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ing motion of the tongue dry 


little elevated towards the 
ek words it is frequently aſpirated 


Principes; 
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Its ſound is formed by 
extruſion of the breath, N 
through the mouth, with a ſort of qui 


the teeth, and cannulated with the 
palate. 


with an b after it, as in rhayyoey, rbe- 


toric, & c. otherwiſe it is always: fol- 


| | lowed by a vowel at the beginning of 


words and ſyllables. _ | 
In the notes of the antients, R. or RO. 


ſignifies Roma; R. C. Romana civitas; 


R. G. C. rei gerendæ cauſa; R. F. E. D. 
refte factum & difium; RG. P. regis 
fliusz; R. P. res publica, or Romani 
and R. R. R. F. F. F. res 
Romana ruet ferro, fame, flamma, 


Uſed as a numeral, R antiently ſtood . 


for eighty, and with a daſh over it, thus 
R, for eighty thouſand ; but the greek 


r, Or p, fignified an hundred. 


In the * of phyſicians, R or 


Re ſtands for recipe, i. e. take. 


RAAB, a city, of ſower- Hungary, ſitu- 
ated at the confluence of the rivers Da- 


nube and Raab, and ſubje& to the houſe 


of Auſtria: eaft long. 18“, north lat. 


* 
48? . 3 


BATE, in falconry, is ſaid of a 
hawk, when by the motiqn of the band, 
We 1 purſuing her 


hare, Sc. ſhe leaves 


ning, or cutting of chan 
ttural 
ed 
ler- 


; 
. = * 
. . 
n A/ 8 


even à power 


\ 
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AR T S amd SCEEN Cal 


RAB 


or r, a liquid conſonant, being the RABBETING. in carpentry, the plan- 
ſeventeenth letter of our alphabet. 8 


in boards, c. 


| ' 
In ſhip- carpentry, it ſignifies the letting 
in rede 


Which, in the rake and run of à ſhip, is 
hollowed away, that the planks may 
n join the dloſer, | x 

ABBI, or Raus, a title which the 


phariſees and doftors of the law among 


the Jews aſſumed, and literally ſigni- d. 
ies maſters or excellents. } 


There were ſeveral gradations befors 
they arrived at the Gy of a rabbin, 
which was not conferred till they had ac- 


quired the profoundeſt knowledge of the 
law and the traditions. It does not how- _ 


ever appear that there was any fixed age, 

or previous examination neceſſary; but 

when a man had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 

his (kill in the written and oral law, and 

ed through the ſubordinate degrees, 

e was ſaluted a rabbin by the public 
voice. | . | 


Among the modeyn Jews, for near ſeyen 


hundred years paſt, the learned men re- 
tain no other title than that of vabbi, or 
paid 
firſt places or ſeats in 

their ſynagogues, determine all matters 


rabbins: they have great reſſ 
them, have 


of controverſy, and frequently pro- 


nounce upon civil affairs: they have 


to excommunicate the 


diſobedient. 


RABBINET, a ſmall piece of ordnance, 


13 M a2 


1 
— 


" = 


between 


5 


£3 


RAC [ 2648 


article CANNON, | Wes 
 RABBINISTS, among. the modern Jews, 


W 


between a falconet and a haſe.. See the Rack, an engine of torture, furniſhed 
eee e en is ee e 


torting confeſſions from criminals. 


an appellation given to the doctrine of Rack, AR Ac, or ARRAC, in commerce, 


the rabbins concerning traditions, in op- 


traditions. See CaRAITE. 


a ſpirituous liquor made by the Tartars 


zarina of Muſcovy, This kindef rack 


7 poſition” to the caraites,7who reje& ul | Tonguſia, who are bind togthe 


RABBIT; cunikuluf, in zoology, a well 
known animal of the lepus,. or hare- 
kind, with a very ſhort tail. 
The rabbit, though a ſmaller, is a hand- 
ſomer creature than the hare, but is. of \- 
various colours even in the ſame country, 
its general one in this kingdom being a 
pale e on the back, and 
White, on the belly; however, there are 
ſome darker, of a filvery grey, and ahto- 
' gether white, 5 . 
here is allo a long tailed ſpecies, of 
the ſize of our common rabbit, called 
the ſiberian rabbit, from its being fre- 
quent in Ruſſia and Tartary. 505th 
For the rhethod of catching rabbits, by 
means of ferrets, ſee FERRET. 
-RACCOURCY, in heraldry, 3 the 
ame as coupee; that is, cut off or ſnort- 
ened; and denotes acroſs, or other or- 
dinary, that does not extend to the edge 
of the eſcutcheon, - as they always do 
hen abſolutely: named withaut ſuch di- 
RACE, in general, ſignifies running with 
- + Gthers in order to obtain a prize, either 
on foot, or by riding on horſe - back, in 
-ohatiots; Se. wy - 
Racing was one of the-exerciſes among 
the antient grecian games, which was 
rformed in a courſe containing an hun- 
dred and twenty-five paces; and thoſe 
who contencled in theſe foot- races were 
frequently eloathed in armour. Chariot 
and horſe· races alſo made a part of theſe 
antient games. See GAMES, | 
For horle-racing, as praiſed amongſt 
us, ſee HORSE-RACING. f | 
Rack, in genealogy, a lineage or extrac- 
tion continued from father to ſon. 
RACHITIS, the xicxgrs, in medicine. 
See the article RicKeTs. '' 2 
RACILLA, one of the leaſt of the iſlands 
of the Archipelago, near the iſland of 
Aio, not inhabited. „ 
RACK, in the manege, a pace in which 


les as it were between. - > 
The racking- pace is indeed much the 
ſame as the amble, only it is a ſwifter 
time and ſhorter tread, 5 
Rack is alſo a wooden frame, made to 
dad hay or fodder for cattle. 


. 


is made öf mare's-milk 
be ſour, and afterwards diftilled twice 
or thrice between two earthen pots cloſely 


racks of India. 


ſtopped, from whence the liquor runs 
through a ſmall wooden pipe. This li- 
quor is more intoxicating than brandy 
diſtilled frem wine. | 

Rack is alſo a ſpirituous liquor which 
the Engliſh get from Batavia or Malacca, 
of which there are three ſorts, the one 
being extracted from the cocoa-tree, the 
ſecond from rice, and the third from ſu- 
gar: but the firſt is the beſt and moſt in 
uſe. It js made of the bloſſom- bunch of 
the cocoa-tree : for which purpoſe they 
tie the bunch ile ſit is ſtill wrapped up 
within its cod, or membrane, with a 


| =_ of packthread, and then with a 


nife make a · croſs cut in that bunch, a 


little above the place where it is tied, and 


adapt a pitcher to it to receive the liquor, 


which is called toddy, and is vinous, 


| eee and ſweet: others uſe a ham - 
boe · cane inſtead of a pitcher. Having 


thus drawn the liquor, they let it fer- 


ment, and afterwards diſtil it. 


' + Goa and Batavia are the chief places for - 


rack. At Goa there are ſeveral kinds; 
fingle, double, and treble diſtilled: but 
the double diſtilled, which is that com- 


monly ſent abroad, is but a weak ſpirit 
vhen compared with hatavia- rack; yet, 
on account of its peculiar and agreeable. 


flavour, it is preferred to all the other 
The prior rack, made 
at Madras, the Columbo and Quilone 
rack, being fiery hot ſpirits; are but little 
valued by the Europeans, and therefore 


ſeldom imported, though they are highly 


prized among the natives. 
Rack, on being imported, pays a duty 


of 61. 15 8. 6 d. the ton, containing 


two hundred fiſty-two gallons: and a 


drawback, on exportation, of 61. xs, 


3d. beſides which, it Says for the exciſe - 


5 duty, 48. 8 d. the gallon. 
a horſe neither trots nor ambles, butſhuf- , Jo RACER vines, Sc. to draw them off from 


their Tees, after their having ſtood long 

enough to clear and ſettle. © » | 7 

Peace rack-vintage is frequently uſed 
or 


* 8 


for the ſecond voyage our wine-mer- 
Chants uſed to make into France for 
racked-· wines. e 


RACKELSBURG, 


. 


which is left to 


ns ee ene — - 


—_—_— 


RAD 


miles ſouth-eaſt of Gratz. 


| RACKET, Mind: of: bat; to; bikes the 


ball with at tennis ; uſually confitting of : 

a lattice or net · work of cat: gut ftramed 

25 3 nt in a circle of wood, with a haft 
*. | 


Racker is alk kind of Seeed, ge 1 


machine, which the ſavn of Canada 


bind to their ſeet, to enable them to walk + 


more commodicuſly on the ſnow ; made 
much in the manner of a tennis eee 
Its fi 
obtuſe angles are turned off. It is bound 
about with very fine thongs of lenther, 
the maſnes of which are much ſmaller and 
cloſer than thoſe of our rackets. - In the 


middle is fitted a kind of ſhoe lined with 


Wool or hair, tobe tied on to the anele. 


RACK OON, coati, in zoology, an ame- 


rican quadruped of the ſnape of a beaver, 
only ſomewhat Fmaller, and with hair 
like that of a fox; its head too is like 
- -that"of- a fox, only that the ears are 


porter, roundiſh, and naked; its tail is Plane f RADIATION. 
longer chan its body, and not unlike that RADICAL, in general, ſamet 


ſerves as A haſis or foundation. 


of a cat, with annular ſtreaks of differ- 
ent colours. | 
RADILEA, in anatomy, a chef the 
__ _+brackial artery. See ARTERY. * 
RADLAUS, or RADIALLS. 
ticle RaDIALIS. / 


ſpiral kind, ,, whole ordinates, if they 
53 be fo called, all terminate in the 
center of the including circle, n 
like radii of that circle, whence the name. 
See the articles CR vx and SIR AL. 
RADIALIS, or Rabl us, in anatomy, 
the name of two, muſcles of the arm; 
one of Which, called rad alis internus, 


| 126491 
RACKELSBURG, a town of Germany, | 


round a diſk, in form of a radiant ſtar: 
in the circle of Aultria, twenty-three 


_ thoſe which have no ſuch ra 
diſcous 
k, 'BoTany, Sc. 


RADIATION, the 28 of a 
or diffuſing rays of light all round, as 


ye is a lozenge, of which the two 


See the ar- 
RADIAL cugvEs, are curves of the 


RAD 


are called 
See the articles FLow- 


Owers. 


The term radiated is alſo uſed with re- 


: 1 & to one of the antient crowns: See 


e article CROWN. ; (tt 
body emixting 


from a center. See the Wienke, 
RAT, &co. 


Radiation is „ in opties as de- 8 
fold, wiz. direct, reflected, or refrafted. 


See the articles VIistom, RBeLECTION, 


and REFRACTION; 
Though every viſible body be radiating, 


yet it need not be luminous in itielf, but 
only illuminated ; that is, it may diffuic 


rays received from a luminous body, as 
well as emit thoſe of its own. 


Some uſe the term radiation, to denote 


the motion of the animal ſpirits; whereas 


others rather ineline to the opinion of their 
circulation. 


See the articles ANIMAL 
SPIRITS, CIRCULATION, G. 
See Pl AN RE. 
hing chat 


Hence phyſicians talk much of a radical 
moitture. See Moisrua. 

In grammar, we give the appellation ra- 
dical to primitive words, in contradi- 
ſtinction to compounds and derivatives. 


See the article PRIMITIVE. 


Algebraiſts alſo ſpeak of the-radical-fign 
of quantities, which is the character ex- 


preſſing their Toots. See RooT- a 


- CHARACTER, \ . 
RADICATION, à term uſed by: ow for 


the action whereby: plants take root, or 


ſnoot out roots. See the articles Roor 
and VEGETATION. 


is one of the. three flexor muſcles of the  RADICLE, that part of the ſeeds of all 


carpus, or hand, which ariſing from the 


internal condyle of. the humerus, is in- 


ſerted into the bone of the carpus next 


plants, which upon vegetating becomes 
its root, and is diſcoverable by the micro- 
ſcope. See VECETAT ox. 


the thumb; and che other, called radia-— RADICOFANI, a town of Tuſcany, 


lis exteruus, is one of the three extenſor 


forty two miles ſouth of Sienna. 


muſcles of the hand, - which ariſing from RADICULA, in botany, a plant-other< 


the external condyle of the humerus, 


is inſerted into the fuſt Dau pl done. 


See FLEXOR and EXTE NsOR. 


wile called ſiſymbrium. See the article 
S1SYNMBRIURN. 
: RADIOMEFER, an - inſtrument other 


RADIANT, or Rabia ix POINT, in vie called the fore & aff, See men 


optics, is any point of a viſible object i . FO&E-STAFE. - 
from whence. rays proceed. See the arti - RADISH, raphanus; in botany, Tt! 'See 


cles Visio and; RADIATION, | 


See the article RAYONANT, 


. RADIATED FLOWERS, in ey are 0 


ſuch as haye ſeveral ſemi floſcules ſet 


bt 


the article RApAAN us. 


hn 


RADIANT. or RAYONANT, in heraldry. | RADIUS, in geametry, the ſemi Cs 


of a eircle, or à right line drawn from 


the center to the 5 See the 
article CIRCLE, 


In lf 
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RAF 


For the radius of the evolute, of curva- 


I 26 500 5 
In trigonometry, the radius is termed 
the —— ſine, or ſine of 90%. See the q 
article Six k. 


RAT 


e mk be” e Foe! Hall 


uare. 


Principal rafters ſhould be nearly as thick 


at the bottom as the beam, and ſhould 


ture, &c. in the higher geometry, ſee 


Evoburz, duRvaATURE, Ce. 


Some alſo call the fore - ſtaff rad:us aftro- | 


' nomicus. See FORE-STAFF. 


['Ravivs, in anatomy, the exterior bone of 


_ the arm, 2 along with the ulna 


from the elbow to the wriſt. See the ar- 


tiecle SKELETON. 


In its upper extremity there is a gle- 


„ noid cavity for its articulation with the 


humerus; alſo à creſt, by means of 


Vvhich it is articulated with the ulna: in 


the lower extremity the head is thicker, 
and of a more angular figure, with a 


ve hollow in its middle, for its 


articulation with the wriſt. 


RADIX, the ſame with root. See the 
article RooT. | 


| - RADNOR, the capital of the county of 


Radnor in Wales, ſituated in weſt long. 
39 6', north lat. 52 20. 


RAFFLING, a me with three dice, in 


dity; and he that throws the higheſt on 


liament 


which he who $ the greateſt pair, or 
pair royal, in three caſts, wins the prize 
or ſtak 


- for a raffle of all aces or duces, carries 
it againſt mere points. | 


Raffling is alſo uſed when a number of 
people club for the purchaſe of a commo- 


three dice takes it. | 


- RAFTERS, in building, are pieces of tim- 


ber, which ſtanding by pairs on the reaſon 
-or- railing piece, meet in an angle at the 
top, and form the roof of a building. 
It is a rule in building that no rafters 
ſhould ſtand farther than twelve inches 
ſrom one another: and as to their ſizes or 
ſcantlings, it is provided by act of par- 
that principal rafters, Rom 
twelve feet ſix inches to fourteen feet ſix 


inches long, be five inches broad at the 
top and eight at the bottom, and ſix 


— 


4 


© ix: 


inches thick. Thoſe from fourteen feet 


ſax inches to eighteen feet ſix inches long, 
to be nine inches broad at the foot, ſeven 
inches at the top, and ſeven inches thick: 


and thoſe from eighteen feet fix inches, 


to twenty-one feet fix inches long, to be 


ten inches broad at the foot, eight at the 


top, and eight thick. Single rafters, 


quarters in their ſquare, Thoſe of nine 


diminiſh in their len 
fixth of their breadth; the king 


one fifth or one 
ſs 


ſhould be as thick as the principal rafters, 


and their breadth, accordi 
neſs of them that are inten 
into them, the middle part being left 


d to be let 


ſomevrhat broader than the thickneſs. 
RAG, or Rare, a company, or herd of 


young colts, 


Rac-worrT, jacobæa, in botany. See the i 
RAGGED-HAwk, among 


article IA cob A. 


one that has his feathers broken. See 


RAGGED, in heraldry. 


the article Hawk. FLO) , 
See RAGULED. 


RAGOUT, or Radoo, a'ſawce, or 'ſea- 


This term is alſo uſed f 


ſoning, intended to rouſe the appetite 
when beſt or languiſhing. 


ſoned diſh prepared of fleſh, fiſh 


ens, 


or the like; by ſtewing them with bacon, 


dients. We have ragouts of celery, of 


ſalt, pepper, cloves, and the like mgre- 


endive, aſparagus, eock's- combs, gib- 
or ſtake. 7 10 
The raffle is properly a doublet or trĩplet: 


- fiſh kept till it diſſolved into a mere ſanies, 


according to Pliny, its 


lets, 'cray-fiſh, &c. * ; 
The antients had a Por t ealled garum, 
made of the putrified guts of a certain 


which was thought ſuck a dainty, that, 
price equalled 
that of the richeſt perfumes. i, 


RAGULED, or RaGGED, in heraldry, 


jagged or knotted. This term is applied 


to a croſs formed of the trunks of two 


CCXXVII. 


trees without their branches, of which 


they ee the ſtumps. See plate 
g. LE 


R 


4. 
Raguled differs from indented, in that 


the latter is regular, che former not. 
ATA, the title of the indian black prin- 


ces, the remains of thoſe who ruled there 
before tke moguls. Some of the rajas 
are ſaid to preſerve their independency, 


eſpecially in the mountainous parts; but 


moſt of them pay an annual tribute to the 
mogul. The Indians call them rai; 


the Perſians raian, in the plural; and 


our travellers rajas, or ragiai. 


RA]j A, in iehthyology, a genus of the 


chondropterygious order of fiſhes, with 
five apertures of the gills on each 


pp, and ei / fide ; the head and body ute depreſſed 
eight feet in length, muſt have four or fla 
inches and a half, and three inches three 


t; the ſides are terminated with 
broad fins, which ſuppiy the place of 
pectoral fins in other fiſnes ; the eyes are 

3 7 S 2 in 


+ 


to the big- 


fulconers; * 


high ſea- 


_ 


* 


RAI 
in the UPPET | 
_. kind — 4 D and the 
Tail is uſually Jong x Be 
| 2 — white-horſe, Kaite, 
* to o or ccamp- fiſh. ieee 
RAJAMAHAL, a city of the hither In- 


Ada, dituated on the river Ganges, in 36 


8% eaſt long. and 24? 30 north lat. 


RAJANIA, in botany, a genus of the 


- #iorcia-hexandria claſs of plants, with- 
gut any flowerrpetals; the fruit is round - 
iſh, and contains a ſingle ſeed of the 
ſame ſhapes! -- ii 1595 5 
RAIL, in architecture, is uſed in different 
ſenſes, as for thoſe pieces of timber which 
lie horinontaliy between the pannels of 
- wainſcot ; ſor thoſe which lie over and 


ander the baluſi ers in bakconies, ſtair- 


.caſzs, and che like; and alſo for thoſe 
ieces of timber which le horizontally 


N without. 5 9 100 
AlL, ortygametra, in ornithology, a ge- 
guar 1 of the order of the ſoolopa- 
ces, the beak-of which is ſhorter than the 
toes :/ it is vf a compreſſed form, and 
terminated ãn a point but the two chaps 
are equal in length. It is of the fie of 
che common magpye, and is an elegant 
bird, of a bright .brawn colour, varie- 
82 black ſpots; A 48 common in 


paſtures, where its cenſtant note is 


ren, c .. . |; >; 
RAIN, a watery-metear, which deſcends 
rom the clouds in form of drops of wa- 

. ä — 12125 
Rain is apparen precipitated va - 
pours of watery clouds : thus, when va- 
Tious congeries of clouds are driven to- 
gether bythe agitation of the winds, they 
nix and run into one body, and by that 
means diffalve and condenſe each other 
into their former ſubſtance of water; 
alſo the coldneſs of the air is a great 
ncans t0-0 , compaR, and condenſe 
clouds imo axater ; which being heavier 
than the air, muſt of necel fall 
through it in the form we call rain. 
No dhe reaſon why it falls in drops, 
and not in whole quantities, as it he- 


comes oondenſed, is the reſiſtanoe of the 
broken and divided 
into tmaller and ſmaller parts, the farther 
the air, it at lat arrives 
to us ani{mall „ jo eee 
Mr. Derham accounts for the precipita- 


nir; whereby, bei 
it paſſes 
tion hence, that the veſiculæ being ſull of 


air, when they meet with a colder air 
than chat they contain, their air is 
Lil : 


1 2631 
part of the head; and be- 


P--- A 
contracted into a leſs ſpace; and, con- 
ſequently, the watery ſhell rendered 

| 2 ſo as to become heavier than the 
All, c, 1 rr 

Others only. allow the cold a part in the 

action, and bring in the winds as ſharers 

with it: indeed, it is plain, that a wind, 
blowing againſt a cloud, will drive its 
veſiculæ upon one another, by which 
means ſeveral of them coaleſcing, will 

_ be enabled to deſcend; and the effe&t 
will be ſtill more conſiderable if two 

ee winds blow towards the ſame 
P = = d to this, mag clouds already 
formed, ing to be aggravated: 
by freſh — — 2 — 

aſcending, may thence be enabled to 
deſcend. A te o of e lr 
According to Rohault, the great cauſe of 
rain is the heat of the air, which, aſter 
continuing for ſome time near the earth, 

is at length carried up on high by a 
wind, and there tha wing the ſnowy villi, 
or flocks of the half frozen veſicula, ne- 
them into drops; which, coaleſe- 


wy 8 1e >> 
Others, as Dr. Clarke, &c. aſeribe the 
deſcent of the clouds rather to an altera- 
tion of the atmoſphere than of the veliculee; 
and ſuppoſe it to ariſe from a dim inution 
of the elaſtic forde of che air.“ This 
elaſticity, which depends chiefly or whol- 
ly on the terrens exhalations, being 
weakened, the atmoſphere ſinks under its 
burden, and the clouds fall. 
Now the little yeſicles, being once u 


the deſcent, will perfiſttherem, .notweth- 


Landing the increaſe of : refiſtance; they 
every moment meet with. For as the 
all tend toward the center of the ęattk, 
the farther they fall, the more coalitions 
will they make; and the more coalitions, 
the more matter will there be under the 
ſame ſurface; the ſurface only incneaſing 
as the ſquares, but the ſolidity as the 


cube; and the more matter under the 
ſame ſurface, the leſs reſiſtance there will 


be to the ſame matter, Thus, # the 


cold, wind, Ac. at.carly. enough to 


precipitate the aſcending veſicles, before 
they are arrived at any canſiderable 
height, che Toalitions being but few, 
the drops will be portionably ſmall; 
and thus is formed a dew. If the va- 
pours be more copious, and riſe a little 
higher, we have a miſt or fog. +; M little 
higher till, avd they produce à ſmall 
rain, Mc. If they neither meet with 


cold nor wind, they form a heavy, thick, 


dark (ky. e e 
4 Hence, 


er 


Hence, many of the phzmnomena of the 


"Ih weather nay. be accounted for: as, why 


Pheternatural 'R ins, as of blood, are | 


very frequent in our annals, and even 
natural Riſteries; yet, if enquired into, 
they will be found other things than rain. 
"Thoſe rains, Dr. Merret obſerves, are 
"nothing more than the excrements of in- 


fees, as butterflies, Sc. And he adds, 


hat it is very evident the rains of wheat 
are nothing but ivy -hervies ſwallowed by 


Ale Rafting and voided again by ſtool, 


Rats, in ſhe ſea- language, all that trac᷑t 


of ſea to the northward of the equator, 


between four and ten degrees latitude, 


anch lying between the meridian of Cape 


of the fame nam... 

11 is ſo called from the almoſt continua 
-ealms, © conſtant rains; thunder and 
lighming found there 


Verde and that of the eaſtermoſt iflands 
i eee Jeon 


meteor, in form of a party-coloured 


/areh, or femi- circle, exhibited in a rainy 
ſy; oppoſite to the ſun, by the refraction 


his rays in the drops of falling rain. 
Ses the article REPRACTIox. 


N BN FG (PI. CCXXVI. fig. 1.) 
to be a ſpherical drop of falling rain, 


and AN a ray of the ſun falling upon 
it in the point N; which ray ſuppoſe re- 
ſracted to F, from thence reflected to G, 
and there again refra ted in the direction 
GR to the eye of a ſpectator; and let 
IG be perpendicular to the drop in the 
Faun G; then will the ray or beam of 
ioht, by its refraction at G, be ſeparated 
into ſeveral ſorts of rays, which will 
paint their reſpective colours in that part 
of the drop; of Which that next tlie 
p< ndjcular I'G will be red, as being 
leaf refrafted ; and the reſt in order 
Above it, iz. orange, yellow,. green, 
blue, indigo, violet. Now it is found 


by computation, that the greateſt angle. 


SEO, (ibid. fig. 2.) or EOP, becauſe 
OP parallel to SE, under awhich- the 


RAIN=BOW, iris, in ' meteorology, a 


In order to illuſtrate this 1 KL 


that the "leaſt angle 860, or GOP, 


or interior bow, wi. EH, id but 19 47 
and the diſtanee between tlie bows, viz. 
FG, is 8 55˙ 


point; but ſince his hody , ſubtends an 


And ſuch would be the 
meaſure of the bows, were the ſun But a 


angle of Half a e it is evident, by 


fo much wilb each bo be increaſe d and 


their-diſtagce-diminifhed; i- + 8 


* 


To epprehend righeiy tbe different” af- 


to the following partioulars. 1. That 
though the rain bow be occaſtioned by 
the refracted and refleRted! light of the 
ſun falling on the drops of rain, yet 
neither of them is produced by any rays 
falling on any part; of the drop indif- 
ferently, but by thoſe only which fall on 
the ſurface of the drop BLQG (ibid. 
fig. 1, 2, 3.) in or about the point N, as 
the ray AN; thoſe which fall nearer 
to B, or farther towards. L, being un- 
concerned in this production. 2. The 
internal bow eis produced by two re- 


fractions and one reflection. The firſt 
refraction is of the incident rays ex- 
tremely near AN, by which they pro- 
ceed from N to one common point or 
focus at E, from | whence. they are re- 
flected to G, and are there a ſecond time 

refracted 


ſections of the rain - bow, we muſt attend 
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RAI 
refracted towards R, and produce the 
various colours of the ſaid bow. 3. 
There is a neceſſity that ſeveral rays 
ſhould be refracted together to the point 
F, that being reflected together from 
thence to G they may there go out pa- 
rallel, and ſo come in quantity ſufficient 
to excite the ſenſation of colours in a 
ſtrong and lively manner. Now thoſe 
rays, and thoſe only, which are incident 
on the glohule about the point N, can 
do this, as will appear from what fol- 
lows : for, 4. The point F makes the 


arch QF a maximum, or the diſtance 


QF from the axis of the drop SQ 1s 
greater than any other diſtance from 
whence any other rays nearer to the axis, 
as SD, SE, or farther from it, as 8 H, 


SI, are reflected; becauſe thoſe which 


are nearer after the firſt refra&ion tend to 
points in the axis produced more remote 
than that to which the ray SN tends ; 
and therefore as their diſtance: from the 
axis increaſes, ſo Jikewile will the diſ- 
tances of their points of reflection QP, 
QO, till the ray becomes SN ; after 
which the rays more remote from the 
axis, as SH, 8], are reſracted towards 
the points XV, which are nearer and 
nearer to the axis; and this occaſions 
the points of reflection on the fartheſt 
ſide of the drop to decreaſe again from 
F towards Q. 5. Hence it will ne- 
ceſſarily happen, that ſome rays above 
and below the ray SN will fall upon the 
ſame point, as O or P, on the fartheſt 


fide 3 and for that reaſon they will be ſo 


reflected from thence as to go out of the 
drop by refraction parallel to each other, 
Thus let SE below, and SH above the 


ray SN, be refracted both to one point 
O; from hence they will be reflected to 


M and L, and will there emerge parallel, 


tis true, but alone; being diveſted of 


their intermediate rays SN, which going 


to a different point F will be reflected in 


a different direction to G, and emerge 
on one ſide, and not between thoſe rays, 


as when they were incident on the drop. 


All which is evident from the figure. 
6. As this will be the caſe of all the 
rays which are not indefinitely near to 
SN, it is plain, that being deprived of 
the intermediate rays, their denſity will 


be fo far diminiſhed, as to render them 


ineffectual for exciting the ſenſation of 
colours; and they are therefore called 
inefficacious rays, in contradiſtinction 
to thoſe which enter the drop near 8 N, 


and which, having the ſame point F of © 


* 
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reflection, are not ſcattered like the 1 


others, but emerge together at G, ſo as 
to conſtitute a beam GR of the ſame 
denſity, with the incident beam SN, and 
therefore capable of exhibiting a vivid 


appearance of colours, and for this reaſon 


; o- © 
are called efhcacious rays. 


Phenomena of the RAINBOW. The. firſt 


is, that each is variegated with all the 


priſmatic colours. This is a neceſſary. 


coniequence of the different refrangi- 
bility of the rays refracted and reflected 
in drops of falling rain. Let A (ibid. 
fig. 4.) be ſuch a drop, SN a ray en- 
tering it at N, which is reſracted to F, 


from whence refracted to G, where, as it 
emerges, it is reſracted into all the ſe- 
veral ſorts of rays of which it is com- 
poſed, wiz. GR, the leaſt refrangible 


or red- making ray, G O the orange, GY 
the yellow, G G the green, G B the blue, 
GI the indigo, and GV the violer, or 


moſt refrangible ray. 


The truth of this may be eafily proved 


by experiment, by ſuſpending a glaſs 


globe filled with water in the fun- ſhine, 
and viewing it in ſuch a poſition, that 
the rays SN will fall upon it, and 
emerge to the eye at A, under the ſe- 
veral angles from S FR to SFV; which 
may be eaſily effected by letting the 
globe deſcend from A to. G, by a ltring 
going over a pulley. 

Hence, the ſecond phænomenon, wiz. 
the circular form, is accounted for, and 


alſo the third, which is the breadth of 


the bow; for that will be equal to the 
angle ARG =RGV= 139? 45!, where 


the ray, as here, emerges after one re- 


flection. Theſe particulars are repre- 
ſented more completely in fig. 5. where 
BGD is the red circumference formed 
by the rotation of the ray AG, that can 
firſt come to the eye at A; and CgE is 
the violet arch formed by the leaſt 
refrangible ray g 4; after which the 


rays are all refracted below the eye. And 


thus, by the intermediate rays and co- 


lours, the whole interior bow is pro- 


duced, 


The fourth phænomenon is the appear- 
ance of two hows. This follows from 
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hence, that after an efficacious ray f 


light SN, entering a. drop of rain, has 
been twice reflected on the fartheſt fide 


at F and H, it will emerge refratted in- 


to all its ſimple or conſtituent rays at G 


upon the upper ſide of the drop, ſo as to 
make with the incident ray the angle 
GYN, =SYA, = ; 10', if that ra) 

15 N he 


. 
: 


1 


* the ſeveral other coloured 


* ate. eee Sg bd N TOR 
n * 


of the red or leaſt refrangible 
ſort, then the ſaid angle is but 50“ 
EA —SxA 


ſituated around! the eye, that their moſt 


refrangible rays ſhall fall upon it, muſt 


with thoſe rays make an angle with the 
line AP paſſing through the eye pa- 
rallel to the ſun's rays, viz. the angle 
GAP, 
GAP A id. Theſe: rays, there- 
fore, will every-where exhibit a violet 
colour in the arch PG L. For the ſame 
_ reaſon, thoſe drops whoſe leaſt refran- 


gible rays fall upon the eye at A, make 


the angle g AP g zo 58'; and ſo the 

ray A g, revolving about the axis AQ, 
will deſcribe the circular arch Mg K, 
which will exhibit the deepeſt red ; and 
all tke drops between G and g will paint 
* 
all which together will complete the ex- 
terior bow. pou 


The fifth phænemenon is the greater 


breadth of the exterior bow. Thus, if 
from 534˙ 10' we ſubduct 50 58', we 
ſhall have 3* 12/=Gg= the width of 
the outer bow; which, therefore, is 
almoſt twice as wide as the interior bow. 
The fixth phænomenon is the diſtance 
between the two bows, which is thus de- 
termined : from the. angle which the 
leaſt reſrangible ray in the upper bow 
makes with the axis AP, wiz. 50% 587, 
ſubtract the angle 429 2' which the 


moſt refrangible rays make therewith in 


the lower bow, and the remainder 80 


0 56 =g AF is the arch of diſtance be- 


tween the bows. we 
The ſeventh phænomenon is the inverſe 


order of the colours in the two bows. 
This follows from the contrary parts of 


the drop on which the ray is incident, 
and from whence it emerges and is re- 
frafted, Thus, becauſe the rays -SN 
enter the upper part of the drop, and 
emerge from the lower, it is eyident the 
rays refrafted in this caſe (wiz. in the 
Interior bow) will have a ſiluation quite 


the reverſe of thoſe which enter on the 


Jower part of the drop, and are re- 
fracted from the upper, as in the exte- 
rior bow, wlihſe colours are violet, in- 
digo, blue, green, yellow, orange, and 
red; whilſt thoſe of the other are ret, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 


5 and violet; counting from the upper 
= 2 downwards in both. 


he eighth Phænomenon is the faintneſs 


\- 


be the violet, ſort, or moſt refrangihle; 
but if it be 


herefore, all thoſe drops which are ſo 


equal to the angle SYA, or 
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RAI | 
of the exterior bow, in compariſon of 
the interior one. This is the conſequence 
of the rays being twice reflected: within 


the drops which form the outer bow. 


They who make the experiment in a 
dark chamber, may wonder when they 
obſerve how large a part of the beam 
(that enters the globule at N) goes out 
at F, that there ſhould be enough in the 
remaining part F G to exhibit the colours 
ſo ſtrong and vivid in the firſt bow as 


- they appear; but then, —_— how 


much of this reſidual ray is refracted at 
G, it is rather a wonder how the: very 


ſmall part reflected to H, ſhould there, 
when refracted, be in 


uantity ſufficient 
to excite any diſtin ideas of colours 
at all. ; 

The ninth phænomenon is, that ſome- 
times more than two bows appear; as in 
a very black cloud we have obſerved four, 
and a faint appearance of a fifth : but 
this happens rarely. Now, theſe ſpurious 
bows, as we may call them, cannot be 
formed in the manner as the two prin- 


cipal bows are, that is, by refraction 


after a third, fourth, fifth, &c. refraction; 
for the beam is by much too weak to ex- 
hibit colours by refraction, even after the 
third reflection only, much leſs would it 
aſter a fourth or fifth. Beſides, though. 
after a third and fourth reflection of the 
rays they ſhould be ſuppoſed capable of 
ſhewing their. colours, yet the bows made 
thereby would not appear at the ſame 
time with the other two, nor in the ſame 
part of the heavens, but in the rain be- 
tween us and the (un, and muſt be view- 
ed by the ſpectator's face turned towards 


the ſun, and not from it, as in the other 


caſe. 


The tenth phznomenon, is the appear- 


ance of the bows in that part of the hea- 
vens oppohte to the ſun. This neceſſarily 
happens from the incident and emergent 


ray being both on one ſide of the drop; 


for it is evident, that in order to ſee the 
colours, we muſt look to that part againſt 
which the ſun ſhines. | 

The eleventh phænomenon is, that they 
neyer appear but when and where it 
rains. This is becauſe rain affords a ſuf- 


ficient - plenty of drops, or aqueous 


12 proper to reflect and refract 
t 


e light fit for this purpoſe, which can- 


not be done without a requiſite ſize, 
figure, and diſpoſition of the particles, 
which the vapour of the cloud does not 
admit, and therefore clouds alone ex- 
hibit no ſuch appearanctde. 
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This is determined 
eaſily; for continuing the axis AP to 
Q, the center of the bows, we have the 


ſemidiameter of each bow in the angle 


Az, or QA G; the double of which 
1 the — which the whole dia- 
meters of the bows fubtend, and are 
therefore the meaſure of their magnitude. 
The thirteenth phenomenon is the al- 


titude of the bow above the horizon, or 


ſurface of the earth. This is equal to 
the angle GAT, which may be taken 
by a quadrant, or it may be known for 


any time by having given the ſun's al- 


titude, which is equal to the angle 


TAQ; which therefore ſubducted from 


L 


| ſolar, only fainter. 


the conſtar t angles QAF, or QAY, 


will always leave the angle of the appa- 


rent height of the bow. 


unar RAINBOW. The moon ſometimes 


alſo exhibits the phænomenon of an iris, 


by the refraction of her rays in drops 


of rain in the night-time. _ 

Ariſtotle ſays, he was the firſt that ever 
obſerved it; and adds; that it is never 
viſible, but at the time of full moon. 
The lunar iris has all the colours of the 
See Phil. Tranſ. 


n? 331. 


| Marine RainBow, the ſea-bow, is a phe- 


nomenon ſometimes obſerved in a much 
"agitated ſea, when the wind, ſweeping 


part of the tops of the waves, carries 
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| The twelfth phænomenon is the dimen- in paſſing out of air into them, Hence 
ſion of the bows. 
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the rays are reflected from them com- 
de mare. as they come. 9 
ohault mentions coloured rainbow 


on the graſs formed in the morning . 
dew. | 


RAISER, in building, a board ſet on edge ] 


R 


under the fore ſide of a ſtep, ſtair, & c. 
See the article STAIR, = 
AISING, in the manege, one of the 
three actions of a horſe's legs, the other 


two being the ſtay and the tread. 


croſſing his 


R 


R 


the ſun, or by the heat of an oven. The 
difference between raiſins dried in the 


much leſs agreeable. 


them aloft ; ſo that the rays of the ſun 


are refracted, Sc. as in a common 
ſhower. WIDE 

F. Bourzes, in Phil. Tranſ. obſerves, 
that there are ſcarce above two colours 
diſtinguiſhable, a dark yellow on the fide 
next the ſun, and a pale green on the op- 
polite ſide. But there are ſometimes 
twenty or thirty of them ſeen together, 


They appear at noon-day, and in a po- 


ſition oppoſite to that of the dommon 


bow, the concave ſide being turned up- 
wards. ; 


There is a. kind of white el rain 


bow which Mentzelius and others ſaw 


at noon-day. M. Marriote, in his fourth 
Eſſaie de Phyſique, ſays, they are form- 


ed in miſts, as the others are in ſhowers ; 


having obſerved ſeveral of them both af- 


ter ſun · riſing and in the night. 

The want of colours in theſe, is owing 
to the exceeding tenuity of the veſicles 
ef the vapour, which being only little 


. watery pellicles bloated with air, the 


rays of light undergo but little refraction 


ſticks in an horizontal ſituation, and then 
cut from the tree. 


maſcus and Jube raiſins ; which are di- 


theſe are the ſorts 


In caprioles, curvets, &c. the raiſing or 
lifting up of his leg is eſteemed good, if « 
he perform it hardily and with eaſe; not 
| legs, nor carrying his feet 
too much out or in, yet bending his 
knees'as much as is nec dful. I 
AISING-PIECES, or REASON-PIECES, in 
architecture, are pieces that lie under the 
beams, and over the poſts or puncheons. 
AISINS, grapes prepared by ſuffering 
them to remain on the vine till they are 
perfectly ripe, and then drying them in 


ſun, and thoſe dried in ovens, is very 
obvious: the former are ſweet and plea- 
ſant, but the latter have a latent acidity 
with the ſweetneſs that renders them 


The common way of drying grapes for 
raiſins, is to tie 2 or e. © aka of 
them together while yet on the vine, ans 
dip them into a hot lixivium of wood= 
p» #2 with a little of the oil of olives in I 
it. This diſpoſes them to ſhrink and 
wrinkle, and after this they are left on | 
the vine three or four days ſeparated on 


dried in the ſun at leiſure, after bein 


The fineſt and be 
raiſins are thoſe called in ſome places Da- 


ſtinguiſhed from the others by their ſize ' 
and figures: theſe are flat and wrinkled 
on the ſurface, ſoft and juicy within, and 
near an inch long, and when freſh and 
growing on the bunch, are of the ſize and 
ſhape of a large olive. 

The raiſins of the ſun, and jar-raiſins, 
are all dried by the heat of the ſun, and 
ſed in medicine. 


However, all the kinds have much the 
fame virtues ; they are all nutritive and 


baltamic ; they are allowed to be attenu- 


ant, are ſaid to be good in nephritic com: 


plaints, and are an ingredient in pectoral E 
decoctions, in which caſes, as alſo in all 
N e 
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e ers where Alringency is not required 

ot them, they ſhould have the ſtonescare- 
== fully taken out. Rae” 


lowing duties: large  raififis, the hun- 

= A 1 
©  dred weight, 118. 8-54. and on expor- 
= tation, draw back, 10s. 1t—d, Rai- 


dos of che ſun, the hundred weight pay, 

on importation, 148. d. and on ex- 

ö Ttation, draw back, 138. 11d. Ot 

i ad, Belvidera, the hundred weight 
= . LY 461 

exportation, draw back, 6s. 10 d. 
1 ok : | - + FO 

Of Smyrna, either black or red, the 

hundred weight pay, on importation, 

Hack, 8 8. 93d. Of Alicant, Denia, and 

other raiſins, not otherwile rated, the 


| $ 
e, 68. 7 72 


—_— 100 


d. More, if ina foreign 


SY * rates, 38. : . i e 

BE RAITING, or Rarixq, the laying of flax, 

or hemp, timber, Sc. when ,green, in a 

wpaond or running water, to ſeaſon, and 

prepare it for ſuture ules. 

=_— RAKE / a ſbip is all that part of her 

1.3 | — which hangs over both ends of her 
eel. 

the fore-rake, or rake-forward ; and that 

part which is at the ſetting on of the 
ſtern-polt, is- called the rake-aft, or 
afterward. | 


=— of it. 


Rax, among hunters, the ſame with rag. 
+4 See the article Rag. | 


the article VEIN. 

REE, in ſalconry, a term applied to a 
bos that flies out too far from the fowl. 

XING, of an horle, is drawing the or- 


ben be is coltive, and cannot dungs in 
Rong which the hand ſhould be anointed 
With butter or ſallad- oil. 


fore quarters, he goes ſo lame as to drag 
one of his fore - legs in a ſemi-cucle, _ 
= RAKING TABLE, or RAKED TABLE,amon 


= { 2656 ] 
+ -CAVETT®Q and SCOTIA. : 
RALLYING, in war, reafſembling or call- 
ing together troops broken and put to 
kind. | 
Ba M, in aſtronomy, the ſame with 
See the articte ARI ES. 5 
Battering Rau, in antiquity, a military 
engine uſed to batter and beat down the 
walls of places beſieged. 
The battering ram was of two ſorts, the 


hundred weight pay, on importation, 


8 bottom, for every 208. value of the above 


That which is - before, is called 


RARE of the rudder, is the hindermoſt part 
| intermiſſion. 


dure with the hand out of the ſundament, 


RAM 
_ . ſquare of a pedeſtal, &c. See the 


articles 


| flight. ; „ . 
RAM, in zoology, the male of the ſnep 


See the article Surg. 


8 5 
f ” 
aries. 


one rude and plain, the other compound. 
The former ſeems to have been no more 

than a great beam which the toldiers bore 
on their arms and ſhoulders, and with 


one end of it by main force aſſailed the 
wall. The compound ram is thus de- 
ſeribed by Joſephus: it is a vaſt beam, 
like che malt of a ſhip, ſtiengthened at 

one end with-a head of iron, ſomething 
reſembling that of a ram, whence it took 


its name. See plate CCXXVII. fig. 1. 
This was hung by the middle with ropes 


to ancther beam, which lay acroſs twe 


poſts; and hanging thus equally ballanc- 


ed, it was by a great number of men 


drawn backwards and puſhed forwards, 
ſtriking the wall with its iton- head. 


Plutarch informs us, that Mark An- 
thony, in the Parthian war, made uſe of _ , 
'a ram ſouùrſeore feet long: ànd Vitruvius 
tells us, that they 
hundred and ſix, and ſometimes an hun- 

dred and twenty feet in length; and to 


were ſometimes? an 


this perhaps, the force and ſtrength of 


the engine was in & great meaſure owing. 


The ram was managed at one time by a 
whole century of ſoldiers, and they being 


ſpent, were ſeconded by another century, 


ſo that it played continually Without any 
In order tocalcuſate the force of the bat- 
tering-ram, K, (plate CCXXVIL fig. 1.) 
ſuppole \jt to be 28 inches in diameter, 
and 180 feet long; and conſequentiy its 


ſolid content 750 cubic feet; which, al- 
lowing 50 pounds for each foot, will 


weigh 37500 pounds: and 1 its 


head of calt-iron, together with three iron- 
boops, Sc. to be 3612 pounds: No. 
all theſe W ee added together, make 
An horſe is alſo aid to rake, wben being Sele Pant | 
ſhoulder- iplaid, or having ſtrained his 


s, equal the weight of the 


whole ram; which will require 1000 
men to move it, ſo as to cante it to ſtrike 
_ againſt the point L of the wall A HIGE, 
each man moving weight of 4x pounds. 


- arclutects, is a member hollowed in the ASAP TRIER eee BE ri: 


\\ 


action, when the ram moves one foot in 


a lecond, _ 
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V 
a a ſecond, may be expreſſed by the num- 
ber 4112; Which motion or force com- 
ed with the quantity of motion in the 
tiron- ball B, ſhot out of the cannon C, 
will be found equal to it: for a cannon- 
ball is known to move as faſt as ſound 
for about the ſpace of a mile; and if 
you multiply 36 pounds, the weight of 


the ball, by 11242, the number of feet 


which ſound moves in one ſecond, you 
will have the number 41112 for the quan- 


or cement is ſo. looſened, that the piece 
of the wall ADDEFE is at laſt by a 
ſtroke of the ram carried forward from 
F to K, and, ſo beaten down; the ſame 
thing will he performed by a cannon- 
ball, after an equal number of ſtrokes. 
his ſhews how advantageous the in- 
vention of. gunpowder is; ſince we are 
thereby en 3 give ſuch a prodigious 
velocity to a ſmall body, that it ſhall 
hape as great a quantity of motion as a 
body immenſely greater, and requiring 
vaſtly more hands to work it: tor three 
men will manage a cannon, which ſhall 
do as much execution as the above bat- 
tering-ram wrought by 1000. The ram, 
whole force is here calculated, is taken 
at a mean; being bigger than ſome, 
and leis than others, of thoſe uſed by 
the antients. ] | 
RaM's HEAD, in a ſhip, is a great block 
belonging to the fore and main-halliards. 
It has three ſhivers in it, into which the 
halliards are put, and in a hole at the 
end of it are reeved the ties. 
RAMADAN, a folemn ſeaſon of faſting 
among the mahometans, kept in the 
ninth month of the arabic year. This 
ſaſt conſiſts in abſtaining from meat 
and drink, and from lying with their 
wives each day, from the riſing of the 


ſun till the ſtars appear; and is of ſuch 


ſri obligation, that none is excuſed 
from it; for the ſick, and all others who 


cannot obſerve it in this month, are 
obliged to e entire month in- 


ſtead of it. 8 
-hometans in the obſervance of this lent, 
'that they. dare not waſh their mouths, 
or even allow, their ſpittle. The men 
are, indeed, allowed to bathe themſelves, 
on condition they do not plunge the head 
under water, leſt ſome drops enter by the 
mouth or ears, Cc. but as for the women, 
they are ſtrictly forbid bathing, for fear 
of taking in water at the pudendum. 
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tity of mation or force, in the ball B 
ſtriking at L. And if, after a few ſtrokes 
given by the battering-ram, the mortar 


uperſtitious are the ma- 


os tas r 
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RAM 


However, they: frequently feaſt all night. 


The mahometans call this month holy, 
and believe, that as long as it laſts, the 
ell ſhut. _ 
RAMAGE, the boughs or: branches of 
trees. Ns | a 
RAMAGE-FALCON, or Hawk, one that is 


amongſt the boughs preying for itſel 


have left the .aery 3 being fo called in 
May, June, July and Auguſt. Theſe 
are very rarely reclaimed. 
RAMAGE-VELVET. See VELVET. 


RAMBERVILLERS, a city of Germany, 


in the dutchy of Lorrain : eaſt long. 6® 
307%5 north lat. 48? 20'. ſe 


RAMEKINS, a fortreſs of Zeland, one of 


the United Provinces, ſituated five miles 
ſouth. of Middleburg. bo 
RAMERA, a town of France, in the pro- 
_ vince of Champkin, eighteen miles north- 
eaſt of Troyes, 


RAMIFICATTION, the production of 


boughs or branches, or of figures re/em- 
bling branches. 


RAMILLIES, a ſmall town of the auſtrian 


Netherlands, in the province of Brabant, 
ten miles north of Namur. 


RAMMER, an inſtrument uſed ſor driv- 


ing down ſtones. or piles into the ground; 
or for beating the earth, in order to ren- 
der it more ſolid for a foundation. 


RAMMER :of a gun, the gun- ſtick; a rod a 
uſed in charging of a gun, to drive home 


the powder, as alſo the ſhot and the wad, 
which keeps the ſhot from rolling out. 


The rammer of a great gun is uſed for 
It has a round piece 


the ſame purpoſe. 
of wood at one end, and the other is 
uſually rolled in a piece of ſheep- Kin, 
fitted to the bore of the piece, and is 
uſed to clear her after ſhe has been diſ- 


charged, which is called ſpunging the 


iece. 


, 


RAMPANT, in heraldry, a term applied to 


a lion, leopard, or other beaſt that ſtands 


on his hind legs, and rears up his fore 


feet in the poſture of climbing, ſhewing 
only half his face, as one eye, Sc. It 
is different from faliant, in which the 
beaſt ſeems ſpringing forward as if mak · 
ing a ſally. dee plate CC XXVII. fig. 3. 
RAMPART, in fortification, is an eleva- 
tion of earth yound a place capable of 
reſiſting the cannon of an enemy; and 


formed into baſtions, curtins, Sc. See 


FORTIFICATION, BASsT IO, Ec. 


ates of paradiſe are open, and thoſe o 


wild and coy, as having been long: 


All falcons retain this name when they 


A ram | 
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1 a ſecond, may be expreſſed by the num- 
ber 41112; Which motion or force com- 
pared with the quantity -of motion in the 


iron-ball B, ſhot out of the cannon C, 


will be found equal to it: for a cannon+ 
ball is known to move as faſt as ſound 


you multiply 36 pounds, the weight of 


which ſound moves in one ſecond, you 
will have the number 41112 for the quan- 


given by the battering- ram, the mortar 
or cement is ſo. looſened, that the piece 
of the wall ADDFE is at laſt by a 
ſtroke of the ram carried forward from 
F to K, and ſo beaten down; the ſame 
thing will be performed by a cannon- 
ball, after an equal number of ſtrokes. 
This ſhews how advantageous the in- 
vention of gunpowder is; ſince we are 
thereby enabled to give ſuch a prodigious 


velocity to a ſmall body, that it ſhall 


ha ve as great a quantity of motion as a 
body immenſely greater, and requiring 
vaſtly more hands to work it: tor three 
men will manage a cannon, which ſhall 
do as much execution as the above bat- 
tering-ram wrought by 1000. The ram, 
whoſe force is nere calculated, is taken 
at a mean; being bigger than ſome, 
and leis than others, of thoſe uſed by 
the antients. | 
RaM's HEAD, in a ſhip, is a great block 


It has three ſhivers in it, into which the 
'halliards are put, and in a hole at che 
end of it are reeved the ties. | 


RAMADAN, a ſolemn ſeaſon of faſting 


among the mahometans, kept in the 
ninth month of the arabic year. This 
ſaſt conſiſts in abſtaining from meat 
and drink, and from lying with their 


wives each day, from the riſing of the 


ſun till the ſtars appear ; and is of ſuch 
ſtrièt obligation, that none is excuſed 
from it; for the ſick, and all others who 
cannot obſerve it in this month, are 


obliged to faſt another entire month in- 
ſtead of it. So ſuperſtitious are the ma- 


-hometans in the obſervance of this lent, 
that my dare not waſh their mouths, 
or even ſwallow their ſpittle. The men 


are, indeed, allowed to bathe themſelves, 
on condition they do not plunge the head 
under water, leſt ſome drops enter by the 
mouth or ears, &c. but as tor the women, 
they are ſtrictly forbid bathing, for fear 
of taking in water at the pudendum. 
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of m-.tion or force, in the ball B 
ſtriking at L. And if, after a few ſtrokes - 
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However, they frequently feaſt all night. 
The mahometans call this month holy, 
and believe, that as long as it laſts, the 


Aa of , paradiſe are open, and thoſe of 
ell ſhut. 


| RAMAGE, the boughs or branches of 
for about the ſpace of a mile; and if | . 


trees. 


ht of RAMAGE-FALCON, or Hawk, one that is 
the ball, by 1142, the number of feet 


wild and coy, as having been lon 
amongſt the boughs preying for itſelf. 
All falcons retain this name when they 
have left the aery; being ſo called in 
May, June, July and Auguſt. Theſe 
are very rarely reclaimed. 
RAMAGE-VELVET. See VELVET. 
RAMBERVILLERS, a city of Germany, 
in the dutchy of Lorrain : eaſt long. 6“ 
30, north lat. 48 20'. . 
RAMEK INS, a fortreſs of Zeland, one of 
the United Provinces, ſituated five miles 
. fouth of Middleburg. | 
RAMERA, a town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Champkin, eighteen miles north- 
eaſt of Troyes, 
RAMIFICATION, the production of 
boughs or branches, or of figures ret em- 
bling branches. 


RAMILLIES, a ſmall town of the auſtrian 


Netherlands, in the province of Brabant, 
ten miles north of Namur. = 
RAMMER, an inſtrument uſed for driv- 
ing down ſtones or piles into the ground; 
or for beating the earth, in order to ren- 

der it more ſolid for a foundation. 


RAMMER of à gun, the gun-ſtick; a rod 
belonging to the fore and main-halliards. 


uſed in charging of a gun, to drive home 
the powder, as alſo the ſhot and the wad, 
which keeps the ſhot from rolling out. 
The rammer of a great gun is uſed for 
the ſame purpoſe. It has a round piece 
of wood at one end, and the other is 
uſually rolled in a piece of ſheep-ſkin, 
fitted to the bore of the piece, and is 
uſed to clear her after ſhe has been diſ- 
charged, which is called ſpunging the 
ieee. 

RAMPANT, in heraldry, a term applied to 
a lion, leopard, or other beaſt that ſtands 
on his hmd legs, and rears up his fore - 
feet in the poſture of climbing, ſhewing 
only half his face, as one eye, &c. It 

is different from ſaliant, in which the 

beaſt ſeems ſpringing forward as if mak · 
ing a ſally. dee plate CC XXVII. fig. 3. 

RAM PART, in fortification, is an eleva- 
tion of earth round a place capable of 
reſiſting the cannon. of an enemy; and 
formed into baſtions, curtins, &c. See 
 FORTIFICATION, Ba ST ION, Ec. 


A rame ; 


* / 


\ | 
RAN 
A rampart ought to be floped on both 
fides, and to be broad enough to allow 
room for the marching of waggons and 
cannon, beſide that allowed for the pa- 
rapet which is raiſed on it: ſts chick- 
_ © neſs is generally about ten or twelve fa- 
thom, and its height not above three, 
which is ſufficient to cover the houſes 
from the battery of the cannon, The 
rampart is encompaſſed with a ditch, 
and is ſometimes lined or fortified on the 
inſide, otherwiſe it has a berme. See the 
article BERME. 
Upon the rampart ſoldiers continually 
keep guard, and pieces of artillery are 
planted there for the defence of the place. 
 RAMPART, in civil architecture, is uſed 
tor the ſpace lett between the wall of a 
city, and the next hovſes. | | 
RAMSEY, a market town of Hunting - 


tington. | 
RAMs EV, an nland in the iriſh channel, 
on the coalt of Pembrokeſhire : weſt 
long. 5 20', north lat. 5 55 
RAMSGATE, a port - town of Kent, ſitu- 
ated between the north and ſouth Fore - 
land, eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Canter- 


« bury. | 
RAMPHASTOS, in ornithology, a genus 
of birds, of the order of the picæ, the beak 
of which is remarkably large, and with- 
out any viſible noſtrils : the toes are the 
fame in number and the ſame way placed 
as in the parrot. See PARROT. 
This genus comprehends the toucan, the 
pepper-bird, and ſeveral other ſpecies. 
See the articles 'TOUCAN, Sc. 
RAMUS, in general, denotes a branch of 
any thing, as of a tree, an artery, vein, 
Sc, 
RANA, the FROG, in zoology. See the 
article FROG. | 
Rax A PISCATRIX, the FROG-FISH, in 
ichthyology, a fiſh of a very irregular 
figure, not unlike that of a tadpole; its 
body being very inconſiderable in pro- 
portion to the vaſt ſize of its head, which 
has a very large mouth furniſhed with 
ſharp teeth, and ſurrounded with fleſhy 
tubercles ; and on the under part of the 
body there are two fins reſembling a 
mole's feet. See plate COXXVIL. fig. 4. 
It is the fame with the lophius, See the 
article Lorhius. 
* "RANA, or RANuLA. See RANULA, 
"RANCHIERA, a port-town of Terra 


Firma, ſituated in welt long. 72%, non tk 
lat. 119 34, | 
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tonſhire, ten miles north eaſt of Hun- 


RANGIFER, the REIN-DEER. 


RAN 

RANCID, denotes a fatty ſubſtance that 
is become rank or muſty.; or has con- 
tracted an ill ſmell by being kept cloſe, 


RANDIA, a genus of plants, the claſs of 
which is not yet fully aſcertained : its 
flower is monopetalous, and of the ſhapes 
of a ſaucer ; the limb is divided into five 
ſegments : the fruit is an oval, unilocu- 
lar capſule, containing numerous com- 

preſſed ſeeds, ſurrounded with a pulp. 

RANDOM $HorT, in gunnery, is a ſhot 
made when the muzzle of a gun is raiſed 
above the horizontal line, and is not de- 
ſigned to ſhoot directly, or point blank. 
The utmoſt random of any piece is about 
ten times as far as the bullet will go 
point-blank. The bullet will go fartheſt 
when the piece is mounted to about 45 

above the level range. See GUNNERY. 

RANFORCE RING. See RE-1N-FORCED= 
RING. 

RANGE, in gunnery, the path of a bullet, 
or the line it deſcribes from the mouth 
of the piece to the point where it lodges. 
If the piece lie in a line parallel to the 
horizon, it is called the right or level 
range: if it be mounted to 45, it is ſaid 
to have the utmoſt range, all others be- 

tween oo and 45% are called the interme- 
diate ranges, FI | 

RANGER, a ſworn officer of a foreſt, ap- 
pointed by the - king's | letters-patent, 
whole buſineſs is to walk through his 
charge, to drive back the deer out of the 
purlieus, &c. and to preſent all tref- 
paſſes within his juriſdiction at the next 
toreſt- court. : 

RANGES, in a ſhip, two pieces of timber 
that go acroſs from ſide to fide ; the one 
on the fore-caſtle, a little abaft the fore- 
maſt, and the other in the beak-head, 
before the wouldings of the bow- ſprit. 

See the 
article REIN, : 

RANGING, in war, diſpoſing the troops 
in the order proper for an engagement, 
or for marching. . 

RANGING, in building, ſignifies running 
ſtrait, when the ſides of a work do not 
break into angles. | 

RANINE veins. See RANULARES. 

RANK, the order or place allotted a per- 

| fon, ſuitable to his quality or merit. 

Rax k, in war, is a row of ſoldiers, placed 
tide by tide. | | 
To double the ranks, is to put two ranks 
into one. To cloſe the ranks, 1s to 
bring the men nearer : and to open them, 
x to tet them farther apart. 


"RANSOM, 


e 
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RANSOM, a ſum of money paid for the 


obtain the offender's 


redemption of a ſlave, or tor the liberty 
of a priſoner of war. In our law-books, 
ranſom is alſo uſed for a ſum paid for 
the pardon of ſome great offence, and to 
liberty. 


| RANT, in the drama, an extravagant, un- 


natural, and improbable flight of paſſion. 


RANULA, or RAN A, in medicine, a tu- 


mour under the tongue, which like a li- 


ature hinders a child from ſpeaking or 
ucking. 


The matter contained in theſe tumours 


R 


RANULARES, or RANINE VEINS, in 
anatomy, two veins under the apex of 


is various, it being ſometimes a tena- 
cious and mucous lymph, ſometimes a 
thick and purulent matter, and ſome- 
times of a hard and ſtony conſiſtence. 
The ſafeſt method of cure, according to 
Heilter, is to turn the tongue upwards, 
and to make a tranſverſe inciſion through 
the tumour, in order to diſcharge the in- 
cluded matter; after which you may de- 
terge or deſtroy the remaining tunic 
with honey of roſes ſharpened with ſpi- 
rits of vitriol, and then the cure may be 
eaſily completed with a mixture of oil 
and lugar. Sometimes the tubercle breaks 
of itſelt, and then you mult deterge and 
heal the ulcer as before. 

ANUNCULUS, cRowFoorT, in botany, 


a genus of the polyaxdria-polygnia claſs of. 


plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
five obtuſe petals : there is no pericar- 
pium ; the ſeeds, which are numerous, 
being connected to the receptacle, by 
means of very ſhort peduncles. See 
plate CCXXVII. fig. 5. 

'This genus comprehends the ficaria, ra- 
nunculds, and ranunculoides of authors: 
there are a great many ſpecies of it in 
our meadow and paſture grounds, where 
they remain after the — Haw is grazed; 
becauſe being very acrid, the cattle never 
eat them, otherwiſe they would bliſter 
their mouth: and throats. - 


the tongue, which ariſe from the internal 
jugular, and run on either ſide the linea 
mediana. See the article TONGUE. 


RAOLCONDA, a city of the hither India, 


ſituated in the province of Golconda: 
eaſt long. 79%, north lat. 179 12. 


RAPACIOUS ANIMALS, are ſuch as live 


membranous ſtomach, and not a muſcu- 


upon prey. 
The charaGteriſtic marks of rapacious 
birds are, that they have a large head 


and a ſhort neck, hooked, ſtrong, and 


ſnarp- pointed talons, a ſharp fight, a 
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lous one, or a gizzard like birds that live 
on grain. TN | 
RAPA, RAE, in botany, is made by 

: Linnzus a ſpecies of braſſica. . 
RAPE, in law, the having carnal know- 


; 


a. - 


ledge of a woman by force and againſt 
her will. By ſtatute, whoever carnally 
knows a female child under ten years of 


age, ſhall ſuffer as a felon ; and here it 
does not ſignity whether ſuch child con- 


ſented, or was forced ; it is only to be 
proved that the offender entered her body; 
the crime itſelf conſiſts in penetration 
and emiſhon : but where there is neither 


of theſe, an attempt to raviſh, be it 


never ſo outrageous, is deemed only an 
aſſault. In caie a woman conceives, 
it is held to be no rape, from an opinion, 


that ſhe cannot conceive unleſs ſhe con- 
(ent. 


However, it is no excuſe that a 
woman at laſt yielded to the violence and 
conlented, if her conſent was extorted by 
the fear of death and impriſonment. 
However, it is a ſtrong preſumption 
againk the woman, if ſhe make no com- 


plaint within forty days after the injury, 
which is the time allowed by law, - A 


woman who has been raviſhed may pro- 
ſecute, and likewiſe be a witneſs in her 
own cauſe : but it is remarked by chief 
juſtice Hales, that how far the woman's 


| teſtimony is to he believed, muſt be en- 


tirely left to the jury on the trial; it 
being more or leſs credible according to 
the circumſtances of the fact. The aiders 


and abetters in the commiſſion of a rape 
are indictable as principals, and are 


guilty of felony without benefit of clergy. 
Antiently this crime was not deemed 
felony : but it was puniſhed with the 


loſs of the offenders eyes and privy mem- 


bers. | 
The civilians make another kind of rape, 


called rape of ſubornation or ſeduction; 
which is ſeducing a maid either to un- 


cleanneſs or marriage, and that by 
run means, provided there be. a con- 
derable diſparity in the age and cir- 
cumſtances of the parties. See the article 
RAVISHMENT., Pa 


-RaPE of the foreſt, a treſpaſs commited in a 


foreſt by violence. See FOREST. 


RAPE is alſo a name given to a diviſion _ 
of a county, and ſometimes means the 


ſame as a hundred, and et other times 


ſignifies a diviſion conſiſting of ſeveral 
thus Suſſex is divided into 


hundreds; 


ſix rapes, every one of which, beſides its 
hundreds, has a caſtle, a river, and a 


foreſt belonging to it. The like parts 
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min | other counties are called tithings, 
lathes, or wapentakes. | 


Arg alſo fignifies the ſtalks of the cluſters 
x of 3 dried, and freed from 


r. See the article VINEGAR. 
RarE sEED, the feed of a plant deſcribed 
by authors under the name of napus ſyl- 
veſtris and bunias ſylveſtris. 
ticle NaPUs. 7 
Rape · ſeed is cultivated to great advan- 
tage in ſeveral counties in England, par- 
ticularly in Lincolnſhire, and conſider- 
able quantities of it are brought from 
Holland. From this ſeed is drawn an 
oil called rape oil, which is uſed in the 
v woollen manufacture, and in the materia 
medica is eſteemed attenuant, cordial, 
and ſudorific. 
Rape - ſeed, on being imported, pays a 
duty of 51- 138. 6d. the laſt, contam- 
ing ten quarters; and draws back, on ex- 
portation, 51. 88. 90. | 
RAPHANUS, the RADisH, in botany, a 
genus of the tetradynamia claſs of 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
— leaves diſpoſed in the form of a 
croſs : its fruit is a pod, containing ſeve- 
ral roundiſh and {ſmooth ſeeds. 
Radiſhes are attenuant, and good in 
ſcurvies and other diſorders proceeding 
from viſcidities of the juices, and other 
obſtructious of the glands. 


winged inſects of the neuroptera order; 
the head of which is of a horny ſub- 
+ ſtance, and depreſſed ; 
is armed with a (lender horny wea- 
n, not bifid at the extremity : it is 
about the ſize of the ſcorpion fly, and is 
common in meadows in July, _ 


RAPIER, formerly ſignified a long, old - 
faſhioned broad ſword, ſach as thoſe 


worn by the common ſoldiers : but it 
now denotes a ſmall ſword, as contra- 
diſtinguiſhed from a back- word. 
RAPINE, in law, taking away another's 
oods, &c. openly and by 2 
RAPISTRUM, in botany, the ſame with 
crambe. See the article CRaMBE. 


RAIL OLLA, a town of Italy, in the king- 


dom of Naples, ſixty-ſix miles eaſt of 
Naples. 
RAPPAHANOCK, a large navigable 
river which riſes in the mountains weſt 
of Virginia, and diſcharges itſelf into 
the bay of Cheſepeak. 
RAPPERSWEIT, a town of Switzerland, 
in the canton of Zurich, ſeventeen miles 
ſouth-eaſt of the city of Zurich. 


5 : 


the fruit. This is uſed in making vine - 


See the ar- 


RAPHIDIA, in zoology, a genus of four - 


and its tail- 


R A R 

RAPSODY. SeeRuaysoDy. 

RAPTU HzREDIs, an antient writ which 
lay at common law, for taking away an 


* 


heir that held land in ſockage. 
article RAVISHMENT. | 
RAPTURE, an extaſy, or tranſport of 
mind. See EXTAsSY, ENTHUSIaSM, Sc. 
RAPUNCULUS, in botany, a plant other- 
wile called pytheuma. See PYTHEUMA. 
RAPUNTIUM, a plant called allo lobelia. 
See the article LOBELIA. 


See the 


RARE, in phyſics, ſtands oppoſed to denſe, 


and denotes a body that is very porous, 
whole parts are at a great diſtance from 
one another, and which contains but 
little matter under a large bulk. See the 
following article. 

RAREFACTION, rarefactia, in phyſics, 
the act whereby a body is rendered rate; 
that is, brought to poſſeſs more room, or 
appear under a larger bulk without acceſ- 
ſion of any new matter. | 
Rarefaction is oppoſed to condenſation. _ 
See CONDENSATION, COMPRESSION, 
and DENSITY. 2 | 
Rarefaction is moſt properly reſtrained 
to that expanſion of a mals into a larger 
bulk, which is effected by heat. All ex- 
panſion from other cauſes they call dila- 
tation. See EXPANSION, DIL ATATION, 
and FIRE. | 
It is by rarefaction that gunpowder has 
its effect, and to the ſame principle alſo 
we owe our Kolipiles, thermometers, 
Sc. The degree to which the air is ra- 
rifiable, exceeds all imagination; ſuch is. 
the rarefaction of common air from its 
own principle of elaſticity, and without 
any previous condenſation, that Mr. 


Boyle found it to dilate itſelf ſo as to 


take up 13679 times its former ſpace ; 
and when compreſſed, the ſame author 
found its greateſt ſpace when moſt rarified, 
to its leaſt when moſt condenſed, as 55000 
to 1. See AIR and ATMOSPHERE. 
Such an immenſe rarefaction, Sir Iſaac 
Newton ſhews is inconceivable on any 
other principle than that 'of a repelling 
force mherent in the air, whereby its 
particles mutually fly from one another. 
This repelling force, he obſerves, is much 
more conſiderable in air than in other 
bodies, as being generated from the moſt 
fixed bodies, and that with much difk- 
culty, and -ſcarce without fermentation ; 
thoſe principles being always found to 
fly each other with the moſt force, which, 
when in contact, cohere the moſt firmly. 
M. Mariotte eſtabliſhed this as a prin- 
ciple, from experiments, that the differ- 
ent 
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wherewith it is prefſed. Hence, fuppo- 
ling the mercury in the level of the ſea 
ſulpended to 28 inches, which is the 


weight of the whole atmoſphere; and 


that 60 feet height of air are equivalent 


to a line or % of an inch of mercury, ſo 
chat the barometer at the height of 60 


feet from the ſea, would fall a line, It 


is caly finding what height of air would 
de equal to a ſecond, or any other line of 


mercury; for, as 28 inches of mercury 
I are to 28 inches, fo is the height of 
60 feet of air to a fourth term, which is 
the height of air correſponding to a ſecond 
line of mercury. And after the ſame 
manner may Me height of air mowed 
ing to each line be found, which will 
make a geometrical progreſſion, the ſum 


whereof will be the whole height of the 


atmoiphere, and of conſequence a certain 


part of that ſum will be the, height of a 


mountain, at whole top the. barometer 
ſhall have ſunk a certain quantity. See 
the article BAROMETER. 

Meſſ. Caſſini and Maraldi, upon mea+ 
ſuring the heights of ſeveral mountains, 
found that this progreſſion of M. Mariotte 
was detective; that it always gave the 
height of the mountains, and conſequent- 
ly the rarefactions, leſs than they really 
were; and from ſome farther experi- 
ments M. Amontons found, that the 
principles will only hold in the mean 
rarefactions, not the extremes. See the 
article MOUNTAIN. 


The open air, in which we breathe, ſays 


Sir ifaac Newton, is 8 or goo times 


lighter than water, and by conſequence 


8 or 900 times rarer. And fince the 
air is compreſſed by the weight of the 
incumbent atmoſphere, and the denſity 
of the air is propertionable to the com- 


preſſing force, it follows by computa- 


tion, that at the height of about ſeven 


_ engliſh miles from the earth, the air is 


four times rarer than at the ſurface of 


the earth; and at the height of 14 miles, 


it is 16 times rarer than at the ſurſace 


of the earth; and at the height of 21, 


28, or 35 miles, it is reſpectively 64, 2 56, 
or 1924 times rarer, or thereabouts; and 
at the height of 70, 140, and 210 miles, 
it is about x000000, 1000c02000000, or 
10002000000000Ccoo00, c. 

Mr. Cotes has found, from experiments 


made with a thermometer, that linſeed- 


oil is rarified in the proportion of 40 to 
39 in the heat of the human body; in 
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ent rarefactions or condenſatians of the 
Air, follow the proportion of the weights 


RAS, a rank ſort of file. 
RAS TAT, the name of two towns of 
Germany; one in the circle of Bavaria 


much ſhorter, as well as 


"RAT 
that of x5 to 14, in that degree of hem 
wherein water is made 'to boil ; in the 


harden ; and, finally, in the proportion 


of 23 to 20, in that degree wherein 


melted tin arrives at a perfect folidity. 
The fame author diſcovered, that the ra- 
refaction of the air in the ſame degree 
of heat is ten times greater than that of 
the linſeed- oil; and the rarefaction of 
the oil, about fifteen times greater than 
that of the ſpirit of wine. 


RAREFACTIVES, in medicine, reme- 


dies which open and enlarge the pores of 


the ſkin, to give an eaſy vent to the mat- 
ter of perſpiration : or ſuch medicines as 


rarify the blood, as aniſe, maltows, pel- 
litory, chamomile- flowers, linſeed, &c. 


RASANT, or RAE AN x, in fortification. 


Rafant-flank, or line, is that part of the 
curtin or flank whence the ſhot exploded 


rale, or glance, along the ſurface of the 
oppolite baſtion. Za 
RASEBURG, a port-town of Sweden, in 


the province of Finland, and territory 
of Nyland, ſituated on the gulph of Fin- 
land: eaſt long. 23*, north lat. 6022“. 


RASEN, a market-town of Lincolnſhire, 


ſituated twe.ve miles north-ealt of Lin- 
colin. | 


RASH, in medicine, an eruption upon the 


proportion of 15 to 13, in that degree 
of heat wherein melted tin begins to 


ſkin, thrown out in fevers or turfeits. 


See FILE, 


and archbiſhopric of Saltzburg, ſituated 


on the river Ens, th:rcty-five miles ſouth 
of the city Ens; another in the cirgle of 


Swabia, and *"marquiiate of Baden, ſitu- 
ated on the eaſt fide of the river Rhine, 
twenty-one miles touth- welt of Philipſ- 
burg. | | 


RAT, in zoology, the enghſh name of 


ſeveral ſpecies of the mus-kind ; as the 


water rat. See plate CCXXVII. hg. 6. 


where n? 1. reprefents the common, and 


n? 2. the ground: rat. 
The common rat is a quadruped too 
well known to need much deſcription, 
It is of. a browniſhegrey colour, with a 
long and almoſt naked tail. It greatly 
reſembles the common mouſe in form, 
but it is at leaſt five times as large: the 
tail is divided into more than an hun- 


= dred and fifty annular joints. 


The ground-rat is nearly of the ſize of 
the common rat, only that its tail is 
15 © 


» 


common rat, the ground-rat, and the 


more hairy. 
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The water-rat is conſiderably larger than 


the common kind: its tail is all the way 


of the ſame thickneſs, and is abrupt at 
the end: its legs are ſhorter than thoſe 
of the common rat, but its feet are longer, 
and the toes connected by membranes. 
See NORWAY. 


RAT-TAILS, or ARRESTS, in the manege, 


£ 2 


ſignify hard callous ſwellings upon. the 


hinder legs under the hough, running 


along the ſinew. 


„ 
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carries. Of theſe there are fix rates. 
A firſt rate man of war has its gun - deck 
from 159 to 174 feet in length, and from 
44 to 50 feet broad; it contains from 
1313 to 1882 tons, has from 706 to 
Soo men, and carries ſrom 96 to 100 


guns. | 
gun decks from 153 to 165 feet long. 


A horſe is' called rat-tail, when he has 


no hair upon his tail. 


RATAFIA, a fine ſpirituous liquor, pre- 


* 


2 from the kernels, Cc. of ſeveral 


inds of fruit, particularly of cherries, 


and apricots. | . 5 
Ratafia of cherries is prepared by bruiſing 
the chefries, and putting them into a 


veſſel wherein brandy has been long kept; 
then adding, to them the kernels of 


cherries, with ſtrawberries, ſugar, cin- 
namon, white pepper, nutmegs, cloves ; 


and to twenty pound of cherries, ten . 


quarts of brandy, The veſſel is leſt 
open ten or twelve days, and then ſtopped 


cloſe for two months before it be tapped. 


Ratafia'of apricots is prepared two ways, 


Wix, either by boiling the apricots in 


white wine, adding to the liquor an equal 
quantity of brandy with ſugar, cinna- 


mon, mace, and the kernels of apricots ; 


R 


8 


% 


R 


infuling the whole for eight or ten days ; 
then ſtraining the liquor, and putting it 
up for uſe: or elſe by infuſing the 


256 tons, carry from 


RAT 


Second rate ſhips have their 


and from 41 to 46 broad ;. they contain 
from 1086 to 1482 tons, and carry from 
524 to 640 men, and from 84 to 90 
on Third rates have their gun decks 
rom 140 to 158 feet in ſength, from 37 
to 42 feet broad; they contain from 871 


to 1262 tons; carry from 389 to 476 
men, and from 64 to 80 guns. Fourth 


rates are in length on the gun deeks 
from 118 to 146 feet, and from 29. to 
38 broad, they contain from 448 to 91 5 


tons; carry from 226 to 346 men, and ſrom 


48 to 60 guns. Fifth rates have their 


gun decks from 100 to 120 feet long, 
and from 24 to 31 broad; they contain 


from 2 59 to 542 tons, and carry from 
145 to 190 men, and from 26 to 44 
uns. Sixth rates have their gun decks 
rom 87 to 95 feet long, and from 22 
to 25 broad; they contain from 152 to 


and from 16 to 24 guns. | 
It is to be obſerved, that the new-built 
ſhips are much larger, as well as better, 


than the old ones of the ſame rate; 


apricots cut in pieces in brandy, for a 
day or two, paſſing it through a ſtrain- 
ing bag, and then putting in the uſual 


| gents. 5 


AT CH, or Rasu, in clock-work, a 
ſort of wheel having twelve fangs, which 


ferve to liſt up the detents every hour, 


and make the clock ſtrike. See CLock. 


ATCHETS, in a watch, are the ſmall 
teeth at the bottom of the fuſy, or bar- 
rel, which ſtops it in winding up. 


RATE, a ſtandard or proportion, by 


which either the quantity or value of a 
thing is adjuſted. 


 RATE-TY THE, when ſheep or. other cattle 
are kept in a pariſh for leſs time than a 


year, the owner mult pay tythe for them, 


Pro rata, according to the cuſtom of 


the place. g 


gree, or diſtinction, as to magnitude, 
burden, Sc. The rate is uſually ac- 
counted by the Jength and breadth of 
the gun-deck, the number of tons, and 


the number of men and guns the veſſel 


R 


whence the double numbers all along : 
the larger of which expreſs the pro- 
3 of the new- built ſhips, as the 
eſs thoſe of the old ones. See the 
articles SHIP and NAv vx. ; 


 RATEEN, or RAaTTEN, in commerce, a 


thick woolen ſtuff, quilled, woven 'on a 
loom with four adde, like ſerges, and 
other ſtuffs, that have the whale or quil- 
ling. There are ſome rateens dreſſed 
and prepared like cloths; others left 
ſimply in the hair, and others where the 
hair or knap is frized. 
chiefly ct in France, Holland, 
and Italy, and are moftly uſed in linings. 
The frize is a ſort of coarſe rateen, and 
the drugget is a rateen half linen, half 
woolen. 


ATIFICATION, ratificatio, an act ap- 


. proving. of, and confirming ſomething 


RATE of @ ſhip of war is its order; de- 


done by another in our name- 


This word is particularly uſed in our 


laws for the confirmation of a clerk in 


a benefice, prebend,. &c. formerly given 


him by the biſhop, &c. where the right 
of patronage is doubted to be in the 
king. $.. 3 2 ro_ ; 

Rati- 


50: to 110 men, 


4. 


Rateens are 
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_ -  Ratification is alſo uſed for an act con- to a ſuperficies, how. ſmall ſoever; theſe 
can therefore never b compared together, 


r ͥ d DMN, AD ED ae. SS 


r magnitudes of the ſame kind, according ber of attendants that they are obliged to 
4 to quantity; that is, as to how often tile keep. When the ration is augmented 
3 one contains, or is contained, in the on occaſions of rejoicing, it is called. a 
n _ - other) and is found by dividing Aby B, double ration. The ſhip's crews have 
4 or B by A; and here note, that that alſo their rations or allowances of biſket, 
8 quantity which is referred to another pulſe, and water, proportioned according 
2 - quantity, is called the antecedent of the. to their ſtock. WP cs 
0 ratio; and that to which the other is re- RAT ILONABILES Exr ENS, reaſonable 
5 ferred, is called the conſequent of the #xpences. The commons in parliament, 
| ratio; as, in the ratio of A to B, A is as well as the proctors of the clergy, 
t the. antecedent, and B the conſequent. in convocation, were antiently allowed 
Ks Therefore any quantity, as antecedent, rationabiles expenſas; that is, ſuch al- 
; divided by any quantity as a conſequent, I-wance as the King, confidering the 
: gives the ratio of that antecedent to the prices of all things, ſhall judge meet to 
B conlequent,, _ f | — 2 =: people, to pay for the ſub- 
e N . iitence of their repreientatives. IM 
Ee Thus the A of yr to B 7 but the. RATIONABILI 1 288 in law, 1 
I HE: 7 : is a writ which lies for the widow againſt 8 
a : phe e ug we j and, ** ee, the executors of her deceaſed huſband, | 
a 2 12 Hs who deny to give her the third part of 
d the ratio of 12 to 4 is — , or triple; his goods after the debts and funeral 
. "ks , i e's charges are paid, It is obſerved,” that 
d er _ —_— of hon e 122 3 we by the ee. law of England, the 
ft ſubtriple. 855 i goods of a deceaſed perſon, his debts be- 
ne And here note, that the quantities, thus ing firſt paid, ſhall be divided into three 
re compared, muſt be of the ſame kind; equal parts, and go to the wife, her 
d, that is, ſuch, which, by multiplication, children, and executors; wherefore this 
8. may be made to exceed one the other, or Wilt may be brought by the children 
1d as theſe quaiftities are ſaid to have a as well as the widow. But it has been 
if ratio between them, which, being mul- * has writ only lies where the 
tiplied, may be made to exceed one ano- cuſtom or the country warrants it. 

p- 5 Thus a line, how ſhort ſoever, RA TIONABILIBUS dviſis, in law, a 
ng may be multiplied, that is, produced to Writ that is brought where there are two 

| long as to exceed in length any given lords in different towns, who have ſigno- 
ur right line, and conſequently theſe may mies adjoining together, and one of them 
* de compared together, and the ratio ex- finds his waſte by little and little to have 
en preſſed; but as a line can never, by been incroached upon; then the lord on 
ht any multiplication whatever, be made to whole ground the incroachment was 
he have breadth, that is, to be made equal made ſhall have this writ againſt the other 
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done in our own. name. 


RATIO, inarithmetic and geometry, isthat 


relation of homogeneous things which 


firming ſomething we ourlelves have 


and conſequently have no ratio or reſpect 
one to another, according to quantity 3 


that is, as to how often the one contains, 


determines the quantity of one from the 


quantity of another, without the inter- 
vention of a third. ö 


Two numbers, lines, or quantities, A 


and B, being propoſed, their relation 
one to another may be conſidered under 
one of theſe two heads: 1. How much 


or is contained in the other. 


| See the 
article PROPORTION. | 


RATIOCINATION, ratiacizatio, the act 


of reaſoning. See REASONING. 


RATION, or RarIAx, in the army, a 
portion of ammunition, bread, drink, 


A. exceeds B, or B exceeds A; and this 


is found by taking A from B, or B from 


ratio. 2. Or how many times, and parts 


of a time, A contains B, or B contains 


_ A ; and this is called geometric reaſon or 


ratio; (or, as Euclid defines it, it is the 


mutual habitude, or reſpect, of two 


and forage, diſtributed to each ſoldier in 
the army, for his daily ſubſiſtence, &c. 


The horſe have rations of hay and oats 


A, and is called arithmetic reaſon or 


when they cannot out to forage. 
The rations of 2 regulated by 
weight. The ordinary ration of a foo 
ſoldier is a pound and a half of bread per 
day. The officers have ſeveral rations 
according to their quality and the num- 
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FAT 
to reckiſy the bounds and diviſions. In 
which reſpect it is ſaid by Fitzherbert, to 
be in its nature a writ of right. 


> RATIONAL, reaſonable; See REA50N. 
RATIONAL is alto applied to integral, 


- 


fractional, and mixt numbers: thus we 


fay rational fraction, rational integer, 
and rational mixt number, for the ex- 
lanation and doftrine of which, fe 
UMBER and FRACTION, | 


Rational is applied to the true horizon, 


in oppoſition to the ſenſible or apparent 
one. See HoR1ZON. 

Rational is alſo applied to quantity, ra- 
tio, Cc. See QUANTITY, RaTlo, &c. 


= RATIONALE, a ſolution, or account of 


the principles of ſome opinion, action, 
hypotheſis, phznomenon, or the like. 


See the articles PRINCIPLE, PHEENO- 


MENON, Ce. 


Hence rationale is the title of ſeveral 
books. | | 


RATIONALE is alſo the latin name for an 


antient ſacerdotal veſtment, worn by thc 
high prieſt, under the old law, being a 
— of embroidered ſtuff, worn on the 

reaſt, about a ſpan ſquare. A rationale 
appears to have been antiently worn by 
the biſhops, under the new law : but au- 


thors are in doubt about its form; ſome 


having it to reſemble that of the Jews ; 
others taking it to be only the pallium. 


See the article PALLIUM., 
RATIONIS os, in anatomy, a term ſome- 


times uſed for the os frontis. Sce the 


— 


article FRoNTISs os. | 


dutchy of Sileſia, ſituated on the river 
Oder, ſixteen miles north · eaſt of Trop- 


paw. 


RArirox is allo a city of hither India, 


capital of the province of Malva, ſitu- 
ated eaſt long. 80%, north lat. 2 50. 


_ RATISBON, a city of Germany, in the 


circle of Bavaria, ſituated at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Danube and Regen, 
in eaſt long. 12* 5, north lat. 49%. 


This is a tree imperial city, and here 


the aſſembly or diet of the ſtates of the 
empire meets. See the article Dix. 


RATLINES, or as the ſeamen call them, 
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by the ſame eſteemed only ſo many dif- 
| ferent kinds of rattles. See the articles 


BELL, CROFALUM,/and 'S$1STRUM, 


What we commonly call rattles. now, is 


R 


no more than a ftick of wax in a filver 
handle, to which is ſuſpended a number 
of little bells of the ſame, or ſome other 
metal, ſerving in che hands of children 
to make a rattling or tinkling note, or 
otherwiſe to play withal, - © | 
Rattles for children the groce, contain- 
ing twelve dozen, pay, on impertation, 
x8. 1795 d. and, on exportation, draw 


n | 
back xs. £3; d. 


ATTLE-SNAKE,  crotalophorus, in 
zoology, a genus of ſerpents, having 
ſcuta that cover the whole under-fur- 


face of the body and tail, and having 


the extremity of the body terminated by 
2 kind of rattle, formed of a feries of 
urceolated articulations, which are move- 
able, and make a noile, See plate 
CCX XVIII. fig. 1. a e 3 

Ot this ſerpent, there are two ſpecies, 
the greater one with the ſeuta of the ab- 


domen a hundred and ſeventy-two, of 


* RATIPOR, a town of Bohemia, in the 


* RarTLivs, thoſe lines which make the 
125 ladder ſteps to get up the ſhrouds and 


puttocks, hence 


called the ratli 
the ſhrouds. hone au. ofa 


inſtrument of the pulſative kind, called 


tinnabulum, crotalum, and ſiſtrum » Were 


by the Romans crepitaculum. The tin- 


RATTLE, among the antients, a muſical 


the tail twenty one; and the Jefſer tatile- 
ſnake, having the feuta of the abdomen 
a hundred and fixty-five,, of the tail 
twenty-eight. The larger is a very 
terrible, and at its full growth, a very 
large ſerpent, growing to eiglit feet in 


length, with a proportionable thiekneſs: 


the head is large, broad, depreſſed, and 
of a pale brown: the iris of the eye 19 
red; the back is of a brown colour, 
with an admixture of a ruddy yellow, 
and variegated with a great many ir- 
regular tranſverſe liſts, of a deep black ; 
the belly is of a paliſh blue; the rattle 
is of a firm, as it were of a horny 
ſubſtance, and brown colour, compoſed 
of a number of cells, which are articu- 
lated one within another, whielr articu- 
lations being very looſe, the included 
points ſtrike againſt the inner ſurface of 
the rings they are admitted into; and 
makes that rattling noiſe, when the ſer- 
pee vibrates, or ſhakes its tail. This 
erpent is frequent in the woods. of 
America : the bite-is fatal, but it is eaſy 
to avoid it, the creature being ſluggiſn, 


moving ſlowly, never attacking a man 


unleſs proveked, and giving notice be- 
fore it bites by ſhaking its rattle. - | 
The leſſer ſpecies of this ſerpent grows 


to about ſeven feet in length, and in 


moſt particulars is like the former one, 
and its bite is equally miſchicv. bus. 
e 


%, 


— 
my 
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RarrIESsMAKE-xOOr, the ſame wich the 


f „a ſpecies. of polygala. See the 
article POLYGAL As. W 


RAVA, a city of Great Poland, capital 


. of the Palatinate of Rava, ſituated fifty 
miles fouth-eaſt of Warſaw, 


RAUCEDO, hoarſene/s, in medicine. See | 


the article 'HOARSENESS. | 4 
RAVELIN, in fortification, was antiently 
a flat baſtion, placed in the middle of a 
curtin ; but now a detached work com- 
poſed only of two faces, Which make a 
laliant angle, without, any flanks, and 
raiſed before the curtin on the counter- 
ſcarp of the place. A ravelin is a tri- 
angular work, reſembling the point of 


a ͤbaltion, with the flanks cut off. See | 


the article FORTIFICATION. \ 
Its uſe before à curtin is to cover th 
| te flanks of the two next baſtions; 
It is uſed alſo to cover a bridge, or a 
gate, and is always placed without the 
moat. There are alſo double ravelins 
t at ſerve to cover each other: they are 
ſaid to be double, when they are joined 
by a curtin. See CURTIN. x; 


RAVEN, in ornithology, a ſpecies of the 


corvus, of the bigneſs of a common hen, 
of a black colour, with a blue back: the 
head is ſmall, depreſſed on the crown, 
and flatted at hoth ſides : the eyes are 
large, bright and piercing; the beak is 
conſiderably long and thick, and ſome - 
what ridged on the back, and ſharp at 
the point. See Cokvus. | 
RAVENGLAS,a port town of  Cumber- 
land, ſituated on the Iriſ Channel, 
chirty eight miles ſouth· weſt of Carliſle. 


RAVENN A, à city of Italy, in the pape's 


territories,” capital of the province of 
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RAY, in optics, a beam of light, emitted 


from a radiant, or luminous body. See 


the article Liar. 


Rays are defined. by Sir Iſaac Newton, 


to be the leaſt parts of light, whether 
ſucceſſive in the {ame line, or cotempo- 
rary in ſeveral lines. For that light con- 
ſiſts of parts of both kinds is evident, 
ſince one may ſtop what comes this mo- 
ment in any point, and let paſs that 
which comes preſently after: now the 
leaſt light, or part of light, which may 
be thus ſtopped, be calls a ray of light. 
A ray, or right line, drawn from the 
point of concourſe. of the two optical 
axes, through the midtlle of the right 
line, which paſſes by the centers of the 
. two pupils of tlie eyes, is by ſome called 
a common ray. See VISION. 
As for direct, converging and divergin 
rays ; rays of incidence, inflection, re- 
fraction, curvature, Cc. See the articles 
DIRECT, CONVERGING,'&c. | 
RaY-FIiSH, raja. See RAI A. 


RAYLEIGH, à market- tom of Eſſer, 


ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Chelmsford. 


RAYONANT, or Groſs Ra rear, in 


heraldry, one which has rays of glo 

behind it, darting out from No eng 
to all the quarters of the eſcutcheon, 
7 repreſented in plate CCXXVIII. 


g- 2. Ends: Ts | 
RAZANT, or RA$8aNT. See the ar- 


ticle RasANT. 


RAZOR, a well-known inſtrument, uſed 


by furgeons, barbers, Cc. for ſtaving 
2 the, hair from various parts of the 
All razors are prohibited to be im- 
ported. | 


Romania, ſituated eaſt long. 33? north. RazOR-BILL, alta, in ornithology. ger 


lat. 44? 20. ; 8 ty 
RAVISHMENT.,. in law, denotes an un- 
lawful ſeducing either of a woman, or 
an heir that is in ward: ſometimes it is 
Iſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe as a rape. 
e the article RAPE, % 


* 


RAVISHMENT de garde, in law, was a 


writ that formerly lay for the guardian 


by knight's ſervice, or in ſocage, againſt 


a perſon who took from him the body 


of his ward. 3 11 

RAUVOLFIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogyma clais of plants, the 
corolla of which 


limb, divided into five lanceolated feg- 
ments: the fruit is a very large, round- 


ſingle ovated nut in each cell. 


conſiſts of a- ſingle 
funnel-faſhioned petal, with a large 


: ALKAs | 


RAZOR- FISH, dafylus, a ſpecies of ſolen. 
See the article 2 N. 1 


RE, in grammar, an inſeparable particle 


added to the beginning of words, to 
double or otherwile modify their mean- 
ing; as in re- action, re- move, re- ex- 
port, Sc. . | | 
REACH, in the ſea- language, ſignifies 


land, lying nearly in a right line. 
RE-ACTION, in phyſiology, the reſiſtance 
made by all bodies to the action or im- 
viſe of others, that endeayour to change 
tits ſtate whether of motion or reſt. See 
the articles Ac rio and MoT10N. 


The cavſe of the re- action of bodies is 
iſh and fleſhy bilocular we” 1 with a 


no other than their inertia, See the ar- 


READING, 


_ _ ticle INERTIA, 


the diſtance between any two points of 


a. 


# 
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READING, a borough-town in Berkſhire, 
ſituated forty miles welt of London, near 
- the confluence of the rivers, Kennet and 
Thames; it ſends two members to par- 
- Hhament, i 
READINGS, or various READINGS, va- 
. rie lefiones, in criticiſm, are the different 
manner of reading the texts of authors 
in antient manuſcripts, where a diverſity 
- has ariſen from the corruption of time, 
or the ignorance of copyiſts. A great 
part of the buſineſs of critics lies in ſet- 
tling the readings oy confronting the 
- various readings of the ſeveral manu- 
- ſcripts, and conſidering the agreement of 
the words and ſenſe. 5 
Readings are alſo uſed for a ſort of com- 
mentary or gloſs on a law, text, paſſage, 
or the like, to ſhew the ſenſe an author 
© takes it in, and the application he con- 
ceives to be made of it. f 
RE-AFFORESTED, is where a foreſt, 
having been diſafforeſted, is again made 
a foreſt. See FOREST. | 
RE-AGGRAVATION, in the romiſh 
eccleſiaſtical law, the laſt monitory pub- 
liſhed after three admonitions, and be- 
ſore the laſt excommunication. Before 
they proceed to fulminate the laſt ex- 
communication, they (publiſh an aggra- 
vation, and a re-aggravation. See the 
article EXCOMMUNICATION. | 
REAL, reale, is applied to a being that 
actually exiſts, in which ſenſe it coincides 
with actual. See ACTUAL. 
REAL, in law, is oppoſed to perſonal. See 
the article PERSONAL. | 
Thus real action is that whereby the 
-; plaintiff lays title to land, &c. See the 
article ACTION, Sc. 


* 


* 
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tenet is that univerſals are realities, and 


have an actual exiſtence ont of an idea, 


or imagination ; or, as they expreſs it 


in the ſchools, a parte rei; whereas the 
nominaliſts contend that they exiſt only 


R 


in the mind, and are only ideas, or 
manners of conceiving things. 


5 * 


EALIT V, realitas, in the ſchools, a di- 
minutive of ret, thing, firſt uſed by the 


ſcotiſts, to denote a og 


which may 
exiſt of itſelf ; or which 


as a full and 


abſolute being of itſelf, and is not con- 


R 


REALMONT, a town 


RE 


ſidered as a part of any other. 


EALM, regnum, a country which gives 


its head, or governor, the denomination 
of a king. 1 ; 
of France, in the 
province of Languedoc, ſituated thirty- 
two miles north-eaſt of Toulouſe. 
AR, a term frequently uſed in com- 
eu to denote ſomething behind, or 
ckwards, in reſpe& of another, in op- 
ſition to van: thus, in a military ſenſe, 
it is uſed for the hind part of an army, 
in oppoſition to the front. For the rear- 
guard, rear-half files, rear-line, rear- 
rank, and rear-admiral. See GuaRn, 
FILE, LINE, RANK, and ADMIRAL. 


REASON, ratio, a faculty, or power, of 


the mind, whereby it diſtinguiſhes good 
from evil, truth from falſhood ; whereby 
man is diſtinguiſhed from beaſts ; and- 


wherein it is evident he greatly ſurpaſſes 


them : or reaſon is 'that principle where- 
by, comparing ſeveral ideas together, we 


draw conſequences from the relations 


Rear, or CIA A, a city of Mexico, in 


north America, capital of the province 
of Chiapa, ſituated weſt long. 979, north 
lat. 179. 982 | 


REALEIO, a port-town of Mexico, in 


the province of Nicaragua, ſituated on 

the bay of the Pacific Ocean, in weſt 
long. 91 30%, north lat. 129. 

REALGAR, igallum, in the materia 
medica, a name whereby the ſandarach 
has been along time known in the ſhops. 
It has been alſo attributed to the fa. 
tious red arſenic. See the articles SAN- 
DARACH, and ARSENIC. 


philoſophers, forined in oppoſition to the 
nominaliſts. See NoMINALIsTS. 

Under the realiſts are included the ſcotiſts, 
thomiſts, and all excepting the follow- 
ers of Ocham, Their diſtinguiſhing 


REALISTS, realifte, a ſet of ſchool 


= 


they are found to have. 
REASONING. © © Pants 
Some define reaſon to be the compre- 
henſion of many principles which the 
mind ſucceſſively can conceive, and from 


See the article 


which concluſions may be drawn. And 


others conceive reaſon as no other than 
the underſtanding itſelf confidered as it 
diſcourfes. See UNDERSTANDING. * 


Reaſon, Mr. Locke obſerves, contains- 


two diſtin& faculties of the mind, vz, 


| ſagacity, whereby it finds intermediate 


ideas; and illation, whereby it ſo orders 
and diſpoſes of them, as to diſcover 


What connection there is in each link of 


the chain, whereby the extremes are 
held together; and thereby, as it were, 


_ draws into view the truth ſought for, 


Illation, or inference, conſiſts in nothing 
but the perception of the connection 
there is between the ideas in each ſtep of 
the deduftion, whereby the mind comes 


to ſee either the agreement or difagree- 


ment of any two ideas, as in demon- 
: - tration, 


LY 
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the leaſt extenſion o 
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ſtration, in which. it arrives at knowledge; 


or their probable connection, on which 


it gives or with-holds, its aſſent, as in 
opinion. See the articles DEMONSTRA- 


TION, K.NOWLEDGE, Sc. | 

Senſe and intuition reach but a little way, 
the greateſt part of our ee depends 
upon deductions and intermediate ideas. 
In thoſe caſes where we muſt take pro- 


poſitions for true, without being certain 


that they are ſo, we would need to find 
out, examine, and compare the grounds 


of their probability. In both caſes the 
faculty which finds out the means, and 
rightly applies them to diſcover certainty - 
in the one, and probability in the other, 
is that which we call reaſon. In reaſon, 
therefore, we may conſider four degrees, 


firſt the diſcovering and finding out of 
proofs. See INVENTION. | 


Secondly, the regular and methodical 


diſpoſition of them, and laying them in 


ſuch order, as that their connection may 
be plainly perceived. See METHOD. 


Thirdly, the perceiving of their con- 


nection. See JUDGMENT. And, 


Fourthly, the making a right concluſion. 
See CONCLUSION. 

Concerning reaſon, Mr. Locke thinks 
that ſyllogiſm, as was generally thought, 


is not the proper inſtrument of it, nor 
the uſeſulleſt way of exerciſing this 


faculty. See SYLLOGISM. 


- Reaſon, though of very large extent, fails 
us in ſeveral inſtances, as Ek, where our - 
ideas fail; ſecondly, it is often at a loſs, - 
| becauſe of the obſcurity, confuſion, or 


imperfection of the ideas it is employed 
about: thus, 2 no perfect idea of 

[ matter, nor of in- 
finity, we are at a loſs about the diviſi- 
bility of matter. Thirdly, our reaſon 


is often at a ſtand, becauſe it perceives 
not thoſe ideas which would ſerve to 
ſhew the certain or probable agreement 


or diſagreement of any two other ideas. 
Fourthly, our reaſon is yy often en- 


| gaged in abſurdities, and difhculties, o | 


r upon falte principles, whic 
ing followed, lead men into contra- 


words, and uncertain ſigns, often puzzle 


men's reaſon, and bring them to a nonplus. 


Though the deducing one propoſition 
from another be a great part of reaſon, 
and that which it is uſually employed 


about, yet the principal act of ratiocina- 
tion is the finding the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of two ideas one with ano- 


Lahn EA - 
ther by the intervention of a third; asg 
man by a yard finds two houſes to be of 


* 
13 


the ſame length, which could not be 


brought together to meaſure their equality * 
by juxta- poſition. Words have their con- 


ſequences as the ſigns of ſuch ideas ; and 


things agree or diſagree with what they 


really are, but we obſerve it only by our 


ideas. Hence we may be able to form an 
- idea of that ordinary diſtinction of things 


into thoſe that are according to, thoſe 


that are above, and thoſe contrary to, 


reaſon, Thoſe acgording to reaſon, are 
ſuch propoſitions whoſe truth we can diſ- 
cover by examining and tracing thoſe ideas 
we have from ſenſation and reſſection, and 


by a natural deduction find to be true or 


probable. Above reaſon are ſuch propoſi- 


tions, whoſe truth or probability we cannot 


by reaſon derive from theſe principles. 
Contrary to reaſon are ſuch propoſitions as 


are inconſiſtent with, or irreconcileable to, 
our clear and diſtin& ideas. Thus the ex- 


iſtence of one God is according to reaſon ; 
the exiſtence of more than one God, 
contrary to reaſon ; and the reſurrection 
of the body after death, above reaſon. 
Above reaſon may be alſo taken in a 
double ſenſe, viz. above probability, or 
above certainty. 


| Reaſon, as contradiſtinguiſhed to faith, 


Mr. Locke takes to be the diſcovery of 
the certainty or probability ef ſuch pro- 
poſitions. or truths, as the mind arrives 
at, by deductions made from ſuch ideas, 


| which it has got by the ule of its natural 
faculties, wiz. by ſenſation or reflection; 


whereas faith, on the other hand, is the 
aſcent to any propoſition upon the credit 
of the propoler, as coming immediately 
from God, which we call r&elation. 


See FalITH and REVELATION. 


This ule of the word reaſon our author 
takes to be very improper ; faith, as has 
been already obſerved, being nothing 
elſè but a firm aſſent of the mind, which 
if regulated, as is our duty, cannot be 
afforded to any thing but upon good 


| reaſon, and fo cannot be oppoſite to it. 

| REASON is alſo taken in different other 
dictions to themſelves and inconſiſtency - 
in their own thoughts. wa dubious 


ſignifications ; ſometimes it denotes true 
and clear principles; ſometimes it is 
taken for clear and fair deductions from 
theſe principles; and ſometimes: for the 
cauſe, particularly the final cauſe. - 


| REASONABLE a1D was antiently a duty 


that the lord of the fee claimed of his 
tenants holding by knight's ſervice, or 
ſocage, towards marrying his daughter, 
or the making his eldeſt ſon a knight. 

— REASON» 


* * 1. a 
> # 
— * 


» 
i” 
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> 


1 


te mind, deducing ſome unknown pro- 


tributes and properties 
that diftribution, | 


"REASONING, raTIOCINATION, the ex- 
© *>ercile of that faculty of the mind called 
' = 'reaſon 3 or it is an act or operation of 
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in conſequence of 


Fhis firſt aim of reaſon then is to deter- 
mine the genera and ſpecies of things; 


poßtion from other previous ones that are 
evident and known. See Rx Aso. 
x It often happens in the comparing ideas 


together, t 


at their agreement or diſa- 


reement cannot de Yiſeerned at firſt 


- view,” eſpecially if they are of ſuch a 

nature as not to admit of an exact ap- 
. plication to one another: here then, as 
© hag been already obſerved underREAsON, 


o 
* 


* 


» 
+ 


- 


are called 


*& 


© happens in tracing re 
lations of our ideas, where many middle 


.” another in train, 


it becomes neceſſary to look out after 
ſome third idea that will admit of ſach 


nan application as the preſent caſe re · 


quires. Hence it appears that every act 
ef reaſoning neceſfarily ineludes three 


diſtin judgments, two wherein the ideas 
Whole relation we want to diſcover, are 


are ſeverally compared with the middle 


ſelves connected, or disjoined according 
to the reſult of that compariſon. Now, 
us our judgment when put into words 

ropoſitions, fo the expreſſions 
of our . are termed ſyllogiſms. 
And hence it follows that as every act 
of reaſoning implies three ſeveral judg 
ments, ſo every ſyllogilm muſt inclu' 
three diſtinct propoſitions. See the ar- 


tiele 8TLLOG IM. | | a 
In order cherefore to infer a concluſion 


by a ſingle act of reaſoning, the premiſes 


they are not, previous ſyllogiſms are 
"required, in which caſe r 


— 
E 


— 


- things are principally required ; firſt: an 


and the affairs of common life. 
articles Genus, SPECIES, Sc. 


and the ſecond end regards the ſciences 


As in tracing the moſt diſtant relation of 
things we mult always have recourſe to 


inmntervening ideas, and are more or leſs 
ſuccelsſul in our "reſearches, accordin 


to our acquaintance with thoſe ideas, 
and ability of applying them, it is evi- 
dient that to make a good reaſoner two 


. "extenſive knowledge of thoſe interme- . 
diate” ideas, by means of which things 


. 


ws 
Ly 


ſecondly, the ſkill and talent of applying 
them happily in all particular inſtances 


| that egne under conſideration. 
idea, and a third wherein they are them- ' 


There is another. ſpecies: of reaſoning 
with two propoſitions, which ſeems to 


be complcat in itſelf, and where we 
admit the concluſion without tv 


ſing 
any tacit or ſuppreſſed ans Macctbe 


mind from which it follows ſyllogiſti- 


* 


* 


muſt be intuitive propofitions ; where © 


- 


comes a complicated act taken in a va- 


riety of ſucceſſive 2 6 
the 


This frequently 
more remote re- 


terms being called in, the concluſion. / 
cannot be made out, but in conſequence 
of a ſeries of 99 following one 


perceive” that reaſoning, in the highe 
exerciſe of that faculty, is no more than 


un orderly combination of ſimple acts of 


reafoning. See DEMONSTRATION. 

Thus we ſee that reaſoning, beginning 
with firſt principles, riſes gradually from 
one judgment to another, and connects 


"them in ſuch a manner that every ſtage 


lence we may my | 


of the progreſſion brings intuitive cer- 


tainty along with it. 
All the aims of human reaſoning may 


in the general be reduced to theſe two. 


under thoſe univerſal 


2. To rank 2 
ey truly belong; and, 


ideas to which 


5 


cally. This happens between propo- 


ſitions where the connection is fuch that 


ning be- 


the admiſſion of the one neceſſarily, and 


pends is ſelf evident, we content our- 


ſelves with barely affirming it, and in- 
fer that other by a direct concluſion: 


thus, by admitting an univerſal propo- 
ſition we are forced alſo to admit of all 


the particutat propoſitions comprehended 
under it z this being the very condition 
rhat conſtitutes a propoſition univerſal. 
If then that univerſal propoſition chances 


to be ſelf evident, the particular ones 
follow of courſe, without any farther 
train of reaſoning. Fo 

* ſpecies of reaſoning is that 
called by logicians induction; in order 
to the right underſtanding of which, it 
will be neceſſary to oblerve, that our 


general ideas are for the moſt part ca- 


ble of various ſubdiviſions : thus the 
idea of the loweſt ſpecies may be ſub- 
divided into its ſeveral individuals ; the 


idea of any genus into the different 3 


ſpecies it comprehends, and ſo of the 


reſt. If then we ſuppoſe this diftribution 


to be duly made, ſo as to take in the 


whole extent of the idea to which it 


belongs, then it is plain that all the 
ſubdiviſions or parts of any idea taken 


- 


See the 


may be compared one with another; 


at the firlt fight, implies the admiſſion 
alſo of the other: for if it falls out that 
the propoſition on which' the other de- 


ww 


8 together, | 


8 OO OO 


8 NE 
together conſtitute; that whole idea: 


I 2659 1 


» 


That ſe, thoſe coimmodities are ſold for 


thus the ſeveral individuals of any ſpecſes ready money, only deducting or rebating 


. - taken: together conſtitute tbe whole 
a. \: ſpecies;; ang the various ſpecies com- 
« - prebended-uMer N Ae make up the 
Whole genus; this being allowed, it is 
4 2 that whatever may be affirmed 
411 

of any idea ought to be affirmed of the 
whole general idea to which theſe ſub- 


diviſions belong. What may be affirmed 


of alla the individuals of any ſpeties, 
may be affirmed of the whole ſpecies ; 
and what. may be affirmed of all the ſpe - 


cies of any genus, may alſo be affirmed arms againſt the ki 


of the whole genus. This waytof rea- 
ſoning, where we infer univerfally con- 


firmed or denied ſeparntely of all its ſe- 
verah ſubdiviſions and parts, is called rea- 
ſoning by induction : thus, if we ſuppoſe 
the ole tribe of animals ſubdi vid g in- 
to men, beaſts; birds, inſects and fiſhes, 
and then reaſon concerning them in this 
„manner; all men have a power of be- 


ginning motion, all beaſts, birds, and 


; nſeòts have a power of beginning motion, 
all fiſhes have a power of beginning mo- 
tion z therefore all animals have a power 

of beginning motion 
For th 


e:method:of reaſoning by 'a con- 


catenation of ſyllogiſms, lee the article 
„ DEMONSTRATIONS»: Wt Lo bias 
| - For.the-methodiof reaſoning by dilemma, 
.+:ſee;the article DIE MMX 
RE-ATTACHMENT, in law, is à ſe- 
cond attachment of a perſon, Who was 
formerly attacheil and diſmiſſed the court 
without day, on account of the not com- 
ing of the juſtices, or other ſuch caſualty: 
without which, a cauſe diſoontinned can- 
not be revived, but the defendant muſt 
plead de novo. qqi; 1% % He ot aa 
RE-BAPTISANTS, the ſame with ana- 
4 baptiſts, See AcNABAPTEITS«(:. 3447 


of all the ſeveral ſubdiviſions and claſſes 


the inereſt of the money, Which need 
not have been paid till the end of u 5, 
21, Ce. manths: This intereſt is uſu- 


1 4 'L ally regulated on the foot of 8 per rent. 


ber amum. | 


BATEMENT;-in herildry, a dimi- 


* nution or abatament oi the bearing in 4 


Toat of arms, See ABAT EMEA 
REBEL, a town! of Germany, in ine 
„ dutehy of Mecklenburg, 'thirty-two 
mies ſouth eaſt of Guſtro '... 
REBETLION, a, traiterbus taking op of 
| | ag by his own natural 
ſubjects, or thoſe formerly ſubdued. 


a . Commiſſion of REBELLION, See the article a 
cerning any id a, what wehad-beſortaf-. : the a1 


COMMESSIONo e e oe nis lord 
-REBELLIOUS ,asSEMBLY, in law, an 
aſſembling together of twelve or more 
perſons, with an intent of unlawfully 
making uſe- of their on authorityz to 
change or alterany lava of this kingdom, 
or to deſtroy the int loſures of any ground, 

or the banks of any fiſh-pond, pobl, or 
- * conduit;to the intent tat ãt may lit waſte 
and void ; ort deſtroy the deer in any 
park, fiſh in1fifh»ppndsy! coneys in any 
Warren 3 or any houſe, barn, milla, or 
- bays zor ta; hurn ſachs bot corn, abate 
rents, or prices of victuals, Sc. See the 
article RIO / 00d 14 C7 ALI v4 
.REBOUNDo: See:RECOIL fi in +6 
REBUS, an ænigmatical repreſentation of 
ſome nams, & c. by-uſirig figures er pit - 
tures inſtead of words; or parts of words. 
Camden mentions.an inſtance of this a- 
ſurd kind of wit in a';gallant wb en- 
preſſed his: Ibve.to a woman; named Roſe - 
Hill aby painting in- the Border of lg 
gown a roſe, a bill, an eye, a haf and a 
duell; which, in the ſtyle of | the'rebuls, - 
reads, Ref Hill Tilowe auvell. This kind 
of wit was long praQtiſed by the great, 
who took the pains to find devices far 


NBA TE, or REBATEMENT, in com- their names It Wes, however happily 


merce, a term much uſed at Amfterdam, 
for an abatement in the price of ſeveral 
commodities, when the buyer, inſtead of 
taking. time, advances feady money. 

| Rebate, which among vs is uſually call - 
- ed prompt - payment, is eſtimated e by 


2 


ridieuled by Ben Johnſon, in the hu- 

mourous deſeription of Abel ger's 
- device, in the Alehemiſt; and by the 
Spectator, in the device of Jack of Ne.-CwW 


dery; at which time the rebus, being 
med to den poſts, "ws groben out of 


months, and is only allowed for certain ſaſhion at courftt :. > 201 vd 


merchandize; which, accord ing to thecu- 


REBUT TER, in law, the defendant'san- 


: ':Aſhesand pot aſhes; 


. - ſtom of Amſterdam, are fſwer to the plaintiffés ſurrejvinderh in a 
German wools, 3% Tris cauſe depending inithe court of:chancery, 
Spaniſh wools, 0 * Sec. Adfo whenaperſon warrants lands, Sc. 


;© 


= A to another, and tid that has the warranty, 
Italian ilk, (= © bis heir, ſieshinrto whomthe wartpnicy 
. Sugars of Brazrl, 2 


is made, or his heir or aſſignee for the ſame 
15 5 | thing z 
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5 "things * he, who is ſuod, plead the deed 
or, me wi 


ment whether the Jainkff ſhall be receiv- 


z ranty in the deed, Cc. this is called a 


rebutter. 
n 4 town of Italy, in Ip 
Ng ws nee * e we of » 


 RECAPITULATION,' in erste), Sf. ceiver and pipe 
apaftof the peroration. 1225 me article * 2 01, PHO; the Rovum faut! in 


PER OA 1 


whole is collected into one view. 
. an lau, the takin 8 a {e- 
- cond diſtreſs of ane formerly dittrained 


It is alſo 
Iithe name of avwrit which lies for the 


+ &. 10 


certain ſum of money's either: in full for 


It z count. 3 2 1 10: 

of all the. money and goods fecei ved. 

jo See the article Boom”! 7% 16 2 JH Lo 

Riyeamrer, or ReSCEIT, in. law," See the 
article RESCELT:: 


tic Exchange 
*REetezer,: in medicine, erz 
Auditor of the RECBIPTS..:. 
i; UDIroR. 


| RECEIVER, in chemiſiry,! 4 Wade of nth, 3 
: bn uta, Sc. for — ng dxftllied li- 


Or. | 


KECEIVER, 3 in aties, a laſs! veſſel 
for tontaining pow 1 


A1R-PUMP, EXHAUSTED, Ce. 


„AR (plate CCXXVILL. fig. 3. ne 1.) 


„open at top, covered with a braſs-plate 
and oiled leather, at D, and kept <a 


by the croſs-piece EF, ſcrewed down - 
EK the pillars B, C, which are ferew- 
n 


the articles Alx and Puur. 
H (ib. n“ 2.) is a receiver . 
Vith a plate and collar of wet Jeathers E., 


30 * ”- 


1 260]. 
: - tight>as' to let in no air: this wire ſerves 
„and pray judg- te ligt any ching b F 


0 Recypitulation i is a nm ibs a"eon- - 
oeiſe and tranſient enumeration? of the 
's  priveipal things inſiſted on in the-preced- - 

ing diſcourle, whereby the force of the - 


together. 
for the ame cauſadurimg the plezgromnd- + 


ech upon the-formar diſtreſs. 


RECEIPT, Be" oi is commerce, an | 


7 acquittance;; or: difcharge, . in writing, ed, will have à ſtrong and fetid ſcent ; 
by intimating that the party has received a 


-4-the, whole. debt, or unt bt, or on ae 


3 This crime is felony, 


95} rape 1 CIR or ' fourteen 
years. BE, 


Rr ef the: 5 e tho ar- a N 
REeopmver alſo "ſignifies an alfier 5) of 


See the article 
=(i ceive, the places where,” or 


-£cme 


on which an ex- chancery. 


— in the [ is to be made. Us dutchy of Lancaſter is an officer belong 55 
Phere are ſeveral ſorts of laſs- receivers; 5 


wa which goes the . * ſo 


REC 


y its hook. -- | 


M (ib. ne 3.) ie a wansferrer, or” re- 
ed to demand the thing which he ought to -mceiver, that _—_ be 
arrant to the party, A. the war⸗ pump, 


off from the 
in an erhzuſted Ente; N being a 
3 and leather; on which ſtands the re- 
ceiver:M, cloſe at top; and O, à cock, 

to open 'or- ſhut the paſſage. No, the 
cock being open, andithe air exhaufted 
by the pump, if the dock be ſhut,” the re- 
be taken away from 


Mr. Boyle obſerves; that a very ſmall 
crack in the receiver, uſed in pneumati- 

cal experiments, does not render them 
uſeſeſs ; for upon evacuating the internal 
air, the external preſſing the glaſs on all 
ſiches, brings the edges of the glaſs eloſe 
But in caſe of conſiderable 
flaws; a plafter may be applied, made of 
_ quick-lime, finely powdered, and ninibly 


3 with a proper quantity of the 
party thus e 3 ger e damages, 5 


pings of cheeſe, and water e to 
bring the mixture to a ſoft paſte; ich, 
whew the ingredients are well incorpotat- 


and then it muſt be e 


upon a linnen-cloth, ot applied, 
| begin to harden. 


read 
on it 


ul f Ruckivzn, receptor or wwe) Wide, 
RECEIPT, in book- keeping Mun lactuunt alain commonly underſtood in a bad fenſe, 


_ uſed for ſuch as knowing] receive 
Roben goods from thieves, u und” conceal 
and the 


which there are ſeveral kinds, denomi- 
nated ſrom the particular matters they re- 
or the perſons 
trom whom, c. 1. Receiver ef the 
fines is an olteer'd inted'to receive the 
of fuch' perks 1280 compound with 
the king, upon original writs ſued ont of 
2. Receiver general of t 


ing to the dutchy- court, who collects al 


the revenues, figes; forfeitures, and aſ- 


ſeſſments within that dutchy. 3. Re- 


x _ ceiver general of the public revenue, is 


an officer appointed in every county, to 
receive the taxes granted by parliament, 


. and remit the money tothe treaſury, 
to the table of the air-pump. See RECEPTACULUM | cavL1, or Pc- 


QUET*S RESERVATORY, the reſervoir or 


receptacle for the chyle, ſituated in the 


left fide of the upper vertebra of the 
ny yer A ans We veſſels 8 
£4 * I. e. ; 
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«Us leſt kidney Bes CarLivieamron 

and THORACIC DUCT. © 
Rzerrracuiun SEMINUM; | 

-TACLE or THE SEED," a term uſed 


by botaniſts, for the baſe,” or thalamus, 

which ſupports the ſeeds : the diſc of this 

. 18 either flat, concave, convex, glo- 
lar, or pyramidal ; and its ſurface is 

ſometimes — and ſometimes patea- 

ceous. 

RECESSUS 1MPERIT, or Rxczss af the 


empire, ſignifies a collection of the de- 


© terminations of a diet of the german em- 
ire. See DIET and Erik E. 
RECHABIT PS, a kind of religious under 
among the antient Jews, inſtitüted 
nadab, the ſon of Rechab, compittieiliipg 
only his on fe mily and poſterity. 3805 
Their founder preſeribed them three 


things: firſt, not to drink any wine; 


ſecondly, not to build any houſes, but to 
dwell in tents ; and thirdly, not to ſow 
any corn, or plant vines. Theie rules 


the rechabites obſerved with great ſtriẽt- 
nels. 


| RECHACING; in hunting, driving back | 


the deer, or other beaſts, into the foreſts, 


chaces, &c. MOL. whence they” had 
ſtrayed. 


RECHANGE, or RE EXCHANGE. 
the article RE. EXCHANGE. 
At ſea they uſe the term rechange for a 


See 


" tackle kept in reſerve, in caſe that alrea- | 


| 71 in uſe ſhould fail. See TACKLE. 
RECHARGE, a ſecond charge or loading 
of a fire · arm. 
The recharge ſhould never be fo deep as 
the firſt charge, left the piece, heing over- 
heated, ſhould burſt. 


RECHE AT, in hunting, a leſſon which 
the huntſinen play on the horn, when the 


hounds have loſt their game, to call them 
back from purfuing a counter-ſcent, 


RECIPE, in medicine, a preſcription, or _ 


remedy, to be taken by a patient ; fo 
called becauſe always beginni with the 
word recipe, i. e. tate; which is ene- 


rally denoted by the abbreviature 


For the rules proper to be obſerved in ; 


forming recipes, fee PRESCRIPTION. 


RECIPIANG E. or RECIPIENT-ANGDE, 


a mathematical inſtrument, ſerving to 


meaſure re-entering and taliant angles, 


eſpecially in fottification. 


It utvally conſiſts of two arms, or — 5 ? 


8 2 and BC ( „ fig. 


x 7 
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its diameter 6" 
then the degrees cut 
the edge of the ather ruler, ew th 
ae of the angle 

here are other forms of Miene 
chat repreſentetl id. nb 2. has à f. 


f 2. ding 
2 rulers * 


"ated circle,” by Which the an 77 * e 
readiſy BB Bs _ ew: 488. 
ibid. ! another compoſed 4 87 fo 
equal rulers of bras, elt together by 

their ends, ſo as to form aan 
gram 3 and on one of the rulers is fixed. 

a graduited ſemi- circle, which A 

the 1 angle of the parallels 

by means of one * the rulers Keltes, ed, 

ſo as to ſerve inſtead of an index. 
Rreitizur, the fame with receiver. See 

the article Rec *FIVER. 
RECIPROCAL; in general, ſomethin 

that is mutual, er Which is — 

eqtially on both Kites, or that affefts both 
parties alike. 

There are reciprocal duties between n the | 
prince and his ſubjects, between the hut 
band and wife, Sc. alſo in a phyſical 

ſenſe, the actſon between the agent and 

patient is reciprocal : that is, the patient 
re: acts as much upon the agent, as this 

acts upon it. See "REACTION. i 

RcirxockLTERus, among logicians, are 
thoſe which have the ſame fi t on 3 
and confequently are converti ble, or thay 
be uſed for each other. 
RECIPROCAL VERSES, in amar Ai 
thoſe which expreſs an action that is re- 
flected upon the agent or. agents, as, 
Ces quatre Beer 5 'rnitrebatrotent .” 
 _ Thele four men fought together. 
g Reciprocal verſes, in poetry, are ſuch as 
run the fame both forwards and backs 
wards. ' 
RECIPROCAL FIGURES, | in geometry, thoſe 
which have the antecedents and cohſe- 
uents of the fame ratio, in both figures. 
Thus, in plate CCXXIX. fig. 4. the ſide 
A:B::C:D; or 12:43: 923 that is, 
as much as the fide A, in he firſt rect- 
angle, is longer than B, ſo much, deeper | 
is the fide C, in the ſecond rectangle, 
than the ſide D in the firſt; and, conſe- 
quently, the greater length of the” - yg is 
compenſBed the greater bread 
epth of the Scher; for as the ſide / 
1 ks onger than C, ſo B is & longer * 
p. 10 the redangles of courts equal; 
that i is, AxD=BxC, or 12 * 324 


This is the foundation of 'that capital 


y theorem; wiz. that the rectangle of the 


extremes is always equal to that of the 
15 PA means; 


NEO 

z and, c 
the role of three, See Nis. 
„Hence it follows, that if any two tri - 
angles, parallelograms, priſms, paralle- 
 lopipeds,,;pyranuds,. cones,,or cylinders 
* have. their baſes and alutudes reciprocal} 
„Proportional, thoſe. two figures or ſolic 
ate equal to each other; and wice verſa, 


a they; are equal, then their baſes ad 
„Alti, es are reciprocally, proportional. 
dee £ RIAN TE, CARALLELOGRAM, 


„ 
1 


| Sc. 9 GRIT CHt 3 90 TIO 1345 3% 48. 
Rtcirrocat. PROPORTION, in arithme- 

| tic, 18 when, in ſour numbers, the fourth 

is leſs than the ſecond, by ſo much as the 


. * ee 
* ” 


werſa, See the article PROPORTION. | 
This is the foundation of the inverſe, 
or indirect rule of three: thus, 4 10:: 
315, See the article RULE. 3 
Keciprocal proportion is of great uſe in 
deter mining the laws of motion, See 
the article MoT1ON, _ I» 
RECITATIVO, or Rxcirarivz, in 
muſic, a kind of ſinging, that differs but 
jule from ordinary pronunciation, ſuch 
das that in which the ſeveral parts of the 
| ET are rehearſed in cathedrals z or 
that wherein the actors commonly deliver 
themielves on the theatre at the opera, 
When they are to expreſs ſome. action or 
paſſion, to relate lome event, or reveal 
* bene deſign. 59 

otwithitaydjng 


S. 
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this ſort of compoſition 


bay 
% LA 


make ſome Jong and others ſhort, as his 
tubje& requires: hence the thorough baſs 
„do the recitative is uſually placed below 
the other, to the end that 
nàccompany the voice, 1 
und follow the ſinger, 
that beats the time. 
"RECKONING, or a /ip'sREcxoninG, 
© at any time it may be known where the 
ſhip is, and on what courſe or courſes 
ſhe is to ſteer, in order to gain her port; 


 LOG-BOARD, JOURNAL, c. 
But as the ſhip's motion is liable to be 


diſturbed from a variety of cauſes, ſuch 
currents, unſteadineſs of the wind, c. 


ing, may be juſtly doubted ; and there- 
fore mariners try every way to find the 
latitude their ſhip is in, by obſervations 
of the ſun or ſtars, Sec the articles LEE- 
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onſequently, the realen , AY, VARIATION; CURRENT, WiND, 


third is greater than the firſt ; and vice 


is noted in ti ue time, the performer is at 
liberty to alter the bars of meaſure, and 


e whois to 
rather obſerve 
an the perſon 


in nayigation, is that account, whereby 


and that account taken from the log- 
board is called the dead · reckoning. Ste 


as the lee · way, variation of the compaſs, 


her place, according to the dead reckon - 


. 


BEI. 


and LATIr Dia 5456 SORT bus 

Nov, if the latitude found by obſerva- 
tion, and that found byr the dead reck- 
5 oning, agree, it is preſumed the f ſhip's 
place is well; determined; but if they diſ- 
. Agrec,..the account of longitude muſt. be 
faund by obſervation is always to be de- 
pended on. OOO. 
Is correcting the longitude formd by the. 
_ dead-reckoning, conſider nenen dif- 


ſerence may not have been occahoned þy 


a current; and, if poſſible, make an eſti- 
mate of it, as directed under the article: 
: CURRENT... izle get tik 
The buſineſs of correcting the dead. rec- 
koning 1s a very precarious operation, 
and at beſt is little more than gueſſing; 
ſince there may be unknown currents, c- 
caſioned by trade-winds, the tides fol- 

lowing the moon, ſtormy. weather, Cc. 

hence the belt mariners are, not able to 

- pronounce with certainty, whether the 
ſhip may not be to the eaſtward or welt- 
ward of the point wherein the dead - rec. 

koning places her. 5 
However, the following methods are thoſe 
uſually taken to diſcover her true place: 
2. If the difference of latitude be much 
more than the departure, or the dirt 
courſe has been within three. points of the 

meridian, then the error is mot likely in 
the diſtance run. 2. If the departure is 
much great er than the difference of Jati- 
tude, or the direct courſe is within three 
points of the parallel, or more than five 
4 E from the meridian; the error may 
aſeribed to the courſe. 3. But if the 
courſes are, in general, near the middle 
of the quadrant, the error may be either 
in the courſe, or in the diſtance, or in 
both. For to cauſe an alteration in the 
difference of latitude, the firſt of theſe cales 
requires a greater error in the courſe, 
than can well be ſuppoled to have been 
committed: in the ſecond caſe, the di- 
ſtances muſt be ſo faulty, as would ſcarce 
eſcape obſervation 3 and, in the third 
caſe, it is often doubtſul, whether to at- 
tribute the error to the courſe or diſtance; 
and therefore it is uſually correRed in 


4 4 


As for the methods of correcting the dead-. 
e by the variation - chart, and by 
actually finding the ſhip's true longitude 
from celeſtial obſervations, ſee the articles 
VARIATION and LONGITUDE. 
RECLAIMING, or REcLAaminG, in our 
antient cuſtoms, a lord's purſuing, pro- 
| | ſecuting, 
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-fecuting; and recalling his vaſſal, wh 
———— in another place without 
his permiſſion. ? 
Rechi nand 
ing of a perſon, or thing, to be delivered 
up to the prince or ſtate to which it pro- 

perly belongs; when, by any irregular 


means, it is come into another! s poſſeſſion. 


RECLAIMING, in falconry,' is taming a 
. hawks Sc. and making her gentle ànd 
familiar. An sten % engines unn TE 
A partridge is ſaid to reclaim, when ſhe 


calls her young ones together, upon their 


ſeattering too much from her. 
RECLINER, or RECLINING DIAL.. See 
the article DIAL. p elo eis rn 
RECLUSE, among the papiſts, a perſon 
ſhut up in a ſina l cell ot an hermitage, 
or monaſtery, and cut off, not only from 


all converiation with the world, but even 
This is a kind of vo- 


with the bouſe, | ff vo 
| Juntary imp1iſonment, from a motive ei- 
ther of devotion, or penance. + | 
The word is alſo applied to incontine t 
. wives, whom their huſbands procure to be 
thus kept in perpetual impriſonment in 
- ſome religious houſe. + - + ot 
- Recluſes were antiently very numerous: 
they took an oath, never to ſtir out of 
their retreat; and having entered it, the 
biſhop ſet his ſeal upon the door; and the 
, recluſe was to have every thing neceſſary 
for the. ſupport ot life, conveyed to him 
{ through a window, If he was a prieſt, 
he was allowed a {mall oratory, with a 
_. window, which looked into the church, 
through which he might make his offer- 
ings at the maſs, hear the ſinging, and 
anwer thoſe who ſpoke: to him; but 
this window had curtains before it, ſo 
that he could not be ſeen. He was al- 


lowed a little garden, adjoining to his 


cell, in which he might plant a few herbs, 

and breathe a little treſh air. If he had 
_ diſciples, their cells were contiguous to 
; his, with only a window of communica- 


tion, through which they conveyed ne- 


ceſſaries to him, and received his inſtruc- 
tions. If a recluſe fell fick, his door 


an 


F. Helyot gives a particular account of 
the ceremonies practiſed in the recluſion 


. of a woman, in that of mother de Cam- 


bray, in the year 2625. The biſhop waited 


for her, early in the morning at the church- 


door; and upon her arrival and pro- 
ſtrating herſelf at thie feet of that 8 
he gave her his benediction; conducted 


ming is alſo uſed for the demand- 


might. be opened for perſons to come in 
| © AMR him, but he himſelf was-not to 
itir out. 
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her to: the grand altar, and there blelſed 
a mantle, veil; and ſrapular, put them 
on her and gave her a new name. Having 
bere made her vow, and the biſhop having 
harangued the people in praile of the new 
recluſe, he conducted her proceſſionally to 
her recluſion; the clergy all the way ſing- 
in e @ Chrijtt, ci Here t 
biſhop, bleiſing her atreſh, conſeerated 
the recluſion, and ſhut her up in perpetual 
confſinement. N 


RECOGNITION, in law, an- acknow- | 


ledgement; a word particularly uſed in 
our law- books, for the firſt chapter of the 
ſtatute 1 Jac, I. by which the parliament 
acknowledged, that, after the death of 
queen Elizabeth, the crown had rightful- 
ly deſcended to king. James. oh 
RECOGNITIONE ADNULLANDA PER Vu, 
ET DURITIEM FACTA, in law, is a writ 
to the juſtices of the common pleas, for: 


i ſending a record of a recognizance, which | 


the recognizor ſuggeſts to have been-ac- 
| Knowledged by force and hard dealing; 
in order that if it ſo appear, it may 
nee 7-1; + | 7 


RECOGNIZANCE, or Recocni 3 benz 
in law, A bond or * of record, | 


acknowledged to the king : thus called, 
. becauſe recognized or acknowledged in 
ſome court of record, or before ſome 


the peace, | A 
' There are recognizances as well for debt, 
as of bail, for good behaviour, and for 


appearance to proſecute felons, Cc. which 
: tk n 


inds, acknowledged before jultices 
of the peace, are by them to be returned 
to the ſeſſions, otherwiſe an information 
lies againſt them. i : 
In recognizances for bail, Cc. before. a 
- Juſtice, the principal is bound in double 
the ſum of the ſureties, the uſual number 


40]. at leaſt, Mere recognizances are 
- Notſealed, but enrolled ; and execution; 


goods or chattels (except draught: horſes 
and implements of huſbandry) and the 
moiety of his land. The execution up- 
on a recognizance, is termed an extent. 
See the article EXTENT, 
The party bound in a recognizance, is 
called n N and the perſon to whom 
he is bound, is termed the recognize. 
Recognizance is alſo uſed in our antient 
ſtatutes, for the verdict of the twelve jurors 
upon an aſſiſe; hence called recognitors. 
RE COIL, or Rx BOUx b, the flaring back · 
ward of a fire - arm, aſter an ex — 
| 7 Mer. ennus 


1 


judge, maſter in chancery, or juſlice of 


of whom are two, and the penalty. is 


by force thereof, is of all the recognizors 
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; RE C! 
Merſennus tells vs, chat a canntm v2 ſekt 
in length, weighing 6405. gives a ball 

. of. 2 9 an uniform velocity of 640 feet 
per ſecond. Putting, therefore, W = 
6400. WW XZ 245 VA. 64, and v the 
velocity with which the cannon recoils; 
we ſhall have (beeauſe the momentums of 
the cannon and ball are equal) 'Ww= 


. e i 64 
ad and fo = 1 
1 4 2 ( * W 6400 (43 1 


43 that is, it 
INNER and PROJECTILE. 
RECOELECTION, a mode of thinking, 
by which ideas ſought after by the mind, 
"are found, and brought again to view. 
RECOLLECTS, a gongregation- of re- 

formed franciſcans; called alſo friers- 


$44 
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ſetrvance. See FRANCISCANS. ' 
RECONCILIART, in our law books, c. 
A church is ſaid reconciliari, to be re- 
coneiled, when it is conſecrated afreſh, 
+ after having been polluted or prophaned, 
as by being in the poſſeſſion of pagans, 
heretics, &c. 
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- examine the ſtate and ſituation of 
things. "RY | | 
RECORD, an authentic teſtimony in writ- 
ing, contained in rolls of parchment, 

and preſerved in a court of record. 
Records are ſaid to be of three kinds, 
- is. a record judicial, an attainder, &c. 
à record minitterial, upon oath, as an of- 
- fice or inquiſition found; and a record 
made by conveyance and conſent, as a 
\ fine, Cc. ey : 
REcORY, among fowlers, is a bird's be- 
ginning to tune or ſing, as it were with- 
in itfelt ; or to perform its notes and diſ- 
poſe its organs for ſinging. The cock- 
thru is diſtinguiſhed from the hen in 
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frequent in it than the ſecond. Fa 
RECORDARE Factas, a writ directed 
to the ſheriff, to remove a cauſe out of an 


common pleas, 
RECORDER, a perſon whom the mayor 


ration aſſociate to them, for their better 
direction in matters of os, and pro- 
coeedings in law; on which account this 


rſon well ſkilled in the law. 
The recorder of London is choſen by the 
ord- mayor and aldermen; and, as he is 
held to be the mouth of the city, he de- 


14 3 
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would recoil at the rate of 
2 % feet per ſecond, if free to move. See 


. tiihors of St. Francis, of the ſtrict ob- 


RECONNOTTRE, in war, to view and 


recording, the firſt being more loud and 


jnſerior court, into the king's bench or 


and other magiſtrates of a city or corpo- | 


perſon is generally a counſellor, or other 


R'EiC! 
Avers the judgment of the-rourts thery= 


in, and records and certifies the city eu- 
ſtoms. e i 

RTCORDO EY 'PROCESSO MITTENDIS, 
is à writ to call a record, together with 
the whole proceedings in à cauſe, out of 


an inferior court into the king's court. 


RECOVERY, in law, is obtaining any 
thing by judgment or trial at law. 
[Recoveries are of two kinds, a true reco - 

very, and a feigned or common one. A. 
true recovery is the actual recovering of 
any thing, or its value, by judgment and 

trial at law: as where @ perſon is ſued 


for land, or other things real and perſo- 
nal, and obtains a verdict in his favour. 
A feigned or common recovery, is a for- 


mal act by conſent, made uſe of for the 
better ſecuring of lands, tenements, Sc. 
the end and effect of which is, to dock 
and deſtroy eſtates-tail, remainders, and 


reverſions, and to bar the former owners. 


In a common recovery, there muſt be at 
leaſt three parties, viz. the demandant, 
tenant, and vouchee : the demandant is 
the perſon that brings the writ of entry, 
and therefore may be termed the reco- 
veror; the tenant is he againſt whom the 
writ is brought, who may be termed the 
recoveree z and the vouchee is the perſon 
vhom the tenant vouches, or calls to war- 
rant for the lands demanded: thus, when 
a perſon is deſirous to cut off an eſtate- 
tail in lands, Sc. he cauſes a feigned 
writ of entry ſur diſſeiſm en le port to be 
brought by ſome friend, who is the de- 


mandant, for thoſe lands, Sc. who in 


a a feigned declaration thereupon made, 
pretends that he was diſſeiſed by him, 
who, by a feigned fine, or deed of bar- 

gain and ſale, is named and ſuppoſed to 
be the tenant of the land: this feigned 
| tenant, if it be a ſingle recovery, is made 

to appear and vouch to warranty the crier 
of the court of common pleas, or the bag- 

| bearer of writs to the cuſtos brevium in 
that ceurt, who is termed the common 
vouchee, and is ſuppoſed to warrant the 
title; but he making default, a judgment 
is by this fiction entered, that the de- 
mandant ſhall recover, and have a writ 
of ſeiſin for the poſſeſſion of the lands in 
queſtion; and that the tenants ſhall reco- 


mon vouchee : though this recovery in 
value is only imaginary, yet it is 
looked upon as à bar to the intail for 


RECREMENT, in chemiſtry, ſome ſuper- 
+ flnous matter ſeparated from Forne other 
1 that 


— 


ver the value of the lands againſt the com- 


he Io 
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RECTIyFICATION of Curves 
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Cock and Hen. 
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REC 
; "that is uſefuk: i which un ir; [ the 


ſame with ſcoriz, feces, and excrements. 
See the article Scoklæ, Sc. 


RECRIMIN \ TION, in law, an. accuſa- - 


tion brought by the accuſed againſt the 


1 icle Accus ariox. „ 
RECRU TTS, in military affaire, new- 


raiſed ſoldiers, defigned taſupply the place 


of thoſe who have loſt their lives in the 
ſervice, or are diſabled by age or wWaunds. 


1585 the 26 SQLNLERS.,. 
TANGLE, in geometry, the lame 


| 1 a right -angled. parallelogram. See 


the article PARALLELOGRAM. 
In arithmetic and algebra, a rectabgle - 


ſignifies the ſame with factum or pro- 


duct. Ses the uticles ProDUCT: and - 
MULTIPLICATION. - 


RECTANGELEDy RECTANGULAR; or 


 RIGHT-ANGLED,, appellations given to 
figures. and' ſolids which have one or 
more right angles L thus a triangle with 
one right angle, is termed a rectangled 
triangle; alle paralielograms with right 


ular. BE 
as cones, cylinders, Ge, Irs al- 


: ds 
ſo ds to be rectangular; with reſpect to 
- their ſituation, when their axes are per- gy, 

= 8283 to the plane of the horizon. 


he antient geometricians always called 


a cone. 
PARABOLL A. | 

NEC TIFICATIN, the art of. fetting 

i or thing to rights: and hence, to recti- 
ſy ne globes, 1s to fit thera for perform 
ing any problem, See GLOBE. 


curve. See tlie article Cupy B. 1 t® 
be rectification: of curves is a branch "IM 


the higher geometry, where the uſe of 
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8 nf" and therefore FRED 55 
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AT... 
- fluxion-- Ae dhe ſpace. AC. Zone oer. 
See the article FiX Io. 


ne AM=zxz, CM =p, 


=2 =; we have * (=C8= 


* * Verſe ih a# nx +07; 3 from which, 


* accuſer, upon, the. ſame fact. See the ar- 
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Cate 1. II. Let N the cee ay WO pro- 
5 ed curve ARM, (ihid nba.) be re- 
exred to a _genter C: then, putting the 


| tangent. RE (intercepted by the 1. 
mme parabola, the rectangular ſection of dicular C P y ne perge 


Pg, the arch, BN, of a 


See Tango SECTIONS | and circle ark dend the center 
dd dhe radius CN 1 


r, CR r a we 
have æ 5 5e. 70 LP); and, conſe- 


"quently;” LES from whence the va- 


* 
ae in geometry, is the Rnd- Ne of & mA be found, if the relation of 


\Y 
ing a right line, equal in dength to a | 9 to 28 from the fallow- 


and r ig given. But, in other caſes, it 


2 
ing equation, Viz, S 5 K X 


the inverſe method of fluzions, is very which. is thus derived; Aue right le 


conſpicuous. 
Caſe I. Let Ac G pl. CCXXIX. fig 3. 
n x.) be any kind of curve, whoſe Ii 


nates are parallel to .themſelves, and per- 


pendicular to the axis AQ. 


parallel to Cr, be the repreſentation of 


che correſponding flaxion of the ordinate | 
_ MC; then will the diagonal CS, tbuch- 


ing the curve in C, be the line: which | 
| the generating point g, would deſcribe, 
were its motion to become uniform at C; 
which line, therefore, truly expreſſes the 


c 


| Then if of the 
the fluxion of the abſeiſs AM be de- 

noted by Mm, or by Cn, (equal and 
parallel to Mu) and 18, equal and 


R, be conceived to revives: about the 
center C'; then ſmee the celertty of the 


generating point R,. in al direction per- 


pendicular to CR, is to (x) the celerity 
peint N, as CR (y) te CN 
(a), it 1 therefore be woly repreſent 


ed b 3 which being to che ce- 
E in * direction of ax. produced 


a8 c N it fallows that — X £ 


. TIN whence, 5 gn, 
tv 41 2: ; there- 
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But the ſame concluſion 1 may be more ea- NT 
VE "= deduced from tlie increments of the 


flowing quantities: for, if Rm, m, 
and N # be aſſumed to repreſent (x, y, x) . 
any very ſmall correſpondmg increments 
of AR, CR, and BN; then will CN 
- (a: CR (3) :ix {the arch N): the ſi- 


milar arch Rr= And if the tri- 


a 
angle Rr (which, while the nt 
is returning back to R, approach es con- 


tude with CRP) be conſidered as re- 
* Ritinear, we ſhall: alſo obtain 2 


0K | R =Rr*+nm* e and 
J Df before. 


gent, or ſetant F.C arch of a circle 
"OARB (ibid. n wen :- to find the ** 
length of the arth it in terms thereof. 
Put, the verſed fine AB= x, the ri 
- fine” IO „tlie tangent” 'AT = 2, he 
ſecant G 
the wacher AO, or ROZ a; 


= „ Y 


Falſo let 


. FRN = ORB, the under Rx, 
my and ORG, are equiaygular; and R) b 


- 1 44 


on (O: RC)-RrG f , 
N by the property of. the circle, * 
Fe SVN I. Also, 06 (. —) 
7 e, 


2 
Theſe two values exhibit the fluxion of 


the arch, in terms of the verſed ſine and 
right fine, reſpectively : and to get the 
ſame in terms of the tangent and ſecant, 


(i Ve) :OA(a) - 
12 OR(a):04= =7=77 by 


Ala — 2 — 
7 Sa- 9285 


8 


e 


Rx: Rr — 
TY PT” 


is? f = | heal 


4 oro J 


infinite ſeries) ma 


. 


: "Unually nearer and nearer, to a fimili- - i 


| Now! Fay the right al ak ſine, tan⸗- 


3s, the arch AR =, and 


nr =y, and Rr; then, . dpd e Ce. 


ſinee Ln * a right an gle) Lol, : 


„ Hence 
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the arch itſelf (by taking che fluent in an 
be found. But the 
wird form, expreſſed in terms of the tan- 
gent, being entirely free from radical 
quantities, will be the moſt ready in prac- 
tice, eſpecially Where the required arch js 


but small, though | the ſeries, ariſing from 
the firſt form J always converges | ſteſt. 


2455 hl 22s hy converted i in⸗ 


10 10 1 art 2 
1 toan infinite ſeries, ea ba- — 
t tet tene 
20 r N Te. | and conte. 
CT 8 4 7 1 
+> quently, a £, "fig og 
5 Fit 1 214113 3 a7 £ 4 nie of gas 
e = AR, — ol — 


we 


— bave tw 713 | 2; be- 

19 7 0 Ov 4) Tens 
; AT(t)=3, Whence, 18 2 
5 4 0641 go, #1 =: 0273833, . 

And cherefore A 


192450 % 8 
57750 . OHIO 


, 


— 


n EI =-5935987 


-" which, multip lied by 6, gives 3.741 592, | 


Oc. for the ag of the ſemi-periphery 
e 


, of a circle who mdius WI. 


RECTIPICATION, in abi is nothing 
e 


but t tition of a diſtillation, or ſub- 


limation ſeveral times, in order to ren- 
der the ſubſtance purer, finer, and freer 
rom aqueous or 


parts. 
The perfection of rectifying ſpirits, ac- 


cording ta Dre Shaw, depends upon 


1 | finding out a ſimple method of ſeparating 
all the oil and water from it; and, he 


1 obſerves, that the great affinity betwixt 
the eſſential oil and ipirit, 1s:theiphyſical 


= who flu- 


cauſe of the difficulty found in the rec- 
tification of brandies. He recommends 


the way of working from a ſpirit largely 


diluted with water, into water again; 
whereby the eſſential oil would, at one 
operation, be doubly: ſeparated. See 
the article Di STILLATION, ph 
A Aer Os: eat 131 7 


* 


. - 


R E C 


RECTIFIER, in navigation, an inftru- 


ment conſiſting of two parts, which are 


* 


two cireles either laid one upon, or let 


into, the other, and ſo faſtened together 


* 


compaſſes, one fixed, the other movea- 


in their centers, that they repreſent two 


ble; each of them divided into the 


L46771 


at leaſt: che other is a writ of right- 


A * 


REC 


. cloſe, and lies where a perſon holds 


* 


£ * 


thirty two points of the -compals, and 
three hundred and ſixty: degrees; and 


numbered both ways, from the north and 


- the ſouth, ending at the eaſt and weſt, 


in ninety degrees, 


a 


in which the north and all the other 


* 


The fixed compals repreſents the hori zon, 


points of the compaſs are fixed and im- 


moveable. See HORIZON. 


4 
& , 


tion. 


211 


The moveable compaſs repreſents the 
mariners compaſs, in which the north 
and all other pe ints are liable to varia - 
See COMPASS. | 

In the center of the moveable compaſs is 


faſtened a ſilk thread, long enough to 


reach the outſide of the fixed com- 
paſs. But, if the inſtrument be made 


lands or tenements by charter in antient 


demeſne, in fee ſimple, fee: tail, for 
term of life, or in dower, and is diſſei- 


fed, This writ is directed to the king's 


manors, or to the lord of an antient de- 


meſne, commanding him to do right ii 


Recto, or right, is alſo. prefixed: to the 


title of ſeveral other writs: as 1. Recro de 
advocatione eccleſiæ, which is a writ of 


right that lies where a perſon has right of 
2 


his clerk to the e 
having brought this action of quare im- 


vowſon in fee to him and his heirs; and 
the incumbent Aloe, a ſtranger preſents 
urch; and Cakes 


pedit, &c. within fix months, has ſuf- 


of wood, there is an index inſtead of the 


thread,  - + 


Its uſe is to find the variation of the 8, has aſſigned 
thereof te his wife, on which account 


compaſs, to rectify the courſe at ſea; 


having the amplitude or azimuth given. 
RECTIFYING the globe. See GLOBE. 
RECTILINEAR, in geometry, right- 


* 
w +* 


being the only objects about which the 
mind exerciſes its two faculties of judging 


. Moral rectitude, or uprightneſs, is the 

chuſing and purſuing thoſe things which 

- the mind, upon due enquiry. and atten- 
tion, clearly perceives to be good; and 
avoidi ; 


— 
* 

* 7 
7 


linedz thus figures whoſe perimeter 
conſiſts of right lines, are ſaid to be 
rectilin er. l 


RECTITU DE redituds, in philoſophy, 


refers either to the act of judging or of 


willing; and therefore whatever comes 
under the denomination of rectitude is 


either what is true or what is good; theſe 


and willing. 


thoſe that are evil. ; | 
ECTO, in law, uſually termed. a writ 


of right, is of ſo high a nature, that | . 
while other writs in real actions are only REC TOR, à term applied to ſeveral per- 


* 


for the recovery of the poſſeſſion of the 
lands, Cc. in queſtion, this writ tends 
to recover both the ſeiſin and the pro- 
perty; by which means bothithe rights of 


poſſeſſion and property are tried together. 


. 


There are two kinds of this writ, viz. 


a writ of right patent, ſo called becauſe 
it is ſent open; it lies for him that has 
the fee-ſimple in the lands, &c. ſued 
for, againſt a tenant of the freehold 


fered the ſtranger to uſurp upon him. 2. 


Reo de dote, a writ of right of dower, 
. which lies for a woman who has received 


part of her dower, and demands the re- 


.  mainder againſt the heir of her deceaſed 


huſband, or his guardian. 3. Redo de 


note unde nibil habet, a writ of right 
that lies where a huſband; having lands 


or tenements, has / aſſigned a dower 


ſhe is driven to ſue the heir, or his guar- 


dian, for her thirds. 4. Remo quando 


dominus remiſit, is a writ of right which 
lies where lands, &c. in the ſignory of 
any lord, are demanded by a writ of 


right. Thus if the lord hold no court, 
or, at the prayer of the demandant or 
tenant, ſend his writ to the king's court, 


to carry the cauſe thither, this writ iſſues 


for the other party. 5. Redo de rationa- 


bili parte, a writ of right patent, that 


lies between privies in blood; as bro- 


thers in gavel· kind, ſiſters; or other co- 


arteners for land in fee · ſimple, demand 
ing a certain portion of jit to hold in ſe- 


veralty... 6. Red ſur diſclaimer, a 


writ which lies where a lord, in the court 


of common-pleas, avows upon his te- 
nant, and the tenant diſclaims to hold of 
him; upon which the lord may bring 


ſons whoſe offices are very different: 
as, 1. The rector of a pariſh is a 


clergyman that has the charge and cure 


of a pariſh, and poſſeſſes all the tythes, 
&c. 7 The fue name is al? 
to the chick elective officer in ſeveral fo- 
reign univerſities, particularly in that of 
Paris. 3. Rector is alſo uſed in ſeveral 
convents for the ſuperior officer who go- 
verns the houſe : and the jeluits give this 
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REC [208] BED 
name to the ſuperiors: of ſuch of their RecTus In curta,” in law, one Who 
- houſes as are either ſeminaties or colleges. ſtands at the bar, and no man objects 
- RECTORY,, a pariſh- church, parlonage, any thing againſt him. So alſo when a 
or ſpiritual living, with all its rights, perſon who has been outlawed has re- 
tythes and glebs. verſed the outlawry, and can partake of 
Kectory is alſo ſometimes uſed for the the benefit of the law, he is ſaid to be 
rector's manſion or . t rettos in chriae 2 | 
RECTUM, in anatomy, the third and RECURRENTS,: in anatomy, a name 
laſt of the large inteſtines, or guts. See given to ſeveral large branches of nerves 
INTESTI No. ent out by the par vagum from the up- 
I he rectum is in length about three hands per part of the thorax to the Jarynx. See 
breadth, and its diameter about three the article NERVE. + 
fingers. It has its beginning at the lowelt RecuRRENT VERSES, are the ſame with 
vertebræ of the loins, and at the lower thoſe called reciprocal. See the article 
end is the anus. See ANUS. 4 - | RBCIPROCAL, + 1 
It is connected to the os facrum, the os RECURVIROSTRA, in. ornithology, a 
coccygis, and the urinary bladder in men; genus of the ſcolopaces order of birds, - 
but in women to the vagina uteri. The the beak of which is of a depreſſed or 
coats of the reftum are more thick and  Aatted figure, and'is pointed at the ex- 
. Reſhy than thoſe of any other of the in- tremity and bent upwards : it is about 
teſtines : it has in general no valves, but the fize of our common lapwing, or a 
it has ſeveral ruge.: the abſence of valves little larger its colour is. variegated, 
here, is to prevent the expulſion ot the black and white; the figure of its beak 
- feeces from being retarded... . is extremely-ſingular; being long, black 
| RECTVS, in anatomy, a name common throughout, flatted, and appears to be 
to ſeveral pair of muſcles, fo called of a coreaceous ſubſtance rather than of 
on account of the ſtraightneſs of their a horny one, like that of the beaks of 
fibres, as, 1. The rectus major anticus, other birds; and its'bending upwards in 
which ariſes from the tranſverſe apophy- . a part of a circle is alſo ſingular. See 
es of the five lower vertehræ of the neck, plate CCXXIX.. fig. 2 5 
' and is inſerted in the os occipitis. 2. There is another ſpecies. kommon in Eng- 
+. The rector minor anticus, called, by land, with a yellow breaſt, about the 
Cooper, [muſculus annuens: this ſie of the common pigeon. 5 
axiſes from the anterior ſurface of the RECUSANTS, ſuch perſons as acknow- 
atlas, or firſt vertebra of the neck; and ledge the pope to be the ſupreme head of 
hes concealed, as it were, under the for- the church, and refute to acknowledge 
mer, till it is at length inſerted a little the king's ſupremacy; who are hence 
behind it, into the os occipitis: theſe called popiſh reculants. Theſe are in 
two pair of muſcles ſerve to move the England charged wtth. double taxes, 
head forward. 3. The rectus major not merely as romanitts but as recuſants. 
poſticus, one of the extenſors of the - RECUSATION, the deſiring a judge to 
head, Which bas its origin from the refrain from judging in a certain cauſe, 
fſpinoſe apophyſis of the epiſtrophæus, on account of his kinſhip, capital enmi - 
MN and 18 interted into the OS Occip ius. 4. ty, Sc. to one of the parties. = 
The rectus. minor poſticus, which is alſo By the french laws, f kinſhip -within the 
- one of the tive exienſors of the head, has fourth degree, whether of conſanguinity 
its riſe from the potterior part of the atlas, or alliance, is deemed a legal cauſe of re- 
and its end under the former. 5. The cuſation; as allo the judge's being god - 
rectus lateralis, which ſerves to bend the father, &c. of one of the parties. 
head on one fide, has its origin ſrom the RED, in phyſics, one of the ſimple or 
upper ſurface of the tranlverte apophyſis primary colours of natural bodies; or 
8 1 ot the atlas: from this it aſcends trait: rather of the rays of light. See COLOUR, 
4 with a ſnort body, but conſiderably Licur, and RA rx. 1 
| chick; and is inſerted partly into the os The red rays are thoſe which of all others 
oOccipitis, and partly into the temporal are the leaſt refrangible: hence, as Sir 
bone, near the-inciſure of the maſtoide Iſaac Newton ſuppoſes the different de- 
Proceſs. 6. The rectus tibiæ, one of. grees of refrangibility ariſe from the dif- 
the four extenſors of the leg, which has ferent magnitudes of the luminous parti- 
its origin from the anterior and inferior cles whereof the rays conſiſt, the red rays, 


ipins of the ileum. or red. light, is concluded to be that 
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RE D 


- - which” conſiſts of the largeſt particles. | 
Authors diſtinguiſh three general kinds 


of red ; one hordering on the blue, as 


;  eolumbine, or dove- colour, purple, and 


as flame · colour and orange; and be- 


tween thele extremes is a medium, par- 
taking neither of tlie one nor the other, 


which is what we properly call red; Mr. 
Boyle obſerves that red is an obvious, 


and generally a pleaſing colour; and that 
antiently it was cuſtomary to preſent red 


objects to elephant, to render them more 
fierce; and that the ſame colour irritates 
turkey - cocks. He obſerves alſo, that 


among the ſeveral changes of colour 
Which bodies acquire, or diſcloſe, by 


digeſtion, it is very remarkable to 
find a redneſs rather than any other 


1.2679 


colour, peach - oolour, carnation : roſe- 


* 


RE D 


colour,; ani an apple: tree - flower colour; 


T hoſe of madder are treſh-colour, onion- 


peel colour, and flame colour; thoſt of 
crimſon... Another bordering on yellow, 


_ 


the orange are the fame with that of the 
crimſon ; ſcarlet, befides the ſhades of 
all the reſt, has ſome peculiar: to itſelf, 


as cherry colour, fire-colour,; &c, 


ED, in painting. For painting in oil- 
colours, they ule a red called cinnabar, 


or vermilion, and another called Lacca. 


See the articles CUNNABAR and LAccA. 


In limning and freſeo, for a violet xed, 
inſtead of lacea they uſe reddle, à natural 
earth found in England's for a brown, 


they uſe ochre, See the articles REDDLE® 


R 


and OR. 79) 
ED, in heraldry: See Guts. 


RED, in coſmetics,” a fucus, or paint, 


colour in moſt tinctures; and even in 


R 


ſon- red, madder red, 


5 Madder-red is made with madder, to 


the more groſs ſolutions made of almoſt 


all concretes that abound either with mi- 


neral or vegetable ſulphur, though the 
menſtruum employed about thefe' ſolu- 
tions or tinctures be never ſo limpid. 


ED, in dying, is one of the five ſimple or 


mother colouis ; ſome reckon ſix kinds 
or caſts of red, vi. ſcarlet red, crim- 


lively-orange-red, and ſcarlet of cochi- 


_ a ſcarlet dye. 


wherewith the ladies enliven their cheeks 
and lips. There are two kinds of theſe 
reds, one in leaves called ſpaniſh- red; 
the other a liquor Which is an extract of 
See Cos uETIes. 


Rb is an epithet uſed in the engliſh names 


half- grain red, 


neal : but they may be all reduced to the 
three following, according to the three 


principal drugs which give the colours: 
ix. the kermes, cochineal and madder. 


See the article KERMEs, COCHINEAL, 


and MAaDDER:; 


For the ſcarlet and crimſon reds, ſee the 


articles SCARLET and CR1MSON. 


which ſome add realgal and arienic; 
--- Others common ſalt, or other ſalts, with 
wheat · flour; or agaric, with ſpirit of 


wine, galls, or turmeric. 


The half- 


the ends of the toes. 
The redſhank is a ſpecies of the tringa, 
called by authors gallinula erythropu*, 
and callidrys, and is about the ſize of the 


of ſeveral birds, as the red- game, red- 
ſhank, red; ſtart, red- breaſt, red- wing, 
9. TORS Bat v9 n it 

The red- game is à ſpecies of the tetrao, 
common in the mountains df Vorkſhire, 
and ſome other of the northern eountries. 
It is of the ſhape of a partridge, but 
much larger, and of a mixed colour of 
red and black, and is feathered down to 
See TETRAO. 


common plover. The back is of a grey- 
iſh or browniſh-green, uſually ſpotted 
with black; its neck grey, and its throat 
variegated with black and White: the 


breaſt is white, with a few looſe ftreaks 


grain is made with agaric and bran-wa- . 


ter; 


half- ſcarlet- grain, half madder, 


and ſometimes turmeric. As to the lively 
orange red, the ſtuff muſt be firſt put in 


yellow, then in a liquor made of goats- 
hair, which has been boiled ſeveral times 
with madder, and now diſſolved over the 


fire with certain acids, as urine, tartar, 
Se. | h 


Beſides theſe reds, which are good and 
allowed colours, there is alſo a brazil- 
red, which is diſcouraged as fading 


. ealily. Of the fix good reds only four 
have particular caſts or ſhades, the mad- 


der red, the crimſon-red, the lively- 
orange · red, and the ſcarlet of cochineal: 


the eaits or ſhades of crimſon are freſh» 


of black; the wing-feathers are variegated 
with black, brown, and white; the 
beak is two fingers breadth long, flender, 


and ſhiped like the beak of a woodcock, 


rediſh at the baſe, and blackiſh lower 
down : its legs' are of a fine beautiful 
red, and the hinder toe is very ſhort and 
ſmall. See TRINGA. 

The red-ttart/a {ptcies of the motacil - 
la, with a black throat and reddiſh belly, 


is of the ſize of a cllaffinch, but ſlenderer 


in proportion to its thickneſs; the head 
is ſmall, and ſomewhat deprefled ;' the 
the eyes are large; the beak is ſlender, 


| oblong, and of'a dark colour; the head, 
the neck, and the beak, are of a bright 


grey; the anterior part of the head is 
15 Q 2 white 3 
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white ; the throat and ſides of the head 


under the eyes are black; the breaſt is of 
à a reddiſh colour, as are alſo the rump 
anddl the tail. See plate CCXXIX. fig. 1. 

The red - breaſt is alſo of the ſpecies of the 


motacilla, with the throat and byeaſt 
reddiſh; it is of the ſize of the night- 


rounded; the eyes are bright and ſmall; 
the beak ſlender and brown; the head, 
neck, and back, are of a pale-olive- 
brown, with a tinge of grey; the throat 
and breaſt are throughout of a tawny 
colour, approaching to. reddiſh ; the 
belly is white; the wings and tail of the 


and feet. See plate CC XXIX. fig.7, where 
n 1. is the cock, and nꝰ 2. the hen. 

IJhe red - wing is a ſpecies of the turdus, 
with a white breaſt. It is ſmaller than 


the common thruſh ; the head is (mall. 
and flatted; the eyes are bright; the iris 


of a deep hazel; the ears are patulous, 
and the beak brown, with ſome admix- 
ture of yellow: the head, neck, and 


back, are of a duſky-grey ; the ſides and ä A 
REDEMISED * the granting back 


under parts of the wings are of an 


orange - colour, approaching to red; the 


REDEMPTION, in law, a faculty or 


breaſt, belly, and throat, are white; 
the feet are of a paler colour. 
RED-RUSSIA,' or LITTLE- RUSSIA, A 


province of Poland, bounded by the 
3 of Poleſia; on the north, 
by Volhinia and Podolia on the eaſt; 


by the Carpathian mountains, which 
divide it from Tranſilvania and Hun- 


gary, on the ſouth; and by the pro- 
vince of Little Poland, on the weſt; be- 


ing two hundred miles long, and one hun- 


dred broad. 

RE D-sEA ſeparates Aſia from Africa. 

- RED-BOOK of the Exchequer, an antient 
record or manuſcript volume, in the 
keeping of the king's remembrancer, 

containing divers 7 treatiſes re- 
lating to the times before the conqueſt. 

REDDEND UM, in our law, is uſed ſub- 
ſtantively for the clauſe in a leaſe wherein 
the rent is reſerved to the leſſor. The 
proper place for it is next after the limita- 
tion of eſtate. 6 

REDDIDIT sx, in law, is where a per- 


ſon procures bail to action, and the party 


that is bailed, any time before the return 
of the ſecond ſcire facias againſt the bail, 


renders himſelf in their diſcharge : ſuch 
bail are thereby diſcharged. On a red- 
tlidit fe, the defendant's attorney is to 

ive notice of the render to the plaintiff's 


** and make oath of ſuch notice, 
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Se. Alſo the bail-piece muſt be dif- 


charged, otherwiſe the plaintiff may 


notwithſtanding proceed tojudgment and 
execution againſt the bail; for till that is 
done there is a record ſtill remains in court 


againſt them. 


REDDIT ARIUM was antiently uſed 
ingale ; the head is pretty large and 


for the rental of a manor, or other eſtate ; 
as was 0 | | 


REDDITARIUS, a renter or tenant. 
REDDITION, * redditio, a ſurrendering 


or ave as In law it alſo denotes a a 
judicial acknowledgment that a thing in 
queſtion belongs to the demandant. 


REDDLE, a ſoſt, heavy, red marle, of 
ſume browniſn colour, as are alſo the legs 


great uſe in colouring; and being waſhed 
and freed from its ſand, is often fold” by 


our druggiſts under the name of bole-ar- 


menic. See the article MaRLEK. 


REDEEMABLES, are lands, funds, &c. 


ſold with a reſervation of the equity of re- 
demption. See REDEMPTION. 


REDELIVER, in law, the yeilding and 


delivering a thing back, which in caſe 


of a robbery, Sc. does not purge the 
offence. | 


of lands demiſed or leaſed. 

right of re-entering upon lands, &c. 
that have been ſold and affigned, upon re- 
imburſing the purchaſe money with legal 


| colts. Bargains wherein the faculty, or, 


as lome call it, the equity of redemption 
is reſerved, are only a kind of pignora- 
tive contracts. A certain time is [nice 
within which the faculty of redemption 
ſhall be exerciſed, and beyond which it 
ſhall not extend. | 

In our old law writers, redemption de- 
noted ſome grievous mulct, impoſed b 


way of commutation for the head or life 
of the delinquent. 


-REDENS, RepDans, or REDANT, in for- 


tification, a kind of work indented in 
form of the teeth of a ſaw, with ſaliant 
and re-entering angles, to the end that 
one part may flank or defend another. 
It is called ſaw-work and indented work. 
The faces in this flank one another. 
Redens are frequently uſed in the forti- 
fying of walls, where it is not neceſſary 
to be at the expence of building baſtions; 
as when they ſtand on the ſide of a river, 
a marih, the ſea, SS. | 


REDHIBITION, redþibitio, in the civil- 


law, an action allowed a buyer, whereby 
to annul the ſtate of ſome moveable, and 
oblige the ſeller to take it back again, 


upon the buyer's finding it damaged z 


vi 
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or that there was ſome perſonal cheat, REDUCE, in chemiſtry, the ſame with re- 


REDINTEGRA TION, redintegratio, in 
the civil law, the act of reſtoring a per- 
| ſon to the enjoyment of a thing whereof 


Sc. The redhibition, or redhibitory 
action, has place in ſeveral caſes in the 
body. of the civil law. If a borſe was 


ſold that had the glanders, were broken- 
winded, or foundered, it was a redhibi- 
tory caſe; and the huyer would be oblig- 


ed to take him again within nine days. 


he had been illegally diſpoſſeſſed. 


RED INTEGRATION, in chemiſtry, the re- 


ſtoring of any mixt body or matter, whoſe 


form has been deſtroyed by calcination, 


corroſion, ſublimation, or the like, to its 


former nature and conſtitution. 


REDISSEISIN, in law, ſignifies a diſſeiſin 


made by one who once before was found 


adjudged to have diſſeiſed the ſame per- 
ſon of his lands and tenements; in which 


cale there lies a ſpecial writ called re- 


difſeilim. This writ may be brought 
agninit the perſon ho committed the freſh 


diſſeiſin, and againſt another that was 


not a diſſeiſor, in caſe he be a tenant of 


the lands; and if after a recovery upon 


he is rediſſeiſed. 


this writ, the party is diſſeiſed again, by 
him who made the firit rediſfeiſin, he 
ſhall have a new writ, and ſo every time 


proved by the ſheriff's inquiſition, the 
offender is to be impriſoned, and the land 
reſeited, | 

EDOUBT, or REDouTE, reductus, in 
fortification, a ſmall ſquare fort, without 
any defence but in front, uſed in tren- 
ches, lines of circumvallation, contra- 
vallation, and approach, as alfo for the 
wy 32 of corps de gard, and to defend 
Pa ages. 

ate frequently made of ſtone- works, for 
the ſecurity of the neighbourhood ; their 


. face conliſts of from ten to fifteen fathom, 


R 


the ditch round them from eight to nine 


feet broad and deep, and their parapets 


have the ſame thickneſs. 

EDRESSING, tte rectifying or ſetting 
any thing (ſtrait again. | 

In a moral ſenſe, to redreſs grievances is 
to reform and remove them. 

To redreſs a (tag, among hunters, is to 
put him off his changes. 


REDRU TH, a market town of Corn- 


R 


wall, ſituated fifty miles ſouth-weſt of 8 | 
1 REDUCTION of Hllggiſins, is a regular 


Launceſton. 

EDUBBORS, thoſe who buy ftolen 
cloths, &c. and, to the end they may 
not be known, convert them into ſome 
other form, or change the colour, Se. 


to be equivalent to it. 


On the fact being 


In marſhy grounds, redoubts 


duct. See the article REDucT, 


REDUCE 4 Place, among military men, is 
to oblige the governor to ſurrender it to 


the beſiegers by capitulation. 


REDUC T, or REDuiT, a military term 
lignifying an advantageous piece of 


ground, entrenched, and ſeparated from 
the reſt of the place, camp, c. for an 
army, garriſon, &c, to retire to in caſe 


of a ſurprize. | : 
Repvcr, in building, a quirk or little 


place taken out of a larger to make it 
more uniform and regular ; or for ſome 
other convenience, as for a little cabinet 
a fide of a chimney, for alcoves, &c. 


REpocr, or REDUX, among chemiſts, a 


powder by which calcined metals and 
minerals are again reduced to their re- 
gulus, or pure ſubſtance. See REGULUS. 


REDUCTION, redu#io, in the ſchools, a 


manner of bringing a term or propoſition 
which was before oppoſite to ſome other, 
This is effected 
by the addition or retrenchment of a 
negative particle: thus, to reduce this 
propoſition, xo man is an animal, to be 
equivalent to its oppoſite, every man is 


an animal; I drop the negative and ſay, - 


man is an animal. Aiter the like man- 
ner might the term, every man, be re- 
duced, by adding the negative, and ſay- 
ing, there is no man. 
Reduction of propoſitions ĩs uſed in a more 
general ſenſe for any expreſſion of one 
propoſition by another propoſition equiva- 
lent thereto. To a reduction, therefore, 
there are two propoſitions required ; the 


reduced, and tne reducing, which are 


conſidered as the extremes thereof, and 
to be connected in the reduction, by 
means of the particle, that is, which here 
has the effect of a copula. As here, 
only animals think ; that is, animals 
think, and notbing beſides animals think ; 


where the propoſition e. the 


particle, that is, is reduced, and the 
ſubje& of the reduction; that follow- 
ing reduces the particle, and acts as 
the predicate of reduction; and the par- 


ticle, thats, acts as a copula, import 


ing not barely that the propoſition is 
expreſſed by another, but by another 
equivalent one, pr, as it were, the 
ſame. 22 | 


changing or transforming of an im- 
perfect ſyllogilm into a perfect one; or 
it is a change of a ſyllogitm in reſpect of 
form, whereby the ngceſſity of the illa- 
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See the article SYLLOGISM. 


Reduction obtains in ſyllogiſms of the 


ſecond and third figure, and allo in the 


indirect modes of the firſt. By it theſe 


are all brought to the firſt. * There are 
Pinie reduction; the one di- 

rect, or oſtenſive, performed merely by a 
converſion of one or both the premiſes, 
or by a tranſpoſition thertof, as when ca- 
"metres is reduced to celarent. The 
other indirect, called per impoſſibile, or 


ad ablurdum, whereby the perſon who 
denies the goodneſs or legitimacy of an 
imperfect ſyllogiſm, is reduced to aſſert 


or grant ſomething abſurd and impoſſible, 


or contradictory, to ſome other thing 
maintained by him: ſuppoſe, e. gr. a 


. 


owing ſyllogiſm, denies the concluſion. 
All fraud is probibited, but ſame trading 


is not prohibited : therefore ſome trading | 


is not fraud, We thus proceed againſt 
him; if the ſyllogiſm is not good, the 
antecedent is juſt, but the conſequent 


_ Falſe; and therefore the contrary of the 
concluſion muſt be true. Now I take 


pres granting the premiſes of the fol- | 
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| tion or inference is made more evident. 


E 


by multiplyin 


RED 

and modern, foreign. and domeſtic, may 
be found under their reſpective articles 
Money, Colin, WEIGHT, MEASURE, 
Pound, Foor, GGS. | 
Thus pounds are reduced into ſhillings 


with ze; ſhillings into 
pence, by multiplying with 12; and 


. pence into farthings, by multiplying with 


Examples, 
3571. into ſhillings, an 


4. On the other hand, ſhillings are re- 
duced into pounds, by dividing with 20; 
pence into ſhillings, by dividing with 
12 ; and farthings into pence, by diyid- 
mop wik+ 6 oo EE: 3 2 
Let it be * re to reduce 

nd theſe ſhillings 


into pence; 357X 20=27149= the ſhil- 


lings in 3571. and7140X12=$856%0= 


the pence in 3571. as was required. 


Again, let it be required to reduce 
8 5680 d. into ſhillings, and thoſe ſhil- 


lings into pounds; 85680 + by 12= 
.7140= the ſhillings in 3571, and 7140 


by 20 2357. as was required. 


If there remain any thing in each di- 
viſion, it is reſpectively either odd pence, 
ſhillings, or farthings ; thus 4123788 


farthings, being reduced, give 42951 


the contrary of the concluſion, which you. 128. 3d. 


thus give, viz. all trading is fraud, and 
of that, with the other premiſe of the 
former ſyllogiſm, viz. the major, which 


you likewiſe grant, I make a new ſyllo- 
gilm ; thus, all fraud is probibited; all 
trading is fraud: therefore all trading is 


prohebited. But this propoſition, all trad- 
ing is prohibited, and the other, ſome 


trading is prohibited, hich you granted 
me in the firſt iyllogiſm, are contra- 


dictories. 


REDucCT10N, in arithmetic, that rule 


whereby numbers of different denomina- 
tions are brought into one denomination, 
Reduction is but the application of mul- 
tiplication and diviſion. For, firſt, a 
higher denomination is brought into a 
Jower one, by multiplying the higher de- 
nomination with fo many of the lower, 
as are contained in the higher; ſtill keep- 
ing them equivalent in value. This is 
called reduction deſcending. Secondly, 
a lower or inferior denomination is re- 
> duced into a higher or ſuperior one, by 
dividing the leſſer one with ſo many of 
its denomination as 1s contained in the 
greater. This is the converſe of the laſt, 
and is termed reduction aicending. 
See the articles MULTIPLICAT1ON and 
Division. | 
The reduction of the principal monies, 


coins, weights, meaſures, Sc. anticnt 


But when the numbers propoſed to be 
reduced are of ſeveral i denominations, 
and it is required to bring them all to 
the loweſt, you muſt reduce, as before, 
the higheſt or greateſt denomination to 
the next leſs, adding the numbers that 
are of that next denomination together; 
then reduce their ſum to the next lower 


denomination; adding together all the 


numbers that are of that denomination, 
and ſo proceed gradually on until all is 


done. 


To expedite the practice of this rule, 
ſeveral compendious ways of reduction 
have been invented. See PRACTICE. 


REDUCTION of fractions. See the article 


REDUCTION of equations, in algebra. See 


REDUCTION F curves. 


FRACTION. 


the article EQUATION 1 


See the article 
CURVE. 


REDUCTION of @ figure, defign, or draught, 


is the making a copy thereof, either 
larger or ſmaller than the original; ſtill 
preſerving the form and proportion. The 
great uſe of the proportional compatſes 


is the reduction of figures, Sc. whence 
they are called compaſſes of reduction. 
See the article Coup Ass. 
There are various methods of reducing 
figures, Sc. the moſt eaſy is by means 
ot the pentagraph, or. — 
ut 
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but this has its defects. See the artiele REDUCTION, in metallurgy, is che bring 


PENTAGRAPH. T.-C 
The beſt and moſt uſual methods of re- 
duction are as follows: 1. To reduce a 
figure, as ABCDE (plate CCXXXI. 
fig. 1. no. . ) ĩnto a le compaſs. About 
the middle of the figure, as z,' pitch on a 
point, and from this point draw lines to its 
ſeveral angles A, B, C, Sc. then draw- 
ing the line ab parallel to A B, 6 c paral- 
lel to BC, Sc. you will have the figure 
a be de ſimilar to ABC DE. 
If the figure a h cde had been required to 
be inlarged, there needed nothing but to 
produce the lines from the poĩnt beyond 
the angles, as x D, C, Cc. and to 
draw lines, vix. DC, CB, Sc. parallel 
to the ſides de, cb M ͤ . 
2. To reduce a :igure by the angle of 
proportion, ſuppoſe the figure ABC DE 
(ibid. nꝰ 2.) required to be diminiſhed 
in the proportion of the line AB to ab, 
(ibid. nꝰ 3.) draw the indefinite line G H 
(ibid. nꝰ 4.) and from G to H ſet off 
the line AB. On G deſcribe the arch 
HI. Set off the line ab as a chord on 
Hl, and draw GI. Then with the an- 
gle IG H, you have all the meaſures of 
the figure to be drawn. Thus to lay 
down the point c, take the interval BC, 
and upon the point G, deſcribe the arch 
KL. Alſo on the point G deſcribe MN; 
and upon A, with the diſtance MN, de- 
ſcribe an arch cutting the preceding one 
in c, which will determine the fide 6c. 
And after the ſame manner are the other 


iades and angles to be deſcribed. The 


ſame proceſs will alſo ſerve to enlarge 
the figure. | 


3. To reduce A figure by a ſcale. Mea- 


ſure all the ſides of the figure, as AB C DE, 
(ibid. n? 2.) by a ſcaſe, and 7 down 
the ſame meaſures refpeRively from a 
ſmaller ſcale in the proportion required. 
4. To reduce a map, deſign, or figure 
by ſquares. Divide the original into little 
ſquares, and divide a freth paper of the 
dimenſions required into the {ame num- 
ber of ſquares, which are to be larger or 
leis than the former, as the map is to be 
_ enlarged or diminiſhed. This done in 


every ſquare of the ſecond figure, draw 


what you find in its correſpondent one in 
the firſt. 

REDUCTION fe the ecliptic, in aſtronomy. 
The place of any ſtar reduced to the 
ecliptic, is that point where the ſecundary 
paſſing through the ſtar interſects the 
ecliptic, . See the articles REDUCTION 
and SECUNDARY, 


ing back metalline ſubitances'which have 
been changed into fcoriez or aſhes, or 
otherwiſe dweſted of their metallic form, 
into their natural and original ſtate of 
metals agam. All metals and femi- 
metals may be reduced by proper matiage- 
ment, whatever have been their changes, 
except only zink, which having been 
burnt to aſhes, admits of no reduction; 
but the mixture of gold and ſilver was 
never yet radically. diſſolved: by any ex- 
periment, whatever ſome may have ima- 
gined. Even ſome earths will turn into 
metals by the admixture and intimate 
union of a phlogiſtion or inflammable 
principle. T9311 0} ob 
REDUCTION into int matter, is à term 
which alchemiſts uſe when they find their 
ſubſtances putrify and grow black. 
Reduction is more particularly uſed for the 
converting of a dry matter into a liquid, 
particularly into water, which by the 
alchemiſts is held the principle of all 
thing. ffs | þ 
REDUCTION, in ſurgery, denotes an ope- 
ration whereby a diſlocated, luxated, or 
fractured. bone is reſtored to its former 
ſtate or place. See the articles LUXATION 
and FRACTURE. + OTE 
REDOUIT, in military affairs. See the ar- 
ticle REDUCT. -; „4110 
REDUNDANCY, or REDUNDANCE; a 
fault in diſedurſe, conſiſting in the. uſe of 
a ſuperfluity of words. Words perfectly 
ſynonymous are redundant, and ought 
to be retrenched, an 2 
REDUNDANT HYPERBOLA, is a curve 
of the higher kind, thus called becauſe 
it exceeds the conic ſection of that name, 
in the number of its hyperbolical legs; 
being a triple hyperbola with fix hyper- 
bolical legs. See HYPERBOLA, CurvVE, 
and CONIC. | 
REDUPLICATION, in rhetoric, a figure 
whereby a verſe begins with the {ame 
word as the preceding one ends with, 
See the article ANADIPLOSIS. 
REDUPLICATION, in logic, a kind of con - 
dition expreſſed in a propoſition indicat- 
ing or aſſigning the manner wherein the 
predicate is attributed to the ſubject. 
Hence reduplicative propoſitions, are tuch 
wherein the ſubject is repeated with ſome 
circumſtance or condition. Thus, men, 
as men, are rational: kings, as kings, 
are ſubject to none but God. 
REE, Re1s, or Res, a little portugueze 
copper coin. See the article COIN. 
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REED, an antient jewiſh meaſure. See the 
article MEASURE. Vt; | 
REEF, a term in navigation. When there 
is a great gale of wind, they common] 
roll up part of the ſail below, that by 
this means it may become the narrower, 
- and not draw ſo much wind; which 
contracting or taking up the ſail the 
call a reef, or reefing the ſail: ſo allo 
; when a top-maſt is ſprung, as they call 
- It, that is, when it is cracked, or almoſt 
- broken in the cap, they cut off the lower 
piece that was near broken off, and ſet - 


. 


in the ſtep again, they call it a reefed 
top - maſt. | & $63", 804 
REEL, in the manufactories, a machine 
ſerving for the office of reeling. There 
are various kinds of reels, ſome very 
fimple, others very complex. Of the 
former kinds thoſe moſt in uſe are, 1. A 
little reel held in the hand, conſiſting of 
three pieces of wood, the biggeſt and 


- Jongeſt whereof (which does not exceed 


a foot and a half in length, and & of an 
inch in diameter) is traverſed by two 
other pieces diſpoſed different ways. 2. 

The common reel, or windlace, which 


turns upon a pivot, and has four flights 


traverſed by long pins or ſticks, whereon 
the ſkain to be reeled is put, and which 
are drawn cloſer or opened wider, ac- 
- cording to the ſkain. A repreſentation 


of the common reel may be ſeen in plate 


+ 'CCXXIX. fig. 5. where A is the bench 


or ſeat of the reel, B the two uprights, 


C the arms of the reel. Its arbor turn- 
ing and hitching, its little lantern of 
tour notches in the teeth of the wheel ; 
D two wheels, the upper one of which 
moves the Jower, by means of a pinion. 
E a hammer, the handle whereof is 
lowered by a peg at the bottom of the 
lower wheel. F a cord which is rolled 
round the axle of the lower wheel, and 
fupports a weight which ſtops after a 


certain numbers of turns, to regulate the 
work-woman, | 


- Other reels uſed in particular arts, as the 


reel uſed in milling of filk, &c. are ex- 
lained under M1LL1NG, Sc. and thoſe 
in the reeling and winding of ſilks, under 
the article SILK. | 
REELING, in the manufactories, the 
winding of thread, ſilk, cotton, or the 
like, into a ſkain, or upon a bottom, to 
prevent its entangling. It is alſo uſed 
tor the charging or diſcharging of bob- 
bins or quills, to uſe them in the manu- 
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ting the other part, now much ſhorter, 


REF 
facture of different ſtuffs, as thread, ſiſx⸗ 
cotton, &c. Reeling is performed dif- 
ferent ways, and on difterent engines. 

See the article REEL. | 1 
RE-ENTRY, in law, _ reſurn - 
ing or retaking that poſſeſſion which any 
one had lately forgone; as where a per- 
ſon makes a leaſe of lands to another, 
the leſſor thereby quits the poffeſſion, and 
if the leſſee covenants that upon non- 
payment of the rent reſerved, the leſſor 
may lawfully re-enter, being as much as 
if it was conditioned for the leſſor to 
take the land again into his hands, and 
recover the poſſeſſion again by bis own 
act without the aſſiſtance of the law. 
Likewiſe, if a leaſe for years be made, 
with condition that if the leſſee aſſign his 
terms, the leſſor may re- enter, and. the 
leſſee in breach of the condition aſſigns 
unknown to the leſſor, who accepts of 
rent from the aſſignee without notice of 
the aſſignment, in that caſe it is held the 
leſſor may re- enter, notwithſtanding his 
acceptance of the rent. 

REEVE of a church, the guardian of it, or 

the churchwarden. See CHURCH. 

REEVING, in the ſea- language, the put - 

ting a rope through a block : hence ts 
pull a rope out of a block, is called un- 
reeving. | F 

RE-EXCHANGE, in commerce, a ſecond 
payment of the price of exchange, or ra - 
ther the price of a new exchange due 
upon a bill of exchange that comes to be 
proteſted and to be refunded the bearer 
by the drawer or indorſer. See the articles 
EXCHANGE and BILL. _ | 

RE-EXTENT, in law, a ſecond extent 
upon lands or tenements, complaint be- 
ing made that the former was partially 
executed, See the article EXTENT. 

REFECTION, among eccleſiaſtics, a ſpare 
meal or repaſt juſt ſuffieing for the ſup- 
port of life: hence the hall in convents, 
and other communities, where the monks, 
nuns, Ec. take their refections or meals, 
in common is called the refectory. 

REFERENCE, in writing, Sc. a mark re- 
lative to another ſimilar one in the mar- 
gin, or at the bottom of the page, where 
tomething omitted in the text is added, 
and which is to be inſerted either in read- 
ing or copying. References are alſo uſed 
in books where things being but imper- 
fectly handled, the reader is directed to 
ſome other part or place for a further ex- 
planation of them. For the uſe of theſe 
references in a work of this kind, - 

| refer 
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REFINING, in general, is the art of puri- 


fying a thing; including not only the 
aſſaying or refining of metals, but like- 
wiſe the clarification” of liquors. See 
ASS&AYING and CLARIFICATION. 


"REFINING of gold is performed three ways, 


wit. either with antimony, fablimare, or 
aqua fortis ; the laſt of which is the moſt 


_ uſual, and is called depart, or quartation. 


To refine gold with antimony ,'they make 
uſe of a wind-furnate, and a common 


crucible of a fize anſwerable to the quan- 


tity of gold to be refined; always takin 
care that the gold and antimony, bot 


together, do noi fill the crucible more 


than half full. After the gold is melted 
in the crucible, the antimony is thrown 


in in powder: the proportion of the an- 


timony to the gold is eight ounces to a 
pound; if the gold be between ſixteen 
and twenty-two carats fine; if it be un- 
der ſixteen carats, then they uſe five quar- 


ters of x pound to eight ounces of gold; 
and ſtill the greater quantity of antimony 


is required, the coarſer the gold is. 


As ſoon as they have put the antimony | 
into the crucible, they cover it, and after 


they have charged the furnace with char- 
coal, they put on the capital, which is 


let to ſtand till ſuch time as the crucible 


is left quite bare; then they take off the 
capital, and leave the crucible to cool in 
the furnace of itſelf, till ſuch time as 
they can take it out by the hand; then 
they break it, to get out the button or 


culot, which is a maſs of ſine gold re- 


maining at the bottom, with the fæces 
of the antimony, the ſilver and copper 
_ and ſometimes: little particles of 

itſelf over it. $5, 
But notwithſtanding the gold thus pre- 


pared is very pure, yet the antimony 


gives it ſuch a harſh brittle quality, that 
it ceaſes to be ductile, and mult be ſof- 
tened by the fire with ſalt- petre and ho- 
rax, to bring it to itſelf. In order to 


this operation, they prepare what is called 


2 dry-coppel, which is a coppel made 
of crucible earth, that does not imbibe 
like the coppels made of aſhes. When 
the coppel has been ſufficiently heated in 
the refining furnace, they put the gold 
into it, and cover it over with charcoal. 
As ſoon as the gold is diſſolved, which 
is very ſoon, by reaſon of the remains of 


che antimony, they blow it witli tlie bel - 
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+  refet the reader fo what has been faid 
upon that ſubject in our introduction to 


lows to drive the mineral entirely away 
which now goes off in ſmoak ; and add 


to it, as pon as the fumes ceaſe, a little 


ſalt-petre and borax in powder, which 
colle& the impurities that remained 
upon the diſſolution, and fix the gold in 
the coppel in the form of a plate. Then 
the gold is taken out of the coppel, and 
mehted again in a crucible, with an àddi- 
tion of two ounces of fajr-petre and bo- 
rax in powder, to each eight ounces of 
gold, as ſoon as it has ceaſed to fume; 
and then it is caſt into an ingot, which 
upon trial is found to be twenty-three 
carats, twenty-ſix thirty ſeconds fine. 

The particles of gold, detained with the 
alloy in the fzces of the antimony, are 
got out by a dry coppel, with the ſame 
meltings and ingredients, as were uſed 
m ſoftening the former : and when they 
are certain, by the affay, how much gold 
that matter contains, they refine it to 
feparate the copper, and afterwards make 
the depart or quartation. See the article 


QO ARTATTON. 
As for the gold which may be left ſtick- 


ing to the dry coppels, it is got by break - 
ing and pol en the MeL and by 


repeated I of the powder of them. 


he method of refining gold, by means 
of ſublimate, is this: they begin the 
procels like that with aftimony ; that is, 
in the ſame furnace, with the ſame coal, 
the ſame fire, anch the ſame crucibles. 
When the gold is melted in the cruci- 
ble, they caſt in the ſublimate, not in 
powder, but only broken into pieces: the 
Proportion is, if the gold be of twerity-two 


caxrats, an ounce or an ounce and a Half, 


or even two'ounces of the ſublimate to 
eight ounces of the gold; if of twenty 


carats, three ounces; and if it be only 


from eighteen to twelve, five or ſix oun- 


ces of the ſublimate to eight of the gold, 


in which laſt caſe they part the ſublimate 
into two, and put in one half at a time 
with the gold into a new crutible; which, 


ehen the operation is over, leaves the 
gold of eighteen or twenty caracts, ac- 


cording as it was in fineneſs before. This 


done, they put the broken ſublimate into a 


crucible with the melted gold, covering 
it immediately to ſmother the mineral ; 
and then fill the furnace with charcoal, 


having firſt put on the capital; after a 
quarter of an hour they take off the capi- 


tal, lay the crucible bare, and blow off 
all the aſſies and other impurities, that 
mays be floating on the liquid gold, wih 
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ing of a bright glitterin 
which being taken out of the crucible, i- 
is calt into an ingot. 


This method of refining by ſublimate, | 


is both cheaper and more complete than 
that by antimony ; but they are both 
exceeding dangerous, by reaſon of the 
ſulphureous and arſenical exhalations ; 
on which account the method by quarta- 
tion is molt practiſed. See the article 
.  QUARTATION., _ 
REFINING Hl ver is performed two ways; 
one with lead, and the other with ſalt - 
petre. 
In order to refine ſilver with lead, a cop- 


pel is filled with a mixture of brick-aſnes 


and aſhes of bullock's and other bones. 
It is ſet on the fire, and heated red-hot ; 
in which ſtate the ſilver and lead are put 
in together, in the proportion of a pound 
of lead to eight ounces of ſilver, and even 
ſomewhat more lead, if the ſilver be very 
. . coarle. 
As theſe two metals melt together, the 
copper before mixt with the ſilver diſſi- 
pates into {moak, or goes away with the 
icum ; and fo does the lead itſelf, leav- 
ing the ſilver alone in the coppel in its 
proper degree of fineneſs. | 
In this method of refining, wherein ſix 
or [even thouſand pounds may be refined 
at once, the metal is drawn out of the 
coppel two ways; the one by plungin 
54 wiule il n 5 
iron, round which the filver ſticks in 
form of a ſhell or cruſt, repeating this 
agiin and again ; the other 1s by letting 
the coppel ſtand till it is cold; in the 
_ bottom of which, the ſilver fixes in form 
of a cake, 

This method of refining ſilver with lead, 
is both the beſt and the cheapeſt : how- 
ever, for want of workmen who under- 
ſtand it, that with ſalt-petre ſtill obtains 
in many places; which is performed in 
a wind furnace. They firſt reduce the 
leer to be refined into grains, about the 
ze of a ſmall pea; which is done by 


firſt melting it, then throwing it into 4 


wb of common water, and then heating 
it over again in a boiler. This being 
done, they put it into a crucible z put- 
ting to every tight. ounces of ſilver two 
of {alt-petre, Then they cover the cru- 
ible with an earthen lid (in the form of 
a dome) exactly Juted ; which lid, how- 
ever, mult have a little aperture in the 
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a pair of bellows, This is repeated again 
and again, till the impurities of the gold 
are carried off by the ſublimate, appear- 


colour; after 


REF 
middle. The crucible being ſet into the 


furnace, and covered with charcoal, 


whieh is only to be lighted by degrees, 


at length they give it the full ſoree of the 


fire, to put the metal into a perfect fuſion. 
This is repeated three times ſucceſſively, 
at an interval of a quarter of an hour. 
After the third fire they uncover the fur - 
nace, and let the crucible cool; and at 
length break it, to get out the ſilver, 
which 1s found in a button or culot, the 
bottom of which is very fine ſilver ; and 
the top mixed with the feces of the 
ſalt-petre, and the alloy of the ſilver, 
and even ſome particles of fine filver. 
Then they ſeparate the culot from the 
impurities, and melt it in a new cruci- 
ble; and throw charcoal-duſt into the 
diſſolution, and work the whole briſkly 
together? Then they cover the crucible 
up again, charge the furnace with coal, 
and pive it a ſecond fire, 

Having done this, they blow off the 
aſhes and impurities with bellows, from 
off the top of the metal, till it appears 
as clear as a looking-glaſs ; and then 
they throw in an ounce of borax broken 
to pieces. Then, in the laſt place, they 


cover the crucible up again, and give it 
the laſt fire, and after this caſt it into 


ingots, which are found eleven penny- 
weight and ſixteen grains fine. To re- 
cover the ſilver that may be left in the 
feces and ſcoria, they pound them, and 
give them repeated lotiens in treſh water. 


; RERFIN IN of ſugar, ſulphur, camphor, 
| liquid, a thick bar of 


nitre, Sc. See SUGAR, CAMPHOR, Sc. 


REFLECTING, or REFLECTIVE DIAL. 


See the article. DiaL. 


REFLECTION, or REFLEXION, in me- 


chanics, the return or regreſſive motion 
of a moving body, occaſioned by ſome 
obſtacle which, hindered it from purſuing 
its former direction. Has 

For the laws of the reflection of moving 
bodies, ſee MOTION, COMMUNICATION 


of motion, and PERCUSSION, NOTE. 


REFLECTI1ON of the rays of light, in ca- 


toptrics, is their return, after approach - 
ing ſo near the ſurfaces of bodies, as to 
be thereby repelled, or driven backwards. 
Thus the rav AB (plate CCXXX. fig. 2. 
n? x.) proceeding from the radiant A, 
and tiriking on the point B of the ſpe- 
culum or plane DE, being returned 
thence to C; B C repreſents the reflected 


ray, and B the point of reflection; in 


reſpect whereot A B repreſents the inci- 

dent ray, or ray of incidence, and B ihe 

point of incidence, Sce MIRROUR. 
Again, 
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Again, a line, as C G, drawn from any 
point, as C, of the reflected ray B C, per- 
pendicular to the ſpeculum, is called the 
cathetus of the reflection, or cathetus of 
the eye; as a line, AF, drawn from the 
radiant perpendicular to the ſpeculum, is 
called the cathetus of incidence. a 
Of the two angles which the reflected 
ray BC makes with the mirrour, the 
ſmalleſt, C BE, is called the angle of re- 
flection; as, of the two angles the inci- 
dent ray makes with the ſpeculum, the 
ſmalleſt, ABD, is called the angle of 
ineiden ge.. 5 
If the mirrour be either concave or con- 
vex, the ſmalleſt angles the ray makes 
with a tangent to the point of refſection 


and incidence, arc the angles of reflection 


and incidence. | * * 


The angle CBH, which the reflected 


ray makes with: a"perpendicular to the 
point of reflection, is called the inclina- 
tien of the reflected ray; as the angle 
ABH is called the inclination of the in- 
cident ray... 225 27% he ihe 
The great law of reflection is, that the 
angle of reflection, CBE, is always equal 
to the angle of incidence, ABD, as has 


been demonſtrated under the article 


- INOFOENOR,S Re RO 5 | 
The rays of light are found by experi- 
ment to be differently reflex ible, in the 
ſame manner, and for the ſame reaſon, 
that they are differently refrangible; or 
that thoſe rays which were leaſt and moſt 
reffangible, were alſo leaſt and moſt re- 
flexible; and, conſequently, exhibit the 
' ſame colours, and in the fame order. See 

the. article CoLouR, © y 
Eauſes of the REFLECTION of light, The 
' opinions of phileſophers, relating to the 
cauſe of this difficult' phznomenon, be- 
ing principally four, are thus ſtated by 
NI. Rowning. 1. It was the opinion 
of philoſophers, before Sir Iſaac Newton 
| diſcovered the contrary, that light is re- 
flected by impinging upon the ſolid parts 


of bodies. But that thys is not the caſe, 


will' appear from the following reaſons : 
and, firſt, it is not reflected at the firſt 
ſurtace of the body, by impinging againſt; 
for it is evident, that in order to the due 
and regular reflection of light, that is, 
that the reflected rays ſhould not be diſ- 
perſed and ſcattered one from another, 
there ought to be no raſures or uneven- 
_ neſs in the reflecting ſurſace large enough 
to bear a N to the mag - 
ff light : becaule, if the 

- Gurtace abounds with ſuch, the reflected 


| ſcratches, which, though inconſiderable 
and too minute to he diſcerned by us, 


muſt, nevertheleſs, bear a large propor- 
tion to, if not vaſtly exceed, the magni- 


dy a repulſive force equally diffuſed over 
it, and at the ſecond by an attractive 


If there be a repulſive ſorce diffuſed over 
light at all times, then, ſince by increaſing 
the obliquity of a ray, we diminifh. its 
perpendicular force (which is that only 
| this repulſive force) however weakly that 


force may be ſuppoſed to act, rays of 
light may be made to fall with ſo great a 


of them there, and not one particle of 


reflection of light at the firſt ſurface of 


be Falſe. © 


may be conſidered in two reſpects, viz. 


fays will rather be ſcattered like a parcel 
of pebbles thrown upon a rough pave- 
ment, than reflected with that regularity 
with which light is obſerved to form a 
well poliſhed, one, which are far from 
being ſo; for to poliſh is no other than 
to grind off the larger eminences and 
protuberances of the metal with the rough 
and ſharp particles of ſand, emery, or 
putty) which muſt of neceſſity leave be- 
hind them an infinity of raſures and 


with regard to the former roughneſſes, 


tude of the particles of light. 
| Secondly, that it is not reflected by im- 
pinging upon the ſolid- particles which 
conſtitute this ſecond ſurface, is ſuffi- 
ciently clear from the foregoing argu- 
ment; the ſecond ſurfaces of bodies be- 
ing as incapable of a perſe&t poliſh as 
the firſt ; and it is farther confirmed from 
hence, iz. that the quantity of light 
reflected, differs according to the different 
denſity of the medium behind the body: 
and that it is not reflected by impinging 
upon the particles which conſtitute the 
ſurface of the medium behind it, is evi- 
dent, becauſe the ſtrongeſt reflection of 
alf at the ſecond ſurface of the body, is 
when there is a vacuum behind it. 
2. It has been thought by ſome, that it 
is reflected at the firſt ſurface of a body, 


force. 


the ſurface of bodies, that repels rays of 
. whereby it muſt make its way through 


degree of obliquity on the reflecting ſur- 
face, that there ſhall be a total reflection 


light be able to make its way through, 
which is contrary to obſervation ; the 


a tranſparent body being never total in 
any obliquity whatever. The hypothe- 
is, therefore, in this particular, mutt 


As to the reflection at the ſecond ſurface. 
by the attractive force of the body, this 
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when the reflection is total, and when it 


And firtt, in caſes where the reflection is 


total, the cauſe of it, undoubtedly, is 


that ſame attractive force by which light 
would be refratted_ in paſſing out of the 
{awe body : this is manj elt from that 
analogy which is obſervable between the 
reflection of light at this ſecond furface 
and its refraction , there. For, 9ther- 


. 


wile, what can be the reaſon. that the 


Fotal Keen ſhould bagin jut when 


the obliquity of the in ident ray, at its 
e at a ſecon WET is ſuch, that 
the refracted angle ought to be a right 


one; or when the ray, were it not to 


return in refleftion, ought to paſs on 
araijel to the ſurface, without going 
my it? For, in this caſe, it is evident, 
that it ought to * returned by this yery 
ower, and in. ſuch manner, that the 


angle, of reflection ſhall be equal to the 
angle of incidence: juſt as a ſtone thrown 
obliquely from the earth, after it is ſo 


far turned out of its courſe by the at- 


traction of the l as to begin to moye 


horizontally, or para lel to the ſurface of 
the earth, 1s then, by the ſame power, 


made to return in a curve ſimilar to that 
*which is deſcribed in its departure from 


the earth, and fo falls with the ſame 
degree ot obliquity that it was thrown 
with. | 

But, ſecondly, as to the reflection at the 


ſecond ſurtace, when it. is partial; an 


attractive force uniformly ſpread over it, 
as the maintainers of this hypotheſis con- 


ceive it to be, can never be the cauſe 


thereof, becaule, it is inconcgvable, that 
the ſame force, acting in 10 ſame cir- 
cumſtances in every reipect, can ſome- 
times reflect the violet coloured rays and 
tranſmit the red, and at other times re- 
fl-& che red and tranſmit the violet. 

This argument concludes equally againſt 
a e force uniformly diffuſed over 


refle& the red and tranſmit the violet at 


their firſt ſurface ; which cannot poſſibly 
be upon this ſuppoſition, the rays of 
whichever of thele colours we ſuppole to 


be the ſtrongeſt. 

3. Some being apprehenſive of the in- 
ſufficiency of a repulſive and attractive 
force uff ed over the ſurface of bodies, 


and acting uniformly, have ſuppoſed, 
that by the action of light upon tlie ſur- 
faces of . bodies, the matter of theſe 


* 
45 : 
„ = 4 


the firit ſurface of a body, and reflecting 
light there; becauſe tome bodies reflect 
the violet and tranſmit the red, others 


ges only on 


26881 
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forces is put into an undulatory motion 


20d that where the ſurſuee of it j * 
5 


ight 1s tranſmitted, and in thoſe 


places where it is riſing, light is reſleſted. 


ut this ſeems to advance us not ove jot 


farther ; for in thoſe caſes, ſyppoſe where 


red is reflected and violet tranſmitted, _ 


how comes it to paſs that the ved impin- 
thoſe 


ſubſiding 2 


t 
N hole parts when the waves 
are rifing, and the violet when they are 


laſt hypotheſis is that of Fir 


- The 
Tac Newton; who js of opinion, that 


ight, in its paſſage from the luminous 


body, is, diſpoſed, to be alternately re- 


flected by, and tranſmitted through, any 
refracting ſurface it may meet; and 


this diſpoſition he calls fits of ealy, re- 


| Theſe fits he thinks probably. owi 


flection, and eaiy tranſmiſhon. Thus, 


if we take the diſtapces as the numbers 
_ Os 1, 2, 3» $5. 5s. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, Sc. then 


light- will be tranſmitted; and, at 


the diſtances o, 2, 4, 6, 8, Se. - | 
E 

diſtances 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, Fc. it will be re- 
ected in coloured rings. ö 
to 


ſome ſybtile and elaſtic ſubſtance, diffuſed 
through the. univerſe, in the following 
manner: as bodies falling into water 


or paſſing through the air, cauſe undu- 
lations in each, ſq the rays of light may 
excite vibrations in this elaſtie ſubſtance: 


the quickneſs. of which vibrations. de- 


» 
. 


pending on the elaſticity of the medium, 
the mation of. the particles of it may be 
N than ghat of the rays; and there- 

ore, when a: ray, at the inſtant it im- 


pinges upon any; ſurface, is in that part 


of a vibration of this elaſtic ſubſtance 
which conſpires with its motian, it mayh 


be eaſily tranſmitied; and when. it, is in 


that part of a vibration which is con- 


trary to its mation, it may be reflected. 


Alſo, when light falls on the. firſt: ſur- 


face of a body, none is reflected there; 


every i 
tranimiſhon is there put inte ane, lo 


but all that happens to it there is; that 
that is not in a fit of eaſy 


that, when they come to the other ſide, 
the rays of one colour ſha]l be in a fit of 


eaſy tranſmiſſion, and thoſe of another 
in a fit of 


the thickneſs of the body, the intervals 


eaſy reflection, according to 


of the fits being different in rays of a dif- 
ferent kind. | 


This doctri ne of the eaſy reflection and 


ealy tranſmiſſion of the rays. af. light, 
ought by no means to- he looked on as 2 
mere hypotheſis, ſince, Sir Iſaac has 


evinced, by experiments, that this is. the 


cale. 


RE F 
N 


taſe. The faſt experiment he mentions 
is the compreſſion of two priſms hard: to- 
ther, whoſe hdes were a little canvex; © 


dy which means they touched by-z ſmall 
part of their ſurfaces,” and contained 


every where 8iſe.a thin plate of air, as it 


may be properly called, whoſe thickneſs 
did every where gradually increaſe from 
the touching parts. He obferved the 
* where-they . touched became abſo- 

utely tranſparent, as if they had thete 
been one continued piece of glas. For 
when the light fell fo obliquely on tbe 
plate af air between the priſms as to be 


all reflected, it ſeemed in that place of 
contact ta be holly tranſmitted, inſo- 
much that when looked upon, it app 


eared 


like a black o dark ſpot, by reajon that 
little or no ſenſible light was reflected 


from thence,” as from other 


places. 


When he looked through the priſms, 
this rede e. ſeemed, as it were, 


a ho 


s in the plate of air; and _ 
this hole objects that were beyond 


might 


be ſeen diftin&tly,, which could not be 


ſeen through other parts of the 
By harder 


where the air wag/interjacent: 


glaſſes 


compreſhon the ſpot was dilated by the 
yielding inwards af the parts of the 


8 


it is 


I 
» 


Vhen the plate of air, by turning the 
priſms about their common atis, became 
ſo little inclined to the incident rays that 


ſome af them began to be tranſmitted, 


there aroſe in it many ſlender coloured 
arches, which at ficſt were ſhaped almuſt 
. ike the conchoid, as in 7b/d. n*% 2..and 
by continuing the motion of the priſms, 
theſe arches inereaſed and bended more 
- and more about the ſaĩd tranſparent ſpot, 
till they were compleated into cireles or 
rings encompaſſing it; and afterwards 
— grew more and: more con- 


tracted. 


heſe arches and rings became 


tinged with various colours, as the mo- 
tion of the-priſms was continued, being 
at firſt of a violet and hlue; afterwards 
of à white, blue, violet; black, red, 
orange, yellow, white, blue, violet, Cr. 
atter this the coloured rings contracted, 


and became only black and vchite. Phe 


priſms being farther moved about, the 
colours all 4 to emerge out of the 
an 


whiteneſs, 
what they had before. 


in a- contrary: order to 


But to abſerve more nicely. the order of 
the colours vhich aroſe out of the white 
cireles, as the rays became leſs and. leſs 
inclined/to. the plate: of air, Sir: Iſaac 


Newton made uſe of the two 


object- 


* 
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glaſſee, our a plano con „ and the 
Other a double-conver, y 


f the ſame 


ſphericity on both ſides, af fifty-one feet 


al diſtance 3 and upon this he laid the 
plane ſide af the other, preſſing them 
ſlowly together to make the colours ſut- 


eeſſively emerge in the middle ef the cir- 
cles, and then lowly lifted the upper 
glaſs from the lower to make them ſue - 
ceſſively vaniſh again in the ſame place. 

Upon compreſſion of the glaſſes, various 
colours would emerge und ſpread into 
concentrie circles or rings of different 


breadths and tints encompaſſing the cen 


tral ſpot. Their form, when the glaſſes 


were maſt compreſſed, is delineated, 


ibid. nꝰ 3. where à is the central black 


* 


+ V, red. i 


8 


ſpot, and the circuits of colours from 
thence qutwards as follows {| | 


'b, blue. ( violet. L purple. 
e. whit. J blue. J 2% blue; 
d, yellow. h, green. 3 , green. 
es red z, velloẽw. e, yellow, 
4 4 red. \ f A weil 


r red; 7 


ö 5 greeniſh blue. 
54 5. 344125 


x, pale red. 2, reddjſh white, 
Thele rings were obſerved to be leaſt. 
when the eye was held perpendicularly 


6925 greeniſh blue. ; 7, greenifh blue. 


over the glaſſes in the axis of the rings: 


whereas, viewed obliquely, they became 


bigger, continually ſwelling as the eye 
was removed farther from the axis: and 


the coloured rings made in air, became 


7 : . 


much more diſtin and yiſible, when 
viewed in a dark, room by the reflection 
of the coloured light of the priſm. The 


I 


rings made by reffection of red light were 


blue and violet and it was ve 


manifeſtly bigger than thoſe made by the 
pleaſant 


4 7 


to ſee them gradually ſwell and contract 
according as the colour of the light was 


+ 


ther 


changed, The motion was quickeſt in 
ed, and ſloweſt in the violet; and, 
by an eſtimation made of, the diameters-, 
of the rings, the thickneſſes of air in the 


Oe are made by the 
limits of the ſeven colours, red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet, ſuc- 


ceſſively in order, were to one another 
as the cube roots of the ſquares of the 


eight lengths of a chord which ſound the 


5 8 ; 14 FRE. 2 , 
1, 9 * 8. 4. 35 255 62: 4 


notes of an octave, that is, of the numbers 
| ” 1 


Theſe xings were not of various colours, 


as thoſe made in the open air, but ap- 


peared. all over of that priſmatic colour 


only with which it was illumined; and 
* 


by 
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by throwing the coloured light directly 
on the glaſſes, that which fell on the 
dark ſpaces between the rings was tranſ- 
mitted through the glaſſes without any 
variation of the colour. This appeared 
- by placing a white paper behind, on 
- which the rings were painted of the ſame 
colour as thoſe | 
the bigneſs of their immediate ſpaces. 


Hence the origin of theſe rings is mani- 


: feſt z namely, that the air between the 
«glaſſes, according to its various thick- 
- neſs, is diſpoſed in ſome places to reflect, 
in others to tranſmit the light of any one 
colour; and in the ſame place to reflect 
that of one colour, where it tranſmits 
that of another; in the manner as you ſee 
| repreſented ibid. nꝰ 4. where AB, CD, 
are the glaſſes, as before; and a, c, e, g, 
1, l,n, p, the parts of the beam tranſ- 
mitted; and 6, d, /, h, k, m, o, the parts 


of the beam reflected, making the co- 


_ toured rings. | 

REFLECTION of the moon, the ſame with 
her variation. See VARIATION. 

REFLECTION is alſo uſed, figuratively, 
for an operation of the mind; whereby 
it turns its view backwards as it were 
upon itſelf, and makes itſelf and its own 
operation the obje& of its diſquiſition ; 
and by contemplating the manner, order, 
and laws which it obſerves in perceiving 
ideas, comparing them together, rea- 
ſoning, Fc. it frames new ideas of the 
relations diſcovered therein. See the 
articles IpEA, KNOWLEDGE, REA- 
'SONING, Ee. 


REFLEX, or REFLECT, in painting, is 
\ _ underſtood of thoſe places in a picture 


which are ſuppoſed to be illuminated by 
a light reflected from ſome other body, 
"repreſented in the ſame. piece. 
REFLEX V1$10N, that performed by means 
of reflected rays, as from mirrours. See 
the articles Vis10Nn, REFLECTION, and 
MiRROUR. 5 | | 
REFLUX of the ſea, the ebbing of the 
water, or its returning from the ſhore, 
See the article T'1DE. | 
REFORM, a re-eſtabliſhment, or revival 
of formerly neglected diſcipline, or a cor- 
rection of the reigning abuſes therein. 
To REFORM, in a military ſenſe, is to re- 
duce a company, regiment, &c. either 


by diſbanding the whole, or breaking a 


part, and retaining the reſt. 
REFORMADO, or REFORMED OFF1- 

CER, one whole troop, 'or company, is 

ſuppreſſed in a reform, and he continued 
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REFORMATI 


by reflected light, and of 


REF 
either in the whole or half-pay, doing 


duty in the regiment. - 


N, the act of reforming, 
or correfting an error or abuſe in religion, 
diſcipline, or = 2 m Facet 
The reformatioh, ſo ealled by way of 
eminence, is the ſeparation of the pro- 
teſtants from the church of Rome, in the 
beginning and towards the middle of 
the ſixteenth century. See the article 
Lure, To: ee 


REFRAC TED, or REFRACTIVE DIAL, 


one that ſhews the hours by means of 
ſome refractive tranſparent fluid. See 
the article Dax. 


REFRACTION, in general, is the devia- 


tion of a moving body from its direct 
courſe, occaſioned by the different denſity 
of the medium it moves in; or, it is a 
change of direction, occaſioned by a 
body's falling obliquely out of one me- 
dium into another of a different denſity. 
The great law of refraction, which holds 
in all bodies, and all mediums, is, that a 
body, paſſing obliquely out of one me- 
dium into another wherein it meets with 
leſs reſiſtance, is refracted or turned to- 
wards the perpendicular; and, on the 
contrary, in paſſing out at one medium 
into another wherein the reſiſtance is 
greater, it is refracted or turned from the 
perpendicular. Hence the rays of light, 
falling out of air into water, are re- 
fracted towards the perpendicular; where - 
as a ball, thrown into the water, is re- 
fracted from it. Now the reaſon of this 
difference is, that water, which reſiſts 
the motion of light leſs than air, reſiſts 
that of the ball more z or, to ſpeak more 
juſtly, becauſe water, by its greater at- 
traction, accelerates the motion of the 
. rays of light more than air does. | 
In order to illuſtrate the refraction of 
light, let AB (plate CCXXXI. fig. 1. 
n 2.) repreſent a ray moving in air from 
A to B, and paſſing into water at B; 
and let H K be perpendicular to the ſur- 
face of the water at the point B. When 
therefore the ray enters the water, it does 
not continue its motion ſtraight forward 
in the line B C, but in ſome other line, 
as B D, which is nearer or more inclined 
to the perpendicular BK: and, on the 
other hand, if the line D B be ſuppoſed 
to be a ray of light moving in water 
from D to B, and there paſſing into air, 
inſtead of continuing its motion ſtraight 
forward in the direction B E, it goes on 
in ſome other direction as BA; which 
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REF: + 
being leſs inclined to, is more diſtant 
from, the r B H, as will ap- 

from 


e followi 
veſſel, as 


experiment. 


t an e C DE (ibid. 


n' 2.) have a ſmall object placed at its 


bottom at A; and let it be ſo ſituated as 
that the ſight of the object may be inter - 
cepted by the fide of the veſſel, from an 
eye placed at Q; then let the veſſel be 
filled with water, and the ray A B, 
which before the water was poured in, 
moved in a right line from A to K, and 
by ſo doing paſſed above the eye, will, 
upon its emerſion out of the water be 
dent downward, ſo as to ſtrike upon the 
eye at Q, and thereby render the object 
at A viſible. This bending of the rays 
of light, in their paſſage out of one 
medium into another, is owing to the at- 


tractive force of the denſer medium acᷣt- 


ing upon the rays at right angles to the 
fue, zen Bok | 
The fundamental law of the refraction of 
the rays of light is, that the ſine of the 
angle of incidence is always in a conſtant 
ratio to the fine of the angle of refraction, 
in all inclinations of the incident ray 
| whatever. See INCIDENCE... | 
Now that this is the caſe, whatever be 
the inclination of the incident ray, may 
be proved experimentally in the following 
manner: let a braſs quadrant, CF E, 
(ibid. no 3.) graduated on both ſides, 
and fixed at its center C, to a perpendi- 
cular pillar, C D, have two indices, A 
and B, one on each fide, moveable on 


the center C; and let the index A, 


whereof the ſtem G is a continuation, be 
made to point to the fifteenth degree, 
and the index B to the fiſteenth mi- 
nute of the twentieth degree: let then 
the pillar he immerſed in water, till 
CE, the horizontal edge of the qua- 
drant touch the ſurface of the water; 


and upon viewing the ſtem G, immerſed - 


in the water, it will, by reaſon of the 
refraction, appear to have changed its 
ſituation, and to lie in a line with the 
index B. And the ſame thing will like- 


wie obtain, if the index A. be ſet at the 


thirtieth degree, and B at the thirtieth 
minute of the forty ſecond degree; that 
is, twenty-five, the ſine of the leſſer 
angle of incidence, is to thirty-three, 
the line of the correiponding angle of re- 
fraction; as fifty, the ſme of the greater 
angle of incidence, is to ſixty- in, the 
ſine of the angle of refraction corre - 


ſponding thereto, And the ſame holds 
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ſemi- circle PI 


' of two 


REF: 

of all other angles of incidence and re- 
fraction. = 
Since then the ratio of theſe fines is con- 


ſtant, it remains that we determine what 


that ratio is in different mediums 3'in or- 
der to which we ſhall firſt premiſe the fol- 
lowing lemma. Let G HD, (ibid. 
no 4.) be an equilateral] triangle, and let 
the angle D be biſſected by the right line 
DO; let AK, MC, be drawn parallel 


to the ſide G H, and through the point 
K draw INN cutting OD in N;: then 


is the angle A KIS NK B. Alſo the 
triangle is divided into two ſimilar and 
equiangular triangles, NEB and BK, 
by the perpendicular K B; and, there- 
fore, the angle NK B is equal to the 
angle KD B: all which is evident from 
Euclid's Elements, | 
Suppoſe now that G HD be the ſection 
of a priſm of water or glaſs, or any pel- 
lucid medium; and K M a ray of light 
paſſing through it, parallel to the ſide 
GHz; and let it go out of the priſm, 
and be refracted into the air, on each 
ſide, into the directions K F, ME: and, 
laſtly, upon the point K, deſeribe the 
Q: then is NK B (= 
K DB) = F KI, the angle of inci- 
dence out of the priſm into air, and 
A K I is the angle of refraction; conſe- 
uently AR, and FS, are the fines of 
the angles of incidence and refraction, 
out of the priſm into air. On the con- 
trary, we may conſider FK as the inci- 
dent ray falling upon the priſm in the 
point K, and refracted in the direction 
KM, parallel to the fide G H, which at 
the point M emerges again into the air in 
the direction ME, making the angle 
E ML, with the perpendicular ML, 
equal to the angle FK I. In this caſe 
the angle PK I is the angle of inci- 
dence, and NK B is the angle of re- 


fraction in the priſm; which angle of re- 


fraction 1s therefore given, or conſtant, as 
it is always equal to the angle K DB, 
or half the angle of the priſm. | 
The angle of incidence, F KI, confiſts 
rts, viz. of the given angle 
AKI 
Now the angle AKI is 


of a graduated ſemi-circle, as ABC, 
(ibid. fig. 5.) carrying an index, whoſe 
two arms, FK and KE are equally 
elevated above the horizontal line AC, 


K DB) and the additional 
angle AK F. 
known, as being equal to half the angle 
of the priſm ;z and the angle FK A is 
known by placing the priſm by the center 


auto 


and correſpon 
figure. 


ITY 2,64, AER» 87 


REF 
d to the meident and 


emergent ray FK and ME in the other 


E; aud when the object is thus ſeen, the 


of de which each arm cuts upon the 


r chte 
This number of de 


and thus the angle of incidence and re- 
fraction being found, the ion of 


the ſines h $ and. AR wilt be diſcovered, 


vhich ratio is always the ſame while the 
matter of the priſm remains the ſame, as 


riment. For example;. let the priſm 
of water, it will be neceſſary to elevate 
each arm twelve degrees upon the limb, 
befare the image of the object at F can 


gle af incidence. But the ſine FS of 


3 very nearly. 


Now itt is plain, if the ratio of the fines 


AR and FES were not fixed, fince'F S 


might be in any ratio greater or leſs than 
AR, the incident ray FK may make 


grees, added to the 


conſtani number thirty des, which is 
equal to half the of the priſm, 
gives the whole angle of incidence FE I; 


was before ſhewn: from the theory, and 
may by this inſtrument be proved by ex- 


he ſeen Hy the eye at B; then 12 30 = - 
42 F KA TAT E= FK l, the an- 


| 42 is to the fine AR of 30%, av 4 to 
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For here it is evident, if an ob- 
joct be placed on the end of the arm F,. 
16 will he ſeen by an eye looking throngh 
the ſights at the other end of the index 


angle AK F is know by the number 


GDP, the 2 


REN 
AK L is invariable;, being always equal 
to GO; and: a — hack — 5 
F KI muſt always be 
the ſame, becauſe the refractive power is 
every where ſo: therefore; the angles 
bemg-conftant, the ſmes will be ſo too, 
ov their ratio to each other always the 
fame. And as by this inſtrument the 


angles of incidence and refraction are 


diſcovered, the ratio of their ſines will be 
known: of courſe, for each reſpeRive 
medium: thus, in water the fine of 
torty-two degrees, is to the ſine of thirty 
degrees, ntarly as four to three; in 

the fine of forty-ſfix degrees is to 

ſine! of thirty degreee, as three to 
two; ar, more nearly as ſeventeen to 
eleven: and, to mention no more, it has 
been found, by ſome experiments, that 
the'fme of incidence is to the fine of re- 


fraction in a diamond, as five to two. 


But, ſince in phyſical matters no au- 


thority is comparable to that of Sir Iſaac 


8 ſhall give a table from his 
opties, ſliewing the proportion of the 
ſines of — and ref Ac en of yellow 
light, that being nearly # mean between 
the greateſt and leaſt refrangible rays: 
this is contained in the firſt column; the 
ſecond column expreſſes the denſities of 
the bodies eſtimated by their ſpecific gra- 
vities . and the third ſhews the refractive 
power of each body, in reſpect of its 
denſity. 
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The refraction of the air in this table is 
determined by that of the atmoſphere, as 
obſerved by aſtronomers ; for if light 
paſs through many retra&ting ſubſtances, 
or mediums, gradually denler and denfer, 


and terminated- with parallel ſurfaces, 


the ſum of all the refractions will be 
equal to the ſingle refration it would 


have ſuffered in paſüng immediately out 


R 


of the firſt medium into the laſt. 

As to the different refrangibility of the 
ſeveral forts of rays of light, it has al- 
ready been explained under the articles 
COLOUR and RAINBOW. 
EFRACTION, in aſtronomy. From what 
has been ſaid, the refraction of the rays 
of light, iſſuing ſtom a heavenly body, 


in paſling through the atmoſphere of our 


earth, will be exfily underſtood. Thus, 


the ray AB (ibid. nꝰ 6.) proceeds from 


the ſtar A in a right line, till it reach 
the atmoſphere of the earth at B; upon 
entering which, it will be re'racted 
towards the perpendicular BC, ſup- 
poſed to be drawn from B to C, the 
center of the earth; and as it paſſes on 
through the atmoſphere towards it, D, 
it will be continually refracted the ſame 
way, by reaſon it all along enters a denſer 
part of the atmoſphere; and hence it 


will!, deſcribe the curve BD — 


downwards, ſo as to render the obje 
viſible to a ſpectator at D. But, as all 
viſion is performed in right lines, the 
ſpectator at D will ſee the ſtar in the 
tangent line DE; and, conſequently, 
the apparent place of the ſtar will be E; 
which is higher, or nearer the zenith than 
its true place A. 

From hence it is, that the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars appear above the horizon when 
zu& below it; and higher than they 
ought to do when they are above it. 
Farther, the refraction of the heavenly 
bodies is greateſt in the horizon, and gra- 
dually decreaſes as their altitudes increaſe, 


till near the zenith it becomes ſcarcely 
.- ſenſible, and in the zenith none at all. 
In taking, therefore, the altitudes of the 

- heavenly bodies, it is abſolutely neceſſary 


to ſubtract from the obſerved altitude 
their refractions, a table of which we 
have given under the article QUADRANT. 
Refraction ſerves alſo to account for the 
oval appearance of the ſun and moon near 
the horizon : for the lower thefe objects 
are, the greater is the obliquity with 
which their rays enter the atmoſphere, or 
paſs from the nearer to the denſer parts of 


it; and, therefore, they appear to be 


a, 
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the more elevated by reſraction; ſo that, 
when very, near the horizon, the lower 
part of them is thereby more elevated 
than the upper part: and hence they 
appear of an oval figure, by reaſon their 
horizontal diameters are no ways altered, 
while their vertical or upright diameters 
are ſhortened by the different refractions 
of the upper and lower limbs. There 
is alſo another alteration made by refrac- 
tion in the apparent diſtance of ſtars : 
thus, if two ſtars are in the ſame circle 
of altitude, their apparent diftance is 
leſs than the true; for ſince refraction 

makes each of them higher than they 
really are, it muſt bring them into parts 
of the verticals, where they come nearer 
together. | 

REFRACTION of altitude is an arch of a 
vertical circle, whereby the altitude is 
increaſed by the refraction. 

REPFRACTION of declination is an arch of 
a circle of declination, whereby the de- 
clination of the object is either increaſed 
or diminiſhed by the refraction. 


REFRACTION of longitude is an arch of 


the ecliptic, whereby the longitude of the 
cn” is increaſed or diminiſhed by the 
refraction. | 

REFRACTION of latitude, is an arch of a 
circle of latitude, whereby the latitude 
of a heavenly object is either increaſed or 
diminiſhed by its refraction. 


| REFRACTION in iſland cryſtal. There is 


à double refraction in this ſubſtance, 
contrary ways, whereby not only oblique 
rays are divided into two, and refracted 
into oppolite parts,” but even perpendicu- 

lar rays, and one half refracted. 

See the article 

DracavsTIC. | | | 

REFRANGIBILITY of light, the diſpaſi- 
tion of rays to be refracted. 
FRACTION, LIGHT, and Rar. 

REFRIGERATIVE, in medicine, a re- 
medy which refreſhes the inward parts, 


by cooling them, as clyſters, ptiſans, Sc. 


REFRIGERATORY, in chemiſtry, a 
veſſel filled with cold water, through 
which the worm paſſes in diſtillations; 
the uſe of watch is, to condenle the 
vapours as they paſs through the worm. 
REFUGE, a ſanctuary or alylum. See 
article ASYLUM. 
REFUGEES, french proteſtants, who by 
the revocation of the edict of Nantz, have 
been conſtrained to fly from perſecution 
and take reſuge in foreign countries. 


REGAL, or Rox at, ſomething belong - 


ing to a king, See RovYAL. 


15 8 REGALE, 


See RE- 
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RGALE, a magnificent entertainment, 
or treat, given to embaſſadors, and other 
.. perſons of diſtinction, to entertain or do 
them honour. | | 

It is uſual, in Italy, at the arrival of 
traveller of eminence, to fend him a 
regale, that is; a preſent of ſweetmeats, 

fruit, Sc. by way of refreſhment, _ 
REGALE, in the french juriſprudence, is 
a royal prerogative, which conſiſts in 
enjoying the revenues of biſhoprics during 
the vacancy of their ſees, of preſenting 
to benefices, and of obliging the new 
biſhop to take an oath. of fidelity, and 
to regiſter it in the chambepof accounts. 

The enjoyment of the fruits of the ſee 
is called the temporal regale; and that 

of preſenting to the ſee, the ſpiritual 

regale. | : | 1 2 
REGALIA, in law, the rights and pre- 

rogatives of a king; which, according 
to civilians are ſix: viz. 1. the pres 
of judicature: 2. the power of life and 
death: 3. the power of peace and war: 

4. a right to ſuch goods as have no 

owner, as waifs, eſtrays, Sc. 5. aſſeſſ- 
ments; and 6. the coinage of money. 


-  Regalia is alſo uſed for the . of 


a coronation, as the crown, the ſceptre 
with the croſs, that with the dove, St. 

. Edward's ſtaff, the globe, and the orb 
with the croſs, four ſeveral ſwords, &c. 

REGALIA of the church are the rights and 
privileges which cathedrals, Sc. enjoy 
by the grants of kings; and this term 
is particularly uſed for ſuch lands and 
hereditaments as have been given by 
kings to the church. 


Regalia is allo fometimes uſed for the 


patrimony of the church, 
REGARD of the foreſt, the inſpection or 
- overſight thereof, or the office and pro- 
vince of the regarder. See REGARDER. 
W ee in heraldry, ſignifies 
looking behind, and is uſed for a lion, 


or other beaſt, with his face turned to- 


wards his tail. 


Villain REGARDANT, or REGARDANT 


to the manor, ſignifies a ſervant or re- 
tainer to the lord, who was thus called 
from his doing all the baſe ſervices within 
the manor, and being charged to ſee 
that it was freed from every thing filthy 
and loathſome. 


REGARDER, an antient officer of the - 


king's foreſt, ſworn to make the regard 
of the foreſt every year; that is, to take 
a view of its limits, to enquire into all 
oltences and defaults committed by the 
foreſters within the foreſt, and to ob- 
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ſerve whether all the other officers exe- 

cuted their reſpective duties. l 
REGEL, or RiGEL,.a fixed tay of the 
firſt magnitude, in orion's left faot, 


| whoſe longitude is 72% 20', and latitude 


309 0%. See ORION.: + N 0 
REGEN, a river of Germany, which 
riſes in the mountains that divide Bohe- 
mia from Bavaria, and falls into the Da- 
nube at Ratiſoon | Th: 
REGENERATION, in theology, the 
act of being born again by a ſpiritual 
birth, or the change of heart and life, 
experienced by a perſon | who forſakes a 
| couple of vice, and fincerely embraces a 
life of virtue and piety.  - 
REGFNT, one who governs a kingdom 
during the minority orabſence of the king. 
In France, the queen- mother has the re- 
geney of the kingdom during the minority 
of the king, under the title of queen: regent. 
REGENT alſo ſignifies a profeſſor of 
arts and ſciences in-a college, who has a 
ſet of pupils under his care; but here 
regent is generally reſtrained to the 
lower claſſes, as regent of rhetoric, re- 
gent of logic, &c, thoſe of philbſophy 
are rather. called profeſſors. The fo- 
- reign univerſities are genetally compoſed 
of doctors, profeſſors, and regents. - 
REGICIDE, +KING- KILLER, a word 
chiefly uſed with us in ſpeaking of the 
perſons concerned in the trial, condem- 
nation and execution of king Charles J. 
REGIFUGE, a feaſt celebrated in antient 
Rome on the ſixth of the calends of 
March, in memory of the expulſion of 
their antient kings, and particularly of 
Tarquin's flying out of Rome on that day. 
REGIMEN, the regulation of diet, and 
in a more general Eaſe, of -all the non- 
naturals, with a view to preſerve or re- 
ſtore health. - | 
Dr. Mead obſerves, with reſpect to regi- 
men, that diſeaſes from inanition are 
generally more dangerous than "thoſe 
which proceed from repletion, - becauſe 
we can more expeditiouſly diminiſh than 
increaſe the juices of the body. Upon 
this account, though temperance is be- 
neficial to all men, the antient phyſicians 
adviſed perſons in good health to indulge 
a little now and then, by eating and 
drinking more plentifully than uſual : 
but of the two, intemperance in drinking 
is ſafer than in eating; and if a perſon 
has committed exceſs in the latter, cold 


Water drank upon a full ſtomach will 


help digeſtion; to which it- Will be of 
ſervice to add lemon- juice or elixir of 


REG 

vitriol, if he has eaten high ſeaſoned 
things, rich ſauces, &c, Then let him 
fit up for ſome time, and afterwards 
fleep. But if a man happens to be ob- 
liged to faſt, he ought to avoid all la- 
borious work. From ſatiety it is not 
proper to paſs directly to ſharp hunger, 
nor from hunger to ſat ety ; neither will 


it be ſafe to — abſolute reſt imme 
11 


diately after exceſſive labour, nor ſudden- 
ly to fall to hard work after long idle - 
neſs. In a word, all changes in the 
way of living ſhould be made by degrees. 
It is alſo beneficial to vary the ſcenes of 
life, to be ſometimes in the country, 
ſometimes in town; to go to ſea, to hunt, 
to be at reſt now and then, but more 
frequently to uſe exerciſe, and a moderate 
ſleep. See EXERCISE and SLEEP. 

The ſofter and milder kinds of aliment 
are proper for children, and for youths the 


| ſtronger, Old people ought to leſſen the 


quantity of their food, and increaſe that 
of their drink. But yet ſome allowance 
is to be made for cuſtom, eſpecially in 
the colder climates, like ours ; for as in 
theſe the appetite is keener, ſo is the di- 
geſtion is better performed. 

In the ſummer, ſays Dr. Brookes, when 
the ſpirits and fluid parts are apt to eva- 
porate, the aliment ſhould be light, 
moiſt, fluid, and eaſy of digeſtion, to re- 
pair the loſs with the greater ſpeed : and 
as digeſtion depends in part on the due 
preparation of the aliments, it is neceſſary 


to chew them well, eſpecially if they 


are hard, that they may be the more in- 
timately mixed with the ſaliva ; for thoſe 
who eat in a hurry, without much chew- 
ing, are very ſubject to indigeſtions. For 


the qualities of different kinds of food, ſee 
DIE T, DiGes TION, FLESH, FRUIT,&c. 


Tt is well known, that cold ſtops the 
pores, and diminiſhes perſpiration. To 
ſhun this inconvenience, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to put on winter garments pretty 
early, and to leave them off late, and not 
to paſs too ſuddenly from a hot into a 
cold -air, and to avoid drinking any 
thing cold, when the body is hot, or 
when a perſon has been for ſome time 
ſpeaking in public. 

In ſhort, the paſſions and affections of the 
mind produce very ſenſible effects. Joy, 


anger, fear, and ſorrow, are the principal. 


In the firſt, the ſpirits are hurried with 
too great vivacity z in fear or dread, they 
are as it were, curbed and concentrated; 


and continual forrow and angniſh of 
mind render the fluids of the body thick, 
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and the blogd unapt for a due cirema- 
tion, whence proceed many chronic dif- 
eaſes: it is therefore, on all accounts, as 
much our intereſt as our duty, to keep 
the paſſions within due bounds, and to 
preſerve an inward ſerenity, calmneis 
and tranquility. | | 


REGIMEN, in chemiſtry, ſignifies the due 


regulation of fire. See FIRE. 


REG1MEN, in grammar, that part of 
ſyntax, or conſtruction, which regulates 
the dependency of words, and the t%er- 


ations which one cccafions in another. 
ROPE is threefold, of nouns, of verbs, 
and of indeclinable words. See Nou, 
VERB, and INDECLINABLE, | 
The regimen of latin- ſubſtantive nouns 
is moſtly of the genitive caie, but that 


of adjectives, is of the genitive, dative, 
accuſative and ablative. ; 


The regimen of verbs may be diftributed 
into three claſſes, the firſt of which is 
the regimen of verbs perſonal ;, the ſe- 
cond is that of verbs imperſonal ; and 
the third that of the infinitives, participles, 
gerunds and ſupines, Sce the articles 
VERB, PARTICIPLE, &c. | 
The regimen of indeclinahle words is 
that of the adverbs, prepolitions, inter- 
jections and conjunftions. See the ar- 
ticles ADVERB, PREPOSITION, @c: 


In general, the regimen, or conſtitution 
of government, is almoſt intirely arbi- 


trary, and varies greatly in all languages. 
For one language forms its regimen by 
caſes, as the latin and greek, Others, 
inſtead of caſes, make uſe only of ſmall 
particles, as the engliſh, by, of, to, &c. 
The french, ſpaniſh, and italian by de, a, 
da, Fc. There are, however, ſome few 
maxim3 which hold good in every lan- 
guage, as, 1. That there is no nomina- 
tive caſe in any ſentence but has a refer- 
ence to ſome verb either expreſſed or un- 
derſtood. 2. That there is no verb which 
has not its nominative caſe expreſſed or 
underſtood, though: in the latin before 
an infinitive, there is an accuſative. 3. 
That there is no adjective but has a re- 
lation to ſome fubſtantiie. 4. That 
there is no genitive cafe but is governed 
by ſome other noun. This rule does 
not ſo apparently hold in the modern, 
as in the antient languages, in regard 
the particles of, de, &c. which are the 
proper ſigns of the genitive cale, are fre- 
quently uſed as 1 5+ That 
the regimen o 
laid upon different kinds of rela» 
tions, according to cuſtom er uſage, 
15S 2 | which 
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panies, or 60co men. | 
REGIO ASSENSU, a writ by which the 


RE 0 
which yet does not change the ſpecific 


relation of each caſe, but only thews that 


cuſtom has made choice of this or that 
according to fancy. | 
Sometimes theſe different governments 
have a power of changing the ſenſe: ac- 
cording to the different cuſtom of lan- 
guages, in which caſe the particular uſe 
of languages muſt be always conſulted. 
There is one very common fault com- 
mitted in regimen, which ſhould be care- 
fully avoided by accurate writers, V7Z. 
the uſing two verbs that require different 
caſes together, as only governing one 
caſe, as in this example, “ after em- 
4 bracing and giving his bleſſing to his 
& ſon,” where, © embracing,” requires 
an accuſative caſe, and ** giving,” a 
dative. The ſame is to be obſerved in 
the rezimen of nouns. 


REGIMENT, in war, is a body of men, 


either horſe or foot, commanded by a 
colonel. . 

Each regiment of foot is divided into 
ompanies, hut the number of companies 
is not always alike,” though our regi- 
ments generally conſiſt of thirteen com- 
panies, one of which is always gre- 
nadiers. | 

Regiments of horſe moſt commonly con- 


fiſt of ſix troops, but ſome have nine. 


Regiments of dragoons, in time of war, 
are generally compoſed of eight troops, 
and in time of peace, of fix. 
regiment has a chaplain and a ſurgeon. 
See TROOP and COMPANY... 

Some german regiments. conſiſt of two 
thouſand foot, and the regiment of 
Picardy in France, conſiſts of 120 com- 


king gives his royal aſſent to the election 
of a biſhop. 


REGION, in geography, a large extent 
of land, inhabited by many people of tlie 


ſame nation, and incloſed within certain 
limits or bounds. | 

The modern aſtronomers divide the moon 
into ſeveral regions, or large tracts of 
land, to each of which they give its 


proper name. 


REGION, in phyſiology, is taken for a di- 
viſion of our atmoſphere, which is di- 


vided into the upper, middle, and lower 
regions. See ATMOSPHERE, 


The upper region commences from the 
tops of the mountains, and reaches to 


the utmoſt limits of the atmoſphere. In 
this region reigns a perpetual, equable, 
calmneſs, clearneſs and ferenity. The 
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middle region is that in which the clouds 
reſide, and where meteors are formed, 


extending from the extremity of the 


.. Jowelt to the tops of the higheſt moun- 


tains. The loweſt region is that in which 


we breathe, which is bounded by the re- 


flection of the ſun's rays; or by the 
height to which they rehound from the 
earth. See ATMOSPHERE and A1R. 


ZEtbereal REGION, in coſmography, is the 


whole extent of the univerſe, in which is 
included all the heavenly bodies, and 
even the orb of the fixed ſtars. See the 
article AETHER. 


Elementary RR GION, according to the 


Ariſtotelians, is a ſphere terminated by 
the concavity of the moon's orb, com- 
prehending the atmoſphere of the eartb. 


REGION, in anatomy, a diviſion, of the 


human body, otherwiſe called cavity, 
of which anatomiſts reckon three, vix. 
the upper region, or that of the head; 


the middle region, that of the thorax or 


breaſt ; and the lower, the abdomen, or 


belly. See the articles HEAD, THORax, 
and ABDOMEN. x 


REGISTER, a public book, in which is 


entered and recorded memoirs, acts and 
minutes, to be had recourſe to occaſion- 
ally, for knowing, and proving matters 
of fact. | ts „ 
Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds; as, 1. 


Regiſters of deeds. in Yorkſhire and 


Middleſex, in which are regiſtered all 
deeds, conveyances, wills, Cc. that 
affect any lands or tenements in thoie 
counties, which are otherwiſe void a- 
gainſt any ſubſequent purchaſers, or 
mortgagees, &c. but this does not ex- 
tend to any copyhold eſtate, nor to leaſes 
at a rack-rent, or here they do not 
exceed twenty one years. The regiſtred 
raemorials mult be ingroſſed on parch- 
ment, under the hand and ſeal of ſome 
of the grantors or grantees, atteſted by 
witneſſes who are to prove the ſigning or 
lealing of them, and the execution of the 
deed. 0 881 r 
But theſe regiſters which are confined 
to two counties, are in Scotland general, 
by which the laws of North Britain are 
rendered very eaſy and regular, Of theſe 
there are two kinds; the one general, 


fixed at Edinburgh, under the direction 


of the lord-regilter ; and the other is 
kept in the ſeveral ſhires, ſtewarties, and 
regalities, the clerks of which are ob- 
liged to tranſmit the regiſters of their 
reſpective courts to the general regiſter. 
No man in Scotland, can have a right to 

any 
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Indies, to traffic in the 


REGIUS profeſor. 
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any eſtate, but it mult become regiſtred 
within forty days of his becoming ſeiſed 


REG 


REGLET, or RicrExr, in architeQure, 


thereof 3 by which means all ſecret con- 


veyances are cut off. 2. Pariſh regiſters, 


are books in which are regiſtered the 


baptiſins, marriages, and burials of each 
pariſh. 


RA r in alſo uſed for the cletk or 


keeper of a regiſter. | | 
Of thele we have ſeveral, denominated 


from the regiſters they keep; as re- 


gilter of the high court of delegates 3 
regiſter of the arches court of Canter- 


bury z regiſter of the court of admiralty 
regiſter of the prerogative court; re- 
ie the 


giſter of the garter, Sc. 


REGISTER SHIPS, in commerce, are veſſels 


which obtain a permiſſion either from the 
king of Spain, or the council of the 
rts of the 
Spaniſh Weſt- Indies; which are thus 
called, from their being regiſtred before 


they ſet ſail from Cadiz, for Buenos Ayres. 


Each of theſe permiſſions coſt 30,000 
pieces of eight, and by the tenor of the 
cedula, or permit, they are. not to ex- 


Ceed zoo tuns; but there is ſuch a good 


underſtanding between the merchants, 
and the council of the Indies, that ſhips 
of 5 or 600 tuns frequently paſs un- 
noted ; and though the quantity and 


quality of the merchandizes on board 
are always expreſſed, yet, by means of 


preſents, the officers both in Spain and 
the Indies, allow them to load and un- 
load, vaſtly more than the permiſſion 


expreſſes. 


REGISTER, in Fang, is diſpoſing the 


forms on the preſs, ſo as that the lines 


and pages printed on one ſide of the 


ſheet, fall exactly on thoſe of the other. 


REGISTER, among letter-founders, is one 
of the inner parts of the mould, in 


which the printing types are caſt. See 
the article Letter FOUNDERY. 


Its ule is to direct the joining the mould 


juſtly together again, after opening it to 
take out the new caſt letter. 


REGIsTERS, in chemiſtry, are holes, or 
chinks with ſtopples, contrived in the 
ſides of furnaces, to regulate the fire; 


that is, to make the heat more intenſe, 


or remiſs, by opening them to let in the 


air, or keeping them cloſe to exclude it. 
There are alſo regiſters in the ſteam- 
engine. See ENGINE. 


REGISTRY, the office, books, and rolls, 
in which the 8 in chancery, 


or any ſpiritual court, are regiſtred. 


See PROFESSOR. 


REGLETs, or RiGLETS, in printing, are 
thin ſlips of wood, exactly plained to the 


REGRATOR, or REGRATER, in law, 


R 


R 


.a circle. 


agreeable to the rules of art: thus, we 


a flat narrow moulding, uled chiefly in 
pannels'and compartiments, to ſeparate 
the parts or members from one another, 
and to form knots, frets, and other or- 
naments. 


ſize of the body of the letter. 

The ſmaller ſorts are placed between the 
lines of poetry, and both thoſe and the 
larger are uſed in filling up ſhort pages, 
in forming the whites or diſtances be- 
tween the lines of titles, and in adjuſting 
the diſtances of the pages in the chal, 
ſo as to form regiſter. See the articles 
REGISTER and PRINTING. 


formerly ſignified one who bought whole- 
ſale, or by the great, and fold again by 
retail: but the term is now uſed for one 
whe buys any wares or victuals, and ſells 
them again in the ſame market, or fair, 
or within five miles round it. See the 
article FORESTALLING. | 
EGRATOR, is alſo uſed for one who fur- 
biſhes up old moveables to make them 
pals for new. And maſons, who take 
off the outward ſurface of hewn ſtone, in 
order to whiten it, or make it look freſh 
again, are ſaid to regrate. _ 
EGULAR, denotes any thing that is 


ſay a regular building, verb, &c. Sce 
BUILDING, VERB, c. 

A regular figure, in geometry, is one 
whoſe ſides, and conſequently angles, are 


equal; and a regular figure with. three 
or four ſides,” is commonly termed an 
equilateral] triangle, or ſquare, as all others © 
with more ſides are called regular poly- 


ons. See the articles TRIANGLE, 
QUARE, and POLYGON. . 
All regular figures may be inſcribed in 
See the articles CiRCLE, 
PENTAGON, HEXAGON, @&c. 
A. regular ſolid, called alſo a platonic 
body, is that terminated on all ſides by 
regular and equal planes, and whole 
ſolid angles are all equal. See SOLID. 
The regular bodies are the five follow- 
ing: «. The tetrahedron, which is a py- 
ramid, comprehended under four equal 
and equilateral triangles. 2. The hexa- 
hedron, or cube, whoſe ſurface is com- 
poled of fix equal ſquares. 3. The oc- 
tahedron, which is bounded by eight 
equal and equilateral triangles. . 4. The 
dodecahedron, which is contained under 
twelve equal and equilateral pentagons. 
| 6. The 
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5. The icoſihedron, conſiſting of twenty bound to obſerve the rules of the order he 


equal and equilateral triangles. Theſe 


five are all the regular bodies in nature. 


The diameter of the ſphere being 2. 
The circumference of the great= 


eſt circle is — — 6.28418 


: Superficies of the greateſt circle 3.141 59 


Superficies of the ſphere - 12.56637 
Solidity of the ſphere - 4.188 59 
Side of the — - 1.62299 
Superficies of a tetrahedron - 4.6188 
Solidity of a tetrahedron - 0.15132 
Side of 4 cube or hexahedron 1.1547 
Superficies of the hexahedron 8. 
Solidity of the hexahedron - 1.5396 
Side of an oftahedron - - .1.41421 
Superficies of the oftahedron - 6.9282 
Solidity of the octahedron 1.33333 
0.71364 
Superficies of the dodecahedron 10. 51462 
Solidity of the dodecahedron 2.78516 
Side of the icofihedron, - 1.05146 
Superficies of the icoſihedron 9. 57454 
Solidity of the icolihedron - 2.53615 
If one of theſe five regular bodies were 
required to be cut out of the fphere of 
any other diatneter, it will be as the di- 
ameter of the ſphere 2 is to the ſide of 
any one ſolid inſeribed in the ſame (ſup- 
pole the cube 1. 1547) ſo is the diameter 
of any one ſphere (ſuppoſe 8) to 9.2476, 


the fide of the cube inſcribed in this latter 


ſphere. | 
Let di (plate CCXXXI. fig. 2.) be the 
diameter of any ſphere, and dea & of 


it g ab =6b#. Erect the perpendiculars 


2 e, c,, and bg, and draw d e, df, er, 
Then will 
1. 7 e be as the ſide of the tetrahedron. 


2. dF is the ſide of the hexahedron. 


3. 4 e is the ſide of the oftahedron, 

4. Cut de in extreme and mean pro- 
poſition in , and 4 þ will be the fide of 
the dodecahedron. © 

5. Set the diameter dr up, perpendicu- 
larly, at r, and from the center c, to its 
top, draw the line c g, cutting the cifcle 
in g. Let fall the perpendicular g; then 
is b r the ſide of the icoſihedron. 


REGULAR curves, ſuch as proceed gra- 


dually in the ſame geometrical manner, 
with regard to their curvities. See the 
artiele CURVE. 8 


REGULAR, in a monaſtery, a perſon who 


has taken the vows; becauſe he is 


' ſulphur, then the regulus 
freed of the ſulphur, and being heavier 
than the additional bodies then joined to 


has embraced. See Moxk. 


REGULAR prieſt, a prieſt in ſome religious 
order; in contradiſtinction to a fecular 


REGULATION, a rule or order pre- 


ſcribed by a ſuperior, for the proper 
management of ſome affair. 


REGULATOR & 4 watch, the ſmall 


ſpring belonging to the-ballance z ſerving 
to adjuſt its motions, and make it go 
faſter or ſlower. See WATCH. 


REGULUS, in ornithology, the name of 


ſeveral birds of the motacilla-kind, as, 
1, The creſted regulus, about the ſize 
of the common wren; the head, neek, 
and back of which are of a mixed eco- 
lour of greeniſh and grey, its breaſt and 
belly of a pale y, and its wings 
variegated with black and yellow; the 
head in the male is ornamented with an 


orange · coloured creſt or crown; whence 


the names regulus, tyrannus, Sc. 2. 


The yellow waſted, 22 7 green re- 


gulus, without a creſt: this is a very 
elegant little bird, about the ſize of the 
former ſpecies ; the fides of its head are 
ornamented with an oblong yellow line, 
running from the eyes to the binder 
pg of the head. See plate COXXXI. 


» 3 ̃ | 
REGULUS, in 1 an imperfect | 
al 


metallic ſubſtance, that 


s to the bottom 
of the crucible, in the melting of ores, 
or impure metallie ſubſtances. 

This operation almoſt always requires 
the addition of ſuch ingredients as take 
away the mutual connection between the 


parts to be ſeparated; that is, the men- 


ſtrual virtue, by means of which ene 
keeps the other in a ſtate of diſſolution. 
For inſtance, the reguline part of anti- 
mony, and mineral ſulphut, mutually 
diſſolve each other, and conſtitute crade 


antimony ; nor can they be ſeparated by 


fire alone without deſtroying the regulus: 
but if you add iron, copper, ſilver, Sc. 
which are more thorou ty penetrated by 

antimony is 


it, ſinks to the bottom. See FLux. 
Regulus of antimony is of three kinds, 


Dix. the regulus of antimony, ſimply 


ſo called, martial regulus of antimohy, 
and ſtellated regulus of antimony; 7. 
The 
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The firſt is prepared as follows: Take 
antimony, nitre, and crude tartar, of 
euch equal parts; grind them ſeparately 
into a powder, then mix, and rub them 
_ all; together; after which, throw the 

powder by degrees into a red hot cru- 
cible, taking care to break the cruſt, 
which forms on the ſurface, with an iron 

rod; when the detonation is over, let a 

ſtrong fire be made, that the matter may, 

flow like water, then pour it out intq a 
warm greaſed cone, which is to be gently 

ſtruck on the ſides, that the regulus may 
| ſeparate and fall to the bottom; when 

3 let the regulus be cleaned 


from the ſcorize that lie a- top of it. 2 


Martial regulus of antimony is thus 
made: Take antimony and nitre of each 
a pound; and crude tartar half a pound; 
and ſmall pieces of iron, half a pound: 
heat the iron in a erucible to a white 
heat: then gradually add the other in- 


gredients, firſt powdered and mixed to- 


gether, and proceed in tle ſame manner 
- as in the foregoing proceſs. 3. Stellated 


= regulus of antimony is made by melt- 


ing the martial regulus ſeveral times 
with freſh nitre.and tartar. | 
The foregoing reguli are at preſent rare- 
ty, if ever, made uſe of in medicine: 
the emetic cups, 'and perpetual pills, 
formerly made from them, have leng 
been laid aſide, as precarious and unſafe ; 
but the ſcori produced in theſe ſeverel 


oceſſes, afford medicines leſs violent, 


ſome of which are in conſiderable efteem. 
However, they are of ule in ſeveral me- 


chanic arts, and particularly in mixing 


with tin, in making pewter. See the 
| article PEWTER. | | 


REecvLus, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the 


firſt magnitude, in the conſtellation leo, 
called alſo from its ſituation, cor leonts, 
or, the lion's heart. ren 
Its longitude, according to Mr. Flam- 
ſtead, is 25% 3+! 20“, and its latitude 
0 26 48% north. 
REHABILITATION, in the civil and 
canon law, the reſtoring a delinquent to 
his former condition. 


REHEARSAL, in muſic; and the drama, 


an eſſay or experiment of ſome compo- 
ſition generally made in private, previous 
to its repreſentation or performance in 
public, in erder to render the actors and 
performers more perfect in their parts. 
REIMBURSEMENT, in commeree, the 
act of repaying another the expences he 
has been at on our account. 23 
REIN-DEER, in zovlogy, a ſpecies of 


„ 


the cervus, with horns ramoſe and ey- 
lindric, with their tops palmated. See 
the article CER vs. 1 
This is a large and beautiful ſpecies, 
not inferior to the elk in ſize or ſtrength, 
but groovy exceetling'it'in form; it is of 
the ſize of a ſmall horle, but its ſhape is 
exactly that of the red-deer. It is a 
native of the northern regions, there be- 
ing no country fo far north as not to 
afford it, where it is of vaſt uſe to the 
inhabitants, as a beaſt of draught. 
REINFORCED, or RENFORCED RING, 
of a cannon, 1s the next after the trun- 
I betwixt them and the touch- 
ole. | $ 4 Mee 
REINFORCEMENT, in war,' a freſh 
| ſupply of men, arms, ammunition, Sc. 
REINTEGRATION. See the article 
REDINTEGRATION. 11 05 
REINS, in anatomy, the ſame with kid- 
„ neys. 8e ent 5 
RETNS of a bridle, are two long lips of 
leather, faſtened on each ſide of a curb 
or ſnaffle, which the rider holds in his 
hand, to keep his horſe in ſubjection. 
© There is alſo what is called falſe reins, 
which is a lath of leather, paſſed ſome- 
times through the arch of the banquet, 
to bend the horſe's neck. & 
REINSTATING, reſtoring a perſon or 
thing, to its former ſtate or condition. 
REJOINTING, in architecture, filling up 
the jeints of the ſtones in buildings. 
This ought to be performed with the 
beſt mortar, as that of lime and cement, 
and ſometimes with plaſter, as in the 
joints of vaults. | 
REJOYNDER, or RejoinvsR, in law, 
is the defendant's anſwer to the plain- 
tiff's replication or reply. Thus, in the 
court of chancery, Ne defendant puts 
in an anſwer to the plaintiff's bill, Ich 
is ſometimes alſocalled an exception ; the 
_ plaintiff's anſwer to this is called a re- 
plication, and the defendant*s anſwer to. 
that a rejoynder, f Pig 
REIS, Re, or RES. See REE. 
REITERA TION, the act of repeating 2 
thing, or doing it a fecond time. 
RELAPSE, a falling again into a danger, 
evil, or diſeaſe, from which a * 
elſeaped. PIR | 8885 
RELATION, relatio, in philoſophy, the 
mutual reſpe&t of two Ferre or what 
each is with regard to the other. 
The idea of relation is acquired, by 
comparing one thing with another ; and 
the denominations given to the reſpect, 
which they bear to each other, ate term- 
4 ed 
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related. 6 51 

Relations make the largeſt claſs of our 
pecceptions, ſince every ſingle object ad- 
mits of almoſt innumerable compariſons 
with others: thus, if we compare one 
thing with another in reſpect of bulk, 
et the ideas of greater, leſs, or 
equality ; if in reſpect gf time, of older 
and younger; and fo for other relations, 


.. which we can purſue at pleaſure, almoſt 


without-end ; whence: it is eaſy to con- 


ceive, how very extenſive this tribe of 


moſt part to ſu = 
_ exigencies of ſociety, the wants of life, 


. . ence of things, 


our perceptions mult be. However, here, 


as well as in the other kinds of our com- 


plex ideas, we bound ourſelves for the 
_conppariſons, as the 


and the different profeſſions of men ren- 
der neceſſary ; and are more or leſs ac- 
curate in tracing out the relations of 
things, according to the degree of im- 


portance they appear to have in theſe 


reſpe&ts. The relations of men one to 
another, ariſing either from the ties of 


blood, their ſeveral ranks and places in 


the community, or a mutual intercourſe 
of good offices, being of great weight 


and concern in the commerce of life, have 


in à particular manner engaged our at- 
tention, and are therefore very minutely 
deſcribed. For the {ame reaſon men 


. have found it neceſſary, to determine as 


exactly as poſſible, the various depend- 
as their happineſs is 
nearly connected with this knowledge. 


When we conſider objects merely in re- 


ſpect of exiſtence, as either giving or 


8 Nn 


it, we come by the relative 


ideas of cauſe and effect, which are 


ſeveral ſchemes and purpoſes of life are 


all conducted upon a previous ſuppoſi- 


tion, that certain known cauſes will have 


.. their uſual regular effects, and ſuch and 


ſuch actions be attended with ſuch and 


ſuch conſequences. - See the articles 
CAUSE, + EFFECT, and ExrERRI- 
MENTAL, PHILOSOPHY. | 


But there are other relations of this 


+ 


kind, as when we alſo take in the ad- 
ditional gifts of a capacity for happineſs, 


and the means of attaining it; which 
conſtitutes the relation of creator and 


creature, in the more ſolemn acceptation 
.of theſe words. Again, when' we con- 


ſider the great author of our being, not 
only as the creator of the univerſe, but 


alſo as preſerving and holding it together, 
= 
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edi relatives, and the things themſelves 


and preſiding over the preſent frame of 


things with uncontrouled dominion; he 


REL 


then appears under the notion of a 
moral governor, to whom we are ac- 
countable for our actions, and the uſe 


? 


we make of thoſe powers and faculties 


ve derive from him. And thus we may, 
in ſome meaſure,- perceive; how the 


mind proceeds in comparing its ideas 


- together, and by what views it 18 chiefly 


governed in framing the compound no- 


tions of this claſs, by which it repre- 


ſents the various habitudes of things. 
We ſhall only add two more obſerva- 


tions upon this ſubject: 1. That our 


* 


ideas of relations are, for the moſt part, 


very clear and diſtinct; for the com- 
paring of things together being a volun- 
tary act of the mind, we cannot but ſup- 
poſe it muſt be acquainted with its own 

_ views in the compariſon; and, of courſe, 


the ſubje&ts compared are but imperfectly 
known; for though we cannot compre- 


have a clear conception of the founda- 


tion of that relation; and what is ſtill 


more remarkable of the ideas of this 


claſs, they ceaſe not to be diſtinct, even 


hend the manner of the world's being 


created, yet we find no difficulty in fram- 


ing the ideas the relative words creator 


and creature ſtand for. 2. Our ideas of 
relations are among the moſt important 


conceptions of the underſtanding, and 


afford the largeſt field for the exerciſe 
and improvement of human knowledge. 


See the article KNOWLEDGE. f 
Moral actions are nothing but relations, 


it being their conformity or diſagreement 


very nearly connected with the welfare 
of mankind ; it being evident, that the 


with lome rule that makes them either 


good or bad, or indifferent; and indeed, 


we ought carefully to diſtinguiſh between 


the poſitive idea or the action, and the 


reſerence it has to a rule. 
taking from another what is his, with- 


Thus, the 


out his conſent, is properly called ſteal- 


ing z but that name being common! 
underſtood to ſignify alſo the moral 


pravity of the action, men are apt to 


- 


- condemn whatever they hear called ſteal- 
ing as an ill action, diſagreeing with the 
rule of right: and yet the private taking 


away his {word from a madman, to pre- 
vent his doing miſchief,” though it be 
properly denominated ſtealing, is never- 
theleſs agreeable to the law of God. See 
the articles Erhics and MoxALIT v. 


It would be infinite to go over all ſorts 


of relations; we have therefore content- 
ed ourſelves with mentioning ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable, and ſuch as may ferve 

. ta 


. 


ideas of relations, and wherein they are 
founded. | A 
RELAaTION,- among the antient logicians, 
conſtituted one of the ten categories, or 
predicaments. See CATEGORY. 
RELATION, in geometry, ſignifies the ſame 
with ratio. See RATIO, 
RELATION, in grammar, is the correſpond- 
ence which words have to one another in 
conſtruction. . 
RELATION is alſo. uſed for analogy, See 
the article ANALOGY. 
RELATION, in law, is where two times, 
or other things, are conſidered as if the 
were one and the ſame; and by this 
the thing ſubſequent is ſaid to take its 
effect, by relation, from the time pre- 
ceding: thus, in caie of a deed of bar- 
in and fale inrolled, the inrollment 
mall have relation to the delivery thereof; 
and in our courts, a judgment has al- 
ways relation to the firſt day of term. 


RELATIVE, ſomething relating to, or 


reſpecting, another. See the preceding 
article. 

RELATIVE TERMS, in logic, are words 
which imply a relation: fuch are maſter 
and ſervant, huſband and wife, &c. 

In grammar, relative words are thoſe 
which anſwer to ſome other word fore- 
going, called the antecedent : ſuch are 


the relative pronouns, qui, quæ, quod, 


&c. and in engliſh, 2vho, avhom, which, 
&c. The word anſwering to theſe rela- 
tives is often underſtood as, I know 
whom you mean, for, I know the perſon 
whom you mean. | 
RELAXATION, in medicine, &c. the 
the act of looſening or ſlackening, or 
the looſeneſs and flackneſs of the fibres, 
nerves, muſcles, Cc. ; 


RELAXATION, in law, is the ſame with 


releaſing. See the article RELEASE, 
RELAY, a ſupply of horſes placed on the 
road, and appointed to be ready for a 
traveller to change, in order to make the 

reater expedition. | 
To hunting, relay ſignifies freſh ſets of 
dogs, or horſes, or both, placed in rea- 
dineſs, in cafe the game comes that way, 


to be caſt off, or to mount the hunters, 


in lieu of the former, which are ſuppoſed 
to want reſpite. 


RELay, in tapeſtry, is an opening left, 


where the colours and figures are to be 
changed, when the piece 1s finiſhed, 


RELEASE, in law, is an inſtrument in 


writing, by which eſtates, rights, titles, 


entries, actions, and other things, are 
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to let us ſee from whence we get our 


= 
extinguiſhed and diſcharged ; and fome- 
times transferred, abridged, or enlarged 2 
and, in general, it ſignifies one per lon's 
giving up or diſcharging the right or ac- 
tion he has, or claims to have, againſt 
another, or his lands, &c. 5 | 
A releaſe may be either in fact or in law 
a releaſe in fact is where it is expreſly 
declared, by the very words, as the act 
and deed of the party ; and a releaſe in 
law is that which acquits by way of con- 
ſequence, as where a feme creditor takes 
the debtor to huſband. ; 
The perſon releaſing is termed the relea - 
ſor, and he to whom the releaſe is made, 
the releaſee. 
ELEGA TION, a kind of baniſhment or 
. exile, in which a perſon is ſentenced to 
retire to a certain place preſcribed, and 
to continue there a certain time, or till 
he is recalled. | 
In Rome, relegation was a leſs ſevere 
puniſhment than deportation, fince he 
who was relegated, neither loſt the rights 
of a roman citizen, nor thoſe of his fa- 
mily, as the authority of a father over 
his children, &c. | 
RELICS, in the romiſh church, the remains 
of the-bodies or cloaths of ſaints or mar- 
tyrs, and the inſtruments by which they 
were put to death, devoutly preſerved, 
in honour to their memory; kiſſed, re- 
vered, and carried in proceſſion, 75 
This is a piece of ſuperſtition which began 
very early in the chriſtian church, and 
at preſent makes no inconſiderable article 
of popery. The ſhrines in which. they 
are depoſited are firſt ſprinkled with ho- 
ly water and ſolemnly bleſſed. The 
ſubſtance of the prayer on this occaſion 
is, that God would grant his protection 
to ſuch as revere the merits of his ſaints, 
and humbly embrace their relics ; to the 
end that theſe faithful ſupplicants ma 
be guarded from the power of the devil, 
from thunder, plague, bad, air, wild 
beaſts, and from the hoſtilities and ma- 
chinations of men. 
The catacombs are an inexhauſtible fund 
of relics ; yet it is ſtill diſputed who were 
the perſons interred in them, See the 
article CATACOMB. 
The tranſlation of relics, or depoſiting 
them in ſome church, is performed with 
great care and ceremony. Before they 
are tranſlated, they are examined by the 
biſhop, who pronounces a folemn bene- 
diction over them. On the day of their 
tranſlation, the houſes in the ſtreets thro” 
which they paſs, are covered with tapeſ- 
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R E L. 
the church and altar are pompouſly 
| 8 and the images of the ſaints 
ranged in open view. Ihe relics are car · 
ried in proceſſion under a canopy, - the 
clergy walking before, and the people 
- fuvrounding them with lighted tapers in 
their hands. As foon as they enter the 
church, Te Deum is ſung, and the relics 
are ſet upon the altar, Prayers are ap- 


inted in honour of them, and a lamp 


is left burning day and night before 

ö ke place where hey are afterwards de- 
ited. 

RELICT, in law, the fame with widow. 

© See the article Wipow, 

RELIEF, in law, a certain ſum of mo- 

ney. which every freehold-tenant, bein 

at age, formerly paid, and in ſome place 
Rill pays, to his lord, on his entrance 

upon the inheritance of his anceſtor's 

lands, Se. by the payment of which 


- 


money the heir is ſaid to relieve, or raiſe 


again the lands, after. they were fallen 
into the ſuperior's hands. 5 
A perſon may hold lands of another, by 
rent, and a cuſtomary relief, which is 
only payable by freeholders; and for 
which the lord may diſtrain, but cannot 
+ bring an action of debt, though his exe - 
cutors may. 
- places, half a year, or a year's rent, 
and the profits of the lands; and in 
others, double the ſame for that 2. 
ELIEF, in chancery, is an order ſued out, 
for diffolving contracts and otker acts, 
on account of their being unreaſonable, 
prejudicial, or grievous ; or from ſome 
other nullity, either de jure, or de facto. 
RELIEF of @ hare, among hunters, is the 
place where ſhe goes to feed in an evening. 
RELIEF, in ſculpture. See RELIEVO. 

ELIEVE, in a military ſenſe, is to ſend 
off thoſe men that are upen duty, and to 


bring others to take their place: thus, to 


relieve the guard, the trenches, Cc. is to 

- bring freſh men upon duty, and to dij- 
charge thoſe who were upon duty be- 

fore. FO 

ELIEVO, or RELIFF, in ſculpture, Sc. 

is the projecture or ſtanding out of a 1i- 


' gure, which ariſes prominent from the 


ground or plan on which it is formed; 
whether that figure be cut with the chiſ- 
fel, moulded, or caſt. 

There are three Kinds or degrees of relie vo, 


dig, alto, baſſo, and demi-relievo. The - 


alto-relievo,calledalſobaut-relief,or high- 

relievo, is when the figure is formed after 

nature, and projects as much as the life. 

Baſſo- relievo, baſs- relief, os low - relievo, 
3 
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Theſe reliefs are, in ſome 


of their objects, it ſeems to be _—_— the 


„„ 
is when the work is raiſed but a little from 
the ground, as in medals, and the fron- 


tiſpieces of buildings; and particularly 
in the hiſtories, fe * 
other ornaments of friezes. Demi - relieve 
is when one half of the figure riſes from 
the plan, When, in a baſſo- relievo, 
there are parts that ſtand clear out, de- 
tached from the reſt, the work is called 
a demi - baſſo. 5 
In archit 
of the ornaments, ou 


f iages, and 


re, the relievo or projeclure 
| t always to be 
wi er to the magnitude of the 

uilding it adorns, and'to the diſtance at 
which it is to be viewed. | f 


ELIEVO, or RELIEF, in painting, is the de- 


gree of boldneſs with which the figures 


ſeem, at A due diſtance, to ſtand out 


from the ground of the painting. 


The relievo depends much upon the depth 
of the ſhadow, and the ſtrength of the 


light; or on the height of the different 


colours, bordering on one another; and 
particularly on the difference of the 
colour of the figure from that of the 


ground: thus, when the light is fo diſ- 
1 as to make the neareſt parts of the 

gure advance, and is well diffuſed on 
the maſſes, yet inſenfibly diminiſhing, 


and terminating in a large ſpacious ſha- 


dow, brought off inſenſſbly, the relievo 
is ſaid to be bold, and the clair obſcure 


well underſtood. 


ELIGTON, that worſhip and homage 


which is due to God, conſidered as our 
creator, preſerver, and moſt bountiful be- 
nefactor. NR | 


As our affections depend on our opinions 


firſt duties we owe to the author of our 
being, to form the leaſt imperfect, ſince 
we cannot form perfect, conceptions of his 
character and adminiſtration : for ſuch 
conceptions will render our religion ratio- 
nal, and our diſpoſitions wha; If our 
opinions are diminutive and diſtorted, 
our religien will be ſuperſtitious, and our 
temper abject. Thus, if we afcribe to 
the Deity that falſe majeſty, which con- 


ſiſts in the unbenevolent and ſullen exer- 


ciſe of mere will or power, or ſuppoſe 
him to delight in the proſtrations of ſer- 
vile fear, or as ſervile praiſe, he will 
be worſhiped with mean adulation, 
and a profuſion of compliments, If he 
be looked upon as a ſtern and implacable 
being, delighting in bigs Yor he will be 


_ adored with pompous offerings, or what- 


ever elſe may be thought proper to footh 
and mollify him. But if bg Tu per- 


©. 8 


2 
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the jb int chiracter of a fa 
or, what veneration and | 
ſuch coneeptions, thoroughly believed, 
- excite in the mind ? how natural and de- 
- lightful muſt it be, to one whoſe heart is 
open to the perception of truth, and of 


preme Being, and that he loves thoſe who 


© reſemble him moſt, in this, the maſt ami - 
able of his attributes, the worſhip paid 
him will be rational and fublime, and his 
 worſhipers will feek to pleate him by imi- 
- fating that goodneſs which they adore. 
Indeed, wherever right conceptions of the 
. Deity, and lis pri [ 
he is conſidered as the inexhauſted ſource 


ente, prevail, when 


of light, and love, and Joy, as acting in 
[er and govern- 


every thing fair, great, and wonderful in 


nature, to engage in the exerciſes of re- 
_ -ligion, and to contempłate and adore 

him, who'is the firſt fair, firſt great, and 
firſt wonderſul; in whom wiſdom, power, 
and goodneſs dwell vitally, eſſentially, 
and act in perfect concert? what gran- 


deur is here, to fill the moſt enlarged ca · 


pacity, what beauty to engage the moſt 


ardent love, what a maſs of wonders, in 


ſuch exuberance of perfection, to aftoniſh 
and delight the human mind, through an 
unfailing duration! When we confider 


the unſullied purity, and abſolute per- 


fection of the divine nature; and reflect 
on the imperfection and various blemiſhes 
of our own, and the ungrateful returns 
wie have made to his goodneſs, we «muſt 


fink, or be convinced we ought to ſink, 
into the deepeſt humility and proftration 


of foul before him, and be conſcious that 
it is our duty to repent of a temper and 


conduct ſo unworthy of ournature, and ſo 
unbecoming our obligations to its author; 


and to reſolve and endeavour to act a wiſer 


and a better part for the future. And if 
the Deity is conſidered as the father of 


mercies, who loves his creatures with in- 
finite tenderneſs, and, in a particular 
manner, all good men; nay, who 
delights in goodneſs even in its moſt 


imperfe& degrees; what reſignation, 


what ny ence, what generous confi- 
dence, w 


at hope in God, and in his all- 
wile providence, muſt ariſe in the foul 


We muſt further obſerve, that all 


their immediate and primary 


1 


Vital _—_— of the ſoul, and conſequent- 
ly exertt | 
other energies, 'gain ſtrength or greater 

activity by that exertion : it is therefore 


emſelves into act, and, like all 


Atitute trivſt / 
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feet goodneſs to be the charattet of the fu- 


our duty, as well as higheſt intereſt, often, 
at ſtated times, and by decent and ſolemn 


acts, to adore the greatoriginal-of our ex · 


* 
* 


iſtence, to expreſs our veneration and love 


by a devout recognition of His perfections, 
and to evidence our | 
brating his gocdneſs, and thankfully ac- 


gratitude by cele- 
knowledging all his benefits; by proper 


exerciſes of ſorrow and hum lĩation to con - 
fels our ingratitade and folly,.'to f wy { 
our dependence on God, our confiden 


7 


in his gobdneſs, and our reſignation to the 
diſpoſals of his providence, and this not 
only in private, but in public worſhip, 
where the preſence of our fjellow-creatures 


and the powerful contagion of the ſocial 
affections, conſpire to kindle and ſpread 
the devout flame with greater warthth 
Religion is divided into natural and re- 


khat 1s poſſeſſed of ſuch amiable views of 
kim. 
© thoſe affections which regard the Deity as 
object, Are a 85 
REMAINDER, in law, is an eſtate in 


F 


vealed: by natural religion is meant that 


knowledge, veneration, and love of God, 
and the practice bf thoſe duties to him, our 
fellow. creatures, and ourſelves, which are 
difcoverable by tlie right exerciſe of our ra- 
tional faculties, from conſidering the nature 
and perfections of God, and our relation to 
him and to one another. See ETHICS. 


And by revealed religion is meant, na- 
_ tural religion explained 
_ enlarged, from the expreſs declarations of 
God himſelf, from the mouths or pens of 


enforced, and 


his prophets, Sc. | 


Religion, in a more contracted ſenſe, is 
| uſed for that ſyſtem of faith and worſhip, 


which obtains in ſeveral countries of the 
world; and even for the yarious ſects in - 
to which each religion is divided. See 
PaGans, MAHOMETANsS, JEwWs, &c., 
RoMAN CATHOLICS, LUTHERANS, 
CaLvinisTs, &c. Aa 


4 > 


RELIGTOUS, in popiſh countries, is par- 


ticularly uſed for a perſon engaged, by 
ſolemn vows, to the monaſtic tif : or a 


| Jn ſhut up in a monaſtery, to lead a 
I 


fe of devotion and auſterity, under ſome 
rule or inſtitution, See the articles 


Mok, Noun, Ec. 
RELIQUARY, a fhrine or caſket, where · 


in the relics of a dead. ſaint are kept. 


 RELIQUEZE, in roman antiquity, the aſhes 


and bones of the dead, that remained 
after burning their bodies; which were 
gathered up, put into urns, and after- 
wards depoſited in tombs. This word is 
alſo uſed for relics, See RELICS. 


lands, tenements, er rents, not to be en- 


joyed till after a term of years; or another 
perſon's deceaſe ; thus, a perſon grants 
11 'S | lands 


- 


REM 
lands or tenements to one perſon, for a 
term of years, or for life, and the re- 


mainder to another perſon for life, or 
in fee. 15 


There is this difference between a re- 


mainder and a reverſion; in caſe of a re- 
verſion, the eſtate granted, after the li- 


mited time, reverts to the grantor or his 


heirs; but by a remainder it goes to ſome 

third perſon, 'or a ſtranger. 
REMAINDER, in mathematics, is what is 
left after taking a leſſer number out of a 

reater. : 

REMARRYING, marrying a ſecond 

time. See the article MARRIAGE. 
REMEDY, in medicine, a preparation 
applied either internally or externally, for 
the cure of adiſcaſe, See PRESCRIPTION. 
REMEMBRANCE, the ſame with me- 
mory. See the article MEMORY. 
REMEMBR ANCERS, antiently called 
__ clerks of the remembrance, certain offi- 
. cers in the exchequer, whertof three are 


diſtinguiſhed by the names of the king's 


remembrancer, the lord treaſurer's re- 
membrancer, and the remembrancer of 
._ the firſt fruits. The king's remembrancer 

enters in his office, all recognizances ta- 
ken before the barons, for any or the 
+ king's debts, for appearances or obſerv- 

ing of orders; he alſo takes all bonds 

for the king's debts, &c. and makes out 
| proceſſes thereon. He likewiſe iſſues pro- 
, ceſſes againſt the collectors of the cuſtoms, 
exciſę, and others, for their accounts; 
and informations upon penal ſtatutes, are 

entered and ſued in his office, where all 
proceedings in matters upon engliſh hills 
in the —v— — remain. His 


duty further is to make out the bills of 
compoſitions upon penal laws, to take 


the ſtatement of dehts; and into his of- 
fice are deliyered all kinds of indentures 
and other evidences, which concern the 
aſſuring any lands to the crown, He, 
every year, in craſtino animarum, reads 
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cord, by which it appears whether the 
ſneriff or other accountants pay their pro- 
fers due at Eaſter and Michaelmas: and 
at the ſame time he makes a record, 
whereby the ſheriffs or other accountants 
keep their prefixed days: there are like- 
. wiſe brought into his office, all the ac- 
counts of cuſtomers, comptrollers, and 
accountants, in order to make entry 
thereof on record: alſo all eſtreats and 
amercements are certified here, &c. 
The remembrancer of the firſt-fruits takes 
all compoſitions and bonds for the pay- 
ment of  firſt-ſruits and tenths; and 


makes out proceſs againſt ſuch as do not 
pay the ſame. 


REMINISCENCE, reminiſeentia, that 


power of the human mind, whereby it 
recollects itſelf, or calls again into its 
remembrance ſuch ideas or notions as it 
had really forgot : in which it differs 
from memory, which is a treaſuring up 
of things in = mind, and keeping | 
there, without forgeting them. See the 
article MEMORY. ER, 

- Hence memory may be conſidered as a 
continual remembrance, and reminiſcence 
as an uninterrupted memory. How ncar 
akin ſoeyer theſe two faculties may ſeem, 

yet they are generally found ſeparated ſo, 
that they who excel in the one, are uſu- 
ally defective in the other, | | 

REMINISCERE, the ſecond Sunday in 
lent. See the article LENT. 

REMISSION, in phyſics, the abatement 

of the power, or efficacy of any quality, 
in oppoſition to the increaſe of the ſame, 
which is called intenſion. In all quali- 
ties, capable of intenſion and remiſſion, 
the intenſion decreaſes reciprocally as the 
ſquares of the diſtances from the center of 
the radiating quality increaſe. 

REemissS10N, in medicine, is when a diſ- 
temper abates, but does not go quite off 
before it returns again, as is common in 

fevers, which do not quite intermit. 


in open court, the ſtatute for election of REmiIssION, in law, Sc. denotes the par- 


ſheriffs ; and likewiſe openly reads in 
court, the oaths of all the officers, when 
they are admitted. | 
The lord treaſurer's remembrancer is 
charged ta make out proceſs againſt all 
ſheriffs, eſcheators, receivers, and bai- 
liffs, ſor their accounts. He alſo makes 
gut writs of fieri facias, and extent for 
debts due to the king, either in the pipe 
or with the auditors ; and pioceſs for all 
ſuch revenue as is due to the king, on ac- 
count of his tenures, He takes the ac- 


: count of therifts and allo keeps A re: | 


don of a crime, or the giving up the pu- 
nifſhment due thereto. 


REMIT, in commerce. To remit a ſum 


of money, bill, or the like, is to ſend 
the ſum of money, &c. | 
To remit is allo uſed among bankers, 
for what is uſually given a banker, or as 
it were diſcounted with him, for his giv- 
ing a bill of exchange. x 
REMITTANCE, in commerce, the traf- 
fic or return of money from one place ta 
another, by bills of exchange, orders, 
or the like, IS 
This 


REM _ foams} REN 


This word is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the 


pare of a bill of exchange. It alſo 
1 


gnifles the fee or reward given a banker, 

both of his wages and the different value 

of the ſpecies in the places where you pay 
the money, and where he remits it. 


has two titles to lands, &c. and he comes 
to ſuch lands by the laſt title, which, 
= proving defective, he ſhall be reſtored to, 
and adjudged in, by virtue of his former 
more antient title, this is called remitter. 
In caſe lands deſcend to a perſon, that 
had right to them before, he ſhall be re- 

| mitted to his better title, if he pleaſes. 
Where a tenant in tail makes a feoffment 
of land, upon condition, after whoſedeath, 
his iſſue within a 3e enters, for the condi- 
tion broken, he hall be firſt in as a te- 
nant in fee, and be remitted as heir to 
his father: yet if the heir is of age, it 
will be no remitter to him, who is to 
bring his writ of formedon againſt the fe- 
offee. Alſo if a tenant in tail infeoff his 
ſon or heir apparent, at that time under 
age, and afterwards dies, this is a remit- 
ter to the heir; but here it would be 
otherwiſe, were he of full age, By a re- 
mitter of iſſue in tail, all charges on the 
land are avoided ; and where a perſon is 
remitted to an eſtate for life, the dower 
claimed by a widow may be gone; in 


firmly to any ſolid body that it pleaſes 3 
and is frequently found fticking to. the 
bottom of ſhips, and often to large fiſh, 


See plate CCXXX. fig. 3. 


REMOUNT, in war. To remount the 


| - cavalry, is to furniſh 5 or dra- 
' REMIT TER, in law. Where a perſon 


goons with freſh horſes, inſtead of ſuck 


as have been killed or diſabled in the ſer- 


REMOVER, in law, is where a ſuit is re- | 


vice. 


moved or taken out of one court into an- 
other; and is the oppoſite of remanding 
a cauſe, or ſending it back into the ſame 
court from whence it was firſt called. 


REMPLY, in heraldry, ſomething filled up. 


the chief is quite 
piece of another colour, leaving only 
a bordure of the proper colour of the 


The term is 3 uſed to denote that 
led up with a ſquare 


chief, about the ſaid piece. See plate 
CCXXIX. fg. 6. 


RENAL, ſomething belonging to the reins 


or kidneys. See the article KipDNgy, 


For the renal glands, in anatomy, ſee © 


the article CAPSULE ATRABILIA RI. 


RENCOUNTER, in the military art, an 


b e of two little bodies or parties 
of forces ; in which ſenſe it ſtands in op- 


' poſition to a pitched battle. See the ar- 


ticle BATTLE. 


" —_ combats, rencounter is uſed by 


which caſe alſo an eſtate is liable to be for- 


feited upon making a feoffment thereof, 
Sc. | 

REMIT TITUR, in law, an entry made 

in the king's bench, on a writ of errox's 
abating in the exchequer chamber. 


' || REMONSTRANCHE, an expoſtluation or 
humble ſupplication, addreſſed to a king, 
q or other ſuperior, beſeeching him to re- 


Rect on the inconveniences, or ill conſe- 
quences of ſome order, edict, or the 


RENCOUNTR 


way of contradiſtinction to a duel, when 
perſons fall out and fight on. the ſpot, 


without he eras the combat. 


raldry, is applied to -animals when they 
ſhew the head in front, with both eyes, 
Sc. or when the face ſtands right for- 


ward, as if they caine to meet the perſon 


RENDER, in law, ſignifies to yield or re- 


J Hike. 

Y This word is alſo uſed for an expoſtulary 
counſel, or advice; or a gentle and hand- 

, ſome reproof, made either in general, or 

A particular, to apprize or correct ſome 


fault, c. 


1 REMORA, the suck-Fis , in ichthy- 
1 | ology, a genus of fiſh, the ſame with 
the echenis, See ECHENIS. | 
= This ſingular fiſh grows to ahout nine 
g - | inches in length, and more than two in 
. | diameter in the largeſt part of the body, 
which is near the head, whence it be- 
- comes gradually ſmaller to the tail ; the 
a back is convex, the belly flat, and the 


3 ſides are rounded by means of the ſtruc- 


Oo 
- 


before them. 


turn a thing; and it is frequently made 
uſe of, in the levying of a fine, which is 


either ſingle, on which nothing is given - 


or rendered back by the cogniſee ; or 
double, containing a grant or render back 
of rent, Sc. out of the land, to the cog- 
niſor. In another ſenſe of this word, it 
is obſerved, that there are ſome things 


in a manor which lie in prender, that is, 


which may be taken by the lord or his of- 
ficer, when they happen without any of- 
fer made by the tenant, ſuch as eſcheats, 
Sc. and there are ſome that he in render, 
Viz, ſach as may be rendered or anſwer- 
ed by the tenant, as rents, heriots, and 
other ſervices. e 


RENDEZVOUS, or RENDEVOUs, a place 


ture of its head. This fiſh applies itſelf and hour. 


appointed to meet in, at a certain day 


RENE Al MIA, 


„or RENCONTRE, in he- 
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| RENEALMIA, in botany, 8 of the 


©_ hexandriz-monogyna claſs of plants, the 
---corollx wheteof1s long, erect, and of the 

— gy gre Pons _ is - the 
2 of the calyx ; the limb is ſhort, 
_ Ss. and Fivided tim three ſegments ; 
" the fruit is an ovato-oblong capſule, 
* rounded, pointed at the edge and mark- 

ed with three furrows, formed of three 
© valves, and contaming three cells; the 
ed are numerous, oblong, and have 
each a capillary plume, | 
RENEGATE, or REtntcaDo, a perfon 

who has apoſtatized or renounced the chri- 
© ftian faith, to embrace ſome other reli- 
_ gion, particularly mahometaniſm. 
RENES SUCCENTURIATI, in anatomy, 
the ſame with the capſulæ atrabiliariæ. 
See CAPSULE ATRABILIARIEZ, 


RENFREW, a town of Scotland, the ca- 


pital of the county of ' Renfrew, ſituat- 
© ed on the river Clyde, forty - ſix miles weſt 
of Edinburgh. | 


gure or ſhape of the kidneys. See the 
Article KIDNEY. 8 | 
RENITENCY, renitentia, among philo- 
f rs, that force in ſolid bodies, here - 
dy they reſiſt the impulſe of other bodies, 

or re- act as much as they are acted on. 
See the article REACT10N, Sc. 
the province of Britany, fituated on the 
+ xiver Villaine : welt long. 1 45%, north 

lat. 48“ 51. | 
RENNET. See the article RunnerT. 
RENT, reditus, in law, a ſum of money, 
or other conſideration, iſſuing yearly out 
of lands or tenements. 

Rents are uſually diſtinguiſhed into three 
© Kinds, wiz. Rent-ſervice, rent-charge, 

and rent-ſec. -Rent-ſervice is where a 


perſon holds lands of his lord by fealty 


and certain rent, whilft the reverſion of 

lands continues in the grantor; and if his 
rent be behind-hand, the landlord may 
* diftrain for it, without any covenant, 


Sc. Rent-charge is where a perſon, by 


deed, makes over his eſtate in fee-tail, 


or for term of life, where the whole in- 
| tereſt does paſs ; yet, by the ſame deed, 


reſerves to hinifelf a ſum of money, to 
de paid him yearly, with a clauſe there- 
in, impowering him to diftrain in caſe of 


non-payment. Rent- ſec, or a dry-rent, 
is that which a perſon, making over his 


eſtate by deed, reſerves yearly to be paid 
him, without any clauſe of diſtreſs con- 
tained in the deed. | 

To thele may be added a rent referved on 


t 26 


reſembling theft- 


of France, capital of 


Jeaſes at will, called rents diftrainable of 
common right: but this rent is due b 
the poſſeſſion only, which therefore muſt 
de proved ; whereas in leaſes for years 
- the rent becomes due on the contract, and 
the leffee muſt pay the ſame, though be 
| never enters on the land. A perſon may 

allo hold a rent by preſcription, as where 
he and his anceſtors have been ſeiſtd there - 
of, and uſed to diftrain for it, When in 
arrears, c. „ ö 
RENTAL fignifies a rollin which the rents 
of manors are ſet down, in order for the 
lord's bailiff, thereby to collect the ſame. 
II contains the lands let to each tenant, 
with their names, and the ſeveral rents 
1 8 1 
RENTERING, in the manufactories, the 
ſame with fine-drawing. See the article 
c OOO EET 
RENVERSE,, 1nvERTED, in heraldry, is 

when any thing is ſet with the head 
downwards, or contrary to its natural 
way of ſtanding. Thus, a chevron ren- 

verſe, is a chevron with the point down- 
Wards. They uſe alſo the ſame term 
Ven a beaſt is laid on its back. 
RENUENTES, in anatomy, a pair of muſ- 
cles of the head, thus called as being 
antagoniſts to the annuentes, and ſerving 
to throw the head backwards. See the 

article Ax R UEN TES. St: | 
RENUNCTA TION, renunciatio, the act 
of renouneing, abdicating, or relin- 

- quiſhing any right, real or pretended. 

| Renunciations are ſometimes expreſs, a8 
dy contracts, & c. ſometimes tacit, as 
contrary acts. To renounce an inheri- 
tance, a community, &c, is to paſs a 
ſolemn act before a notary or public of- 

ficer, whereby a perſon declares he will 
not intermeddle in an inheritance or pro- 
fit in a company, but ſurrenders his part 
and quits all pretenſions. . 
REPAIRING, or REPARATION, 7epa- 
ratio, the act of retrieving, mending, or 
eſtabliſhing a building or other work da- 
maged or gone to decay. In reſpect to 
reparations, if a tenant or leflee cove- 
nants that from and after the amend- 
ment of the tenements by the leſſor he 
will, at his own charge, keep and leave 
them in repair, in that caſe the leſſee is 
not obliged to do the ſame until the leſſor 
has firſt made good the reparations ; and 
here if a houſe be well repaired at firſt, 
when the leaſe began, and afterwards de- 
cays, it is ſaid the landlord muſt put it 
in repair before the tenant is bound to 


keep it fa, TT 
PREPA- 


. 


REA 


* 


REP 
REPARATIONE. 8ACLENDA,, is. a,writ 
chat lies in divers caſes, one of which, is 
here there are tenants in common or 
aN of a mill or houſe that ig 
© fallen to decay, and one of them is wil- 
ling to repair the ſame, but the others 
a will not, in which caſe the party that is 
Willing to repair it ſhall, have this. writ 
againſt the pexſons refuſing, Alſo if a 
, perſon has a paſſage over a, bridge, and 
- another ought to repair the ſame, but ſuf- 
fers it to decay, &c. this writ lies. 
REPAR TEE, or RRPAR Tx, a ready ſmart 


reply, eſpecially in matters of wit, hu- 


mour, or razlle 


8 Hery. 
REPARTITION, a dividing or ſharing 


a ſecand time. 


a meal or reſection taken at a 


a Bas, 


In our old law. books it is particularly 


uſed for a meal's meat given to ſervile 
- tenants while at work for their lord. 


REPEALING, in law, the revoking or 


annulling of a ſtatute, or the like. See 
ABROGATION and REVOCATION. 
No act of parliament ſhall be repealed the 


ſame ſeſſion in which it was made. A deed 


or will may be repealed for a park, and 

_ ſtand good for the reſt. It is held that 

a p - of felony, may be repealed on 
iſproving the ſuggeſtion thereof. 


wt 
that what was laſt played or ſung 0 1 


be repeated or gone over again. See the 


article REPETITION. ; | 
The repeat ſerves inftead of writing the 


ſame thing twice over : there are. two 


| kinds of repeats, the great and ſmall ; 


the firſt is a double bar dotted on each 


| fide, or a double bar dotted: in the mid- 
dle, or two. parallel lines drawn per- 
pendicularly acroſs; the ſtaff, with dots 
on either hand. The form of which 
may be ſeen under CHARACTER in muſic. 
This ſhews that the preceding ſtrain is 


to be repeated, that is, if it be near the 55 
deginning of the piece, all hitherto ſung 


or played is to be repeated; or if to- 


wards the end thereof, all from ſuch ano- 


ther mark, In gavots we uſually find 
the repeat at about a third part of the 

ece. i 
7c, towards the end, or in the laſt ſtrain: 


ſome make this a rule, that if there be 


dots on each ſide of the bars, they direct 
a repetition both of the preceding and 
following ſtrains; if there be only dots 
on one 


ſmall repeat is 


1021 


In minuets, borees, courants, 


A e the erin that ſide _ - ; 
do be ſung, or played over again. e 
| — when. ſome. of the laſt 


REP 


| meaſures of 2 rain are — 
Ibis is degated by: a character ſet ayer 
- the place where the repeat begins (dee 
| CMARACTER. i ,)] and continues to 
. the end of the ſtrain. | — 
REPEAT! G WATCHES, See WATCH, 
EPEHAM, a market-town of Norfolk, 
ſituated eight miles north- weſt of Norwich. 
REPELLENTS, in medicine, remeches 
Which drive back a morbid humour into 
the maſs of blood from which it was un- 
duly. ſecreted. To underſtand rightly, 
ſays Quincy, the operation of repellents, 


it may be obſerved, that theſe are medi- 


cines which prevent ſuch an afflux of a 
fluid to any particular part as would 
raiſe it into a tumour; but to know how 
this may be effected, we muſt advert, 
that - 2 * either from an 
increaſe in the velocity or quanti 
the fluids, or a weakneſs in — 2 
cular part; and ſometimes both concuss 
An increaſe in the velocity of the fluids 
makes them more forcibly puſh againſt 
and diſtend all the parts in their circuit. 
If, therefore, any part be unequally 
preſſed or relaxed by external injuries, 
that will be more elevated than any other, 
and for want of equal reſiſtance with the 
reſt of the body, will at length receive 
ſuch a quantity ef fluid as will raiſe, it 
into a tumour, eſpecially if any of its 
veſſels be obſtructed; becauſe the pro- 


truſion of freſh matter a tergo, will con- 


tinue to add thereto until the part is 
upon the utmoſt ſtretch, and can hold no 
more. 
ſaid to be repellent which check the 
2 of the tumour, and aſſiſt the re- 
uent blood in taking up the obſtructed 
matter, and waſhing it again into the 
common ſtream. This intention is chiefſy 
anſwered by evacuation and revulſion ; 
for whatever leſſens the quantity of the 


tumified part. A medicine comes to be 
repellent by conſiſting of ſuch ſubtil 
arts as may tranſmit ſome of them 
rough. the pores, and help to render 
the obſtructed matter more fluid, fo. that 
it comes the more eaſy to be looſened, 
and fall again into the circulating eur - 
rent. But in this caſe there is a hazard 


cf ſuch thiogs likewiſe putting the ob- 
ſtructed humour into a ferment, whereby 

it ſooner turns into pus, and then comes 
under the denomination of ſuppuratives 

or ripeners. What, therefore, in the 

moſt {tri&. ſenſe, is to be reputed a re- 

Faller, is that uhich aſtringes and _— 
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 Gich lodgment. 


„ 
aEP 
ſo as to make it refiſt an 
Theſe are ſuch whoſe 


qualities are moſt manifeſt in their cold- 
neſs and drying properties ; but there are 


[ 2908 ] 


fo few inſtances, wherein bandage is not 
better than any ſuch applications that 


for that pur- 


little comes to be u 
pold. In hzmorrhages and ouſings out 


- which anſwer their ends by —_ 
| fibres, whencethoſe apertures are ſo 


of ſerum, ſo as to deform the ſkin, ſim- 
ples of this nature moſtly take place, 
the 
cloſed 
as not to admit through them afterwards 


any ſuch fluid. See TUMOUR, &c. 


The moſt remarkable in the claſs of re- 


pellents are the white of an egg, the lapis 


calaminaris, eng „ of gum, red- lead, 
tutty, pampholyx, houſe · Ieek, putty, and 
— K e EGG, &c. 


REPELLING POWER, vis repellens, in phy- 


fics. See the article REPULSION. 


REPERCUSSION, in mechanics. See th 


article REFLECTION. | 


REPERCUSSION, in muſic, a frequent re- 


REPERTORY, 


ition of the ſame ſound. See the ar- 
ticle REPETITION, 
This often happens in the modulation, 
where the eſſential chords of each mode 
of the harmonical triad are to be ſtruck 
oftener than the reſt : and of theſe three 
chords the two extremes, i. e. the final 
and the predominant one (which are 
properly the repercuſſions of each mode) 
oftener than the middle one. 8 
repertorium, A * qr 
wherein things are orderly diſpoſed, to 
as to be eaſily found when wanted. The 


- Indices of books are repertories, ſhewing 


where the matters ſought for are treated 
of, Common-place books are alſo kinds 


of an action. 


REPETITION, in muſic, denotes a reiterat- 


Ec. 


ing or playing over again the ſame part 
of a compoſition, whether it be a whole 


© 


REF - | 
ready gone over. during the ſilence of 

this, and is nearly the ſame with figure. 
See FIGURE and IMITATION. | 

Repetition, or reply, is alſo a doubling, 
trebling, &c. of an interval or a reitera- 
tion of ſome conſonance or diſſonance, 
as a fifteenth is a repetition of the octave, 


i. e. double octave, or ſecond octave. See 


the articles OcTave and INTERVAL. 


REPETITION, in rhetoric, a figure which 
_ gracefully and emphatically repeats ei- 
ther the (ame word, or the {ame ſenſe in 


REPLANTING, in 


different words. 

In the uſe of this figure care is to be uſed 
that we run not into infipid tautologies, 
nor aff( et a trifling ſound and chime of 
inſignificant words. All turns and re- 
petitions are fo that do not contribute to 
the ſtrength and luftre of the diſcourſe, 
or at leaſt one of them. The nature 
and defign of this figure is to make deep 
impreſſions on thoſe we addreſs. It ex- 
preſſes anger and indignation, full aſſur- 
ance of what we aftum, and a vehe- 
ment concern for what we have eſpouſed. 
rdening, the act of 
lanting a ſecond time. See the article 
LANTING. 


REPLEADER, replacitare, in law, is to 


plead over again what was once pleaded 
before. 


REPLEGIARE, in law, ſignifies to re- 


deem a thing taken or detained by ano- 
ther, by putting in legal ſureties. 


REPLEGIARE DE AVERTIS, is a writ which 


is brought by him whoſe eattle is diſ- 
trained or impounded for any cauſe by 
another perſon, on ſecurity being given 
to the ſheriff to proſecute or anſwer the 


action at law. 


- REPLETION, in medicine, a 
REPETITION, repetitio, the reiterating 


ſtrain, part of a ſtrain, or double ſtrain, 


he repetition is denoted by a 


character called a repeat, which is varied 
ſo. as to expreſs the various circumſtan- 


ces of a repeat. See REPEAT. 
When the ſong ends with a repetition of 
the firſt ſtrain, or part of it, the repe- 


R 


tition is denoted by da capo, or D. C. 


i. e. from the beginning. 


Repetition or reply is alſo uſed in muſic - 
lence one part repeats ' 


when after a little 


or runs over the ſame notes, the ſame in- 
tervals, the fame motions, and, in a word, 


the fame ſong which a firſt part had al- 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, has no 


plenitude 
or plethora. See PLETHORA. | 
Repletion is more dangerous than inani- 
tion. Bleeding and diet are the great 
reſources whence a perſon is incommod- 
ed with a repletion. $i 

Repletion is ſometimes alſo uſed wher 
the ſtomach is overloaden with too much 
eating or drinking. The phyſicians hold 
all repletion to be prejudicial, but that of 


| bread is of all others the worſt, 


EPLETION, in the canon Jaw, is where 
the revenue of a benefice or benefices is 
ſufficient to fill or occupy the whole right 


or title of the graduate who holds them. 


Where there is a repletion, the party can 
demand no more by virtne of his de- 
grees. In England, where benefices are 
not appropriated to degrees, repletion, 
place. 


REPLEVIN, 


REP 
REPLEVIN, in law, a remedy granted on 
a diſtreſs, by which the firſt poſſeſſor has 
his goods reſtored to him again, on his 
giving ſecurity: to the ſheri:: that he will 
purſue his action againſt the party di- 
ſtraining, and return the goods or cattle, 
if the taking them ſhall be adjudged 
lawful. | | 
In a replevin the perſon diſtrained be- 
comes plaintiff, and the perſon diſtrain- 
ing is calle the defendant or avowant, 
and his juſtification an avowry. 
At the common law replevins are by 
writ, either out of the king's bench or 
common pleas ; but by ſtatute, they are 
by plaint in the ſheriff's court, and court- 
baron, for a perſon's more ſpeedily ob- 
taining the goods diſtrained. 5 
If a plaint in replevin be removed into 
the court of king's bench, Cc. and the 
plaintiff makes default and becomes non- 
- ſuit, or judgment is given againſt him, 
the defendant in replevin ſhall have the 
writ of retorno habendo of the goods taken 
in diftreſs. See the article REPLEVY, 
REPLEVISH, in law, ſignifies to admit 
one to mainpriſe upon ſurety, See the 
article MAINPRISE. 
REPLEVY, in law, is a tenant's bring- 
ing a writ of replevin, or replegiari facias, 
| where his goods are taken by diſtreſs for 
rent ; 'which muſt be done within five 
days after the diſtreſs, otherwiſe at the 
five days end, they are to be appraiſed 
and fold. 2 W. and M. c. 5. | 
This word is alſo uſed for bailing a per- 
ſon, as in the caſe of a honune reple- 
iando. | 
REPLICATION, in logic, the aſſuming 
or uſing the ſame term twice in the ſame 
propoſition. | 
REPLICATION, in the courts of common 
lav, ſignifies an exception or anſwer made 
by the plaintiff to the defendant's plea ; 


in the court of chancery, it is what the - 


complainant replies to the defendant's 
anſwer. | 
REPORT, the relation made upon oath, 
by officers or perſons appointed to viſit, 
examine, or eſtimate the ſtate, expences, 
Sc. of any thing. : 
REPORT, in law, is a public relation of 


caſes judicially argued, debated, reſol- 


ved or adjudged in any of the king's courts 
of juſtice, with the cauſes and reaſons of 
the ſame, as delivered by the judges. 
Alſo when the court of chancery, or any 
other court, refers the ſtating of a caſe, 
or the comparing of an account to a ma- 
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ſter of chancery, or ether referee, his cer- 
tificate thereon is called a report. 
REPOSE, in poetry, Sc. the fame with 
reſt and pauſe. See REsT, GSW. 
REPOsE, in painting, certain maſſes or 
large aſſemblages of light and ſhade, 
which being well conducted; prevent the 
confuſion of objects and figures, by en- 
gaging and fixing the eye lo as it cannot 
attend to the other parts of the paintin 
for ſome time; and thus leading it to 
conſider the ſeveral groups gradually, 
— as it were, trom itage to 
ſtage. | 37s 
REPOSITORY, a ſtone houſe, or place in 
which things are laid up, and preſerved. 
In this fente we ſay, the repoſitory of the 
royal ſociety. See MUSEUM... 
REPRESEN DL ATION, in the drama, the 
exhibition of a theatrical piece, tegether 
with the ſcenes, machines, Se. 
REPRESENTATIVE, one who perſo- 
nates or ſupplies the place of another, 
and is inveſted with his right and autho- 
rity. Thus the houſe of commons are 
the repreſentatives of the people in par- 
liament. See PARLIAMENT. 
REPRIEVE, or REPRIVE, in law, is ſuſ- 
nding or deferring the execution of the 
aw upon a priſoner for a certain time; 
or a warrant from the king for deferring 
the execution of a perſon condemned. 
Every judge, who has the power of paſſing 
ſentence on criminals, has alſo the power 
to reprieve them: but in London, no 
perſon convicted of felony can be re- 
prieved without the king's warrant. 
However, where a woman is condemned 
for treaſon or felony, and, upon plead- 
ing her belly, is found to be quick with 
child, execution is of courſe redpited/and 
the woman becomes reprieved till her de- 
livery : but this favour can only be grant- 
ed once. The execution of offendets 
is frequently ſtayed by reprieve, upon 
condition of tranſportation. 
REPRISALS, a right which princes claim 
of taking from their enemies any thing 
equivalent to what they unjuſtly detain 
from them. 
Repriſals is alſo uſed for a letter of marque 
granted by a prince to his ſubject. See 
the article MANuE. 
REPRISE, or RxPAIZ E, at ſea, is a mer- 
chant-ſnip which, after its being taken 
by a corſair, privateer, or other enemy, 
is retaken by the oppoſite party. 
If a veſſel thus retaken has been twenty- 
Tour hours in the poſſeſſion of the enemy, 
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it is deemed a lawful prize; but if it be 
retaken within that time, it is to be re- 
ſtored to the proprietor, with every thing 
therein, upon his allowing one third to 
the veſſel who made the repriſe. Alſo if 
the repriſe has been abandoned by the 
enemy, either in a tempeſt or from any 
other cauſe, before it has been Jed into 
any port, it is to be reſtored to the pro- 
etor. 5 
\ REPRIZES, in law, are deductions or 
payments annually made out of a manor 
or lands; as rent-charges, penſions, an- 
nuities, &c. 


2 


by which God is ſuppoſed either from all 
eternity, or from the creation of the 
world, to conſign over to eternal miſery 
the greateſt part of mankind, and to ſave 
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whom he made the heirs of glory by 
election. . 
Caſuiſts diſtinguiſh two kinds of repro- 


reprobation, is that by which God is ſup- 
poſed to create men with a politive and 
abſolute reſolution to damn them eter- 
nally: and negative reprobation, is that 
whereby God, though he creates all men 
with a ſincere deſire to ſave them, and 
furniſhes them with all the neceſſary 
means of ſalvation, ſo that all may be 
ſaved that will; yet ſees there are ſeve- 
ral who will not do it, with the aids he 
ſhall afford them, and ſees, at the ſame 
time, they would do it with certain other 
aids, which he fees, but will not give 
them _- | 


REPRODUCTION, the a& whereby a -- 
thing is produced anew, or grows a 


ſecond time. 

Ine reproduction of ſeveral parts of lob- 
ſters, crabs, &c. is one of the greateſt 
curioſities in natural hiſtory. It ſeems, 
indeed, inconſiſtent with the modern ſy ſ- 
tem of generation, which ſuppoſes the 
animal to be wholly formed in the egg; 


that, in lieu of the organical part of an 


animal cut off, another ſhould ariſe per- 
fectly like it: the fact, however, is too 
well atteſted to be denied. The legs of 
lobſters, Cc. conſiſt each of five articu- 
lations 3 now when any of the legs hap- 
pen to break, by any accident, as by 


walking, &c. which frequently hap- 
pens, the fracture is always found to be at 


the ſuture near the fourth articulation ; 


and what they thus Joſe, is exactly re- 
produced in ſome time afterwards ; that 


+. + 


REPROBATION, in theology, a decree | 


none of the human race, except thoſe 


bation, poſitive and negative. Poſitive 


is, a part of the leg ſheots out, conſiſl⸗ 
ing of four articulations, the firſt where- 


of has two claws, as before; ſo that the 
| loſs is entirely repaired. 


If the leg of a lobſter be broken off by 


deſign at the fourth or fifth articulation, 
. what is thus broke off is always repro- 


duced. But, if the fracture be made in 


the firſt, ſecond, or third articulation, 


the reproduction is not ſo certain, And 


It is very ſurprizing, that, if the fracture 


be made at theſe articulations, at the 
end of two or three days, all the other 
articulations are generally found broke 


off to the fourth, which, it is ſuppoſed, 
- is done by the creature itſelf, to make 


the reproduction certain. The part re- 
produced is not only perfectly ſimilar to . 
that retrenched, but alſo, in 'a certain 
ſpace of time, grows equal to it. Hence 


it is that we frequently fee lobſters, which 


have their two large legs unequal, in all 
proportions. And, it the part repro- 
duced be broken off, a ſecond will ſuc- 
ceed, 


REPTILES, in natural hiſtory, a kind of 


animals denominated from their creeping 
or advancing on the belly. Or reptiles. 
are a genus of 9 and inſects, 
which, inſtead of feet, reſt on one part 
of the body, while they advance forward 
i 5 

Such are earthworms, ſnakes, caterpil- 


lars, Sc. Indeed, moſt of the claſs of 


reptiles have feet ; only thoſe very ſmall, 


and the legs remarkably ſhort in pro- 


portion to the bulk of the body. 
Naturaliſts obſerve a world of artful con- 
trivance for the morion of reptiles. Thus, 
articularly in the earth-worm, Dr, Wil- 
is tells us, the whole body is only a 
chain of annular muſcles ; or, as Mr. 


Derham ſays, it is only one continued 


ſpiral muſcle, the orbicular fibres where- 
of being contracted, render- each ring 
narrower and longer than. before ; by 
which means it is enabled, like the worm 
of an augre, to bore its. paſſage into the 
earth. Its reptile motion might alſo be 
explained by a wire wound on a cylin- 
der, which when flipped off, and one 
end extended and held faſt, will bring 


the other near to it. So the earth- worm 
having ſhot out or extended his body 


(which is with a wreathing) it takes 
hold by theſe ſmall feet it hath, and ſo 
contracts the hinder part of its body. 


Dr. Tyſon adds, that when the fore- 
part of the body is ſtretched out, and ap- 


plied 
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plied to a plane at a diſtance, the hind 
part relaxing and ſhortening is eaſily 
drawn towards it as a center. 
Its feet are diſpoſed in a quadruple row 
the whole length of the worm, with 
which, as with ſo many hooks, it faſtens 
down ſometimes this and ſometimes that 
part of the body to- the plane, and at 
the ſame time ſtretches out or drags after 
it another. 
The creeping of ſerpents is effected after 
a ſomewhat different manner ; there be- 
ing a difference in their ſtructure, in that 
theſe laſt have a compages of bones arti- 
culated together. | 
The body here is not drawn 3 * 


but as it were complicated; part of it be- 


ing applied on the rough ground, and 

the reſt ejaculated and ſhot from it, which, 
being ſet on the ground in its turn, brings 
the other after it. The ſpine oſ the back 
variouſly wreathed has the ſame effect 
in leaping, as the joints in the feet of 
other animals; they make their leaps by 
means of muſcles, and extend the plicæ 
or folds. 

REPTILE is alſo uſed, by ſome botanical 
writers, to ſignify plants which creep 
upon the earth, unlels ſuſtained by ſome 
other plant, prop, &c. As cucumbers, 

_ melons, the vine, Cc. | X 

REPUBLIC, reſpublica, commonwealth, a 
popular ſtate or government; or a nation 

Where the people have the government in 
their own hands. 

REPUBLIC of letters, a phraſe uſed collec- 
tively of the whole body of the people of 
ſtudy and learning. 

REPUDIA TION, repudium, in the civil 
law, the act of divorcing. See DIVORCE. 

REPULSION, repulſio, in phyſies, that 
property in bodies, whereby, if they are 
placed juſt beyond the ſphere of each 
other's attraction of coheſion, they mu- 
tally fly from each other. 

Thus if an oily ſubſtance, lighter than 
water, be placed on the ſurface thereof, 
or if a piece of iron be laid upon mer- 
cury, the ſurface of the fluid will be de- 


preſſed about the body laid on it: this 
depreſſion is _— occaſioned by a 
1 4 bodies, which 


repelling power 1 
7 — the apprpach of the fluid towards 
them. But it is poſſible, in ſome caſes, 
to preſs or force the repelling bodies into 


the ſphere of one another's attraction z 
and then they will mutually tend toward 


each other, as when we mix oil an 
water till they incorporate. £1 


Pr. Knight defines repulſion to be that 


cauſe which makes bodies mutually en- 
deavour to recede from each other, with 
differeyt forces, at different times; and 
that ſuch a cauſe exiſts in nature, he 
thinks evident for the following reaſons. 


1. Becauſe all bodies are electrical, or 


capable of being made ſo; and it is well 
known, that electrical bodies both attract 
and repel. 2. Both attraction and re- 
pulſion are very conſpicuous in all mag- 
netical bodies. 4. Sir Iſaac Newton has 
ſhewn from experiments, that the ſur- 
faces of two convex-glaſſes repel each 
other. 4. The ſame great philoſopher 
has explained the elaſticity of the air, by 


| ſuppo ing its particles mutually to repel 
1 


each other. 5. The particles of light 
are, in part at leaſt, repelled from the 
ſurfaces of all bodies. 6. Laſtly, it ſeems 
highly probable, that the particles of light 


mutually repel each other, as well as the 


particles of air. | 

The ſame gentleman aſcribes the cauſe 
of repullion, as well as that of attrac- 
tion, to the immediate effect of God's 
will; and as attraction and repulſion are 
contraries, and conlequently cannot, at 
the ſame time, belong to the fame ſub- 
ſtance, the doctor ſuppoſes there are in 
nature two kinds of matter, one attract- 
ing, the other repelling ; and that thoſe 
particles of matter which repell each 
other, are ſubject to the general law of 
attraction in reſpect of other matter. A 


repellent matter being thus ſuppoſed, 


equally di{perſed through the whole uni- 
verſe, the doctor attempts to account for 
many natural phznomena by means 
thereof. He thinks light is nothing but 


this repellent mat:er put into violent vi- 


brations, by the repellent corpuſcles which 
compoſe the atmoſphere of the ſun and 
ſtars; and that, therefore, we have no 


reaſon to believe they are gulphs of fire, 


but, like the reſt of the heavenly bodies, 


inhabitable worlds, From the ſame prin- 
ciples, he attempts to explain the nature 


of fire and heat, the various phænomena 
of the magnet, and the cauſe of the va- 
riation of the needle : and, indeed, it is 
difficult, if not impoſſible, by the doc- 
trine of attraction alone, to account for. 
all the phznomena obſervable in experi- 


ments made with magnets, which may 


now be ſolved by admitting this doctrine 
of a repellent fluid; but whether it will 
be ſufficient to account for all the par- 
ticular phænomena of nature, which are 
the proper teſts of an hypotheſis, time and 
experience alone mult determine. 
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The doctor alſo endeavours to ſhew, that 
the attractions of coheſion, gravity and 


magnetiſm are the ſame, and that by 


thele two active principles, vi. attrac- 
tion and repulſion, all the phænomena of 
nature may be explained ; but as his in- 
enious treatiſe on this ſubject is laid 
8 in a ſeries of propoſitions, all con- 
nected together, it would be impoſſible 


to do jul ice to his arguments, without 


tranſcribing the whole : we ſhall there- 
fore refer the curious to the book itſelf. 
According to sGraveiande and others, 
when light is reflected from a poliſhed 
ſpherical ſurface, the particles of light do 
not ſtrike upon the ſolid parts, and ſo re- 
bound from them; but are repelled from 
the ſurface, at a ſmall diftance before they 
touch it, by a power extended all over 
the ſaid poliſhed ſurface, And Sir. Ilaac 
Newton obſerves, that the rays of light 
are alſo expelled by the edges of bodies, 
as they paſs near them; ſo as to make 
their ſhadows, in ſome caſes, larger than 
they would otherwiſe be. See s Graveſ- 
ande's Introd. P. I. nꝰ 40 to 44. and 
Sir Iſaac Newton's Optics, B. II. P. III. 
Prop- 8. and B. III. P. I. where this re- 
pulſive force is illuſtrated from other phæ- 
nomena. : 
REQUENA, a town of New Caſtile, forty - 
five miles weſt of Valencia. 
REQUEST, in law, a ſupplication or pe- 
tition preferred to a prince, or to a court 
of juſtice; begging relief in ſome conſci- 
onable caſes where the common law 
grants no immediate redreſs. . 
Court of REQUESTS, an antient court of 
equity, inſtituted about the nineteenth 
r- of Henry VII, See Cour. 
n the fortieth and forty firſt years of 
queen Elizabeth, it was adjudged, upon 
ſolemn argument, in the court of com- 


mon- pleas, that the court of requeſt was 


then no court of equity. | 
REQUIEM, in the romiſh church, a maſs 
ſung for the reſt of the ſoul of a perſon 
deceaſed. See the article Mass. 
RESARCELEE, in heraldry, is where a 
ſlender croſs is charged upon another, 
as repreſented in plate CCXXXI, 


ig. 4. 
RESCETT, receptio, in law, an admiſſion 


or receiving of a third perſon to plead his 


right, in a cauſe formerly commenced 
between the other two. 


RESCH T, the capital of the province of 
Gilan, in Perſia, ſituated on the ſouth - 
welt coaſt of the Caſpian ſea, — 
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RESCISSION, re/ci/fo, in the civil law, an 
action intended for the annulling, or ſet- 
ting aſide, any contract, deed, &c,- | 
RESCOUS, or Rescvsx, in law, an ille- 
gal taking away and ſetting at liberty a 
Aires taken, or a perſon arreſted, by 
' proceſs, or courſe of law. See the article 
ISTRESS, Sc. | | 
Reſcous, in matters relating to treaſon, 
is deemed treaſon ; and in matters con- 
cerning felony, is felony. 
RESCRIPT, reſcriptum, an anſwer deli- 
vered by an emperor, or a pope, when 
conſulted by particular perſons, on ſome 
difficult queſtion, or point of law; to 
ſerve as a decifion thereof. | 
RESEARCH, a ſcrutiny, or diligent en- 
quiry into any thing. 
RESEARCH, in muſic, is a kind of prelude 
or voluntary played on the organ, Cc. 
wherein the performer ſeems to ſearch or 
look out for the ſtrains and touches of 
harmony, which he is to uſe in the regu- 
lar piece to be played afterwards. See 
the article PRELUDE. IF 
RESEARCHING, in ſculpture, the re- 
pairing of a caſt figure, &c. with proper 
tools; or the finiſhing it with art and 
exaCtneſs, ſo as the minuteſt parts may 
be well defined, C $4 
RESEDA, BASE-ROCKET, in botany, a 
genus of polyandria-trigynia claſs of 
plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of 
certain unequal petals, ſome one of which 
is always ſemitrifid ; and. its fruit is a 


. gibboſe and angulated capſule, contain- 


ing one cell, with numerous kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds. 

RESERVATION, in law an action or 

_ clauſe whereby ſomething is refenced, or 
ſecured to one's ſelf. 

Mental RESERVATION, a propoſition, 
which ſtrictly taken, and according to 
the natural import of the terms, is falſe ; 
but, if qualified by ſomething concealed 
in the mind, becomes true. 

Mental reſervations are the great refuge 
of religious hypocrites, who ule them to 
accommodate their conſciences with their 
intereſts: the jeſuits are zealous advo- 
cates for menta] reſervations ; yet are 
they real lyes, as including an intention 
to deceive. 

RESERVE, in law, the ſame with reſerva- 

tion, See the article RESERVATION. 


Body of RESERVE, or corps de RESERVE, in 


military affairs, the third or laſt line of 
an army, drawn up for battle; ſo called 


becauſe they are reſerved to ſuſtain — 
7 


RES. 
reſt, as occaſion requires; and not to 
engage, but in caſe of neceſſity. © _ 

RESERVOIR, a place where water is col- 
lected and reſerved, in order to be con- 
veyed to diſtant places through pipes, or 
ſupply a fountain, or jet d eau. | 


RESET, in law, the receiving or har- 


bouring an outlawed perſon, Ste the ar- 


ticle OUTLAWRY. , 


RESIDENCE, in the canon and common 
law, the abode of a perion, or incum- 
bent, upon his benefice; and his aſſiduity 

in attending on the ſame. * 

RESIDENT, a public miniſter, who ma- 

nages the affairs of a kingdom or ſtate, 
at a foreign court. 
They are a claſs of public miniſters in- 
ferior to ambaſſa. lors or envoys ; but, 
like them, are under the protection of 
the Jaw of nations. | 

RESIDENTIARY, reſidentiarius, a canon 


inſtalled into the privileges and profits of 


reſidence. 


RESIDUAL FiGUuRE, in geometry, the 


figure remaining after ſubtracting a leſſer 
from a greater. ; 

RESIDUAL ROOT, in algebra, a root com- 

poſed of two parts or members, con- 
need together by the fign —. 

Thus x—y is a reſidual root, ſo called, 
becauſe its value is no more than the dit- 
ference between its parts x and y. 

- RESIDUE, refiduum, the remainder or ba- 

lance of an account, debt, or obligation. 

RESIGNATION, in the, canon law, the 
ſurrendering a benefice into the hands of 
the collator, or biſhop. | 

RESIGNEE, in law, the perſon to whom 
a thing is reſigned. 

RESIN, in natural hiſtory, a viſcid juice 
ouzingeither |) eee iN or by inciſion, 
from ſeveral trees, as the pine, fir, &c. 

For the difference between reſins and 
gums, ſee the article GUM. 

Natural refins are either ſolid or fluid. 
Of the ſolid reſins, ſome are uſed more 


frequently in medicine, as ſtorax, ben- 


jamin, maſtich, olibanum, elemi, lac, 
dragons-blood, and camphor; and others 
more rarely, as anime, copal, caranna, 
tachamahaca, ladanum, ſandarach, &c. 
See STORAX, BENJAMIN, Cc. 

The liquid refins, uſed in medicine, are 
leſs numerous, viz, balſam of gilead, of 
peru, of tolu, of capivi, turpentine, li- 
quid amber, and liquid ſtorax. See the 
articles BaLsaM, T URPENTINE, Sc. 
All refins are uſed, more or leſs, in all 
pftcinal platters ; both as being ripeners 
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and drawers, and becauſe they give a 
due conſiſtence and tenacity, 
The reſins of vegetables may be prepared 
nearly in the ſame manner as extracts, 

by uſing rectiſied ſpirit of wine inſtead of 
water: for ſuch a ſpirit is the only pro- 
per menſtruum that will diffolve the 
groſſer reſinous matter of vegetables, as 


water is of the mucilaginous and faline + 


parts; yet thele principles are ſo inti- 
mately combined 'in almoſt all plants, 
_ that whichever of theſe liquors is applied 
at firſt, it will take up a portion of what 
is directly ſoluble only in the other: 
hence ſundry vegetables, extremely re- 
ſinous, and whole virtues. conſiſt chiefly 
in their reſin, afford nevertheleſs very 
uſeful extracts with water, though not 
equal to thoſe obtained by a prudent aps 
1 of ſpirit. See EXTRACT. 
he indiſſolubility of pure reſins in aque- 
ous fluids, and their tenacious quality 
by which they ſtick to the coats of the 
inteſtines, occaſion gripes and other in- 
conveniencies ; ſo that it is not ſafe to 
give them alone : the better way of fi- 
ting them for internal uſe, is by tritu- 
rating them with the teſtaceous powders, 
or with almonds, into the form of an 
emulſion ; or by diſſolving them in ſpirit 
of wine, and 1 the ſolution with a 
proper quantity of ſyrup. Six or eight 
grains of the reſin of jalap, or ſcammony, 
managed in this manner, prove power- 
fully cathartic without griping, or greatly 
diſordering the body. 
For the preparation of the reſins, ſee the 
articles JALAP, SCAMMONY, Sc. 
RESISTANCE, or Res1sTING FORCE, 
in philoſophy, denotes, in general; any 
power which acts in an oppoſite direction 
to another, ſo as to deſtroy or diminiſh 
its effect. | | 


Hence the force wherewith bodies, mov- 


ing in fluid mediums, are impeded or re- 
tarded, is the reſiſtance of thoſe fluids. 
See the article FLU1D. 
Authors have eſtabliſhed it as a certain 
rule, that, whilſt the ſame, body. moves 
in the ſame medium, it is always reſiſted 
in the duplicate proportion of its velocity 
that 1s, if the reſiſted body move in one 


8 paul of its track, with three times the ve- 


ocity with which it moved in ſome other 
part, then its reſiſtance to the greater ve- 
locity will be nine times the reſiſtance to 
the lefler ; if the velocity in one place be 


four times the velocity in another, the 
reſiſtance to the greater velocity will be 


fixteen 
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ſixteen times the reſiſtance to the leſſer, 
and ſo on. This rule, though exceſſively 
erroneous, when taken in a general ſenſe, 
is yet undoubtedly very near the truth, 
when confined within certain limits. 

In order to conceive the reſiſtance of 
fluids to a body moving in them, Mr. 


Robins diſtinguiſhes between thoſe fluids, 


which being compreſſed by ſome incum- 
bent weight, perpetually cloſe up the 

| ſpace deſerted by the body in motion, 
without permitting, for an inſtant, any 
vacuity to remain behind it; and thoſe 
fluids in which, they being not ſuffici- 
ently compreſſed, the ſpace left behind 


the * body remains for ſome time 


empty. Theſe differences, in the reſiſt- 
ing fluids, will occaſion very remarkable 
varieties in the laws of their reſiſtance, 
and are abſolutely neceſſary to be con- 
ſidered in the determination of the action 
of the air in ſhot and ſhells; for the 
air partakes of both theſe affections, ac- 
eording to the different velocities of the 
projected body. 
If a fluid was ſo conſtituted that all the 


particles compoſing it were at ſome di- 


ſtance from each other, and there was no 
action between them, then the reſiſtance 
of a body moving therein, would be 
eaſily computed from the quantity of 


motion communicated to thele particles: 


for inſtance, if a cylinder moved in ſuch 
a fluid in the direction of its axis, it 
would communicate to the particles it met 
with a velocity equal to its own, and in 


its own direction, ſuppoling that neither 


the cylinder, nor the parts of the fluid 


were elaſtic ; whence, if the velocity and 


diameter of the cylinder be known, and 
alſo the denfity of the fluid, there would 


thence be determined the quantity of 


motion communicated to the fluid, which 
(action and re- action being equal) is the 


ſame with the quantity loſt by the cylin- 
der, conſequently the reſiſtance would be 
hereby aſcertained. © is 

In this kind of diſcontinued fluid, the 
particles being detached from each other, 
every ene of them can purſue its own 
motion in any direction, at leaſt for ſome 
time, independent of the neighbouring 
ones; wherefore, if inſtead of a cy- 
linder moving in the direction of its axis, 
a body, with a ſurface eblique to its di- 
rection, be ſuppoſed to move in ſuch 
a fluid, the motion the parts of the fluid 
will hereby acquire, will not be in the 
direction of the reſiſted body, but per- 
pendicular to its oblique ſurface; whence 
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the reſiſtance to ſuch a body will not be 
eſtimated from the whole motion com- 
municated to the particles of the fluid, but 
from that part of it only which is in the 
direction of the reſiſted body. In fluids 
then, where the parts are thus diſconti- 
nued in each other, the different obli- 
quities of that ſurface, which goes fore- 
moſt, will occaſion conſiderable changes 
in the reſiſtance ; although the ſection of 
the ſolid, by a plain perpendicular to 
its direction, ſhould in all caſes be the 
fame. And Sir Iſaac Newton has parti- 
cularly determined, that in a fluid thus 
conſtituted, the reſiſtance of a globe is 
but half the reſiſtance of a cylinder of 
the ſame diameter, moving in the direc- 
tion of its axis with the ſame velocity. 
But though the hypotheſis of a fluid, 
thus conſtituted, be of great uſe in ex- 
laining the nature of reſiſtances ; yet, 
in reality, no ſuch fluid does exiſt within 
our knowledge: all the ' fluids with 
which we are converſant are ſo formed, 
that their particles either lie contiguous to 
each other, or at leaſt act on each other 
in the ſame manner as if they did; 
conſequently, in theſe fluids, no one 
particle, contiguous to the reſiſted body, 
can be moyed, without moving at the 
ſame time a great number of others, 
ſome of which will be diſtant from it ; 
and the motion thus communicated to a 
maſs of the fluid will not be in any one 
determined direction, but will in each 
particle be different, according to the 
different manners in which it lies in 
contact with thoſe, from which it receives 
its impulſe z whence, great numbers of 
the particles, being diverted into oblique 
directions, the reſiſtance of the moving 
body, which will depend on the quan- 
tity of motion communicated to the 
fluid in its own direction, will be here- 
by different in quantity, from what it 
would be in the preceding ſuppoſition, 
and its eſtimation becomes much more 
complicated and operoſe. Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, however, has determined, that the 
refiſtance to a cylinder, moving in the 
direction of its axis in ſuch a compreſſed , 
fluid as we have here treated of, is but 
one fourth part of the reſiſtance, which 
the fame cylinder would undergo, if it 
moved with the ſame velocity, in a fluid, 
conſtituted in the manner we have de- 
ſcribed in our firſt hypotheſis, each fluid 
being ſuppoſed to be of the ſame denſity. 
But again, it is not only in the 3 
of their reſiſtance that theſe fluids — 
ut 
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. but likewiſe in the different manner in 


which they act on ſolids of different 
forms moving in them. 

We have ſhewn, that in the diſcontinued 
fluid, which we firſt deſcribed, the ob- 
liquity of the foremoſt Iurface of the 
moving body would diminiſh the reſiſt - 
ance; but in compreſſed fluids this holds 
not true, at leaſt not in any conſiderable 
degree; for the principal reſiſtance in 
compreſſed fluids ariſes from the greater 


or leſſer facility, with which the fluid, 


impelled by the forepart of the body, 


can circulate towards its hindermoſt part ; 


and this being little, if at all, affected 
by the form of the moving body, whether 
it be cylindrical, conical, or ſpherical, it 
fellows, that while the tranſverſe ſection 
of the body, and conſequently the quan- 
tity of impelled fluid is the ſame, the 
change of figure in the body will 
ſcarcely affect the quantity of its re- 
ſiſtance. 

The reſiſtance of bodies of different 


figures, moving in one and the ſame 


medium, has been conſidered by Mr. 
J. Bernouli in the Acta Lipſienſ. for 
May, 1693; and the rules he lays down, 
on this ſubje&, are the following: x. If 
an iſoſceles triangle be moved in the 
fluid according to the direction of a line 


which is normal to its baſe ; firſt with 


the vertex foremoſt, and then with its 


| baſe ; the reſiſtances will be as the legs, 


and as the ſquare of the bale, and as 
the ſum of the legs. 2. The reſiſtance of 


. a ſquare moved according to the directi- 


on of its fide, and of its diagonal, is as 
the diagonal to the fide. 3. The re- 
ſiſtance of a circular ſegment (leſs than 
a ſemi-circle)' carried in a direction per- 
pendicular to its baſis, when it goes 


with the baſe foremoſt, and when with: 


its vertex foremoſt (the ſame direction 
and celerity continuing, which is all 
along ſuppoſed) is as the ſquare of the 


diameter to the ſame, leſs one-third of 
the ſquare of the baſe of the ſegment. 


Cor. Hence the reſiſtances of a ſemi- 
circle, when its baſe, and when its vertex 

foremoſt, are to one another in a 
E Quiakerate ratio. 4. A parabola mov- 


ing in the direction of its axis, with its 
baſis, and then its vertex foremoſt, has 
its reſiſtances, as the tangent to an arch 


of a circle, whoſe diameter is equal to 
the parameter, and the tangent equal to 


half the baſis of the parabola. 5. The 
reſiſtances of an hyperbola, or the ſemi- 
ellipſis, when the baſe and when the 


\ 


vertex goe foremoſt, may be thus com- 
puted ; let it be, as the ſum, or dif- 
terence, of the tranſverſe axis, and latus 
rectum, is to the tranſverſe axis, ſo is 
the ſquareof the latus rectum to the ſquare 


of the diameter of a certain circle ; in 


which circle apply a tangent equal to 


half the baſis of the hyperbola or ellipſis. 
Then ſay again, as the ſum, or differ- 


ence, of the axis and parameter is to the 
parameter, ſo is the aforeſaid tangent to 
another right line. And further, as the 
ſum, or difference, of the axis and pa- 
rameter is to the axis, ſo is the cir- 
cular arch, correſponding to the afore- 


ſaid tangent, to another arch. This done, 


the reſiſtances will be as the tangent to 
the ſum, or difference, of the right line 
thus found, and that arch laſt mentioned. 


6. In general, the reſiſtances of any 


figure whatſoever going now with its 
bale foremoſt, and then with its vertex, 
are as the figures of the baſis to the ſum 
of all the cubes of the element of the 
baſis divided by the ſquares of the ele- 
ment of the curve line. : 
All which rules, he thinks, may be, of 
uſe in the fabric or conſtruction of ſhips, 
and in perfecting the art of navigation 
univerſally. As alſo for determining the 
figures of the balls of pendulums for 
clocks. See the article Sni, &c. 
As to the reſiſtance of the air, Mr. 
Robins, in his new principles of gun- 
nery, took the following method to de- 
termine it: he charged a muſket-barrel 
three times ſucceſſively with a leaden 
ball 2 of an inch diameter, and took 


ſuch precaution in weighing of the pow- 


der, and placing it, as to be ſure, by many 
Pre trials, that the velocity of the 

all could not differ by 20 feet in 1” from 
its medium quantity, He then fired it 
againſt a pendulum, placed at 25, 75, 


and 125 feet diſtance, &c. from the 


mouth of the piece reſpectively. In the 
firſt caſe it impunged againſt the pendu- 
lem with a velocity of 1670 feet in 1”; 
in the ſecond caſe with a velocity of 
1550 feet in 1”; and in the third cale 


with a velocity of 1425 feet in 1”; ſo 


that in paſſing through 50 feet of air, 
the bullet loſt a velocity of about 120, 
or 125 feet in 1“; and the time of its 
paſſing through that ſpace being about 
34 or 58 of 1", the medium quantity of 
refiltance muſt, in theſe inſtances, have 


been about 120 times the weight of the 


ball; which, as the ball was nearly 
I of a pound, amounts to about 20 15. 
avoirdupoiſe. Now 
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Now if a computation be made, accord- 
ing to the method laid down for com- 


preſſed fluids in the 38th Propoſ. of lib. 
2. of Sir Iſaac Newton's DS, ſup- 


poſing the weight of water to be to the 


_ weight of air, as 8 50 to 1, it will be 


found that the reſiſtance of a globe of 


_ three quarters of an inch diameter, mov- 


ing with a velocity of about 1600 fect 
in x”, will not, on thoſe principles, 


amount to any more than a force of 
4 £15. avoirdupoiſe; whence we may 
_ conclude (as the rules in that propoſition 


for ſlow motions are very accurate) that 
the reſiſting power of the air in flow 
motions is leſs than in ſwift motions, in 
the ratio of 453 to 10, a proportion be- 
tween that of 1 to 2, and 1 to 3. 


Again, charging the ſame piece with 


equal quantities of powder, and balls of 
the ſame weight, and firing three times 
at the pendulum, placed at 25 feet diſ- 
tance from the mouth of the piece, the 


medium of the velocities with which the 
ball impinged was 1690 feet in 1“. 


Then removing the piece 175 feet from 
the pendulum, the velocity of the ball, 
at a medium of five ſhots, was 1300 
feet in 1. Whence the ball, in paſling 


through 150 feet of air, loſt a velocity of 


about 390 feet in 1“; and the reſiſtance, 
computed from theſe numbers, comes 
out ſomething more than inthe preceding 
inſtance, amounting to between 11 and 


12 pounds avoirdupoiſe : whence, ac- 


cording to theſe experiments, the reſiſt- 
ing power of the air to ſwift motions is 
greater than in flow - ones, in a ratio 
which approaches nearer to the ratio of 
3 to 1, than in the preceding experi- 
ments. 

Having thus aſcertained the reſiſtance to 
a velocity of near 1700 feet in 1”, he 
next proceeded to examine this reſiſtance 
in ſmaller velocities : the pendulum be- 
ing placed at 25 feet diſtance, was fired 
at five times, and the mean velocity with 
which the ball impinged was 1180 feet 
in 1”. Then removing the pendulum to 
the diſtance of 2co feet, the medium ve- 
locity of five ſhot at this diſtance, was 
950 feet in 1” ; whence the ball, in paſ- 
ſing through 22 5 feet of air, loſt a ve- 
locity of 230 feet in 1”, and as it paſſed 
through that interval in about r of 1”, 
the reſiſtance to the middle velocity will 
come out to be near 33 f times the gra- 
vity of the ball, or 2 15. 10 oz. avoir- 
dupoiſe. Now the reſiſtance to the ſame 


velocity, according to the laws obſerved 
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in ſlower motions, amounts to r of the 
ſame quantity; whence in a velocity of 
1065 feet in „, (the medium of 1180 
and 930) the reſiſting power of the air is- 


- augmented in no greater proportion than 


of 11 to 7; whereas in greater degrees 
of velocity, as before, it amounted very 


near to the ratio of 3 to 1. 


That this reſiſting power of the air to 


ſwift motions, is very ſenſibly increaſed 


beyond what Sir Iſaac's theory for flow 
motions makes it, ſeems hence to be 
evident. It being, as has been ſaid, in 
muſket, or cannon ſhot, with their full 
charge of powder, near three times the 

uantity aſſigned by that theory. 

he reſiſtance of a bullet of three quar- 
ters of an inch diameter, moving in air 
with a velocity of 1670 feet in 1, 
amounting, as we ſaid, to 1015. the 
reſiſtance of a cannon ball of 24th. fired 
with its full charge of powder, and 
thereby moving with a vclocity of 16 50 
feet in 1', may hence be determined. 
For the velocity of the cannon ball be- 
ing near the ſame as the muſket bullet, 
and its ſurface above 54 times greater, 
it follows, that the reſiſtance on the can- 
non ball will amount to more than 540ib. 
which is near 23 times its own weight, 
And from hence it appears how rath and 
erroneous the opinion of thoſe' is, who 
neglect the confideration of the reſiſtance 
of the air as of no importance in the 
doctrine of projectiles. See the articles 
PROJECTILE and GUNNERY. 


RESISTANCE 0! the fibres of ſolid bodies 


is more properly called cohefion. See 
the article COHESION, 


Solid of leaft RESISTANCE. See SOLID. 
RESOLUTION, in chemiſtry, Sc. the 


reduction of a mixed body into its com- 
ponent parts, or firſt principles, by a 
proper analyſis. See the articles Mz N- 
STRUUM and SOLUTION. 

The reſolution of bodies is effected by 
divers operations, as diſtillation, ſubli- 
mation, fermentation, precipitation, Cc. 
See the articles DiSTILLAT1ION, Su- 
LIMATION, @c. M29 
Some logicians uſe the term reſolution 
for what is more uſually called analyſis, 
or the analytic method. See the articles 
ANALYSIs and METHOD, 


RESOLUTION, in medicine, that coction 


or alteration of the crude peccant 
matter of any diſeaſe, either by the 
natural ſtrength of the patient, or of 
its own accord, or by the application of 
remedies, whereby its bulk, figure, co- 
| heſion, 


heſion, &c. are fo far changed, as that 
it ceaſes to be morbid, and becomes 
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chequer for the reſpiting of a ſheriff's 


account. 


laudable. This, Boerhaave obſerves, is RESPIRATION, reſpiratio, the act of 


of all others the moſt per ſect cure, where 
it is effected without any evacuation, as 
ſuppoſing the matter favourable, the con- 
ſtitution excellent, and the medicines 
good. | | 


RESOLUTION, in muſic, is when a canon 


or perpetual fugue is not wrote on a line, 
or in one part, but all the voices that 
are to follow the guide or firſt voice are 


_ wrote ſeparately either in ſcore, that is in 


ſeparate lines, or in ſeparate parts, with 
the pauſes each is to obſerve, and in the 
proper tone to each. ; 


RESOLVENTS, reſolventia, in medicine, 
_ remedies proper to reſolve and diſſipate 


tumors and gatherings, to ſoften indu- 
rations, and, by their tenuity and warmth, 
evacuate redundant or peccant humours 


through, the pores. Under this claſs 
come various unguents, emplaſters, &c. 
RESONANCE, RESOUNDING, in muſic, 


Sc. a ſound returned by the air, incloſed 
in the bodies of ſtringed muſical inſtru- 
ments, as lutes, &c. or even in the 


bodies of wind inſtruments, as flutes, Cc. 


See SOUND and Music. 
Elliptic and parabolic vaults, reſound 


ſtrongly, that is, they will reflect or re- 
turn a ſound. The mouth and the parts 
- thereof, as the palate, tongue, teeth, 
noſe, and lips, Monſieur Dodart obſerves, 


contribute _ to the tone of the 
voice, but their effect is very great as to 
the reſonance : of this we have a very 


ſenſible inſtance in that vulgar inſtru- 


ment called a jews-harp, or trompe de 
Bearn; for if you hold it in your hand, 
and ftrike the tongue or ſpring thereof, 
which js the method praftiſed to ſound 
this inſtrument, it yields ſcarce any 
noiſe, but holding the body of it be- 
tween the teeth, and ſtriking it as be- 
fore, it makes a muſical buzz, which is 


heard at a good diſtance, and eſpecially | 


the lower notes. | 
So alſo in the haut-boys, the tune of the 


reed is always the ſame ; being a ſort of 


drone, the chief variety whereof is in 
the tune of reſonance produced in the 


mouth, by the greater or leſs aperture, 


and the various motions of the lips. 


RESORT, or RESSORT. See REsSSORT. 
 RESPECTU comPpuTi VICECOMITIS 


HABENDO, in law, a writ directed to 
the treaſurer - and barons of the ex- 
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reſpiring, or breathing the air. What 


reſpiration is, and why it is uninter- 


ruptedly carried on without the concur- 
rence of the mind, will appear from the 


following conſiderations. of Boerhaave. 


The lungs ſuſpended in the air, which 
every where acts upon them, and equall 

preſſes them always, collapſe, contra 

theinſelves into a ſmaller ſpace, and be- 
come much leſs than when they remain- 
ed in the intire thorax. This is prin- 
cipally performed by the contractile force 
of the muſcular fibres, which connec 
the ſquamous ſegments of the bronchia. 
If the lungs thus contracted, are filled 
with air, forcibly blown Mrough the 
glottis, they are ſo diſtended as in bulk 
not only to equal that which they had 


in the intire thorax, but even to exceed 


it; all which is ſufficiently certain from 


experiments. The ſame thing happens 


if, when an acceſs for the air through 


the glottis is left to the lungs, the air 
externally acting on the lungs, is either 
removed, or its preſſure diminiſhed, 


Hence it is obvious, that the lungs, by 


their proper force have always a ten- 


dency to become leſs in all their paits 
than they are when placed in the intire 


thorax, For this reaſon, it is certain 


that they are in a continual ſtate of di- 
ſtraction ſo long as a perſon is alive, fo 
that they mutt collapſe, and be dimi- 
niſhed, whilſt the whole of the animal 
remains in à vacuum, obtained by an 
exhauſtion of the air in an air-pump. 
For there is nothing ſimilar to a_cir- 
cumambient air between the external 
membrane of the lungs, and all the in- 


ternal ſurtace of the pleura in a ſound 


perſon ; nothing therefore externally 


_ compreſſes the lungs, except the di- 


aphragm. There is, however, always 


an internal air contained in them, and 


freely conveyed to them through the 
lottis. Hence the lungs are always 
omewhat more diſtended by the internal, 
than they are compreſſed by the ex- 
ternal, air, the acceſs of which is hinder- 


ed by the diaphragm, which is ſo con- 


nected with the ribs and vertebræ, that 
the air cannot enter the thorax in ſuch 
a manner as would be requilite for an 
equilibrium. See the article LuNGs, 
DIAPURAGM, Sc. | 
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Since, therefore, in inſpiration, a greater 
quantity of air enters the lungs through 
the glottis, it will extend the lungs 
more, and overcome their natural force, 
ſo that in this action the Jungs are 
paſſive z but how far they are active is 
only to be diſcovered from certain phæ- 
nomena. In vital inſpiration, then, 


ſon, firſt the ribs, particularly the nine 
ſuperior ones, articulated at the vertebræ, 
and by cartilages joined to the ſternum, 
with their arched part, riſe to the cla- 
vicles, ſo that this motion is principally 
obſerved in the middle of the, arch, 
whilſt three, or perhaps four, inferior 
ribs are turned downwards, backwards, 
and obliquely outwards, but in ſuch a 
manner that the ſeventh, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth ribs are by their cartilaginous 
ſegments, as it were, drawn inwards. 
Secondly, the whole abdomen, to the 
very end of inſpiration, is gradually 
rendered more tumid and preſſed down- 
wards. Thirdly, at the ae time the 
cavity of the thorax is enlarged, as is 
obvious from repeated experiments. 
Whilſt the parts remain in this ſituation, 
the air acts upon the lungs with a force 
- equal to that with which the thorax tre- 
fiſts, ſo that the lungs will remain in a 
ſtate of reſt Hence leſs blood will paſs 
through them, and a ſmaller quantity 
of it will be forced into the left ventricle 
of the heart, and conſequently leſs blood 
will be conveyed to the cerebellum and 
its nerves. The arterial blood will alſo 
act leſs upon the intercoſtal muſcles and 
diaphragm, ſo that the cauſes dilating 
the thorax are weakened. Hence the 
elaſticity of the cartilaginous e 
again depreſſes the ribs, in which work 
they are alſo aſſiſted by the muſcular 
fibres ariſing from the ſide of the 
ſternum within the thorax, and inſerted 
into the bony extremities, and cartilages 
of the true ribs. At the ſame time the 
diſtracted fibres of the peritonæum and 
abdominal muſcles reſtore themſelves. 
Hence the compreſſed viſcera thruſt the 


thorax, which is by this means con- 
tracted, and the air en pelled from the 

lungs. By this means, expiration and 
the action already mentioned, art per- 


theſe two actions the blood is not cnly 
carried through the lungs, but its motion 
accelerated. See CIRCULAT1ON, Sc. 
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; 2 conſidered in a ſleeping per- 


relaxed diaphragm upwards into the 


formed. But in a particular manner by 


R E S 


Phyſicians are not agreed about the uſe 


and effects of reſpiration z ſome think 


that the air is inſinuated into the veſſels 


of the lungs, to give a 1 fluidity 
and motion to the blood; others, that 


it conveys very ſubtile nitrous corpuſcles 


thereunto, which gives it the red colour; 
others again, believe the air ſerves to 


condenſe the blood, which has been 


heated by circulation. This is certain, 


that the air entering into the lungs, and 


all the ſmall ramifications which ſur- 


round its veſicles is. broke, comminuted, 


and rendered more fluid, and that it 1s 
deprived of a ſeroſity, which proceeds 
from the lungs by perſpiration in the 
form of a vapour that is viſible in 
cold weather. It may be added, that 


the voice, laughter, coughing, ſneezing, 
yawning, and ſucking, depend upon re- 


ſpiration. Boerhaave takes the'principal 
ules of reſpiration to be the further pre- 


| paration of the chyle, its more accurate 
mixture with the blood, and its con- 


verſion into a nutritious juice, proper to 
repair the decays of the body. Other 


authors take a great uſe of reſpiration 

to be, by the neighbourhood of the cold 
- Nitrous air, to cool the blood coming 
reeking hot out of the right ventricle of 


the heart through the lungs, and to act 


as a refrigeratory; others aſſert one 


grand uſe of reſpiration to be the throw- 
ing off the ſuliginous vapours of the 
blood, along with the expelled air; and 
for inſpiration they aſſert, that it conveys 
a nitro-aerial ferment to the blood, to 


which the animal ſpirits, and all muſ- 


cular motion, are owing. But Dr. 
Thurſton reje&s all theſe, as being the 
principal uſes of reſpiration, and from 
the experiments of Dr. Croon, Dr. Hook, 


and others, made before the Royal So- 


ciety, he ſhews the principal uſe of re- 
ſpiration to be that of moving, or paſ- 
ſing the blood from the right to the left 
ventricle of the heart, and fo to effect 
circulation z whence it is, that perſons 
hanged, drowned, or ſtrangled, fo ſud- 
denly die, wiz. becauſe the circulation 
of the blood is ſtopped, and for the 
ſame reaſon it is, that animals die ſo 
ſpeedily in the air-pump. This uſe of 


"reſpiration Dr. Drake not only confirms, 


but carries farther, making it the true 
cauſe of the diaſtole of the heart, which 
neither Borelli, Dr. Lower, nor Mr. 
Cowper, had well accounted for. See 
the articles DIASTOLE and SYSTOLE, 


From 


RES 


From experiments made upon dogs, and 


other animals, Dr. Hales ſnews, that 
- without reſpiration, the blood would 
ſoon turn putrid and peſtilential; and 


indeed the only animal exempted from 
the neceſſity of * reſpiration is a foetus. 


See FoeTvus. 


With regard to the force of reſpira- 


tion, the laſt mentioned author obſerves, 


that though a man by a peculiar action 


ok his mouth and tongue, may ſuck 


mercury twenty-two inches, and ſome 


men twenty-ſeven or twenty-eight, high, 
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floating in it. And thus many of thoſe 
who have weak lungs, but can breathe 


very well in the freſh country air, are 


* «of 


greatly incommoded in their breathing, 


when they come into large cities where 


the air is full of fuligenous vapours; and 
even the moſt robuſt and healthy, in 
changing from a city to a country air, 
find an exhilerating pleaſure ariſing from 


ga more free and kindly inſpiration, 


yet he found from experience, that by 


the bare inſpiring action of the diaphragm 
and dilating thorax, he himſelf” could 


ſcarcely raiſe the mercury two inches, at 
which time the diaphragm muſt a& with 


a a force equal to the weight of a cylinder 
of mercury, whoſe baſe is commenſurate 


to the area of the diaphragm, and its 
height two inches, whereby the dia- 
phragm muſt at the ſame time ſuſtain 
a weight equal to many pounds; nei- 


ther are its counteracting muſcles, thoſe 


of the abdomen, able to exert a greater 


force. | 


* 


With regard to the quantity of moiſture 


Carried off by reſpiration, the Dr. from 


an experiment on wood-aſhes, eſtimates 
that quantity to be equal to ſeventeen 
grains in fifty expirations, whence there 
will proportionably be four hundred and 


eight grains evaporated or breathed off 


in twelve hundred expirations, being the 


number in an hour, and thence in twenty- 


four hours 9792 grains, or 1.39 pounds, 


whereby the lungs being leſs loaded with 


condenſing air and vapours, and thereby 


the velicles more dilated with a clearer 
and more elaſtic air, a freer courſe is 
thereby given to the blood, and probably 
a purer air mixed with it. See the ar- 


. ticle Als. ; 


RESPITE, in law, Ee. ſignifies a delay, 
I 


forbearance, or prolongation of time, 
granted any one, for the payment of a 


debt, or the like. 


cy of an inferior. Thus, if the ſheriffs of 
London are inſufficient, the lord-mayor 


RESPONDENT s$vuPER1oOR, in law, is 


a ſuperior's anſwering for the inſufficien - 


and commonalty mult anſwer for them, as 


the ſheriffs (ſuperior. | 


Superior officers mult alſo anſwer for their 
deputies, in civil ations, in caſe they are 


inſufficient to anſwer damages; as where 


which ſuppoſing the ſurface of the lungs 


to be 41635 ſquare inches, then the quan- 
_ tity evaporated from that inward ſurface 
will be ,&, th part of an inch depth. 


From the violent and fatal effects of very 
noxious vapours on the reſpiration and 
life of animals, the Dr- ſhews how the 
reſpiration is proportionably incom- 
moded when the air is loaded with leſſer 


degrees of vapours, which vapours do in 


ſome meaſure clog and lower the air's 
elaſticity, which it beſt regains by hav- 


ing theſe vapours diſpelled by the ven- 


tilating motion of the ſree open air, that 
is beſt rendered wholeſome by the agi- 
tation of winds ; thus what we call a 
cloſe warm air, ſuch as has been long 
confined in a room, without having the 
vapours in it carried off by communi- 


. cating with the open air, is apt to give 
us more or leſs uneaſineſs in proportion 
to the quantity of vapours which are 


a gaoler deputes another under him, and 


the perſon deputed ſuffers an eſcape, the 
* muſt anſwer for his deputy's in- 
ufficiency. | 


REesPONDENT, in the ſchools, one who 
maintains a theſis, in any art or ſcience 


vhs is thus called, from his being to an- 
ſwer all the objections propoſed by the 
opponent, _ | | | 
The reſpondent is to fee whether the 
oſition made by the contrary party be 
juſt and legitimate; or whether ſome of 
the laws of oppoſition be not broken. He 
is alſo to manage the modes and figures of 


the ſyllogilms, to ſee whether the premiſes 


be juſt; and through the whole, to an- 


RESPONDENT, 


RESPONSARY 


{wer rather by diſtinguos, than by direct 
negation. .. ; 
in law, a perſon who, un- 
dertakes to anſwer for another; and alſo, 


one who binds himtelf as a ſecurity for 


another perſon's gaod behaviour. 


RESPONSALIS, in law, is a perfon who 
* anſwers for another, in court, at a day 


aſſigned. | . 
SONG, an anthem, in 
which the choriſters ſing by turns. 


RESPONSE, an anſwer or reply- A word 


chiefly uſed -in fpeaking 0 
15 X 2 


the anſwers 
made 


- 


made by the people to the prieſt, in the 
litany, the pſalms, Sc. : 

RESSAULT, in architecture, is the effect 
of a body which either projects or finks 

back; that is, ſtands more out or in, 


than another, ſo as to be out of the line 


or level with it. 3 | 
RESSORT, or RESORT, a french word, 
| ſometimes uſed by engliſh authors, to fig- 
nify the juriſdiction of a court, and par- 


4 ticularly one from which there is no ap- 


. *.peal. 5 
1 2 hus it is ſaid, that the houſe of lords 


judge en dernier reſſort, or in the laſt reſ- 
ort. «7: | 
r a french word, uſed by eng- 
liſh writers, to denote an after - game, for 
recovering a perſon's loſſes, or ſomething 
to apply back to, for ſuccour. ; 
REST), quies, the continuance of a body in 
the ſame place, or its continuaPapplica - 
tion or contiguity to the ſame parts of the 
ambient or contiguous bodies; and, 
therefore, is oppoſed to motion. See the 
article Mor ion. 
Sir Iſaac Newton defines true or abſolute 
"xeſt, to be the continuance of a body in 
the ſame part of abſolute ſpace ; and re- 
lative reſt to be the continuance of a bo- 
dy in the ſame part of relative ſpace. See 
the article SPACE. _ | 
It is one of the laws ef nature, that mat- 
ter is indifferent to motion or reſt, as has 
been ſhewn under the article INERTIA. 


Reſt, confidered in a phyſical view, is 


only ſalutary, in ſo far as it is duly pro- 

rtioned to the exerciſe; for a ſedentary 
idle life brings on many indiſpoſitions. 
See the article EXERCISE. 

REST, in poetry, is a ſhort pauſe of the 
voice, in reading, being the ſame with 
with the cæfura, which, in alexandrine 
verſes, falls on the fixth ſyllable ; but in 


verſes of ten or eleven ſyllables, on the 


fourth. See CxSURA, ALEXANDRINE, 
Sc. | 
Rxsr, in muſic, the ſame with pauſe. See 
the article PAUSE. TY 
RESTAURA TION, the act of re- eſtab- 
liſhing or ſettling a thing in its former 
good ſtate. 1 | 
RESTAURATION, in architecture, the act 
of repairing thoſe parts of a building that 
are gone to decay, in ſuch a manner as to 
give it its original ſtrength and beauty. 
From the plinths of the corinthian co- 
lumns of the Pantheon, which are almoſt 
wholly underground, it is evident that 
the pavement of this temple is only a re- 


„l 


RE 


ſtauration made in the time of Septimus 


Severus. 


4 


RESTAURATION, in ſculpture, is the re 


pairing a mutilated ſtatue, &c. 


Many of the antique ſtatues have 1 


gone a reſtauration; as the wreſtlers, in 
the gallery of the great duke of Florence; 
the tarnele Hercules; the Faunus in the 

villa Borgheſe, at Rome; and the Venus 


| of Arles, in the gallery at Verſailles : 
but thele reſtaurations have all been made 


by the ableſt ſculptors. 


RESTINCTION,, in chemiſtry,. is the 


quenching a metal or mineral, in ſome 


liquor, in order either to correct or exalt 
it, by giving it ſome. new power or qua- 


lity. | | | 
RES. FITUTION, in phyſics, is reſtoring 


an elaſtic body, forcibly bent, to its na- 
tural ſtate, See the article ELASTIC1TY. 


RESTITUTION, in ameral and legal ſenſe, 


is. reſtoring a perſon to his right; or 


returning ſomething unjuſtlytaken or de- 


tained from him. ang 4 

In the romiſh church, uſarers, &c. are 
anger to à reſtitution of their ill · gotten 
goods; otherwiſe the prieſt has no au- 
thority to give them abſolution. 


RESTITUTION IN INTEGRUM, the ſame 


with reſciſſion. See REsC185I0N- 


RESTITUTION of 22edals, or REST1T UT - 


ED MEDALS, isa term uſed by antiqua- 
ries, for ſuch medals as were ſtruck by 
the emperors, to retrieve the memory of 
their predeceſſors. | 

Hence, in ſeveral medals we find the let- 
ters REST, This practice was firſt begun 
by Claudius, by his ftriking afreſh ſeveral 
medals. of Auguſtus. Nero did theſame 
and Titus, after his father's example, 
ſtruck reſtitutions of moſt of his prede- 
ceſſors. Gallienus ſtruck a general re- 
ſtitution of all the preceding emperors, 
on two medals, the one bearing an al- 
tar, the other an eagle, without the 
REST. See the article MEDAL. | 


RESTITUTIONE TEMPORALIUM, is a 


writ that lies when a man is elected and 
confirmed biſhop of a dioceſe, for the 
recovery of the temporalities of the bi- 
ſnoprio. EE LADEN 
This writ is directed from the king to 
the eſcheator, or rather ſheriff of the 


county.  - 


RESTIVE, or ResTyY, in the manege, a 


ſtubborn, unruly, ill- broken horſe, that | 


| ſtops, or runs back, inſtead of advancing 


ES RESTORATION, 


** 


. 


R E S 


RESTORATION, the ſame with reſtau+ 
ration. 


See RESTAURATION. | 


In England, the return of king Charles 
II. in 1660, is, by way of eminence, call - 


ed the Reſtoration; and the 2gth of May 


is kept as an anniverſary feſtival, in com- 
memoration of that event, by which the 


regal and epiſcopal government was re- 


ſtored. 


| RESTORATIVE, in medicine, a remedy 


proper tor reſtoring- and retrieving the 


; ſtrength and vigour both of the body and 


animal ſpirits. 


All under this claſs, ſays Quincy, are 
rather nutrimental than medicinal; and 
are more adminiſtered to repair the waſtes 


of the conſtitution, than to alter and rec · 


tify its diſorders. Whatſoever can an- 


ſwer this end, mul. be both endued with 


a diſpoſition to enter into, and mix with, 


. the moſt ſubtile of the animal fluids, and 
to fall into and adhere with ſuch interſti- 
ces of the ſolids, as have been wore away 


by action, and ſtand in need of recruit. 


Theſe are one of the claſſes of balſamics, 
and are diſtinguiſhed, by the term ana- 
. leptics. 
Bals Auies, Ec. 
Some of the principal medicines of this 
intention are the leaves of white and black 


See the articles ANALEPTICS, 


maiden- hair, eruca, colts-foot, piſtachio- 


nuts, ſcabious, balſam of Tolu, bdelli- 
um, benzoin, eryngo, ſtorax, barley, 


wh Se. 


Hoffman obſerves, that a true and 
genuine reſtoration of the natural ſtrength 


depends upon proper aliments, both of 


the eatable and drinkable kind, being 
converted into good blood, and laudable 


juices, which afterwards generate that 


ſubtil fluid which is ſecreted in the brain; 


and beipg carried through the nerves to 


the muſcles and muſcular -coats, princi- 
pally ſupplies the body, and its ſeveral 
parts, with ſtrength and vigour. Thoſe 
nutritives, therefore, which afford a 


matter molt proper for this purpoſe, are 
the beſt analeptics; of which kind + glu- 
tinous broths of fleſh, capons, and bones 


with their marrow, boiled in a cloſe veſ- 
ſel, with water, a little wine, ſome ſlices 


of lemon, a little ſalt, powder of mace 


and cloves; broths alſo made of coarſe 
weſtphalian bread, water, wine, and eggs; 


chocolate, with or without milk; aſſes 
milk, &c. 


But thoſe nutritive and 
ſtrengthening aliments, he adds, are not 
to be uſed in the very time of the diſeaſe, 


nor when the whole maſs of blood and 
humours are impure; but when the diſ- 


temper 
ing diſeaſe, or by long watching, fa- 


RES 
is over, and where, by a preced- 


_ tigue, and labour of body, or large hæ - 


morrhages, the ſtrength is waſted and 
impaired : but even then a proper mode- 


ration is to be obſerved and kept up to, 
becauſe theſe aliments paſs very ſpeedily 
into the blood, and augment its quan- 


tity. 


: 5 oy K 8 | 
RESTRICTION, among logicians, is li- 


- 


miting a term, ſo as to make it ſignify 


leſs than it uſually does. | 
RESTRINGENT, in medicine, the ſame 


with aſtringent. See ASTRINGENT:. » 


RESULT, what is gathered from a con- 


ference, inquiry, meditation, or the like ; 
or the concluſion and effe& thereof. 


RESUMMONS, in-law, is the ſecond ſum- 


mons or calling a perſon to anſwer an 
action, where the firſt ſummons is defeat- 
ed by any accident, as the death of a 

rty, or the like. 5 


RESUMPTION, a word uſed in variou 


ſenſes: thus, in law, it ſignifies the king's 


taking again into his own hands, ſuch 


lands, Cc. as he had before, on falſe 
ſuggeſtions, granted to a perſon by let- 


ters patent, 
In the ſchools, reſumption ſignifies a fum- 
mary repetition of an argument, in order 


to confute it. b 1 1 
The ſame word is alſo uſed by logicians 
for the reduction either of ſome figurative 


or quaint propoſition, to one more plain 


or intelligible; as, the meadows file 3 
that is, look pleaſant. 


RESURRECTION, in theology, riſmg 
again from the dead; or a perſon's re- 


turning to a ſecond life, with new bodĩ - 


ly organs, adapted to the ſtate of its new 


exiſtence. | 

One of the ments for the 
truth of chriſtianity is drawn from the 
reſurrection of our Saviour; the circum- 


ſtances of which are handed down to us 


in ſo plain and diſtinct a manner, by the 


evangeliſts, as make the evidence of this 


important truth amount to a demonſtra- 


tion. 


Chriſtians generally believe, that at the 


| 


- 
* 


day of judgment, the very identical body 
they ho 2— — ſame fleſh, 
blood, and bones, wiil be raiſed from 
the dead. But, in oppoſition to this 
opinion, many texts of ſeripture have 
been urged, particularly the account giyen 
of this important e vent by St. Paul; be- 
fides ſeveral philoſophical objections, the 
principal of which are theſe, * 
at 


RES 


That the lame ſubſtance may happen to 


be a part of two or more bodies: thus a 
- fiſh feeding on a man, and another man 
- afterwards feeding on the fiſh, part of 
- the body of the firſt man becomes incor- 
porated with the fiſh, and afterwards 
with the body of the laſt man. 
- inſtances have been known of one man's 

immediately ſgeding on the body of an- 

other; and among the cannibals in the 

Weſt. indies, who devour their enemies, 

the practice is frequent. Now it is al- 

ledged, where the ſubſtance of one is thus 
converted into the ſubſtance of another, 


each cannot ariſe with his whole body; to 


which then ſhall the common part be al- 
loted ? 


- To this objection ſome. anſwer, that as 


all matter is not capable of being aſſimi- 
lated to the body, and incorporated with 
it, human fleſh may very probably be of 
this kind; and, therefore, what is thus 
| _ may be again excreted and carried 
off. | F 

But. Mr. Leibnitz obſerves, that all that 
is eſſential to the body, is the original 
ſtamen, which exiſted in the ſemen of the 
father: this may be conceived as the moſt 
minute point imaginable, and therefore 
not to be ſeparated, nor any part of it unit · 
ed to the ſtamen of any other man. That 
all this bulk we ſee in the body, is only 


' - an aceretion to this original ſtamen; and 


therefore there is no reciprocation of the 
proper matter of the human body. 

Another objection is, that we know, by 
the late diſcoveries in the animal oco- 
nomy, that the human body is continu- 


ally changing, and that a man has not 


entirely the ſame body to-day, as he had 
peſterday; and it is even computed that 


in lefs than ſeven years time, the whole 


body undergoes a change. Which of 
- thoſe many bodies then, which the ſame 
on has in the courſe of his life, is it 
that ſhall riſe ? or does all the matter 
that has ever belonged to him, rite again? 
or does only ſome particular ſyſtem there- 
of ? the body, for example, he had at 
twenty, at forty, or at fixty years old ? 
If only this or that body ariſe, how ſhall 
it be rewarded or puniſhed for what was 
done by the other? and with what juſtice 
- does one perſon ſuffer for another ? 
To this it has been anſwered, on the 
inciples of Leibnitz, that notwiſtand- 
ing theſe ſucceſſive changes, this ſtamen, 
: which is the only eſſential part of the 
dody, has always remained the ſame; 
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Again, 


article RESISTANCE. | 
Retarded motion from gravity, is pecu- 


and that on Mr. Locke's principles, per- 


- ſonal identity, or the ſameneſs of a ras 


tional being, conſiſts in ſelf-conſciouſnels, 
in the power of conſidering itſelf the ſame 


thing in different times and places. B 


this, every one is to himſelf what he calls 


- ſelf ; without conſidering whether that 
- Telf be continued in the ſame; or in ſe- 


veral ſubſtances. It is the ſame ſelf now 
it was then ; and it was by the ſame ſelf 


which now reflects on an action, that ac- 
tion was performed. Now it is this per- 


ſonal identity that is the object of rewards 
and puniſhments, which, it is obſerved may 
exiſt in different ſucceſſions of matter; 


ſo that to render the rewards and pu- 
niſhments juſt and pertinent, we need 
only to riſe again with fuch a hody as 
that we retain the conſciouſneſs of our 


paſt actions. NAY, 


RESITISCITA TION, the ſame with refur- 


rection and revivification. See the pre · 
ceding article, and REVIVIFICATION. 


The term reſuſcitation, however, is more 


particularly uſed by chemiſts, for the re- 
producing a mixed body from its aſhes; 


an art to which many have pretended, as to 


reproduce plants, Sc. from their aſhes. 


RETAIL, in commerce, is the ſelling of 
goods in ſmall parcels, in oppoſition to 


wholeſale. See the article COMMERCE. 


RETAINER, in law, a ſervant who does 


not continually dwell in the houſe of his 
maſter, but only attends upon ſpecial oc- 


caſions. 


RETAINING ex, the firſt fee given to 


a ſerjeant or counſellor at law, in order to 
make him ſure, and prevent his pleading 
on the contrary fide. See FEE. Z 


RETALIATION, among civilians, th 
act of returning like for like. See the ar- 
ticle TALIONIS LEX. | 
RETARDATION, in phyſics, the a& of 


diminiſhing the velocity of a moving bo- 
dy. See the article MoTIO0N. _ 

it bodies of equal bulk, but of different 
denſities, be moved through the ſame re- 
fiſting medium, with equal velocity, the 
medium will act equally on each, ſo that 
they will have equal reſiſtances, but their 
motions will be unequally retarded, in 
proportion to their denſities. See the 


liar to bodies projected upwards, and this 


in the ſame manner as a falling _ 13 


accelerated; only in the latter, the fotce 
of gravity acts in the ſame direction with 


the motion of the body ; and in the for- 


mer 


mer in an oppoſite direction. See the ar- 


the motion in the falling, and diminiſhes. 
it in the riſing body, a body will riſe till 
it has loſt all its motion; which it does 
in the ſme time wherein a body falling 
would have acquired a velocity equal to 
that wherewith the body was projected 
upwards. 1 | 
RETE MIRABILE, in anatomy, a ſmall 
plexus, ornet-work of veſſels in the brain, 
| ſurrounding the pituitary gland. 
The rete mirabile is very conſpicuous in 
brutes, but either not exiſtent in man, or 
| ſio very minute that is exiſtence is fairly 
| doubted. See the article Bax. 
RETENTION, is defined, by Mr. Locke, 
to be a faculty of the uk whereby it 
keeps, or retains, ' thoſe ſimple ideas it 


tion. 4 | 
by This is done two ways; firſt, by haw- 
. ing the idea which is brought into the 
; | mind for ſome time in view; this is 
: called contemplation. See the article 
1 CONTEMPLATION. | a 
Secondly, by reviving thoſe ideas in our 
g minds which have diſappeared, and have 
' been as it were laid out of ſight; this is 
memory, which is as it were the repo- 
ſitory of our ideas. See the article 
. MEMORY. 8 5 
A RETENT10N is alſo uſed, in medicine, 


Sc. for the ſtate of contraction in the 
ſolids or vaſcular parts of the body, 


. which makes them hold faſt their proper 
contents. In this ſenſe retention is op- 
5 poſed to evacuation and excretion. See 
. EVACUATION and EXCRETION. 
: | Retention and excretion make two of the 
non-naturals. | 
f Retention is alſo frequently conſidered as 
£ a diſorder, and defined to be the act of 
retaining the excrements, humours, &c. 
t ſo as they cannot be voided out of the 
4 body. See COSTIVENESS. 
4 i | For the retention of the urine, ſee the 
t articles -DYSURY, ISCHURY, and 
B STRANGURY. | 
* RETIARII, in antiquity, a kind of gla- 
= diators, thus denominated from a net 
which they made uſe of againſt their an- 
: tagoniſts, who were called ſecutores, and 
x ſometimes mirmillones. See the article 
i GLADIATOR, . A 
5 This net they carried under their buckler, 
h and when opportunity ſerved, caſt it over 
2 the head of their antagoniſt, and in this 
* 
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ticle ACCELERATION. - ' 
As it is the ſame force which augments RETICENC V, reticentia, a figure i 


has once received, by ſenſation or reflec- 


BT 
condition killed him with a trident which. 
they bore in the other hand. 8 


rhetorie whereby we make oblique men- 
tion of a thing, in pretending to paſs it 
over unmentioned. 


RETFORD, a borough-town of Notting- 


hamſnire, ſituated twenty five miles north 
of Nottingham. oy 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
RETICULA, or RETiCULE, in aſtrono- 
my, a contrivance for the exact meaſur - 
ing the quantity of eclipſes. \ 
The reticule is a little frame, conſiſting: 
of thirteen fine filken threads, equi- 
diſtant from each other, and parallel, 
placed in the focus of object-glaſſes of 
| teleſcopes; that is, in the place where 
the image of the luminary is painted in 
its full extent: of conſequence, there- 
fore, the diameter of the ſun or moon is 
hereby ſeen divided into twelve equal 
parts or digits; ſo that to find the quan- 
tity of the eclipſe, there is nothing to do 
but to number the luminous and the dark 
parts. As a fquare reticule is only 
proper for the diameter, not for the cir- 
cumference, of the luminary, it is ſome- 
times made circular by drawing fix con- 
centric equi-diſtant circles. This repre- 
ſents the phaſes of the eclipſe perfectly. 
RETICULAR Bopy, corpus reticulare, 
in anatomy, a very fine membrane, per- 
forated, in the manner of a net, with a 
multitude of foramina. It is placed im- 
mediately under the cuticle, and when 
that is ſeparated from the cutis, whether 
by art or by accident, this adheres firmly 
to it, and is ſcarce poſſible to be parted 
from it, ſeeming rather to be its inner 
ſuperficies than a diſtin ſubſtance, In 
regard to this, we are to obſerve, firſt, 
the places in which it is found, being 
all thoſe in which the ſenſe of feeling is 
moſt acute, as in the palms of the hands, 
the extremities of the fingers, and on the 
ſoles of the feet. The tongue, however, 
is the part where it is moſt accurately. to 
be obſerved : it is more eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
able there than any where elſe, and its 
nature and ſtructure are moſt evidently 
ſeen there. 5 
Its colour in the Europeans is white, but 
in the Negroes, and other black nations, 
it is black; in the tawny it is yellowiſh ; 
the ſkin itſelf in both is white; and the 
blackneſs and yeilowneſs depend alto- 
gether on the colour of this membrane. 


» 


The 


* 7 * 

', | "he ufes of the corpus reticulare are to further account of this diſesſe, and the 
preſerve the ſtructure of the other parts of manner of treating it, may be ſeen in 
"the integuments, and keep them in their Atoms and flies appearing before the 

determinate form and ſituation. Its EyYEs, under the article EYe. | 
- apertures give paſſage to the hairs; and In an atrophy of the retina, as the rays 
Jet throu k the papillæ and excretory of light are not ſufficiently modified in 
- acts of t 
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ſkin: it retains theſe in a- 


certain and determinate order, that they 


cannot be removed out of their places, 
and has ſome ſhare in preſerving the ſoft - 
neſs of the papillæ, which renders them 


- fit for the ſenſe of feeling. See the ar- 


ticle CUT1ICLE and Curis. 


RETICULAR PLEXUs, plexus reticularis, 


ſometimes denotes the choroides, which 
is thus called becauſe its fibres are inter- 
woven like a net. See CHOROIDES. 


RETICULUM, the caul or omentum, a 


* 
— 
1 


KRETIFORMIS Lacis, in 


RETINA, in anatomy, the 


name fometimes given to this part, from 
its net-like ſtructure. See the article 
OMENTUM. | . : 
anatomy, the 
fame with the rete mirabile. See the 


article RETE. 
expanſion of 
the optic nerve on 1 ee 1 0 
the eye, whereupon the images of ob- 
5 Kong painted, are ele and 
y that means conveyed to the common 
fenſory in the brain, where the mind 
views and contemplates their ideas. See 


tze article Exk. 


D 


iſeaſes of the RETINA. The retina is 
hiableto two forts of diſeaſes; the firſt is 
a ſeparation of ſome of this mem- 
brane from the choroides. At the place 
where this ſeparation is made, there fol- 
lows an elevation or fold which ſtops the 


light, and hinders its paſſage to that part 


the choroides which is covered by 


this fold: this occafions a ſort of ſhade 


which the patients ſee in the air. The 


ſecond diſeaſe of the retina is an atrophy, 


or waſting of that membrane. 

The cauſe of the firſt difeaſe may be ac- 
counted for, from the blood-veſſels of the 
retina's turning varicous; for it is eaſily 


conceived that the dilatation of thele 


_ , veſſels may ſeparate the retina from the 


choroides, in that part which anſwers to 
the dilated veſſels. This diſeaſe is obſerved 
to proceed from a cold in the head after 


ſome violent exerciſe, or whatever elle 
may have put the blood into a violent 


motion. Its ſigns are certain appear- 
ances in the air, more or leſs diſtant from 


the patient's eye, being a kind of ſha- - 


dows of different figures, modified ac- 


that membrane, they make too vivid an 
impreſſion on the choroides, which is 
very detrimental to it. Hence enſues a 


* 5 


tte firſt look can ſee very well ; but it* 
they continue to read any time, or to 
look at a ſhining object, they feel a cer- 


but for a very ſhort time. 


confuſed viſion, ſo that the patients at 


tain wearineſs in their head and a dimneſs 
in their ſight, which obliges them to 
cloſe their eyes; then opening them a 
moment after they ſeg as at their firſt look, 


Embroiderers, ſtocking - weavers, and 


ſhoe- makers, are ſubject to this diſeaſe ; 


the firſt becauſe the brightneſs of the 


gold, filver, and other colours, damages 


the ſight by the lively impreffion it makes 


on the eye; and the ſhoe-makers, in or- 
der to find the hole made by the awl, to 
run the end through it. By this conti- 


nual attention, they fatigue and weaken 


their ſight. 
eaſe; nothing avails but reſt, and little 


cording to the ſize and form of the parts 
ef the retina, which are ſeparated, A 


5 


No remedies cure this diſ- 


exerciſe of the ſight. | 


RETINUE, retineniia, the attendants oy 


followers of a prince or perſon of qua- 
lity, chiefly in a journey. 
In law, theſe perſons are properly ſaĩd to 


be a nobleman's retinue, who belong to 


him in 


quality either of ſervants or re- 
tainers. | | f 


RETIRADE, in fortification, a' kind of 


retrenchment made in the body of a ba- 
ſtion, or other work, which is to be diſ- 
puted, inch by inch, after the defences 
are diſmantled. It uſually conſiſts of 
two faces, which make a re- entering 
angle. When a breach is made in a 


baſtion, the enemy may alſo make a re- 


tirade or new fortification behind it. 


RETLINGEN, an imperial city of Ger- 


many, in the circle of Swabia and 
dutchy of Wirtemberg, fituated in eaſt 
long. 99, north lat. 48* 18“. 


RETORT, in chemiſtry, a kind of hok- 


low ſpherical veſſel, ABCDEP (plate 
CCXXXII. hg. r. no 7, 2, 3.) ending 
in a cylindrical neck, whoſe upper hori- 
zontal line, AP, is a tangent of the 
ſphere in its upper apex, A, whilſt the 
lower line of the neck, DE, isa diame- 
ter of the ſame ſphere; parallel to that 


tangent, hence fuch æ retort eaſiſy de- 


termines the riſing volatile particles _ 
_ 8 2E 8 


che cylindrical neck of the receiver, aſter 


being ſomewhat, confined and beat back 
by the arched part of the veſſel. This 


- 


kind of retort is adapted to the ſepara- 
tion of very fixed parts from thoſe that 
are quite fixed, as we ſee in the diſtilla - 


tion of oil of vitriol, ſpirit of nitre, 


ſpirit of ſalt, &c. The glaſs-men com- 
monly bend the neck of the retort down- 
wards, and draw it into a conical figure, 


open at the ends, in order that the va- 


pours riſing in the wideſt. part of the 


neck may thus ſpontaneoully fall down- 


wards, condenſe, and diſtil into the re- 
ceiver, which ſhews us the reaſon of the 


common form of the retort. - 


* 


But in low diſtillatiens, where the 


ſtrongeſt fire is for a long time required 
to raiſe ponderous particles, Boerhaave 


recommends the uſe of a cylindrical 


veſſel, AB CD, n?.4. placed horizan- 
tally, with its upper horizontal part 
opening into an horizontal neck, b 


means whereof the diſtillation of phol- | 


phorus, and other bodies which riſe with 
difficulty, is commodiouſly performed : 


and when he prepared large quantities 


of oil of vitriol, or other foſſile acids, 
inſtead of retorts he uſed cylindrical 
earthen bodies, or long necks, as AB 
CDEFGH, (thid..n? 5.) with wide 
cylindrical mouths, which he found to 


be an advantageous way of diſtilling the 


mineral acids ; for * inſerting hollow 


cylinders, as IK LM, (ne 6.) into the 


mouths of theſe veſſels, and apply ing large 


glaſs receivers, as O NPO n' 7. hori- 
zontally to the other ends, and luting the 
junctures, he thug diſtilled with ſafety. 


drawing back, or unſaying what a 


perſon had ſaid before. 


Among anatomiſts, retraction frequently 


any part. N c 
RETRACTS, among horſemen, pricks in 


a horſe's feet, ariſing from the fault of 
the farrier in driving nails that are weak, 


or in driving them ill pointed, or other- 


-wiſe amils. 


vented, feſter and prove very dangerous. 
When the farrier, in ſhoeing, perceives 


the horſe to ſhrink at every blow on the 


nail, it is the ſi a 
nail is to be pulled out again, which is 
done without an 


of a retract, and the 


harm. When the 


| Horſe halts imm oy after he is ſhod, 


- it is concluded ſome of the nails preſs the 


veins, or touch him in the quick. To 


: ind where the grievance lies, they 


Theſe, - unleſs timely pre- 


\ 
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ud 5 1 
5 1 
knock the nails round with a hammer, 
till the horſe; ſhrinking upon hitting a 


gp: hail, diſcovers the place. Some 


rriers give this as a rule, that, throwmg . 


| water on the hoof, the place where he is 


hurt will dry ſooner than any of the reſt. 


The places where the horſes are moſt 
. uſually pricked, are the heel in the fore - 


foot, and the toe in the hind-foot. 


RETRAHENS auriculam, in anatomy, 
a muſcle of the external ear, conſiſting 
of a parcel of fleſhy fibres, which in ſome 


bodies are divided into three diſtinct 
muſcles ariſing from the os temporale, and 


fixed to the hind part of the concha. - 


But theſe muſcles are ſo ſmall in men, 
that the auricle is ſeldom moveable at all. 


See the article Ear. | 


RETRAXIT, in law, is where a plain- 


tiff comes in perſon to the court where 


his action is breught, and declares he 
will not proceed in it, in which cafe the 
action is barred for ever. 

A retraxit differs from a nonſuit in this, 


that it is always where the plaintiff or de- 


mandant is perſonally in court. See the 
article Nods uit. | "I | 


RETREAT, in war, the retiring or 


moving back again of any army or part 


thereof. '\ | 
RETREAT, orRELAY, in maſonry, a lit- 


tle receſs or diminution of the thick 
neſs of a wall, rampart, &c, in propor- 
tion as it is raiſed. The retreat, 


perly, is the diminution of a wall with- - 
. Quthde, or the contraction of its up- 


per courſes more than the foundation. 
Where the foundation is very long, they 


Uſually make two or three retreats. 


RETRACTION, retractio, the act of RETRENCHMENT literally 


fies 
lomething cut off or taken from a thing; 
in which ſenſe it is the ſame with lab 
traction, diminution, Sc. | 


_ fignifies the contraction or ſhortening of RETRENCHMENT, in the art of war, any 


kind of work raiſed to cover a poſt, and 


fortify it againſt the enemy, ſuch as 
faſcines loaded with earth, gabions, bars 
rels of earths, ſand-bags, and generaliy 
all things that can cover the men and ſtop 
the enemy. But retrenchment is more 
particularly applicable to a foſs bordered 
with a parapet; and a poſt fortified thus 
is called poſt retrenched, or ſtrong poſt. 
Retrenchments are either general or par- 


ticular: general retrenchments are new 
fortifications made in a place beſieged, to 


cover the befi when the enemy be- 


come maſters of a lodgment on the for- 
tification, that they may be in a condi- 

tion of diſputing the ground inch by 
| | inch, 


23 * 


| RET 
inch, and of putting a ſtop to the ene- 
my's progreſs. in expectation of relief. 
See the article RETIRaDs.' 
Particular retrenchments are ſuch as are 
made in the baſtions when the enemy are 
maſters of the breach. Theſe ean never 
be made but in new full baſtions, for in 
empty, or hollow. ones, there can only 
de made icetirades. The particular re- 
_ « trenchments are made ſeveral ways, ac- 
_ , cording to the time they have to cover 
_ - themſelves: ſometimes they are made 
| before hand, which are certainly the beſt, 
M The parapets of ſuch retrenchments qught 
to be five or fix feet thick, and five feet 


high, with a large and deep foſs, from 
whence ought to run out ſmall fougades 


_ and countermines. See FouGaDE. | 
RETRIBUTION, retributio, a hand- 
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REL 


" GO, and the ſecond time in the arch 


Gl. Wherefore, as the ſun aſcends 
through the arch GO, it continually ar- 
rives at farther and farther verticals. 
- But, as it continues its afcent through 
the arch G1, it returns to its former ver- 

tieals; and, therefore, is ſeen retrograde 
. for ſome time before noon. - The fame, 
it may be ſhewn after the ſame manner, 
it does for ſome time after noon. 

The retrograde motion of the nodes, 

is a motion of the line of nodes, whereby 
- it continually ſhifts its ſituation from eaſt 
to welt, contrary to the order of the 
ſigns; completing its retrograde circula- 

tion in the compaſs of about nineteen. 
years, aſter which time either of the nodes, 
| Levine receded from any point of the 
ecliptic, returns to the fame again. 


*. 


ſome preſent, gratuity, or acknowledg- RE TROGRESSI ON of curves, their 


ment, given inſtead of a ſormal ſalary, 


or hire, to perſons employed in affairs 
that do not fo immediately fall under 

eſtimation, nor within the 
merce in money. | 
RETRIEVE, to recover, get again, or 
kepair a thing loſt or damaged. 

To retrieve, in fajequry, ſignifies to 


Dae - - . op have 


been once ſprung before. 0 
RETROACTIVE, in law, that which 
bas an influence or effect on time paſt. 


RETROCESSION, 'etroce/io, the act of 
going backwards; more uſually called 


. © .getrogreſſion, or retrogradation. See the 


next article. 
| RETROCESSION: of the equinox. See th 
article PRECESSION, - * 9 
RETROGRADATION, or RERTRO- 
_ -GRESSION,, the act or effect of a thing 
+ moving backwards. f s 


The retrograde motion of the planets is 


- an apparent motion, whereby they ſeem, 


to an obſerver placed on. the earth, 


. to move backwards, or contrary . to the 
ſigns. See PLANET, ORBIT, Cc. 


As to the retrograde motion of the ſun, 


_. when 10 the torrid zone, and has his de- 
clination AM (plate CCXXXII. fig. 3.) 


- greater than the latituge of the place 
A, but either northern or ſouthern as 


that is, the fun will appear to go back - 


© ; wards, or to be retrograde both before 


and after nooon. | 


For draw. the vertical circle, Z G N , to 


he a tangent to the ſun's diurnal circle in 
+, Gy, and another, ZON, through the 


un riſing in O. It is evident all the in- 
_ . termegiate,vertical circles cut the ſun's 


diurnal circle twice; firſt, in the arch 


4 


ordinary com- 


bending or turning backwards. See the 
articles FLEXURE and INFLECTION. 
RETROMINGENTS, in natural hiſtory, 
a claſs or diviſion of animals, whoſe 
characteriſtic it is that they ſtale, - or 
make water backwards, both male and 
feilt, 2 Tag 
RETURN; returns, or retorna, in law, is 
uſed in divers ſenſes. 1. Return of 
writs by ſheriffs and bailiffs is a certi - 
- ficate made by them to the court, of what 
they have done in relation to the execu- 
tion of the writ directed to them. This 
is wrote on the back of the writ by the 
officer, who thus ſends the writ back to 
the court from whence it iſſued, in order 
that it may be filed. 2. Return of a 
commiſſion, is a certificate or anſwer ſent 
to the court from hence the commiſſion 
iſſues, concerning what has been done by 
the commiſſioners. 3. Returns, or days 
in bank, are certain days in each term, 
appointed for the return of writs, Cc. 
Thus Hillary term has four returns, viz. 
in the king's bench, on the day next 
after the oCtave, or eighth day after Hil- 
lary day: on the day next after the fif- 
teenth day from St. Hillary: on the day 
after the purification, and on the next 
aſter the octave of the purification. In 
- the common pleas, in eight days of St. 
Hillary: from the day of St. Hillary, in 
fiſteen days: on the day after the purifi- 
cation: in eight days of the puriication. 
Eaſter term has five returns, vis. in 
the king's bench, on the day next aſter 
the fiſteenth day from Eaſter: on the day 
next after three-weeks- from Baſter: on 
the day next after one month ſtom Eaſter: 
on the day next after five! weeks from 
vel | le <8 \ -= AE after z 
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Easter: and on the day next after the 


day following alcenſion-day. In the 
common pleas, in fifteen days from the 

. feaſt of Eaſter : in three weeks from the 
feaſt of Eaſter : in one month from Eaſter 
day: in ſive weeks from Eaſter day: on 
the day after the aſcenſion - day. 
term has four returns, vis. on the day 
following the ſecond day after Trinity: 
on the day following the eighth day af- 


ter Trinity: on the day next after the 


fifteenth day from Trinity: on the day 
next-after three weeks from Trinity. In 
the common pleas, on the day after Tri- 
nity: ini eg days of Trinity : in fif- 
teen days from Trinity: in three weeks 
from Trinity. Mi-laelmay term has fix 


weeks from St. Michael: on the day 
next after one month of St. Michael: on 
the day following the ſecond day after 
All- ſculs: on the day next alter” the 
ſecond day after St. Martin: on the day 
following the octave of St. Martin: on 
the day next after fifteen days of St. 
Martin. In the common pleas, in tliree 


weeks from St. Michael: in one month © 


from St. Michael: on the day after All- 
ſouls: on the day after St. Martin: on 
the octave of St. Martin : in fifteen days 
from St. Martin. It is to be obſerved, 


that, as in the king's bench, all returns 


are to be made on ſome particular day of 
the week in edeh term, care muſt be taken 
not to make the writs out of that court 
returnable on & non-judieial day; fach 
as Sunday, and All-Haints, in Michiel- 
mas term, the purification in Hillary, the 
alcenſion in Eaſter , and Midſummer- day, 
except it ſhould fall on the firſt day of 
Trinity term. See the article TERM. 
RETURN, in building, is a fide or part that 
falls away from the foreſide of any ſtrait 


* 
14 


work. [- * PL 3 5 
RETUoRN® of trench, in fortification, are 


rhe turnings and windings which form 


the lines of à trench. 


RETURNS of amine; in fortification, are our faculties, and above reston, when 
| tevealed become the propet obje&t of dur 
fanh. He then adds, that out reaſoh is 


the windings of- the roy: See the 
articles 'G &LUERY and MINE, | 


RETURNO MAE NDS or RETURNUM = 


 AVEXIQRUM; is a'wiit which hes for a 


perſon WO has avowed a' diſtreſs by him 


made, and proved the fame to belawfnily 
taken, for returning to him the cattle 
diſtraĩ ned which were before replevied by 
the party diſtrained. K 

The ſame wtit is alſo granted when the 
action is removed by recordari or accedas 
ad curiam, into the court of common 


4 


Laab or „ ee 
pleas; and he whole cattle were dilratfi-" 
ed, makes default and does not profecyte 


rinity 


at the lonth entrance of the gulph of Fln- 
returns, u. on the day next after three 
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is action: a | | 
RETURNUM 1&&fPLEGHABILE; 4 wit 
for the final return of cattle to the owner, 
when found to be unjuſtly diftraſned. © 


REVE, Reeve, or GEV E, the bailif of a2 


- franchiſe, or manor, thus called, eſpe - 
cially in the welt of England. Hence 
ſhire-reve, ſnefiff, pe tt greve, Se. dee 
the article GRE VEB. 1 - 

REVEILLE, a beat of drum about break 
of day, to give notice that it is time for. 
the facher ro priſe and that the cen- 
tries are to forbear challenging. 

REVEL, a port- town of epa, OUR E 


land: eaft long. 2%, north lat. 0 2 
REVELATION, the get of revealing, or 
making a thing public that was before 
unknown: it 18 alfo uſed for the difco- 

veries made by Gott to his prophets, and 


by Uitn) to the World; and more parti? 
cularly for the books' of the Old and New - 


Teſtament. See Bist, INS PIK ATOM, 

FAITH, PROPHECY, GG. 
The principal teſts of the truth of any rea 
velation are, its being worthy of God, 
and conſiſtent with tis known attributes, 


its being agreeable'ts the clear dictates of 


unprejudiced reaſon, and its having 
tendency to refine, purify, ant exaltt 
mint of man to an iniſtation of the Deity 
in his moral perfections. TON. 
My. Locke, in laying down the diſtinct 
| Provinces of reaſon” 5 | 
1. That the fame truths may 
vered by revelation, which are diſcover- 
able to us by teaibn.” 2. Tfar no reve- 
lation can be admitted againſt the clear 
evidence of reaſon. 3 er 
many things of which we have hut im- 
perfect notions, or none at all; and 


others, of whole paſt, 1 or future 


exiftence, by the natural uſe af our facu!- 


and theſe, being beyonck the Uiſeovery of 


not injured or diſturhech, but affiſted and 
improved by overies of t 
coming from the fountain of kiibwitdge, 
Whatever God has revealed is certainly 
true: but Whether it be u Uivine revela- 
tion or no, reaſon mult judge, which can 


never permit the mind to feſett a greater 


evidettce to embtace What is lefs evident, 
There can be na evidence that any tra- 
ditions] revelation. is of divine original, 


15 Ya in 


faith, ablerdes, 
0. be cher 
3. That there ale 


ties we cannot have the leaſt Knowledge: | 


yew difeoveries of truth 
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REV 


we underſtand it, ſo clear and fo certain, 
_ as that of the principles of reaſon : and, 
therefore, nothing that is contrary to the 
clear and ſelf-evident dictates of reaſon, 
\ has a right to be urged or aſſented to as 
aà matter of faith, wherein reaſon has no- 
thing to de. Whatſoever is divine re- 


. 


velation ought to over · rule all our opi- 


nions, prejudices, and intereſts, and has 
a right to be received with full aſſent: 
and ſuch a ſubmiſſion as this, of our rea- 
ſon to faith, takes not away the land- 
marks of knowledge, | 
REVELATION of St. Jobn, the ſame with 
the apocalypſe. See APOCALYPSE. 
£3 ELS, entertainments of dancing, 
_ maſking, acting comedies, farces, &c. 
antiently very frequent in the inns of 
court, and in noblemens houſes, but now 
much diſuſed. The officer who has the 
direction of the revels at court, is called 
the maſter of the revels. | 
REVENUE, the annual income a perſon 
receives from the rent of his lands, 
houſes, intereſt of money in the ſtocks, 


+ * 


REVENUE, in 1 a fleſhy lamp form - 
| ed chiefly of a cluſter of whitiſh worms 
on the heads of deer, ſuppoled to occaſion 
their caſting their horns by gnawing them 
dat the roots. © 0085 Tee 
LEVENUE. is alſo uſed for a new tail of a 
partridge, growing after the lop of a for- 
mer ; this is meaſured by fingers; and 


thus they ſay a e two, three, or 


four fn 
REVE 


rs revenue. 
RATION, rewerberat:o, in 


n the act of a body repelling or 
re 


ecting another after its impinging 
thereon. See REPULSION, _ 
REVERBERATION, in chemiſtry, denotes a 


kind of circulation of the flame by means . 


of a reverberatory, or the return of the 
flame from the top of the furnace back 
tio the bottom, chiefly uſed in calcina- 

tion. Reverberation is of two kinds : 


tte firſt with. a cloſe fire, that is, a rever- 


beratory furnace, where the flame has 
no vent atop, being covered with a 
dome or capital, which repells its ation 
back on the matter or the veſſel that con- 
-. tains it, with increaſed vehemence. Af- 
ter this manner is refining, the diſtillation 


of acids, ſpirits, &c. performed. Rever- . 


beration with an open fire. is that per- 
formed in a furnace or reverberatory, 
whoſe regiſters are all open, uſed in cal - 
cination, Sc. See the next article. 
Wi | 
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SET... 
in the words we receive it, and the ſenſe REVERBERATORY, or REVERBER As 


ING FURNACE, a chemical furnate 
duilt cloſe all around, and covered at the 
top with a capital of brick or tiles, ſo as 
not to give any vent to the heat or flame, 
but to determine it to reverberate or turn 

back from the brick-work with new 
force upon the matter placed at bottom. 
When the fire has no vent or paſſage 
atop, it is a whole reverberatory. When 
the middle of the capital is open, and 
only the ſides eloſe, fo that there Is only 
a half circulation. of the flame, it is called 
an half reverberatory. The reverbera- 
tory furnace is chiefly uſed in the fuſion 
and calcination - of metals and minerals, 
and on other occaſions where the moſt 
intenſe heat is required, as in aſſaying, 
&c. Whence it is alſo called the melt- 
ing furnace, and aſſaying furnace. See 
the articles FURNACE, ASSAYING OVEN, 
LABORATORY, SGS. | 
REVEREND, reverendus, a title of re- 
ſpect given to eceleſiaſties. | 
The religious abroad are called reverend 
fathers ; and abbeſſes, prioreſſes, &c. re- 
verend mothers. With us, biſhops are 
right reverend, and archbiſhops, moſt re- 
verend. In France, their bi ops, arch- 
. biſhops, and abbots, are all alike mofi 
reverend. E 
REVERIE, the ſame with delicium, rav- 
ing, or diſtraction. See DELIRIUM, @c. 
It is uſed alſo for any ridiculous, extra- 
vagant imagination, action, or propo- 
fition, a chimera or viſion. But the moſt 
ordinary uſe of the word, among engliſh 
writers, is for a deep diſorderly muſing 

or meditation. EA L 

REVERO, a town of Italy, in the dutehy 
of Mantua, ſituated on the ſouth of the 
Po, oppoſite to Oſtiglia, fifteen” miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Mantua, N | 

REVERSE, in law, Sc. To reverſe ſigni- 

fies to undo, repeal, or make void. 

REVERSE of @ medal, coin, &c. denotes the 

ſecond or back- ſide, in oppoſition to the 
head or principal figure. 

REVERSE, in fenging, a back ſtroke. See 

the article FENCING, —_ . 
REVERSED, in heraldry, a thing turned 
backwards, or upſide # {coy : 
REVERSION, rewerſio, in law, is defined 
to be returning of lands, &c. into the 
2 of the donor, or his heirs. 
everſion, in the law of England, has 
two ſignĩſications; the one of which is 
an eſtate left, which continues during a 
particular eſtate in being; and the other 
12 ; £3 15 : — 28 


„ 52S, 3 > © W 


zs the returning of the land, Gc. after 


Value, Value |) . 
the particular eſtate is ended; and it is 5 5 8 oy 6 "**s. 
r n. 
when t ion of it fails, or where „ r PEPIN as ny 
the eſtate nich was for a time parted _ — ney ivr 6, Four 55 a 
with, returns to the grantors, or their 79 44 5 25 = dont # Yorke 
| heirs. But, according to the uſual A hag ee 44 A * oo 
' Anition of a reverſion, it is the refidue of © 327 : 5 r e . 
an eſtate left in the grantor, after a par. P "ek 
- ticular eſtate granted away ceaſes, con- | +2730) +2437. |-3450 0%%ſ 
* tinuing in the grantor of ſuch an eſtate. J 1644.233326 0%%hñʒu 
The difference between a remainder and _ 1566.225332 52 ere 
ö 1 in this, that the re- 1491. 225 +31 : 1 
mainder may belong to any man excepft el 142 . 2583L- 188 ][ñ 
the are — — re- —— — 


turns to him Who conveyed the lands, 
c. See the article Rr MAINDER. dhe preſent value of any ſum to be re- 
In order to render the doctrine of re- ceived at the end of a given term of 
verſions eaſy, we ſhall give the follow- years, diſcounting at the rate of 3 4, 
a ing table ; which ſhew the preſent value 12 
o 


The uſe of the preceding table. —'To 6 4 


© or 5 per cent. compound intereſt.  :Fin 
one pound, to be received at the end by he above table the d inter. Hind 
of any number of years not exceeding 11. to be received at the end of the 
forty ; diſcounting at the rate of 5, 4, given term, which multiply by the 
and 3 per cent, compound intereſt. See number of pounds propoſed. (cutting off 
| dne article INTEREST, four Wy: from the product on account 


| | A Value | Value | Value | of the decimals) then the reſult; will be 
Z lat s perlat bs © har the value ſought : For example, the pre- 

Z gat $ perſat 4 P. 3 per} ; | ample, 
21] Cent, | Cent. | Cent. | ſent uy of 22 to be Tony ten 
x1 +9524 | .9615| .9709 r intereſt 5 
. . . Nr eee 139 & 1002 
5 3 8638 3898 9151 8 6139. 0000 l. or 6139 J. Again, the pre · 
322735488883; ſent value of 10,000 1, due in ten years, 


| ttlhe rate of intereſt being 3 per cent. is 
5| +7835 | $219 |.$8626 |. +7441 * e e on 
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6.7462 [79038375  REevERSION of ſeries, in algebra, a kind 

7] +7307 [-7599 |-$131} of reverſed operation of an infinite ſeries. 
181.6768 |.7307 | .7394 Bee the article SERIES. 

9] +6446 [. 70267664 REVIEW, in chancery, is uſed for a bill, 

10.6139 6786. 74414 where a cauſe has been heard, and a 
IId [bagel 7224 decree thereon ſigned; but ſome; error I 
1x2] «5568 | .6246] ,7014] in Jaw appearing upon the decree, or ; 

13.3303 [. 606. 68% nem matter being diſcovered after it was : 

14.5061 [+5775] -6611] made, this bill is given for a freſh ex- ; 
Irs] .4810 [. 55836419 | © amination into the merits of the cauſe. 1 

16 -axt7 725 (ſr pong: A bill of review mult be exhibited | i ' 

171 «4362 | 5134) 6050 leave of the court, and is generally ob- x 

18] .4155 [4936 397% tained upon oath made of the ey | 17 

193937 7 es of ſuch new matter. The ſum of ao 4 
eee, eee ee, 

— . —:é —— i w ity. . 

211.3589 |.4388] 5375] i ging y way of ſecurity | 


for coſts and delay, in cale the matter 
ſhould be found tel the party. 
If one part of a decree. in chancery be 


g 22.3418 [44219 5219} 
5 2313255 [. 4057 5067 


[244 «3100 | .3901 | .49i9] rrepugnant to another, the decree 
25]-2953 [+3757 4726 1 be reverſed by a bill 55 review. fi 


26] .2812 | .3607] .4637 
27] .2678 | .3468].4502 | 


Review, in war, is the appearance of an 
army, or part of an army, in order of 


28.2551 | .3335|-4375}F © battle, and their being viewed by the 
[29] .2429] .3206] -4243| general, that he may know the condition 
Tel .2314 . 3083. 420 of the troops, ſee that they ere com- 


pretes * 
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plete and be a witheſs of the expertneſs 
with which they . Vol their evolution 
and other exerciſes... - Ay 

REVISE, among 


pprinters; a ſecond or third 
proof bf a ſheet to be printed, taken off 
in order to he compared with the laſt 
proof, to ſee whether all the miſtakes 
marked in it are corrected. Sex the ar- 
ticle HRT. 

RNEVIVHF ICN TIN, in chemiſtry; the 
fame with reſuſcitation. See the article 
RESUSCITATION. '- r 


Bill of REVIVOR, in chancery, & a bill 
for reviving a cauſe, Where either of the 


arties dies after the bill and anſwer, and 
| + before the cauſe is heard, of if heard, be. 
y ore the decree is inrolled: in which caſe 
Ans bill muſt be brought, praying that 
- the former proceeding-may ſtand revived, 
und be put upon the ſame footing as at 

at time of the abatement.  , 
REVOCATION, in r the re 
"ealling,' or ens making void 
N . power, grant, deed, &c. made 


-BETOTE. Gl 3 
: REVOLUTION, in politics, ſignifies a 
7 — chunge or turn in government. 
An which ſenſe; the revolution is uſed by 
way of eminence, for the great turn of 
_ =aMirs in England, inthe year 1688 ,when 
"King James II. abdicating the-throne, 
me prince and princeſs of Orange were 
declared king and queen of England, &c. 
n geometry the revolution of any figure, 
i its mation quite round a fixed line, as 
The revolution of a planet, or comet, 
round the ſun, is nothing but its courſe 
from any point of its orbit till its return 
"xo the ſame. See ORBIT, PERIOD, 


"PLANET and Cox Tr. * 
REVULSION, in medicine, turning a flux 
of humours from one part to another, 


- bliſters, fomentations, bathings, iſſues, 

a tons, ſtrong purging of the bowels, Cc. 
Dr. Van Sweiten, in his Commentaries 
upon the Aphoriſms of Boerhaave, ob- 
© ſerves, that the uſe of revulſions in diſ- 
\ eaſes, is confirmed by daily experience 
as well as by reaſon ; for ſo ſoon as the 
reſiſtance to the blood's motion is either 

- diminiſhed or totally removed in any part 
of the body, it immediately flows, into 
that part with. a greater velocity. 'Thus 
when all the veſſels and viſcera of the 

- abdomen are ſuddenly freed from a con- 
ſiderable preſſure by the birth of an in- 

- Fant, all the blood is frequently derived 


. — 


dy bleeding, cupping, friction, ſinapiſms, 


into thoſe veſſels ſo forcibly, that unleſs 


the fluid veſſels and viſcera are compreſſed 
by ſwathing with a roller, the child- bed 
woman may 1 11h in a fatal 
| ſwoon, for want of the blood's due preſ- 
ſure in the veſſels of the brain and cere- 
bellum : the fame thing alſo happens if 
the abdomen is not Baked, when all 
the water is diicharged at once by para- 
ceyteſis, x, the dropſy. If again we 
conſider, that the blood propelled by the 
beart is ſent partly up to the head, and 
ſuperiar parts of the trunk, and partly 
downward to the viſcera and lower ex- 
tremities, it will be from hence evident, 
that, by diminiſhing the reſiſtance of the 
lower veſſels, or by evacuating them, the 
quantity and impulſe of the blood will 
then be derived more towards the infe- 
rior parts, and drawn from thoſe that 
are ſuperior. It is therefore poſſible to 
make a revulſion of the arterial blood 
from an inflamed part to any other, eſpe- 
cially when the part towards which the 
revulſion is made, receives its blood from 
the ſame common trunks or Jarger arte- 
ries. The phyficians foment the ex- 
ternal parts of the head in inflam- 
matory diſorders thereof, that the im- 
pulſe pf the blood, being increaſed in the 
ranches of the external earotide, may 
preſs with a leſs force upon the parts 
contained in- the head, And Galen has 
long ago obſerved, that pains are eaſed 
almoſt as with a charm, by making a 
revulſſon with cupping-glaſſes. 
The different kinds of revulſion are phle- 
botomy, cupping, friction, veſicatories, 
iſſues, ſetons, warm bathing, fomenta- 
tions, &c: See the artieles PHLEBOTOMY, 
8 FRICTION, VESICATORY, 
REYGATE, or Ryc ATE, a borough of 
Surryz twenty-two miles ſouth-weſt of 
London. . 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
REZANSK OI, the capital of the province 
of Rezan, in Ruſſia: eaſt long. 419, 
og? ÜwIl 8 
RHABDOIDES, in anatomy, the ſame 
with the ſagittal ſuture of the ſkull. See 
the articles SEULL and Su rung. | 
RHABDOLOGY,, in arithmetic, the doc- 
trine of Neper's:rods. See NEPER. 
RHABDOMANCY, þ:6dogearruia, a ſpe- 
cies of divination.performed by means of 
rods. See the article DiviNATiON. - 
RHACHITIS, in medicine, the' rickets. 
See the article Riexg rs. 
RHAGADES, in medicine, denotes chaps 
or cleſts in any part of the body; ariſing 
either 


RH A 


- acrimony of the humours; in both which 


are proper | 3 
RHAGADIOLIDES and RHracapioLvs, 

in botany, the ſame with lapſana, , See 
the article LAS AN 4x4. 
RHAGOIDES, in anatomy, the ſecond 


- coat or 'tunic of the eye, more uſually 


called usea. See the article UVEX. 
RHALADERGWY, a market-town in 


: Radnorſhire, in Wales, fituated fiſteen 


miles weſt of Radnor. 

RHAMNOITDES, in botany, Tournefort's 
name for the hippophae. See the article 

 HiPPOPHAE. - g 3 

RHAMNUS, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria- ynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof cenfiſts of a ehe un- 
perſorated, infundibuliform petal, 

on the outſide, and coloured within: the 


* 


tube is of a turbinated cylindric figure; 


the limb patent, divided and acute at the 
baſe of every fegment ; the, petal has 


little ſquammula, which is connivent in- 


, wardly ; the fruit is a roundiſh naked 
\ berry, divided within into fewer cells 
than there are ſegments of the corolla ; 
the ſeeds are fingle, roundiſh, gibbous, 
and compreffed on one ſide. 
This genus cemprehends the buckthorn, 
the black alder, Chriſt's thorn, the ala- 
ternus, and the jujube - tree. See the ar- 
ticles JUJUBE and ALATERNUS. 
- Buckthorn- berries bruiſed on oe 
er, give it a green tincture; they are 
Ly ed 3k — as à cathartic, 
and are celebrated in dropſies, rheuma- 
tilms, and even in the gout ; but they 
generally occaſion gripes, ſickneſs, dry 
the mouth and throat, and leave a thirſt 
of long duration: the doſe is about 
twenty of the freſh berries in ſubſtance, 
and twice or thrice this number in de- 
coction; an ounce of the expreſſed juice, 
or a dram of the berries dried. A ſyrup 
eee of the juice is kept in the 
RHAPHONTICOIDES and RHAPHON - 
 TICUM, the fame with the centauria. 
See the article CENTAaURIa, 
RHAPHONTICUM is alfo the name for the 
root of the rheum. See RiEUu Mn. 
RHAPSODI, sede, rhapſtdifts, in an- 


tiquity; perſons who'' mage a buſineſs, of 


=. 4 


informs us, that the rhapſodi were cloath- 
ed in red when they fung the Thad, and 
in blue when they ſang the Odyſſee. 


ſinging pieces of Homer's poems. font 


| R HH 4 [ 2731 3 | 
either from an aridity of the parts, or ſometimes ſtrave for prises in en- 
| ene Rr ell T2” Rees 
caſes, cooling and emollient applications Bad Rnihed then 


rude 


They performed on the "theatres, and 


two antagoniſts had finiſhed their 
x che ro pere de apers they were writ - 
en in were" jbine# together Again: 
| whence the name, Wix. wee fu 


and n, canticum: but there ſeems 10, have 
deen other 19 of ore. gong 
e than theſe peop e who compoſed hegoic 


poems or ſongs in praiſe of herags and 
Sreat men, and fling their, own . com- 
ar: 
| Tihood, of which profeſſion Homer hun- 
ſelf is ſaid to Salk | 1 : Wor 
RHAPSODOMANCY, an anten hind 
of divination. performed by. pitching on 
a paſſage of a poet at hazard, and'reck- 
oning on it as a_prediftion of what was 
to come to gab There were vayipus 
ways of prattifing this rhapſodomancy. 
Sometimes they wrote ſeveral . papers or 
| ſentences of a poet on ſo many pieces of 
wood, paper, or the like, ſhook them to- 


. gether in an urn, and drew:-qut one 


which was accountet the lot: ſometimes 
they caſt dice on a table wiereon verſes 
| were written, and that wherean the, die 


0 


lodged, contained the prediction. A 


third manner was by A 1 
1 fs lt. t. 


and pitching on ſome verſe at 
This method they particularly called the 
ſortes Præneſtinæ; and afterwards, ac- 
cording to the poet made uſe of, ſartes 


HFomericæ, ſortes Virgilianæ, &c. See 


the article Sor Es. = 
RHAPSODY, faded, in antiquity, a 
diſcourſe in verſe ſung or rehearled by 2 
rhapfodiſt. Others will have rhapf 
to lignify a collection of verſes, eſpecially 
rhoſe of Homer, which having been a 


long time diſperſed in pieces and frag- 


ments, were at length, by Piſiſtratus s 
order, digeſted into books called chap- 
ſodies, from ar, ſuo, and au, canti- 
cum. Hence, among moderns, mnhap- 
ſody is alſo uſed for an aſſemblage of 
paſſages, thoughts, and authorities raked 
together from divers authors, to com- 
poſe ſome new piece. 4; 4 7 
RHE, or REE, a little iſland in the bay 


of Biſcay, near the coaſt of Aunis iu 


France: weſt long. 19 30%, north lat. 

"004 * . Bis 
RHEEDEA, in botany, a genus of plants 
the characters whereof are not porſectly 
aſcertained: there is. no, calyx ; the co- 
rolla conſiſts of four patent, concave, 
vertically avated petals; the filaments 
are numerous, the germen globoſe; the 
fruit is oval, ſmall, ſucculent, and uni- 
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R H E. 
For the rheum in the eyes, ſee the article 
ErirnokA. | 


of France, RHEUM, the RHAPHONTIC PLANT, in 


97 MES; 20 
"*Jorular ; the ſeeds are three, of an ovato- 
» Jorg figure, long and odly furrowed. 

RHEIMS, or Reims, a city of F ; 

" enpital of che province of Champain, botany, a genus of the enneandria- 

9 of the moſt elegant cities in France, 1 nia 5 claſs of plants, the corolla 

fituated ſeventy-five miles north-eaſt of whereof conſiſts of à ſingle petal, which 

Paris: eaſt long. 4*, north lat. 49% 2o'. is narrow at the baſe and impervious; 
RHETORIANS, a ſect of heretics in the limb is divided into fix obtuſe ſeg- 


Egypt, ſo denominated from Rhetorius 
- "their leader. The diſtinguiſhing doc- 


tine of this hereſiarch, as. repreſented 


: 1 was, that he approved of 
* 


the hereſies before him, and taught 


- that they were all in the right. 
RHETORIC, rheterica, the art of. ſpeak- 

ing copiouſly on any ſubject, with all 
© the advantage of beauty and force. 


© Lord Bacon defines rhetoric very philoſo- 


Phieally, to be the art of applying and 
Ad g the dictates of reaſon to the 
_ fancy, and of recommending them there 
bo as to affect the will and defires. The 
end of rhetoric, the ſame author obſerves, 
is to fill the imagination with ideas and 
images which may aſſiſt nature without 

- opprefling it. Voſſius defines rhetoric, 
the faculty of diſcovering what every 
ſubject affords of uſe for perſuaſion. 
Hence, as every author muſt invent ar- 
guments to make his ſubject prevail, diſ- 

| Poſe thoſe arguments, thus found out, in 
their proper places, and give them the em- 
belliſhments of language proper to the 
lubject; and if this diſcourle intend- 
ed to be delivered in public, utter them 

« with that decency hand force which may 
- firike the hearer; rhetoric becomes di- 


* vided into four parts, invention, diſpo- 


: tion, elocution, and pronunciation. See 


© INVENTION, DisPosITION, ELOCu- 


ion, and PRONUNCIATION. 
© Rhetoric and oratory differ from each 


0 


other as the theory from the practice; the 


rhetorician being he whio deſcribes the 
rules of eloquence, and the orator he 
"who wſes them to advantage. Ordi- 
* narily, however, the two are uſed indif- 
Ferently for each other. See the article 
ORATORY. 

For the characters in rhetoric, ſee the 
article CHARACTEP. 5 | 
See the ar 


RHETORICAL xuugkERs. 
ticle NUMBER; | | 
RHEUM, tu, à thin ferous humour, 
occaſionally oeſing out of the glands 
About the mouth and throat. See the ar- 
ticle HUMOUR, 8 


Rheum is allo uſed for a catarrh. Sec the 


article CATARRH. 


J and ſwelling, and the fever 


ments, alternately ſmaller : there is no 


pericarpium: the ſeed is ſingle, lar 
triquetrous, acute, and farrounded hk 


membranaceous rims. | 
The root of this plant, which appeary 
evidently to have been the rhubarb of the 


antients, is by many confounded with 

the modern rhubarb, though conſiderab- 

ly different both in appearance and qua- 

; * The rhaphontic root is of a duſky 
our 


colour on the ſurface, of a looſe ſpongy 
texture, conſiderably more aſtringent, 
but leſs purgative than the rhubarb ; in 
this laſt intention two or three drams are 
required for a doſe. It is an ingredient 
in the venice-treacle, and in ſome of the 
colder compoſitions of the ſhops, but 
in theſe rhubarb is generally uſed in its 


| lace. - : 


haphontic-root, the pound, pays, on 
importation, 28. and 7 d. and, on ex- 
portation, draws back 2 8. 3 f d. 


RHEUMA TISM, in medicine, a di- 
ſtemper * happens moſt commonly in 
A 


ſpring or autumn, when there is a re- 


markable change of air from hot to cold, 


and from cold to hot, or when the wind 


ſuddenly ſhifts to any oppoſite point. It 


begins, according to Sydenham, with a 
ſhivering and other ſymptoms of a fever, 
and in a day or two's time, or ſome- 
times ſooner, a vehement pain ſeizes one 
or more of the limbs, raging ſometimes 


in one place and ſometimes in another, 


eſpecially in the arms, wriſts, ſhoulders, 
and knees : very often there is a redneſs 
gradually 
es off while the pain remains, This 

iſtemper often runs out into a great 
length, continuing ſometimes for ſome 
months or years, not perpetually, with 
the ſame violence, but coming and go- 
ing, and from time to time renewing its 
18 


It chiefly attacks perſons in the flower of 


their age, aſter violent exerciſe, or a great 
heat of the body from any other cauſe, 
and then being too ſuddenly cooled. 
Its proximate cauſe Boerhaave takes to 
be an inflammation of. the lymphatic ar- 
teries of the membranes near the liga- 


9 
* 


ments 


R H E [29391]... R HE 
ments of the joints, but not ſo violent the maſs of blood. In a ſcorhutie rheu- 
as to bring on = ſuppuration. This matiſm, or that ariſing from the ſcurvy, 
diſeaſe is nearly a-kin to the gout and Sydenham directs the patient to take the 
- ſeutvy, and the blood is like that of feorbutic electuary and water, if he can- 
thoſe afflicted with the pleuriſy. The not bear any kind of evacuation. 
pain is exaſperated upon the leaſt mo- He obſerves, that young perſons who live 
tion: it ſometimes attacks the loins and temperately may be cured by a ſimple 
. coxendix, and ſometimes the brain, refrigerating diet, and moderate nouriſh- 
lungs, and viſcera : when it ſeizes the ing, with as 'much certainty as by re- 
loins it is then called lumbago: in this peated bleeding: for inſtance, let the 
caſe, Sydenham obſerves that there is a patient live four days upon wheyalone; 
. moſt violent pain in the ſmall of the back, and after that white bread may be al- 
- which ſometimes extends to the os fav + lowed for dinner, and on the laſt day of 
crum, and is like a fit of the gravel, on! his illneſs he may be allowed it for a 
the patient does not vomit. If this diſ- 
_ eaſe is unſkilfully treated, it may conti- 
nue ſeveral months or years, but not 
always with the fame violence, but b 
fits. If it continues and encreaſes, it 
may cauſe a ſtiff joint, which will ſcarce of cure is to the ſame effect, only he ad- 
vield to any remedy. viſes warm baths and ſtrong bliſters to be 
. Sydenham directs to take away ten ounces laid upon the part affected, nay even cau- 
of blood on the fide affected; this muſt teries themſelves : but Hoffman obſerves 
be repeated three or four times, or that great caution ſhould be uſed with re- 
oftener, once every other or every third gard to topics, for if the patierit's conſti- 
day, according as the ſtrength of the pa- tution is ee they ſhould all be 
tient will bear. The diet muſt be very avoided, and the part covered carefully 
thin, and an emulſion of the four cold with the bed-cloaths ; but if there is a 
ſeeds may be given; as alſo a pultice of thick, cold, ſtagnating humour in the 
. White-bread and milk, tinged with a part, and a ſenſe of cold, with a ſtric- 
little ſaffron, may be laid to the part ture of the pores, then frictions may be 
affected: a clyſter of milk and ſugar uſed with rough warm cloths, and after- 
may be injected on thoſe days the bleed- — wards cupping with ſcarifications. If the 
ing is omitted. If the patient cannot part becomes ſtiff and inflexible, with a 
bear frequent bleeding, after the ſecond numbneſs, which is called a pareſis, 
or third time give the common purging then take human or canine axungia, 
potion every other day, and an ounce of two ounces; balſam of Peru, and oil of 
_ diacodium at night, till he recovers. cloves, each two drams; with which 
In an incipient rheumatiſm of the ſhoul- make a liniment for the part: this has 
ders, Hoffman ſays that nothing is better been known to have a wonderful effect. 
than a bliſter laid between the ſcapule; Arbuthnot ſays that cream of tartar in 
but if it happens to the plethoric, cup- water-gruel, taken for ſeveral days, 
ping, with ſcarification in the lower will abate the pains and ſwellings confi- 
parts, repeated every month, does fignal derably by its acidity, correcting the al- 
ſervice. The ſame phyſician thinks it kaline ſalts of the blood. _ 
may be proper to chew rhubarb, from two Cheyne ſays, that the hot and inflamma- 


r. When the ſymptoms ceaſe he may 

- have boiled chickens, or any thing of 

eaſy digeſtion, but every third day he 1 

muſt live upon whey only, till his | 
ſtrength returns. Boerhaave's method 
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ſeruples to a dram, with raiſins or cur- 


or thirty drops, three or four times a 
day, Dr. Shaw ſays, is of great ſervice ; 


43% 
. rants, two or-three times a week. of the gout, and, like it, change from | 1 
The ſpirit of hartſnorn and the balſam of place to place, and by over violent eva- 10 
guaiacum, given in the quantity of twenty cuations may be tranſlated upon the no- 1M 


but he thinks nothing better than a decoc- 


. tion of the ſudorific woods, to the quan- 
tity of a quart a day, for a month or ſix 
_ weeks together. This laſt, when aſſiſted 
with crude antimony and mercurius dul- 
cis, Hoffman recommends in the venereal 
rheumatiſm, which often ariſes from the 
remains of a lues venerea contained in 


9 


tory rheumatiſms have all the ſymptoms 


ble organs. 


RHEXIA, in botany, a genus of the oc- 


tandria-monogyma claſs of plants, the 


corolla whereof conſiſts of four roundiſh 


patent petals inſerted into the calyx ; the 


fruit is a roundiſh capſule, formed of 


four valves, containing four cells, and 
incloſed in the belly of the cup ; the 
ſeeds are roundiſh and numerous. 


15 


RHE xIS, 


D 


RHEXIS, among oculiſts, denotes a rup- 
ture of the cornea of the eye. ; te 
article EYE. . 4 5 

RHIME, in poetry, See RHYME. 

RHINANTHUS, YELLOW-RATTLE, in 
. botany, a genus of the didhnamia- angio- 
ſpermia claſs of plants, the corolla 
whereof is a ringent ſingle petal ; the tube 
is almoſt cylindric, and of the length pf 
the cup. ; he limb is dehiſcent, and com- 
preſſe at the bale ;. the upper lip is ga- 
Lala, compreſſed, emarginated and 

narrow; the lower one is 
lane and ſemitrifid : the fruit is an or- 

| End. . erect, compreſſed, bilocular 


- merous and compreſſed. 1 
RHINE, a great river riſing in the country 
of the Griſons, in Switzerland, and 
running north, continues ãts courſe till, it 
forms the lake of Conſtance; from 
whence it turns weſt, and having viſited 
Baſil, runs north, dividing Suabia from 
Allatia; from thence it runs through the 
Palatinate, and receiving, the Neckar, the 
Maine and the Moſelle, continues its 
courſe north by Mentz, Cc. After enter- 
ing the Netherlands at Skenkinchans, it 
is divided into ſeveral channels, the two 
largeſt whereof obtain the names of the 
Lech and the Waal, which running 
through the United: provinces diſcharge 
themſelves into the German Sea, below 
Rotterdam. 4:6 net” 
RHINE loqver circle copfiſts. of the Pala- 
tinate of the Rhine and the three eccleſi- 
aſtical electorates, dig. thoſe of Cology, 


_ Mentz, and. Triers. ata 
RHINE upper circle conſiſted of the Land- 
graves of Alſatia and Heſſe, comprehend- 
ing the Wetteraw 4 but only Heſſe can 
be accounted a part of Germany at pre- 
ſent, France having united Alſace to that 
kingdom. . 
RHINEBURG, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of the lower Rhine and electo- 


. 


rate of Cologn, ſituated fifteen miles eaſt 


ok Gelder. 1 
- RHINEFIELD, the name of two towns 
of Germany, one whereof is ſituated in 
the circle of Suabia, on the Rhine, 
eight miles eaſt of Bakil.; the other 1s 
the capital of the county of Rhinefield, 
ſituated in the circle of the upper Rhine, 
ſixteen miles north-weſt of Mentz. 
RHINE-LAND- od, in fortification, Cc. 
a meaſure of two fathoms, or twelve 
feet, uſed by the Dutch and German en- 
uucelS, Sc. 45 
RUINOBATUS, in ichthyology, a 


{pen 
7 | 


patulous, 


and bivalved capſule; the ſeeds are nyp- 


341 R H 
cies of the raja; with only à ſingle row uf 
prickles in the middle of the back. See 
the article Raja, - N x 

RHINQCEROS, in zoology, an order of 
the jumenta, having eleven fore-teeth 
. in each jaw ; there are no canine teeth; 

the noſe is ornamented with a ſingle or 
double horn, Which is permanent. 
This, of all quadrupeds, approaches 
. neaxeſt to the elephant in ſize, the body 
being nearly as bulky, but the legs 
much ſhorter. A full grown rhinoceros 
is ſqurteen feet high, and the legs are ſo 
mort with all this height, that the belly 
comes near the ground: the head is very 

large and oblong, of an irregular figure, 
broad at top and depreſſed towards the 
ſnout: the ears reſemble thoſe of a hog : 
the eyes are very ſmall, and ſituated at 
. a ſmall diſtance from the extremity of 
the ſnout: on the upper part of the.ſnout, 
near the extremity, ſtands the horn, 
rowing to about two. feet and a half in 

9 — bent a little back, of a black co 
; Tour, and vaſtly firm and hard: the {kin 
is remarkably thick and hard, ſo that the 
creature could not turn its hody in any di- 
rection but for the joints and folds. in it: 
the tail is ſhort, and furniſhed with ſome 
long and extremely thick black hairs, 

See plate CCXXXII. bg. 2. which re- 
. preſents a young rhinoceros with a ſhort. 
. obtuſe horn; there being ſome ſpecies 

which have the horn much longer. 

RHINOCEROS. BIRD, a large bird about the 
ſize of the european. raven, which it 
greatly reſembles: it is ſo called from; a 

true horn, which, riſing from the root of 
. the beak, bends upwards. See plate 
+CCKXXIL Backs £75 ws 5 
There are other two varieties of this 
horn brought from the eaſt- Indies, all 
belonging to different ſpecies of hydro- 
corax. See HYDRO(CORAÄ Xx. f 

RHIZOPHORA, in botany, à genus of 
the dodecandria-monogyma claſs of plants, 
. called, by Plumier, mangles : the flower 

is erect, being compoſed of a ſingle pe- 
tal, divided into four ſegments ; the ſeed 
is ſingle, very long, and of a clavated 
figure, pointed at the end. © 7.3 

RHODES, the capital of an iſland of that 
. name, ſituated in the Mediterranean-ſea, 
in eaſt long. 28*, and between 36 and 
„ north. lat.. -. . + ; Ty wat 

 RHODIOLA, or RRODIA, in botany, a 
genus of the pohgamia· dioecia clals of 
(plane „ which produces two kinds of 

owers, viz. hermaphrodite and female 
ones 3 both which are compoſed of four 


petals, 


“ 
: 


* 


RHO 
petals, only much longer in the hernia- 
| 5 4 in the female flowers: the 


uit conſiſts of four corniculated Rn, 
containing numerous roundiſh ſeeds. ' 
RHODIUM L1G6NUM, RHODIAN wood, 
in botany, the fame with aſpalathum. 
See the article ASPALATH TI. 
Jamaica affords a wood, called, by the 
people there, roſe- wood ; which, though 
not the rhodium of the ſhops, has never- 
theleſs much of its ſmell : it is deſeribed 
vy Sir Hans Sloane to be a tree grooving 
to twenty or more feet in height, an 
thick enough to afford the largeſt ſeg- 
ments we ever meet with of it; and 
_ poſſibly an adulteration of the true rho- 
dium with this wood may be the true 
cauſe why the rhodjunt is not allowed to 
be the root, but à ſpecies of cytiſus, as 
Hoffman affirms, 
The flowers of the jamaica roſe- wood 
are ſmall and white, conſiſting of three 
petals, and ſtanding in cluſters: the fruit 
is a _ of the ſize. of a pepper-corn 
and the leaves of the tree are pinnated. 
RHODON, in pharmaey, an appellation 
given to rere compoſitions, on account 
_ of roſes being the chief ingredient in 
them; as the diarrhodon, rhodoſaceha- 
rum, Sc. See DARRHO DOH and ROSE. 


RHOMBOIDEs, in geometry, a quadri- 


lateral figure whoſe oppoſite ſides and an - 
gles are equal, but is neither — 
nor 1 as the figure NO PQ, 

plate CKXMXI. fg. 345. 
RxHOMgotDEsS, in anatomy, a thin, broad, 
and obliquely ſquare fleſhy muſcle, 
ſituated between the baſis of the ſeapula 
und the ſpins dork ; ſo called from its 
Its general uſe is to draw, back- 


on | 
Tard and upward, the ſubſpinal portion 


of the baſis ſcapulæ. | 
RHOMBUS, ir geometry, an oblique- 
angled parallelogram, or a quadrilateral 


figure whoſe {ides are equal and parallel, 


but the angles unequal, two of the op- 
poſite ones being obtuſe, and the other 
two acute, às A B C P, plate CCXXXII. 


2 | $7 OH 
Fo find the arex of a rhombus, upon 


CD, affumed #s a baſe, let fall the per- 
pendicular A e, which is the altitude of 
the figure; then multiply the baſe by the 
altitude, the product will be the area. 
Raouygvs, the PEARE-FISH, in ichthyo- 
 logy, a ſpecies of plturonectes, with the 
eyès on the left fide : it is a' moderately 
large ſpecies, but is not fo thick and 
3 Belly as the turbot, nor is its fleſh ſo well 


1 27331 


o 
taſted. See the articles PLtURONECTES 
Wt | 


RHONE, one of the largeſt rivers in 


France, which riſmg in one of the Alps 
of Geneva, viſits that city, and. then 
runs ſouth-weſt to Lyons, wliere forning 

"I m_ N 1 continues its courſe 

ue ſouth, paſhn Orange, Avignon, 

and Arles, and Halls into 1 Mediter. 
ranean a little weſtward of Marſeilles. 

RHOPALIC veEss Es, in antient poetry, 

a kind of verſes, which beginning with 
monoſyllables, were continued in words 

growing gradually longer and longer to 
the laſt, 7 + | 
RHOPOGRAPHI, in antiquity, painters 


of Switzerland, paſſes through the lake 


* 


4 


”* 


© who confined themſelves to low ſubjects, 


as animals, plants, fandſkips, &c. See 


the article PAINTING. 


RHUBARB, rhabarbarum, in pharmacy, 


a thick root, of an oblong figure, large 
at the head, and tapering pretty ſuddenly 
as it extends in length. It is ſometimes 
fingle, but more uſually divided into 
_ twoor three parts at the lower end. We 


| frequently meet with it in pieces of ſour, | 


five, or fix inches Jong, and three or 
four in diameter at the top; it is of a to- 


ternally of a faint 3 colour, with a 
large admixture o 
Trately heavy but not hard; it cuts 


through very freely and eaſily with a 


knife, eſpecially if the blade of it has 
been rendered a little unctuous, firſt by 
drawing it over an almond or any other 
fatty ſubſtance. When freſh cut it is 
found to be oh marbled or variegated 
appearance; its colours are a pale but 
bright yellow, and a faint reddiſh, The 
ellow is the.ground-colour, and the red 
Is diſpoſed in ſhort irregular veins, much 
in the manner of the darker colour in the 
common nutmeg. It is of a /omewhat 
| lax and ſpongy texture; it has an agree- 
able and aromatic ſmell, and a bitteriſh, 
aſtringem, and ſubacid taſte, upon the 
whole not diſagreeable: it tinges the 
ſpittle to a fine bright yellow on being 
held ſome time in the mouth. 
Rhubarb is to be choſen freſh, tolerab'y 
hard and mqderately heavy, and ſuch as 
| does not duſt the nager in hangling; 
| fuch as infuſed a few minutes in water 
ives it a fine yellow, and, when bruiſed 
11.4 mortar, has a reddiſh colour with the 


© lerably ſmooth and even fur face, and ex- 


brown ; it is mode- 


yellow. Rhubarb is not ſo often adul- 
terated as damaged; care is to be taken 


15 Z 2 
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chat it be not wet, nor rotten 5 much of it 


is ſubject, after ſteepin 


too long, to be 


. worm-eaten and full of holes on the ſur- 


face. There are certain traders in this 


drug, Who have a way of filling up theſe 


| holes with the 


wder. of ſome of the 
work and moſt decayed pieces ; but this 


js eaſily diſcovered, and ſuch rhubarb 


ought always to be rejected. 


The antients were not acquainted with 


the true rhubarb: their rhubarb appears to 
be the rheum, or raphontic plant which, 


tho' Linnæus makes it the ſame with the 


- 


3 


* — 


rhubarb, is yet very different in quality 
if not in characters. See RHEUM. 


The rhubarb is brought to us from 
Ruſſia, and from the eaſt- Indies. It is 


produced in great plenty on the confines 
of China and Tartary, and in many 
parts of Tartary itſelf: the mountains of 
Tibet abound with it, and a very conſi- 


derable part of what is ſent into Europe 


* 2 4 


rows there. 
t was long before the rhubarb was known 
in Europe, but of late it has been ſent from 


Ruſſia to the gardens of Paris and Chel - 


ſea, in both which it thrives extremely 


well, and ſtands the ſeveral colds unhurt. 
Other authors make it the lapathum bar- 


are ſufficient proofs 
true rhubarb among us, it will be eaſy 


danz folio undulato glabro: and as there 
at we now have the 


to propagate a quantity of it, in order 
to try whether its virtues, when pro- 


duced with us, will be the ſame with 
_ thoſe it poſſeſſes as brought from its na- 


tive climate. See LAPATHUM. 


The root of the native rhubarb plant is 


long, thick, and perennial ; its bark, 
while growing, is of a browniſh red 
colour; but under this the ſubſtance of 
the root is of the true colour of dried rhu- 
barb, only deeper, of the right nut- 
meg-grain, marbled with red and yellow, 
and has the true ſmell and taſte of rhu- 


| bard, eſpecially about the upper part of 


the root: it has a viſcoſity indeed in the 


mouth, tho' rhubarb, as we meet with 


it in the ſhops, has not; but this may 
only be the difference of the ſame root 
freſh and dried. l i 

Rhubarb poſſeſſes the double virtue of a 
cathartic and an aſtringent; it readily 


evacuates particularly the bilious hu- 


mor s, and aſterwards gently aſtringes 
and ſtrengthens the ſtomach and inteſtines. 
It is given with great ſucceſs in all ob- 
ſtructions of the liver, in the jaund ce, 


in diarrhœas, and .n the fluor albus 


and gonorrhœas: it is allo an excellent 


ere 


RH U 
remedy againſt worms. It is ſometimes 
given as a purgative, ſometimes as on! 
an alterant; and, which ever way it is 
taken, it is an excellent medicine, agree- 


ing with almoſt all ages and conſtitu- 


tions. The only caſes in which its uſe is 
to be avoided, are thoſe in which the 


blood and viſcera are too hot. - Fallopius 
_ ſays it is never to be given to people who 
have diſorders of the kidnies or bladder. 


as it is apt to occaſion an. extraordina 


heat in thoſe parts; and Simon Pauli 
tells us of vertigoes brought on by a too 


free and continued uſe of it. | 

Rhubarb is given in powder in infuſion, 
and in its own crude ſolid ſtate z the 
chewing it perhaps being the beſt way of 
giving it of all others, when it is in- 


. tended to ſtrengthen the ſtomach and 


aſſiſt digeſtion ; the quantity of twenty- 
five grains, or thereabout, ſhould 

chewed daily on thoſe occafions, an hour 
before eating; this is alſo by much the 


beſt way of taking it againſt obſtructions 
of the viſcera. Fe 

from half a ſcruple to two ſcruples; in 

- Infuſion, about a drachm of it will purge 


s doſe in powder is 


gently ; but the doſe may be increaſed 


to two drachms. It is obſervable, that 


neither the infuſion, nor the decoction, 


nor even the extract of rhubarb, purge 
near ſo briſkly. as the root itſelf in 
powder. 

Ihe preparations of rhubarb in uſe in 


the ſhops are, 1. The tincture in 


ſpirit. 2. The tincture in wine: and, 


3. The extract; though the laſt is but 
little uſed. s 


Monks RHUBARB, rhaponticum. See the 
article RHAPONTICUM. 
White RHUBARB, a name given to mecho- 


acan. See the article MECHOACAN... 


RHUMB,. RumB, or RUM, in naviga- 


tion, a vertical circle of any given 
place, or the interſection of ſuch a circle 


with the horizon; in which laſt ſenſe 


rhumb is the ſame with a point of the com- 
paſs. See the article COMPASS. 


RHUMB-LINE, loxodromza, is allo uſed for 
the line which a ſhip deſcribes when ſail- 


ing in the ſame collateral point of the 
compaſs, or oblique to the meridians. 


Now that ſuch rhumb-lines are ſpirals, 
which continually approach to the pole 


but never fall into it, as A cde fg, plate 
CCXXXII. fig. 7, is evident for the 
en reaſons. In any place on the 


ſurface of the globe, the rhumb running 
north and ſouth, coincides with the me- 


ridian of that place ; the eaſt and welt 
rhumbs 


rhumbs are | 
and the other rhumbs are oblique to it: 


TRE 
perpendicular to the meridian, 


but this obliquity is the ſame under 


every meridian; and therefore all the 


rhumbs, except the north and ſouth, cut 


the meridians at equal angles. When 
_ Tight lines are parallel to each other, a 
right line will cut them at equal angles; 
but not ſo when the 


are inclined to one 


another: therefore ſeveral inclining lines 
cannot be cut at equal angles, but by a 
curve line bending towards the place 
- Where thoſe lines would meet. Now the 
meridians being inclined to each other, 
and meeting in the poles, the oblique 
rhumbs muſt be curve- lines continually 


j 


approaching the | poles. But, in every 


latitude, an oblique: rhumb runs between 


the preſent parallel and the pole; and a 
line cannot cut ſeveral other lines at 
equal angles in the ſame point: conſe- 
- quently the rhumb- lines are ſpirals, 
which continually wind round the poles 


without ever falling, into them. 
Again, that theſe ſpiral rhumbs, on the 


globe, are of the ſame kind with the pro- 


phic projection of part of the ſphere, on 


ortional ſpiral, will appear hence: let 
ABC, Sc. (ibid.) be the ſtereogra- 


- the plane of the equator; where ABC 


o 


- 
* 


"DEF is part of the equator; P the pole; 


PA, PB, PC, Sc. are meridians; and 


the ſpiral Abc def g, one of the rhumbs. 


Now, in ſuch a projection, the lines in- 


terſecting each other, form angles equal 


to the angles on the ſphere which they 


repreſent: therefore the projection of the 


rhumb, Ab cd, Sc. cuts the radii, or 


meridians, PA, PB, PC, Sc. at equal 


angles; and as this is a property of the 
proportional ſpiral, the ſpiral rhumbs 


muſt be analogous to the proportional 
ſpiral. Hence the differences of longi- 
tude AB, AC, AD, @c. are the loga- 


R 
R 


rithms of the intercepted parts of the me- 


ridians, Pb, Pe, Pd, &c. 


HUS, ſumach, in botany, &c. See the 
article SUMACH., | 
HYME, RHIME, RYyme, or Riu, in 


poetry, the ſimilar ſound, or cadence and 


_ verſes, Sc. 


termination of two words which end two 
Or rhyme is a ſimilitude 


of ſound between the laſt ſyllable or ſyl- 
lables of a verſe, ſucceeding either im- 


mediately or at a diſtance of two or three 
lines. 


Rhymes | are either. ſipgle, double, or 


triple, though the two laſt are much diſ- 


uſed. Single rhymes are divided into 


perfect or whole rhymes, and imperſect or 
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with an e mute: 


thoſe where the verſes are fo di 
that the firſt rhymes with the third, and 
the {ſecond with the fourth. 5 


people upon hearing the ſeco 


RHI 
half rhymes; A whole or perfect rhyme 


is where there is a ſimilitude of ſound 
without any difference: an imperfect 


rhyme is where there is a ſimilitude of 
ſound, with a difference either in reſpect 


of the pronunciation or orthography, but 


chiefly the former. Single rhymes are 


again divided into feminine and maſcu- 
line rhymes : the feminine rhyme is that 
where the laſt ſyllable of the rhyme ends 
and the maſculine 
rhymes are thoſe of all other words. 


Double rhymes are thoſe where two words 
terminate alike through tlie whole two laſt 
ſyllables. | 


the two rhyming verſes ſucceed immedi- 


Plain rhymes are thoſe where 


ately to each other : and croſsrhymes are 
ſed as 


There is norule in poetry, ſays Du Bos, 
whole obſervance coſts ſo much trouble, 
and is productive of leſs beauties in verſe, 


than that of rhyming. Rhyme frequently 


maims and almoſt always enervates the 
ſenſe of the diſcourſe, for one bright 
thought which the paſſion of rhyming 


| throws in our way by chance, is, without 
doubt, every day the caule of a hundred 


others that people would bluſh-to make 
ule of were it not for the richneſs or no- 


velty of the rhyme with which thele 
thoughts are attended, 


And yet the allurement of rhyme has 
nothing in it worth comparing to the 
charms of numbers and harmony. The 
terminating of a ſyllable with a particu- 
lar ſound is no beauty in itſelt. The 
beauty of a rhyme is only a relative one, 


which conſiſts in a conformity of termi- - 


nation between the two laſt of two cor- 
reſponding verſes. This ornament-there- 
fore, which is of fo ſhort a duration, is 
perceived only at the end of two verſes, 


and after having heard the laſt word of 


the ſecond verie, which rhymes to the 


firſt. One is not even ſenſible of this plea- 


ſure, but at the end of three or four 
verſes, if the maſculine and feminine 
rhymes are interwoven, ſo that the firſt 
and fourth be maſculines, and-the ſecond 
and third feminines : a mixture which is 
very much uſed in ſeveral kinds ef 
poetry. 
the richnels thereof diſcovers itſelf at the 


end of the ſecond verſe, it is the greater 


or leſſer conformity between the two laſt 
words of theſe verſes, which forms its 
elegance. Nor, for the moſt part, do 
rhyme, 
recal 


But even in thoſe verſes where 
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2 hort - lived ſplendor. See t 
- NUMBER, METRE, &c. 
- Rhyme owes its origin to the barbarouſ- 
. nefs-of our anceſtors. The people from 
- whom the modern nations are deſcended, 
and who ſubverted the roman empire, had 
their poets, who being ignorant, and the 
9 | 
- ciently improved to bear a handling ac - 
cording to the rules of metre, they fan- 
cied there would be ſome. ornament in 


du the footing of the antient 
ones, by fixing the quantities of fyllables 


done with 


K HY 


merit is known rather by reflection than 
ſienſation, ſo trifling is the pleaſure by 
Which it tickles the ear. 
Harmony are a light which throws out a 
- conſtant luſtre; but rhyme is a mere flaſh, 


Numbers and 


that diſappears after having given only 
articles 


in which they wrote not ſuffi- 


terminating with the fame ſound two con- 


. fecutive or relative parts of a diſcourſe, 


both of which were to be of an equal ex- 
tent. Thus, in all probability, it was 
chat rhyme firſt roſe in Europe. Theſe 
- new-born languages were not only forced 
to ſubmit to the fla 
it paſſed even to the latin tongue, the uſe 
of which: was ſtill retained by a particu- 
lar ſet of people. The practice of leonine 
- verſe was introduced as early as the VIIIth 


century, and prevailed at the time the fol- 


loweing ones were made, 
Fingitur hac ſpecie bonitatis adore refertus, 
: 2 eccleſie fundator rex Dagobertus. 
Theſe leonine verſes difappeared upon the 
-rifing of that light, whole dawn appeared 
in the XVth century. 


. Yince the reſtoration of learning in the 
_ -, XVIth century, attem 


pts have been made 
- tobaniſh rhyme out of the modern poetry 
-and to ſeitle the engliſh and french verſes 
ek and latin 


and truſting wholly to thoſe, and to the 
numbers and meaſure. This Milton has 
eat fucceſs, and after him 
Philips, Addiſon, Thomſon, ' Young, 


and ſome others, Verſes of this kind 
Are called blank verſes. The French have 


attempted the ſame, but not with equal 
ſucceſs; which has convinced the world, 
that this kind of meaſure is inconſiſtent 
with the french tongue. | 


RHYPTICS, puzknxe, in medicine, deter- 


nt remedies. See DETERGENTS, 


RHYTHM, fh, in muſic, the variety 


in the movement, as to the quickneſs or 
flowneſs, length or ſhortneſs of the notes. 
Or it may be deſined more generally, the 
proportion which the parts of the motion 
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applies the wo 
N — either — — bodies, when 
their parts are rightly proportioned to 
. each other, as a well made ſtatue, &c. 
Or to things that move regularly, as in 
- dancing, in the dumb-ſhews of parito- 


notes, joined together 


very of rhyming, but 


_ exprels the very 


the modern lan 


% 


RHY 


- reck] the firſt diſtin&ly e „to be have to each other. See the next artiole. 
/. charmed with their perfection. Their Ariſtides, a the antient muſieians, 


rhythmus three ways, 


mimes, &c, Or, thirdly, to the motion 
of found, or voice, in which the rhythmus 
confiſts of ſhort and long fyllables, or 


| fome ' kind 
of order, fo as their cadence on the ear 


may be agreeable. This, in oratory, is 


what we call numerous ſtyle; and when 


the tones of the voice are well choſen, an 


harmonical ſtyle. See STYLE. 


In effect, rhythm, in general, is perceived 
either by the eye or ear, and may be either 
_. with or without metre; but the ſtrict 
rhythm of muſic is only perceived by the 
ear, and cannot exiſt without it. The firſt 
either exiſts without ſound; as in dancing; 


or with ſounds, It may be either without 


any difference of acute and grave, as in 
a drum; of with a variety of theſe, as 
in a ſong. The rhythm of the antients, 


Mr. Malcolm obſerves, was very differ- 
ent from that of the moderns: the for- 


mer was only that of the long and ſhort 


ſyllables of the words and verſes, and had 


no other forms or varieties than what the 
- metrical art afforded. 'Thechanges 
in are nothing but thoſe made from one 
kind of metre to another, as from iambic 
to choraic, c. In the modern mufic, 
the conſtitution of the rhythm differs from 
that of the verſe fo far, that in ſetting 
muſic to words, the thing chiefly regard 
ed, 1s to aceommodate the long and fhort 


there 


notes to the ſyllables in ſuck a manner as 


that the words be well ſeparated; and the 
- accented ſyllables of each word ſo conſpi- 
- cyous, that what is ſung may. be diſtintt- 


ly underſtood. See MELODY. 

Voſſius ſays, the rhythm, which does not 
s and figures of 
things, can have no effect; and that the 


antient poetical numbers alone are juſtly 


contrived for this end. He adds, that 
guages and verſe are alto- 
gether unfit for muſic; and-that we ſhall 


never have any right vocal muſic, till our 


_ learn to make verſes enapuble to be 
ung, 3. e. till we new- model our lan- 
guage, reſtore the antient quantities and 
metrical feet, and baniſh our birbarous 
rhymes. Our verſes, ſays he, run as it 


were all on one foot, ſo that we have no 
real rhythm at all in our poetry: = 
| r 
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RIB 
adds, that we mind nothing farther than 
to have ſuck a number of ſyllables in a 
_ verſe, in whatever nature, and in what- - 

RHY THMICA, h, in the antient 
- muſic, that branch which regulated the 
rhythm. See the preceding article. 
3 — conſidered the motions, 

_ - regulated the meaſures, order, mixtute, 
r. ſo as to excite the paſſions, keep 
them up, augment, diminiſh, or allay 
them. Ariſtides, and other antjent mu- 
- fical writers, divided artificial muſic into 


- harmonica, rhythmica, and metrica. See 


the article Mus e. But the rhythmica 
vith them likewiſe comprehended dumb 
motions, and, in effect, all rbythmica],. 
K. ular motions. | = 
RHY FHMOPOEIA,; one of the antient 

muſical faculties, ' as they are called, 


which / preſcribes : rules for motion, or 


0 The antient rhythmopoeia is very defec- 
tive: we find nothing of it in their books 
but ſame general hints, which can frarce 
be called rules. In their explications, 
there appears nothing but what belongs to 
words àndl verſes of their ſongs, hich is a 
very ſtrong preſumption they had no other. 
See RuvrTHM, and the preceding article. 
RIAL, or RYaL,, à ſpaniſn m. 
See the article CW . 
RIAL, or ROYAL, is alſo the name of a 
piece of gold, antiently current among us 
a ten aan... oo onta nt” 
RIB, ceſa, in anatomy. See Riss. 


RIBBAN; or Ringo, in heraldry, the 


eighth part of àa Bend, like that repreſent- 
ed in plate COXXEIT. fig. 8. 
I or 3 = r 
ilk, chiefly [uſed for head · ornaments, 
badges of chivalry}, M. 
In order to give our readers an idea of 
the manner in which this curious and va- 
luable branch of manufacture is managed, 
we ſhall | 
ribbon-wea ver in his. loom, as repreſent- - 
ed in plate CCXXXIII. fig. 5. where 


1 is the frame of the loom. 2, The caſtle, 
pullies. 3, The 


containing forty- ei thes. 
branches, on which the pullies turn. 4, 
The tires, or the riding · cords, which run 
on the pullies, and pull up the 2 * 
liſſes. 5, The liſt-ſticks, to which the 

high-liſfes are tied. 6. The high - liſſes, 
or liſts, are a number of lo 
with platines, or 1 at the bot- 

tom; and ri 8, or loops, about their 
middle, DN e or croſs- 
threads of the ground-harneſs ride. 7, 


7391 


rezjects or 


che middle of the breaſt- beam. 


reſent him with a view of the 


ng threads, 


NIN 


The plate-leads; or platines, are flat 


and three or four inches broad at the top, _ 


but round at the bottom; ſome ale black 
- lates inſtead of them: their uſe is to 
pull down thoſe liſſes, which the work - 
man had railed by the treddle, aſter his 
foot is taken off. 8, The branches or 
cords of the ground - harneſs, which go 
* 2 the loops in the middle of the 
high · liſſes: on the well ordering of theſe 
| cords chiefly depends the art of ribbon- 
weaving, beeauſe it is by means of this 
contrivance that the weaver draw in the 
thread or ſilk that makes the flower, and 
excludes the reſt. 9, The bat - 
ton; this is the Wooden - frame that holds 
the reed, or ſnuttle, and beats or cloſes 
- the work: where obſerve that the ribbon 
weaver does not beat his work ; biit- as 
ſoon as the ſhuttle is paſſed, and his hand 
is taken away, the batton is forced by a 
ſpring from the top, to beat the work eloſe. 


10, The ſhuttle, or reed. 11, The ſpring 


ol the batton, by which it is made to claie 


the work. 1%, The long- harneſs are the 


- front-reeds, by which the figure is railed;” 


13, The linguas are the long pieces of 


round or ſquare lead, tied to the end of 

each thread of the long -harneſs, to keep 
them tight. 14, Phe broad piece of 
- waod, about a foot ſquare, leaning ſome- 
vrhat forward, intended to eaſe the weaver, 


as he ſtoops to his ſhuttle ; it is fixed in 


weavers, inſtead of this, have a contriy- 
ance of a cord er rope, that is faſtened to 


* . the front-framez' and comes acroſs. his 


breaſt; this is called a ſlopfall. 25, 
much. 26, The foot: ſtep to the treddles, 


that paſſes from one of the ſtandards to 


the other, ſo as to front the workman's: 


breaſt: to this breaſt- bar is fixed & voll, 
upon which the ribbon 

to be rolled upon the roller, that turns a 
little below,” 18, The rlampe, or pieces 
of wood, in which the breaches, that con- 
fine the treddles, veſt. 19, The treddles 


es in its way - 


: are long narrow pieces of wood, to the 


ends of which the cords, that move the 
liſſes, are faſtened; 

cords are only diſtinguiſhed from the rid - 
ing - cords by a board full of holes; which 
divide them, in order to prevent the plate - 


20, The treddle - | 


leads, which are tied to the high - liſſes, 


from pulling them too high, when the 

workman's foot is off the treddle: which 

ſtop is made by a knot in the —_— 
| cor 


The ſeat-bench 3-this leans forwards very D 
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cord, too big to be forced through that 
hole in the board. 


21, The lames are 


tro pieces of thin narrow boards, only 
- uſed in plain works, and then to ſupply 


— 


the place of the long-harneſs. 22, The 


- Knee-roll, by which the weaver rolls u 


his ribbon, as he ſees proper, or by bit 
and bit, as it is finiſhed. 23, The back- 


rolls, on which the warp is rolled. It is 
to be obſerved, that there are always as 


© wove. 


many rolls as colours in the work to be 
24, The clamps, which ſupport 
the rollers.” 25, The returning-ſticks, 


or, as others call them, the returns, or 
the tumblers, or pullies, to which the 


- tires are tied, to clear the courſe of cords 


through the high-lifſes. 


26, The catch- 
board, for the tumblers. 


rolls and treddle- board, deſeribed in num- 


der 20. 
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welt croſs Lancaſhire," falls into 
channel, below Preſton. | | 
RIBES, in botany, a genus of the pentan- 


Ribbands of all ſorts are prohibited to be 


imported. . | 
R1BBAND-SCREW-SHELL, a ſpecies of tur- 


bo, with broad ſpiral faſciæ, and a ſmall 
mouth. See the article Tux no. 


RIBBLE, a river which riſes in the weſt- 


riding of Yorkſhire; and, running ſouth - 
e Iriſh 


dria-monog ynia'claſs of plants, the corol - 


la whereof: conſiſts of five ſmall, obtuſe, 
erect petals, inſerted into the margin of 


the cup : the fruit is a globoſe, umbili- 
cated 


with two lateral, oppoſite, longitudinal 


£ 
= 


* * 


receptacles; the ſeeds are numerous, 
roundiſh, and ſome what compreſſed. 


This genus comprekends the currant, the 
black currant, and the purple goqſeberry. 
RIBESIUM, in botany, the ſame with the 


oribes. See the preceding article. 


% 
7 
£ 
o 
1 


— 
py 


the inner ſides of the t 


RIBS, coſæ, in anatomy, certain long 


arched bones, ſerving to form or ſuſtain 
orax. See the ar- 
ticle THOR ax. | ; 


The ribs are twenty-four. in number, 


twelve 'on each fide ; their figure is an 


-imperfe& ſegment of a circle; their ſize 


is very different, the middle ones . 


Iargeſt, and the upper and lower muc 
ſmaller : they are harder, rounder, and 
more incurvated towards their articula- 


tions with the vertebræ, than at the other 


extremity towards the ſternum, which is 
thinner, broader, and more ſpongy. The 
ribsarediſtinguiſh'dintotrueand ſpurious ; 
the true ribs are the ſeven upper pair, which 
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27, The tire- 
board. 28, The buttons for the knee- 


joined to t 


rry, containing only one cell, 


ſoon as poſſible. 


NME. 


moſt perfect arches, and as having a ſtrong 
- articulation with the ſternum. 
lower are called nothæ, or ſpurious ribs, 


The five 


as being ſmaller, ſhorter, and more car- 


tilaginous than the reſt, and not reaching 
ſo far as the ſternum, which make their 


articulations very lax, in regard they ter- 


minate in long ſoft cartilages, which, 
. bending upwards, are joined to the 
upper ribs. The ſeveral ribs have been 
diſtinguiſned by many authors, each un- 
der its peculiar name; but this is not ne · 
ceſſary, as they are as eaſily known by 
the names firſt, ſecond, c. 


On the in- 
ſide of the true ribs, except the low - 


eſt, and ſometimes the next to it, runs a 
pretty deep ſinus, reaching from the end 


next the ſpine, almoſt to its juncture with 


the cartilage. In the anterior extremĩties 


the cartilages of the ſeven true ribs are all 
ſternum; the eighth, ninth, 
and ſometimes the tenth, cohere either 


vith the ſternum, or mutually adhere to 
one another, 
cartilages. The anterior extremities of 
all the others are looſe and free, between 
the muſcles of the abdomen and the dia- 
phragm. In the poſterior: extremities 
there are in moſt of them two capitulæ, 


means of their tranſverſe 


or heads, which are firmly joined to the 


vertebræ of the back, yet ſo as to form 


moveable articulations; for the uſe of 


which, ſee the article RE˖SPIRATIo W. 
The ribs are liable both to fractures and 


luxations. In a ſlight. fracture, the ſe- 
parated bones are to be put into their 


places, a compreſs diped in ſpirit of wine. 
is to laid on, and then covered with 
2 and a circular bandage. If any 


arp pieces of the ribs ſhould pierce the 
. pleura, Cc. it will be proper to open the 
ſkin, and extract the fragment. The 
ribs are but ſeldom diſlocated ; but when 
this happens, they are to be replaced as 
See FRACTURE and 

-LUXATION. : 


RICCIA, in botany, a genus of the eryp- 
togamia - algarum claſs of plants, conſiſt- 


ing of a foliaceous matter, procumbent 
on the ground, on which there are evi- 
dent male and female fructifications, ſome- 
times both on the fame, and ſometimes 
on different plants of the ſame ſpecies 
the male flower has neither calyx nor co- 


. rolla, but conſiſts of a ſingle anthera, of 


. an oblong tubulated form, which grows 
to the leaves, without any pedicle : the 


female flower has no corolla, and ſcarce 


any calyx, it conſiſts principally of a 


- are thus diſtinguiſhed, as forming che pericarpium of a globular ty — 
N | | w 


_* which there are contained a number of 
DM Ce £9 UA 250i; HRT 
RICE, oryza, in botany. and medicine. 
de OEEES. non ri Any: 
RICHLIEU, a. town of France, in the 
od 34 ay of Orleanois and territory of 
__ .. Poiftou, ſituated twenty · ſix miles north 

of Poictiers. 


RICHMOND, a rillage in the county of | 
{ 


Surry, ten miles welt of London, for- 
5 r the reſidence. of the kings of Eng- 
land. ; [755% : 4 
RicuMoNnDis alſo a borough-town of York- 
| ſhire, thirty · three miles north-weſt of 
..:Y ork. - tad ts dt a 
It ſends two. members to parliament, 
RICINOCARPOS, in botany, the ſume 
with the mercuialis. See MRRcURIATI8SG. 
Ric ix ocaAxros is alſo the name [whereby 
ſome call the acalypha, See the article 
. - ing. teri 22g 
RICINOIDES, in botany, the ſame with 
the croton. - See CROTON, * - 1 | 
SOS, in botany, a genus of the m- 
 moecia- {þhia claſs of plants, havin 
no wad e be fruit is a — wills 
cated capſule, conſiſting of three valves, 
and containing three cells; the ſeed 
is ſingle, and of a roundiſn figure. 
RICK ETS, rhachitis, in medicine, a diſor - 
der incident to children, proceeding from 
an unequal nutrition... 
Children are ſeldom. attacked with ric - 
kets before they are nine months old, and 
after they are two years old. It may 
originally proceed from the diſorders of 
the parents, and may be increaſed by thoſe 
of the nurſe. It is alſo promoted by ſeed- 
ing the child with aqueous and mucous 
ſubſtances, crude. ſummer - fruits, fiſh, and 
too great a quantity of ſweet things; by. 
fitting too much, eſpecially in a perforat- 
chair, with. its coats up; by a ſtriking in 
of the xich,. Ee... - +111 * OE 
This diſorder is known from a flaccid tu- 
mour of the head and face, a flabby looſe 
(in, a ſwelling of the belly, and a fall- 
ing away of the reſt of the other parts, 
eſpecially of the mulcles ; from protuber- 
_ ances of the apophy ſes of the joints, ſuch 
as. the wriſts, ancles, and knees ; from 
the largeneſs of the jugular veins and ar- 
teries, while the reſt decreaſe; from knot- 
ty ribs, a natrow,..breaſt,, and carions 
too; Ea. nts Log hon aft whe 35s 
The cure, according to Boerhaave, is to be 
attempted with, light, nouriſhung, dry 
aliment; not fat, but ſeaſoned, and taken 
often; with little found drink, ſuch as 
% » | n 


0 5 | : 
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- * -, * * * 
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ern a 
mild beer, or ale 3 with a dry warm air, 

and warm woolen clothing; with being 
carried about in'the:arms, or drawnin's 
vehicle over the ſtones, and often ſhook, 


lung, and put in motion; with repeat - 
ed frictions, eſpecially. of the, belly and 


ſpine of the back with warm dry flannel, 
_ ſprinkled with aromatics 5, with gentle 
emetics, frequently tho prudently repeat- 
ed; with ſtrengthening purges for {eve 
days (ucceflively.z- and with cold bathing, 


the child being put to ſweat between blan= 


| kets every day, as ſoon as he comes out 
© of the water. rot ads 
_ Particularly for food, the bread ſhould be 
biſcuit, with alittle ſaffron, and (picesz, the 

fleſh ſhould be pigeons, pullets, veal, rab- 


bits, mutton. gently roaſted, minced and 


mixed with biſcuit, ſalt, a little parſleys 
_ thyme, nutmeg, or the like. He may alſo 
eat rice, millet, or.pearl- bar ey, boiled with 
raiſins, to which add a little wine and ſpice. 
The drink may be red wine, of Which 
an ounce be given three or four 
times a day; as allo. brunſwic mum and 


engliſh beer, which, in the ſummer, may 


be mixed with ſpaw-water, Let the pil- 
low. and bed be filled with the following 
leaves dried in the ſhade, wiz. of male- 
fern, three pounds; of marjoram, baum, 
and mint, each two handfuls; and of 
the flowers of melilot, ſweet - trefoil, ol - 
der, and roſes, dried in the ſhade, of 
each two ounces: reduce them all to 
powder, and mix them with double the 
quantity of barley-chaft. u 
RIDE, in the ſea- language, is : 
_ riouſly applied ; thus, a ſhip is ſaid to 
ride, when her anthors hold her taſt, ſo 
that ſhe does not drive, by the force either 
of the wind or tide. A ſhip is ſaid to 
ride acroſs, when ſhe rides with her fore 
and mainyards hoiſted up to the hounds, 
and both yards and arms topped alike. 
She is ſaid to ride well, when ſhe is built 
ſo as not to over-beat herſelf in a head- 
ſea, the waves over-raking her from ſtem 
to ſtern. To ride athwart, is to ride 
with her ſide to the tide. To ride betwixt 
wind and tide, is to ride to as the wind 
has equal force over her one way, and 
the tide the contrary way. If the wind 
has more power over the ſhip than the 


tile, ſhe is ſaid to ride wind- rod, or 10 


ride a great wind. And ſhe is ſaid to ride 
a- portoiſe, When the yards of a ſhip are 
ſtruck down upon the deck. For to ride 
hawiſeſull, a- peek, or land-locked, tee 
.HawSEs, PEEK, and LANDLOCK8D- 
16 A : Rio, 
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Rive, of hazel, or other wood, is a cluſter 


of ſprigs ſhooting out from the ſame 


., root. | 
RIDEAU, in fortification, is a ſmall ele- 
+ vation of earth, extending lengthwiſe on 


a plane, and ſerving to cover a camp, or 
to give an advantage to a poſt. Rideaus | 


are alſo convenient for thoſe who would 


_ "© befiege à place, and ſerve to ſecure the 


-* workmen'm their approaches to the foot 
of a fortreſs. | | p 

« Rideau is alſo uſed ſometimes fora trench, 
the earth of which is thrown' upon its 


| © Hides to ſerve as a parapet for covering 


the men. 


RIDER, a term uſed for an after-clauſe 


added to a bill, while depending in par- 
_Hament, eee 
R1DER-ROLL, See the article ROLL. 
Ripkxs, in a ſhip, are large timbers, both 
in the hold and aloft, bolted on to other 
' timbers to ſtrengthen them, when the 


' -*ſhip is diſcovered. to be too lightly built. 


Out-Rivtrs. See Our-RIpERS. 
RIDGE, in agriculture, a long piece of 
riſing land, between two furrows. 
Mr. Tull obſerves, that the method of 
- ploughing lands up into ridges is a par- 
ticular kind of tillage, the chief uſe of 


- which is the alteration it makes in the de- 


- grees of heat and moiſture. But the prin- 
Cipal advantage this gentleman propoſes 
from ridges is the draining wet hills, 
where the upper ſtratum is mould, and 
the ſecond ſtratum clay. Theſe ridges, 
he obſerves, ſhould be plowed acroſs the 
hill, almoſt horizontally, that their part- 
ing furrows lying open, may each ſerve 
as à drain to the ridge next below it; 


for when the plough has made the bottom 
of theſe horizontal furrows a few inches 


deeper than the ſurface of the clay, the 
water will run to their ends very ſecure- 
ly, without riſing into the mould, pro- 
vided no part of the furrews be lower 
than their ends. Theſe ridges and their 
ing furrows muſt be made more or 

{ets oblique, according to the form and 
declivity of the hill; but the more hori- 
zontal they are, the ſooner the rain-water 
will run off the lands: for in that caſe, 
it will run to the furrows, and reach 
them at right angles. Every one of theſe 
horizontal trenches receives all the water 
from the rills, or little gutters, -which in 
theſe quagmire-hills, run betwixt the 
mould and the clay; theſe are all cut off 
by the trenches, which receive the water 
at their upper ſides, and carry it away, 


ds the gutters of lead, placed under the 
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RI E 
eaves of a houſe, carry away the rain- 
water. N | | 
Theſe ridges ſhould be plowed in pairs, 
without throwing any earth into the 
trenches ; and at every time of plowing, 


the pairs muſt be changed, ſo that thefur- 


row which had two ridges turned towards 
it one time, muſt have two turned from 
it the next. 1 
Ri box, in building, the higheſt part of th 
roof or covering of a houſe. 
Ribes a borſe s mouth, are wrinkles or 
riſings of fleſh in the roof of the mouth, 
running a- eroſs from one fide of the jaw 
to the other, with furrows between them. 
On the third or fourth of theſe ridges the 
farriers ſtrike with a horn, in order to 
bleed a horſe, whoſe mouth has been 
over-heated. 


RIDGLING, or RiDcer, among farriers, 


Sc. the male of any beaſt that has been 
but half gelt. | 


RIDICULE, in matters of literature, is 

that ſpecies of writing, which excites con- 
_ tempt with laughter. NELLY 
The objects of ridicule are falſhood, in- 


congruity, impropriety, or turpitude of 


certain kinds: but as the object of every 


_ excited paſſion muſt be examined by rea- 


ſon, before we can determine whether it 


be proper or improper z ſo ridicule muſt, 


- apparently at leaſt, eſtabliſh the truth of 


e improprieties, deſigned to excite the 


paſſion of contempt. Hence, it comes in 
to the aid of argument and reaſon, when 
its impreſſions on the imagination are 
conſiſtent with the nature of things; but 

. when it ſtrikes the fancy and affections 


- with fictitious images, it becomes the in- 


ſtrument of deceit. But however ri- 
dicule may impreſs the idea of apparent 
turpitude, or falſhood, in the imagina- 
tion; yet ſtill reaſon remains the ſupreme 
judge: and thus ridicule can never be the 
final teſt or touch - ſtone of truth and 
falſhood, as his been obſerved by lord 
Shafteſbury. e 
RIDING, a diviſion of Yorkſhire, of which 


there are three, viz. the eaſt, weſt, and 


north ridings. _- 
In all indictments in that county, both 
the town and riding muſt be expreſſed. 
RiDING-CLERK, one of the fix clerks in 
chancery, who, in his turn, annually 
keeps the controlment-books of all grants 
that paſs the great ſeal that year. 
RIENS ARREAR, in law, is a plea uſed 
in an action of debt, for arrearages of ac- 
counts, by which the defendant alledges, 
that there is nothing in arrear, © * 
| | Rir xs 


Sr 


R 1 r- 

RIENS PASSE PAR LE FAIT, NOTHING 

PASSES BY. THE DEED, is the form of 

an exception, in ſome caſes taken to an 
action. See EXCEPTION, 

RIENS PAR DESCENT, NOTHING BY DES- 

' CENT), is the plea of an heir, ſued for his 


anceſtor's debt, though he has no lands 


from him by deſcent, nor aſſets in his 
hands. See DESCENT, - 
RIER, or REER-COUNTY, in law, is op- 
poſed to full and open county, and, in 
our ſtatutes, is taken to be fome public 
place appointed by the ſheriff, for the 
receipt of the king's money, after the end 
of the county-court, 

RIES, a town of Provence, in France, 
twenty-ſeven miles north-eaſt of Aix. 
RIE TI, a town of Italy, in the territory 

of the pope and dutchy of Spoletto, ſixty- 
\ three miles eaſt of Rome. | x 
RIFEUX, a town of France, in the province 


of Languedoc, twenty-two miles ſouth of 


Toulouſe. a, 

RIGA, a -town of Livonia, one of the 
beſt harbours and trading towns in the 

Baltic: eaſt lon. 249, north lat. 57%: 

RIGADOON, a gay and briſk dance, bor- 
rowed originally from Provence in France, 
and performed in figure, by a man and a 
woman. ; | 
RIGEL, the ſame with regel. See the ar- 
ticle REGEL. : 

RIGGING of a /hip, is all her cordage and 
ropes, belonging to her maſts, yards, &c. 
See SHIP, ROPE, CORDAGE, @c. 

A ſhipis ſaid to be well rigged, when all 
her ropes are of a fit ſize and proportion: 
and ſhe is ſaid to be over-rigged, when 
her ropes are too large; which is of great 
prejudice to her failing, and is apt to 

make her heel. a 

RIGHT, in geometry, ſignifies the ſame 


with ſtraight: thus, a ſtraight line is, 


called a right one. See LINE, _ 
As for right angle, right aſcenſion, right 
cone, right deſcenſion, right ſine, right 
ſphere, &c. they are explained un- 
der the articles ANGLE, ASCENSION, 
Sc. | 
R1GHT, jus, in law, not only denotes pro- 
perty, for which a writ of right lies, but 
| alſo any title or claim, either by virtue of 
a condition, mortgage, &c, for which 
no ation is given by law, but an entry 
only, See Jus, ENTRY, PROPERTY, 


c. | 
By ſtat. 1 Will. & Mar, cap. ii. the fol - 


lowing particulars relating to the ill con- 
duct of king 


. 


James II, were declared to 
be illegal, and contrary to the antient 


LI KEN. 
rights and liberties of the people, viz. 


his exercifing a power of diſpeniling with, 
and ſuſpending, of laws; his levying mo- 
ney without conſent of parliament; vio- 
lating the freedom of e | 
partial and corrupt jurors to be returne 


exceſſive fines to be impoſed, as well as 
cruel puniſhments to be. inflicted, '&c. 
RIGIDITY, in phyſics, denotes a brittle 
hardneſs, See the article HARDNEsS. 
It is oppoſed to ductility, malleability, 
and ſoftneſs. See DUCT1LITY, Se. 
RIGLET, or REGLET. See REGLET. 


RIGNANO, or REcuano, a town of 


2 in the territories of the pope and 
St. Peter's patrimony, fifteen miles north 
of Rome. 25 

RIGOL, a kind of muſical inſtrument, 


conſiſting of ſeveral ſticks bound togetheny . 


only ſeparated by beads: It makes toler- 
able muſic, on being well ſtruck with 
a ball at the end of a ſtick. _. 12 
RI GOR, in medicine, a convulſive ſhud- 
dering, from ſevere cold, an ague-fit, or 
bother diſorder. | | | 
RIM, in a watch, or clock, the edge or 
border of the circumference or circular 
part of a wheel. | 3 


RIME, or Rurug, in poetry. See che 


article REYME.- 1 
RIMINI, a port- town of Italy, in the 
territories of the pope, and province of 


Romania, ſituated on the gulph of Ve- 
300 and north lat. S 


nice: eaſt lon. 130 
e C9975: 10] 
RIND, the ſkin of any fruit that may be 
cut off or pared. ; | 
The outer coat of the cheſnut, ſet with 
care. is particularly termed the urchin» 
ike rind, 


— 
% 


Rind is alfo uſed for the inner bark of 
trees or that whitiſh ſoft ſubſtance which - 


_ adheres immediately tothe wood, 
In the modern theory of vegetation, the 
ſap is ſuppoſed to paſs through'the rind, 


in its return from the extremities of the 


branches to the root. Others ſuppoſe its 
veſſels to do the office of arteries, whence 
Mr. Bradley call them arterial veſſels. - 
RING, an ornament of gold, filver, &c, 
made of a circular form, and generally 
worn on the finger. That worn by the 
antient roman => "5x is repreſented in 
plate CCXXXIII. fig. 2. | 


Nuptial ar wedding rings were uſed by 


the antient Greeks and Romans ; and 

from them the chriſtians took them up 

very early, as appears from Tertullian, 

and forme antient liturgies, where we find 
36 A 2 


ions 3 ciulng | 


on trials, exceſſive bail to be taken, and 
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Rive, or hazel, or other wood, is a cluſter 


of ſprigs ſhooring out from the ſame 


root. 


RIDEAU, in fortification, is a ſmall ele. 


vation of earth, extending lengthwiſe on 


a pflane, and ſerving to cover a camp, or 
to give an advantage to a poſt. Rideaus 


are alſo convenient for thoſe who would 
beſiege a place, and ſerve to ſecure the 
vworkmen in their approaches to the foot 
o | 

« Rideau is alſo uſed ſometimes fora trench, 


tze earth of which is thrown' upon its 
| © fGides, to ſerve as a parapet for covering 


the men. 


| RIDER, a term uſed for an after-clauſe 


added to a bill, while depending in par- 
nament. 9 | | 
R1HER=ROLL, See the article ROLL. 
RiptRs, in a ſhip, are large timbers, both 
in the hold and aloft, bolted on to other 
' timbers to ſtrengthen them, when the 


_ * - "hip is diſcovered. to be too lightly built. 


Out-Rivtrs. See OVT-RIDERS. 
RIDGE, in agriculture, a long piece of 
riſing land, between two furrows. 
Mr. Tull obſerves, that the method of 
loughing lands up into ridges is a par- 
- ticular kind of tillage, the chief uſe of 
- which is the alteration it makes in the de- 
grees of heat and moiſture. But the prin- 
Apal advantage this gentleman pro 
from ridges is the draining wet hills, 
where the upper ftratum is mould, and 
the ſecond ſtratum clay. Theſe ridges, 
he obſerves, ſhould be plowed acroſs the 
hill, almoſt horizontally, that their part- 
Ing furrows lying open, may each ſerve 
as à drain to the ridge next below it; 
for when the plough has made the bottom 
of theſe horizontal furrows a few inches 
deeper than the ſurface of the clay, the 
water will run to their ends very ſecure- 
Ivy, without riſing into the mould, pro- 
vided no part of the furrews be lower 
than their ends. Theſe ridges and their 
rting furrows muſt be made more or 
eſs oblique, according to the form and 
declivity of the hill; but the more hori- 
'2ontal they are, the ſooner the rain-water 
will run off the lands: for in that caſe, 
it will run to the furrows, and reach 
them at right angles. Every one of theſe 
horizontal trenches receives all the water 
from the rills, or little gutters, which in 
theſe quagmire-hills, run betwixt the 


- 
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RIE 
eaves of a houſe, carry away the rain- 
water. {3 | | 
Theſe ridges ſhould be plowed in pairs, 
without - throwing any earth into the 
trenches ; and at every time of plowing, 
the pairs muſt be changed, ſo that thefur- 
row which had two ridges turned towards 
it one time, muſt have two turned from 
it the next. | ON . 
Rido, in building, the higheſt part of the 
roof or covering of a houſe. + 
RiDGEs of a borſe s mouth, are wrinkles or 
riſings of fleſh in the roof of the mouth, 
running a-croſs from one fide of the jaw 
to the other, with furrows between them. 
On the third or fourth of theſe ridges the 
farriers ſtrike with a horn, in order to 
- bleed a horſe, whoſt mouth has been 
/- over-heated. | | | 
RIDGLING, or R1Dcer, among farriers, 
Sc. the male of any beaſt that has been 
but half gelt. | 
RIDICULE, in matters of literature, is 
that ſpecies of writing, which excites con- 
_ tempt with laughter. 5 
The objects of ridicule are falſhood, in- 
congruity, impropriety, or turpitude of 
certain kinds: but as the object of every 
5 2 muſt be examined by rea- 
ſon, before we can determine whether it 
be proper or improper ; ſo ridicule muſt, 
. ke nn at leaſt, eſtabliſh the truth of 
e improprieties, deſigned to excite the 
Paſſion of contempt. Hence, it comes in 
to the aĩd of argument and reaſon, when 
its impreſſions on the imagination are 
conſiſtent with the nature of things; but 
. when it ſtrikes the fancy and affections 
- with fictitious images, it becomes the in- 
ſtrument of deceit. But however ri- 
dicule may impreſs the idea of apparent 
turpitude, or falſhood, in the imagina- 
tion; yet ſtill reaſon remains the ſupreme 
judge: and thus ridicule can never be the 
final teſt or touch-ſtone of truth and 
falſhood, as his been obſerved by lord 
Shafteſbury. | 
RIDING, a diviſion of Yorkſhire, of which 
there are three, vis. the eaſt, weſt, and 
north ridings. | | 
In all indictments in that county, both 
the town and riding muſt be expreſſed. 
RiDING-CLERK, one of the fix clerks in 
chancery, who, in his turn, annually 
| keeps the controlment-books of all grants 
that paſs the great ſeal that year. 


mould and the clay; theſe are all cut off RIENS ARREAR, in law, is a plea uſed. 


by the trenches, which receive the water 


gat their upper ſides, and carry it away, 
#5 whe gutters of lead, placed under the 
hs LP „„ 


in an action of debt, for arrearages of ac- 

counts, by which the defendant alledges, 
that there is nothing in arrer. 

e RI NS 


R1G 
RIENS PASSE PAR LE FAIT, NOTHING 
PASSES BY THE DEED, is the form of 
an exception, in ſome caſes taken to an 
action. See EXCEPTION, 
RIENS PAR DESCENT, NOTHING BY DES- 
_ CENT), is the plea of an heir, ſued for his 
anceſtor's debt, though he has no lands 
from him by deſcent, nor aſſets in his 
hands. See DESCENT. on 
RIER, or REER-COUNTY, in law, is op- 
' poſed to full and open county, and, in 
our ſtatutes, is taken to be fome public 
place appointed by the ſheriff, for the 
receipt of the king's money, after the end 
of the county-court, | 
RIES, a town of Provence, in France, 
twenty-ſeven miles north - eaſt of Aix. 
RIE TI, a town of Italy, in the territory 
of the pope and dutchy of Spoletto, ſixty- 
three miles eaſt of Rome. | 
RIFEUX, a town of France, in the province 
of Languedoc, twenty-two miles ſouth of 
Toulouſe, = % 
RI GA, a port-town of Livonia, one of the 
. beſt a — and trading towns in the 
Baltic: eaſt lon. 249, north lat. 579: 
RIGADOON, a gay and briſk dance, bor- 
rowed originally from Provence in France, 
and performed in figure, by a man and a 
woman. 
RIGEL, the ſame with regel. See the ar · 
ticle REGEL. 


RIGGING of a hip, is all her cordage and 


ropes, belonging to her maſts, yards, &c. 


See SHIP, ROPE, CORDAGE, Sc. 

A ſhipis ſaid to be well rigged, when all 
her ropes are of a fit ſize and proportion: 
and ſhe is ſaid to be over-rigged, when 
her ropes are too large; which is of great 

prejudice to her ſailing, and is apt to 
make her heel. 6 5 

RIGHT, in geometry, ſignifies the ſame 
with ſtraight : thus, a ſtraight line is 
called a right one. See LINE. | 

As for right angle, right aſcenſion, right 

cone, right deſcenſion, right ſine, right 
ſphere, Sc. they are explained un- 

Et the articles ANGLE, ASCENSION, 

c. 
Richr, jus, in law, not only denotes pro- 
perty, for which a writ of right lies, but 
alſo any title or claim, either by virtue of 
a condition, mortgage, c. for which 
no ation is given by law, but an entry 
only, See Jus, ENTRY, PROPERTY, 


Se. 

By ſtat. Will. & Mar, cap. ii. the fol- 
lowing particulars relating to the ill con- 
duct o c 

be illegal, and contrary to the antient 


* 
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ing James II. were declared to 


$3 


rights and liberties of the people, viz. 
his exerciſing a power of diſpenſing with, 
and ſuſpending, of laws; his levying mo- 
ney without conſent of parliament ; vio- 
lating the freedom of elections; cauſin 


partial and corrupt jurors to be returned 
on trials, exceſſive bail to be taken, and 


exceſſive fines to be impoſed, as well as 
cruel puniſhments to be inflicted, Sc. 
RIGIDITY, in phyſics,” denotes a brittle 
e. — the article HARD N ESS. 
t is oppoſed to ductility, malleabili 
and Fry See nr of Z 
RIGLET, or REGLET. See REGLET. 


RIGNANO, or REGuano, a town of 


_ in the territories of the pope and 
St. Peter's patrimony, fifteen miles north 
of Rome. | 7 

RIGOL, a kind of . muſical inſtrument, 


conſiſting of ſeveral ſticks bound togethery 


only ſeparated by beads: It makes toler- 
able muſic, on being well ſtruck with 
a ball at the end of a ſtick. - 
RIGOR, in medicine, a convulſive ſhud- 
dering, from ſevere cold, an ague-fit, or 
other diſorder.. | | | 
RIM, in a watch, or clock, the edge or 
border of the- circumference or circular 
part of a wheel. 2 
RIME, or RuvuzE, in 
article RHYME. | 
RIMINI, a port-town' of Italy, in the 
territaries of the pope, and province of 


Romania, ſituated on the gulph of Ve- 
30, and north lat. 


nice: eaſt lon. 130 
| 44? 8˙. | 5 ot AE 
RIND, the ſkin of any fruit that may be 
cut off or pared. ng | 
The outer coat of the cheſnut, ſet with 
rickles, is particularly termed the urehin · 
fike OREN: | 


— 


Rind is alfo uſed for the inner bark . 
trees or that whitiſh ſoft ſubſtance which - 


adheres immediately tothe wood, 
In the modern theory of vegetation, the 
ſap is ſuppoſed to paſs through'the rind, 
in its return from the extremities of the 
branches to the root. Others ſuppoſe its 
veſſels to do the office of arteries, whence 
Mr. Bradley call them arterial veſſels. - 
RING, an ornament of gold, filver, &c, 
made of a circular form, and generally 
worn. on the finger. That worn by the 
antient roman knights is repreſented in 
plate CCXXXII I. fig. 2. | 


Nuptial or wedding rings were uſed'by- 


the antient Greeks and Romans ; and 
from them the chriſtians took them up 
very early, as appears from Tertullian, 
and forms antient liturgies, where we find 
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RI N 

the form of bleſſing the nuptial ring. 
See MARRIAGE and NUPTLAL. 

The epiſcopal ring is alſo of very antient 

_ ſanding ; it makes à part of the pontifi- 

cal apparatus, and is eſteemed a pledge 

. of the ſpiritual marriage between the bi- 
hop and his church. 5 

There is ſcaxcely any part of the body 


on which rings have not been worn. In 


India, the people commonly wear them 


he cuſtom ſtill obtains of 


to. the ears, 8 of 
wearing rings in them, men an 
| 2 bent the greateſt part of 

the world. When Peter Alvarez had his 
-.. firſt audience of the king of Calicut, he 
found him covered with ſtones ſetrin rings, 
both on his hands, fingers, feet, and 


toes: and Louis Bartome reprelents a 


king of Pegu with precibus ſtones on eve- 


„ 

Lig have alſq been uſed as ſeals. See 
the article SEALS. 

Rix, in navigation and aſtronomy, a 
braſs-inſtrument,, made in the form of a 

ring, and ſerving to take altitudes of the 
ſun. See plate CCXXXIII. 


. 
At C is a ſmall. hole, in . 56] 


Cp, which is perpendicular to CE; 
this hole is preciſely 459 from A, and 
CE is parallel to the vertical diameter 
AB. From C, as a center, they de- 
ſcribe a quadrant of a circle CED; 
+ which being nicely divided into 90, they 
mark upon the internal ſurface of the 
ring the places where rays, drawn 
from C, to theſe degrees, cut the ſaid 
ere + b 


To uſe this ring, they hold it up by the 


-. ſwivel, and turn the fide with the hole 
O; towards the ſun; and then the ſun- 
beams paſſing through the hole, make a 


luminous ſpot arnong the degrees, where · 


by the altitude is found. Some prefer 
the ring tothe aſtrolabe, by reaſon its di- 
vuiſions are larger: however, it is far 


from being exact enough to be much de- 


pended en in aſtronomical obſervations, 
- which are better made by quadrants, See 
, ASTROLABE-and QUADRANT. = 

RING-BONE,: in farriery, a hard callous 
_ ſubſtance, growing in the pattern. of a. 


©  ., horſe, above the coronet : it is thus call- 


f 


ed from its 


growing quite round like a 
$7 ring. a Tag 


RiNG-DIAL, Fee. the article D1ar. 

RING- 0VZEL, in. ornithology, a ſpecies'of, 
black turdus, with a-white ring, a little 
larger than the common black- bird. See 


the article Tux bus. 
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RIS 
RinG-WORM, in medicine, the ſame with 
the ſerpigo. See the article SER P1GO. - 
Fairy-RANG, or CIRCLE. See FalkyY. 
Saturn's RING, in aſtronomy. See the ar- 
ticle SATURN. | . 
RING WOOD, a market- town of Hamp- 
ſhire, twenty-five miles ſouth-weſt- of 
Wincheſter. - 4 EE 
RIO: GRANDE, a river of Terra Firma, 
which, riſing .almoſt under the equator 
and running north, falls into the north 
ſea between Carthagena and St. Martha. 
Rio GRANDE is alſo a river of Africa, 
which runs from eaſt to weſt through Ne- 
roland, andfalls into the Atlantic ocean, 
in 119 north latitude. | 
Rio JANETRO, a river of ſouth America, 
which riſes in the mountains weſt of Bra- 
zil, and falls into the Atlantic ocean al» 
moſt under the tropic of capricorn. - 
RIONDO, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of red 
zeus, with an even tail, and the roſtrum 
turned upwards, See ZEUS. | 
RIOM, a town of the Lionois, in France 
ſeven miles north of Clermont. 
RIOT, in law, is where three or more per- 
ſons, aſſembled together, commit ſome 
_ unlawful act, with force and violence, to 
the diſturbance of the peace; as beating 
ſome perſon, foreibly entering upon the 
poſſeſſion of the lands, houſes, &c. of an- 
other, or breaking down incloſures, houſes, 
Sc. N a | 
By ftat. 1 Geo. I. cap. v. if any perſons 
to the numbes of twelve or more, unlaw- 
fully and rioteuſly aſſembled, continue 
together for an hour, after being requir- 
ed, by a juſtice of the peace, or other 
magiſtrate, to diſperſe, they fhall' be 
deemed guilty of felony without benefit 
of clergy. However, proſecutions upon 
this ſtatute, muſt be begun within one 
year aſter the offence is committed. . 
RIPAILLE, a town of Savoy, ſituated on 
the ſouth ſide of the lake of Geneva, 
twenty miles north-eaſt of that city. 
RIPEN, a city and port-town. of north 
Jutland, ſubject to Denmark. ; 


- 


RIPENERS, in ſurgery, medicines that 


promote ſuppuration, otherwiſe called 

ſuppuratives. See SUPPURATIVES. 
RIPPON, a borough- town of Yorkſhire, 

twenty-one miles north-weſt of York. 

It ſends two members to parliament. 
RISING, ortus, in aſtronomy, the appear - 
: ance of the ſun, a ſtar, &c. above the 

horizon of any place. Eyed 
There are three kinds of poetical rifing of 
the ſtars, viz. acronycal, coſmical, and 
| heliacal, See ACRONYCAL, Sc. 


The heavenly bodies always appear above 
the horizon before they really arrive at it, 


on account of refraction. See the article | 


REFRACTION. | 
RISK, or HaZARD, in gaming, Se. See 
the articles CHAN cg, HAz ARD, Cc. 
RIT E, ritus, among divines, denotes the 

particular manner of celebrating divine 

ſervice, in this or that country. See the 

article R1TVAL, | ' 
REFORNELEO, or REEAT, in muſic, 


the burden of a ſong, or the repetition. 


of the firſt or other verſes of a ſong at 
the end of each ſtanza or couplet. 
Cuſtom has extended the uſe of the word 
to all ſymphonies played before the voices 
begin; and which erve by way of pre- 
Jude to what follows. WOO. 

In the partitions of the ſcore of the italian 


_ 


muſic, we frequently find the ritornellos 


ſignified by the words /i ſzona, to ſhew 
that the organ, ſpinet, harpſichord, or the 
_ - like, are to repeat fome bars of what 
the voice has been ſinging, See the ar- 
ticle REPETITION. | 
RITUAL, a book directing the order and 
manner to be obſerved in celebrating re- 
ligious ceremonies, and perſorming di- 


vine ſervice in à particular church, 


dioceſe, order, or the like. 

The antient heathens had alſo their 
rituals, which contained their rites and 
_ ceremonies to be obſerved in building a 
city, eonſecrating a temple or altar, in 
ſaerifiſing, deifying, Sc. | 


RIVA, a city of Italy, at the north end 


of the Lake de Garda, ſixteen miles 
ſouth-weſt of Trent. 3 
RIVA DRC, a city and port of Spain, in 
the province of Galicia; welt long. 7? 
to, north lat. 430 36. . 
RIVAL, a term applied to two or more 
perſons, who have the ſame pretenſions, 
and which is properly applied to a com- 
petitor in love, and figuratively to an 
antagoniſt in any other purſuit. | 
RIVER, fluvius, or flumen, a current, or 
ſtream of freſh water flowing in a bed or 
channel, from its ſource into the ſea. 
See the article SPRING. 
The great, as well-as the middle-ſized 
rivers, proceed either from a conffuence 
of brooks and rivulets, or from lakes; 
but no river of conſiderable magnitude 
flows from one ſpring, or one lake, but 
is augmented by the acceſſion of others. 
Thus the Wolga receives above two 


hundred rivers and brooks before it diſ- 


charges itſelf into the Caſpian Sea; and 
the Danube receives na leſs, before. it 
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enters the Euxine Sea. Some rixersare 
much 3 by frequent rains, or 
melted ſnow. In the country of Peru, 


and Chili, there are ſmall rivers, that 


only flow in the day; becauſe. they are 
only fed by the ſhow upon the mountains 
of the Andes, which is then meked. b 


the heat of the ſun. _ There are alſo . 
ſeveral rivers upon both hides. the. ex- 
treme parts of Africa, and in India, 


which for the ſame reaſon are greater by 
day than by night. The rivers, alſo ia 


theſe places are almoſt dried up in ſum- 


mer, but ſwell and overflow their banks 
in winter, or in the,wet ſeaſon, Thus 


the Wolga in May and June is filled 


with water, and overflows its ſhelves and 
iſlands, though at other times. of the 
year it is ſo ſhallow, as ſcarcely to afford 
a paſſage for loaded ſhips. The Nile, the 


Ganges, the Indus, &c. are ſo much (well- ' 


ed with rain or melted ſnow, that. they 


overflow their banks; and theſe. deluges 


happen at different times of the, year, 
becauſe they proceed from various cauſes. 
Thoſe that are ſwelled. with rain; are 
generally higheſt in winter, becauſe. it 
is uſually then more frequent -thanvat 
other times of the year ; but if they 
proceed from ſnow, which in ſome. plages 


is melted in the ſprings in. others, in 
» 


ſummer, or between both, the deluges,of 
the rivers happen accordingly. ain, 
ſome rivers hide themſelves under-graund, 


and rile up in other places, as if they 


were new rivers. Thus the Tigris 
meeting with mount Taurus, runs under 
it, and flows out, at the other ſide of the 


mountain: alſo, after it has run thro' 


the lake Toſpia, it again immerges, and 
being carried about eighteen. miles. un- 
der ground, breaks out again, &c...; 
The channels of rivers, except ſuch. as 


| were formed at the creation, Varenius 


thinks, are artificial, His. reaſons. axe, 
that, when a new ſpring breaks out, the 


water does not make itſelf a channel, 


but ſpreads over the adjacent land; ſo 
that men were neceſſitated ta cut a chan- 


nel for it, to ſecure their grounds. He 


adds, that a great number of channels of 
rivers are certainly known from hiſtory 
to have been dug by men. e 
The water of moſt rivers flow impreg- 
nated with particles of metals, minerals, 
Sc. Thus ſome rivers bring ſands in- 
termixed with grains of gold; as in 
Japan, Peru, and Mexico, Africa: Cuba, 
Sc. particularly in Guinea is a river, 


4 


where the negroes ſeparate the gold duſt 
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from the ſand, and ſell it to the Europeans, 
who traffic thither for that very purpoſe. 
The Rhine in many places is ſaid to 
bring a gold mud. As to rivers that 
bring grains of ſilver, iron, copper, lead, 
&c. we find no mention of them in 
authors; though, doubtleſs there are 
many, and it may be to them that 
mineral waters owe many of their me- 
dicinal virtues, See the article Mi- 
NERAL. Fe: | 
Theory of the motion of Rivers. The run- 
ning of rivers is upon the ſame principle 
as the deſcent of bodies on inclined planes; 
for water no more than a ſolid can move 
on an horizontal plane, the re- action of 
ſuch a plane being equal and contrary to 
gravity, entirely deſtroys it, and leaves 

e body at reſt : here we ſpeak of a 
plane of ſmall extent, and fuch as coin- 
- cides with the curved ſurface of the earth. 
But if we conſider a large extent or long 
courſe of water, then we ſhall find that 
ſuch water can never be at reſt, but 
when the bottom of the channel coin- 
cides every where with the curved ſurface 
of the earth. | 


Let ADF (plate CCXXXIV. fig. r. 
n*® 1.) be the curved ſurface of the earth, 


C its centre, C D, CE two right lines 
drawn from thence, and EG a tangent 
10 the earth in the point D. Then it is 
plain if BD were a channel of water, 
the water could not run, or move, be- 
enuſe they are every where at an equal 
diſtance from the center C, and therefore 
equally affected by gravity. But if there 
be any place above the ſurface of the 
earth, as E, where water can be found, 
"tis evident that water can deſcend in a 
channel to any part of the earth's furface 
between B and D, becauſe every point 
in the line ED is nearer to the center of 
the earth, and therefore below the point 
or place E; and its velocity will be fo 
much the greater as it tends to a point 
nearer B, and ſloweſt of all, when it 
moves in the direction of the tangent 
ED. See FLulp. 

Hence it appears that the ſource E of all 
rivers and ftreams muſt be more than a 
ſemi- diameter of the earth C B diſtant 


from the center C. And fince all great 
rivers run to the ſea or ocean where they 
point 


diſembogue their waters at the 
D, the line D C is a ſemidiameter, and 
= 4000 miles nearly. Alſo the courſe 
of all long rivers being in the direction 
of the tangent at the point D, if they 


were repreſented by the tangent - line EG, 
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then the height of the ſource E above 
the common ſurface of the earth at B 
would be eaſily found. Thus, ſuppoſe 
E D were the river Niger in Africa, 
whoſe ſource is more than 3000 miles 


from the ſea ; but put ED= 3000, and 


ſince CD = 4coo, we ſhall have CE 
= 5000, and CE — CB=1000 = BE 
= the height of the ſource. But ſince 
we know of 'no mountains above three or 
four miles high, it is plain the river 
Niger, and all ſuch long rivers, are ſo 
far from moving in a tangent, that their 


. courſe muſt be very nearly of the ſame 


curvature with the earth's ſurface, and 
inſenſibly diſtant from it. | 

Since bodies move on planes ever ſo little 
inclined, except ſo far as they are pre- 
vented by friction, and ſince the friction 
of the particles of water among them- 
ſelves is inconſiderable, it follows that 
the water ſituated. on a plane ever ſo 
little inclined, will commence a motion; 
and if the plane be conſiderably inclined, 
and the quantity of water great, its 
velocity will be proportional, and its 
momentum ſuch as will ſoon begin to 
wear away the earth, and create itſelf a 
courſe or channel to glide in. In rivers 
that are made, it is uſual to allow the 


fall of one foot in 300. | 


If we allow the ſame declivity to rivers 
which make their own way, then we 
find their height at their ſource above the 
common ſurface of the ſea, as in example 
of _ Niger thus: As 300: x :: 5280 : 
280 h 
: 50 the height at one mile, or 52 80 
80 
feet. Then again ſay, as 1: 506 3000 
5280 X 3000 _ 
300 
From whence it is evident, that the con- 
tinents and iſlands ought tobe much above 
the ſurface of the ſea, to give a neceffary 


deſcent and courſe to the waters throug 
them. 


= sado x 10 = 10 miles. 


Let ABCD (ibid. no 2,) be the ſection 


of a reſervoir, and BCI K the ſection of 


a canal of water ſupplied from thence, 


and ABN the horizontal' line. Now, 
ſince the particles of water are governed 


by the common laws of gravity, the ve- 
| locity of a particle at any part of the 


bottom of the canal, as F or H, will be 
the ſame as it would acquire by fallin 
through the perpendicular altitude OFor 


L, that is, as / OF to LH. Hence 


the velocity of the ſtream is — 
For 


PI 4. 2 rr 
A 4 I p a * - 
be ER * 
BY 8 - 
= 


n 


For the ſame reaſon the velocity of a par- 


ticle at the bottom of the ſtream H is to 


the velocity of a particle at the top G, 
as „IH to VM; conſequently the 


| ſtream moves with a greater celerity at 


bottom than at top. 
The quantity of the water which "oY 
* 


through the ſection of the ſtream 

is the ſame that paſſes through the 
ſection of the refervoir BC in the ſame 
time. The ſame may be ſaid of any 


other ſection FE; therefore the quantity 
of water, paſſing by any two ſeCtions of 
the ſtream FE and GH, in the ſame time, 


is the ſame. 


Since there runs the ſame quantity of 
water by G H as by E in the ſame time; 
and fince the velocity at G H is greater 


than at FE; and, laſtly, ſince the breadth 


of the canal is ſuppoſed: to be every- 
where the ſame ; therefore it follaws, 


that the depth G H muſt be Jeſs than 
the depth 


E, and ſo the depth of 
the ſtream muſt continually decreaſe as 


It runs. | 
As the ſtream proceeds, the depth HG 


decreaſing, the. lines MG and L H will 
approach nearer to an equality ; and 


therefore the different velocities of the 


water at top and bottom will appreach 
much faſter to an equality, as bein 2 
ionate to the ſquare roots of thoſe 


lines. This approach to an equality is 


much farther promoted, by the upper 
parts being continually accelerated by 
the lower, and the lower parts retarded 
continually by the ſlower motion of the 


waters above, and preſſing upon them. 


Since the difference of ' the defcending 
velocities is greateſt near-the head of the 
ſtream, the waters will there fall or de- 
ſcend with the greateſt impetuoſity, or 


cauſe the loudeſt noiſe. But in the courſe 


of rivers, the accelerated velocity is 
quickly reduced to an equable or uniform 


velocity, by the reſiſtance. it meets with 


from the bottom and ſides of the chan- 
nel, which reſiſtance will be as the 
ſquares of the velocities, and therefore 
ſoon become ſo great as to equal the ac- 
celerating force, and be communicated 


to the middle part of the ſtream, cauſing 
the whole to move uniformly. 


in rivers, the motion of the water is 
loweſt at the ſides and bottom of the 


channel, becauſe there the reſiſtance be- 
Zins, which is afterwards communicated 


to all the other parts; and in different 
a of the ſame river, the uniform ve- 


lecity is greateſt, where the bottom of 
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the channel has the greateſt inclination 
or declivity, \bectuls the: relative gravity 
of the moving particles is here greateſt. 
Again, in thole parts of the river where 
the velocity of the ſtream is leaſt, the 
depth of the water is greateſt, and vice 
verſa, becauſe equal quantities paſs thro? 
unequal ſections of the river in the ſame 
time. Hence alſo it follows, that the 
momentum of running water muſt be 


every where the ſame, or a given quan- 
t = | 


„ | 
RIVULET. a diminutive of river. See 
the article Rives. | 
RIVINIA, or R1vina, in botany, a genus 


of the tetrandria-monogynia clais of 


plants, without any flower petals; the 
fruit is a 128 berry, containing a 
ſingle roundiſh and compreſſed ſeed. 

RIX- DOLLAR, a ſilver- coin, current in 
different parts of Europe. See Coin. 

ROACH, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 
cyprinus, with the iris and belly-fins 


— 


uſually red: it is generally, when full 


grown, nine inches long, but it ſome- 
times grows confiderably larger. See 
the article CYPRINUS. - : 
ROACHING of alum, is the laſt proceſs 
in making alum, which, being ſuſſiei- 
ently waſhed in a ciſtern of ſtrong alum- 
water, is ur into large pans, and a 
quantity of water added to it ; and then 
being ſet over the fire to melt, and boil 
a little, it is (cooped into a great caſk, 


where it is ſuffered to ſtand and eryſta- 
lize, andis what they call roach, roached, 


or rock alum. See ALUM, 


ROAD, an open way, or public paſſage, 


forming a communication between one 
place and another, 
Of all the people in the world: the Ro- 
mans took the moſt pains in forming 
roads, and the labour and expences they 
were at in rendering them ſpacious, 
firm, ſtrait, and ſmooth, is incredible. 
They uſually ſtrengthened the ground 
by ramming it, laying it with flints, 
esu or ſands, and fometimes with a 
ining of maſonry, rubbiſh, bricks, &c. 
bound together with mortar. In ſome 
places in the Lionois, F. Meneſtrier 

- obſerves, that he has found huge cluſters 
of flints cemented with lime, reaching 
ten or twelve feet deep, and making a 


maſs as hard and compact as marble, and 
which, after refiſting the injuries of time 
for 1600 years, is {till ſearce penetrable 
by all the force of hammers, mattocks, 
Sc. and yet the flints it conſiſts of are 

not bigger than eggs. The moſt 2 
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ad, and made of ſquare free-ſtone, 


generally a foot and a half on each ſide ; 
«and though this has laſted for above 
| "4 wil yet in many places it is for 
: ſeveral miles together as intire as when 
. it was firſt made. | 


The antient roads are diſtinguiſhed into 


military roads, double roads, ſubter · 


raneous roads, &c. the military roads 
were grand roads, formed by the Romans 
for marching their armies into the pro- 


vinces of the empire; the principal of 
theſe roman roads in England, are 


Watling ſtreet, Ikenild · ſtreet, Foſs- way, 


and Erminage - ſtreet. Double roads a- 


mong the Romans, were roads for car- 


riages, with two pavements, the one for 
: thoſe going ene way, and the other for 
thoſe returning the other: theſe were 
- ſeparated: from each other by a cauſeway 


«raiſed in the middle, paved with bricks 
for the conveniency of foot paſſengers ; 
"with borders and mounting ſtones from 


{pace to ſpace, and military columns to 
mark the diſtance. 


Puzzoli near Naples, 


For the engliſh roads, ſee HIGHWAY. 


Road, in navigation, is a place of an- 


chorage at ſome diſtance from ſhore, 
where veſſels uſually moor, to wait for a 
wind or tide proper to carry them into 
harbour, or to ſet ſail. | : 
When the bottom is firm, clear of rocks 
and ſheltered from the wind, it is called 
a good road ; and when there is but little 
land on any fide, it is termed an open 
road, | | 

The roads in his majeſty's dominions 


are free to all merchant veſſels, belong- 


ing to his ſubjects and allies. Captains 
and maſters, of ſhips who are forced by 


| ſtorms, &c. to cut their cables, and 
leave their anchors in the roads, are ob- 


liged to fix marks or buoys, on pain of 
forfeiting their anchors, Fc. Maſters of 


. — coming to moor in a road, muſt 
caſt a 


nchor at ſuch a diſtance, as that the 
cables, "&c. do not mix, on pain of 
anſwering the damages; and when there 
are ſeveral. veſſels in the ſame road, the 
outermoſt to the ſea-ward is obliged to 
keep a light in his lanthorn in the night- 
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.of the roman roads was the Via Appia, 
which was carried to ſuch a vaſt length, 
that Procopius reckons it five days jour- 
ney to the end of it, and Leipſius com- 
6 5 it at 350 miles: it is twelve feet 


Subterraneous roads 
are thoſe dug through a rock, and left 
vaulted; as that 

which is near half a league long, and is 
fifteen feet broad, and as many high. 


ROA 


a, to appriſe veſſels coming in from 


ea 
ROADER, among failors, a ſhip that 
rides at anchor in a road. . 
ROAN. See the article Rovern. 
ROANE, a town of France, in the pro- 


vince of Lionois, forty miles north-weſt 
of Lyons. | 


ROANOAK, an iſland in north America, 


near the coaſt of Albemarle-county, in 


north Carolina: weſt long. 75%, north 


lat. 359 400. 


ROASTING, in metallurgy, the ſepa- 
ration of volatile bodies from thoſe which 


are more fixed, by the combined action 
of air, and fire; and is generally the 
firſt proceſs in the ſeparation of metals 
from their. ores : it differs from ſubli- 
mation only in this, that in this-operation 
the volatile parts are difſipated, when re- 
ſolved into vapours ; whereas in that, 
they are preſerved. See SUBLIMATION. 


Sulphur and arſenic are in this manner 


collected, and preſerved, in the roaſting 


of many ores ; and ſublimation made, as 


it were, occaſionally in the proceſs. 

The ſeparation of the volatile parts of 
bodies, from the more fixed is, however, 
in many caſes very difficult, and much 
nicety is required in the conducting this 
operation ; this is the caſe, for inſtance, 


when the whole compound body melts 


in almoſt the ſame degree of fire that is 
neceſſary to raiſe, and diſſipate the vo- 
latile parts in the air; in ſuch caſes, care 
muſt be taken, firſt previouſly to pound 
a little the body to be roaſted, that its 
furface contiguous to the air may be in- 
creaſed in extent. A gentle fire is alſo 
neceſſary on ſuch occaſions, and a very 
free acceſs of the air, which is the ve- 


hiele of theſe vapours. When the body 


in the roaſting grows on theſe occa- 
ſions into large lumps or clots, the ſur- 


face of it muſt be reſtored to the neceſ- 


ſary extent, by repeated poundings, for 


it is neceſſary above all things, that the 
matter be kept extended and recent, and 


never collected into a heap. | 

Roaſting, as commonly practiſed, is ſub- 

ject to many inconveniencies, which may 
> moſt of them eaſily remedied, and the 


whole buſineſs reduced to a few eaſy 


rules. 1. The roaſting of ores ſhould. 
be always performed, without addition, 


when the ores are rich, or of itſelf merely 
of a metallic nature. 


But the additions 
of quicklime, pot-aſhes, iron-filings, and 
the like, are neceſſary, when arſenical, 


antimonial and ſulphureous matters are 


found 
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found to be mixed with the ores. 2. The 
fire is to be ſo regulated from the firſt, 
'that only the lig ter or more volatile 
ſulphureous or arſenic fumes may fly off, 

| otherwiſe the more metallic part would 
likewiſe go, and without ſome contri- 
vance to catch it would be loſt. | The 
ore muſt, however, always feel the force 
of an open Aame, otherwiſe the ſulphur, 
arſenic, &c. will never be, thoroughly 
diſlodged. 3. The more theſe immature 
ſubſtances abound in ore, the gentler the 
fire ſhould be at firſt; and when the 
2 part of the ſulphureous matter is 
t 


us exhaled, the fire is then to be 


quickened. 4. Where ſuch additions are 
uſed, as are not metalline, as lime, mud, 
pot · aſn, Sc. they ought always. to be 
leparated afterwards fram the matter be- 
fore the fuſion, by waſhing. 

OB, in pharmacy, the juices of fruits 
puriſied and inſpiſſated till it is of the. 


cConſiſtence of honey. 


Rob of alderberries is thus prepared: 
Take two quarts of the juice of ri 
alderberries, and half a pound of re- 
fined ſugar. Evaporate over a gentle fire, 
or in a water - bath, till it is of a due 
conſiſteuce. a | 
ROBBERY, in law, a felonious taking 
away another man's goods, from his 
perſon, preſence, or eſtate, by putting 
him in fear. | 8 
Robbery on the highway, is felony with - 
out benefit of clergy, though the ſum or 
value taken be under twelve- pence, or 
even be no more than a ſingle penn 
but if any thing be taken from the per- 
ſon of another without putting him in 
fear, this is properly no robbery, but 
felony, in which benefit of clergy is al- 
lowed ; the putting in fear being the 
chief article that diſtinguiſhes a; Phu 
from ſtealing from a man's perſon. 
In the caſe of robberies, there is there- 
fore, a taking in deed, which is the 
very act; aud a taking in law, as where 
a robber compels a man, from the ſear of 
death, to ſwear he will bring him a ſum 
of money, which the fworn perſon de- 
livers to the other. The ſtreets in cities 
are made highways, in reſpe& to rob- 
heries, by 6 Geo. I. Perſons who aſſault, 
or in a forcible manner demand money 
of another, with an intent yo commit a 
robbery, are guilty of felony, and are 
to be tranſported for ſeven years. 
The hundred in which a robbery on the 
kighway is commiitcd, is liabie to ay 
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the damage, when it is committed be- 


tween the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, _ 
in any day, except Sunday, in caſe the - 


robbers are not taken in forty days; 
hue and cry being made alter the robber. 


And he who eee and proſecutes 


a robber on the highway, fo as to convict 
him, is intitled to receive of the ſheriff 
of the county where the robbery was 
committed, the ſum of 430 l. with the 


horſe, furniture, arms, &c.' upon fuch 


perſon's producing a proper certificate 
trom the judge betore whom the robber 
was convicted. | 
Houſe-ROBBING. See the article HousE- 
BREAKING. | 


ROBE, a garment of ſtate, being a kind 
of gown, which hangs looſe, and covers 


the whole body. 
Maſter of the RoBes. See the article 
MasTER of the Wardrobe. 


ROBERVALLIAN LiNes, certain lines 

uſed for the tranſmutation of figures, and 
ſo called from their inventor M. de 

Roberval. 

ROBIGALIA, or RuB1GAL1a. See th 
article RUBIGALIA. k 

ROBINIA, in botany, a genus of th 
diadelþhia-decandria claſs of plants, with 
a papilionaceous flower; its fruit is a 
large and long pod, of a compreſſed and 


- gibboſe ſhape, and containing a few 


kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 

ROBORANTS, roborantia, in pharmacy, 
medicines which ſtrengthens the parts, 
and give new vigour to the conſtitution. 
See the article STRENGTHENERS, 


ROCAMBOLES, in cookery, a mild kind 


of garlic, by ſome called ſpaniſh garlic. 
See the article GaRLI1C. 
ROCELLA, in commerce, &c. the ſame 
with the alga tinctoria, uſed by the dyers 
for a purple colour. See the article 
ALGA. h 
ROCHDALE, a market town, thirty-two 
miles ſouth-eaſt of I. ancaſter. 
ROCHEFOUCAUT, a town of Orleanois, 
in France, fifteen miles eaſt of Angou- 
leſme. | | 
ROCHELLE, a city and port-town of 
Orleanois, in France: welt long. 19 5, 
north lat. 46* 5% | 
ROCHESTER, a city of Kent, fituated 
on the river Medway, thirty miles eaſt 


of London, and twenty-two welt of 


Canterbury. : 3g 
Rocheſter hridge, cover the Medway, 
makes a much finer appearance than 
London b:idge, there being no Louſes 
16 3 5 on 
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on it, and an iron paliſade running its 
whole length on each hand. ' 
ROCHFORD, a market-town of . Eſſex, 


fifteen ſouth-eaſt of Chelmsford. ; 
ROCHFORT, a port-town. of Guienne, 
in France, twenty-three miles ſouth of 
Rochelle: weſt long. 1®, north lat. 46®. 
It is one of the ſtations of the french 
navy, having a commodions harbour, 
well ſecured by forts and batteries. 
ROCKET, in pyrotechny, an artificial 
fire work, conſiſting of a cylindrical caſe 
of paper, filled with a compolition of 
certain combuſtible ingredients; which, 
being tied to a ſtick, mounts into the 


air, to a conſiderable height, and there 


burſts. | ” 
Rockets make a conſiderable part of all 
fixe - works of entertainment; being not 


only uſed ſingly, but allo as an ingre- 


dient in others. 


The rocket, above defined, is properly 


the ſky- rocket; the method of making 
which, is this. 1. A concave cylindrical 


mould, AB (plate CCXXXIV. fig. 2. 


nd .) is turned of hard wood, with a 


baſe B D, and a capital HC, uſually 


adorned with ſuitable mouldings. This 
eylinder muſt be open at both ends, and 
its dimenſions, for rockets.of various 
fizes, as in the following article. Whe 

large, it is ſometimes alſo made of bral; 


or tin; and when ſmall, of bone. 2 


Of the ſame matter with the cylinder, is 
8 e quadra, or foot ME; in the 
middle of which is turned a hemiſphere 


GO, conſiderably leis than the cavity of 


the cylinder ; making the cap or head of 
another cylinder I K, and reaching up 


within the caſe, where it is kept ſteady _ 


* a 


Authors do not a 


the height of the cylinder, with the. baſe 
and capital HC, to be ſeven diameters, 


and the heighth of the quadra FE x3, /: 


The altitude of the cylinder K I, 1. The 
diameter HN, 3. The diameter of the 


hemiſphere G, =, The heighth of the 


capital AC, 1. The ſame author adds, 
that he finds by abundant- experience, 
that, if the diameter of the aperture be 
divided into 100 parts, according to the 
different weight of the leaden balls, to 
Whoſe diameter it is equal, the ſollow- 
= . 2 
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thirty three miles eaſt of London, and 


gree about the propor- 
tions. —Simionowitz preſcribes thoſe that 
tollow : if the diameter of the aperture 
HN be equal to that of a leaden ball of 
a pound, or at moſt two pounds weight; 


ing numbers, being multiplied by 7, 


give the heigbih HE. 
4} Weight ot |Subfeptuple of 
_ eden ball. 2 - by s 
F 
tnt. 
f 6 a 5 94 ; Nn! 
10 ; R „ 
1 15 | 88 — & a 
„ 8 | 
30 82 
FFV | 
1 
F 
. 1 


The mould being ready, à wooden cy- 
linder or mould A B (ibid. n*? 2.) is 
provided, whoſe diameter is à of the 
aperture of the frame, and its length 
equal to the heighth of the ſame; to 


Which is fixed a haft or hilt AD. About 


this mould is a thick ſtrong paper rolled, 
till ſuch time as it fills the cavity of the 
frame. This done, where' the haft is 
joined to the cylinder, as at A, it is 
choaked, i. e. firmly bound round with 
fine pack-thread, ſo as to conſtringe or 
ſtraighten the cavity thereof. The part 
thus choaked or bound up FG (ibid. 
19 3.) to be equal to the hemiſphere GO 
ap | 5 4 
The caſe is now taken off the mould, 
and put into the cavity of the frame 
(n® 1.) the choak GF upon the hemi- 
ſphere 3; and in this diſpoſition is filled 
'with a compoſition deſcribed in the fol- 
lowing table, rammed ſtrongly in by 
means of a wooden cylinder, or rammer 
fitting the cavity, © a mallet. 
When filled, a paper-cap of a conical 
form is glued over the end of the cafe 
filled laſt 3 and the ſpace left a- top filled 
with whole gunpowder, to the heighth 
of about one diameter; then the rocket 
bound, or choaked in E, as before in G. 
Laſtly, the rocket is bored, as is repreſent- 
ed in AL(n? 4.) care being taken to do it 
in the middle. Some, indeed, bore the 
rocket, as they fill it, by thruſting a long, 
ſharp ſpike through the lower baſis, and 
drawing it out again, when the rocket 
is full; but it is beſt not te bore till the 
rocket be uſed. 7 1 85 
The boring is to go two thirds of the 
heighth of the rocket, abating one di- 
amefer of the cavity, The diameter I 
| | the 
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the bore in G is to be ; of the diameter 
ol the cylinder; and in L g of the lower 
„„ D ä). ] ]))... 
To make the rocket mount ſtraight up, 
it is tied faſt to the end of a long ſlender 
©" ftick; MD (ibid. no 3.) eight times as 
long as the rocket, in ſuch manner, 
as that, when poiſed on the fin ger near 
the touch-hole F, the ſtick (Which is 
ually made. biggeſt, at this end, and 
oping gently to the other) may prepon- 
derate, though very little. The rocket, 
thus equipped, is hung at freedom, and 
lighted with port, fire. Senior or 
Note, ſome, inſtead. of a ſtick, to make 
the rocket mount, furniſh it with two 
wings, as MN. (bid, no 5.) which have 
the lame effect; zn, inſtead of paper, 
ſome make the caſes of wood covered 
With leather; others of a thin iron- plate. 
And ſome, inſtead of a wooden ſtick, 
uſe an iron-wire, with a plummet at the 
- end of it. . | F "$73 3 
The compoſition wherewith rockets are 
filled, confiſts of the following ingredients, 
... viz. ſalt- petre, charcoal, and ſulphur, 
all well ground; but the proportions of 
theſe are various, for rockets. of various 
- ſizes ; as in the following table. Noting, 
that, in ſmall rockets, gun- powder · duſt 
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Compaſitions of RockeTs of various ſizes. 
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Weightoſſsaſt- Sul-"[Char- Gun-powder | 
| Rocket. pet. phur.| coal.} duſt, _ 
| 15 15 15 15 8 iin 
30 | 10 20 rt ir 
0% 
4 . 2 1 26% 
' 62 8190 20 . 
Anz $1652} 0. 
644 8.1 216 | 1 ' 
v7 5% to $4 £5401 4309 
Oun. Oun, Oun.] Ounces. 
3 ĩͤ 
„„ 
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Note, ſeyeral rockets being diſpoſed round 
the circumference, of a wheel, whether 
circular or polygonous, the head of the 
one applied to che tail of another, and 
the wheel put in motion; as one rocket 
is ſpent, another will take fire; and the 
© wheel be continued in its rotation. 


_  dicularitys . 


4 pho * 


As an additional ornament to rockets, it 
is uſual to furniſh them either with ſtars 
or with ſerpents, or ſparks, which take 
fire when the rocket burſts z and ſome- 
times little rockets are incloſed in great 
ones, to take fire when the large one is 
at its.greateſt height. 7 


— 
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70 make flars for OCKETS. Mix three 


pounds of ſalt- petre with eleven ounces 
of ſulphur, three ounces of beaten gun- 
| powder, and ten of antimony. Moiſten 
the maſs with gum - water, and form them 
into little balls of the ſize of filberds; 


,, drying them well, either in the ſun or, an 


oven. When dry, incloſe a number of 
them in the conical cap of the rocket. 
Theory of the flight of ſky-RockeTs. Ma- 
riotte takes the riſe of rockets to be ow» 
ing to the impulle or reſiſtance of the air 
_ againſt the flame: Dr. Deſaguliers ac- 
counts for it otherwiſe. 3 


Tl x Pant  - 
Conceive the rocket to have no vent at 


the choak, and to be ſet on fire in the co- 
nical bore; the conſequence will be, ei- 
ther that the rocket would burſt in the 
wieakeſt place, or, if all its parts were 
equally 5 and able to — im- 
„pulſe of the Len the rocket would burn 
cout immoveable. Now, as the force; of 
the flame is equahle, ſuppoſe its Action 


to lift forty popnds. As theſe forces are 
equal, but their directions contrary, they 
will deſtroy each other's action. 4 T 
Imagine, then, the rocket opened at the 
& K 5H i by this means the action ofthe 
flame downwards is taken away, and 
there remains à force equal, to fort 


5 pounds acting upwards, to carry up th 


rocket, and the ſtick; it is tied to. Ace- 

cordingly, we find that if the compo- 

ſition of the. rocket be very weak, ſo:a8 
not to give an impulſe greater than the 
weight ok the rocket and ſtick, it does 
not riſe at all; or if the compoſtion be 
flow, ſo that a ſmall part of it only kin - 


dles at ft, tit rocks ß ß 


The ſtick ſerves to keep it perpendicular ; 
for if the rocket ſhould 

moving round a point in the choak, as 
being the common center of gravity of 

rocket and ſtick, chere would be ſo much 
friction againſt the air, by the ſtick be- 
tween the center and the point, and the 
point would beat againſt the air with ſo 
much velocity, that the reaction of the 
medium would reſtore it to its perpen- 


9 * 


When the compoſition is burnt out, and 


the impulſe upwards is ceaſed, the com- 


16 B 2 mon 


downwards, or that upwards, ſufficient | 


begin to ſtumble, 


ue — ——„u 


R OD 
mon center of gravity is brought lower 
towards the muddle of the ſtick; by 
which means the velocity of the point of 
the ſtick is decreaſed, and that of the 
point of the rocket increaſed ; ſo that the 
_ whole will tumble down, with the rock- 

et- end foremoſt, . 
All the while the rocket burns, the com- 


and the lower, as the ſtick is the lighter; 
ſo that it ſometimes begins to tumble be- 


rocket beating a leis proportion to that 
of the ſtick, the common center ef gra- 
vity will not get fo low, but that the 
rocket will riſe ſtraight, though not ſo faſt. 
et had of making awwater-ROCKET. Make 
a rocket after the uſual manner, except- 
ing the number of choaks. Let its dia- 
meter be equal to that of a leaden-ball, 
of two or three inches diameter, and let 
it be bored to a third part of its heighth. 
" Incloſe the rocket in a hollow paper cy- 
linder, which ſmear over with melted 


. 


8 pitch or wax, that it may reſiſt the moi- 
iure. 5 | 


Note, the weight of the rocket is to be 
"fo proportioned to that of the water, that 
the whole cylinder may be immerged. 
Some, inſtead of a cylinder, ule a trun- 
"cated cone, or even a ſpheroid; and 
© ſome hang a weight to the end at which 
niwhohed, IO As 
ROCKINGHAM, a market-town of Nor- 


north of Northampton. 
ROD, a wand, or long ſlender ſtaff. 


-* fixteeen feet and a half: the ſame with 
„„ . 
Rop, in gauging. See GavcING. | 


gentleman- uſner, as a badge of his office; 
this rod or ſtaff is black, and has a lion 
in gold on its top. See USHER. 
Fiſhing-R0D, a long taper rod or wand, to 
which the line is faſtened for angling. 
Of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts ; as, 1. 


a ring at the end, for the Tine to go 
through, when it runs off a reel. 2. 
The whipper, or whipping-rod, which 


but very ſlender. 3. The dopper, which 
is a ſtrong rod, and very light. 
- ſnapper, or ſnap- rod, which is a ſtrong 

rod, peculiarly uſed for the pike. 5. 
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mon center of gravity is ſhifting and 
getting downwards, and ſtill the faſter - 


fore it be burnt out; but when the ſtick 
is a little too heavy, the weight of the 


thamptonſhire, fituated ninetcen miles 


Black-Rop, a ſtaff carried by the king's | 


© The troller, or trolling-rod, which has 


* 1$ weak in the middle, and top-heavy, D. 


e 


R O G 
The bottom-rod, which is the ſame, 2s 
the dapper, only ſomewhat more pliable. 
6. The ſniggling or proking ſtick, which 
is a forked ſtick, that has a ſhort ſtrong 
- Hine baited with a Tob-worm : this is 
only uſed for eels in their holes. See the 
article ANGLING, Sc. 
RODEZ, a city of France, in the pro- 
vince of Guienne : eaſt long. 2 8', north 
lat. 44“ 200. EA | 
RODRIGO. See CASTEL-RODRIGO. 
ROE, the ſpawn or ſeed of fiſh. That of 
the male-fiſhes is uſually diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of foſt-roe, or milt, and that of 
the female, by hard-roe, or ſpawn. 
80 inconceivably numerous are theſe 
ovula, or ſmall eggs, that M. Petit found 
342144 of them in a carp of eighteen 
inches: but Mr. Leewenhoeck found in 
a carp no more than 211629. This laſt 
- gentleman obſerves, that there are four 
times this number in a cod, and that a 
common one contains 934.4000 eggs. 
RoE is allo one of the beaſts of chaſe, of 
the deer kind. See Cxrvus. | 
The roe-buck is called, the firſt year, a 
: hind; the ſecond, a gyrle; the third, an 
henuſe; the fourth, 'a roe-buck of the 
- firſt head; and the fifth, a fair roe-buck, 
ROELLA, in botany, a genus of the 
Pient andria monogynia claſs of plants, 
with a monopetalous infundibuliform- 
flower, divided into five parts at the 
limb; the fruit is a cylindraceous capſule, 
- ſhorter than the cup, "compoſed of a 
ſingle valve, and A numerous 
angulated ſeeds; whence it is evidently 
dittin& from the | companula and pole- 
monium. } 92.54 ©: 5 


Roß is alſo uſed for a land meaſure of ROER, the name of two©tivers in Ger- 


many, one of which riſes on the con- 
; fines of Heſſe, and falls into the Rhine, 
a little below Duyſburg ;*the other riſes 
in the dutchy of Juliers, and falls into 
the Maeſe at Roermond, © + 4 
ROERMOND, a city of the United Ne- 
|  therlands, in the province of Gelderland: 
eaſt long. 5 33“, north lat. 51 18%. 
ROG A, in antiquity, a preſent which the 
emperors made to the ſenators, magi- 
ſtrates, and even to the people; and the 
popes or patriarchs to their clergy. . 
- Theſe roge were diſtributed by the em- 
perors on the. fixſt day of the year, on 
their birth-day, or on the natalis dies 
of the cities: and by the popes and pa- 
triarchs, in paſſion- week 
Roga is alſo uled for the common pay of 


ROA. 


F 


_ the ſoldiers, 


ROGAROFF, a city of Poland, in the 
dutchy of Lithuania: eaſt long. 30, 
north lat. 5245“ a 


ROGATION, in the roman juriſprudence, 


a demand made by the conſuls, or tri- 
bunes of the roman people, when a law 


_ was propoſed, to be paſſed. Rogatio is 


alſo uſed for the decree itſelf made in 
conſequence of the peoples giving their 


aſſent to this demand, to diſtinguiſh it 
from a ſenatus conſultum, or decree of 


the ſenate. 6 
RoGaTION-WEEK, the week immediately 
preceding Whitſunday, ſo called from 

the three faſts therein on Monday, Tueſ- 
day, and Wedneſday, which are alſo 
„ or rogation- days, from 

the extraordinary prayers and ſupplica- 

tions at this time offered to God by de- 

vout chriſtians, to appeaſe his anger and 
diaeprecate his judgments. GE 

ROGUE, in law, an idle ſturdy beggar ; 


who. by antient ſtatutes is. for the firſt 


_. offence called a rogue of the firſt degree, 
and puniſhed by; whipping, and boarin 
through the griſtle of the right ear wit 
a hot iron; and for the ſecond offence, 
is termed a rogue of the ſecond degree, 
_. and if above eighteen years of age, or- 
dered to be executed as a felon, | 
.ROHAN, a town of France, in the pro- 
_ vince, of Britany, ſituated twenty miles 
north of Vannes. | 13 
ROLDUC, a town of the Netherlands, in 
the dutchy of Limburg, five miles north 
of Aix-la-ChapelleQ. ba 
ROLL, in manufaRories, ſomething wound 
and folded up in a cylindrical form. 


_ Few ſtuffs are made up in rolls, except fat- 


tins, gawſes, and crapes, which are apt to 


break, and take plaits not eaſy to be got 


out, if folded otherwiſe. Ribbons, laces, 


galloons, and 7 of all kinds, are 


alſo thus rolled. £4] a Ae 
A roll of tobacco is tobacco in the leaf, 
_ twiſted on the mill, and wound twiſt over 
... twiſt, about a tick. or roller. A great 
deal of tobacco is ſold in America in rolls 
of various weights ; and it is not till its 
arrival in England, Spain, France and 
Holland, that it is cut. See ToBAacco. 
A roll of parchment, properly denotes 
the quantity of ſixty ſkins.  _ 
The antients made all their books up in 
the libraries conſt 
See the article Form of Books. _ 
RoLL, in law, ſignifies a ſchedule or parch- 
ment which may be rolled up by the 
_ hand into the ſorm of a pipe. 
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See the article GLass. 


'ROL: 
In theſe ſchedules of parchment all the 
pleadings, memorials, and acts of court, 
are entered and filed by the proper offi- 
cer; which being done, they become re- 
cords of the court. Of theſe there are 

in the exchequer ſeveral kinds, as the 
great wardrobe- roll, the cofferer's roll, 
the ſubſidy- roll, c. 

Roll is alſo uſed for a liſt of the names of 
perſons of the ſame condition, or of thoſe 

who have entered into the ſame engage - 
ment. Thus a court-roll of a manor, 

is that in which the names, rents, and 


| ſervices of each tenant are copied and 


inrolled. TREE ge 
Calwves-bead ROLL, a roll in the two tem- 
ples, in which every bencher is taxed 
yearly at 28. every barriſter at 18. 6d. 
and every 
to the cook, and other officers of the 
| houſe; in conſideration of a dinner of 
calves - heads, provided in Eaſter-term. 
Mu -ROLL, that in which are entered the 
oldiers of every troop, company, regi- 
ment, Sc, . 
As ſoon as a ſoldier's name is written 
down on the roll, it is death for him to 
deſert. 1 | | 
ROLLS-OFFICE, is an office in Chancery- 
lane, London, appointed for the cuſtody 
of the rolls and records in chancery. See 
the article MASTER of the rollt. 
Rider-ROLL, a ſchedule of parchment fre- 
. quently ſewed or added to ſome part of 
..a roll or record. ol 2 
ROLLs.of parliament, are the manuſcript 
regiſters, or rolls of the proceedings of 
our antibnt parliaments, which before the 
invention of printing were all engroſſed 
on parchment, and proclaimed openly in 
every county. In theſe rolls are alſo 
contained a great many deciſions of difi- 
cult points of law, which were frequently 
in former times referred to the deciſion 
of that high court. Me 
ROLL, in antiquity. See Acacia. 


ROLL, or ROLLER, is allo a piece of wood, 


iron, braſs, Sc. of a cylindrical form, 


uſed in the conſtruction of ſeveral ma- 


chines, and in ſeveral works and manu- 
Factur es. 545 | 

Thus in the glaſs manufacture they have 

_ a running-roll, which is a thick cylinder 


| of caſt braſs, which ſerves to conduct the 
the form of ral. ang in Cicero's time 


d wholly of ſuch rolls. 


melted glaſs to the end of the table on 
which large looking-glaſſes, &c. are caſt, 


Founders alſo uſe a roll to work the ſand 
which they uſe. in making their moulds. 
The preſſes called calenders, as ſerving 


to 


ntleman under the bar at xs. 
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85 calender uffn withal, conſt; among - With the head variegated with black 
| ther eſlentitl Parts, of two rollers: '| It See the article Auris. 55 
3s alſo between two rollers that the waves ROLLER is alſo. the name of a ſpeeies of 
are given to ſilks, mohairs, and other the corvus, with à blood- red back, a 
- Kuffs/ proper to be tabbied. Breen tail, and black wings, See the ar- 
Impreſſions from copper- plates are alſo tile Corvos. n 
taken by paſſing the plate and paper be- ROLLING. PRESS printing... See the ar- 
tween two rollers. . See the unn olling- i thele PRINTING: 
preſs PRINTINGY © ROMAN, in general, ſomething thlong- 
Rolle, in flatting- mills, Gt. are two ĩton 2 ing to the city of Rome. See ROME, 
zxnſtruments of a cylindrical form, which *- Porthe roman ſenate, emperors, conſuls, 
ſerve to draw or ſtretch out plates of baer, quæſtors, ædiles, Zames, See 
gold, ſilver, and other metals. SENATE, EMPEROR, &c. 
Kolle, in lugar- works, are two large iron The term roman purple, is at preſent 
barrels, which ſerve to bruiſe the eanes, uſed to denote the dignity. of A cardinal. 
and to expreſs the juice. Theſe are cat See the article Ca bik a. 
| hollow, and their (cavities are filled up The roman catholics are thoſe Gian 
with wood, the eylinders of ' which are _ follow the Jockrinds and diſcipline 
- properly the rollers. of the church of Romé ; 'the fubſtabce 
98 olle, among book-binders; are indeed of of Which may be feen br pope Pius's 
+- different ferm; theſe being a kind of creed, and has been treated of in the 
ſmall} braſs-wheels with flowers, leaves, : courſe of this work, under the articles 
c. ent on che edge: theſe wheels are \"'TRANSUBSTANTIATION, MARRTAGE, 
Fixed on an axis to which there is a ' Cerifnacy, BArTIsH, eee 
handle, and being rolled when hot round Monk, Mass, Hos, ImMact, 
0 1 Sc. of che cover of a book, iges, PURGATORY, Sc. Or. 
leave the impreſſion of the OE out on King of theRomans;in modern litory, ha 
the wheel, either plain or in — pPunce elected to be ſuxceffor to the reign- 
Rallers, among eardiners; are large ſtone, ing emperor of Germany. See the ar- 
ien, or wooden, Cylinders fined mia ticles EMPEROR, ELECTOR, G. 
large handle; and drawn over walks, ROMAN ORDER, in architecture, the ſame 
Srals-plots, Ge. to: render 9255 8 with the compofite order. See the articles 
And even. | _ Onbek and CQMPOSITE. * 
Rolls, eiten Song gxrpenters; A As to the roman ballance, indiction, 
ſons, Sc. are plain eylinders three or err, langvage, citizens, Sc. ſee the ar- 
mor feet long, uſad för te moving ef ticles BALLANCE, IndicTi10N, Sc. 
+. bearns, huge Nones; | c. Theſe are RONFANCE, in matters of literature, 4. 
placed ſueceſſtvely under the fore · part of fabulous relationof certain adventures de- 
de body to be removed, which is at the hghed for the entertainment and inſtruc- 
ame time d forwards' by leavers, tion of the readers. See FanLy.. 
Sc, applied behind. Foy moving loads The ies nature and Fr character- 
— - exceſſively heavy, the maſons, &c. have + iſtics of this ſpecies writing are ex- 
hat ethey call endſeſs rollers,” which are erg explained by the ingenions au- 
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about double the tengsth- and thickneſs of r of the Ra bler; Who obſerves, E 
the common rollers, anch beſides are girt 'works of fiction, with pon 
. with ſeveral large lron: Hoops at each end: Be generation ſcems more ya 


at a ſoot diſtance from the ends are four delighted, are ſuch as erlldle life 155 105 

e or rather only tvro, but pierted true ſtate, diverfifted only by the acc 
through, into which afe put the ends of dents” that daily Happen in the 9 
long ſevers, which the workmen draw by and influenced by thofe paſfions and 
long ropes faſtened to the ends, ftill - Hities which are really to be found In 
changing the mortoiſe as the roll has I with mankind. 

1 made a quarter of 2 torn; See Lever. This kind of writing may be thrived hoe 

44 ROLLER, in ſurgery, # long and broad im properly the comedy” o oc, and 

4 bandage uſually of limen+cloth, rolled 3s 10 Ye connected} nearly by. the rules of 
round any part of the body, to keep it comic poetry. Its wink? . is id Brin 
in, or diſpoſe it. to a time of health. See about natural events by eaſy means i 

de article BANDAGE. "to keep up curioſity” without the tel of 

- ROLLER, in ertiittulogy; thegrey ampel, wonder : it is $ thereſtrs precluded ff 


_— 
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the machines and expedients of the he- niſhed with ideas, and therefore eaſſiy 
roic romance, and can neither employ ſuſceptible of impreſſions; not fixed by 
giants to ſnatch away a lady from the principles, and therefore eafily following, 
nuptial rites, nor knights to bring. her the current of faney; not informed bh 
back from captivity ; it can neither be- experience, and conlegently open to every 
wilder its perlonages in deſarts, nor lodge falſe ſuggeſtion and partial account. 
them in imaginary caſtles. „ TP ny That the higheſt degree of reverence 
Scaliger, upon Pontanus, remarks, that _ ſhould be paid to youth, and that no- 
all his writipgs ve filled 9. re thing indecent or unſeemly ſhould be 
and that if you. take from bim his. lilligs ſuffered to approach their eyes or ears, 
and his roſes, his ſatyrs and his dryade, are precepts extorted by ſenſe and virtue 
he will have nothing left that can be from an antient- writer, by no means. 
called poetry. In like manner, almoſt eminent for chaſtity of thought. The 
all the fictions of the laſt age will y3- ſame kind, though not the ſame degree 
niſh, if you deprive them of a hermit of caution, is required in every thing 
and a wood, a battle and a ſhipwreck. which is laid before them, to ſecure them 
Why this wild ſtrain of imagination from unjuſt prejudices, perverſe opinions, 
found reception {1 long, in polite. and and improper combinations of images. 
learned ages, it is not eaſy to.conceive.; In the romances formerly written, every 
but we cannot wonder, that, while read- tranſaction and ſentiment was ſo remote 
ers cculd be procured, the authors were from all that paſſes among men, that the | 
willing to continue it; for when a man reader was in very little danger of mak. 6 
had, by practice, gained ſome fluency ing any applications to himſelf ; the yjr- 
of language, he had no farther care than tues and crimes were equally beyond his: 
ta retire ta his, cloſet, to let looſe his in- Sphere of aftivity ; and he amuted kim- 
vention, and heat his mind with incre- ſelf with heroes, and with traitors, de- 
dibilities z and a book was produced liverers and proſecutors, as with beings 
without fear of criticiſm, without the of another ſpecies, whoſe actions were 
toil of ſtudy, without knowledge of na- regulated upon motives of their own, and 
ture, or acquaintance with life. who had neither faults nor excellencies 
The taſk of our preſent writers is very in common with himſelf, | | 
different; it requires, together with that But when an adventurer is levelled with, 
learning which is to be gained from the reſt of the world, and acts in fuck 
books, that experience which can never ſcenes of the univerſal drama, as may be 
be attained by e diligence, but muſt the lot of any other man, young ſpedta- 
ariſe from general converſe, and accu- tors fix their eyes upon him with cloter 
rate obſervation of the living world. attention, and hope, by obſerving his be- 
Their performances have, as Horace ex- haviour and ſucgeis, to regulate their own 
preſſes it, plus oneris quantum veniq mi- practices, when they ſhall be engaged in 
uus, little indulgence, and therefore the like part. N WOE 
more difficulty. They are engaged in For this reaſon, theſe familiar hiftaries 
portraits of which every one knows the may perhaps be made of greater nſe than 
original, and can therefore detect any the ſolemnities of profeſſed morality, and 
deviation from exactneſs of reſemblance. convey the knowledge of vice and vir- 
- Other writings are ſafe, except from the tue with more accuracy, than axioms and 
malice of learning, but theſe are in dan- definitions. But if the power of exam- 
ger from every common reader; as the ple is ſa great, as to take poſſeſſion of 
ipper was cenſured by a ſhoemaker, the memory by a kind of violence, and 
who happened to ſtop in his way at the produce effects almoſt without the inter- 
Venus of Apelles. 5 vention of the will, care ought to be 
But the danger of not being approved taken, that, when the choice is unre- 
as juſt copiers of human manners is not ſtrained, the beſt examples only ſhduld 
the moſt important apprehenſion that an be exbibited; and that which is likely ta 
author of this fort ought to have before operate ſo ſtrongly, ſhould not be mii- it 
him. Theſe books are written chiefly to chievous or uncertain in its effects. be 
the young, the ignorant, and the idle, The chief advantages which! theſe fic- 
to whom they ſerve as lectures of con- tions have over real life, is, that their 
duct, and introductions into life, They authors are at liberty, though not to in- 
are the entertainment of minds unfur- vent, yet to ſelect objects, and 10 call 
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RON 
from the maſs of mankind, thoſe indivi- 
duals upon which the 5 ought 
moſt to be employed; as a diamond, 
though it cannot be made, may be poliſn- 
ed by art, and placed in ſuch a ſituation, 
as to diſplay that luſtre which before was 
buried among common ſtones. 93 
ROMANIA, a province of the pope's ter- 
ritories in Italy, including the Bologneſe 
and Ferrareſe. See the articles Bor oA 
and FERRARA. 8 


ROMANIA is alſo the modern name of an- 


tient Thrace, which now makes a pro- 
vince of Turky in Europe; lying weſt - 
ward of the Propontis, between the Euxine 
ſea and the Archipelago. * 
ROMANS, or RoMANT, an appellation 


" 
* 


formerly given to the polite french lan- 


guage, in . eee, to the waloon. See 
+ the articles FRENCH and WALOON. 
ROMANS is alſo a town of Dauphine, in 
France, fituated on the river Iſere, fifteen 
miles ſouth-weſt of Grenoble, : 
ROME, roma, the capital of the pope's 
- territories and of Italy, and antiently the 
- miſtreſs of the roman empire : eaſt lang. 
132, north lat. 41% 4g. l 
Nome is ſtill a large and fine city, though 
not to be compared to antient Rome; 
the ſtreets are ſpacious and magnificently 


built; it has five bridges over the Tiber, 


twenty gates, three hundred churches, 
and a Faik number of palaces, convents, 
triumphal arches, pillars, obeliſks, ſta- 
wes, theatres, &c. | 
ROMNEY, a borough-town of Kent, and 
one of the cinque ports, ſituated twelve 
miles ſouth-weſt of Dover. A 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
ROMPEE, or RomPv, in heraldry, is 
| app to ordinaries that are repreſented 
as 
like, whoſe upper points are cut off. See 
plate CCX XXIII. fig. 3. 
RONCIGLIONE, a town of Italy, in the 
pope's territories, and in St. Peter's pa- 
trimony, twenty-five miles north of Rome, 
RON DA, a town of Spain, in the province 
of Granada, twenty-two miles north of 
Gibraltar. | 
RONDEL, in fortification, a round tower, 


 ſorfietimes erected at the foot of a baſtion. 


RONDELETIA, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandria-monogynia claſs of plants 
the corolla whereof conſiſts of a A petal 
of the infundibuliform-kind ; the tube is 
- cylindric and longer than the cup, and 
ventricoſe at the top; the limb is divided 
into five roundiſh ſegments, which bend 
backward ; the fruit is 2 roundiſh coro- 
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roken, and te chevrons, bends, or the 


R OO 


nated capſule, containing two cells; the 
' ſeeds are numerous and (mall, 
ROOD, a quantity of land equal to forty 
ſquare perches, or the fourth part of an 
. e 
ROOF, in architecture, the uppermoſt part 
of a building. * 
The roof contains the timber-work, and 
its covering of ſlate, tile, lead, Cc. tho 
carpenters uſually reſtrain the word to 
* the timber-work only. | 5 
The form of roofs is various : ſometimes 
it is pointed, in which caſe the moſt beau - 
tiful proportion is to have its profile an 
equilateral triangle: ſometimes it is 
ſquare, that is, Us pitch or angle of the 
ridge is a right angle, which therefore is 
a mean proportion, between the pointed 
and flat roof, which laſt - in the ſame 
proportion as a triangular pediment : 
Shin is chiefly uſed in Italy, 125 the hot 
countries where there is but little ſnow. 
Sometimes roofs are made in the pinnacle- 
form: ſometimes they have a double 
"ridge, and ſometimes they are mutilated, 
that is, conſiſt of a true and a falſe roof, 
which is laid over the former: ſometimes 
again they are in the form of a platform, 
as moſt of the eaſtern buildings are; and 
ſometimes they are truncated, that is, 
inſtead of terminating in a ridge, the 
roof is cut ſquare off at a certain height, 
covered with a terraſs, and incompaſſed 
with a balluſtrade; and ſometimes, again, 
a roof is made in the manner of a dome. 
When the walls have been raiſed to their 
deſigned height, the vaults made, the 
Joiſts laid, the ſtairs, Sc. brought up, 
then the roof is to be raiſed, which em- 
bracing every part of the building, and 
with its weight equally preſſing upon the 
walls, is a band to all the work ; and 
| beſides, defends the inhabitants from rain 
'or ſnow, the burning heat of the ſun, 
and the moiſture of the night, and is of 
no ſmall advantage to the building, in 
caſting off the rain · water from the walls. 
See the article GUTTER. e 
RooF-TREEs, or RUFF-TREES, in a ſhip, 
are ſmall timbers which go from the 
half-deck to the fore-caſtle, and ſerve to 
bear up the gratings. 
This term is alſo uſed for the upper 
timbers in any building. 
Hip-Roor. See the article HiP-ROOF. - 
ROOK, in ornithology, a ſpecies of the 
wholly black corvus. See Cokvus. 
ROOM, a chamber, parlour, or other ap- 
artment in a houſe. See BuIL DING. 
ooms are either made with a vaulted 
ä or 


© 
If 


dat flat ci 
r to the 
dt 


the ceiling muſt be equal to their 
e 
a ſueth part leſs in height than thoſe be- 
low :. but if they are vaulted, the height 
of the vaults in rooms that are ſquare, 
is a third part more than its breadth. = 


R 
t. ceiling. 
— 
h ; and 


Wich regard to the compartment and diſ- 


poftiom of roms, he ſays, that the halls 
and magnificent rooms ought to be light 
and eaſy of aſcent; and that the ſmall 
rooms may be divided off to make clo- 
ſets; That the rooms for ſummer ought 
to · be ſpacious and turned to the north; 
and thoſe for the winter to the ſouth and 
weſt, and rather ſmall than otherwiſe: 
becauſe we ſeek the ſhade in ſummer, 
and in winter the ſun; beſides ſmall 
rooms are moro eaſily war med than large. 
But the large rooms with the middling, 
and thoſe with the ſmall, ought to be 
ſo diſtributed that one part of the fabric 
ma correſpond with the other, and that 
the body of the edifice may have in 


itſelf a certain convenience in its mem - 


bers, which eee the whole beauti- 
ful and graceful. | 
Raows, — arn places divided by 
partitions or ibulk-heads. See the article 
GUN-ROOM, COOK-ROOM, GG. 


ROOMER, in tbe ſea · language; a ſhip 


\ is laid to be à roomer when ſhe is larger 
than ordinary; | 4 | 
ROOT, radix, among botaniſts, denotes 


that part of à plant which imbibes the 


- Hutritious juices of the earth, and tranſ- 
mits them to the other parts. See the ar- 
ticles PLANT and-VEGET ATION. 
The roots of plants are- diſtinguiſhed, 
according to their different forms, into 
bulboſo, fibroſe, granuloſe, grumoſe, tube- 
roſeg and tap roots. See Bur OSE, Sc. 
As to the 1 preſerving roots 
- for medicinal uſes, the Edinburgh; diſpen- 
ſatory dire&s, that the annual roots be 
taken up beſore they ſnoot out ſtems or 
flowers ; the biennial ones, for the moſt 
part, in the autumn of the firſt year; 
and the ptrennial ones when the leaves 
begin to fall, and therefore generally in 


autumn: then being [cleanſed by waſn- 


ing, and / freed from the withered and 
e fibres, they are to be hung in a 
mady place pervious to the air, till they 

are moderately dry: the thicker roots 


mould be flit lengthwiſe ; or they may 
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be. cut tranſverſely into thin pieces, and 
the pith taken out. Thelet 2 which 


with a: flat ceiling, 
that the height from the 


produces a 
c. quantity; called the ſecond, third, 
fourth, &c. power 


Roors, radites, in 


R OP 


are very numerous, have been treated of 
under their ſeveral articles Ruuzakz, 
JaLae, HELLeBoRE, Cc. c. 


ROOT-CRAFTING, in gardening. See the 


article GRAFTING, 


Roor, in mathematics, a quantity confi- 
dered as the baſis or foundation of a 


higher power ; or one which being mul- 
tiplied into itſelf any number of times, 
| ſquare, cubic, biquadratic, 


01 of the root, or quan- 
tity, ſo multiplied into itſelf: thus à is 


the ſquare root of ac a, or a; and 4 
the. ſquare root of 44 16. Again, 4 
is the cube · root of ax a&x a; and 


3 the cube · root of 3x 3 327 and ſo 
on. See the 11103 INvoLUTION, 


Pow, and EXTRACTION of roots. © 

The roots of powers are expreſſed by 
placing the radical ſign / over them, with 
a nuruber denoting what kind of root thev 
are: thus the ſquare or ſecond root of 16-is 
expreſſed by / x6; and the cube or third 
root of 27 b * 27; and, in general, 


the u th root of à raiſed to the power , 


is expreſſed by When the root 
of a compound quantity is wanted, the 


vinculum of the radical ſign muſt be 


drawn over the whole: thus the ſquare 


root of a 24 b is expreſſed by 


VV a*+2ab+b*; and it ought to be 


obſerved, that when the radical fign has 
no number above it, to denote what root 


is wanted, the ſquare root is always 
meant; as 2, or y/ 16, is the {quare 


root of a*, or the ſquare root of 16. 

rammar, are the pri- 
mitive words of a Janzconge: whence the 
others are formed or derived. See the ar- 
ticles WoRD and LanGuace. 


ROPE, hemp, hair, Sc. ſpun out into a 


thick yarn, and then ſeveral ſtrings of 
this yarn twiſted together by means of a 
wheel, When made very ſmall it is 


called a cord, and when very thick, a 


cable. See Cord and CaBr Et; 


Dr. Defaguliers, in the firſt volume of 


his Experimental Philoſophy; has com- 
7 the forces neceſſary to bend ropes 
of different diameters, Tretched by dit- 
ferent weights, round rollers of different 
bigneſf s, t be as in the following table. 
"0" _ Re- 
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On the whole, it is found by experi- 
ments, that the difficulty of bending a 
rope round a roller decreafes directly as 
the diameter of the roller increaſes z or 
is, inverſely, as the diameter of the 
roller, 1 

Ropes are made for various uſes, as for 
' binding, ſtaying, drawing, ſuſpending, 
Er. bY | 


The greateſt conſumption of ropes is in 
navigation, for the tackling of ſhips : 
where, though ropes include the whole 
- cordage, there are ſeveral particularly fo 
. denominated, and which have particular 
names given to them: theſe are, 1. Aun- 
+ Ing-ropes, which are for ſpreading the 
- Aunings. 2. Bell-ropes, which are made 
faſt to the crank for ſtriking it. 3. Boat- 
rope, that by which the boat at the ſtern 
is towed. 4. Bolt-ropes, the head and 


body ropes ſowed round the fails. 5. 


Breaſt · rope, that made faſt to the ſnrouds 
in the chains, to ſupport the man that 
heaves the lead. 6. Bucket · rope, that 
- which is tied to the bucket, for hauling 
up water. 7. Bugy-rope, that which is 
tied to the buoy by one end, and to the 
ſtock of the anchor by the other. 8. Can- 
' hook-ropes, which are. ſeized to each 
hook, to hoiſt hogſheads, &c. on board. 
_ Cat-rope, that uſed for hoiſting up the 
anchor in order to be ſtowed at the bow. 
20, Davit-rope, is reeved through a hole 
made at each end, for hauling the davit 
to either ſide of the fore-caſtle. 11. 
Entring- rope, to take hold of, in going 
up the thip's fide. 12. Luff-hook-rope, 
is for bouſing the tack aboard, when it 
biows hard, and is a fort of preventer to 
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- fide to fide. 


of the fteering-w 
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the tack. 13. 'Grapnel-rope, that whidlt 


being bent to a grapnel, either the long - 


pinnace, or yawl from ſteeving, or going 


too much in and out hen towing. 15. 


Parrel- rope is reeved through the ribs 


and trucks, and, with the breaſt-ropes, 


boat, pinnace, or yawl rides oY it. 14. 
Gueſs· rope, is for keeping the ong- boat, 


laſhes the parrel to the maſts. 16. Rud- 


der- rope, that reeved through a hole in 
the boat's rudder. 17. Slip- rope is for 
triſeing up the bites of the cable to the rails 
of the head. 
reeved through the eyes of the ſtantions. 
19. Swabb- rope ſerves as a handle to 
the eyes of the ſtantions. 20. To 


1 8. Stantion- ro 


ropes are thoſe with which the top · maſts 


are ſet or ſtruck ; they are reeved through 
an iron-bound block, which hooks under 
the cap, and then reeved through the 


„ thoſe 


heel of the top- maſt; the other part of 


them comes down to the top-tackle- 
falls, which has double blocks iron- 
bound, and hooks to ring bolts upon 
the deck. 21. Tiller-ropes, are to keep 


the tiller ſteady, that it may not fly from 
22. Waſt-ropes, for boats 
to make faſt to, along ſide. 23. Wheel- 


rope, that which goes round the ſpindle 
eel, and from thence 


to the titter. 


* 


made up of junk; its uſe is to make 


ſinnet, mats, Sc. | | 
ROS, DEW. See the article DEW. 
ROSACEOUS, among botaniſts, an appel- 

lation given to ſuch | 


flowers, as are com- 
poſed of ſeveral petals or leaves, diſpoſed 


5 


dom that the number is two or four, ex- 
cept in the circæa and onagra. The 


moſt frequent number of leaves in theſe 
flowers is five, and ſuch as have four 
differ from the cruciform flowers, not 
only in their diſpoſition, but in this, that 
the number is in the ſame ſpecies inde · 
terminately, four, five, or fix, as is the 
caſe in the clematitis, the capers, and the 


i 


Roye-YARN, among ſailors, is the yarn. 
of any rope untwiſted, but commonly 


o 


— 


in a ſort of circular form, like thoſe of 
the roſe: ſuch are the flowers of the 
piony, crowfoot, einquefoil, Sc. In 
this ſort of flowers the diſpoſition only 
of the leaves is regarded, their number 
being of no conſequence. It is very ſel - 


ſpecies of rue, whereas in the cruciform 


ones it is ever conſtant. See BOTANY. 


ROS ARV, among the roman; catholics, 
the ſame with chaplet. See CHAPLET. 
Before a perſon repeats his roſary, he 
muſt croſs himſelf with it; he muft then 
xepeat 


* 
1 


R Os 
repeat the apoſtles' creed, and ſay a pater- 


naoſter, and three aves, on account of the 
cree relations which the virgin bears 


hy. 


.. . Roſary alſo denotes a particular form df 


N . 


ROSCOMMON, a county of Ireland, 
' bounded by 


which he paſſes on to his decads. 
devotion addreſſed te the virgin, to which 


tze chaplet of that name is accommo- 


dated. 


Letrim on the north, and 


Galway on the ſouth. 


ROSE, roſa, in botany, a genus of the 
. » ecoſandria-poly 
flower of which is compoſed of five pe- 
: i tals, obverſely cordated, and arranged in 


ia claſs of plants, the 


. .. a circular form: the fruit is formed of 
the fleſhy baſe of the cup, which is of a 


* a 
% 


o 


. 
4 
2 


turbinated figure, coloured, ſoft, con- 
taining only one cell drawn together at 
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plants, with a ringent monopetalous 


ROS 


flower, whereof the upper lip is bifid 


| 4 and erect, and the under lip trifid and 
- ®tothe three perſons in the trinity; after 


reflex ; there is no pericarpium, the cup 
holding the four ſeeds in its bottom. 


- Roſemary has at all times been a favou- 


the neck, and cbronated with ſome irre- 
gular laciniæ; the ſeeds are numerous, 


oblong and hairy. See plate CCXxxIV. 


he wild briar, with beautiful pinnated 


leaves, a white or pale red flower, and 


the common hip 2 fruit, is that above 
deſcribed : and, indeed, all the beautiful 
roſes in our gardens, are only varieties 
of this ſpecies, principally owing to cul- 
ture; the red, ; us damaſk, the white, the 


. . variegated, &c. roſes, being all produced 


1 
4m 


a 
* — 
* 
8 


* 


Ros, in architecture, an ornament cut in 


* 


4 


. 1 * 
4 i 


"hs 


from this original ſpecies. | 
The flowers of the red roſe are aſtrin- 


gent, thoſe of the damaſk-roſe purgative, 


The roſe · water of the ſhops, diſtilled from 


the flowers of the damaſk - roſe, has been 


celebrated for many virtues; but its fra · 


grant ſmell is the only quality now re- 


garded in it. There is alſo a ſyrup, 
made either from the juice, or infuſion 
of the freſh flowers of damaſk-roles. 


ay-Ros E, and Rase of Jericho. See the 


articles NERIUM and HESPERIS. 


the form of a roſe, chiefly uſed in cor- 


niches, frizes, vaults of churches, Sc. 
and particularly in the middle of each 


face in the corinthian abacus. 


firſt truck. in the reign. of Edward III. 
It was formerly current at 6s. 8 d. and 
ſo called becauſe ſtamped with a roſe. 


RosE- wood, rhodium, or aſpalathum, in 


the materia medica. 


See ASPALATH. 


ROSEBRUGGE, a town of Flanders, 
- eleven miles north-weſt of Vpres. 

ROSEMARY, roſmarinus, in e- a 
genus of the diandria monogynia clals o 


[5 


— 


and the fruit of the wild roſe pectoral. 


_ 
/ 


. ROSE-NOBLE, an antient engliſh gold-coin, - 


- ftren 


rite ſhrub in medicine: it is-full of vola- 
tile parts, as appears by its taſte, ſmell, 


and analyſis. It is a very valuable cepha- 
lie, and is good in all diſorders of the 
nerves, and in hyſteric and hypochon- 


driac caſes. It is good in palſies, apo- 
plexies, epileplies, and vertigoes. It 

ns the fight, and ſweetens the 
breath. It is andatly commended by ſome 
againſt obſtructions of the viſcera, parti- 
cularly of the liver and ſpleen ; and in the 
jaundice. The flowers have the credit 


ol being great cordials ; and ſome ima- 
gine they even poſſeſs the virutes of the 
whole plant in a more exalted degree than 


any other part. However, the flower 
tops, leaves, and huſks, together wit 


the leaves themſelves, are much fitter for 


all purpoſes, than the flowers alone. 


ROSICRUCIANS, or RoSYCRUCIANS, 


See the article RosYCRUCIANS. 


- ROSIENNE, a town of Samogitia, in 

Poland: eaſt longit. 239 300, north lat. 
3 38 of. 8 z 
ROSIN, or RESIN. 
' ROSS, a county of Scotland, bounded by 


See Rx51N. 


Sutherland on the north, by the German 
fea and the Murray frith on the eaſt and 
' ſouth, and by Inverneſs-ſhire and the weſt- 

ern ocean on the ſouth and welt. 


Ross is alſo a market-town, ſituated on the 
river Wye, eleven miles ſouth of Here- 


ford. 


- ROSSANO, a city and port-town of Ca- 
_  Jabria, in the kingdom of Naples, eighty 


miles ſouth-weſt of Taranto. 


+ ROSSE, a port-town of Ireland, twenty- 
two miles weſt of Kinſale. 
ROS-SOLIS, $UN-DEW, 


an agreeable 
ſpirituous liquor, compoſed of burnt bran- 
dy, ſugar, cinnamon, and milk-water 
and ſometimes perfumed with a little 
mutk : it is ſo called, as being at firſt 
prepared wholly of the juice of the plant 
ros-folis, or droſera. See the article 
DROSERA. 


ROSTING, or RoasTING. See the ar- 


ticle RoasTING. 


ROSTOCK, an imperial city of lower 


Saxony, ſituated on a bay of the Baltic 


ſca: eaſt longit. 229 15, and north lat. 


549 20. 


RGS TOF, or Ros rova, the capital of a 


territory of the ſame name, in Ruſſia 2 
10 C 2 x 


alt | 


Fi 


ROT 


- eaſt longitude 4o®, and north latitude 


. v5 | 
ROSTRA, in antiquity, a part of the ro: 
man forum, wherein orations, pleadings, 


funeral harangues, &c, were delivered. 
ROSTRI-FORMIS pRoczssvs, in ana- 
tomy. See the article Cox AcoipkEs. 


ROSTRUM literally denotes the beak or 


bill of a bird; and hence it has been fi- 


guratively applied to the beak, or head 


of a ſnip. 


Ros rRUu, in chemiſtry, implies the noſe 


or beak of the common alembic, which - 


-. conveys the liquor diſtilled into its re- 
ceiver, See the article ALEMBIC. 


ROSYCRUCIANS, Ros1CRUCIaNs, or 
brothers of the roſy croſs, a name aſſumed 
philoſophers, 

Who appeared, or at leaſt were firſt taken 
beginning of 


. 5 by a ſect or cabal o 


notice of, in Germany, in the 
the XVIth century. They pretended to 


be maſters of all ſciences, and to have 


many important ſecrets, particularly that 


of the philoſopher's ſtone. See the article 


PuILOSOPHER. ; 
Their ſociety is frequently denoted by the 
abbreviatures F. R. C. 

ROT, a diſeaſe incident to ſheep, ariſing 
from wet ſeaſons, and too moiſt paſture. 
It is a very hard thing to prevent the rot, 
if the year prove very wet, eſpecially in 


where broom grows, are the beſt places 
of preſervation for them. Sheep are ſome- 
times all cleared of the rot, when not too 
tar gone with it, only by removing them 
into broom- fields. Scurvy-grafs, muſtard, 


prevention of it. 


may be of ſervice: but the rational way 
of attacking all diſorders in cattle, is by 
conſidering what are the cauſes of them. 
It will appear, upon enquiry, that wet 
ſeaſons are the general occaſions of the 


adviſable for the owners, when ſuch ſea- 
ſons come on, to remove thoſe animals in- 
to the drieſt paſtures they can, and then 
to feed them principally with dry ſweet 


prevent the occaſion : and if they were 
already a little infected, ſome ſalt%iven 


with their dry food, would be a happy 
means of curing them. 


Aititle WHEEL, 
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of a wheel 


May and June. Salt-marſhes, and lands 


parſley, and thyme are allo good for the 


Some propoſe the giving ſheep half a hand- 
ful of bay-ſalt, every month or oftener ; 
and there is great probability that this 


rot in ſheep, and therefore it would be 
hay, oats, bran, and the like; this would 


ROTA, WHEEL, in mechanics. See the ROTATION; in 


ROT. 


There is a clebrated/ problem in me- 
chanies, called rota 2 
wheel, becauſe that philoſopher is the firſt 
who took notice of it. The matter to be 

accounted for, is how a point in the nave 
comes to deſcribe, during one 

revolution, a line equal to the length of 
the outer circumference of the wheel, 
when a point in the outer circumference 
dad pda LORE MEN 4 GT 

Many great men having attempted in 
vain to account for this phenomenon, 
Mr. de Meyran, à french gentleman, hid 
the good fortune to light on a ſolution of 
it, which the Academy of Sciences de- 
clared to be ſatisfadtory. It is this: a 
wheel is only acted on, or draven forward, 
in a right line: its eireular motion; or 
rotation, ariſing purely from the reſiſtance 
of the ground whereon it is applied. Nowy 

this reſiſtance is equal to the force where · 
with the wheel is drawn in the right line, 
inaſmuch as it defeats that direction; 
and, conſequently, the cauſes of the two 
motions being equal, their effects are 
equal too; or, a point in the wheel de- 


ſeribes, — revolution, a right 


line on the 
mene. . 
But as to the nave of the wheel, the caſe 
is otherwiſe ; for though it is drawn in a 
right line by the ſame force as the outer 
circumference, yet it only turns round 
becauſe the heel turns, and ean only 


und equal to its outer cir- 


turn with it, and in the ſame time. 


Hence it follows, that its circular velocity 
is leſs than that of the-circumference of 
the wheel, in the ratio of the two cir - 
cumferences; and therefore, of courſe, 
its circular motion is leſs than its rectili- 
near one. Since then it neceſſarily de- 
ſcribes a right line equal to that deſcribed 
by the circumference of the wheel, it can 
only do it by ſliding along. 1 
RoT is alſo the name of an eccleſiaſtical 
court at Rome, compoſed of twelve pre- 
lates, whereof one muſt be a German, 
another a Frenehman, and two Spaniards; 
the other eight are Italians, three of 
whom muſt be Romans, and the other 
five a Bologneſe, a Ferraran, a Milaneſe, 
a Venetian, and a Tuſcan. Wt 
This is one of the moſt auguſt tribunals 
in Rome, which takes cognizances of all 
- Juits in the territory of the church, By 
appeal; as alſo of all matters beneficiary 
and patrimonial. | er 
try, a term chief- 
ly applied to the circumvolution uf any 


„ ð ͤ ara oy Ce 


ROT. 
-  Farface- rounfl A fixed and inimoveable 


tion: and by ſuch rotations it is, that ſo- 
| lids are conceived to be gene. See 
the article SENSSAs. 
The late ingenious Mr. de Moi bes 
how ſolids, thus generated, may be mea- 
| ſured or cubed. His method is this: for 
the flum ion of ſuch ſolids, take the pro- 
duct of the flu ion of the abſciſs, mul - 
tiplied by the circular baſe; and ſuppoſe 
the ratio of a 8 circle inſarib- 


dd in it to be =: then the equation ex- | 


= as Mose of any circle, whoſe 
ar a, e here - 


| 2 ſphere ;_ and, conſequent- 
ſp the portion Dot aidsx- —xZx3, and 


the eireumſeribed cylinder is 4 W [ 
and therefore the portion of the ſpl 


to the portion of the circumſcribed — | 


the; as 44— 3 7X to d -x. 
ROTATION, or Revo. vT109, in aſtro- 
nomy. See REVOLUTION. | 
ROTATORES, in anatomy, the hams by 
which ſome call the oblique muſcles of the 
eye. See EYE and OBLIQUUS. 
ROT ATORES is alſo applied to the trochan- 
ters of the tkigh- bone. See the article 
'FemokRrs os and TROCHANTER. | 


2 à town of Franconia, in 


Germany t caſt Jong. x0® 5', north lat, 
' 49? 200. 
ROTENBURG is alſo a town of lower Sax- 
ony, in the dutehy of — twenty- 
four miles eaſt of | 


ROTHER, — gee Rupp ER. 


ROTHERAM, a market- town of York- 
ſhite, —_— miles fouth-welt of 


Vork. 8 
ROTH6AY, a ent- town of . 


land, in the iſle of Bute: welt longit. | 


o and north lat. 5 50 
RF 


ING; à town of Franconia; Ger- | 


— ealt long. 9% 50%, and hort lat. 


ROTOND, « or Rorvnpo, in architec- pa 


ture, an appellation given to any build- 


ing that is round both within and with- 


| out ſide, whether it. de a church, à ſa- 


Jon, or the like. The moſt celebrated 


8 — of the antients, is the pantheon 
at Rome. See the article PANTHEON, 

ROTTENNESS, or PUTKEFACTION. 
ges tue article PUTAEFACTION: 
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+ which is called the axis of its rota - 


R O 


ROTTERDAM, A of the TRY 
7 of Holland, rat pn the = bank 
of the Maeſe, thirty miles ſouth of Am- 
ſterdam, and thirteen myles/ ſouth-eaſt af 
the Hague: att, long, af 20% and north 
lat. 329. 
ROTULA, in, anatomy, the fans 
patella. See the article . hs 
ROTULORUM CUST Os. See Cosros. 
ROTULUS, a-'RObL, See Rolrx. 
ROTUNDO, or ei en See the ar- 
ticle Rorexpo. 
ROTUNDUS,/in anatomy, a name given 
to ſeveral muſcles, otherwiſe called teres. 
See the articles ERES and MUSCLE. 
Pronator ROTUNDUs, See PRONaToR. 


ROTWEIL, 2 town of Swabi — 
. 0 1 n wabia, in Ger. 


2 ſituated on the river Neckar: eaſt 
— 89 zol, and north lat, 48% 8% 
ROUC OU, in botany, the name of a ſpe · 
cies of mitella. See MirELL A. 
ROUEN, 2 city of France, and capital of 

_ Normandy, ſituated on the north "fide of 
the Seyne, ſixty · five miles north of Pa- 
ris, and forty-five miles ſouth- eaſt of 
Havre de Grace and the Britiſh Channel: 
eaſt long. 1 6', north lat. 49 300. 
ROVEREDO, a city of the bithoprio of 

Trent, eight miles ſouth of Trent, 
ROVERGNE, a diviſion of Guienne, in 

France. 

ROUGE- CROSS. See PoURSUrVANT. 
ROUGHNESS, m mechanics. See the 
articles FRICTION aud RESI1STAN CE. 
ROVIGO, the capital of the Poleſin de Ro- 

Vigo, in Italy, ſubject to Venice : caſt- 
long. 12% 28% north lat. 45% (/. 
ROUND, rotundas, in geometry. See the 
arten CixcLe, GLOBE, and SPHERE. 
The italian muſicians give the name of þ 
round, to what we call a flat 5. dee the 
article FLAT. | 
RovnD, in a military ſenſe, 6gnifies a walk 

vhich ſome officer, attended with a party of 

ſoldiers, takes in 4 fortified place around 

the ramparts, in the night · time, in order 

. to ſee that the centries are watchful, and 
every thing in good order. 

The — * are to challenge the rounds 
at a diſtance, and reſt their arms as they 
{s, to let none come near them; and 
when the round comes near the guard, 
the centry calls aloud, <ubo comes there? 
and being anſwered; the rounds ; he fays 
fand; and then calls the cor rat of the 
guard, who draws his ſword, and calls 
. alſo, awho comes there © and hen he is 

anſwered, the routds, he who bas the 
word advances; and the N receives. 


+ I 


|| 
| 
| 
| 
t | 
| 
I: 
| 
: 
| 


+ very 


RO U 
- it with his ſword pointed to the giver's 


breaſt. In ſtrict garriſon the rounds go 


every quarter of an hour. 


' Way of the RounDs. See War. 
:Counter-ROUNDS. See COUNTER, 


RovuND-HOUSE, a kind of priſon, for the 
nightly watch in London to ſecure diſor- 


derly' perſons, till they can be carried be - 


fore a magiſtrate, See WATCH. 
RouND-HOUSE, in a ſhip; the uppermoſt 
room, or cabbin, on the ſtern of a ſhip, 
where the maſter lies. | 


To Round à horſe, in horſemanſhip, a 


general term for all ſorts of maneges upon 


.a volt, or circular tread, See the ar- 


ticle VOLT. 
ROUNDELAY, a kind of antient poem, 


thus termed, according to Menage, from 


its form, becauſe it turns back again to 
- the firſt verſe, and thus goes round. This 


poem is little known among us, but is 
common among the French, who 
It conſiſts commonly 
of thirteen verſes, eight whereof are in 


call it rondeau. 


one rhyme, and five in another. It is 
divided into couplets, at the end of the 
fkcond and third whereof the beginnin 
of the roundelay is repeated, and that if 
poſſible in an equivocal or pauſing ſenſe, 
ROQUNDELET. See RUNDLET, 
ROUNDNESS, ROTUNDITY. 
article SPHERICITY. , - 
ROUNDO, RKOUNDELAY, in muſic, a kind 
of burden or ritornello, where the be- 
ginning of each couplet is repeated at the 
end thereof. 
ROUSE, among falconers, is when a hawk 
lifts up and ſhakes herſelf. 


RovssE a bawyzr, or cable, in the ſea- . 
language, ſignifies to haul in part of the 


hawſer or cable, which lies flack in the 
water, T 
ROUSELAER, a town of the Netherlands, 
in the province of Flanders, ſituated ele- 
ven miles north-eaſt of Ypres. 
'ROUSILLON, formerly a vince of 
Spain, now united to France, is bounded 
by Languedoc on the north, by the Me- 
diterranean fea on the eaſt, by Catalonia 
on the ſouth, and by the Pyrenean 
mountains on the weſt, being about fitty- 
five miles long, and thirty · ſix broad. 
ROVUSSIN, in the manege, is a ſtrong, 
well-knit, and towed horſe, fuch as are 
brought into France from Germany and 
Holland, 


ROUT, a public road, hi „or courſe, 
eſpecially that which military forces take. 


| This word is alſo uſed for the defeat and 
| Eight of an army. N 
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See the 


ROW 


to an aſſembly 
of - perſons, going forcibly to commit 


Rour, in law, is app 


ſome unlawful act, whether they execute 


it or not. 6? 


The difference between a rout and a riot 
ſeems to be this, chat a rout is where 
F —.— are unlawfully aſſembled, and 

have moved forwards, in order commit 
the unlawfſul act intended, but part with - 
out doing it: whereas riot is taken for 

the diſorderly fad commited by any ſuch 
unlawful aſſemby. Two things, how - 

eber are common both to riot and rout, 

as alſo unlawful afſembly ; the one is, 

that three perſons at leaſt be gathered to- 
_ gether :. the other is, that, being gather- 
ed together, they diſturb the peace either 
by words, ſhew of arms, turbulent geſ- 
ture, or actual violence. See Rior. 
ROWEL, among farriers, a kind of iſſue, 
made by drawing a ſkain of ſilk, thread, 
hair, or the like, through the nape of 
the neck, or other part, of a horſe ; 
anſwering to what, m furgery, is called 
a ſeton. See the article SETQN. 

The rowelling of horſes is a method of 

cure frequently had recourſe to, in caſes 
of inward ſtrains, eſpecially about the 
ſhoulders or hips, as alſo for hard fwell- 
ings not eaſy to be diſſolved. The opera- 
tion is this: a little ſlit being made 
—__ the ſkin, __ an breadth 
ow the part aggrieved, big enough to 
ut a — the ſkin. is iſe 
rom the fleſh, the end of the quill put 
in, and the ſkin blowedfrom thefleſh up- 

2 _ all 2 Roe then 

. the hole being with the finger, 
the part blown is beat then had frek: 

and the wind ſpread with the hand all 
over, and then let go; this done, a ſkain 

of horſe-hair, or red ſarſenet, half the 

thickneſs of the little finger, is put in a 

rowelling needle, ſeven or eight inches 
. long, and the needle is put into the hole, 
and drawn through again, ſix or ſeven 

inches higher; then the needle is drawn 
out, and the two ends of the rowel tied 
together, anointing it every day, as well 
as before the putting it in, with ſweet 
butter and hog's greaſe, and drawing 


it backwards and forwards in the ſkin, 


to make the putrid matter diſcharge itſelf 
more plentiftully. /Þ. .... 
- - Others, diſliking theſe rowels, as mak- 
ing too a fore and ſcar, uſe the 


french — which is a round piece ot 
ſtiff leather, with à hole in the midſt, 
lay ing it flat between the fleſh and ſkin, 
the hole in the cowel juſt againſt that 2 
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the llein ſewang at with a needle and 
thread dr through the hole and the 
ſkin, cleaning it onee in two or three 
days, and then anointing it afreſh, - 
RoweELs pur. $6 run. 
RO WS of e. See PARALLEILI SM. 
ROXBURG Hz See/Trviorbate, 
ROXENT care; or Rock of Liſbon, a 
mountain and remarkable promontory in 
Portugal, ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, 
at the north entrance of the river Tagus, 
' twenty-two miles north of Liſbon. 
ROYAL, wr'RE64L; ſomething belong- 
ing to 4 king: thus we ſay, royal fami- 
bY, royal aſſent, «royal exchange, Cc. 
See 


ROYALTIES; the rights of the king, 
. otherwiſe called the king's prerogative, 
and the regalia. See ' PREROGATIVE 
a Raa on? 4 bag 

ROYAN,:a caſtle of France, in the pro- 

vince of Saintonge, ſituated at the mouth 
of the river Garonne, thirty miles ſouth 
of Rochelle. et r een 

ROYENA; 8 a genus of the de- 
candria dig ynia claſs: of plants, the co- 
rolla whereof is formed of a ſingle pe- 
tal; the tube is of the length of the 
. calyx ; the limb is patent, reflex, and 
divided into ſive oval ſegments; the fruit 
is à roundiſn capſule, formed of four 
valves, marked with four furrows, but 
containing only one cell; the ſeeds are 

four oblong-+triangular nuts, included 

in a calyptra. ! 

ROYENIA, in botan 
- loeſelia. See the article LOESSBELIA. 

ROYSTON; a- market-town, ſituated in 

the counties of Hertford and Cambridge, 

© thirty-eight miles north of London. 

RUATAN, an iſland in the gulph of Hon- 

duras, in north America: weſt longit. 

- $99; and north lat. 166. 

RUBARB. See RuzaR BZ. | 

RUBBING. - See the articles ATTRITION 

RUBELLIO} in kdtyology, the. n 

LIO, in 1 1 0 * E name 

- whereby ſome authors call the roach. 

See the article CyprIyvs. : n 

RUBEOLA, in botany, the fame with the 
crucianella. See CROUcIRN LL A. 

RUBE TA, the rob; in zoology. See 

the article Tau. 

RUBIA, MADDER, in botany, a genus of 
the tetrandria monog ynia claſs of plants, 
the corolla whereof conſiſts of a ſingle, 
plane acute petal, hollowed at the baſe, 
and divided into four ſegments; the fruit 
conſiſts of two ſucculent, ſmooth, round 

- berries, growing together ; the ſeed is 


* * be 
Nini 
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the articles FaMILY, Ass EN,; Sc. 


„ the ſame with the 


NU 
ſingle, roundiſh, and umbilicated. Se 
2 . * *. 2 * 
For the ſeveral uſes of this plant in dy- 
ing, c. ſee the article MabpE R. 

RU BIC AN, in the manege. A. horſe -is 
ſaid to be of a rubican colour, hen of a 
bay, ſorrel, or black, with a light grey 
zor white upon the flanks, but ſo that this 

grey or white is not predominant there. 

RUB IFY-ING; in: chemiſtry, the act of 

; 2 a thing red by the force of fire, 
Gero 915 e in 

RUBIGALIA, in antiquity, a feaſt cele- 

brated by the Romans, in honour of th 
god Rubigus, or the goddeſs Rubigo, to 

engage thoſe deities to preſerve the corn 
from blights and milde ws. 

The rubigalia were inſtituted hy Numa, 

in the eleventh year of his reign, and 
were celebrated on the ſeventh of the ca- 
lende of Mays 12519 i ol tn 115 
RUBIGO, 2 Jikaſa incident to corn, com 
- monly called mildew, being a ſpecies of 
-Dlight. See the article BLIGHT.: 


'RUBININSKA,, one of the northern pro- 


. vinces of Ruſſia, bounded by the province 
of Dwina on the north, by Syrianes on 
the eaſt, by Belozero on th * and 
1 lake of Onega on the weſt. 
RU BRIC, rubrica, in the canon- law, ſig- 
nifies a title or article in certain antient 
law- books; thus called becauſe written, 
as the titles of the chapters in our antient 
\ Bibles are, in red letters. 1 
Rubrics alſo denote the rules and direc- 
tions given at the beginning, and in the 
courſe of, the liturgy, for the. order and 
manner in which the ſeveral parts of the 
office are to be performed. There are 
5 2 rubries and ſpecial rubrics, a gu- 
ric for the communion, Cc. In the 
- romiſh Miſſal and Breviary are rubrics 
for matins, for lauds, for tranſlations, 
beatifications, commemorations, c. 


W357 
24 


RUBRICA, in natural hiſtory, a, name 


given to ſeveral kinds of marles and 
ochres, the two principal of which are 
the rubrica fabrilis of authors, being a ſoft 
heavy red marle, commonly called reddle, 
and uſed by painzers, c. dee the articles 
- MAaRLE and RR DDE. The other, call- 
ed the rubrica ſinopiea of the antients,; is 
a ſine heavy purple ochre, much uſed bath 
in painting and medicine. See-OCHRE. 
RUBUS, the BRAMBLE.and RASPBERRY- 
- BUSH, in botany, a genus of the. 2co- 
ſandria: pentag ynia clas of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of five roundiſh 
erecto patent petals, of the length ef the 
cup, and inſerted into it; the fruit is a 
| compound 


RUB7 - [2264], Rug 


compound. berry; the acinĩ it is compoſed 
of are roundiſh, and arranged into a clu- 
ter, cotivex at top and concave below, 
each aeihus has only one cell ;. the ſeeds 


"are" fin ngle and oblong; the receptacle of 


the pericarpia is conic z the acini in moſt 

of the ſpecies grow togeth ether ſo as to be 
inſeparable without bre * doe Plate 
 COXXMNV. fig. 4. 85 


The uſe of this tr adidas is as a 


refrigerant and aſtt ingent, and therefore 
the fruit, leaves, &c. are recommended 


In dyſenteries, 21 n 


of the womb, noſe; Ge. 
RUBY, „ubinut, in natural hiſtory, a ſpe- 
' cies of the c Am claſs of gems, 


ing a beautiful gem of a red colour with N 


« an admixture of purple. See GR. 
his, in ãts moſt p —— and beſt — 
ed ftate;isa gem of iprodigious beauty 


extreme value; it is jr 8. found ley 


. = and free from blemiſhes or 
dut much more frequently debaſed s eat - 
ly in its value by them, Upecially in the 


larger ſpecimens,” It is of very great 


hardneſs, equal to that of the fa 

and ſecond only to the diamond. It i is 

various. f in ſize; but leis ſudjec̃t to varia 
tions in its ſhape than moſt of the other 


ems. It is 2 ound very ſmall, 
2 


its moſt common fize being equal to 
that of the bead of the largeſt — of 
pins but it is ſound of four, eight, or 
ten caracts; and ſomotimes, though very 
- rave, up to twenty thirty, or forty. It 
' is never found of an angular or eryſtalli- 
+ form ſhape; but always of a.pebble-like 
figure; often roundithy ſometimes oblong 
and much · larger atione end than at the 
dtcher; and in ſomeſort reſembling a 

and is uſually flute ou Der. It 
commonly is naturally ſo bri : 
on the e to need no 3 
and whker its eee adenit ' of! 


ſet without” cutti iti i$s:often- worn 11 


' its rough ſtate, and vv itk no: other than ts 
natixe poliſn. Our jewellers are very 
nice; though not perſecthy determinate, 
in their diſtinRions of this gem, .know- 
ing it, in its different degrees of colour, 
| — —— names : thefirft is 
a ruby, name given it in its 
colouned/and moſt perfect ſtate: 

the ſecond is the/ſpinet ruby; under this 


name they comprè hend thoſe rubies which. 


are · of a ſome what leſs bright colour than 


the ruby ſimply ſo- called: cke third is — 
balafs- e name they expreſs 


| «ple yer a very bright ruby; with. à lefs 


admixture of thi purple, inge cha in As 
deeper coloured — is of le value 

than the deeper one. 
We bare the troe- ruby on) 


y from. the 
eaſt-Indies;_ and the principal mines of it 
ares in the kingdom of 


U and the 
iſland of Ceylon. We have in Eutope 

* to the colour of the ruby, 
but nothing of its luſtre or 

. hardneſs. - The ruby | ſeems) to owe. its 

colour ta Id, it being — to ſepa- 

rate a ſmall portion of gold from the little 

2 bies, and —— to give the true 
| 22 ——— to fiftitious paſte: by 

—— 


. — prpuing wetalline colour 
from and tin, fer tinging glaſs of 2 
ruby — is, accotding| to ny a8 
Follows: Diffolve gold in aqua · regia, 
and dilute the fine yellow-falntiar with a 
large proportion of fair water ; to the 


mixture add a ſuſſicient of a ſa- 
turated folution of tin, — alſo in 
aqua-regia, at ſeveral times, and a 


moſſ beautiful + — urple· coloured 
powder will ſoon fall to the bottom of the 
2 decant; the liquor and 
TIES a few grains whetepf 
; — 1m m with-white cryſtallize 
ria vill tinge it — 1 of an ex- 
tremely fine purple or ruby colour. 
In M. Savary's Dit. de Commerce, we 
have the following table of the value of 
rubies, — four grains, 


IM ten Carats ! 1 


J.. 8. d. 

A ruby of ons carts wonk 115 00 
f two! U— — .' 9. ao oc: 

48897 . „22 10 00 


O four 33 16 00 

e „ 7 np 48 09 oo 

K ü fe times 6, 0 00 

Of ſeven 15 „ 84 00.00 

Of eight: < ' 106 00 o 

Of nine — 150 00 oa 

Of ten 216 00 00 

Ros, in heraldry, denotes the red colour 

wherewith the arma of noblemen are 

blazoned ; being the fame which in the 

arms of others, not noble, is called 
gules. See the article GULEs. 

RUCTATION;. BELCHING, a ventoſity 

ariſing from — 5 — and diſcharging 

itſelf at the with a very diſagreea - 

ble noiſe. There are belches owing to 

dae — 2 — or 

emptineſs. incy ypochondriac 

hyſterie perſons —— lia- 

| ble to this diforder, 7 TY are rather = 


K 


2 nn 


LAS 
— 


Ki AAN eee eee 


N 8 7 58 8 


R 


RUD 


minatives and hot liquors. 


RUDBECKIA, DWARF 'SUN-FLOWER, 
in botany, a genus of the Hugeneſia- 
' polygamia claſs of plants, the compound 


flower of which is radiated ; but the her- 
maphrodite corollulæ of the diſc are tu- 


buloſe and very numerous: the ſtamina 
are ſive very ſhort capillary filaments ; 
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be eured with proper ſtomachics than car- 


RUF 


uſed by Vitruvivs for the laying df paV 


ment with pebbles. 
Td 


' fary that the ground be well "beaten, to 


cracking; then a ſtratum of little ſtones 


make it firm, and to prevent it from 


are laid, to be afterwards bound together 


with mortar made of lime and fund. 


and there is a ſmall orbiculated ſeed after 


each of the hermaphrodite corollulæ, and 
are all contained in the cup, affixed to a 


888 o 


ſhip, and which, oppoſing ſometimes 


one fide to the water and fometimes 
another, turns or lirects the veſſel this 


way or that. See SHIP. 


hung on the ſtern- poſts by four or five 
iron-hooks, called pintles, ' ſerving as it 


| were for the bridle df a ſhip to turn her 
about at the pleaſure of the ſteers- man. 
The rudder being perpendicular; and 


withoutſide the ſhip, another piece of tim- 
ber is fitted to it at right angles, which 
comes into the ſhip, by which the rudder 


is managed and directed. This latter 
properly is called the helm or tiller ; and 


ſometimes, though improperly, the rud- 


der itſelf. The power of the rudder is 
_ Teducible'to that of the lever. See the 


article LEVER. 


As to the angle the rudder ſhould make 


with the keel, it is ſhewn, that in the 
working of ſhips, in order to ſtay or bear 
up the ſooneſt poſſible, the tiller of the 


_ rudder ought to make an angle of 


with the keel, 


ze 
A narrow rudder is beſt 
fora ſhip's failing, provided ſhe can feel 


itz; that is, be guided and turned by it: 


DDER, in navigation, a piece of tim · 
ber turning on hinges in the ſtern df the 


If the ſand be new, its proportion may 
be to the lime as three to ene; if dug 


out ef old pavements or walls, as five to 


Wo. = , 1 a 
Ruderation, Daviler obſerves, is alſo uſed 
by Vitruvius for the coarſeſt and moſt 


artleſs kind of maſonry, where à wall is 
ie Pf 


as itwetecobled up. 


RUDIARIUS, in antiquity, a veteran 


the ſervice. | 
The rudder of a ſhip is a piece of timber RUDIMENT S, rudimenta, the firſt prin- 


R 


R 


gladiator who had got a diſcharge from 
See GLADIATOR, ' 


ciples or. grounds of any art or ſcience, 
called alſo the elements thereof. See the 
article ELEMENT, a ag 

UDIS, a ene e en ſtick, which the 
prætor among the Romans gave the gla- 
diators as a mark of their freedom àhd 
difmiſſion. eee! 10 216097 af 1 
UF, ruta, in botany.” See RUTA. 


RUELLIA, in botany, a genus of the 
dliidynamia angloſpermia claſs of plants, 


the corolla whereof confiſts of a ſingle pe- 
tal: the tube is of the length of the cup, 
with a patulous' inclined neck: the limb 


is quinquifid, patent, and'obtuſe, with the 


reſt: the fruit is a round capſule, ac 


two upper lacinii more reflex than the 


minated on both ſides, of the lengin of 


the cup, ſemibilocular and bivalve: the 
ſeeds hei 


ng a few in number, are roundiſh 
and compreſſed. | et 10 


RU FF, in icthyology, a ſpecies of the 


for a broad rudder will hold much water 


! 


on the naked of 


when the helm is put over to any ſide; 


but if a ſhip have a fat quarter, ſo that the 
. _ water cannot come quick and ſtrong to 
her rudder, ſhe will require a broad rud- 


der. The aft⸗moſt part of the rudder is 


called the rake of the rudder. = 
RUDENTURE, in architecture, the figure 
pf a rope or ſtaff, lometimes plain, ſome- 
times carved, with which the third 

part of the flutings of columns are fre- 


1 * 


quently filled up. 


-  Thereare alſo rudentures in relievo laid 


n the naked of pilaſters not fluted : 
an inftance of which we have in the church 
of St. Sapienza at Rome. 22 


RU DFRA TON, in building, a term 


— 


perca, with a cavernous head, and only 
one fin on the back. See PER 


The uſual ſize to which this ſpecies ar- 


rives is four or five inches, though/forme- 
times it will grow longer: the head; in 
itz general form is compreſſeꝶ, but flatted 
a little between the eyes; the beak is 
ſomewhat acute; the breaſt and Belly are 


| flatted ; the eyes are large, and of a 


variety of colours; the teeth are ſmall 


but numerous, there is a row of them in 
each jaw, and on the anterior part of the 
palate there are a number of teeth, ſo 
minute that they can ſcarce be ſeen 3 the 


lateral line is ſomewhat crooked; the - 


colour of the fifh is a browniſh} yellow 
with a number of black ſpots ; the fin 


on the back has twenty-eight rays, the 


16 D pectora!- 


perform the ruderation it is neceſ- 


—— 
— 
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RUL 
pectoral - ns eighteen, and the belly-fins 
each ſix. valid g056% 

Rurr, in ornithology, à ſpecies of the 
tringa, with a granulated. face, and a 
red beak and legs: it is about the big- 
neſs of the common jack daw. See the 

Eee 6 46 61. ol <p 
The head is round, and covered with a 
large tuft of feathers, except the ante- 
rior part, which is naked, but the ſkin is 
_ elegantly n with ſmall red tu · 

bercles, diſpoſed regularly and cloſel 
over it; the eyes are large, their alpedt 
bright and piercing, and their iris of a 
bright-hazel colour; the beak is mode- 
rately long and obtuſe at the end, it is 
of a bright fine red at the baſe, and ſome - 
times all over; the upper chap is a littie 
longer than the under one; the tongue is 
extended to the very top of the beak. 

See plate CCXXXV. fig. 3. 

RUFTER-HOOD, among falconers,, a 

lain leathern hood, large and open be- 
| kind, to be worn by an hawk when ſhe is 
firſt drawn. | | 

RUGEN, an iſland of the Baltic-ſea, on 
the coaſt of Germany, being part of the 
dutchy of ſwediſh Pomerania, ſeparated 

from the continent by a narrow channel: 
this iſland is thirty miles long, and near 

as many broad. . 4 

RUINS, a term particularly uſed for. mag- 

niicent buildings fallen into decay, by 
length of time, and whereof there only 
remains a confuſed heap of materials. 

RULE, regula, in matters of literature, a 


£ 


_— 


ſerved in any art or ſcience. ls 
The rules of philoſophizing, of reaſoning, 


of method, as alſo thoſe. to be obſerved in 


vi\:logic, morality, poetry, medicine, rhe- 
toric, Sc. have been already delivered 


under the articles PHILOSOPHIZING, . 


+ >REASONING, Sc. 


Rog, in arithmetic, denotes; an opera- 


tion performed with figures, in order to 


diſcover ſums or numbeis unknown. 


11 


92 
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R UL. 

It is called the Rule of Three from hay 
ing three numbers given to find a fourth 
but more properly, the Rule of Propor- 
tion, becauſe by it we find à fourth 


number proportional to three given num - 


maxim, canon, or precept, to be ob- 


The fundamental rules are addition, ſub- | 


traction, multiplication, and diviſion. 0 


See ADbDolr oN, Sc. i 


But beſides theſe, there are other rules 
denominated from their uſe; as tlfe rule 


tice, reduction, Sc. See the article 
 ALLIGATION, S. 
Rulk or THREE, GOLDEN; RULE, or 


bers: and becauſe of the neceſſary and 
extenſiwe uſe of it, it is called the 
Golden Rule. But to give a definition 
of it, with regard to numbers of parti - 
cular and determinate things, it is the 
rule by which we find a number of any 
, kind of things, as money, weight, Sc. 
ſo proportional to a given number of the 
ſame things, as another number of the 
ſame or different things, is to a third 
number of the laſt kind of thing. For 
the four numbers that are proportional 
muſt either be all applied to one kind of 
things; or two of them muſt be of one 
. kind, and the remaining two of another: 
becauſe there can be no proportion, and 
7 no compariſon of quantities 


All . that fall under this rule 
may be diſtinguiſhed into two kinds: 


into Bit to 
remove all difficulty as much as poſſible, 


| | hat is neceſſary for ſolving fuch queſti- 
of alligation, fellowſhip, intereſt, prac- _ 


: 
OS 80 8 


l NU 
treme, and divide the produ& by the 
dother, the quote is like the middle term, 
becauſe the number .ſought has ſuch a "and is the complete anſwer, if there is no 
- remainder; but if there is, then, 
Fourthly, Reduce the remainder to the 
denomination next below that of the 
middle term, and divide by the ſume 
1e divilor, the quotient is another part of 
or queſtion raiſed upon 7 yards 5 quar- 


- which the other given term belongs; and 
it is therefore ſaid to raiſe the queſtion; 


connection with it as one of theſe in the 
ſuppoſition has to the other. For exam- 
ple if 3 yards of cloth coſt; 4 I. 108. 
(here is the ſuppoſition) what are 7 yards 
3 quarters worth? here is the demand 


ters, and the former ſuppoſition. 
2. In the queſtion there will ſometimes 
be a ſuperfſuous term; that is, a term 
which, though it makes a circumſtance 
in the queſtion, yet is not concerned in 
the proportion, becauſe it is equally ſo in 
both the ſuppoſition and demand. This 
ſuperfluous term is always known by be- 
ing twice mentioned either directly, or 
by ſome word that refers to it, Example, 
if 3 men ſpend 20l. in ro days, how 


much, at that rate, will they ſpend in 


25 days? Here the 3 men is a ſuperflu- 
ous term, the proportion being among 
- the. other three given terms, with the 
number ſought; to that any number of 
men may be as well-ſuppoſed as: 3. 
Rule. Firſt, The ſuperfluous term (if 


there is one) being caſt out, ſtate the 


other three terms thus: of the two terms 
in the ſuppoſition, one is like the thing 


ſougbt (that is, of the ſame kind of 
thing the ſame way applied); ſet that 


one in the ſecond or middle place; the 


other term af the ſuppoſition ſer in the 
firſt place, or on the left hand of the 
middle; and the term that raiſes the 


queſtion, or with which the anſwer is 
Connected, ſet in the third place, or on 
the right hand; and thus the extremes 
are like one another, and the middle 
term like the thing ſought: alſo the 
firſt and ſecond terms contain the ſuppo- 
ſition, and the third raiſes the queſtion; 

ſo that the third and fourth have the ſame 


y 
. 


* — 


— 


1 


the anſwer in this new denomination, 


And if there is here alſo a remainder, re- 


duce it to the next denomination, and 
then divide. Go on thus to the loweſt 
denomination, where, if there is à re- 


. mainder, it mult be applied fraction-wiſe 


to the diviſor ; and thus you will have 
the complete anſwer in a ſimple or mixed 
number. 
Note, If any of the dividends is leſs than 
the diviſor, reduce it to the next denomi- 
nation, and to the next again, till it be 
greater than, or equal to, the diviſor, 
EXAMPLES, 
Queſt. I. If 3 yards of cloth coſt 8 8. 
what is the price of 15 yards? Anſw. 
408. or 214. * 
8 Explanation. 3 yards and 
th ds. 3858. contain the ſuppoſi- 
ds. S. yds. tion, and 38. is like 


3— N the thing ſought ; there- 
15 fore 8 8. is the middle 


3|120]408.,,, term, and yards on the left: 


MAT TORS: then the demand ariſes 
upon 15 yards, and therefore it is on the 
right. Again, from the nature of the 
queſtion it is plain, that 15 yards require 
more than 3 yards, i. e. the anſwer muſt 


be greater than the middle term; wheres 
fore 88. is to be multiplied by 15 yards; 


the product is zzes. which divided by 


dependance or connedt ion as the firſt and 


ſecond. This done, | 


| Secondly, Make all the three terms ſimple : 


numbers of the loweſt denominations ex- 
preſſed, ſo that the extremes be of one 


name. Then, 


291 Thirdly, Repeat the, queſtions from the 


numbers thus ſtated and reduced (argu- 
ing from the ſuppoſition to the demand) 


and 'obſerve whether the number fought 
unt 8 


” ought to be greater or leſſer than the 


middle term, which the nature of the 


queſtion, rightly conceived, will deter- 


mine; and accordingly, 3 the - 
middle term by the greater or leſſer ex- 


i 


W. 6. a ty m is in 415. N 


3 yards, quotes 40 8. without a remain- 


der; ſo 408. or 21. is the number ſought. 


Aeg. I. if 4 b. of ſugar on 8. gd. 
hat, is the value of 185.2 Anſwer, 


$29. 4404. 15 84 
Work, Expl. The ſuppoſition 


this laſt term being like 


4—2:9—18 thething ſought, which 
PAT is connetted with 1815. 
33d. wherefore the terms are 
FFs. ſtated according to the 
3 rule: then the muddle 
33 term being mixed, it is 
E to be reduced to pence, 
i and then argue thus; 
»* fit 4th. cot 33 d. 1815. 
4 >” mult coſt more; there» 


41812 farthings. fore multiply 34d. by 
| 3 edits 2315. an divide their 
26 D 2 product 


RUL 
product by 43 the quotient is 148 d. and 
2 remains, which is to he reduced to far- 
folnss and the product divided by the 
former quotjent, gives 2.3 ſo the anſwer 
zs 148 d. 2 farthings, or 12 8. 41d. be- 
cauſe 148 d. is, by reduction, 128. 4d. 
pe uk III. What is the price of 50 lb. 

pants when 32 15, 12,92, colt 41. 


298.2. Aufw. 61. 175, 44d. 
| „ 
W. oz. I. 6. . ok. 6. 97. 
22 1 4 8 40 
„ 56 des ieee 
15 2572 
"3880. 
3668 
Remainder 212 
EL 12 
arte 
e 3 
SOAP > 
5240779213542 
1822 : 
220 


worth, whereof 63 yards 2 quarters coſt 


Queſt. V. What time will 7 men be 
boarded for 251. when 3 men paid 251. 


reckoning 28 days to 1 month. 


ſor 6 months? Anſw. 2 months 10 . 
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Queſt; rv. What are 5 yards of ribband 


gl,? Anſw. 78. 10d, 1244 · 
4 1 Work. St 5 Explanation. The 
888 terms ſtated, and re- 
yds. qrs. I. yds. duced according to 
63 225-5 the rule, I find the 
1 anſwer ought to 
2 54qs.—5—20qrs. be leſs than the 
20 middle term; there- 
3 fore I multiply 51. 
20 by 20 quarters, but 
eee the product is leſs 
25a 22 than the divifor ; - 
41220 and ſo it is to be re- 
Rem. 222 duced to ſhillings, 
5 12 Which makes 2000s. 
254|2664|10 d. this divided by 254, 
254 quotes 78, The reſt 
124 of the work is plain, 
4 2 4 
254049611 2324. 
254 
242 


| men, mths. men. 


R U, 
Explanation; The 


— 


Work. 261. is a ſuperflu- 
odus number; then 


e 1 the ſuppoſition is 
in the < U 

15 2 „ 6 months, and the 

22 = * months. 6 demand regards 
Rem. the / men: the 
dem. 5 terms being all 
— ſimple, you are to 
711 12 16 5 days argue thus z if 3 


men are boarded 


| 6 momihs for 281. (or any ſum), men 
will be boarded for the ſame a ſhorter 


ume: thereſore multi ply 6 months * Js 
and divide the product 18 by 75 here - 


by the anſwer is found to be 2 months 
and 16 days, 


Queſt. VI. If the carriage on hundred 


aig colt 108. for 40 miles, | who much 
ht to be carried for the ſame price 2 5 
les and 3 quarters 2 Anw. 4 t. 


247 7 C0 bb. 


| Explanation. The 


leſſer than the firſt, requires 


Wok, | fuperfluous num- 
M. Cwt. M. qr. ber here is 108. 
40 3 25:3 and from the other 
WE. 0&5. three terms ſtated 
160 —3— 1 % %ĩ˙. and reduced, it is 
160 argued thas; if 3 
10881 cut. Cut. is carried 160 
Ts yam of a mile 
„ for 108. then a 
Rem. 68 greater weight will 
| . =, — carried for the 
103127202 qrs. me price 103 qrs. 
206 = a nt ; * 
em. "66: ore mu ti 3 b 
R i, . 160, winch divide 
wo the mc 480 by 
(SUB, 103, the anſwer is 
. 4 Cwt, 2 quarters 
103[1848r7,97, 16, 1710 9215. 
103 
e ee eee 
1 3 
97 


Note. The firſt four aveſions are what 
is called the rule of three direct, that is, 
where the third term being greater or 
leſſer than the firſt, requires that the an- 
ſwer alſo be greater or leſſer than the ſe- 
cond term. The two laſt queſtions are 
of the rule of three indirect, or reverle ; 

where the third term being greater or 
e fourth 
contrarily. leſſer or greater than the ſe- 
cond, Bu we have comprehended both 
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In one general rule. And from this ob- The uſe of the other ſide is all we gerd 
ſervation may be learned what queſtions here meddle with: x. The breadth of 
are of either kind. FE RR any ſurface, as beard,'glaſs, Sc. being 
RULE, in a, monaſtic ſenſe, a, ſyſtem of given, to find how much in length makes 
laws or regulations, whereby religious 4 ſquare foot. Find the number of 
bouſes are governed, and which t inches the ſurface is broad, in the line of 
religious make a vow, at their entrance, broad-meaſure, and right againſt it is 
to obſerve... Such are the rules of the the number of inches required. Thus, 
auguſtins, benedictins, carthuſians, fran- if the ſurſace were eight inches broad, 
ciſcans, Sc. See AUGUSTINS, Sc. eighteen inches will be found to make a 
RuBtEs of Court, in law, are certain orders ſuperficial foot. Or more readily thus: 
made, from time to time, in the courts. of Apply the rule to the breadth of the 
lar, which attornies are bound to ob- board, or glaſs, that end, marked 36, 
ſerveè, in order to avoid confuſion; and being equal with the edge, the other 
both the plaintiff and defendant are at edge of the ſurface will-ſhew the inches, 
their peril alſo bound to pay obedience and quarters of inches, which go to a 
to rules made in court relating to the | ſquare foot. 2. Ute of the table at the 
cauſe depending bet een them. end of the board meaſure. If a ſurface 
It is to be obſerved, that no court will be one inch broad, how many inches long 
. make a rule for any thing that may be will make a ſuperficial foot ? look in the 
done in the ordinary courſe; and that if upper row of figures for one inch, and 
a rule be made, grounded upon an affi- under it in the ſecend, row is twelve 
davit, the other fide may move the court inches, the ↄnſwer to the queſtion. 3. 
gainſt it, in order to vacate the ſame, Uſe of the line of timber -meaſure. This 


and thereupon ſhall bring into court a 


copy of the affidavit and rule. On the 


breach and contempt of a rule of court 


an attachment lies,; but it is not granted 
for diſobedience to a rule when the party 


reſembles the former; for having learn- 


ed how much the piece is ſquare, look 
for that number on the line of the timber · 


meaſure; the ſpace» thence to the end 


of the rule is the length which, ar that 


has not been perſonally ſerved; nor for 
diſobeying a rule made by a judge in his 
chamber, which is not of farce to ground 
a motion upon, unleſs the ſame be 
entered. 1 Bobs | 
A rule of court is granted every day the 
courts at Weſtminſter ſit, to priſoners of 
the king's bench, or fleet, priſons, to go 
at large about their private affairs. 
Rurx, or RULER, an inſtrument of wood 
or metal, with ſeveral lines delineated on 
it, of great uſe in practical menſuration. 


breadth, makes a foot of timber. Thus, 
if the piece be nine inches ſquare, the 
length neceſſary to make a ſolid foot of 
timber, is 21 4 inches. If the timber 
de ſmall, and under nine inches ſquare, 
- ſeek the ſquare in the upper rank of the 
table, and immediately under it is the 
feet and inches that make a ſolid foot. 
If the piece be not exactly ſquare, but 
- broader at one end than the other, the 
method is to add the two together, and 
take half the ſum for the tide of the 
When a ruler has the lines of chords, ſquare» For round timber the- method 
tangents, ſines, Cc. it is called a plane is to girt it round with a firing, and to 
ſcale. See the article SCALE. _ allow the fourth ꝓart for the ſide of the 
The carpenter's joint - rule is an inſtru- ſquare ; but this method is exroneeus, 
ment uſually of box, Sc. twenty-four for hereby you Joſe nearly one fifth ofthe 
inches long, and one and a half broad; true ſolidity ; thoughtthis is the method 
each inch being ſubdivided into eight parts. at preſent practiſed in buying and felkng 


On the ſame {ide with theſe diviſions, is timber. SQUARES 24449; | 
5 uſually added Gunter's line of numbers. The maſon's rule it twelve or fifteen feet 
® On the qther ſide, are the lines of timber long, in order to be applied under the 
r and board- meaſure; the firſt beginning level to regulate the oourſes, and make 
- at $2, and continued to 36, near the the piedroits equal, Se. | 
2— other end; the latter is numbered from Ewerand s fliding Rui E, has already been 
is -- 7 to 36, 4 inches from the other end, deſcribed under the article GAUGING. 


Uſe of the carpenter”s jeint Rur. The ,Copgeſhal's fliding RULE, is: chiefly uſed 


or application of the inches, in meaſuring for meaſuring the ſuperficies and ſolidity 
th lengths, breadths, c. is obvious. That of timber, Sc. It conſiſts of two rulers, 
e- 7 e Gunter's line, ſee under GwNTER's each a foot long, one of which flides in 


| OG RSS c4ly” a groove made along the middle of the 
in ; : other 


F 


BW 
8 as repreſented in plate COXXXTV. 
| 4. 38 an n # 1 4 
. On the fliding fide of the rule are four 
lines of numbers, three (whereof are 
double that is, are lines to two radiuſes; 
and one; a ſingle broken line of numbers: 
**2he three firſt, marked A, B, C, are 
Fgured. 1, 2, 3, Sc. to 9; then 1, 2, 3, 
ec. to 1005 their conſtruction, uſe, &c. 
being the ſame as thoſe of Everard's 
: liding rule. The ſingle line, called the 
Firt line, and marked D, whoſe radius 
. 38 equal to the two radiuſes of any of the 
other lines, is broke for the eaſter meaſure- 
ment of timber, and figured 4, 3, 6, 5, 


J. 
”, 
- 


- $, 9, 10, 20; 30, Sc. From 4 to 5 it is 


divided into ten parts, and each tenth 
- ſubdivided into 2, and ſo on, from 
ee, crete atk” 

On the backſide of 
line of inch-meafure; from 1 to 12 ; each 
inch being divided and ſubdivided, 2. 
A line of foot meaſure, conſiſting of 
one foot, divided into 100 equal parts, 
and figured 10, 20, 30, Sc. The back 
ane the ſding piece is divided inte 
- aanches,' halves, Ge. and figured from 
1 to 24; ſo that, when drawn wholly 
out, there may be a meaſure of two feet. 
e Coggeſbal's RuLR for meaſuring plane 


- fuperfictes. 1. To meaſure a: ſquare : 


ſuppoſe, for inſtance, each of the! ſides 
#9050 Feet"; {et 1 on the line B, to 5 on the 
„line A; then againſt 5 on the line B is 


diz feet, the content of the ſquare on the 


line A. 2. To meaſure a long ſquare. 
Suppoſe the longeſt ſide 18 feet, and the 
-:; ſhorteſt 20 3 ſet 1 on the line B, to 10 on 
„the line A; then againſt 18 feet, on the 
line B, is 180 feet, the contents on the 
line A. 3. To meaſure à rhombus. 
Suppoſe the ſide 14 feet, and the length 
of a perpendicular let fall from one of 
the obtuſe angles, to the oppoſite ſide, 
. '9 feet; (et 1 on the line B, 12, the length 


of the ſide on the line A; then againſt 9, 


the length of the perpendicular on the 


* 


let fall from the op 
4 feet; ſet 1 on the line B, to 7 on the 
line A; then againſt half 


on the line A, for the content of the tri- 


angle. 5. Tos find the content of a 
+ | circle, its diameter being given. Sup- 

poſe the diameter 3.5 feet; ſet 11 one 
girt line D, to 95 on the line C; then 


againſt 3. 5 feet on D is 9.6 on C, which 


[12730-]; 


line B, is 108 feet, the content. 4. To 
meaſure a triangle. Suppoſe the baſe 7 
:» Feet, and the length of the perpendicular 
te angle to the baſe 


the perpen- 


dicular, which 18 2 on the line ! B, is 14 11 


RUTL 
is the content of the circle in ſett. 6. 
To find the content of an oval or ellipſis. 
. Suppoſe the Jongeſt diameter 9 feet, and. 
the ſhorteſt 4. Find'a mean propor- 
tional between the two, by ſetting the 
greater 9 on the girt line, to 9 on the 
e Fine O; then againſt the leſs number 4 
on the line C is 6, the mean proportienal 
"fought. © This done, find the content of 
a circle, whoſe diameter is 6 feet; this, 
* when found, by the laſt article, will be 
equal to the content of the ellipſis fought. 
Uſe of” Congeſhal's RuLE, in meaſuring 
timber. 1% To meaſure timber the 
uſual way. Take the length in feet, 
half feet, and, if required, quarters 3 
then mealüre half way back again; then 
irt the tree with a fmall cord or hne; 


| pans” we „Joule this line twice very evenly, and 
the rule are, 1. K 


meaſure this fourth part of the girt or 
perimeter, in inches, halves, and quar- 
ters. The dimenſions thus taken, the 
timber is to be meaſured as if ſquare, 
and the, fourth of the girt taken for the 
ſide of the ſquare, thus ; ſet 12 on the 
girt line P, to the length in feet on the 
bine E; then againſt the ſide of the ſquare, 
on the girt-line D, taken in inches, you 
have, on the line C, the content of the 
tree in feet. For an inſtance { ſuppoſe 
the girt of à tree, in the middle, be 60 
inches, and the length 36 feet, to find 
the content, ſet 12 on the girt- line P, and 
30 feet en the line C; then againſt 15, 
one fourth of 60, on the girt line D, is 
46.8 feet, the content on the line C. If 
the length ſhould be 9 inches, and the 
quarter of the girt 35 inches; here, as 
tie length is beneath a foot, meafure it 
on the line of foot- meaſure, and fee 
what decimal part of a foot it makes, 
« which you will find . 7 5. Set 12, there- 
fore, on the girt-line, to 75 on the firſt 
radius of the line C, and againſt 35 on 
the girt-line is 64 feet on C, for the 
content. 29. To meaſure round timber 
the true way. The former method, 
though that generally in uſe, is not 
quite juſt. To meaſure timber accurate- 
Iy, inſtead of the point 12 on the girt- 
line, uſe another, wiz. 0.635 at 
Which there ſhould be placed a center- 
pin. This 10.635 is the fide of a ſquare 
equal to a circle, whoſe diameter is 12 
inches. For an inftance : ſuppoſe the 
length 15 feet, and & of the girt 42 
inches, ſet the point 10.635 to 15, the 
length; then againſt 42 on the girt line 
is 233 feet for the content ſought; where- 
as, by the common way, there ariſes only 

| | 184 
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184 feet. In effect, the common meaſure to . 196 feet, the ſum is 59.096 ſeek, 
is olny to the true meaſure, as 11 to 14. the content. ws e een Ge 
FT To meaſure a cube. Suppoſe the If the timber be ſquare, and have the 
Fades to be 6 feet each; ſet 12 on the ſame dimenſipns ; that is, the length 
irt-line D, to 6 on C; then againſt 92 +27 feet, the ſide of the greater end 22 
inches (the inches 6 feet) on the girt- inches, and that of the leſſer 18 inches ; 
line, is 216 feet on C, which is the con- to find the content, ſet 12 on the girt · line 
tent required. 4%. To meaſure une- to 27, the length on the line C, and 
Gad Aae timber; that is, where againſt 20 inches, the ſide of the mean 
the breadth and depth are not equal. ſquare on the girt-line, is 75.4 feet. 
| Meaſure the length of the piece, and the Again, ſet 12 on the girt · line to 9 feet, 
depth (at the end) in inches: then find one- third of the length, on the line C, 

a mean proportional between the breadth and againſt 2 inches, half the difference _ | 
and depth of the piece. This mean of the ſides of the ſquares of the ends on 1 
proportional is the fide of a fquare, the girt-line, is. 25 parts of a foot z both | 
equal to the end of the piece; which together make 75.65 feet, the content of 

found, the piece may be mealured as the ſolid. , + 1 4 ng 
ſquare timber. For an inſtance: let the The girt or circumference; of a tree, or 
length of, the piece of timber be 13 feet, round piece of timber given; to find the 
the breadth 23 inches, and the depth 13 Aide of the ſquare, within, or the number 
inches; ſet 23 on the girt-line D, to 23 of inchoates a fide, when the round 
on C; then againſt 13 on C is 15.35 on timber is ſquared. Set 10 on A to 9 on B, 
the girt-line D, for the mean propor- then againſt the girt on A are thę inches 
tional. Again, ſetting 12 on the girt- for the fide of a ſyuare on the line B. 


%” * 


line D, to 13 feet, the length of the line RUM, a ſpecies of brandy, or vinous ſpirit, . 
6 C; againſt 17. 35 on the girt line s 27 diſtilled from ſugar canes. See BRANDY, 
8 feet, the content. 5% To meaſure or D1sT1LLATION, and SPIRIT. | - 

; timber. The length being meaſured in Rum, according to Dr. Shaw, differs 
2 feet, note one-third, of it; which is found from ſimple ſugar- ſpirit, in that it con- 
. thus: ſet 3 on the line A, to the length , tains more wr, the natural flavour or 
. on the line B; then againſt 1on A is eſſential oil of the ſugar-cane ; a great 
4 the third part on B : then, if the ſolid | deal of raw juice and parts of the cane 
1 be round, meaſure the diameter at each itſelf being often fermented in the liquor, 
4 end in inches, and ſubtract the leſs dia- or ſolution, of which the rum is-prpared. 
7 meter from the greater; add half the The unctuous or oily flavour of rum is 
E difference to the ſeſs diameter; the ſum often ſuppoſed to preceed from the large 
f is the diameter in the middle of the quantity of fat uſed in boiling the ſugar ; 
e piece. Then ſet 13.54 on the girt to +, which fat, indeed, if cbarſe, will uſually 
1 the length of the line C, and againſt the give a ſtinking: flavour to the ſpirits; in 
0 diameter in the middle on the girt-line our diſtillations of the ſugar · liquor, or 
* is a fourth number on the line C. Again, waſh, from our refining ſugar-houſes ; 
8, ſet 13. 54 on the girt line to the third but this is nothing of kin to the flavour 
*s part of the length on the line C; then of the rum, which is really the effect of 
ft againſt half the difference on the girt- the natural flavour of the cane 
1 line is another fourth number on the ſine The method of making rum is this: 
Ne E; theſe two fourth numbers, added to- When a ſufficient ſtock of the materials 
I gether, give the content. For anſinſtance: is got together, they add water to them, 
d, et the length be 27 feet (one third and ferment them in the common method, 
87 _ ; whereof is 9) the greater diameter 22 though the fermentation is always car- ' 
1 inches, and the leffer 18; the ſum of ried on very {lowly at firſt; becauſe, at 
Y the two will de 40, their difference 4, . She. beginning of the ſeaſon for making 
at and half the difference 2, which, added rum in the iſlands, they want yeaſt, or 
. tz the leſs diameter, gives 20 inches for ſome other ferment to make it work z7but 
5 the diameter in the middle of the piece. by degrees, after this, they precure 2 
12 _ Now ſet 13. 54 on the girt· line, to 23 on ſußfficient quantity of the ferment, which 
e the line C, and againſt 20 on D is 38.9 riſes up as a head to the liquor in the 
42 feet. Again, ſet 13. 54 of the girt-line operation, and thus they are able after - 
the do 9 on the line C; and againſt 2 on the wards to ferment and make their rum 
* irt line (repreſented by zo) is . 19 with a great deal of expedition, and in 
3 Parts; therefore, by adding 58.9 feet large quantities, n 
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When the waſh is fully fermented, or the inflartimable p t, examining the 
to a due degree of acidity, the 'diſtitla- . phlegm both by the taſte and ſmell. 
tion is carried on in the common way, Rum, on importation, pays 'a duty of 
and the ſpirit is made vp proof: though 8% ee 
ſometimes it is teduced to a much greater of 48. o d. che gallon. 
: 3 _—y „ NA _ RUMB, or Ruhms. See Ruvus, 
called double-difiled-rom: It might be RUMELIA, in geography, the ſame with 
eaſy —— ſpirit, and bring it to e Wer of 0 T urky 
Keef lebt brings over in the ai RUMEN, in comparative anatomy, the 
ſtillation a very be quantity of the paunch, or firſt ſtomach of ſuch animals 
_ z and this is often lo diſagreeable, that 2 8 cud, thence called ruminant 
bY Fran been eee ayer Fang — — The rumen is by far the largeſt of all 
| uſed ; whereas, if well reftified, it would the ftomachs,, and in it the whole maſs 
row mellow much ſooner, and would of crude aliments, both ſolid and liquid, 
dave a much leſs potent flavour. . ies, and. Nerf Epe thenge. net 
- The beſt ſtate to keep rum in, both for mitted to the mouth to be 8875 chewed, - 
exportation and — uſes, is doubtleſs Comminutede and fitted for“ farther * 
Was of alcohol, or reftified ſpirit. In Sefa in the wy yeptricles. ef 
ee e e The roman: nals, Mr. Katy . 
might be let down to the common proof- ſerves, ne quadrupeds, vivi- 
0 pages with water when neceſſary : for Parouse and nave. 
the common uſe of making punch, it » 216397 8 rt mp Wee 
| would likewiſe te much better in le oth in ao fee gat of, Fe. upper. 1s 
- ſtate of aleohel ; as the taſte would be enn 
- boregulared-r0-6 muck giert erde We even find intances of ryminating 
1 ri 1 N of one 7 Briſtol, of 
CCC 
well ſerve — _ 2 would be the 1 £2 _ I” * his l 4 9 
e e 
f kay Þ la 25 hat of wes _—_ 1 if he drank upon them; if not, it was 
pre PF 1 10 zon of cheaper iet ſomewhat longer : this chewing after a 
1 e e eee e ee full meal laſted about an hour and an 
1 proof ſtrength, und as foli-of e RE NN} i be 
the flavouring dil as they can, that it: n | 
3 drown the flavour of the ſpirits they. 7109 ME ban Ns 7 an 
ESR, notation, the earner alone 
'- nicely managed, 7 Kems —— l! 3. and, be always 
| 2 ſcheme to throw out ſo much of obleryed, that if he eat variety of things . 
5 oil, as to have it in the fine light r poly ee ee e 
„ ſtate of a elear ſpirit, but Hñghtly im- come uf firſt to be chewed ; alſo i this 
preguated with 12 this ets bn would 2 . at. any time, It por- 
* 8 reſemble arrac, as is —_ L fil ie eco | 
by the mixing a very ſmall quantit * F l 
it with a taſteleſs ſpirit, in which Aur BUMESSE : x . Fee of. ;the 
the whole bears a very near reſemblance exenarig-tryginia claſs © 
10 arrac in flavour. 1 l pi 1 
- Run aeg ven wen vduiterared fee i. petals of an. oral figure ;/the 
*in Pngland; ſome are'fo barefaced'as to 0 Fs e PTA PT IH 
| WP ie with malt-ſpirit ; but when it is To. Site n 88 . 
© done" with molaſſes ſpirit, the taſtes of jene. fab "ogy nn, Pr Mts 
Both are {6 nearly alſied that it is not Pa. 'S ＋ 1 be l Ran 
D rede The — _— of N and SORKEL., SHY * # 
Judging of it is, by ſetting fire to afittle „rf. nern 
of it ; and when it has burnt. away all :RUMFORD, 2. maket-town of Effexs ten | 
THE > | © ' 6 | , . : q 
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fies to clear a ſhip's hold, or to remove 
oods from one place of it to another. 
RUMPFIA, in botany, à genus of the 
triandria- monogynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla of which conſiſts of three oblong, 


coriaceous and turbinated drupe, with 
three furrows; and incloſing an oval tri- 
locular nut, with a ſingle triquetrous 
-Kkernet-in each cell} = 0 2 EE; 
RUMSEY, a market-town of Hampſhire, 

nine miles ſouth weſt of Wincheſter. 


| RUN, in the ſea language, denotes fo 


much of a ſhip's hull, as is under water. 


 RUNDLE, or Roux x, in heraldry, the 


ſame with pellet. See PELLET. | 
RUNDLET, or Rv vLET, a ſmall veſſel, 
containing an uncertain quantity of any 
liquor, from three to twenty gallons. 
RUNIC, a term applied to the language 
and letters of the antient Goths, Danes, 
and other northern nations. Os 


RUNNER, in the ſea language, a rope 


belonging to the garnet, and to the two 
. bolt-tackles, It is reeved in a ſingle 
block, joined to the end of a pennant, 
and has at one end a hook to hitch into 
any thing, and at the other end a double 
block, into which is reeved the fall of 
the tackle, or the garnet, by which means 
it purchaſes more than the tackle would 


without it. | | 


1 


RUNNE T, or RrMNET, the acid juice 


found in the ſtomachs of calves that have 
fed on nothing but milk, and are killed 
before the digeſtion is perfect. 

RUNNING of gvods, a clandeſtine landing 

of goods, without paying the legal cul- 
toms or duties for the ſame. * 

RUNNING ROPES. See Ror Er. . 

RUPEE, Rovyia, or Rourias, names 
of a gold and ſilver coin, current in the 
Eaſt-Indies, See Coin. | ; 

RUPELMONDE, a town of Flanders, ſitu- 
ated on the river Scheld, ſix miles ſouth 

of Antwerp. See RUPPLE. 

RUPER T-Fokr, a ſettlement belonging 
to the Hudſon's-Bay company, ſituated 
at the bottom of the ſaid bay, in weſt 
long. 80, north lat. 519. | 

RUPICAPRA, in zoology, the CHAMOIS- 
GOAT. See CHAuois and GOAT. 

RUPPIA, in botany, a genus of the fe- 
trandia-tetragynia claſs of plants, with- 
out any flower-petals : there are no 
ſtamina, the antherz being foſſile: the 
trait conſiſts of four oval, cortical ſub- 


ances, pointed, and ftanding on the 


EF Cong] 


RUMMAGE, in the ſea language, figni- - "elongated ſtyles, and in each is contained 


obtuſe, and equal petals ; its fruit is a 


RUS 


* 


- a ſingle roundiſh ſeed, 3 
RUPPLE, a river of Brabant, which, 
tormed by Senne, Demer, and Dyle, falls 
into the Scheld at Rupelmond. . 

RUPTURE, in ſurgery, the ſame with 
hernia. See the article HERRIA. EE 
RURAL, © or RvsTic, in general, de- 
notes ſomething that relates to the 
„country. e 
RURAL DEAN, in church-hiſtory. See the 

article DEAN. pcs >; 
RUSCUS; BUTCHER's BROOM, in botany, 

a plant of the d/vecra-fyngeng/iaclals, with 

a .globoſe monopetalous flower; and a 
globoſe trilocular berry for its fruit, with 
two ſeeds of the ſame ſhape in each cell. 
. Thy root of this plant is one of the five 
aperient roots of the ſhops ; being eſteem- 
"ed a powerful attenuant and reſolvent, 
and therefore good in all chronic cafes 
and obſtructions of the viſcera, as alſo 

to promote urine. | | 


* 


RUSH, juncus, in botany. See Juncvs.' 
RUSMA, in the materia medica, the fame. 
with fory. See the article SORY. _ 
RUSSIA, or Muscovr, a large empire, 
* comprehending a vaſt extent of country, 
in the moſt northerly parts of Europe and 
Ala, from 24% to 1309, eaſt long, and 
between 45? and 72“ north lat. 1 
Its capital cities are Moſ o- and Pe- 
terſburg. See the articles Mos cow and 
PETERSBURG, 11 i 
RusS1A-COMPANY, in commerce. See the 
article COMPANY. ' 1 1 
RUST of a metal, the flower or calx there 
of, procured by corroding and diſſolv- 
ing its ſuperficial parts by ſome men- 
ſtruum. Water is the great inſtrument 
or agent in producing ruſt; and hence. 
+ oils, and other fatty bodies, ſecure metals 
from ruſt ; water being no menſtruum 
to oil, Cc. and therefore not able to 
make its way through it. 
All metals are liable to ruſt, even 'gold 
itielf, if expoſed to the fumes of ſea lalt. 
RusT, or BLIGHT of Corn. See BLIGHT. 
RUSTIC, in architecture, implies a manner 
of building in imitation of nature, rather 
than according to the rules of art. 
RusTIC WORK, is where the ſtones in the 
face, &c. of a * inſtead of be- 
ing ſmooth, are hatched, or picked with 
the point of a hammer. 
Rus TIc ORDER, that decorated with ruſtie 
uoins, ruſtic work, &c. 


RUS TRE, jn heraldry, a bearing of a 


diamond-ſha ierced through in the 
16 E 1 middle 


ö 


; middle with a round bole. See Plate 
„„ fig. wo: 5: on 
RVT\,,in hunting, the venery or copula- 
Jation of deer. See DEER. | | 
RUTA, Rus, in hotany, a genus of the 
Joftandria monogynia claſs. of plants, with 
a rolaceous flower, uſually conſiſting 
of four patent and hollow petals; its 
- Fruit. confits of four capſules affixed to 
an axis, or rather one gibbous capſule, 
with four lobes, and as many cells, in 
which are incloſed a great 2 9 

Maped and angular ſeeds. 
.CCXXXV, fig. 1. 
The dried herb is much 5 
cine, by way of infuſion; being eſteem- 
ed an excellent alexipharmic and ce- 
phalc, and accordingly preſcribed in the 
{mall-pox, meaſles, ..and hyſteric“ and 
nervous caſes z as alſo in peripneumonies 


ce plate 


and pleuriſies, to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, 


and to prevent the return of habitual 
cones. . * 


Coat RUE, galega, a plant of the diadelphia 


. decandria clals, with a papilionaceous 
fower, and a long cylindric pod for its 
fruit. | 

It has been accounted a good ſudorific, 
hut is little uſed in the preſent practice. 

Meadow-Rusz, thalifirum. See the ar- 
ticle THALICTRUM. _ 


Wall-Rut, ruta-murarie, the ſame with 


the adiantum album. See the article RYPEN, a city and port-town of Jutland, 


ADIANTUM. 


Fee the 


+ 3.* 


a fiſh called 
\ROACH, 


RUTILUS, in ichtbyology, 
in engliſh the Roach. See 


* # a 
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kidney- 


uſed in medi- 


RUTLAND, the leaſt county in England, 
- bounded by Lincolnſhire, on the north- 


eaſt ; by Northamptonfhire, on the ſouth - 


and by Leiceſte 

and north-weſt, 2 

RU Vo, a town of the kingdom of Naples, 

ſeventeen miles ſouth-welt of Barr. 

VAL, or RIAL. See RIAL. | 
YE, ſecale, in botany. See SECALE. 

Rye ſucceeds very well on any fort of 

dry land, even on the moſt barren gravel 


% 


rſhire, on the weſt 


or ſand. The farmers ſow it about the 


allow, in the drieſt time they can. Two 
buſhels of ſeed 1s the quantity generally 
allowed to an acre of land; but if it 
be ground. newly broken up, or if it be 
ſubject to worms, they then allow a 


beginning of Deptembers after a ſummer's. 
1 1 


phe more to the acre. A little ſprink- 


is laid but half the thickneſs that it is 
for other corn; its produce is commonly 
about twenty buſhels. upon an acre. . 
RYE, in geography, a borough and port- 
town of Suſſex, ſituated on a bay of the 
[engliſh Channel, fixty miles fouth-eaft 
of London, It fends two members to 
parhament, _ PE 
RYEGATE, or REYGATE. -. See the ar- 


ticle REYGATE. | 
RYME, or RHYME, See RHYME. 


in Denmark: eaſt long. 9, north lat. 
e | 1 
RVS A ON, a name given to the caſ- 
ſumunar-ruot. See CASSUMUN AR. 
RYSWICK, a fine village in Holland, 


hetween the Hague and Delft, where the 


peace in 1697 was concluded, 
RZECZICA, a city of Lithuania, in Po- 
land, fituated on the river Nieper, eaſt 
long. 309, notth lat. 53%. 


ing of dung, or mud, upon rye-land, 
will greatly advance the crop, though it 


4 * 
SAB 


CY ſ. or 4. ah en 9 PRE and 
8,8 en conſonant of our alpha- 
5 be the ſound of which, is form- 
a Jo driving the breath through 
a narrow paſſage between the palate and 
the tongue elevated near it, together 
with a motion of the lower] jaw : and teeth | 
1 towards the upper; the lips being a little 
Way open, with ſuch a configuration of 
every part of the mouth and larynx, as 
- renders the voice ſomewhat ſibulous and 
bjlhy Its ſound however varies, be- * 
ing . in ſome words, as this, tbus, 
c, and loft in 5. which have a final 2 
e, as muſe, wiſe, Sc, It In generally - - 
doubled at the end of ward „ whereby | 
they become hard and harſh, as in Wt 
loſs, &c., In ſame words it is filent, as , 
iſt, land, 1 Sc. In writin or 
„Hidin the long character ſ, is uſed at 
the h eres and middle of words, but 
the th ort s, at the end. 


0 
, 


5 In abbreviations, 8, ſtands 1 8A BA 


or ſocius; as, R. S. 8. for regie ſocietatis * 
Heius, i. e. fellow. of the royal ſociety 
In medicinal preſcriptions, 8. A. ſignifies ...; 
ſecundum artem, i. e. according to, the 
1 rules of art; and in the notes of the 

antients, 8 ſtands for Sextus; 85. for 

8 . 8 C. for ſenatus cop ultum ;_... 
8. P. G. R, for, ſeratus populuſ que) Ro- 
$f gg. . S. S. tor tratum ſupsr ſtratum, _ 

9. V. H. B. 2155 15 another alternately ; "A 


„for Vales,. wil 
EY £80 — %. ten. a. form e 


Uſed as a numeral, 8 antiently, deppted . 
„ens 5 in, des he alk ian mulic,, 8 hgnifies _, 5 
ſold; an ooks of navigation, 
fands for ſouth J S. E. for ſouth-eaſt ; 
0. fo (puth-wgſ al Re 
ub { 00 eaſt ; 5.1 8. W. for bam 
97 welt, Sc. 5 Courass. Hops 
«yi A, ene of the Caribbee iſlands, fub- © aa] 
je to the D 
at 182. by 
 SABZEANS, in church-hiftory, ſet of * 
1 much Ankienter⸗ than 7% Jewiſh 8 
awW-ũ. 
In the early a 5 of the world, „ 
was divided eee two les 818, the 
worſhippers of images called.ſabzans, or . 
ſabians, and the worſhippers of, fire, called 
magi. See the article MAGI... : ES 
The ſabæzans began Sith worthipping. the 
beavenly bodies, Which they fancied _ 
were animated by inferior deittes.* In 


Cicero's time; in O beginning of let — 5 Wy 


* 


* # 


_ "PR 
8. 


whoſe 7857 and influence fey. Id 
* 


gab 


10 The dan the "ata" ben 


18 cominanc 


utch: weſt long. 53's north 20 no greater 


ft 114 


the conferriich of their mode ey 


2 uſed many incantations to draw down 
into them from the ſtars thoſe”. inte li- 


gences, for whom they erected Ram, 
- Afterwards elt in them. 80 re 
it is ſaid, firſt t began among the Chaldæ- 
ans, with thy knowledge in f. ee ny !: 
and from th is it 50 that Abraham 'fe- 
| parated q himſelf, when he came out” of 
Chaldza. Fron \ the. Chaldzans it ſpread 
all over the eaſt and 
Grecians, who e it to all, the 
nations of the own wor e re- 
mainder of this, et. ſtill ſabt ilts in the 
eaſt, and pretey 05 
1 Sahius, 7 05 of Seth; and 8 
Ws ooks in Wh hich the dos rines of, th 
are co rained, they have one which 


ion, 


they call xl 11 ok! of Seth, and which 


8 — 2 Was written by that * 


triar "NINE 
N by or the $356 Felt, eon 
See of the Jews, a the ſeventh! day 

the week, da urday, 1 ginning 


0 ſun- HER gay, to. ſa n Sa- 
K. ay. 


Lich the or God h having em- 
1 8 in; its Bin No appointed 
18 end Hh A1 0 115 of reſt to be ob- 


ryed man, ,-1 en es e of 


that oy event, n, this day thi 
5 ; 12 * abſtain 7 ove all 
A A at of 15 oF 
e ncht. al 
arther than 


dur a 895. AT dom w. 8 
A 8 the ark. een * 
tentz e Llites, in t 


wilder- 
nels, er Their . e Egypt; for be⸗ 


ing permitted to. een on the ſabbath- 
4 ol P to et 0985 to 1 frojn 
FS inferred 1 


t at the 


gh 
f rent, account, MER W 
t 8 ſab On a 913g j 5 


vept ay SR 4 to 
e pecplee ſo- 9 the: ſeventh. of ear to 
0 f | 7 57 wiv] 1 in this year 
"to ploy 50 Ky whatever t the Earth. 
... produced, o the poor, I this 
85 cdl ] an ical y ear. The ge Ws, 
ierefore, wera.0 0 during the fix 
e and, more elpeci ally he la, to 
lay, up a teien ſtore We the ſabbatical 
year. 


16 B3 


from tl the WHO the 


to gerivs, their nme 


aking ng a jou 
oh = 


apart 


i 
a 2 : „ 
220 — r 2 3 
——ů — — — : — 


SA B 
Jews, are very 


neither arms, nor gold, nor ſilver about 
them, and are permitted neither to touch 
theſe, nor a candle, nor any thing be- 
2 longin > to the fire; on which account 
they light up lamps on Friday, which 
* byrn till the end of the ſabbath. _ 

here is at preſent a ſect of baptiſts call- 
" ed ſav batarians, from their oblerving the 
: * ſeventh day of the week, as a day ſet 
apart for the worſhip of God : they at- 
}, 4ewpt to juſtify. this practiee by alledg- 

in 


5 


it is our duty to obſerve it till he has ab- 
rogated or altered it by a new command. 
See the article SUNDAY, *\. 


— 


of Sabellius, -a philoſopber of Egypt, 
perſon in the Godhead. 


and beld, that he who is in heaven is the 


her as a ſon; and that having accom- 


©" diffuſed hiniſelf on the apoſtles in tongues 
„Holy Ghoft.. This they explained by 
Mis reſembling God to the fon, the illumina- 


aſcended to heaven, the influences of the 
Pather wo communicated after a like 
manner to the apoſtle. 

"SABINA, $AviN, in b6tany.' See Savin. 


 $ABINA,'a province of Italy, in the pope's 
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„ north, by Naples on the eaſt, by the 


4; 
St; Peter's Patrimony on the weſt.” 

© creature of the weaſel- kind, called by 

| 


ticles MUSTELA and ZiBELLINA. 


ntlemen ; but in thoſe of noblemen 
it is called diamond; and in thoſe of ſo- 
vereign princes, ſaturn,” See COLOUR, 
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The modern, as well as the antient, 
| ſuperſtitious in the ob- 
ſervance of the ſabbath ; they carry 


g. that the jewiſh ſabbath' was never 
- abrogated in the New Teſtament; and 
that w here God has given a command, 


SABELLIANS, at of chiiftians of the | 
IIId century, that embraced the opinions 


Who openly taught that there is but one 

The ſabellians maintained, that the Word 
DA RO tk Te 757 644-087 
and the Holy Spirit, are only virtues, © 
© .emmanations, or functions of the Deity ; * 


father of all things, deſcended into the * 
Virgin, became a child, and was horn of 


pliched the myſtery of our ſalvation, he 


of fire, and was then denominated the 


©... territories,. bounded. by Umbria on the 


I © Campania of Rome on the ſouth, and by 


authors muſtela zibellina, See the ar- 


* SaBLE,. in heraldry, denotes the colour 
black, in coats of arms belonging to 


SAC C Al, a city 


S4 
It is expreſſed in engraving by perpendi- 
cular and horizontal hatches crofling one 
—_ as repreſented in pl. CCXXXV. 
E451 Nen a name given to the nor- 
Way rat. See the article Nogway. 
SABLE, in geography, a town of Orleanois 
in France, twenty miles north of Angers. 
SABLUSTAN, a province of Perſia, which, 
_ comprehending Gaur and Candahor, is 
bounded by Choraffan on the north, by 
India on the eaſt, and by Sigiſtian on 
the ſouth. 85 | | 
SABRE, a kind of ſword or ſcimiter, with 
a very broad and heavy blade, thick at 
the back, and a little falcated or crooked 
towards the point: it is the ordinary 
weapon worn by the Turks, who are 
ſaid to be very expert in the uſe of it. 
SABURR E, crITTS, in natural hiſtory, 
a genus of foſſils, ſound in minute maſles, 
' forming together a kind of powder, the 
ſeveral particles of which are of no de- 
terminate ſhape, nor have any tendency 
to the figure of cryſtal, but ſeem rudely 
broken fragments of larger maſſes ; not 
to be diſſolved or diſunited by water, but 
retaining their figure in it, and not co- 
*  hering by means of it into a maſs ; con- 
ſiderably opake, and in many ſpecies fer- 
menting with acids; often fouled with 
heterogene matters, and not unfiequent- 
ly taken in the coarſer ſtony and mineral 
or metalline particles, . 
+ 'Gritts are of various colours, as, 1. The 
ſtony and ſparry gritts, of a bright or 
' greyiſh white colour. 2. The red ſtony 


—7 ＋ 


A + 


tive virtue or quality of Which was the gritts. 3. The green ſtony gritts, com- 
28119 * . 4442 een e RY 25 ">. - | a 1 5 
Word, and its warning virtue the Holy 35 in of homogene ſparry particles. 4. 
Spirit. The Word, they taught, was dart- ; The yellow gritt, of which there is on! 
5 a, like a divine ray, to accomplich the F ohe cies. 5. The black and blackiſh 
Vork of redemption; and that, being re- gritts, compoſed of ſtony or talcy par- 


ticles. | 
* SAC, in law, is ſaid to be an antient pri- 
vilege, which the lord of a manor claims 
of holding his court, in cauſes of treſpaſs 
among his tenants, and impoſing fines for 
the ſame. See CoukT and Manor. 
-SACCADE, in the manege, is a jerk more 
or leſs violent, given by the horſeman to 


tte horte, in pulling or twitching the 
"SABLE, or SABLE ANIMAL, in zoology, 


reins of the bridle all on a ſudden, and 
with one pull, and that when a horſe lies 
heavy upon the hand, or obſtinately arms 

himſelf. ; | | 
This is a correction uſed to make a horſe 
carry well, but it ought to be uſed diſ- 

creetly, and but ſeldom. | 
and port-town of Ja- 
pan, ſituated on the bay of Mecao, three 
* hundred 


Re Fog 


| eaſt long. 135% and. north: lat. 369, 


SACCHARUM,:8UGaR,. in botany 
the article Su ax. 


| SACCHARUM SATURNI, SUGAR OF LEAD, 
is thus ordered to be made in the London 


* 


15 


Diſpenſatory : boil ceruls with diſtilled vi- 


negar, until the vinegar becomes ſuffici- 


_ ently ſweet ;, then filter the vinegar thro' 


4 


paper, and aſter due evaporation ſet it to 


3 . . " ? 


Some have ventured to give ſugar of Jead 


internally, in doſes of a few grains, as a 


9 


ſtyptic, in hæmorrhages, profuſe colli- 
quative ſweats, ſeminal fluxes, the fluor 


albus, Cc. and indeed it muſt be allow - 


. 


4 ? 


* 
& 


ed, that it very powerſully reſtrains the 


diſcharge; but then it occaſions other 


ſymptoms, often dangerous, and ſome- 
times fatal, as violent colic- pains, ob- 
ſtinate conſtipations, cramps, tremors, 
Sc. ſo that its internal uſe ſeems by no 


means innocent. | | 
— SACCO neniTo. See INQuiSITION and 


ACT of faith. 


SAC CULUS, in anatomy, a mint e of 


ſacculus 


"= 


ſaccus, en a little bag: as, x. The 
achrymalis, which is a little 


bag, into which the puncta lacrymalia of 


the eye open. 2. 
or pericardium. 3. The ſacculus chyli- 


he ſacculus cordis. 


ferus, the beginning of the thoracic duct, 


more uſually called receptaculum chyli. 


4. Sacculi adipoſi, or the adipoſe cells, 
Sc. See the article EYE, PERICARDIUM, 
RECEPTACULUM, &c, 


A topical application, incloſed in alinnen- 
bag, is alſo termed ſacculus medicinalis; 


SACCUS juGULARIS, 


as is a bag filled with medicinal fimples, 
and ſuſpended in a liquor, in order to 


make a diet-drink. 


the JUGULAR 
SACK, in anatomy, a receptacle formed 


at the termination of the internal jugular 


vein ; the uſe of which is to bring back 


the blood from the finuſes of the dura 


mater, and from the brain. See the ar- 


ticle JUGULAR and BRAIN. 


SACER, in its common acceptation, ſig- 


nifies ſacred, or holy; but is alſo uſed to 
expreſs dreadful, horrid, or execrable : 


and in this laſt ſenſe Virgil calls the love 


of gold, auri ſacra fames. 
It is uſed by medical writers in both theſe 


- ſignifications : thus they call hiera picra, 


the ſacred tincture; a malignant kind of 
eryſipelas, ignis ſacer; and the epileply, 
morbus ſacer. See the articles HIERA, 
ERYSIiPELAS, and EPILEPSY. 

Some give the name ſacer muſculus to 2 


, 3 


L 


SAC 
nundred miles! ſouth-weſt , of Jeddo: muſele called by Winſlow tranſverſsſpi- 


- nalis lumborum: it is compoſed of feve- 
„ See 1 5 


ral ſmall ones, and lies hetween the ſpi - 
nal and oblique apophyſes of the loins, 


reaching to the os ſacrum. 
SACER, in ornithology, the engliſh name 
tor the blue · legged falcon, with a duſky 
ferrugineous back. See FAL co. 
This is a very large but not a very beau- 
tiful ſpecies of fal 
_ a full-grown hen. It is a very ſwiſt 
, flier, and ſo bold that there is ſcarce any 
bird it will not ſeize upon. The head 
is large and rounded ; the beak is ſhort, 


co; it is of the fize of 


broad at the baſe; and hooked at the 


point; the opening of the mouth is ver 
wide, and the ſwallow remarkably large; 


the body is longer, as are alſo the wings 
and tail, than in moſt other ſpecies. 


SACERDOTAL, ſomething belonging to 


prieſts, See the article PxiESH. 


SACK of wool, a quantity of wool con- 
taining juſt twenty -two ſtone, and ever 
tone fourteen pounds. In Scotland, a ſack 


is twenty-four ſtone, each tone contain- 


ing ſixteen, pounds. + 6 
Sack of  cotton-2vool, a quantity from 
one hundred and a half to ſour hundred 


weight. 


SAcks of earth, in fortification, are canvas- 


bags filled with earth. They are uſed 
in making retrenchments in haſte, to 
ps on parapets, or the head of the 
reaches, Cc. or to repair them, when 


| beaten down. | 
SACK BUT), a muſical inſtrument of the 


wind-kind, being a ſort of trumpet, 
though different from the common trum 


pet both inform and fize : it 1s fit to play 


a baſs, and is contrived to be drawn out 


or ſhortened, according to the tone re- 
_ quired, whether grave or acute. The 
Italians call it trombone, and the Latins 


tuba ductilis. 
It takes aſunder in four pieces, and has 
frequently a wreath in the middle, which 


is the ſame tube only twice twiſted; or 


making two circles in the middle of the 
inſtrument, by which means it is brought 
down one fourth lower than its natural 


tone: it has alſo two piexes or branches on 


the inſide, which do not appear, unleſs 
drawn out by an iron-bar, and which 
lengthens it till it hit the tone required. 

The ſackbut is uſually eight feet long, 
without reckoning the circles, and with- 
out being drawn out: when it is extend- 
ed to its full length, it is uſually fifteen 


feet; the wreath is two fect nine inches 


in circuimference. AS” 
There 
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SACRA, the SACRED ARTERY, in ana- 

tomy, is a branch of the aorta deſcendens; 

Which, according to Heiſter, ſometimes 
deſcends through the os ſacrum to the pel-⸗ 

vis z ſometimes ariſes one from each i ili - 
© , ac, and ſometimes is altogether wanting. 

See the article ART BRY. 

There is alſo a vein called the vena ſacra, 
Which ariſes from the vena eava, juſt 
above the iliats: it is tometimes double. 

See the anticie VEin, 

SACRAMENT, ſacramentun, ſignifies, © 


in general, a ſign of a thing facred'and * 
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title has by ſonie been thought b 
- Mons. ', 
SACRIFICE, ' a 


— and is defined to be an outward 


viſible ſign of a ſpiritual grace. 

: Thus there are two objects in a ſacra- 
ment, the one the object of the ſenſes, 
anti the other the object of faith. 

- teſtants admit only of two ſacraments, 


”, haptiſn, and the euchariſt, or Lord's 


fſupper: but the roman-catholics own 

ſeven, viz. baptiſm, confirmation, the 
auchariſt, penance, extreme unction, or- 
Aination and marriage. See the articles 

BarrIsM, CONFIRMATION, Oc. 

The romaniſts, however, by way of emi- 

nence, call the enchariſt the holy ſacra- 


„the altar to be adored. The proceſſion 


of the holy ſacrament, is that 115 which 


this hoſt is carried about the church,” or 
about a town.” - 
SACRAMENT was 405 uon the roman 
* lau for a pledge in money which both 
the plaintiff and defendant in a real 
frm wc laid dovyn in court to be forfeited 
him vyho ſhould loſe the cauſe: 


* AMENTARMANS, a name given contented himſelf with Hann ng'a 


by the romaniſts to all ſach as in ther 


opinion entertain erroneous doctrineb of 


the ſacrament of mangoes ſupper, and 


chiefly uſe by way of reproach to lu- 


1e calviniſts, and other prote- 


ſtants. 


SACRAMENTARY, an” ancient” romiſh ' 
the 
practiſed at” the < 


church-book, which contains all 
ayers and ceremonies 
celebration of the ſacraments. 


by St. G 


ory. 4 


' ' SACRED, ſomething holy, or that is 
FR | ſolemnly offered and con ſecrated to God, 


with benedictions, unctions, Sc. T dus 


Pro- 


- ered the firſt fruit 


8 AC 
ſons ; the deaconhood, fubdeatonticod, 
and prieſthood, are all facred orders, and 
impreſs a facred- indelible character. The 
ſacred college is that of the cardinals. ; 
"Sacred 1 is all applied to things nee 
to God and the church. Thus churches, 
A echeseh ide, ornainents, &c. are held 
i - 8 the 1 2 2 5 
ce chie enotes, t ere. a per- 
ou deceafell ts Bord RICE, 
Sacred majeſty is applied to the em peror 
and the king of 188 gland ; ; bergen this 
aſphe- 


Pede ac of reli gious 
| worſhip, which! confiſteU' in Aedicatins or 
offering up ſomething anjmite'or , inani- 
mate on an altar, by the hands 7 the 
prieſt, either as an expreſſion of their 
gratitude to the deity for 1 * fignal 
' mercy, ot to acknowledge their depen- 
dance on him, or to conciliate his favour. 
The origin of 51 is By How ale 
eribed to the Phœiicians, but P 225 
aſcribes it to the a ch , who. 5 


eir grounds to 
the gods, burning hen upon an altar 


of turf: thus in the git auen facri- 


different account; 


no 8 or 
ment. Thus to expoſe the holy ſacra- 


ment, is to lay the conſecrated hoſt on f 


fices there were Feu living treatures, 
nor any thing eg 1 magnificent; and 
ankincenſe. At length 

they began to burt erfumes : and af- 
; terwardls men leaving their antient diet 


of herbs and rost bo and beginning to 


uſe living'creathres for food, they began 

| alſo, to change their ſacrifices. be 
ſeriptures, however,” furniſh” us with a 
, Nah, 5s Js id, 


-”* facrificed anale 'at his c Fong ook af 


the ark; and even Abel himſelf 


crificed 


the beſt and fatteſt of his flock ; but 


— 


— 


15 


It was wrote by pope | Gelafius, and af. 9: 
' _terwards reviſed, corrected, and abridged + ' 


* 


cenſe, and falt up 


taking the 'word 


Gtotius thinks it more probable that he 


mere 


oblation of his i, Sr. without fhy- 
ing them. 


The! Jews had two fort Lol ſacrifices 
oy its 195 et ig nif 4 
tion: the firſt N offeri1  offiyth es, 
firſt· fruits, rakes, wine, oil, honey, and 
the like; and 1 offering $ of augh- 
tered abimz en an Tladelite offered 

a loaf wh a Si the prieft broke | it in 
two parts, and. ſetting” aſide that half 
which he refer ved for himſelf, broke the 
other into crumbs, 17 oil wine, in- 


it, and ſpread the 


. whole upon the fire of the altar. If 


- 


kings and prieſts are held ſacred” per- 


theſe offerings were accompanied with 
the ſacrifice of an animal, they were 
thrown upon the victim to be conſumed 


along 


SAC 


the way} of new corn, they were parched 


at the fire, rubbed in the hand, and then 
offered to the prieſt in a veſſel, over which 


he poured oil, incenſe, wine and ſalt, and 


then burnt it upon the altar, having firſt 
taken as much of it, as of right belonged 


to himſelf. | get 

The principal ſacrifices among the He- 
brews conſiſted of bullocks, ſheep and 
goats; but doves and turtles were ac- 
cepted from thoſe Who were not able to 


bring the other; theſe beaſts were to be 


perfect and without blewiſh, The rites 
of {acrificing were various, all of which 
are very minutely deſcribed in the books 
of Moſes. | 

The manner of ſacrificing among the 
Greeks and Romans was as follows : 
in the choice of the victim, they took 


care that it was without blemiſh or im- 


rfe&ion.; its tail was not to be too 
{mall at the end; the tongue not black, 


nor the ears cleft ; and that the bull was 


one that had never been yoaked. The 
victim being pitched upon, they gilt his 
forehead and horns, eſpecially if a bull, 


| heifer, or cow. The head they alſo 


adorned with a garland of flowers, a 
woollen infula or holy fillet, whence hung 
two rows of chaplets with twiſted rib- 
bands ; and on 1 of the body 
a kind of ſtole, pretty large, hung down 
on each ſide; the leber victims were only 
adorned with, garlands and bundles of 
flowers, together with white tufts or 
wreaths. | 


he victims thus prepared were brought 


before the altar; the leſſer being driven 
to the place, and the greater led by an 
halter; when if they made any ſtruggle 
or refuſed to go, the reſiſtance, was taken 


for an ill omen, and the ſacrifice fre- 


quently was ſet aſide, The victim thus 
brought was carefully examined, to ſee 
that there was no defect in it: then the 
prieſt, clad in his ſacerdotal habit, and 
accompanied with the ſacrificers and other 
attendants, and being waſhed and puri - 
fied according to the ceremonies pre- 
ſcribed, turned to the right hand and 
went round the altar, ſprinkling it with 
meat? and holy-water, and alſo beſprink- 
ling thoſe who were preſent. Then the 
cryer proclaimed with a loud voice, 
Who is here? To which the people re- 


| 99 Many and good. The prieſt then 


haying exhorted the people to join with 
him by ſaying, Let us pray, confeſſed 
kis own unworthineſs, acknowledging 
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along with it. If the offerings: were of 


* 


for which he beg 


ge 
that he had been guilty of divers ſins 3 


hoping that they would be pleaſed to 


grant his requeſts, accept the oblations 


. offered them, and ſend them all health 


and happineſs 3 and to this general form 


added petitions for ſuch particular fa- 


vours as were then deſired. Prayers be- 
ing ended, the prieſt took a cup of wine, 
and having taſted it himſelf, cauſed his 
aſſiſtants to do the like; and then pour- 
ed forth the remainder between the horns 
of the victim. Then the prieſt, or che 
cryer, or ſometimes'the moſt honourable 
perion in the company, killed the beaſt, 


by knocking it down, or cutting its throat. 


If the ſacrifice was in honour of the 


celeſtial gods, the throat was turned up 


towards heaven : but if they ſacrificed 
to the heroes or infernal gods, the victim 
was killed with its throat towards the 
ground. If by accident the beaſt eſcap- 
ed the ſtroke, leaped up after it, or ex- 
pired with pain and difficulty, it was 


thought to be unacceptable to the gods. 


The beaſt being killed; the prieft in- 
ſpected its intrails; and made predictions 
from them. They then poured wine, 
together with frankincenſe, into the fire, 


to increaſe the flame, and then laid the 


facrifice on the altar; which in the pri- 
mitive times was burnt whole to the 


* and thence called an holocauſt: 


ut in after times, only part of the vic- 
tim was conſumed in the fire, and the 


remainder reſerved for the ſacrificers 3 


the thighs and ſometimes the entrails 


being burnt to their honour, the com- 


any feaſted upon the reſt, While the 
acrifice was burning, the prieſt, and the 
perſon who gave the facrifice, jointly 


_ prayed, laying their hands upon the 


altar. Sometimes they played upon mu- 


ſical inſtruments in the time of the fa- 


crifice, and on ſome occaſions th 
danced- round the altar, ſinging ſacred 


hymns in honour of the gods. 
SACRIFICE is alſo the name of an iſland 


in the gulph of Mexico, forty-five miles 
eaſt of 1a Vera Cruz : it is ſubje& to 
the Spaniards. | ns 


SACRILEGE, the crime of profaning ſa- 


cred things, or thoſe devoted to the ſer- 


vice of God. ; 


Ves TRT. 
SACRO- 


SAD 

SACRO-LUMBARES,. in anatomy, one of 
the extenſor muſcles of the back and 
. Joins, has its origin at the os ſacrum and 
the poſterior ſpine of the ilium, and its 


termination in the upper part of the ribs. 


SACRUM os, the Tacred bone, in ana- 
tomy, the lower extremity of the ſpina 
dorſi, being a bone of a triangular figure, 

with a rough ſurface; its ſubſtance is 

__ Jpongy, and it has two lateral apophyſes 
for its articulation with the oſſa innomi- 
nata ;/ alſo two ſmaller upper apophy ſes, 

with glenoide cavities for the articula- 

tion into the lower vertebra ; and an in- 


- ferior apophyſes, for its articulation with _ - 


the os coccygis : it has alſo a canal, for 
_ the end of the ſpinal;marrow. . 
The uſes of this bone are, 1. To ſerve 
| as2 baſis to the ſpine. 2. To form the 
pelvis along with the oſſa innominata, 
and to defend the parts contained in it. 
3. To contain in its finus the lower part 
of the ſpinal marrow, called cauda equi- 
na. 4. Togive paſlage at its foramina, 
which are ſometimes tour ſometimes five 
pair, to the nerves of the inteſtinum rec- 
tum, the bladder, and of the parts of 
eration, and to the large crural and 
iſchiatic ones. & To ſerve as a place 
of origin to many of the muſcles. 
Ip adults, the os ſacrum is one conti- 
nued bone ; but, in infants, it is almoſt 
entirely cartilaginous ; and in children 
more grown up, it always conſiſts of 
. ſeveral pieces, the junctures of four or 
five of which may be ſeen even in adults. 
SADERASAPA TAN, a port- town on 
the coalt of Cormandel forty miles ſouth 
of Fort St. George, Here the Dutch 
have a factory. | 
SADDLE, is a ſeat upon a horſe's back, 
contrived for the conveniency of the 
rider. | | 
A hunting-ſaddle is compoſed of two 
. bows, two bands, fore-boliters, pannels, 
and ſaddle- ſtraps; and the great ſaddle 
has, beſides theſe parts, corks, hind- 
- bolſters, and a trouſſequin. | 
The pommel is common to both. 
A horfeman that would fit a horſe well, 
ought always to fit on his twiſt, and never 


on his buttocks, which ought never to 


touch the ſaddle ; and whatever diſorder 

the horſe commits, he ought never to 
move above the ſaddle. ; 
The antient Romans are ſuppoſed not to 
have made uſe of ſaddles and itirrups, and it 
is thought that they did not come into ule 
till the time of Conſtantine the Great, 
A. C. 340, as appears from the greek hil- 
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one with round ſkirts. 


ford ſaddle; which hath the ſeat and the 
| ſkirts both plain. 


| ſtate, 
gave riſe to the ſe&t 


8 AD 


torian, Zonaras, who (through his whole 


hiſtory) makes no mention of a ſaddle for 
''a horſe, before ſuch time as Conſtans at- 
' tempting to deprive his brother Conftan - 


fine of the empire, made head againſt 


his army, and entering into the ſquadron 
where he himſelf was, caſt him hefide 


the ſaddle of his horſe. The ſeveral 


- forts of ſaddles in uſe at prefent are. x. 


The running-ſaddle ; which is a ſmall 
2. The Bur- 


3. The pad · ſaddle; 
of winch there are two forts, ſome made 
with burs before the ſeat, and others with 
bolſters under the thighs. 4. A french 
pad ſaddle; of which the burs come 
wholly round the ſeat. $5. The port- 


manteau-faddle, that has a cantle be- 


hind the ſeat, to keep the portmantean or 


other carriage off from the back of the 
rider. 


cantle and a bolſter behind and before; 


6. A war ſaddle; which has a 


allo a fair bolſter. 7. The pack- faddle. 
As for the ſeveral parts of a faddle, and 
the deſcription of them, they are to be 
found under their ſeveral heads, See 
the articles Bow, W1THERs, STRAPS, 
Bax p, BOLSTER, &c. 


SADDLE-GALLED, in farriery. See the ar- 


ticle GALLING. ' 


SADDUCEES, in jewiſh wich a fa- 


mous fect among the antient Jews, ſo 
called from their founder Sadoc Antigo- 
nus of Socho, preſident of the fanhedrim 


at Jeruſalem, and teacher of the law in the 


principal divinity-ſchool of that city. 


Having often, in his lectures, aſſerted to 
his ſcholars, that they ought not to ſerve 
| God ina ſervile manner, with reſpect to 


reward, but only out of filial love and 
fear; two of his ſcholars, Sadoc and 


- Baithus, inferred from thence, that there 


were no rewards or puniſhments after 
this life : and, therefore, ſeparating from 
the ſchool of their maſter, they taught 
that there was no reſurrection, nor future 
Many, embracing- this opinion, 
| of the ſadducees, 
who were a kind of epicureans, but dif- 
fering from them im this, that though 


they denied a future ſtate, yet they allow- 


ed the world was created by the power 
of God, and governed by his providenee 
whereas the followers of Epicurus de- 
nied bot. 


The ſadducees denied all manner of pre- 


deſtination whatever, and not only re- 


jescted all unwritten traditions, but alſo 
all the books of the Old Teſtament, ex- 


cepting 


= OG . ĩ ee oe el 
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to any other. 


AF 


 PxkNTATEUCH. 


SAFE CONDUCT, a ſecurity given by the 
king under the great ſeal to a foreigner, 


for his ſafe coming into and paſſing out 


of the kingdom. 
SAFE«GUARD, a protection formerly grant- 
„ who feared violence 


ed to a ſtran 
from ſome of the king's ſubjects, for 
ſeeking his right by courſe of law. 


AFFRON, crocus, in botany, Sc. See 


the article CRocus. . 

Saffron is cultivated in fields for uſe, and 
is no where raiſed with ſo much ſucceſs 
as in England, the engliſh ſaffron being 
generally allowed to be greatly ſuperior 


it annually produces new ones. Theſe 
are planted out in trenches at five inches 


diſtance, or leſs, and they ſeldom fail. 


They produce only leaves the firſt year, 


but in September, or October, of the year 
; following, they flower: The ſaffron is 
gatkered as ſoon as the flowers open, and 
is then ſeparated from all filth, and form- 
ed into cakes, by a very careful preſſure 


and gentle heat. At the end of October, 


when the flowering ſeaſon is over, the 
bulbs are taken out of the ground, and 
hung up in a dry place, and in ſpring 


are put into the ground again. 


It is not, however, the entire flower of 
the plant that produces it, but only ſome 
of its internal parts. It is met with in 


the ſhops in flat and thin cakes, into 


which it has been formed by preſſing, 
and which conſiſt of many long and nar- 


row filaments, that are ſmalleſt in their 


lower part, where they are of a pale 
yellow colour; in their upper part they 
are broader and indented at their edges, 


and of a very ſtrong and deep orange 


colour, approaching to redneſs. The 
are ſomewhat tough, moderately heavy, 
very eaſily cat, of an acrid, penetrating, 


but not unpleaſant ſmell, foinewhat al- 


fecting the head, and of a bitteriſh and 
hot, but highly cordial taſte. Thrown 


into water, they almoſt inſtantaneoufl 
give it a ſtrong yellow or reddiſh colour, 
according to the quantity uſed. Theſe 
filaments are the criſtated capillaments, 
into which the piſtil of the flower divides 
at its head; they are of a deep reddiſh 
orange - colour, while growing, and there 
are only three of them in each flower. 
Saffron is to be choſen freſn, tough, 
flexile, difficult to be broken, of à ſtrong 
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cepting the pentateuch. See the article 


Tie uſual way of pro- 
pagating it is by the bulbs, of which 


BAS. > 
ſmell, and _ bitter taſte, and fuch as 
ſtains the hands. | | 

Saffron is in many plares in great eſteem 
in ſauces, and on many occafiotis in 


foods; but its great uſe is in medicine, 
and indeed with us its ſole uſe. It is a 


high cordial; and a very powerful ape- 
rient, detergent, and reſolvent. It is of 
almoſt immediate relief againſt faintings 


and palpitations of the heart; it alſo 


ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and aſſiſts di- 
tion. It is of great uſe in diſorders 
of the breaſt ariſing from the lungs, be- 


ing loaded with a tough phlegm; and it 
| ſoftens the irritating acrimony of a vitia- 


ted ſerum on thoſe parts, and by this 
means is often of great uſe againſt inve- 


_ terate coughs : wherefore, it is called 


anima pulmonum. It opens obſtructiens 
in the viſcera, and particularly in the 
liver; it cures jaundices, and promotes 
the menſes. It is alſo anodyne, and &c- 
caſionally ſerves as a paregoric ; it is 
very happily joined with opium in the 
laudanum of Sydenham, and in many 
other preparations in which that medi- 
cine has a principal ſhare, * 

Yet, notwithſtanding all theſe virtues, 
ſaffron improperly adminiſtered may do 
great harm: women with child, and 
thoſe who have profluvia of the menies, 
are never to meddle with it, It has an 
ebriating faculty, and when taken in 
immoderate doſes, may bring on dread+ 
ful head-achs, long fleep, convulſions, 
and even death. The very ſmell of it 
affects the head greatly; its effluvia affect 
the eyes alio, and give them great pain; 
and we have an account, in Borelli, of 2 
druggiſt's ſervant who died by the effect 
of a large parcel of ſaffron lying near his 
bed, Convulſive laughter is no uncom- 
mon effect of an immoderate doſe of 
ſaffron, and there are not wanting in- 
ſlances of people who have died in that 
ſtate: the very external uſe of ſaffron is 
alſo to be dreaded on ſome occaſions ; 
the oxycroceum plaiſter, of which it is 


an ingredient, muſt by no means be ap- 


plied in caſes where inflammation' is 
feared ; for it often occaſions one. 


The common doſe of ſaffron in ſubſtance, 


with us, is from five grains to ten, but 
we are told of much greater quantities 
given by many people. | 
Saffron, diſtilled in a retort, firſt yields a 
ſmall quantity of a fine: volatile acrid 
ſpirit ; after this a ſubacid phlegm, then 


a ſmall quantity of an eſſential oil, with 


16 F a mixture 
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SAFFPRON WALDEN. | 
- SAGAN, a town of Sileſia, ſituated on 


A 8 


by lixiviation of the reſiduum, a pure 


alkaline ſalt may be obtained. 
The preparations of faffron, in uſe in 


our ſhops; are the tinAure and the ſyrup. 
The ti: cture may be extracted equally 
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a mixture of a volatile urinous ſalt; and 


„ ; 
almoſt all things elſe have failed. Its 
doſe is from: ten grains to two ſcruples, 
but it is now ſeldom given alone. It has 
been found, however, to do t things 


in aſthma's, in obſtructions of the viſcera, 


well, by means of water, and of ſpirits 


of wine. Its dole is from thirty drops 


to a drachm, or more; it is good in all 
caſes where the ſaffron in ſubſtance is to. 


If wine be uſed inſtead of ſpirit, it is 


called vinum crocatum. | 

Syrup of ſatfron is thus prepared: take 
ol os ſaffron, an ounce; cut it ſmall, 
and put it into a pint of mountain-wine 
to infule; let it ſtand three days without 


heat ; then de, the wine, filter 


it to render it perfectly clear, and add to 


it twenty · five ounces of doubly refined 


ſugar ; melt the ſugar over a gentle fire, 
and let it by for uſe, | 


SAFFRON, crocus, is alſo a name given to 


particularly the ſpleens. in nervous com- 
plaints, and even in epilepſies. It alſo 


promotes the menſes, and -expels the 
| leoundines ; and is an ingredient in the 


8 


theriaca, mithridate, and many other of 
the ſhop- compoſitions. 
AGATHEE, in commerce, a ſlight kind 


of woollen ſtuff, ſerge, or ratteen, ſome- 


times mixed with a little ſilk. 
SAGE, ſalwia, in botany, a genus of the 


ſeveral chemical preparations, from their 


reſembling the vegetable ſaffron in colour. 
See the article CRocus. 


Meadow-SAFFRON, colchicum, in botany, 


Sc. See the article Col cuicuu. 
See WALDEN. 


the river Bober, fifty - ſix miles north · weſt 
of Breflaw. 


SAGAPENUM, in pharmacy, &c. a gum- 


reſin, brought to us in-two forms; the 


finer and purer is in looſe ee or: 


ſingle drops; the coarſer kind is in maſſes 
compoſed of theſe drops of various fizes, 
cemented together by a matter of the 
ſame kind. In either caſe it is of a firm 
and compact | ſubſtance, conſiderably 
heavy, and. of a reddiſh colour on the 
outſide, browniſh within, and ſpotted in 
many places with ſmall yellowiſh or 
whitiſh ſpecks. Its ſmell is firong and 
diſagreeable ; its. taſte acrid and un- 
pleaſant. | 


It is brought to us from Perſia and the 
The plant which produces 


Eaſt-Indies. 
it has never been deſcribed, but is ſup- 
poſed to be, as Dioſcorides ſays, of the 
forula-kind, from the ſeeds. and frag- 


ments of the ſtalks ſometimes met with 


in the body of it. 
Sagapenum 18 a very great attenuant, 


aperient, and diſcutient ; it is good in all 
diſorders of the breaſt that owe their ori- 


in to a tough phlegm. 
© and to diſcuſs tumours in the nervous 
parts, in a remarkable manner, and to 


give reliel in habitual head - achs, where 


diandria-monogynia clais of plants, with 
a monopetalous tubular flower, labiated 
at the mouth : there is properly no fruit, 
the ſeeds, which are four in number, and 
roundiſh, being contained in the bottom 
of the. cup. : (428 
The common red ſage has always been 
eſteemed as a cephalic and ſudorific. An 
iufuſion of it, made in the manner of 
tea, has been long famous, as the com- 
mon drink of people in fevers. It is 
attenuant and diuretic; it promotes the 
menſes, and is good in vertigoes, tre- 
mors, palſies, and in catarrhs. The 
virtues and uſes of the ſage of virtue, 
are the ſame with the other. - Its name, 
indeed, has made many prefer it to the 


common ſage for the making tea for 


people in fevers ; but the more agreeable 
flavour of the common kind, and the 
ee colour of the infuſion, when a 
ittle lemon - juice is added, have again of 
late reſtored it into general uſe. 


| SAGENE, a ruſſian long mealure, five 


hundred of which make a werſt: the 
ſagene is equal to [even engliſh feet. 


SAGINA, in botany, a genus of the e- 


trandria tetragyma clais of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of four oval, ob- 
tuſe, and patent petals, : ſhorter than the 


cup: the fruit is an oval quadrilocular 


capſule, conſiſting of four valves, and 


containing numerous very ſmall ſeeds, 
affixed to the receptacle. 


SAGITTA, in altronomy, the arrow, or 


dart, a conſtellation of the northern he- 
miſphere, near the eagle; conſiſting of 
ſive ſtars, according to Ptolemy and 
Tycho; but in Mr. Flamſteed's cata- 
logue, of no leſs than twenty - three. 


It has allo been SAGITTA, in botany, implies the top of 


any ſmall twig, cyon, or graft of a tree. 
SAGITTA, in trigonometry, the ſame with 


the verſed fine of an aren. 
22 5 ITTAL 
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ſecond of the genuine ſutures of the cra- 


nium or ſkull. See the article SKULL. 


SAGITTARIA, or SAGITTA, WATER 


ARROW-HEAD, in botany, a genus of the 
monoecia · polyandria clais of plants, the 
male corolla whereof conſiſts of three 
raundiſh, obtuſe, plane, patent petals, 
thrice longer than the cup: the female 
corolla is like that of the male one: there 
is no pericarpium; the receptacle, which 
is globoſe, collects the ſeeds into a globe: 


the ſeeds are numerous, compreſſed, and 


ſurrounded longitudinally with a broad 
membranaceous margin. | 


SAGITTARIUS, the ARCHER, in aſtro- 


nomy, the ninth ſign of the zodiac. See 
the article Zop race. TY 


The ſtars in this conſtellation in Ptole- 


my's catalogue are' thirty-two, in Ty- 
cho's ſixteen,” and in Mr. Flamiſteed's 
fifty-two. 


SAGO, a ſimple brought from the Faſt- 


put in a ſearce made of the bark of the 


SAG REE, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 


Indies, of conſiderable uſe in diet as a 
reſtorative. M 5 
Sago is a ſort of bread produced in the 
following manner, from a tree called 
landan, growing in the Moluccos. 
When a tree is felled, they cleave it in 
two in the middle, and dig out the pith, 
which is eatable, when it comes freſh 
out of the tree. They pound it in a 
mortar, till it is reduced into a kind of 
powder ſomewhat like meal. Then they 


fame tree, placing it over a ciſtern made 
of its leaves, and pour water on it, which 
ſeparates the pure part of the powder 
from the woody fibres wherewith the 
pith ahounds. The flour thus filtrated 
hay call ſagu, which they make into 
paſte, and bake it in earthen furnaces. + 


the ſqualus with no pinna ani, and with 


the noſtrils at the extremity of the ro- 


ſtrum. See the article SQUaLUs. | 
This ſpecies grows to about five feet in 


length, the head is large and depreſſed, 


: 


the roſtrum is ſubacute, and the noſtrils 
are ſituated at its extremity, each having 
two apertures, N | 


AICK, or SalQue, a turkiſh veſſel, very 
common in the. Levant for carrying of 


merchandize. 


SAIL, in navigation, an | aſſemblage of 


ſeveral breadths of canvas, ſewed to- 
gether by the liſts, and edged round 
with a cord, faſtened to the yards of a 
ſhip, to make it drive before 

See the article SHIP, > % #5 
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Every yard in a ſhip has its praper fail 

except the croſs-jack, which takes its 

name from the yard: and thoſe which 

are not bent to the yard, are the flying 

jibb, fore, foretop, main, — 
1 


maintop gallant, mizen, mizentop- ma 


ſtay-ſails, main and maintop ſtudding- 
ſails. See the article SHIP. 


SaAILs alſo denote the vanes of wind-mills, 


See the article 'W1ND- MILL. 


SAILS, in falconry, a term for the wings 


S 


of a hawk. See the article Hawk. 


AILING, properly denotes the art of 


navigatmg and working a .ſhip, or of 
cauſing her to obſerve ſuch motions and di- 
rections as are atjigned by the navigator; 
in which ſenſe, {ailing differs from navi- 


- vigation, and mult be learned by practice 
on ſhipboard. See NaviGaTIoN., 


The moſt advantageous 'poſition of the 
fails and rudder ofa ſhip; has been als 
ready treated of under the article 
MAXIMUM(@: if 8 

And that their action may be redueed to 
the principles of the lever, has been ſhe wn 
under the article LEVER, ö 
The reſiſtance too which the ſhip meets 
with from the water, has been conſidered 
under the article RESISTANCE. 3 


SAILING alſo denotes a particular method 


of navigation; in which ſenſe we ſay, 
Mercator's failing, plane failing, parallel 
ſailing, middle latitude failing, and great 
circle ſailing : all which, except the laſt, 
have been already explained under. the 
article NAVIGATION, 41 


Great circle-S&1LING, in navigation, the 


art of finding what places a ſhip mult go 
through, do what courſes to ſteer; fo 
that her tra& ſhall be in the arch of a 
great circle, or nearly ſo, paſſing through 
the place failed from and that bound to. 
It is chiefly on account of the ſhorteſt 
diſtance, that this method of failing has 


been propoſed ;\ for in the ſphere, it is 


well known, that the ſhorteſt "diſtance 
between two places is the arch of a great 
circle intercepted between them, and not 
in the rhamb or ſpiral. paſſing through 
thoſe places. See the article RHUMB. ' 
As, in Mercator's ſailing, the ſeveral 
caſes were ſolved by plane triangles ; ſo 
the ſolution of the caſes of great circle- 


_ failing is obtained by means of ſpherical 


triangles : and, therefore, the navigator 
ſhould be maſter of ſpherical trigonome- 
try, before he attempts this method. See 
the article Lorna ber mul - * IE 
A great variety of caſes might be pro- 
poſed in this hind of ſailing 5 but ag 
i6F 3 many 
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SIAN. 
many of them may ſerve rather ſor ex; 
erciles in the ſolution of ſpherical tri · 


nayigating of a ſhip; we ſhall only con- 
fider thole appertaining to the following 
— ] ] “,, ²˙— o 
rob. I. The latitudes and longitudes of 
two places on the e rth being given, re 


quired their neareſt diſtance on the ſur- 


face, together with the angles of poſi - 
ö 33 may be branched out into the 
{ix tollowing caſes. | 

Caſe I. When the two 
the ſame meridian, their difference of 


poſition of one from the other will be di · 


Caſe II. When the two places lie under 
the equator, their diſtance is equal to 
their difference of longitude; and the 
angle of poſition, with reſpect to the 
meridian of either, is a right angle, or 


eaſt or weſt. - % + 4 

Caſe III. When both places are in the 
fame parallel of latitude. + iy 
Example. What is the ſhorteſt diſtance 


between St. Mary's, in. N. lat. 370, and 


N. lat, 379, and W. lang. 769237 
Let HE SQ (plate CCXXXVI. fig. 1. 
ne .) repreſent the meridian of St. 
Mary's, A B à the parallel of 370 N. lat. 
and PB OCS the meridian of Cape Hen- 
ry ; then will the point A be St. Mary's, 
and the point B Cape Henry: draw the 
diameter A D, and through the points 
A, B, D, deſ robe the great circle AB; 
then is the arch A the ſhorteſt diſtance, 
the angle PAB the angle of poſition 
from A to B; and the angle PB A the 
angle of poſition from B to A; and the 
angle A B, which is meaſured by the 
arch QC, is the difference of longitude. 


latitude, therefore PA = PB, and ., 
PAB=LP BA; and if PI be deſcribed 
making l. AP IRL. RP ILE 26% 434, 
then will PI biſſect A B. and be perpen- 
dicular to it in I. And in the triangle 
Al, right-angled at I, there will be 
given the hy potbenuſe AB = 539, an 
the angle API 269437 T; whence to 
ſind the leg AI, half the diſtance 
ſought, we have this analogy, uix. ra- 
dius 90; ſine of hypothenuſe PA — 
539 f ſme of API 268 43'4: ſine of 
the leg AIZ 213“; which doubled 
gives 425 & for. the ſhorteſt diſtance A N 


4 434 


L 27841 


angles, than for any real wife towards the found by parallel failing. 


To find the angle ef poſition/P AB, We 


tion ſrom either place to the other. This 


Jatitude will give their diſtance, and the 


rectiy north or ſouth. Et. 
the. courſe from one to the other is due 


W. long. 220 56 5 and Cape Henry, in a 


Now as the places have both the fame 


deſcribe the arch aa allo, witly the ſe- 


SI | 
222526 nautical miles, which is 35 
miles leſs than 2561, the nautical miles 


_— 


have this analogy, vi. Radius = go? 2 
co - line of hypothenuſe, P A54*::; tan- 
gent of LAP IZ 269 4 4: co-tangent 
of. PA B, or angle of poſmion a3“ . 
Hence it appears, that to ſail from A to 
B, or from B to A, the ſhip muſt firſt 
ſtrer, N, 73“ welt or eatt; and then 
radually increaſe her courſe till I, where 


| it will be due weſt or eaſt; and from 
laces lie under 


thence the courſe is to be gradually di- 
miniſhed again till ſne comes to the other 
t, where it will be 7399, the ſame as 
bis St out with: wk FR theſe courſes 
are to be altered will be ſhewn hereafter. 
Caſe IV. When one place has latitude, 
and the other has none, or is under the 
equator. DETECT Rr: 04 
Example. What is the neareſt diſtance 
between the iſland of St. Thomas, under 
the equator, and eaſt long. 1, and port 
St. Julian in ſouth lat. 485 1, and weſt 
long. 65010 | L | 
Let the point A (ibid. nd 2.) repreſent 
St. Thomas, and the point B port St. 
Julian; then is AB, an arch of a great 
circle paſſing through A and B, the 
neareſt diſtance; which may he found by 
this analogy, vi Radius = 90: co- 
bne of difference of Jong. = A C.= 66 
30. : ;co-fine of difference of latitude 
CB = 485: co-line of the diftance 
A B. 74 35.“ 80 that the diſtance 
AB g= 543; 24475 miles; which is 
leſs, by fifty-ſeven miles, than the di- 
ſtance found by Mercator's failing. 
For finding the angle of poſition at A, 
the | prsportign is Rg 9: fine AC 
66100 :; co-tangent C B 48% 51!: co- 
tangent of IL. S AB 519 22“. And the 
angle of poſition at B may be found by 
this analogy, piz.'R = 90: fine CB = 
48? 51': : co-tangent A C'=66% 10'; 


_ co-tangent L B 736“. e 
Caſe V. When the latitudes of the given 


places are either both north or both ſouth, 
Example. What is the neareſt diſtance 
between the Lizard in north lat. 495% 
and weſt long: 5 144." and the iſland of 
Bermudas, in north lat. 32% 25', and 
weſt longitude 669 38'? . an 
Let SA PQ. (ibid. na 3.) repreſent the 
meridian of Bermudas; make PA 
379 35 S the co latitude of Bermudas; 
da = 40% = co-latitude of the 


izard ;. and, with the tangent of Pa, 
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cant of 61 24 = difference of Bing 
ares deſcribed from P and 8, give 
center af the circle, PCS, the meridian 
of the Lizard; and its inter ſection with 
aa gives B the place of the Lizard. 
Laſtly, a great circle being deſeribed 
through the points AB D, the inter- 
cepted arch A B is the neareſt diſtance 
between the two places; and the angles 


PAB, PB A, are the angles of poſition. 


In the oblique ſpheric triungle A PB, are 
given PA 57 35, PB=PA= 409 


3˙, and [AP B = difference of long. = 
612 24. Hence, to find the diſtance AB, 


we have this analogy, vis. rad, : co-fine 
LLAPB: : tang. AP: tang. of a fourth 
are g 37% = M; which taken from the 


co- latitude of the Lizard, leaves a fifth art 


=3* 2 =N. Then, co-ſine M: co- ſine 


N : : co-ſine Þ A: coſine of the diſtance 


AB= 47% 54. 


To find the angle of poſition F BA, the 


proportion is, ſine of N: fine of M:: 
tangent L. AP B: tangent L PB A 87? 
15˙. 


may be found by the proportion between 


oppoſite ſides and angles, wiz. fine of 


And the 5 of poſition, PAB, 


6276561 


68 6˙. 


"By 


we Uo 


' 8 


erence of feng. = LAPBR=: 


co- latitude of Bermüdagt PB tangent 
of a fourth are M 35* 54"; which 
taken from 106 leaves a fifth are N 
And co-fine of M: eo fine of 
N: : co- ſine of PB co-fine of the diſtance 


AA fish 


Next to find the angle of poſition PA B, 
the fourth and fifth 
before, we have this proportion, vis. 
nt A'PB+ 
2 PA B'=q49*z0'. And to 
fin 


h arcs being found 
ſine of N;: ſine of M:: tan 


the angle of poſition PB A, the 
oportion is as rad; : co-ſinel P: tangent 


PA: tangent of a fourth arc M = 


53“: But this fourth arc muſt be 
P A, or obtuſe; and therefore the fup- 


; Pe of 59 54', or 120%, is th 


LPB AS 59A but this 5 
to be-obtuſe, and therefore we muſt take 


rth arch M. Then, as ſine of N: 
ſine of M : « tangent L P; tangent of 


le ou 


the ſupplement to it, viz. 12015. 


So that was a ſhip to fail from St, Helena 
to Bermudas, on the arc of a great cir- 


cle, ſhe muſt firſt ſhape her courſe N. 49? 


PA: fine of PB-A :: fine of PB ; fine | 


of PAB= 492 35". . 

Hence it appears that the ſhorteſt'diſtance 
between the Lizard and Bermudas, is 
47 54 = 2874 nautical miles; which is. 
178 miles leſs than the diſtance found by 
Mercator's failing. And a ſhip, in or- 
der to run this ſhorteſt tract, muſt (ail 
from the Lizard S. 87% 15 W. and gra- 


dually leſſen the courſe, ſo as to arrive at 


Bermudas on the rhumb bearing S. 49 
3% W. whereas the direct courſe from 
one place to the other, as found by Mer- 
cator's failing, is S. 69? 2! W. | 


o 


Caſe VI. When one of the given places ; 


| courſe N. 59% 45" W. a 1 
759 19's ar 4519. nautical, miles. The - 
courſe fund by Mercator's ſailing 


do not greatly differ from * cireles. 


has north latitude, and the other ſoutb 


latitude. | 


Example. What is the neareſt diſtance, 


from the iſland of St. Helena to the iſland- 


of Bermudas; the former lying in 
8. lat. 16% and W. long. 6* 15; and 
the latter in N. lat. 32* 25, and W. 
long. 669 38 ?+ 

Let SEP 
dian of St. Helena, the point A St. He- 
lena, and the point B Bermudas; then 
we have given PA = 106 C lat. of; St. 
Helena + go®, PB co- latitude of Ber- 


A (ibid. n? 4.) be the meri- 


mudas 35 %, and AP BZ differ- 


ence of longitude = 60® 23˙. Therefore, 
in the oblique ſpheric triangle ABP, we. 
hape the following proportions for fᷣnd- 


£ 


20* W. and gradually defle& from the 
north, ſo as to arrive at Bermudas on a 
after having run 


is 
N. yo? j W. and the diſtance is 4527 


ſea- miles; whereby it appears, that when 
the places are one in N. latitude, and the 


other in S. latitude, there is but. a ſmall 
difference between the reſults faund by 
Mercator's and great circle ſailing, be- 
cauſe the rhumb-lines near the equator 
From, the ſolutions of the foregoing caſes 
it is plain, that to fail in a great circle 
the ſhip muſt contiuually alter her courſe; 
but as this is a difficulty too great, to, be 


admitted into the practice of navigation, 


therefore it has been thought ſufficientl 


exact to effect this buſineſs, by a kind 


approximation; that is, by a method 
which nearly approaches the ſailing on a 


great circle : for in ſmall arcs the differ - 


ence between the arc and its chord, or 
tangent, is ſo ſmall that they may be 


taken one for the other in any nautical 


operations. Upon this principle the 


great circles on the earth are ſuppoſed to 


be made up of ſhort lines, each of which 
is a ſegment of à rhumb: line; and on 


. 8 II 5 a I 
| "ingrbe Aeg e vis. rad] dee 
4 


this ſuppoſition the ſolution of thꝭ follow 


ing problem is deduced 
| 4 f ; Prob. II. 
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Prob. IT. Having given the latitudes and 
longitudes of the places ſailed from and 
bound to; to find the ſucceſſive latitudes 
In the arc of a great circle, in thoſe places, 
where alterations in longitude ſhall 
be a given quantity; together with the 
courſes and diſtances between thoſe places, 
Solution. 1. Find the angle of poſition 
at each place, and their neareſt di- 
diſtance, hy one of the caſes of prob. I. 
2. Find the greateſt latitude the great 
circle runs through; that is, find the per- 
ndicular from the pole to that circle ; 
and alſo find the ſeveral angles at the 
Poles made by the given alterations of 
0 


ngitude between this perpendicular and 


'the ſucceſſive meridians come to. 3. 
With this. r and the polar 
angles, ſeverally, find as many corre- 
ſponding latitudes, by ſaying, as radius 


23.co-ſine of 1ſt. polar L.: tang. ſt. lat. 
: co · ſine of ad. polar L. tang. ad. lat. 


12786) 


method a 


a tangent I latitude | 
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4. — thus found the ſeveral lati- 
tudes paſſed through, and the difference 


of longitude between each, find by Mer- 
cator's ſailin 


the courſes and diſtances 

between thoſe latitudes: and theſe are 

the ſeveral courſes and diſtances the ſhip 

muſt run to keep nearly on the arc of a 
reat circle, 


4 
» 


Now the ſmaller the alterations in longi - 


tude are taken, the nearer will this 
oach the truth: but the 
uſual way is to compute to every five 
degrees of difference of longitude, the 


length of the arc of five degrees, dif- 


. 


' fering from its chord, or tangent, only 


by 0,0002, | 
If the reſults of the ſeveral operations, 
for inſtance of the example of caſe III. 
prob. I. wronght by this method; be 
entered in ſuch a table as the following, 
it will be found of convenience to the 
operator. 


2. Bo miles. | 


Hence it appears that the ſhip muſt firſt 
fail N. 74* 43! W. the diſtance of 246.6 


will have changed her latitude and longi- 
tude, &c. as expreſſed in the reſpeòtive 
columns ſtanding in a line with the 
above courſe and diſtance. Her ſecond 
courſe will be N. 77* 44 W,. the diſtance 
240 nautical miles; and the other par- 
ticulars as expreſſed in the ſame line un- 
der their ſeveral columns. Now the co- 
lumn of diſtances, being ſummed up, 
ves 2523. 8 nautical miles for the di- 

ance between St. Mary's and Cape 
Henry; differing only from 2526, the 
diſtance found by prob. I. caſe III. by 


The tract of a ſhip, when thus directed 
nearly in the arc of a great circle, may 
be delineated on the Mercator's chart, 
by marking thereon, by the help of lati- 
tudes and longitudes, the ſucceſſive 


4 


nautical miles; againſt which time ſhe 


amounts to 1261.9; which being doubled, 


In c. Se. 
olar angles (104. Sducceis |Succels| Ditf. 3 Merid. | Courles.] Di- | | 
no 5.) longs. | lats. long. lat. | parts. Idiff. lat. 4 1 * 
LIPB —26243 4/2 56' [37% % 2392.6 ME RR 
LiIPa=21* 43'*[:7* 56! [389 og] 300 | 65 [2474.6] 82.0 | 74% 43' | 246.6 | 
IP4=16* 43'$[32* 56 [389 56] 300| 51 [2539-8] .6;.2 | 77% 44'| 240.0 | 
IPc=11243'$}37% 56" [39% 33] 300 | :7 [2587.6] 47.8 80® 57! | 2435-2 
IP4= 6*43 4/42 56' [399 57] 300 | 24 [2618.8] 41.2 | 84% 04) | 242.2 
* L 39/2140 ges- 12 [2634.5] 15.7 | 87% 26!| 307.9 
8 1 8 rg | 2 N 1261,9 


places where the ſhip is to alter her 
courſe: then thoſe places, or points, be- 
ing joined by right lines, will ſhew the 
path along which the ſhip is to ſail, under 
the propoled circumſtances. 


SAILORS, the elder ſeamen, who are em- 


ployed in working or managing the fails, 
the tackle, ſteering, Sc. See Naval 
affairs, SEAMEN, Se. 


SAINT, in the romiſn church, a hely 


perſon deceaſed, and ſince his deceaſe 


_ canonized by the pope, after ſeveral in- 


formations and ceremonies, See the 
articles CANONIZATION, BEATIFICA- 
TION, &c, = 4422 5 | 
One of the points wherein the roman ca- 


| Woes and proteſtants differ is, that the 


ormer addreſs, invoke, and ſupplicate 
ſaints, Cc. to intercede. for them 
whereas the latter hold it ſufficient to pro- 
poſe their good examples for our imita- 
tion. The number of ſaints, allowed as 
ſuch in the romiſh church, dp ger 

e e "Father 


4 


* 


L477 1 


SAL 
Father Papebroche reckons ſeventeen or 


. py to have died on the firſt of June 
on 


nly. Father Mabillon, in an expreſs 
diſſertation on the worſhip of unknown 
ſaints, obſerves, that honours are given 
to ſaints who perhaps were not chriſtians, 
and whoſe very names were never 
known : hence being under a neceſſity of 
giving them names, they are therefore 


called baptized ſaints. He adds, that 


they every day beſeech ſaints to intercede 
for them with God, when it is a matter 
of doubt whether they themſelves be in 
heaven. | 
SwINT-FOIN, arnabrychis, in botany, a 
| ſpecies of the hedyſarum. See the arti- 
cle HED TSA ux. 
For the uſe of this plant in feeding cattle, 
ſee Hay and GRAS s. | 


SAINTES, a city of France, in the pro- 


vince of Guienne, capital of the terri- 
tory of Saintogne, ſituated on the river 


Charente, in weſt long. 36, north lat. 


45 500. 
SAKER, a (ſmall fort of cannon, whereof 
there are three ' ſpecies, extraordinary, 


ordinary, and middle ſized. See the ar- 


ticle CANNON. 
SAL, in chemiſtry, &c. See SALT. 

For the preparations and uſes of fal- 

armoniacum, ſal-anatron, ſal-Glauberi, 


ſal - prunellæ, fal-tartari, ſal · polycreſtum, 


ſal-gemmæ, ſal - volatile, &c. See the 
articles AR MON IAc UM, ANAT RON, 
| GLAUBER, PRUNELLaA, Sc. 

SAL, one of the iſlands of cape Verd, 
ſituated in the Atlantic- ocean: weſt long. 
238, lat. 1799. . | 

SALA, a river of Germany, which ales 
in Franconia and running north, enters 

Saxony and falls into the Elbe below 


Deſſau. 
SALA, a town of Sweden, in the = 


of Weſtmania, fituated thirty miles weſt 
of Upſal. 

SALACIA, in zoology, a genus of the 
gymnarthria, or thoſe inſects which have 
ſoft and naked bodies furniſhed with 
limbs. 

The body of the falacia is of an ovato- 
oblong torm, and the tentacula are nu- 
merous and diipoſed in little cluſters. 
There are two ſpecies of the {alacia, the 


one with an undulated ſurface, about an 


inch and three quarters in length, and its 
thickneſs about an inch: it is largeſt at 
the naked extremity, where it terminates 
in a rounded but not very thick end, 
The other is the ſmooth and oblong ſa- 


lacia, of about two inches and a half 


S A1. 
long, and an inch aud à half in di- 
ameter. | tt 
SALAMANCA, a city of Spain, in the 
province of Leon, ſituated on the river 
ormes: weſt long. 6 10% north lat. 
4 * NN TY IN”, 
SALAMANCA is alſo a city of Mexico, in 
north-America, in the province of Ju- 
catan, ſituated near the gulph of Hondu- 
ras: weſt long. 93, north lat. 15 15, 
SAL AMANDER, ſalamandra, in zools- 
gy, a name given by authors to ſeveral 
ſpecies of the lizard kind ; but the prin- 
_ Clpal are two, the ſalamandra aquatica, 
the water-newt, and the ſalamandra ter- 
reſtris. See the articles LAcRTA and 
NEW. | | : 
The ſalamandra aquatica is the two- 
edged-tailed ard, with four toes on the 
anterior, and five on the hinder, feet. 
It grows to about four inches in length, 
and to the thickneſs of a man's finger: 
the back is of a deep ſhining brown ; 
the belly of a bright and gloſſy yellow. 
The ſalamandra terreſtris, or — la- 
mander, is a ſpecies of lizard, the tail of 
which is ſhort, and its colour of a fine 
black, marked with red ſpots of a bright 
and ſhining gloſſy appearance. 
SALAMANDER'S-BLOOD, among chemiſts, 
denotes the redneſs remaining in the re- 
ceiver after diſtilling the ſpirit of nitre. 
See the article NIT RE. | 
SALAMIS, an iſland in the gulph 
Engia, in jen worn gy by ſituated in 
. eaſt long, 34*, lat. 37* 32!, being about 
fifty miles in circumference. | 
SALANK AMEN, a town of Sclavonia, 
ſituated on the Danube, twenty miles 
north-weſt of Belgrade. 


SALARY, /alarium, a recompence made 


to a perlon for his pains or 1 about 
another perſon's buſineſs, as in the caſe 
of officers, c. And it is generally 
taken for any wages, ſtipend, or allow= 
ance. 4} 

SALE, in general, ſignifies the transfer- 
ing the property of goods from one to 
another, upon ſome valuable conſidera- 
tion, as where in a bargain one agrees to 
give another a certain ſum of money for 
ſuch goods, and thereupon gives the ſel- 
ler earneſt, which he accepts ; this is a 
paths ſale, and ſhall bind the buyer and 

leller. | 
A perſon may at any time ſell his goods 
or chattels, even though he fears and 
knows of an execution againſt him far 
debt, unleſs there be a private truſt be- 
tween the parties, and the writ. of exe- 
5 | cution 
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diſtance, 


4. . mnles. © + 
The tract of a ſhip, when thus directed 


de delineated on the 


7 


8 A1 


bound to; to find the ſucceſſive latitudes 
in the arc of a great circle, in thoſe places, 
where alterations in lon — ſhall 
be a given quantity; together with the 


_ © courſes and diſtances between thoſe places, 


Solution. 1. Find the angle of poſition 
at each place, and their neareſt di- 
| by one of the caſes of preb. I. 
2. Find the greateſt: latitude the great 
circle runs through; that is, find the per- 

ndicular from the pole to that circle ; 
and alſo find the ſeveral angles at the 

le, made by the given alterations of 


ongitude between this perpendicular and 


'the ſucceſſive meridians come to. 3. 
With Re and the polar 
angles, ſeverally, find as many corre - 
ſponding latitudes, by ſaying, as radius 
r tangent of greateſt latitude 
z3.co-ſine of iſt. polar L.: tang. iſt. lat. 
i co · ſine of ad. polar Li tang. ad. lat. 

. c. | of 4 ec. 5 


| [ 2786 
Prob. II. Having given the latitudes and 
_- -Jongitudes of the places ſailed from and 


SAT 


4. Having thus found the ſeveral lati- 
tudes paſſed through, and the difference 
of longitude between each, find by Mer- 
eator's ſailing the courſes and diſtances 
between thoſe Jatitudes: and theſe are 
the ſeveral courſes and diſtances the ſhip 
muſt run to keep nearly on the arc of a 


great circle. 


Now the ſmaller the alterations in longi - 
tude are taken, the nearer will this 
method approach the truth: but the 
uſual way is to compute to every five 
degrees of difference of longitude, the 
length of the arc of five degrees, dif- 


' fering from its-chord, or tangent, only 


by 0,0002, 
If the reſults of the ſeveral operations, 
for inſtance of the example of caſe III. 
prob. I. wrought by this method; be 
entered in ſuch a table as the following, 
it will be found of convenience to the 


olar angles (10. Succeis Succels 


Dit. Dm. Merid. Merid. [Courtes,; Di- | 


no 5.) longs. | lats. long. lat. | parts. diff. lat.“ inc 
. 1 BS 2043 $22? 56,37% 00 [2392.6 0 ** 
LIPa=21* 433127? 567 338% og] 300] 65 [2474.6] 82.0 | 74% 43' 246.6 
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Hence it appears that the ſhip muſt firſt 
fail N. 74* 43! W. the diſtance of 246.6 


nautical miles; againſt which time ſhe. 


will have changed her latitude and longi- 
tude, &c. as expreſſed in the reſpeRive 
columns ſtanding in a line with the 
above courſe and diſtance. Her ſecond 
courſe will be N. 77% 44 W, the diſtance 
240 nautical miles; and the other par- 
ticulars as expreſſed in the ſame line un- 
der their ſeveral columns. Now the co- 
lumn of diſtances, being ſummed up, 


amounts to 1261.9; which being doubled, 


gives 2523.8 nautical miles for the di- 
ance between St. Mary's and Cape 
Henry; differing only from 2526, the 


diſtance found by prob, I. caſe III. by 


nearly in the arc of a great circle, may 

Tercator's chart, 
by marking thereon, by the help of lati- 
tudes and longitudes, the ſucceſſive 


- 


places where the ſhip is to alter her 
courſe: then thoſe places, or points, be- 
ing joined by right lines, will ſhew the 
path along which the ſhip is to ſail, under 
the propoſed circumſtances... 


SAILORS, the elder ſeamen, who are em- 


ployed in working or managing the fails 
the tackle, ſteering, Sc. See NAVAL 
affairs, SEAMEN, Se. 


SAINT, in the romith-church, a boly 


perſon deceaſed, and fince his deceaſe 
canonized by the pope, after ſeveral in- 
formations and ceremonies, See the 
articles CANONIZATION, BEATIFICA- 
TION, &c. e 

One of the points wherein the roman ca- 


tholics and proteſtants differ is, that the 


former addreſs, invoke, and ſupplicate 
ſaints, Cc. to intercede for them; 
whereas the latter hold it ſufficient to pro- 
poſe their good examples for our imita- 
tion. The number of ſaints, allowed as 
ſuch in the romiſh church, 3s prodigious: 

B 


au 


* 


SAL 
Father Papebroche reckons ſeventeen or 
eighteen to have died on the firſt of June 
41 Father Mabillon, in an expreſs 
on the worſhip of unknown 
ſaints, obſerves, that honours are given 


to ſaints ho perhaps were not chriſtians, 


and whoſe very names were never 
known : hence being under a neceſſity of 
giving them names, they are therefore 
tg 

they every day beſeech ſaints to intercede 
for them with God, when it is a matter 
of doubt whether they themſelves be in 
heaven. | | 


 SMINT-FOIN, anabrychis, in botany, a 


ſpecies of the hedyſarum. See the arti- 
cle HEDYSARUM. + 


For the uſe of this plant in feeding cattle, 


ſee Hay and GRass. Ty 
SAINTES, acity of France, in the pro- 

vince of Guienne, capital of the terri- 

tory of Saintogne, ſituated on the river 


Charente, in weſt long. 36, north lat. 
9 


45? 50. 
 SAKER, a ſmall fort of cannon, whereof 


there are three ' ſpecies, extraordinary, 


ordinary, and middle ſized. See the ar- 


ticle CANNON. | 
SAL, in chemiſtry, &c. See SALT. 
For the preparations and uſes of fal- 


armoniacum, 1ſal-anatron, fſal-Glauberi, 


ſal · prunellæ, fal-tartari, tal- polycreſtum, 
ſal- gemmæ, ſal- volatile, Sc. Sce the 
articles AR MON IAN UM, ANAT RON, 


| GLAUBER, PRUNELLA, c. 
SAL, one of the iſlands of cape Verd, 


ſituated in the Atlantic- ocean: welt long. 
252, lat. 17“. | 
SALA, a river of Germany, which riſing 
in Franconia and running north, enters 
Saxony and falls -into the Elbe bclow 
Deſſau. 
SALA, a town of Sweden, in the province 
of Weſtmania, ſituated thirty miles weſt 
of Upfal. 


 SALACIA, in zoology, a genus of the 


gymnarthria, or thoſe inſects which have 
ſoft and naked bodies furniſhed with 
limbs. 


The body of the ſalacia is of an ovato - 


oblong form, and the tentacula are nu- 
merous and diſpoſed in little cluſters. 
There are two ſpecies of the ſalacia, the 


one with an undulated ſurface, about an 


inch and three quarters in length, and its 
thickneſs about an inch: it is largeſt at 
the naked extremity, where it terminates 
in a rounded but not very thick end, 
The other is the ſmooth and oblong ſa- 
lacia, of about two inches and a half 


baptized ſaints. He adds, that 


eee 


long, and an inch aud a half in di- 
ameter T. 

SALAMANCA, a city of Spain, in the 

province of Leon, ſituated on the river 
Tormes: welt long. 6 100, north lat. 
FT „ Ws: 7 10 

SALAMANCA is alſo a city of Mexico, in 
north-America, in the province of Ju- 
catan, ſituated near the gulph of Hondu- 
ras: weſt long. 93“, north lat. 17 15% 

SALAMAN ER, ſalamandra, in zoole- 
gy, à name given by authors to ſeveral 
tpecies of the lizard kind; but the prin- 
cipal are two, the ſalamandra aquatica, 
the water newt, and the ſalamandra ter- 

reſtris. See the articles LAacRTA and 
NEW V. | - 

The ſalamandra aquatica is the two- 

_edged-tailed lizard, with four toes on the 
anterior, and five on the hinder, feet. 
It grows to about four inches in length, 
and te the thickneſs of a man's finger: 
the back is of a deep ſhining brown ; 
the belly of a bright and gloſſy yellow. 
The ſalamandra terreſtris, or land fala- 
mander, is a ſpecies of lizard, the tail of 
which is ſhort, and its colour of a fine 
black, marked with red ſpots of a bright 

and ſhining gloſſy appearance. | 

SALAMANDER'S-BLOOD, among chemiſts, 

denotes the redneſs remaining in the re- 

ceiver after diſtilling the ſpirit of nitre. 

See the article NIT RE. | 

SALAMIS, an iſland in the gulph of 
Engia, in european-Turky, ſituated in 

. eaſt long, 34“, lat. 37 32, being about 
fifty miles in circumference. a 

SALANK AMEN, a town of Sclavonia, 
ſituated on the Danube, twenty miles 
north-weſt of Belgrade, 

SALARY, /alarium, a recompence made 
to a perlon for his pains or induſtry about 
another perſon's-buſineſs, as in the caſe 
of officers, &c. And it is generally 
taken for any wages, ſtipend, or allow« 
ance. 


SALE, in general, ſignifies the transfer- 


ing the property of goods from one to 
another, upon ſome valuable conſidera- 
tion, as where in a bargain one agrees to 
give another a certain ſum of money for 
ſuch goods, and thereupon. gives the ſel- 
ler earneſt, which he accepts ; this is a 
22 ſale, and ſhall bind the buyer and 

ſeller. a 
A perſon may at any time ſell his goods 
or chattels, even though he fears and 
knows of an execution againſt him for 
debt, unleſs there be a private truſt be- 
tween the parties, and the writ of exe- 
- | cution / 
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%% . 22M) SAT . 
eutien is deliveroct to the cheriff, Sc. ders of the breaſt proceeding from an 


And it is held that upon the ſale of a 


* horſe; or other beaſt, it may not only 
be detained till the ſame ip paid for, but 
fi ſuch horſe, &c. happens to die, after 
being ſold, and before delivery, the ſel- 


ler may have an action for the money 
| SALET, SALLET, or SALADE, in war, 
a light covering or armour for the head, 


„the property being in the buyer. 


See Banealx, EauugsT, Sc. 
Where a perſon affirms a particular thing 


ſold to be of a certain value, and at the 
Name time it is not, for this no action 
wies; but if he actually warrants the 
fade, and this be not the-caſe after ſale, 


f mi will bear an action, as 1 of 
te agreement. As to the ſale © 


goods 
in fairs and markets, ſee the articles FAIR 


and MakKE Tr. 
SALEM, a port town of New. England, a 


little north of Boſton. 
SALEP, in the materia medica, the root 
of a ſpecies of orchis. See Oxchis. 


Salep ſhould be choſen clean, firm and 


hard ; it is very- little liable -either to 
deeay or ſophiſtiestion. The people of 
the eaſt- Indies look upon ſalep to be one 
of the greateſt reſtoratives and provoca- 
tives to venery in the whole vegetable 
world, The falep differs very little from 
te common orchis in virtue. Its ap- 
pearance is owing to the manner of pre- 
| * it, and conſequently this may be 
lone from the roots of orchis of our own 
growth. To prepare theſe in imitation 
of ſalep. Mr. Geoffroy choſe the largeſt, 
Faireſt, and plumpgſt roots he could find: 

* theſe he nicely ſkinned ; then throwing 
. them into cold water he ſuffered them to 
macerate there for ſome time : after this 
be lightly boiled them, and then taking 
them out of the water and draining them, 
he had them ſtrung upon threads to be 
dried ma warm dry air : when the roots 
were thoroughly dried they were very 
- © tranſparent, and reſembled pieces of tra- 
acanth, and continued dry and hard. 
he roots thus prepared may be reduced 


to powder, which will diflolve away in 


boiling water, and a ſcruple of it will 
make a baſon full of jelly, in the manner 
of the turkiſh falep. This jelly is an ad- 


mirable medicine in all caſes in which 


ſalep is preſeribed; and the poder may 
be given with great ſueceſs in aſſes- milk 
for diſeaſes of the breaſt. The ſalep 

"which we receive from Turky is always 
à a tranſparent root, of a whitiſh or red- 


diſh colour, according to its different 


„and is chiefly recommended in con- 
ſumptiens, biljous dyſenteries and diſor- 
2 — ö « 


acrimony of the juices. | 


SALERNO, a city and port town of Italy, 


in the kingdom of Naples, and the 


hither principat, ſituated on a bay of the 
tuſcan-Sea: eaft long. 159 20“, north 


lat. 409 40“. | 


antiently worn by the light horſe, only 


. differing from the caſk in that it had no 
creſt, and was little more than a bare 


3 3 © 

SALIANT, in * fortification, denotes 
projecting. There are two kinds of 

angles, the one ſaliant, which are thoſe 


that preſent their point outwards; the 


dther re- entering, which have their points 


inwards. Inſtances of both kinds we 
have in tenailles and ſtar- works. See 


the article ANGLE, Sc. | 
SALIENT, . SALIANT, or SAILLANT, 


in heraldry, is applied to a lion, or 


other beait, when its fore - legs are 
raiſed 'in'a leaping poſture. See plate 
CCXXXVI. fig. 2. | 


A lion ſalient is that which is ereQed 
bendways, ſtanding ſo as that his right 


fore-foot is the dexter chief point, and 
his hinder left foot is the ſiniſter baſe 
point of the eſcutcheon, by which it is 


diſtinguiſhed from zampant. See the 
article RAMPANT. 1 


SALIC, or SALIQUE LAW, lex ſalica, an 


antient and fundamental law of the king- 
dom of France, uſually ſuppoſed to. have 


been made by Pharamond, or at leaſt by 
Clovis, in vertue whereof males are only 
te@inherit. Du Haillan, after a critical 


examination, declares it to have been an 
expedient of Philip the long, in 1316, 
for the excluſion of the daughter of 
Lewis Hutin from inheriting the crown. 
Father Daniel, on the other hand, 
maintains that it is quoted by authors 
more antient than Philip the long, and 
that Clovis is the real author of it. 
This law has not any particular regard 
to the crown of France ; it only imports, 
in general, that in faljc land no part, of 
the inheritance ſhall fall to any female, 
but the whole to the male ſex. By falic 
lands, or inheritances, were antiently 
denoted, pee us, all lands, by what- 
ever tenure held, whether noble or baſe, 


from the ſusceſſion whereto women were 
excluded by the ſalic law; for they were 
- by it admitted to inherit nothing but 
moveables and purchaſes wherever there 


SALTCARIA, 


were-any males. 


SALE 
© name for te thrum. See the article 
Ly TH RU ww „58 <aoih: n * 


SAEICORNTA, ia botany, a genus of 


. the monandvia-monogymia' clals of plants, 


having ns corolla: there is no pericar- 
pium, but the calyx becomes more ven- 
tricoſe and contaiiſs a ſingle ſeed. 
A decottion of the leaves of this plant js 
very opening, provokes urine and the 
menſes, accelerates the birth and ſecun- 
dines, purges watry humours, whence 
it is of fervice in mo Its aſhes are 
uſed in making ſoap and glaſs: and be- 
iu infuſed in water, cure the itch and 


all cutaneous diſeaſes, the part affected 


being waſhed therewith, i 


| Whereof there were twelve, inſtituted by 


- SAL II, inromanantiquity, prieſts of Mars, 


Numa, wearing painted particoloured 
, garments and high bonnets, with a ſteel- 
cCuitaſſe on the breaſt.” They were called 


ſalii from /alfare, to dance; becaule, 
- after aſſiſting at ſacrifices, they vent 
: dancing about the ſtreets, with bucklers 

in the leſt hand; and a rod in the right, 


tmtriking muſically on one another's buck - 


lers with their rods, and — — 
in honour of the gods. In! 
had a peculiar antient ſong, called Sali- 
are carmen; and after the ceremony they 


were entertained with a 'feaſt. There 


| Were two companies or colleges' of the 
ſai ;-the antiken one eſtabliſhed by Nu- 


ma, called palatini ; the latter by Tullus 
HFHoſtilius, called collini and quirinales. 


- Sextus Pompeius mukes mention of ſalian 


maids, wirgines ſaliares, hited on pur- 


poſe, and joined with the ſaki, wearing 


a kind of military garb, with high round 


bonnets, like the falii. 

SALINA, antiently Salamis, a port town 
of the iſland of Cyprus, ſituated on the 
ſouth ſide of the ifland, in eaſt long. 34 

300%, and north lat. 34 301. dv 

SALINs, a city of France, in the province 

of Franche Comte, ſituated in eaſt long. 
5 500, and north lat. 477. 


SALISBURV, the capital city of Wiltſhire, 


e 


ſituated eighty miles weſt of London, and hre 
ol ſali val glands, vu. two/paygtides, two 


thirty. five miles ſbuth eaſt of Briſtol. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
SALIVA, srir rr, a thin pellucid hn- 


muor, ſeparated from the arterial blood, 


by the glands about the mouth and fauces, 
and conveyed,” by proper falival ducts, 
-_ - into the mouth, for ſeveral uſes. 


It conſiſts "of à great deal of water or 


nlegm, and à volatile ſalt, and ſome add 


4 Julphurebub ſpirit ; and is void both of 


\ 
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SAEleARIA, in botany, Tournefort's 


ing hey 


- 


taſte and ſmell. Its uſes are very great 3 
it moiſtens the throat, preſerves it from 
the injuries of the air, and facilitates 
ſpeech. Being mixed with, alimeng, it 
renders ſwallowing eaſy, and aſſiſis di- 
geſtion by its aqueous, ſaline, and pily 
parts. Some imagine it to do the office 
of a menſtruum, by mixing the oily-and 
aqueous parts af the food more intintately, 
_ diflolving the ſaline parts, and procuzing 
à fermentation in the ſtomach: hut Dr. 
Drake is of opinion, that were the ſaliva 
acrimonious enough for this purpoſe, it 
muſt greatly offend the ſtomach, eſpeci- 
ally conſidering the quantities of it that 
12 _ ſwallow," even upon an empty ſto- 
mach. In hungry perſons, ſays, Ver- 
have, it is fluid, acrid, and copiouſly 
diſcharged; and in thoſe who have ſaſted 
long, it is highly acrid, penetrating, 
and reſolvent. * arinaceous and ſugeu- 
lent vegetables, it not only produces a 
fermentation, but alſo augments one al- 
ready begun. It is ſwallowed nat only 
dy brutes, but by human creatures, in a 
ſound ſtate, even when aſleep. Too co- 
pwious an evacuation af it, made volupta- 
rily, produces Joſs of appetite, bad, di- 
geſtion, and an atrophy. By mandyca- 
tion therefore the ſaliva is expreſſed, and 
accurately mixed with the attenuated 
food; which contributes, firſt, to the 


n 


Dios rio, Sc. 175 
SALIVAL, an epithet applied to the glands. 
and dudts which ſupply and ſectete the 
ſaliva. See the articles GLAND, DUCT, _ 
and the preceding article. 
Anatomiſts eommonly reckon three pair 


maxillares, and two ſublinguales. See 

the articles ARO, Co 
Theſe indeed ate the largeſt, and ſurniſn 
the greateſt quantities of, ſaliva; but 
there are a great number of other leſſer 
glands of the ſame kind, which may be 
reckohed aſſiſtants, or ſubſtitutes to the 
fortner; all theſe may be determined fa- 

 lival glands, and they may be, enumper- 
i6 G ated 


\ 


SAL -[ 2390 ] G4 Þ | 
* "ated in the following manner: the paro- may be removed, and ſo much of the 
tid glands, the maxillary-glands, the ſub- —puff ball as is looſe, leaving every thing 
lingual glands, the! glandulæ molares, that has à ſtrong adheſion ; then new 
© buceales,' labiales, the lingualesg the compreſſes, dipped in warm ſpirit of wine, 
amygdaſte, the palatine, the uvulares, or digeſtive fomentations may be diret᷑tly 
\ the arytenoidz#, and the glandula thy- applied, and ſecured with the bandage, 
roidæa. | See MoLakes, BUCCALES, as before, but a little more relaxed : the 
JC oo oi gf pr Nog og ths ſecond and third dreflings muſt be per- 
Wich regard to the falival ducts, the formed every other day, and the reſt muſt 
moſt noted of them is that of the paroti - be renewed every day, In all the dreſſ- 
des, produced by the union of a great ings it muſt be obſerved, that none of. the 
number of ſmall tubes, repreſenting ſo compreſſes, puff- ball, or lint be removed, 
many roots; it is called the ductus ſte- but what are quite looſe: the wound may 
nonis, or ductus ſuperior; it runs ob- be cleanſed by ſome digeſtive ointment, 
liqueſy ſerwards, on the outſide of the and incarnated by a vulnerary balſum. 
maſſeter, and then perforates the bucci- See the article Wound... i 
nator from without inward, oppoſite the SALIVATION, in, medicine, a promoting 
| interſtice' between the ſecond and third aof the flux of ſaliva, by means of medi- 
dientes molares, where the hole or orifice cines, moſily by mercury. The chief 
repreſents the ſpont of an ewer. The uſe, of ſalivation is in diſeaſes belonging 
duct of the maxillary glands, called alſo to the 22 and the membrana adzpo- 
- the lower or inferior dutt, and the, duc- fa, and principally in the cure of the ve- 
tus ſalivalis Whartoni, advances on the nereal diſeaſe, though it is ſometimes alſo 
ſide of the muſculus geniogloſſus along uſed in epidemic diſeaſes, cutaneous diſ- 
the inner part and ſuperior edge of the eaſes, &c. whoſe criſes tend that way. 
Fglandula ſublingualis to the frenum of See the articles Pox, Ge. 41 
tongue, where it terminates by a ſmall A falivation is excited, according to 
. e, in form of a papilla. The glan- Boerhaave, 1. By waſhing the mouth 
dul ſublinguales ſend out laterally ſeve- with certain liquors, /- 2. By the flow 
ral ducts, which open near the gums, by and protracted maſtication of ſome. viſcid 
dhe (ame number of orifices, all-ranked - matter, ſuch as maſtich, wax, and myrrh, 
in the fame line, but a ſmall diſtance eſpecially if acrid ſubſtances are mixed 
from the frenum, and a little more back - with thele, ſuch as pellitory of Spain, 
. 10 8 7 pyrethrum, ginger, and pepper. 3, By 
 Extirpation of the SALIVAL glands, a me- - drawing into the mouth acrid and irritat- 
thod which Heiſter tells us he often has ing vapours, ſuch. as thoſe of tobacco, 
had recourſe to, when theſe glands have ſage, roſemary, marjoram, thyme, and 
deen violently ſwelled and ſeverely in- 


| , mother of thyme: 4. A falivation is 
durated, even approaching to a carcino- exceliently excited by the aftion of ſuch 
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matous nature, after they had heen treat- 
ed by other phyſicians with corroſives, 


digeſtives and other medicines. In this 


ration the ſurgeon mult open the ſkin 
lows the tumor, with a longitudinal in- 
ciſion, and carefully ſeparate the ſchir- 


rhons-glands from the contagious part 


with a knife, and at laſt from the arte- 


. ries with which it is connected 3 then 
immediately, whilſt the blood ruſhes out 


in great abundance, the operator muſt dip 


a ball of hnnen- rags in a ſtyptic liquor, 
and preſs it upon the larger wounded ar- 
teries; the remainder of the cavity of the 


wound muſt be filled with ſeraped lint 


5 oduce a gentle but long 
continued nauſea, ſuchas antimony neither 
entirely fixed nor totally emetic, taken 
with a ſmall quantity of common vitriol. 
5. By ſuch ſubſtances as totally diſſolve 


all the parts of the blood, convert it into 


lymph, and render it fit for a diſcharge 


by way of faliva ; ſuch as crude quick- 


ſilver, cinnabar, à ſolution of quic ſilver 
in aqua fortis, white precipitate, red 


cipitate, turbith/ mineral, and ſublimate 


mercury diſſolved: the action of thoſe me- 
dicines1s promoted by warm fomentations 


applied to the head, neck, and face. An 


and dry rags, and compreſſed wich rhe 


finger, and then a larger piece of puff 
ball, with three or four thick compreſſes 


mult be applied, ſecuring the whole with 


2 proper bandage.” Aſter the third or 
ſourih day, the bandage and compreſs | 


exceſſive ſalivation is leſſened or ſtopped, 
1. By a large and continual uſe of mild 


and tepid drinks, ſuch as dechdtions of 


mallows and liquorice in-milk and water 
2. By allaying the impetus of the hu- 


mours, by means of mild, oleous, and 
anodyne emulſions, with à proper aqdi- 
| 0 


on 


da a 
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tion of diacodium or opium. And, 3. © ſerve of roſes : but if the ſalivation cannot 
By making a revulſion of the Numaurs be raiſed to any quantity, you muſtiſor- 
to other parts, eſpecially that by ſtoof. bear, and purge it off, . 
Bout great cautien ig neceſſary,” leſt1he onen or twice a week, and pure it offithe 
impefus of the moved matter, which in next day, ot two days after. Whenijthe 
this caſe is always acrid, ſhould ruſh to ſpitting goes welb forward, it mayche left 
other parts, and produce a greater to takke its courſe, till it declines of itſelf, 
danger. [which, in proportiom to the ulcerirand 
The regular, ſafeſt, and moſt commodious thickneſs of the ſtoughs about the month, = 
method of ſalivation is by mercurivs dul- may happen at the end of twenty · one days, 
eis fix times ſublimed, given inwardly in or a month from its firſt riſing ; that is, 
- the milder pom, Ge. or by mercurial une- from the time of ſpitting a pint andi a half 
tion, when the-4lifeaſe is got into the a day, till it come to three pints orꝰN n 
bones. Aecoldiog to Turner,” fifteen ſive pints in twenty-four hours, then it 
grains of mercurius dulcis- may be given | OW goes off again. 
in a morning; and a like doſe at night, In the more ſtubborn and rebellious pox, 
with electuary of ſeordĩum. AſteF three, Ge. attended wich grievous ſymptoms, 
four, or ſive days, with this management, ſuch as rotten bones; &c, and the patient 


the fauces are ved to inflame, the in- has been uſed to mercurials; or ſulivated 


ſide of the cheeks to tumify, the tongue before, then the cure muſt be attempted 
to look white and foul; the gums to ſtand with falivation by unction. To this end 
dut, the breath to ſtink, and the whole - mix àn ounee of quickſiluer with three 
inſide of the mouth to appear ſnlining and ounces of axunguia, of which an eighth 


hee in furrows as if parboiled. The pa- part is to be uſed night and morning, 


tient now refuſes nouriſnment, while all © letting. the patient tub it with his on 
| Parts of his chaps'arv fo ee and-fore - - hands er 2 g the fire; beginving with 
_ "that he cannot chew any ſolid food, but his ancles, up to his ſhins and knees; all 
is forced to take liquids and he ſofter ali- round his joints, and ſo to his thiglis, 
ments. They are now frequently fick, - which are preſently after to be covered 
and throw up a thin phlegm. The in- wick yarn-ſtockingsand flannel-drawers; 
ſide of the mouth thus beginning to be then let him uſe the remainder of his 
whealed, will ſoon be ulcerated; eſpeci- eighth part aboùt his elbows and ſhoul- 
ally about the ſalival glands, which emp- ders, Wiping his hands clean about be 
ty themſelves thereinto. Now it ma L © glands of 'his'arm-pits, or thoſe of his 
proper to defift a: day or two, to obſerve 22 his body, during the unction, 
tze inereaſe of the ulcers, what ſlougis ſhould: be ſereened from the cold with a 
are like to be raiſed, and what their depth blanket hung behind him, and then be 
and dimenſions are like to prove, from wrapped up in warm flannel, thats, a 
vyhich a near conjecture may be made of flannel- ſhirt, waiſtcoat,” drawers; cap, 
the duration as well as quantity of the and muffler. And the fame is requiſite 
ſpitting no begun, and the chnſiſtence in the former way, to defend the patient 
of che drilling lympha. The falivation from the cold air. The weak need only 


thus begun, tient is to be ſometimes. to anoint once àa day; but thoſe that are 


_ refreſhed by a little mulled wine. Let ſtrong, may take 4 fourth part of the 
his diet be ſmall chicken broth, water ointment, and rub it in at once every 
gruel, and panada; his drink ſmall ſack- night; after which let him get between 
_ © whey, or poſſet⸗ drink, and a draught of flannel-ſheets or blankets, diſpohing;him 
oh good ſmall beer, with a toaſt, between 1 to a gentle breathing ſweat with a draught 
-- whiles;' and in caſe of gripes or a looſe- of Warm poſſet, macef ale, or if ver 
- neſs, che white decoction. ſeeble, With a cup of mulled wine. If, 


T Thus, after ſome days reſpite, if the pa- when the! ointment ie divided intd four 


tient is hearty, his chaps but little ſwelled parts, after the third unction, the pati- 
on the outſide, and as little ſore within, ent begins to complain of his chaps, you 
tte ulcers not increaſing, and the flux may ſtay 2 day gor two before yow pro- 
inconſiderabſe, you may give one ſtruple ceed farther che ſame hen gripes or 
of mercurius duleis in electuary of ſcor- bloody ſtobls approach. On the other 
dium at going to reſt,” repeating it two hand, if an ounse or an ounce and an 


or three days following, as you find oc-- half of quick ſilver will not do, 2 the 


cCaſion; or you may vomit him with eight turpeth, as before directed : and if the 


| or ten grains of turpeth mineral, in con- ſpitting declines teo ſuddenly, Sve a 


16G 2 cruple 


vr 2 to benglafed) up with little pellet, 

ecbered withipewdertofbalumh or vittiol, 
nd dipped ni the tinstura ſtyphca: if it 
va ens fromthe; 


agi held in the mouth will do, the | 


— * ſhould be prepared for a fa- 
Hatton by a lenititepligge or yay and 
i fopletbioricy be; thanks tk -bleed  hikewiſe ., 
A in warm whter, fur — hot, 
Jean, ematiated pkople, has been found 
co ſetriee. Woman mould be laid down 
Juſt after thein -menſtriraf flux is E 
Te weather is / ihe neſt! ſuitable. 
denken theawirh Low, in botany, a . 
nus obthediotciaid;audria claſs of plants, 
„ hazing no flower -petals zothe nectatium 
is a veryhſmall, beylindtie, truncated, 
melliſerousb gland, ai the center of the - 
flower the commomomentum-1s oblong, }- 
and every:whore imbticated with oblong, 
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V3 ſubulated tapſule, formed of two valves, 
and co only:oneirell, in which 
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- 'Fhefleaves of tlie reca-yety grate- 
fuloſpod to cattle 79a dec of them is: 
„ eee a:clyſter../ 
is prepared of the ſame, on a er. 


far the> feet, in / order ton procute ſleep, 
and cool the heat ofcfevers; 3 the hark has 
2 "he like — — * aſhes 


« On | GY 


{apaagition| of Moughs : SALLY 
0 the zſicſes of che checks, a little oxy- 


„ bnfneſs./; If ther phtient has been; with- 8 


1 and patent ſquamme, conſiſting 
of a ſingle flower the fruit is an ouato- 


10 neun ire! ſeveral very:ifinall:'oval. ede, 20 
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1 feruple'of calomel every dag, for two: or thereof are reckoned. effe&ual for -oxtir- 
Nw ne et we 133 ä 9 warts, and qor ns. . 
'- ſalivation is going off, ent may „a port: to; empire of 
be purged ;w Sith SEE 5 of' <1 1 0 in the * 55 Fe, ſitu- 
the dmmon infuſion of 3 and one n. the coaſt of, e Atlantic. zogen: 
nn er e Te 3 weſt EO 7%, and — Ja 36? i++ 
10 Vor the ſeveral diſea ſes · that — a SALLET, or LAN, a dich, of catable 
{: (alivation; ſae each: of them ſeparately herbs, or dinarily - 3 1 1 
5 afented ef, unden theix Gyeral heads. _ , meat, compoſed. chiefly cx, Heh 
2 oaprerent. the |jaws'from- being lacked ., berhage, Yeah pena 77 l vi- 
.-i ups it is | coſe achit of ſtick, negar: . add mustard. hard gs, 
1\:1£ovened with a, fa Ang, to be held be- and ſugar; ®thers "pepper — 
een bis backward teeth; and if there ſpices, with 9 Fron, 2 
„ ahould happen an adheſion of the inſide Ae ae Gl Til, makes no 
> the cheek. Ede hv m. the ſame is to which, rdmay qo my bak 
Solty d me NY, during the dur, fab N are ettuce, cele m 
vation, a hload-ve burſt open, it crefles,.r and, pe to — FH 


"wm added; puulane,.fpinach, xor- 
rel, Ee orm. Kler, and 
3 in ke. ia what we pore 
uſually call projgcturg. See the article 
1 1 PROJECTVRBs cho, 241 Iv 

ALI in the inilitary-art,..the iſſuing out 


- : -Out[a't{too}ifar ſome bane, Bi him an of; the beſteg er, ve. their town or fort, 
emollient clyſter f warte m > ofupar, „ahne falimg; ypon .the;behegers - 77 eir 
lk 'ts and 10147 and: it - -theoFguces- oulatud- 4; - works, i in order to. them off, nail their 
Wet deni tumiſy, iſo.as tocendanger a ſuffo- enge — 4 th progreſs of their ;ap- 

= i ntion, the molt certain relief 18 to bring, Progehe 2 works, W.. 
1 : E e eee SASDN, ami 7 vo many, in the dutchy 
. "i arttos 3 Sig offert 1; fiats't 


l, Fee Kue; miſes e of 


4 „Nan 
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O, sal aoh, in  ichthyology, a g. 
the mals copterygious £Jaſs of; 
ing lauge, „and ſtrong teeth in 

Abdoch yams, and an ths Palate, ſongue, and 
fauces te / hack: ſin is. placed nearer the 
head of- the fiſh than the ventml ones 3 
the body is, in maſti of the. ſpeciag, vari- 
egated with ſpoteg a, the branchioſtege 
membrane containg ten, eleven, or twelve 
bones. The ſeyeral.{ ex of his fiſh are 
thercommon falmen, he trout, he red 
:..1 chars, Sc. See Tour, Ge. got 
The common-falmq;.onalman,; with the 
roſtrum extending heygnã thelower ja,, 
is an inhabitant both of e ſea and ri- 
vers; the head is. ſmall in proportion to 
te. body; the eyes gare round, and their 
iris of a filvery colgur, With i 17 ad- 
mixture-of green i thg pupi — ; 
(dhe -covering of eee @ 2 
ſcalour, zunge ee ture, or — 
Ather of four bony la mins, andigf .tyelve 
broad andomewhat crosted bones, con- 


_ by ia. membrane z:there,are ſome 
babe are of ſer vice in baths 


e — em chem; the late- 
ral! line is very Rraight,z.the-ſcales are 
22 placed. man, im- 


© >ifcated manner; there — 


hes, 15 


9 A Y 


here are two more 
5 the lower jaw; at; e cg of 
hem are two * ies.of teeth in Jongitadi- 
bs nes; palate itſelf is entirely 
3 FEY A0 in the fauces; the 
tone; Sis Mick, and has on it a fe Marp 
teeth; there are two ſins on the back, ra 
we; win Alten rays, and the aer 
none At .A $a 
LON, — Saloon, in WY „ A 
lot eu, fpacious hall, vauſteld . 
” ſometimes comprehending two ſ . 
3 ah windows. . The ſalon is a 
4 m in the middle of building, | 
_ S of a gallery, &c. Its faces 
or ſides ought all to have 2 ſypunetry 
Vik e ach other ; and aas it pſually. kes 
* up the h * of two ſtories, its ceiling, 


* 


as Dayiler abſerves, ſhould be with a 
moderate ſweep. Salons are frequently 
built ſquare, and ſometimes odtoge | 

SALON 1 1s, 15 name of a ton of * . 

_ vence, in France, tw Sour, miles 
ſouth 3 of : Markcilles.. you 


SALONA, a port - town of Dalmatia, ſub- 
Jobt. to Venice 2 ouſt en: 12 north.lat. . | 


$f our, A city and port · town of 
Macedon, in Turxky, antiently called 


Theſſalonica, two hundred and ſixty 
miles weſt of, Copltantingple » :.calt long. 


24% north lat. 41. 


SAL FA, in ichthyology, a a ſpecies of the 
ſparus, with eleven parallel ee | 


yellow lines on each. ſide. See Sraku 


SALSA, in botany, a n called | | 


medeola.. See = Article MEDEQLa. 


8 an iſland on the weſtern 


coaſt of the hither India, ſeparated from 


that of Bombay by.a narrow channel: it 


belongs to the Portygvele, and is twenty 
miles long, and ſeyenteen broad... 


SALSES, a town: of, Rouſſillon, ten wiles | 
north of: Perpignan, and ſubject to France. 
SAL SOLA, in botany, the pame by which _ 


Linnæus calls the kali of other bötaniſts. 
See the article KALI. 


SALSONNA, a: town of Catalonia, in : 
4orty+6x miles north-weſt of Bar- 


SALT, ſal, in natural hiſtory, the name of 


Spain, 
celona. 


a ſeries or: ſubdiviſion of foſſils, naturally 


and eſſentially ſimple, not inflammable, 
and ſoluble in water. 


Dr. Shaw defines ſalt to be a ſubſtance 


that readily diſſolves in water, taſtes 


ſharp or pungent upon the tongue, and 
has e to W * 
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of teeth in the 8 r e 15 
ate 


ſo as to 


"Fax le.in 8 0 
na 1 


IE 419 it, 
bgur- 
cd cryſtals, apd impreſſing a.en 
acrimeny on, the tangue... 

8 and qualities camman 30, all 
alts, and to no other bodies: and. theſe 
pI; 598 manifeſt, when pure and 


© are —— 
all 


he re iro Go ph ey are vr all 
* e ſtate in * are natu 
e in 25. pes which — ank 


2 en do not 
m 


"Yar genuine characters: 
e of them being found a and 
pure, either within the earth or on its 
 ' ſuxface, but commonly without thojypre- 
per form; others embodied in — 
and ſtones, as the; 1 
they, 8 4 2 alen in 


fo | 
off he Ln effi oth of. thi gy rg nature — | 


— wo f ther 40 e "was 
under ole. * ane I able into 
fie gene he Glts, rg + firſt order 


are hots 1 native and, puce, either 
in the ＋ 1 Een and 
_ exhibiting all other vatuxal characters, 
though otten-withaut their proper. form. 
Of the {reagd „are thoſe found not ma- 
tive, but in form of, ores, never pure, but 
diſtinguimable by their taſte, and im- 
meftſed. in and; blepded with the conſtitu- 
ent Up 1 of earths and ſtones an; ex- 
trei (mall particles. And of the 
third are thoſe naturally found. ſulpend- 
ed in waters, and in à fluid form, but 
ready to aſſume their proper figures on 
the evaporation of a part of that water. 
Of the firſt of theſe; orders are the com- 
mon alimentary ſalt or muria, and the 
.natrum, or, nitre of the ,antients 3 of the 
ſecond are alum and nitre ; and of the 
third are borax and halcryptium, an al- 
Kaline ſalt hid in the chalybeate waters. 
See the articles Narxvu, Al uu, Ni- 
TRE, BORax, and HALCRYPTIUM-. 
Alimentary ſalt, or muria, is ſound 
under a great variety of forms in its 


different ſtates; hut is immediately di- 
ſtinguiſned by applying i it to the tongue, 
and always aſſumes a cubic, pyramidal, 
or para elopiped.. figure — 2 ſoluyion, 
and a regular cryſtallization. It is ſuſ- 
tained in vaſt * in a liquid form 
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among ſea · water, and that of ſalt· ſprings; 


£ 


1 
y 

. : 
- 


"the earth in vaſt maſfes, which are either 


f 


* * 
# 
» * 


f 


— 


r ton - SAL 


but is alſo found ſolid in the bowels of 
of a fine" pellucidftruftare, and called 


gem; or various debiſed and ſtriat- 


1 * 


1 
1 


oY 


ed, reſembling the 'fbroſe talcs, and is 


tte fal armoniac of the antients. See 


the articles Gru and AMMONIAC. 
Bit in which ever of theſe forms this 


nt is found, it affords the ſame cryftals 


en evaporation : theſe, according to the 


ns ene ef beat uſed in the evaporation, 


1 


Den quantity of water, to make a per- 


8 
9 1 


either pyramidal, cubic, or parallelo- 


piped. All theſe falts' are ſoluble in 
"water, but they IT different quan- 
ties of it to diſſoſye them, and this 


makes one of their criterions. This ſalt 


© 


requires thrice and one' ſeventh part its 
Re lution. _ 


The ſea water, in different parts of the 


* 


world, is very differently ſated with it, 


me parts containing twice as much as 


bers. Bot that of the falt ſprings is 
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po 


* . 


* 
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bh, 
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atways much more falted with it, than 
'the ſtrongeſt of the ſea - water: in ſome 


es it is found loaded with nearly as 


the pound weight of this liquor, and 
many of them being ſo ſtrongly im- 
pregna ated, that the workmen are obliged 
to let 


them down or lower them, by 
mixing them with a large quantity of 
fea or common water, before they are 
fat to be boiled for the falt: the common 


run of ſea-water does not hold ſo much 


as one fourth part of this quantity, ſome 


not one eighth of it. 


' "The (alt produced from the ſea-water of 

+ - all the of the world, and from the 
brine of all the ſprings of the world, is 
© "abſolutely the ſame; but differs in 
©  ſreygth, and ſome other qualities, ac- 
cording to the operation by which it is 
made. In general, the quicker the liquor 
is evaporated, the'weaker is the ſalt ; the 


more time is employed in the proceſs, the 


ſtronger. This is not wonderful, when 
we confider, 8 a gentle heat, 
water alone, of almoſt alone, evaporates 

from the liquor, but, over a more violent 


» 


fire, a part of the ſtrength or acid of the 


falt is raifed with it. 


It is upon this principle, and owing to 
| this cauſe, that we find the ſalt of our 
falt fprings, which is uſually ſold us un- 
der the name of baſket-falt, the weakeſt - 


of all. It is not that there is any dif- 


h as it could be made to contain, 
Heine ſprings yielding a brine that affords | 
near a quarter of a pound of falt, from 


+ "ference in the waters from which thefe 
' ſeveral kinds of falt are produced, that 
they appear to us in different degrees of 
" Arength, but that the people who work 
the brine-pits, make theſak with leſs ex 
N 3 of the workman's time ; that the 
©  fea-falt is formed over ſomewhat flower 
" fires, and that the bay-ſalt' is made only 
by the fun's heat, 2 om the proceſs is 
very long, and the heat very moderate, 
'and the Kleis found ſtrong in pr ion. 
This is ſo indiſputable a truth, that once 
every week, a very ſtrong falt, little in- 
ferior to bay-ſalt in that quality, is made 
at the brine-pit works, where the com- 
mon run of the ſalt is the weakeſt in 
© "the world. The liquor is the fame in 
this caſe, but the workmen who do not 
work on Sundays, leave a pan fult to 
© evaporate ſlowly over the fire, which they 
Prepare on the Saturday night, and the 
moderate heat and length of time under 
which this weekly parcel of falt is made, 
tender it very Aiken from the common 
_ ſalt of the works, both in form and qua - 
lities: it is found to be made up of large 
and hard grains, inſtead of the fimall 
and ſoft ones of the common kind, and 
is vaſtly ſuperior to it in ſtrength. 
This circumſtance, overidekb dy the 
workmen, and even by their maſters too, 
for many years, gave the hint to Mr. 
. Lownds, and afterwards to the very ih- 
genious Dr. Browning, author of an 
excellent treatiſe on this ſubject, to pro- 
poſe to the government a 1 of 
making a ſtrong falt fit for all the pur- 
| po or which we buy it of our neigh- 
bours, only by a new, that is, a flower 
way of working our own brines. | The 
latter of theſe gentlemen has proved, in- 
conteſtably, that we may, if we will en- 
courage proper manufattures, have com- 
mon ſalt of every kind made at home, 
_ equal in ſtrength, and equally fit for all 
- purpoſes, with the falt of any part of 
"IN OTE eee 5 
Aſter theſe accounts of the muria of 
common ſalt under its different forms, 
and as expreſſed by different names, it 
remains to treat of its qualities and vir - 
J T5 Ons 9995s #5: 
It reſolves ſpontaneoufly in the air, but 
this in different times, according to the 
dampneſs or drynefs of that element, and 
according to it own laxer or firmer ftruc- 
ture. The coarſer” falts diffolve ſooner 
than the finer, and there are even ſome 
pieces of fat gemmæ fo firm, that they 
are ſcarce to be at all — on 
; their 


* 


83 0 


= 
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their ſurface, by the moiſteſt common The acid, drawn by diſtüllation from'fea- 


Alone e -..-.-» _ falty turns the ſyrup of violets red, and. 
Common ſalt, added to aqua fdrtis, en- ferments vehemently, - though. without 
_ ables it to diſfolve gold, making it into beat, with oil of tartar, but” it does nat 


| What is called aqua regia. ; by diſtilla - beat on being poured into lime-water. 
YL tion it yields a ſtrong and acid ſpirit 3 it This ſpirit is the only one that can be 
: is the moſt, of all ſubſtances, endued properly. called a ſolvent for gold and 
* with keeping animal bodies from putre- for tin, but filver and lead reſiſt it. The 
4 faction, and it allo preſerves vegetables acids of nitre and vitriol, alſo, obtainthe . 
* in the ſame manner in long digeſtions. ſame qualities on being mixed with it, 
£ In medicine, it is a common ingredient and become aque-regales. If this acid 
Ss in clyſters, and ſerves to ſoften and bring be perfectly ſaturated with falt of tartar, - 
away indurated fzces. Suppoſitories are ee of the form and qualities of theſe 
A alſo made of a mixture of it with honey, of common falt may be obtained from 
2 and are put up the fundament, to pro- the mixture ; theſe cryſtals are cajled ge- 
mote a tendency to deſuRtions, Aloes generated ſea ſalt, and ſerve to prove 
and colocynth are\ſcmetimes added on what we obſerved above, that an aikali 
2 _ theſe occaſions, when there is required 1s the baſis of ſea · ſalt, and that more-al- 
oF more power in the medicine. In apo- kalies than one may ſerve to that purp« 
+a pleQc caſes, it is generally an ingredient With the peculiar acid, which is the eff 
10 among the ſtimulating things admini- tial part of this ſalt, ar 
d ered in clyſters; only it is neceſſary to Phylicians are of opinion, that: ſea-falt 
on 2 have this caution, TT if there appear has the ſame effects in the human body 
= reaſon to ſuſpect an inflammation of the that it has out of it, in checking fer- 
Ty inteſtines, or but a tendency to it, every mentation, and preventing putrefaction 3 
* q thing of this kind is to be avoided. they therefore eſteem it of good uſe mitted ' 
* Common ſalt that has not been expoſed with the generality of our foods inthe 
. to the fire, makes no change in the colour . ſtomach : they are of opinion alſo, that 
0 of ſyrup of violets ; it does not make any it carries its effect into the blood, and 
"i efferveſence with oil of tartar, nor does has the qualities of a moderate dryer, de- 
. it make lime · water turbid, but added to * and attenuant, added to thoſe of 
BE” |. ſpirit, of ſal armoniac, it manifeſts ſome a ſtimulant, which common reaſon de- 
"a 5 ns of a latent acidity, by rendering it clares it to be. Hence may be deduced 
15 c oudy : on the contrary, alſo, it mani- all the virtues: attributed to ſalt, as an 
= feſts (omething of an alkaline nature, by aperient, ſkomachic, or warming medi- 
P . rendering a ſolution of mercury whitiſh; eine, and a provocative to venery z but 
A K and it raiſes an efferyeſcence with oil of in what degree it poſſeſſes all theie qua- 
The vitriol, attended with heat. lities, we are, by its univerſal uſe in 
Þ in. On ſolution in water, common ſalt ma-, foods, prevented from being able to de- 
- nifeſts alſo two very different principles termine. Van Helmont recom it 
. | after evaporation. When reduced to a .. 3.2 good preſeryative againſt the ſtone 
world proper conſiſtence, that is, when the and grayel: he has been ſeverely cen- 
* all 9 of water is not more than as ſured for this by others, who are of -opi- 
ol of three to one to that of the ſalt, a part of nion, that all lalted foods, ſuch as ſale 
T-: it concretes into grains of ſalt of the or- beef, and the like, are very bad in thoſe 
is. of dinary kind; but there remains yet in caſes: but both parties may be inthe right; 
refs the liquor, after all that can be ſeparated for there is a great deal of difference 
It this way has been procured, a ſtrong taſte between common ſalt eaten with the freſh 
r- of a ſaline nature: the ſalt that gives it juices of our food, and the brine and 
8 this, will never be drought to cryſtallize, pickle into which it runs in the time of 
> but but muſt be ſeparated by evaporating all its being left upon the meat preſer ved by 
* the the liquor away; it is then found to be it. Sait is very properly put into the 
and of an alkaline nature, aſſuming no re- mouths of people in apoplettic fits, as it 
-* rad form in its cryſtals, and eafily im- not only irritates but attenuates the jui- 
ner dibing the humidity of the air, and run- ces thete, and promotes a diſcharge of 
Ws ning into a liquor with it. them; and in a palſy which affects the 
pol they The baſis of iea-ſalt, therefore, is a mi - tongue, a ſage - leaf, bruiſed and covered 
* 0 neral alkali, which is ſo intimately blend - - with falt, has been a famous remedy 
ms their ed. with its peculiar acid, that the latter 


has ſcarre any power of exerting itſelf. 


among the good women, and not without 
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Methods of makmg 
; . ele, 1. By the er 
uns 


.  #his ſeems 


* 1 


SAL 


vas bag; it is recommended to be applied 


: enternally to the hend in head ache; ari- 
ſing from a moiſt cauſe, ana iuudefluuions; 
7 —.— the old pla ſicĩant very ſtre · 
. nuouſly recommending a cataplaſm made 
g aliuimtam SALT: are 
ion of the 
rays-: this is the moſt eaſy and 
: ;Gmple methed ef all, hen the waters 
of ponds and lakes, -whether natural or 
..aftificial, impregnated with falt, being 
„ wholly exhaled by the force of the fun 
_ and air, the ſalt is left concreted into a 
hard eruſt at the bottum of the lake, and 
; 46. what commonly g. the name of 
bay-ſalt ; the cryſtals of which differ in 
ſize, according to the different degrees 
if heat, and the time it lies in the pits. 
All bay-ſalt has ſome mud, flime; or the 
Ake, in the making, and ſome kinds are 
mixed with the bittern · ſalt, or hat is 
called Epſom: ſalt; they are all more 
white while dry, and more petiucid when 
moiſt, and they differ in colour, accord- 
ing to the earth which makes the bot - 
- toms. of the pits. Thus ſome of the 
french bay-falt is grey, fome reddiſh, 
and ſame white, according as a hlue clay 
its, or a red, or white 
One. Some kinds have an a eable 
mell in large heaps ; ſuch are the Por- 
tugal, and the Hampſhire bay-ſalts; and 
| owing to the ſea. water they 
were made from, having 


. 


1 


* 


* 


taſte, according to the various foreign 


mixtures it contains; and it will often, - 


alter in taſte, and other 3 ax 

long keeping: for, in general, it is muc 

fitter for uſe, after it has been kept ſome 
time in a dry place, than when it is firſt 


. By boiling: or codtion; the moſt con- 
wvenient works for which proceſs are con- 
- Krufted in the following manner: the 
ſultern or boiling houſe, is erected near 


the ſea . ſnore, and is furniſned with a ſur- 


* 


nace and one or two large pans, which 
are commonly made of iron-plates, join - 


ed together with nails, and the joints 


il led vvith a ſtrong cement; and the bot - 
toms of the pans are prevented from 


2» bending down, by being ſupported bß 


-\ ſtrong iron · bars. . 

The falt- pan being filled with ſea - water, 

da ſtrong fire of pit - coal lis liglited in the 

: urnace, and then, for.a;qaniwhich'con- 
tains about fourteen hundred--sallgns, 
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is the method in moſt of our-ſa 


- the lult-Poiler takes the-whites of three 
eggs, and incorporates them all with two 
or thite gallons'of ſea water, which he 
. pours imo the falt-pan; while the water 
* contained therein is omy lukewarm, and 
- mixes this with the reſt „ 
about with a rake. In many places they 
uſe; inſtead of eggs, the blood of fheep 
or onen to clarify the ſea · water ; and in 
Scotland they do not give themſelves the 
trouble to clarify it at afl. As the water 
heats, there ariſes a black frothy ſcum 
upon it, which is to be taken off with 
wooden ſkimmers. ee * 
0 rs perfectly clear, and by boil- 
5 3 it briſkly” about four — A pan 
loaded in the common way, that is about 
ſiſieen inches deep; 8 to form 
- cryſtals uf its ſurface, The pan is 
then filled up a ſecond time with freſh 
ſiea · water; and about the time when it is 
half filled, the ſerateh- pans are taken 


out and emptied ef a white powder, 


ſeeming a kind o eulcarious earth, which 
. ſeparates itſelf from the ſea-water, during 
its boiling, before the falt begins to ſhoot. 


When thele have been emptied, they are 


again put into. their places, where they 


. 


are afterwards filled again. This pow- 


der being violently agitated by the boil- | 


ing liquor, does not ſubſide till it comes 


to the corners of the pan, where the mo- 


tion of the mals is twaller, and it there 


falls into theſe pans placed on purpoſe to 


receive it. 
a bituminous 
matter in it. It differs alto greatly in 


The ſecond filling of the pan is boiled 


ner as the firſt, and ſo a third and a 
fourth; but in the evaporation of the 
_ fourth; when the eryſtals begin to form 
themſelves, they ſlacken the fire, and 
only keep the liquor ſimmering. In this 


heat they keep it all the while that the 


falt is granulating, which is nine or ten 
hours. The granules or cryſtals all fall 


_ down after clatitying'in the fame man- 


to the bottom of the pan; and when the 


water is almoſt all evaporated, and the 


rake it all together into a long heap on 
one ſide of the pan, where it lies a while 
to drain from the brine, and then is put 


_ hbuſe, and delivered into the cuſtody of 
his majeſty's officers. + In this manner 
the whole proceſs is uſually performed 
in twenty four hours, the ſalt being com- 
— monly drawn out every — This 

Works, 


but in ſome they fill the pan ſtven times 
befare they boil up the falt, and ſo take 
5 5 


into barrows and carried to the Rore- 


ſalt lies nearly dry at the bottom, they 


1 three hundred a | 
| ty parts of pipe. clay, or the like earth, 


at the hack, and gradua 


4 water, fiuſt 4 1 htened þ 

che heat of che ſun, and the operation 

; ſmell, and is to be preſerved 

is given in the ſame caſes with the feet 
ſpirit of nitxe, and promotes the diſ- 
charges by yrine, and therefore is good 
in the grayel an dropſies it is alſo re- 
freſu water, and 
aſterwards boiling the ſolution. And, 


1 % - 
%. 


_ out but once in two days, or five times 
in a fortnight. | In the common way of 
four boilinge, 2 pan of the uſual ze, 


llons, they draw from fifteen to twen 
Hag of falt every day, each buſhel 


tome are made — re higheſt 


t, cafily ſeparates and 
tbe ſalt in three or four 


this purpoſe ; and in ſome places woaden 


LY 


: troughs with holes.in' the hottom. The 

_ - faline liquor Which remains from: the 
making of falt, is what is called bittern. 
Bee the article Brrr ERM, 


Much in the ſame manner is the alt ob- 


- fained from the, brine: of {alt ſprings, 


_ pits, Gr. White falt js: prepared from 
5 K 5 een Lt af -falt- 
into a &rong brine 


ol the air. It may alſo be prepared from 


2 ſtrong brine, or lixivium, drawn from 


earths, ſtones, or ſands, ſtrongly impreg- 
- nated with common falt. Refined vock- 
diſſolving foſſile 
or rock-falt in ſalt 


laſtly, ſalt upon {alt is made from bay - 
fit. diſſolved in ſea · water, or other wa- 


Preparations of common SALT, in uſe in 
the ſhops, are, 1. Decrepitated ſalt, thus 
made: put a quantity of ſalt in an earth - 


en veſſel capable of bearing the action 
of the fire, cover it with a lid, and ſet 
it on a moderately ſtrong charcoal fire, 


heaping up the coals about it as high as 
the falt reaches within; let the lid be 


taken off at times, and the matter ſtirred 
well about with an iron- ſpatula. IT will 
make a violent crackling for a long 


time, but at length the noiſe will. ceaſe 
and the ſalt be reduced to a ; 


cementation of metals; in many other 


chemical and metallurgical operations, 


and in diſtilling the acid ſpirit from the 


ſalt, much trouble and time being ſaved 


dry powder ; 
this is decrepitated ſalt. It is uſed in the 


C27 f! A 


r thoy 


© The. acid fpirit of ſes-Aalt, which ma 
be diſtilled by the retort, by mixing — 


Vith one part of d ated ſalt ; 
2 
And allilang: theſe aiter they are dried 
in a e een with a coated 
| retort and a large receiver. Anat 

It and oll of vitriol, of gach 


dn equal quantity z; of common water, a 
. n of the weight 


method of obtaining this ſpirit is this. 5 
take ſea · ſa 5 {pir - 


| gether, in an earthen veſſel 3 then pour 
them into a retort, and add to them the 


| falt by ſmall quantities at a time f fit on 
onfies ſufficiently dry ; in ſome 
3 py f uſe cribs and harrows, which 
Ar long and conic wieker-baſkets, , for - 


a receiver, and diſtil the ſpirit by a fire, 
gentle at — but afterwards raiſed to 


Re | & 
_ theſe ingredients ſhould be made under 
ad & chimney, and the vapours carefull 


many metallurgic operations. 3. The 


ſweet ſpirit of (alt, made thus: mix to- 
gether three parts of reQified ſpirit of 


wine, and ore part of ſpirit of falt z let 


them ſtand in digeſtion three weeks or 2 
month, iv a tall;matca(s, 


The mixture 
will in this time acquire a very fragrant 
or ule, It 


commended in malignant 7 and her- 
nias ;. itꝭ doſe heing from five to fifteen 
drops, in any convenient vehicle. 5. 


Shbauber's ſalt, a very cheap cathartic or 
ter, and boiled to a white falt. | | 

| $ALT, in chemiſtry, makes one of the lead - 
ing and moſt active principles, or ele- 
ments, procurable from mixt bodies. 


purging ſalt. See GLAUBER, | 


See PRINCIPLE and ELEMENT, 

There are three kinds thus obtained, two 
whereof are volatile, and the third fixed. 
The volatile, are acrid and urinous falts; 


the fixed, lixivieus, or thoſe drawn from 
aſhes : the urinops and lixivious ſalts are 
alſo called alkalies, or alkalious ſalts z 


the former being volatile, and the latter 


fixed. We do not know the preciſe 


figure of each of theſe ſalts; but to 
judge of them by their effects, acid ſalta 
ſhould ſeem to be pointed, and thoſe 
points tipped. with fllohor us matter: 


whereas the ry; and-Iixivious ſalts - 
ſeem to be like a ſponge, containing a 
16 H | * ; part 


the ſpirit will be difhpated oo 42. 


f the whole : 
mix the water and the oil of yitriol to- 


ſtrength. | The mixture of 


avoided, as being of the moſt fatal ſuf- 
fſocating Kind. This ſpirit is uſed in * 


Q- 
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„„ SAL 
Pat of the acid, and a little fetid oil. urinous ſalts of plants are not ſo pro 
See Acip, ALKAL1, and Lix viouos. as che urinous ſalts of the intermediate 
reid ſalts are ranged; by Homberg, un- "claſs; ſuch as alum; and for the fixed 
der three claſſes, wiz; ſuch as contain an - falts of foſſils, the urinous ſult is fitteſt, 
amimal or vegetable fulphur ; as all the wir. boraa 
d cids diſtied-from' plants, fruits, woods, All the forts of ſalts, then, appear evi - 
See. and ſpirit of nitre't ſuch as contain dently compound and unelementary ;*anc 
- '-abiteminous ſulphur, to which belong that they are producible de noto, and 
the "acids of vitriol, common ſulphur, convertible into one another is ſtrenu- 
duch alum: and ſuch as contain a more _—_ argued by Mr. Boyle. The two 
1 Fo mineral ſulphur ;/ as the acids drawn chief qualities wherein they all agree, 
from the ſen · ſalt, and ſal gem. Thoſe of he obſerves, are to be eaſily diſſoluble in 
- the firſt claſs act more ſwiftly than thoſe water, and to affect the palate, ſo as to 
of the others, and ' thoſe of the ſecond cauſe a ſenſe of taſte. Now that a diſ- 
ure the leaſt nimble. Acid ſalts, joined 2 to be diſſoluble in a liquor, may 
Vith lixivious ones, compoſe mixed or be acquired by mixture, and a new 
intermediate ſalts { thus, fpirit of nitre, texture of parts, appears from many in- 
Wich falt of tartar, produce a true falt- ſtances; and as for the taſte, it is ſome 
petre j ſpirit of ſalt; with ſalt of tartar, - queſtion, how far the neceſſity thereof may 

- produce true common ſalt; and ſpirit of -.. conſiſt with another principle; for the 
+  vitrio}, with ſalt of tartar, produce true -- pureſt oils are ſapid, yet will not diffolve 

Vitriol 3 which are all mixed or inter- in water; ſo that there does not ap 

._ mediate ſalts, i. 2. partly fixed and part- any ſtriẽt connection between being ſapid 

ly volatile, the ingredients ſtill 2 and ſoluble in that fluid. 
their original natures. Acids, joined For acid ſalts, we may inſtance in nitre ; 
© with urinous ſalts, compoſe another ſalt which, though it have no acid taſte, may 
dalled ammoniac ſalts, which are always be made to afford by diſtillation, above 
„ Jolatile. e three quarters of its weight, of a highly 


In all native ſalts, both fofſile, vegetable, acid liquor : yet it does Na 
and animal, after the violence of the - ſuch a great proportion of acid particles, 


fire has ſeparated all the volatile parts, or poſſibly any proportion at all, is em- 


. there till remains a fixed ſalt, to be ploped by nature in the compoſition of 


drawn, from the fœeces by lotion, or nitre. ee ee e IF 
lixiviation; hence called a lixivious ſalt, For urinous ſalts, we have an inſtance of 
Which is no other but the relics of the their production, in the ſalt obtained by 
acid ſalts, that the fire was not able to diſtillation from ſoot: for though the 


' *' ſeparate from the earth of the mixed wood, we burn in our chimneys, ſeems 


body, but may be ſeparated by diſſolving to have nothing of the taſte or ſmell of 
them in common Water. The taſte of urine, nor have the diſſolutions of the 
- theſe lixivious ſalts is very different, ac- ſaline parts of ſuch wood been obſerved to 
cording to the quantity of the acids ſtill have any affinity, in taſte or odour, there- 
remaining after calcination; part of to; yet when wood is burnt in the fire, 


|» which is till capable of being volatilized = and the foot afforded. by it diſtilted, we 


by a more intenſe heat, or by diſſolution, get à white volatile urinous ſalt, like 
4 Ggellon, filtration, and evaporation fre- ' what is obtained from blood, urine, or 


_ quently repeated ; or, by adding ſome the like. 5h 


urinous ſalt, to abforb the ſame; For lixivious, or the fixed ſalts of cal- 
We have three ſorts of urinous ſalts, zz... eined bodies, the chemiſts themſelves 


' that of plants or animals, which is the are not entirely agreed; for however the 


© ſame; the ſecond is ſoſſile; and the third vailing opinion may be, that thoſe 


of an intermediate kind, partaking both fixed alkalies pre-exiſt in mixed bodies, 


of the foſſile and vegetable nature; the Helmont very ingeniouſly propoſes ano- 
Firſt is volatile, and the two latter fixed. ther origin, and holds them, as to their 
By vrinous falts, we mean all ſuch as alkaline form, productions of the fire, 
partake of the taſte or ſmell of urine; by whoſe violent action a part of the 
their effect in volatilizing fixed ſalts is falt, which in the concrete is all naturally 
well known; for being added to com- - volatile, laying hold of ſome parts of the 
mon ſalt, there ariſes, by fire, a volatile. ſulphur of the ſame body, both become 


falt, called ſal ammoniac. However, for melted together, and thus fixed into an 
__ -  volatilizing. the fixed faks of plants, the alkali, 3 7 : 
» £S 4 & R * 4 < t 
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It would, no doubt, contribute greatly 
to the improvement of chemiſtry, and 
natural n a ö 
the time and quantity wherein all the 


known falts are diſſoluble in water. 


Epſom-ſalt preſently diſſolves in about 
an equal quantity of water; common 


_ falt diſſolves in about four times; nitre, 
in about five. or ſix times; and ſalt of 


tartar, in about twice its own quantity of 
water; but cream of tartar requires 
twenty times its own quantity of boiling 


water, to diſſolve it, Such a table, re- 


gularly formed, might eaſe the trouble 
of refining ſalts ; by ſhewing, at once, 
how much water each falt requires to 


diſſolve it, for clarification, or eryſtalli- 
ration. It would lik ; 


a ready and commodious way of ſepa- 
raking any mixture of ſalts, by ſhewing 
which would ſhoot out of the mixture 
firſt upon cryſtallization : for the rule is, 


that the ſalt which requires the largeſt 


proportion of water to diſſolve it, will 
ſhoot the firſt ; and thus it is, that nitre 


is totally ſeparated. from common falt, 


in the ordinary proceſs for refining it. 
The ſame table might alſo direct us to 
a ready method of ſeparating two ſalts, 


| without waiting for cryſtallization : thus 


ſuppoſe tartar of vitriol were mixed with. 


_ eplom-ſalt, if water be poured upon the 
mixture, it will preſently drink in the 


epſom-falt, leaving the tartar of vitriol 


untouched ; and the ſame is to be un- 


derſtood of other mixtures of ſalts. 

If, fays Dr. Shaw, the phyſical reaſon 
be demanded, why one ſalt moce-readily 
diſſolves in water than another, we re- 
commend it to farther examination, 


whether all ſalts do not diſſolve in water 


with greater or leſs facility, andin great- 


er or leſs proportion, according as they 


contain more or leſs of a groſs, unctu- 


© ous ſubſtance, unſuitable to the nature 


or fineneſs and lubricity of parts re- 
vired in water. The comparing epſom- 
alt, ſalt of tartar, common ſalt, Cc. 
with nitre, alum, crude tartar, &c. he 
thinks will make this more than a con- 


jecture. Hence, in order to leſſen the 


trouble and expence of procuring the vo- 
latile falt of animal ſubjeAs, they ſhould 
be firſt purged of their oil and unctuous 
parts, by boiling in water ; after which, 


they will afford volatile ſalts and ſpirits, 


as pure, or purer, than thoſe obtained 
from unboiled hartſhorn. 
The ſame gentleman obſerves farther, 


chat the unredtified volatile ſalts of ve- | 


philoſophy, to form a table of 


ſe ſupply us with 


* 


1 
dee and animal fubſtances, are trua 
lales volatiles oleoſi; and according to 

. the difference of the oil wherein they 
_ abound, they art properly diſtinguiſhed 
into falt of bartthors, of ox · bone, of 
human blood, of filk, Sc. But that 
when theſe oils are totally ſeparated from 
them, they become one and the ſame 
undiſtinguiſhable volatile falt ; for that 
it is the admixture of oil that gives the 
colour to volatile ſalts, they being per- 
manently white when the oil is ſeparated. 
Theſe volatile ſalts are obtainable from 
all kinds of land-animals, the amphibious 
and ſubterraneous tribe, birds, ' fiſhes, 
and reptiles ; alſo from alkaline vege- 
tables without putrefaction, and from 
other vegetables after putrefaction; from 
ſoot, horns, hoofs, and all refuſe animal 
and vegetable matters, as urine, the blood 
of ſlaughter houſes, &c. and this as pure 
and perſe& as from hartſnorn; whence 
volatile alkalies, and ſal ammoniac, 
might be afforded very cheap.  _ 
The volatile animal, and fixed vege- 
table ſalts, differ chiefly with regard to 
their volatility, and fixedneſs, and the 
effects thereon depending; but agree in 
other reſpects: thus they both make an 
efferveſcence, and turn neutral, when 
ſaturated with acids; they are bath cor- 
roſive, hot, and fiery, Sc. FED 
SALT, or SAULT, in the manege, the 
ſame with leap. See LE Ar. 


 SALTASH, a borough of Cornwal, which 


ſends two members to parliament, is fitu- 

a ated twenty miles ſouth of Launceſton. 

SALTIER, in heraldry, an ordinary in 
form of a St. Andrew's-croſs ; which 

may be ſaid to be compos'd of a bend 
dexter and ſiniſter, croſſing each other in 
the center" of the eſcutcheon. See plate 
CCXxXXVI. fig. 3. s LENT 

SALT-PETRE, the ſame with nitre. See 

the article NiTRE. 

SALTSBURG, the capital of an arch. 
biſhopric of the ſame name, 'in Bavaria, 
fituated on the river Saltza, ſeventy 
miles eaſt of Munich: eaſt long. 13%, 
north lat. 47? 45. | = 

SALVAGE MONEY, a reward allowed by 

the civil and ſtatute law, for the ſaving 

of ſhips or goods from the danger of the 
ſeas, pirates, or enemies. | 

Where any ſhip is in danger of bein 

ſtranded, or driven on ſhote, juſtices 
the peace are to command the conſtables 
to aſſemble as many perſons as are ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve it ; and on its being 
oy their means, the perſons | 
16 H 2 x 
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eee after en odd number of guns, and gal) 
be pai 


a reaſonable reward for the fal- with an even one. To fſalute with 
vage, otherwiſe the ſhip, or goods ſhall muſkets is to fire one, two, or. three 
remain in the cuſtody of the officers of _ volleys ; which is a method of ſalutation 

tte cuſtoms, as a ſecurity for the ſame. that ſometimes precedes that of cannon, 
SALVATELLA, in anatomy, a branch and is chiefly ufed on occaſion of feaſts. 
of che axillary vein, which runs over After the cannon, they. alſo ſometimes 
the back of the hand towards the little falute or hail with the voice, by à joint 
n „ mout of all the thip's company, repeated 
SALVA TERRA, a town of Spain, in the three times ; which ſalutation allo. gc- 
province of Eſtremadura: weſt long. caſionally obtains where. they carry. no 
8% north lat. 389 300. 7 guns, or do not 7 ras to diſcharge any. 

* SALVATIERRA, a town of _— in Saluting with the flag is performed tuo 
. -the province of Galicia, fifty miles ſouth ways, either by holding it cloſe WE x 
of Compoſtella. af o as it cannot flutter, or by 0 
„ hic 


SALVE. REGINA, among the romaniſts, ing it ſo as it cannot be ſeen at all, hie 
a latin prayer addreſſed to the Virgin is the moſt reſpectful. Saluting with the 
Mary, and lung after complines ; alſo at . fails is performed by hovering the top- 

the execution of criminals. 2 -way of the maſts. Only thoſe 

SALVER, a plate, commonly of filver, . veſſels that carry no guns ſalute with 
and ſupported with a foot ; uſed to ſet the fais. 

- glaſſes on, to ſerve wine and other li- SALUZZO, a city of Hal, the capital of 
_ quors. 1 2 24 marquiſate of the lame name in 

SALVIA, ſage, in botany, c. See Saag. Piedmont, ſeventeen miles ſouth of 

SALVINIA, or MarsiLEa, in botany, Turin. 5 4 uy” 
See MaRSILEA. . SALZ, $uLz, SALTz, or $ULTZ,. a fort 

SALUTA TION, the act of ſaluting, greet- of brine or pickle made of ſalt diſſolved 
ing, or paying reſpect and reverence to Thr coldneſs or moiſture of a cellar, 
any one. SAMARCAND, a city of * Tartary, 

There is a great variety in the forms of formerly its capital: eaſt Jon, 66®, north 

» . falutation. The orientals ſalute by un- lat. 409. J | 

covering their feet, laying their hands SAMARIA, an antient city of Paleſtine, 

on their breaſts, &c. In England, we in aſiatic Turky, forty-five miles north 
ſalote by uncovering the head, bending of Jeruſalem. _ r 
the body, Sc. The pepe makes no re- SAMARITANS, an antient ſect amo 

verence to any mortal, except the em- the 2 ſtill ſubſiſting in ſome 3 
peror, to whom he ſtoops a very little, the Levant, under the ſame name. 

. when he permits him to. kiſs his lips. Its origin was in the time of Rehoboam, 

A prince, or perſon of extraordinary under whoſe reign the people of Ifracl 
quality, is ſaluted at his entering a gar- were divided into two km kingdoms, 
riſon by the firing of the cannon round that of Judah and that of Iſrael; when 
the place. In the field, wh:n a regi- the capital of the latter being Samaria, 

ment is to be reviewed by a king, or the Iiraelites obtained the name of Sa- 

dis general, the drums beat, as he ap- maritans. „ 5 
proaches, and the officers fatote him one They were antiently guilty of idolatry, 
after another, as he pally by, ſtepping and the rabbins pretend, that they wor- 
back with the right foot and hand, bow- 

ing their half pikes to the ground, and 
then recovering them gently, bringing up who are but few in number, are far from 
the foot and hand, and planting them; being idolaters. They celebrate the paſ- 

Which done, they pull off their hats without ſover every year, on the fourteenth day 

bowing. The enſigns ſalute all together, | 

bringing down Jeu colours near the and begin that feaſt with the ſacrifice 

ground directly before them at one mo- appointed for that purpoſe. in Exodus: 

tion, and having taken them up again, * keep the ſabbath with all rhe rigour 

ntly lift their hats. 5 with | | 

At ſea, they ſalute by a diſcharge of Exodus, none among them ſtirring out 
cannon, which is greater or leſs, accerd- of doors but to the os nago 

- Ing to the degree of reſpect they would crifice no where but on f ount Gerizim 

-. "ſhew; and here ſhips always ſalute with they obſerve the feaſts of expiation, ta- 
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bernacles, harveſt, Mee 1 ax defer 
eircumicifion beyond the 
' never marry theit N as the 
haye but one wife ; and in Linde. Ao a9 
is comman 


"medals in the cabinets of our antiquaries, 


the quay and legends of which are 
= hebrey, ; but the charakter different 


the heb ew. of our bibles, which is 
cha LINES Fer or chaldee z from this 
4 and dt from their being 

by the 8 Sama ritans, t 


hey are de- 
fuck by Samari 
- Of theſe there 4 py kinds ee firſt 


bear expreſsly the name of Simon, and 
the 3 for wich they were. ſtruck, 
e deliverance of Jeruſalem. The 
_ſecond have not the name Simon, but 
Me y the deliverance. of Sion or Jeru- 
em 


err The third, have neit Simon, l 


nor, the deliverance of Sion ; but only 
1. firſt year, brand year, &c. 
fourth daft ba ve neither any in- 

| ſcriptions, nor any thing whence we may 
judge of the time when they were ſtruck. 

e three firſt were certainly ſtruck by 
82 Jews, after their return from the 

baby lonim captivity, and in the time of 
Simon Maccabeus, after e had 

been freed from the 8 of the 


but though they were ſtruck = the 


- captivity, the learned jeſuit Souciet ob- 


" ſerves, that their character ſhews. itſelf to 
be that of the antient hebrew, the ule of 
which was loſt by the people during their 


ſojourn in Babylon and Chaldæa ; but 


was again reſtored after their return, on 
the fame footing as before. 


 SAMBALLAS, or SaMBLas ISLANDS, 
_ ſeveral iſlands ſituated in the american 


ocean, near the coaſt of Darien, none 
of which are inhabited: eaſt long. $19 


north lat. 109. 


SAMBRE, a river of the Netherlands, ; 


.. which riſes in the confines of Picardy, 
and falls into the Maeſe at Namur. 


SAMBULYP, the ELDER, in botany, a 


genus of the pentandria-trigynia claſs of 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts of a 
Ungle rotated ſemiquinquifid petal; its 
fruit is a roundiſh unilocular berry, 


_ containing three ſeeds, convex on one 
de, and angulated on the other. 


The inner green bark of this ſhrub is 
7 Bene cathartic: an infuſion of it in 
wine, or its expreſſed juice, in the doſe 


of half, an ounce, or an ounce, is ſaifl to 


purge moderately ; 3 and in ſmall doſes, 


0 


h day 3 iy they | 


SAM. 


to prove an efficacious deobſtruent, ca- 

jad je 9 f promoting all all the, fluid _ 

T 5 Jew young | * ns rudiments 
eves,. are ſtron ti 

but are reckoned unſ: unſafe. The — bog 


juice, inſpiſſated to the : of 2 
rob, proves an uleful aperient medicine, 


which is oo in obſtructions of the 
viſcera, and promotes the natural evacu- 
_ ations; - . 


Sauhpcus, is alſo, an antient muſical, 
ſtrument of the wind- kind, Leer 
flute; ably. thus. called, becauſe; 
made of elder. 

SAMIAN EARTH, in the materia medica, 1 

the name of two ſpecies of marl-uſed in 
medicine, viz. 1. The white kind, called 
by the antients, collyrium ſamium; be- 
ing aſtringent, and therefore good in 
. diarrheas, dyſenteries, and hzmorrhages ; 
they alſo uſed it externally in inflamma- 
tions of all kinds. 2. The browniſh+ 
white kind, called _ ſamius, by Di- 
oſcorides : this alſo ſtands — — 
as an aſtringent. See Mank. 

SAMOGITIA, à maritime province of 
Poland, bounded by Courland on the 
North, and by the Baltic on the weſt. 


SAMolpA, the moſt northerly. province 


of Ruſſia in Europe, ſituated on the 
frozen ocean, and the river Oby. \ 
SAMOLUS, in botany, a genus of the 

| pentandria-mp claſs of plants, the - 
corolla whereof conſiſts of a ſingle petal, 
the tube is very ſhort, only the 
of the cup, and patalous; the limb is 
plane and divided into ſive ſegments, and - 
there are placed five connivent ſquam- 
mulz at the baſe of the ſinus of the 
. limb j the fruit is an oval capſule ſur · 
rounded by the cup, and containing only 
one cell; the s Are numerous, oval 
and ſmall, 
SAMOS, a, fertile iſland of the Archi- 
2 thirty miles ſouth of Smyrna +: 

279 30, north lat. 35 300. 

SAM OS AT ENI ANS, in church- -hiſtory, 
the ſame with paulianites, See the article 

PAULIANITES.. 
SAMO THRACITIA, a ſmall iſland-in- the 

Egean ſea, near the coaſt of Thrace. 
SAMPSEANS, i in church-hiſtory, an an- 
tient ſect, who were properly neither 
jewsy chriſtians, nor gentiles, though 
they took their name from the hebrew - 
word ſemes, ſun; as though * wor- 
ſhipped that planet. | 
They. acknowledged only one God; 
_ waſhed themſelves often; and in almoſt 
every thing attached themlelves to the re- 
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SAN” 


-abſtained wholly from eatip 


Senliget will have the ſampſeans to be 


the fame with the eſſeni; and indeed the 
' ampſeans, eſſeni, elceſaites, and maſſa- 
ans, appear to be no more than fo 
many different names for the ſame ſect. 
SAMYDA, in botany, a genus of the 
- {coſandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
calyx of which 1s ſituated under the ger- 
-men, and it has no corolla or flower 


| _— r 
SANAMUNDA, in botany; Ge. the ſame 


with the empetrum, or heath 


ſpurge. 


 SANBENEDITO, a town of Italy, in the 


dutchy of Mantua, nine miles ſouth of the 


_ © eity of Mantua. | 


SAN DEU ro, or Saco 8 a kind 
of linnen-garmeut worn by perſons con- 
demned by the inquiſition. See the articles 
Id GUIs IT ION and A# of FAITH. 
SAN@TIFICATION, che act of ſanQti- 
xing, or rendering a thing holy. 


Tue reformed divines define ſanctification 
to de an a& of 1 1 by which - 


ſon's deſires and affections are alie- 
Hated from the world, and by which he 
is made to die to fin, and to hve to righ- 
teouſneſs; or, in other words, to feel an 
- #bhorrence of all vice, and a love of vir- 
tue and religion. 5 


SANCTION, the authority given to a 


judicial act, by which it becomes legal 


- . and authentic. 


Thus the royal aſſent gives a ſanQion to 
all bills that have paſſed both houſes of 
- "parliament. - | 
Pragmatical SANCTION. See the article 
PRAGMATICAL. 
SANCTI v1Ti CHOREA. 
. ViTuvs's DANCE. | 
SANCTUARY, among the Jews, alſo 
called ſanctum ſanctorum, or holy of 
holies; was the holieſt and moſt retired 
part of the temple of Jeruſalem, in which 


See the article 


and into which none but the high prieſt 
was allowed to enter, and that only 
once a year, to intercede for the people. 

Some diſtinguiſh the ſanctuary from the 
ſanctum ſandtorum, and maintain that 
the whole temple was called the ſanc- 
tuary. | 
To try 
weight of the ſanctuary, is to examine 
it dy a juſt and equal ſcale: becauſe, 
among the Jews, it was the euſtom of 


W 


. # 
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| -Bgion'of the Jews. Many 2 here 


the ark of the covenant was preſerved, _ 


and examine any thing by the 


the 1 to keep ſtone weights, to ſerve 
ndards for regulating all weights 
s #5 6 \ 


'F We 
SAN 


by. though theſe were riot at all differs 
a 5 e royal, or profane weights. 


ary, in the romiſh church, 1s alſo 
uſed for that part of the church in which 
the altar is placed, incompaſſed with a 
rail or balluſtrade. 7 


' SANCTUARY, in our antient cuſtoms, is 


the ſame with afylum. See ASYLUM. 
SAND, arena, in natural hiſtory, a genus 
of foſſils, the characters of which are, 
that Na are found in minute concre- 
tions 3 forming together a kind of * 
der, the genuine particles of which are 
all of a tendeney to one determinate 
; ſhape, d appear regular, though more 
or leſs compleat coneretions; not to be 
diſſolved or diſunited by water, or form- 
ed into a coherent maſs by means of it, 
but 1 figure in it; tranſpa · 
rent, vitrifiable by extreme heat, and not 
diſſoluble in, nor efferveſcing with, acids. 
Sands are ſubject to be variouſly blended 
both with homogene and heterogene ſub- 
ſtances, as that of tales, Te. and hence, 
as well as from their various colours, 
are ſubdivided into, 1. White ſands, 
whether pure or mixed with other are- 
naceous or heterogeneous particles; of 
all which' there are ſeveral ſpecies, differ- 
ing no leſs in the ſineneſs of their parti- 
cles, than in the different degrees 'of 
colour, from a wright and ſhining white, 
to a browniſh, yellowiſh, greeniſh, &c. 
white. 2. The red and reddiſh fands, 
both pure and impure. 3. The yellow 
ſands, whether pure or mixed, are alſo 
very numerous. 4. The brown ſands, 
diſtinguiſhed in the ſame manner. 5. 
The black ſands, whereof there are only 
two ſpecies, viz. a fine ſhining greyiſh- 
black ſand, and another of a fine ſhining 
reddiſh-black colour. 6. The green 
kind, of which there is only one known 
ſpecies, viz. a coarſe variegated duſky 
| ve ſand, common in Virginia. | 
and is of great uſe in the glaſs-manu« - 
facture; the white writing ſand being 
employed for making of the white glaſs, 
and a coarſe greeniſh-looking ſand for 
the green glaſs. 1 
In agriculture, it ſeems to be the office 
of ſand to make unctuous earths fertile, 
and fit to ſupport vegetables, Sc. For 
earth alone, we find, 1s liable to coaleſce, 
and gather into a hard coherent maſs, as 
appears in clay; and being thus em- 
bodied, and as it were glued together, 
is no way diſpoſed to nouriſh vegetables. 
But if ſuch earth be mixed with ſand, 


— 


* 


SN des  F&N. 
35 pat. itſelf looſe, ſo as thus to give room =theſe purpoſes, add greatly to its virtue. 
for the ſuices to aſcend, and for plants .. Sea-ſand,,which, is, thrown up in creeks 
to be nouriſhed. thereby. A vegetable and other places, is by much the richeſt 
. . planted only in ſand, or in a fat glebe, of all ſand ſor manuring the earth 
or in earth, receives little Far a in- partly its ſaltneſs, Ks the fatand 
creaſe; but à mixture of both. renders unctuous filth that is mixed among it, 
wie maſf fertile, In effect, earth is in give it this great virtue. In the weſtern 
ſome meaſure made 0 by means parts of England, that lie upon the ſea- 
- of fand; pores and ſpaces, ſomething _ coaſt, be make. yery great advantages 
. analogous to. veſſels, being thereby main- of it. The fragments of ſea-ſhells 415. 
* — 2 which the juices may be con- which are always in great abundanee in 
veyed, pr „di led, circulated, and this ſand, add to its virtues ; and it is 
.. at length iſcharged. i always the more eſteemed by the far- 
Common fand is a very good addition, mers, the more of theſe fragments there 
dy way of manure, to all ſorts of clay- are among it. 
Hands ; it warms them, and makes them The ſea · land, uſed as manure in differ - 
more open and lopſe, The beſt ſand for ent parts of the kingdom, is of three 
the farmer's uſe is that which is waſhed ' kinds: that about Plymouth, and on 
dy rains from roads er hills, or that other of the ſouthern coaſts, is of a blue · 
Which is taken from the beds of rivers; = grey colour, Ike aſhes, which is -proba- 
dhe common fand that is dug in pits _ y ging to the ſhells of muſcles, and 
_  Heyer anſwers nearly ſo well. Howeyer, / © 
if wied with dung, it is much better ing broken and mixed among it in gbeat 
than laid on alone: and a very fine ma- quantity. Weſtward, near the lagd's 
nure is made by covering the bottom of end, the ſea-ſand is very White, and 
_ "ſheep: folds with feveral loads of ſand about the iſles of Scilly it is very gliſter- 
„ eee ing, with ſmall particſes of tale 3 on the 
* and lad on cold, ſtiff lands, impregnated coaſts of the north ſea, the ſand is yel- 
a they are with the dung and the 
EE ze 
Beſide clay-land there is another ſort of cockle-ſhells, that it ſeems to be chiefly 
- ground. very improveable by ſand; this compoſed of them, That ſea· fand is ge- 
s that ſort of black foggy land on which counted beſt, which is of à reddiſh 
buſhes and ſedge grow naturally, and colour: the next in value to this is the 
which they cut into turf, in ſome places. bluiſh, and the white is the worſt of all. 
Sir hundred load of ſand being laid upon Sea-ſand is, beſt when taken up from un- 
. . an acre of this land, according to the dier the water, or from ſand - banks, which 
 Cheſhire-meaſure, which is near double are covered by every tide, The ſmall 
the ſtatute - acre, meliorate it ſo much, that grained ſand is molt ſudden in its pe- 
without plowing, it will yield good crops ration, and is therefore beſt for the te- 
of oats or tares, though before it would © nant who is only to take three ar four 
| have produced ſcarce any thing. If this crops but the coarſe or large grained 
crop 18 taken off, the land be well dung- ſand is much better for the landlord, as 
ed, and laid down for „ it will the good it does laſts many years. 
Vioeld a large crop Meer . When the land has been well manured 
Once ſanding this land will improve it with the large ſand, they take four crops 
for a vaſt number of years, and it will of corn from it, and then lay it. down 
yield two crops of hay in the year, if for paſture for fix or ſeven years before 
there be weather to make it in. Some they plow it again. The graſs. is ſo 
land in Cheſhire has been, by this means, ood, that they commonly m 


% 


ow, it for 
| rendered of twelve times its former value hay the firſt year; it always abounds 
| to the owner. The bogs of Ireland, very much with the white-flowered cloyer. 
, when drained, have been rendered yery If the graſs grows but ſhort, it is the 
fruitful land, by mixing ſan in this farmer's intereft to feed his cattle upon 
manner among the earth, of which the, it, and it will turn to as good account 
a , conſiſt. Add to this, that in all thele this way, being very ſweet and rich, and 
8 boggy lands, the burning them, or fir- mating the cattle fat, and the cows yield 
, ing their own turf upon them, is alſo a A very large quantity of milk. 

. - great advantage. The common peat, | 


SAN- 


- 


BAN 
SANDBACH, r 
* mites eaſt of Cheſter. * 
SND zes, in the art of Lg 
filled with earth 5 fant, hold ing 
bout u cubic foot i their uſe is 8 raiſe 


e n 


GANDECK, a town of | little Poland, 
- thirty-five miles fouth -caſt of Cracow. 
sank, amoodyter, in ichthy hyology. - 
See the article AMMODYTES. 
SANP-rLooD, a terrible” miſchief, incij- 
' dentto the lands of Sullvik, and fome © 
| ether parts'of E ;\ which are fre- 


y covered 25 ith” rat q uantities of 
\ rolling thei ke a deluge 
- of of water, < ny Ki hills in 


their neigh - 
Fee been n, 
ra thee 


one over * 


8 or 2 * in a 
culture, are made up of ſands of a 
ent colours and qualities ; as white, 
blackiſh, reddiſh; or yellowilh ; and in 


the fie of weir particles, ſome being ] 


milder or harſher, and 3 very light, 
© ſeeming mere duſt: The grey, black, 

(h- coloured fands, are the worft of | 
| generally | "found on beaths * 


Tue moſt ſuitable plants for arable lands 
e this Kind, are white oats, r 
| © wheat, and tu 1 Bat natural produce 
in weeds, is quick · ſorrel, "broom, ' 
furre, fern, and ee 
for chem is either marl, or fuch cla wo 
will break with the frofts. Cow- 


is aMo faid to be good for 7 . 


und many uſe with 1 chalk, mud, 
and the balf rotten ftraw of dun zbills. 
SANDAL, in any, a rich kind of 


- flipper, worn on the feet by the + gd 5 


and roman ladies, made of gold, fi 
other 


ble, 


precious ſtuff, confiſting of 4 


-with an hollow at one extreme to em- 


brace the ancle, but leaving 
of the foot bare. 
dal, is alfo vſed for a ſhoe or ſlipper 
| worn by the pope, and other . AP 
- prelates,. when they officiate, 


the upper 


ſeveral — =: mn of reformed monks. ' 
This laſt con 
Jeathern ſole, faſtened with latches or 


- buckles,” all the reſt of the foot being 


leſt bare. The capuchins wear ſandals, 
the former are of 


the recolleQs, clogs : 
leather, and the latter of wood. 


[ e964 1 


It is alſo © 
the name of a ſort of _—_ worn by 


ſts of no more than a mere 


4 


SANDARACH, in natural 

very beautiful native fe | 

" i confounded® with the 

fatctitious red arſenic; and with 
melting 


8 matter formed 4 my common 
b age fn 


h 
2 reſpect to e Abe a wha ro 
of cinnabar- while in the: maſs, It is 

_ vaſt]y inferior to it when dot are re- 
duced to powders.” It is mod 5 
and remarkably Heavy," and hien ex- 
.to A erate heat, and 
flows like oit : if det on fire, 7 


briſkly. 
rey found in Saxon and Bohemia, in 
the c and ſilver Tn: and * 
to the painters, ko find it a fine 
oh. and valuable red: "but its vir | 


8 in medicine, are . 


ained at this time, than 
yellow orpiment. 

| 47 awd hard Wan, 

uſually met wich in looſe granules, of 


1 


'Gum-SANDARACH, is a 


_ the bignets of a pea, à horſethean, or 
. z of a pale whiyſh yellow, tranſ- 
t, and of a reſindus ſmell, brittle, 


5 very inflamma ts; of an acrid and aro- 
e, black © 


- matic taſte, and diffuſi a very pleaſant 
© fmell when burning. It is grodaced 1 2 | 
' a ſpecies of the juniper, and the cee 

bascifera. See Juni 

It flows only frog theſe 'trees in hot 
countries ; but: the natives promote its 
a by making inciſions in the 
What is obtained from the ltr | is thore 
. fragrant, eſpecially when burnt ; but it 
is ſeldom to be met with ſeparate in the 
ſhops, both being mixed together under 

the common name of ſandarach. 
Sandarach is in diarrkceas, and in 
hemorrhages ; Where its doſe is from 
ten ins to half a dram: it is alſo 
ſometimes preſcribed in gonorrhæas, and 
the fluor Ari but at  prefent it is much 
diſuſed in medielne: It is, however, 
much uſed by our writing- -maſters, who 
make a powder of it 'which they” call 
_ pounce. 

The varniſh-makers make a kind of 
varniſh of it by diffolying it in oil of 
turpentine, or linſeed, or in ſpirit of 
wine. See VARNISH, © : 

— Gum * 


— 


SAN 


L Sum- ſandarach, on its being imported, 

, pays a duty of 58. 5 1% d. the 112 

; pounds, and on exportation draws back 

48. 918d. * | 

4 SANDIVER, a whitiſh ſalt, continually 

4 caſt up from the metal, as it is called, 

t - whereof glaſs is made; and (wimming . 

* on its ſurface, is ſkimmed off. See the 

it article Glass. S 33 8 

| Sandiver is alſo plentifully thrown out 

* in the eruptions of vulcanos; ſome is of 

_ a fine white, and others tinged blueiſh, 

„ or yellowiſh. | 

4 Sandiver is detergent, and good for foul- 

- neſſes of the ſkin. It is alſo uſed by 

4 gilders of iron. See GILDING.' 

=  SANDIX, a kind of minium, or red-lead, 
made of ceruſe; but much inferior to 

* the true minium, See the articles Mi- 

10 NIUM and CEBUSE. 

; SANDOMIR, a city of little Poland, and 

4 capital of a Palatinate of the ſame name, 

— - - eighty miles north-eaſt of Cracow. 

the : .  SANDVLIET, a town of Brabant, ten 


miles north of Antwerp. 
SAND walk. See WALK. 
SANDWICH, one of the cinque-ports, 
in Kent, ten miles eaſt of Canterbury: 
it ſends two members to parliament, and 
gives the title of earl to the noble family 
of Montague. e 
SANE MEMORY, in law, denotes ſound 
and perfect memory to do any lawful 
act. See MEMORY and Couros. | 
SANGUESSA, a town of Spain, twenty 
miles ſouth of Pampeluna : welt long. 
10 30', north lat. 42? 40'. | 
SANGUIFICA TION, 
ceconomy, the converſion of chyle into 
true blood. See the articles CHYLE, 
CHYLIFICATION and BLOOD. 
Blood is formed from chyle by various 
and ſucceſſive degrees. A few hours 
after meals, the chyle is found conveyed 
into the blood, though not aſſimilated. 
Hence, when aſter a liberal mea! blood is 
taken from the vein, beſides the ſerum 
and the red part, there is a white, ſweet, 
and chylous part found fluctuating in the 
blood. In a few hours the chyle, con- 
veyed with the blood through the veſſels, 
is ſeparated from the blood by the fabric 
of the breaſts, and affords milk, which 
is of a different nature both from blood 
and chyle; for in milk there begins to 
be formed that tendency to concretion 
which is already preſent in the ſerum of 
the blood, for it yields cheeſe. But this 8 
tendency to concretion is never found in 
the chyle. Hence we may artificially 
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t 
imitate the preparation of chyle in emul- 
ſiqns, but never the nature of milk. 


When a ſound woman for twelve hours 


totally abſtains from meat and drink, 
her milk begins to be ſaline and yellow- 
iſh. If ſhe abſtains till longer, nothing 


is found in the blood taken from her 
veins, but what (like the white of an egg) 
is by means of the fire concreted, which 
never happens in the chyle. 

Hence we may conclude that the bodies 
of ſound perſons are the formers and 


producers of their own blood, in the 


ſame manner as any plant, by its peculiar 
fabric, prepares its N from the juices of 
the fertile earth and the genial influences 


of the circumambhient air. 


But in the human body the formation of 
blood depends principally - upon the 
efficacy of the circulation, by which the 
veſſels act upon, their contained fluids. 
Hence in the moſt robuſt perſons the 
blood is reddeſt, or rather almoſt, black, 
1n conſequence of its ſaturated red colour, 
and is concreted almoſt the very moment 
it is left in a ſtate of reſt. - And in acute 


- 


diſeaſes, when the circulation is increaſed, 


all the parts are intenſely red, and the 


ſerum of the blood is converted into a 
ſciſile maſs. But in weak perſons in 
whom the efficacy of the circulation is 
far Jes, all the parts are pale and languid, 
whilſt the blood is thin and hardly, ca- 


pable of concretion. But when in ſuch 


perſons, with due exerciſe and proper 


remedies, the circulation is augmented, 


the red colour and due cohehon of the 
blood return. f 


in the dnima! gANGUINARIA, BL00D-WORT, a ge- 


nus of the polyandria-monogynia elais of 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
eight very patent petals; and the fruit is 


an oblong ventricoſe capſule, e . | 


a great many roundiſh and acuminate 
feeds. | | 


SANGUINE, in general, ſomething a- 


bounding with, or reſembling blood. See 
the article BLOOD. - | 

Among heralds, the term ſanguine is 
olten given to the colour more uſually 
called murrey; being made of red lake 
tinged with a little ſpaniſh brown ; it is 


_ chiefly uſed in the coats of the knights 
of the bath, and is repreſented, in en- 


graving, by hatches like thole of purpure. 


See the article PURPURE. | 
SANGUINE-STONE, lapis hematites. See 


the article HAMATITES. 


ANGUIS, BLo00D, in the animal cecono- 


my. See the article BLOOD. 
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Seis DRACONIS, dragon g- blood, in 
pharmacy. See DRAGON. 

| SANGNIES HIRCH, goat's-blood, in pharmacy, 
the dried blood of a middle-aged goat, 

Which is eſteemed in Germany as a ſu- 


but with us iv little regarded. | 
SANGUISORBA, BURNET, in botany, 
1 a monopetalous flower, divided into 
four deep ſegments, cohering only at the 
ungues; the fruit is a ſmall bilocular 
. capſule, containing very ſmall ſeeds. 
The great burnet, ſanguiſorba major, is 
| _— " a . ſudorific, and 
aſtringent; but though great cures are 
dad te have been effected by it, the pre- 
ſent practice negle&s it. 
SANGUISUGA, in zoology, a name 
given to the hirudo or leech. See the 
article LEECH. . 
SANHEDRIM, or SANHEDRIN, among 
the Jews, the great council of the nation, 
. conſiſting of ſeventy ſenators, taken partly 
from among the prielts and levites, and 
rtly out of the inferior judges, who 
formed what was called the leſſer ſan- 
hedrim, The room they met in, was a 
rotunda, half of which was built with- 
out the * and half within. The 
naſi, or preſident of the ſandrehim, fat 
upon a throne, with his deputy 
right hand, his ſub-deputy on his left, 
and the other ſenators ranged in order 


. 


on each fide, | 
The authority of this council was very 


* 


were brought before them by way of 
appeal from the inferior courts; and the 
king, the high prieſts, and prophets were 
under the juriidiction of this tribunal. 
+ They had the right of judging in capital 


de pronounced in any other place; for 


this hall, when the power of life and 
death was taken out, of their hands, 

- forty years before the deſtruction of the 
, temple, and three years before the death 

of Chit. 

There were ſeveral inferior ſanhedrims 


. of twenty-three perſons; alt theſe de- 


lalem. . 
SANICLE, ſanicula, in botany, a genus 
of the pertandria-digyma claſs of plants, 
with an umbelliterous flower ; each par- 
tial one being compoſed of five com- 
preſſed and biſid petals 
4 
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doriſic, and a great medicine in pleuriſies; 


a plant of tetrandria-monogynia elats, | 
with 


on his. 


-. extenſive, for they decided ſuch cauſes as 


caſes, and ſentence of death might not 


which reaſon the Jews were forced to quit 


in Paleſtine, each of which confifted 
pended on the great ſanhedrim of Jeru-, 


s; the fruit is com- 


poſed of two ſeeds, plane on one fide, 
and convex and fcabrous on the other. 


See plate CCXXXVI. fig. 4. 


The leaves of this plant have long been 

celebrated for their vulnerary qualities, 

both internally and externally; but are, 
nevertheleſs, diſregarded by the preſent 
practitioners. | | 

SANIES, in medicine, a ſerous putrid 
matter, iſſuing from wounds; it differs 
from pus, which is thicker and whiter. 

SAN MATHEO, a town of Spain, in the 
province of Valencia, fifty - five miles 
north of the city of Valencia. 

SANQUHAR, a borough town of Scot- 
land, in the county of Nithidale, twenty- 
one miles north of Dumfries. 

SANTA ELARA, an iſland in the Pacific 
Ocean, ſituated in the bay of Guyaquil : 
weſt long. 380, ſouth lat. 39 15 

SANTA CRUZ, a port-town.'on the north 

| fide of the iſland of Cuba, in north 
America: welt long. 85 300, north lat. 
229 30. 

SANTA FE, the capital of New Mexico: 
weſt long. 1092, north lat. 360. 

SANTA FE DE BAGOTA, the capital of 
Terra Firma, in ſouth America: weſt 
long. 74, north lat. 4% 4. 

SANTA MARIA, a town of Terra Firma, 
in the province of Darien, ſituated on 
a river of the ſame name, a little eaſt 

. of the bay of Panama: weſt long. $09, 
north lat. 7 40'. 
SANTALUM, SAUNDERS, in the ma- 
teria medica, a hard, odoriferous medi- 
cinal wood, brought from the Eaſt-In- 
dies, of which there are three ſorts, viz. 
the yellow, white and red : the yellow 
or Citrine ſaunders, is a beautiful wood; 
of the colour of lemon- peel; of a ſmell 
ſomewhat like a mixture of muſk and 
roles, and of a ſomewhat acrid and aro- 
matic taſte, with a flight bitterneſs. The 
white ſaunders reſembles the yellow, and 
is of the ſame fragrant wel and aro- 
matic taſte, but in a more remiſs degree. 
Both theſe ſorts ſhould be choſen ſound, 
firm, heavy, and of a good ſmell when 
cut; they ſhould alſo be choſen in the 
block, and not cut into chips as they 
uſually are, for in this manner they ſoon 
loſe much of their virtue. The red 
ſaunders is of a denſe and compact tex- 
ture, remarkably heavy and very hard. 

It is brought to us in logs of conſider- 

able length, the out part of which is of 

a duſky, and the inner of a blood red; 

it has but little ſmell, and is of an auſtere 


taſte. | 
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All theſe ſorts are attenuants, and all 
have an aſtringency, but the red moſt of 
all, They are accounted cordials, and 
are ſaid to be good in obſtructions of the 
viſcera ; but Gay are little uſed, except 


as ingredients in ſome of the compoſitions 
of the ſhops. | | | 


Santalum is a plant of the oct᷑audria mo- | 


nog ynia claſs, with a monopetalous oam- 


panulatfd flower, and a berry for its fruit. 


SANTAREBN, a city of Portugal, in the 
province of Eſtremadura, ſituated on the 
river Tagus, fifty miles north-eaſt of 


 Litbon. . 1 
SANTEN, a town of Germany, in the 


circle of Weſtphalia and dutchy of 
Cleeve, fifteen miles ſouth-eaſt of the city 
of Cleeve, ſubject to Pruſſia. 
SANTERRE, the fouthern diviſion. of Pi- 
cardy, in France. | 2k 
SANTILLANA, a city and port-town of 


Spain; the capital of the eaſtern Aſturia, 


ſituated on the bay of Biſcay: weſt Jon. 
52, and north lat. 43? e 


SANTOLINA, FEMALE. SOUTHERN- 
- WOOD, or LAVENDER-COTTON, a plant 


of the yngengſia.- pohgamia claſs, the com- 
pound flower of which is uniform, con- 
fiſting of a number of infundibuliform 


hermaphrodite corollulz,  quinquifid at 


the limb; which are each followed by a 
ſingle feed; contained in the cup. 


The medicinal virtues afcribed to ſanto- 
lina, are, in general, the ſame with thoſe 
of the abrotanum mas, or male ſouthern- 
| wood + it is however particularly recom- 


mend in uterine complaints; and its feed 
is good for deſtroying worms. See the 
article SOUTHERN-WOOD . 
SANTOLINOIDES, or ANACYCLUS, in 
botany, a plant nearly allied to the co- 
tula, the compound flower of which is 
radiated; the diſc being occupied by 
funnel-ſhaped hermaphrodite corollulæ, 
quinquifid at the limb; and the female 
flowers are ligulated ; there are five ca- 


pillary and very ſnhort ſtamina; and the 


ſeeds are ſingle, after each partial flower. 
SANTORINI, an iſland of the Archipe- 

lago, thirty-five miles in circumference : 
- eaſt longit. 25® 35, north lat. 36% 100. 
SAONE, a river of France, which riſes in 
Lorrain, and falls into the Rhone, at Lyons. 


SAP, in phyſiology, a juice furniſhed by 
the earth, and changed into the plant, 


conſiſting of foſſil parts, other parts de- 
rived from the air and rain, and others 

from putrified animals, plants, &. dee 

the article Juicx. nn 


This juice enters the plant in form of a 
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fine and ſubtile water, which the nearer > 
it is to the root, the more it retains of its 
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proper nature; and the farther from the 
root, and the more action it has ſuſtained, 
the nearer it approaches to the nature af 
the vegetable: conſequently, when the 
juice enters the root, it is earthy, watry, 
poor, acid, and ſcarcely oleaginous at 
all. In the trunk-and branches it is far- 
ther prepared, though it ſtil} continues 
acid, as we find by tapping a tree in the 
month of February, The ſap bemg here 
carried to the germs or buds, is more 
concocted; and here having unfolded-the 
leaves, theſe come to ferve as lu for 


the cireulation and farther preparation ot 


the juice. By ſuch means is the fap ſtill 


farther altered and digeſted, as it is far ; 


ther in the petals: or leaves of the flowers, 
which tranimit the juice, now brought to 
a farther ſubtility, to the ſtamina ; theſe 
communicate it to the farina, on duſt, in 
the apices, which is, as it were, the male 
ſeed of the plant; where, having under- 
one a farther maturation, it is ſhed into 
the piſtil, which performs the oſſice of an 
uterus or womb: and thus having at- 
quired its laſt perfection; it gives riſe to 
à new fruit or plant. The fap having 
thus gone its tage, from the root to the 
remote branches, and even the flower; 
and having, in every; part of its progreſs, 
depoſited ſomething both for aliment and 
defence, what is redundant pnſſes out in- 

to the bark, the veſſolt af ' which are in- 


ofculated with 'thoſe in which the ſap 


mounts; and through which it deſcends 
to the root, and tlience to the earth again. 
And thus a circulation is effected. See the 
article CIRCULATION © | | 
Sap, or SaPP, in the art of war, is the 
digging deep under the earth af the gla - 
cis, in order to open 2 covered paſſage in · 
to the moat. It is only a deep trench, 
covered at top with boards, hurdles, eauh, 
ſand- bags, c. and is uſually K 
or ſix fathoms from tlie ſalliant angle of 
the glacis. See Fog rifica rie and 
APPROACH. . | 15 12 MEAT 
SAPATA, or Zop ATA. See ZopATA. 
SAPIN DUS, che soap BERRY CTARAB, in 
botany, a plant of the acrandria · igia 
claſs, the flower of which conſiſts of fqur 
oval petals; and the fruit of three ep - 
ſules, eachũneluũling a globoſa nut- 
The berries of this tree areufed-for wath- 
ing, inſtead of ſoap, whence the engliſſi 
3 i ang 
SAPINUS, a name uſed by ſome for the 
fir tree. See the article Annes. 
1612 SAPO» 
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SAPO, sokr. See the article SOAP. 

SAPONARIA, SOAPWORT,' in botany, 
a plant of the decandria. lig ynia claſs, 
the flower of which conſiſts of tive petals, 
with a plane limb; and its fruit an uni- 
Jocular capſule, containing a W of 
ſmall ſeeds. 
The root of this plant is accounted ape- 

rient, corroborant, and ſudorific.; and 
even preferred by ſome to ſaſſafras in 

theſe intentions. The leaves, agitated 
with water, raiſe a ſaponaceous froth, 


which has nearly the ſame effects with . 


Jutions of ſoap itſelf, in taking out ſpots 
from cloths, whence the name. 
SAPOTA, in botany, the fame with the 
achras. See the article'ACcHRas. 
SAPPHIRE, a » pellucid! gem, which, in 
its fineſt ſtate, is extremely beautiful and 


valuable, and ſecond only to the diamond 


in luſtre, hardneſs; and price. Its pro- 
per colour is a pure blue; in the fineſt 
ſpecimens it is of the deepeſt azure, and 
in others varies into paleneſs in ſhades wn 
all degrees between than and/a: pure c 
ſtal brightneſs and water, without t 
leaſt tinge of colour, but with a luſtre 
much fupertor to the cryſtal. They are 
-difliigyiſhed into four forts,”: vz. the 
blue lapphire, the white ſapphire, the 
water ſapphire,; and the milk ſapphire. - 


Phe gem known to us by this name is 


extremely different from the ſapphire of 
- the antients, which was only a ſemi- opake 
ſtone, of a-deep blue, veined with white, 
ande ſpotted” with ſmall gold coloured 
pan s, in the form of ſtars, and was 
only amore beautiful kind of the lapis 
lazuli but our ſapphire they have de- 
ſc:ihed under the name of dayRes aero- 
ices, or the ſcyr blue beryl. | 
The fineſt ſapphires in the world 'are 
brought from the kingdom of Pegu, in 
„the Eaft-indies; where ſome are found 
* purg ect ly colourleſs, and others of all' the 
mades of blue; theſe are all found in the 
pobble · form. We have very fine ſap- 
* phires alſo, partly pebble, partly cryſtal- 
/ ſhaped, froth Biſnagar. Conanor, Cali - 
e and the iſland of Ceylon : theſe alſo 
ars of all the ſhades of blue. And in Cey- . 
don there are ſometimes found a ſort of 
bs ſtarck ems, of a mixed nature between 
the ſapphire and ruby. The occidental 
are from Sileſia, Bohemia, and many 
- other parts of Europe; but though theſe 
\|nreioften very beautiful ſtones, they; are 
greatly inferior, both in luſtre and hard- 
neſo, tothe oriental. 1 ' 
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virtues as a cordial, ſudorific, and alexi - 
pharmic; but we have no good teſtimo- 

ny of any body's having ever found this 

by experiment. 

For the manner of making counterfeit 

ſapphires; ſee Gems ARTIFICIAL, 


SAPPHIRINE waTER, in the materia 


medica, alſo called blue eye-water,' is 
thus prepared: pour a pint of lime-water, 
made ſtrong and freſh, into a' copper- 


veſſel, add to it a n of crude ſal ar- 


moniac, and throw in ſome filings or 
ſmall pieces of copper, and let it ſtand 
till it has acquired a beautiful colour. 
This is uſed as an eye · water; as allo to 
deterge old ulcers: and ſometimes it is 
mixed with other r 206 in mections 1 in 
gonorrhœas. 


SAQUEM, a port. -town, Stxgred on the 


Red fea, in the province of Abex, in 
Africa: eaſt long. * 300, and north 
lat. 19. 


SAR, -a river of Germany, Wbt nn. in 


Alſace, and falls into the Moſelle, a little 
- above Triers. 


e SARABAITES, a fort of . among 


the antient chriſtians, who did not reſort 
to the wilderneſs as others did, but lived 
publicly in cities. To or three of them 
uſually dwelt together, but they had no 
rule or government; they however ob- 


ſerved very ſtrict faſts; wore looſe ſleeves, 
wide ſtockings, coarſe cloaths, frequent- x 


ly ſighed, and always bitterly en 
- againſt the clergy. 


SARABAND, a rn compoſition in 


triple time, the motions: of 2 are flow 
- and ſerious, | 
Saraband is alſo a danee: to the 8 mea- 
ſure, which uſually terminates when the 
hand that beats riſes ; by which it is diſ- 
- tinguiſhed from a courant, which ends 


when the hand that beats the time falls; 
rs is otherwiſe much the ſame as the | 


minuet. 

The faraband 3 is laid to be originally 0 

+ winks from the Saracens, and is T 

danced to the ſound of the guitar or ca 
nettes. 


SARACENS, the indabltonts of Abs: g 


ſo ealed from the word fara, which ſig- 


. nifies a deſart, as the greateſt part of Ara - 


bia is: and this being the country of Ma- 
homet, his diſciples were called Saracens, 
SARAGOSSA, the capital of the province . 
of Arragon in Spain: weſt lon. 10 255 
and north lat. 41 322. 
SARCASM, in rhetoric, a hen bilter ex · 
preſſion which has the true point of ſat x ih 


The ſapphire is ſaid to hue very great by which the orator fcoffs and inſults 
enemy: 
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SARCOCELE, in ſurgery, A ſpurious | 
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enemy: ſuch was that of the Jews to our Sa- 


viour, He ſaved others, himſelf he cannot | 


fave. [ 


rupture, or hernia, wherein the teſticle is 


conliderably tumified or indurated, like a 


ſcirrhus, or much enlarged by a: fleſhy 
excreſcence, which is frequently attended 
with acute-pains, and ſometimes ulcera- 


tion, fo as to degenerate! at laſt into a 


cancerous difpolition- See HERNIA. 
When the tumour. of the teſticle is ac- 
companied with hardneſs, the cauſes are 
much the ſame with thoſe of a ſcirrhus. 
When there is a fleſhy excreſcence, then 
the cauſe is uſually: ſome (contuſion or 
other external violence, The tumour 


differs as to its magnitude, being fre- 


quently no larger than qa hen's egg, tho' 
ſometimes as big as aKnan's fit. The 
ſigns whereby the ſarcocele may be diſ- 


tinguiſhed from other ruptures are princi- 


cipally the hardneſs of the tumour, and 
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a ſign the ſpermatic yeſſels are well ſe- 


cured, and may be divided without any 
danger; but if that does not follow, the 


ligature is not ſtrièt enough, and another 


muſt be made, much tighter. 


If a patient ſhould, be troubled with a fleſhy ? 


excreſcence upon his teſticle, which is in 


other relpe&ts ſound, and finds no relief 


from medicines, the teſticle may be pre- 


ſerved, and yet the patient freed from his 
diſorder, by opening the ſcrotum, and 


extixpating the offending part only. 
With regard to the dreſſing, it is to be 


done with ſeraped lint and compreſſes, 


and ſecured by a proper bandage z and 
to abate the inflammation, which ſome- 
times ariſes, a diſcutient cataplaſm may 
be uſed, and the wound aſterwards treat- 
ed with ſome digeſtive ointment or vul- 
nerary balſam. See WOUND. 
SARCOCOLLA, in pharmacy, a gum- 
reſin, which approaches greatly to the 
nature of the ſimple gums, See the ar- 


its ſeat being in the teſticle; whereas the - ticles GUM and REsIN. 5 


trne herniæ are diſtinct from the teſticle, 


and ſofter to the touch. If a ſarcocele 
be not timely brought to a ſuppuration, 
it very eaſily degenerates into a cancer; 
and if both teſticles are affected, caſtra - 
tion is often neceſſary; but if the tu- 


mour proceeds through the inguen, up 


to the abdomen, even caſtration will be 


It is brought to us from Perſia and Ara - 
bia, ip (mall e moderately hea- 
vy, and vr a whitiſh, browniſh, or reddiſh 
colour, very friable, of a faintiſn diſ- 

' agreeable ſmell, and of an acrid and nau · 
E 
Hoffman abſolutely condemns, the inter- 
nal uſe of it. Hovęver it is recommended 


uſeleſs, and death is the conſequence. in ophthalmias, and defluxions of a ſharp 
A xecent ſarcocele, according to Heiſter, 


may frequently, be ſuppurated by digeſtive 
medicines, as well internal as external. 


When theſe medicines prove ineffectual, 


a. 


. diſpoſition, if it has not reached the ring 


the ſize and pain of the tumour increaſe, 


and it feems inclined towards a cancerous 


of the abdominal muſcles, there is then 


but one way left of relieving the patient, 
and that is by a dextrous and timely ex- 


tirpation of the diſordered teſticle, or both 


if they are affected, which is termed caſtxa- 


tion, and renders the patient impotent. 


In this operation the ſpermatic veſſels are 
firſt to be tied ſecurely, with a, ligature 
near the inguen, and afterwards divided, 


to give the patient leſs pain; and as a 


diviſion of theſe veſſels, which are ſo 
much enlarged, may be attended with a 


fatal hæmorrhage, it may be prudent, 


for the greater ſecurity, to paſs a double 


ligature round thoſe veſſels, one below 


- the other; or elſe not to extirpate the teſ- 


ticle fo ſoon as it is freed from the ſcro- 


tum, and its veſſels ſtrictly tied, but to 


wait a few days, till the teſticle begins to 


grow flaccid and mortifies, which is a 
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matter upon the eyes; and is generally 
ordered to be diſſolved in milk for this 
„ purpoſ e. h 1 
penæa. See the article PENA A. 
SARCOLOG is that part of 

which treats of the ſoft parts, vin. the 


. muſcles, inteſtines, arteries, veins, nerves; 


andfat. See MUsCLE, INTESTINES, Cc. 
SARCOMA, in ſurgery, denotes any fleſliy 
excreſcence. See EXCRESCENCE, 
Sarcomata of the noſe, eyes, Cc. may 
; be. ſometimes removed by cauſtics ; but 
the extirpating them with the knife or 
ſciſſars is the ſafeſt and moſt eligible me · 
thod. The wound ſhould be ſuffered to 
bleed a while, after which it may be waſh-- 
ed with a collyrium made of aloes, tutty, 
and ſugar of lead, mixed in roſe water. 
SARCOPHAGOUS MEDICINES, in ſur- 
gery, Sc. are thoſe which eat away 
proud fleſh, and otherwiſe called cauſtics. 
Sce the article Causri os. 
SARCOTICS, in ſurgery, medicines which 
generate fleſh. in wounds, See the ar- 
ticles WOUND and VULNERARIES.. 


SARCULATION, 
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SARCULATION, in the antient agri- petals ; the fruit is a roundiſn capſule, 


up the weeds in their peas, Cc. SARRASIN, or SARRAZIN, in fortifica- 
| SARDA, the PILCKARD, in ichthyology. tion, the ſame with herſe. See the article 
See the article PiLCHarRD, ' HERSE. ; 
SARDA, the CARNELIAN, in natural hiſtory. SARRITION, in the antient huſbandry, 
See the article CARNELIAN, ' the fame with what we call hoeing. See 
SARDACHATES, a beautiful ſpecies of the article HoeinG. 
agat, of a cloudy and ſpotted fleſh co- SARSAPARILLA, in pharmacy, the 
lour, See the article AGAT. | root of the rough ſmilax of Peru, con- 
SARDAM, a port-town of Holland, fitu- ſiſting of a great number of long ſtrings 
ated on the north ſide of the Wye, ſeven hanging from one head: theſe long roots, 


miles north-weſt of Amſterdam. the only parts made uſe of, are about the 

SARDINIA, an ifland of the Mediterra- thickneſs of a 

nean, fituated between 3“ and 10% eaft - flexible, and compoſed of fibres runnin 

Jon. and between 39“ and 41 north lat, their whole length: they have a bitteri 

It is about one hundred and forty miles but not ungrateful tafte, and no ſmell: 
Jong, and fixty broad; and gives the and as to their medicinal virtues, they 
title of king to the duke of Savoy, under are ſudorific and attenuant, and ſhould 

whoſe dominion it is. de given in decoction, or by way of diet- 
SARDIS, mne antient capital of Lydia, in drink. 
Aſia, now in ruins. ES SARSINA, a town of Romania, in Italy, 
SARDONYX, in natural hiſtory, a genus ' twenty-three miles ſouth of Ravenna. 

ol ſemi- pellueid gems, of the onyx · ſtrut- SARTORIUS, in anatomy, is both an 
ture, zoned or tabulated, and compoſed abductor and elevator, ſerving to move 
of the matter of the onyx variegated with the legs upwards and forwards, determin- 
that of the red or yellow carnelian. . See ing them to croſs each other, as taylors 
- the articles CARXELIAN and ONYX. fit with them, whence the name; it riſes 
Of this ſtone there are ſeveral beautiful from the internal part of the anterior and 

oe z as, 1. The thin zoned red far- ſuperior ſpine of the ileum ; and deſcend- 
donyx; or whitiſh onyx with thin ſnow- ing obliquely, is inſerted into the upper 
hte and red zones. 2. The broad and inner part of the tibia. 0 
woned red ſardonys; or horny onyx, Sa RUM, or Or D SaRUM, a borough- 
* with punctuated zones. 3. The horny . town of Wiltſhire, ſituated a little north 
onyx, with whitiſh and yellow. zones; of Salifbury, + 
and is properly the yellow ſardonyx and It fends two members to parliament. 


* the chryſolite onyx of the antients. 4. SASSAFRAS, in pharmacy, the wood of 


The orange coloured ſardonyx ; or bluiſh an american tree, of the laurel-kind, 
© white onyx, with orange-coloured and imported in large ſtraight blocks: it is 
++whitiſh zones. My _ faid to be warm, aperient, and corrobo- 
SARFE, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of cy- rant; And frequently employed, with 
- prinus, with the iris of the eye and all good ſucceſs, for purifying and ſweeten- 
© 'the fins and tail red. See CYRINus. ing the blood and juices ; for which pur- 
This is a large ſpecies, and ſomewhat poſe an. infuſion, in the way of tea, is 

reſembles the roach, but it is narrower a very pleaſant drink: its oil is very fra- 
in ee to its length, being, when ant, and poſſeſſes moſt of the virtues of 
full grown, ten inches long, and no more the wood. f | 

chan three in breadth in the largeſt part. It is an excellent diuretic and diaphore- 
, * SARGUS, in ichthyology, one of the ſpecies tic, and therefore good in obſtructions of 

of ſparus, which have the teeth in the the viſcera, cachexies, ſcorbutic com- 
; Jaws. broad. See the article SpA Rus. plaints, and in the venereal diſeaſe. 
The fargus is the yellow ſparus with a SASSARI, a town of Sardinia, ſixty-five 


black annular mark at the tail... miles north of Oriftagni. 
SARK, a little ifland between Guernſey SAS VAN GHENT, a town of dutch 
and Jerſey, ſubject to Great Britain. Flanders, twelve miles north of Ghent. 


SARPLAR b, the fame with.a poc- SATELLITE, in aſtronomy, the fame 
ket or half a ſack. wich a ſecondary planet, or moon; {0 

SARRACENA, in botany, a plant of the called from its continually waiting upon 
polyandria-monog ynia claſs, with a ro- or revolving round one of the primary 
ſaceous flower, conſiſting of five oval planets. See the article PLAvgT. - 


culture, a kind of hoeing, uſed to root containing a great many roundiſh leeds, 


gooſe-quill, or thicker, 


Thus 
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Thus the moon may be called the ſatellite 
of the earth: but the term is chiefly ap- 
plied to the new-diſcovered planets, which 
make their revolution about ſaturn and 
jupiter. See the articles MOON, JUPLTER, 
and SATURN, 1 | 
SATIR, SATIRE, Or SATYR. See Sa TIR. 
SATISFACTION, in law, is the giving 
a recompence for ſome injury done ; or 


the payment of money due. on bond, 


judgment, &c.' | 
SATRAPA, or SATRAPES, in perſian 
antiquity, denotes an admiral; but more 
commonly the vor of a province, 
SATTIN, a gloſſy kind of ſilk- ſtuff, the 
warp of which is very fine, and ſtands 
out ſo as to cover the coarler woof. 
Some fattins are quite plain, others 
wrought ; ſome flowered wita gold or 
filver, and others ſtriped, &c. 
The chineſe fattins are moſt valued, be- 
cauſe of their cleaning and bleaching ea- 
fly,. without loſing any thing of their 


luſtre : in other reſpects they are inferior 


to thoſe of Europe, 
SATTINET, a flight thin kind of fat- 
tin, commonly ſtriped, and chiefly uſed 
by the ladies for ſummer night- gowns. 
S$ATURANTS, in pharmacy, the ſame 
with abſorbents. See ABSORBENTS, 
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SATURATION, in chemiſtry, is the im- 


| pregnating an acid with an alkali, or vice 
wer ſa, till either will receive no more, and 
the mixture become neutral. 


SATURDAY, the ſeventh or laſt day of 


the week, ſo called from the idol Seater, 


worſhiped on this day by the antient 


Saxons, and thought to be the ſame as 


the Saturn of the Latins. Saturday an- 
{wers to the jewiſh ſabbath, See SABBATH. 
SATUREIA, SAVORY, in botany, a genus 
of the didynamia-angiofſpermia claſs of 
plants, with a monopetalous ringent 


flower, and no pericarpium; the ſeeds, 


which are four and roundiſh, being con- 
tained in the bottom of the cup. 
The leaves of ſummer-ſavory are very 


rd, in diſtillation with water, a ſubtile 
efſential oil. Both are eſteemed good in 
crudities of the ſtomach, aſthmas, and 
menſtrual obſtructions. 5 
SATURN, H, in aſtronomy, the remoteſt 
of the ſuperior planets, which, by reaſon 
of its great diſtance from the ſun, ſhines 
but with a feeble light. See PLANET. 
Though Galileo's teleſcope was ſafheient 
to diſcovex all jupiter's moons, it could 
not reach ſaturn's, on account of their 


great diſtance; but yet this ſagacious ob- N 


— 


between the ſun and the 
ungent, warm, and aromatic; and af- 


r 
ſerver found ſaturn, by reaſon of his 
ring, had a very odd appearance; for his 


glaſs was not good enough to exhibit the 
true ſhape of the ring, — only a con- 
fuſed idea of that and ſaturn togther, 


which, in the year 16 10, he advertiſed in 


the letters of this ſentence tranſpoſed : 


Altiſſimum planetam tergeminum ob- 


% ſervavi; i. e. I have obſerved ſaturn 
to have three bodies. 


T dis odd phænomenon perplexed the aſ- 


tronomers very much, and various hypo- 
theſes were formed to ſolve it; all which 


appeared trifling to the happy Huygenius, 


who applied himſelf purpoſely ts improve 
the grinding of olaſſes, — perfecting 
long teleſcopes, to arrive at a more actu- 
rate notion of this planet and its appen- 
dage. Accordingly, in 1655, he con- 
ſtructed a teleſcope of twelve feet; and 
viewing ſaturn divers times, he difcover- 
ed ſomething likea ring encompaſling his 
body ; which afterwards, with a tube of 
twenty-three feet, he obſerved more diſ- 
tinctly, and alſo diſcovered a ſatellite re- 
volving about the planet. This huyge- 
nian ſatellite is the fourth in order from 
ſaturn. See plate CCXXXVI. fig. 5. 

In the year 1659, Huygens publiſhed his 


diſcovery in relation to ſaturn's ring, in 
the letters of this ſentence tranſpoſed : 


** Annulo cingitur tenui, plano, nuſquam 
s cohærente, ad eclipticam inclinats ; '* 
i. e. ſaturn is encompaſſed by a thin plane 
ring, no where cohering to his body, and 
inclined to the plane of the ecliptic. This 
inclination of the ring to the ecliptic is 
determined to be about 31 degrees by 
Huygens, Romer, Pickard, Campani, 
Sc. tho' by a method not very definitive. 
However, ſince the plane of the ring is 
inclined to the plane of the earth's motion, 


it is evident, when ſaturn is fo fituated 


that the plane of his ring paſſeth through 
the earth, we can then tee nothing of it; 
nor can we lee it when the plane paſſes 


ö „ the dark 
ſide being then turned to us, and only a 


dark liſt appearing upon 32 which 


is probably the ſhadow of the ring. In 
other ſituations the ring will appear ellip- 
tical, more or leſs; when it is moſt ſo, 
the heavens appear through the ecliptic 
ſpace om each fide ſaturn (which are call 
ed the anſe), and a fixed ſtar was once 


obſerved by Dr. Clarke's father in one 


of them. - 
The nodes of the ring are in 19® 
of virgo and piſces. During 3 


heliocentrie motion from 19 4 to the 


oppoſite 
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oppoſite node, the ſun enlightens the 


northern plane of the ring. 

Since ſaturn deſeribes about one degree 
in a month, the ring will be viſible thro*. 

. / a good teleſcope till within about fifteen 


or twenty days before and after the pla- 
niet is in 197 45! of virgo or piſces. The 
time therefore may be found by an ephe- 


meris, in which ſaturn, ſeen ſrom the 


earth, ſhall be in thoſe points of the eclip- 
tic ; and likewiſe when he will be ſeen 


from the earth in 199 45 of gemini 
and ſagittarius, when the ring will be 


moſt open, and in the beſt poſition to be 


viewed. b 
There have been ſome grounds to con- 
jecture t hat ſaturn's ring turns round an 
axis; but that is not yet demonſtrable. 

This wonderful ring, in ſome ſituations, 


does alſo appear double; for Caſſini, in 


1675, obſerved it to be diſſected quite 
round by a dark elliptical line, dividing 
it, as it were, in two rings, of which the 
inner one appeared brighter than the 


. . other. 


This was oftentimes obſerved at- 
terwards, with tubes of thirty-four and 
twenty feet, and more evidently in the twi- 
light or moon-light, than in a darker ſky. 


1 
E, 
* 
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and, when he is come within one degree of 


the pole, even the fiſth ſatellite cannot be 


ſeen, unleſs by refraction; and, in the 


winter-time, neither ſun, moon, nor any 


planet will be there viſible, unleſs perhaps 
a comet. OR | 


If the eye be ſuppoſed to be placed in the 


equator of ſaturn, or in the zone nearly 


adjoining, it can never ſee thoſe ſtars 


that are in or very near the equator, nor 


any one of the ſatellites; betaufe the ring 


will always hide them; and then at the 
equinoxes it cannot ſee the ſun; and if it 


were any where elſe placed, it could not 


then ſee the ring; becauſe neither of its faces 


will then appear illuminated by the ſun. 


The breadth of this ring it is hard to de- 
termine from our earth, becauſe its thick - 


neſs is ſo ſmall; but Mr. Huygens 


makes it to be about 600 german miles. 
For one half of ſaturn's years (viz. fif- 


teen of ours) only one face of the ring 


will be enlightened by the ſun ; ' whence 


the inhabitants, which may be ſuppoſed 


to live in that hemiſphere, 'to which this 
face of the ring is turned, or to whom it 


is ſummer, will ſee that part of the ring 


his ay is the moſt remarkable thing in 


the whole planetary ere. there being 


nothing of that nature 


itherto diſcovered 
in any of the other planets. Kepler, in 
his Epitom. Aſtron. Copernic. and after 
him Dr. Halley, in his enquiry into the 


- cauſes of variation of the needle, Philo. 


Tranſact. nꝰ 195, ſuppoſe our earth may 


. be compoſed of ſeveral cruſts or ſhells, 
one within another, and concentric to each 


other. 


And if fo, then it is poſſible the 


ring of ſaturn may be the fragment or 
remaining ruins of his formerly exterior 


| ſhell, the reſt of which is broken or fallen 


down upon the body of the planet. And 
if ſaturn ever had ſuch a ſhell round it, 
its diameter would then have appeared as 
big to an eye at the ſun, as that of jupi- 
ter doth now, when ſeen from thence, 

Since the outward margin of the ring is 
diſtant from faturn 2 of ſaturn's ſemi- 


diameter, this cannot be ſeen at the di- 


ſtance of 64 degrees from ſaturn's equa- 


tor, in whoſe plane the ring is placed. 


Therefore, a ſpectator, placed in a lati- | 


tude higher than that, can never ſee the 


ring at all; fo that there is a zone of al- 


ver appear. 


Ll 


moſt 53 degrees broad towards either 
pole, to whom this famous ring can ne- 
And as the ſpectator ſhall 
move nearer the pole, firſt one, then the 


ſecond ſatellite, next the third and fourth, 


* 


which is above their horizon, ſhining 
faintly by day, as our moon deth when 
the ſun is above our horizon, but brighter 
and ſtronger by night, as our moon doth 
in the ſun's abſence: and, after ſun-ſet, 
the eaſtern part of this enlightened arch 
will fall within the ſhadow of ſaturn ; 


which ſhade will aſcend, - as night comes 


on, and at night will be at the higheſt ; 
and then will deſcend again towards the 
weſtern part of the ring, according as 
the ſun comes more and more to the eaſt- 


ward. | 


This enlightened: arch will always ſhew 
how to Feleribe a meridian line or a 
plane perpendicular to the horizeo , nd 
paſſing through the vertex of s arch, 


will be in the true meridian, * 


To an eye placed any where without, 
and at leſs than fifty degrees diſtant from 
the equator, this enlightened arch of the 
ring will appear concave as well as con- 
vex, like a kind of furnace or vault, riſ- 
ing above the horizon: but to an eye 
more than 52 minutes, and leſs than 64 
degrees, diſtant from the equator, the 


hollow or concave art will not be vi- 


body arifing, as it were, out © 


pole, or during the fifteen years winter, 


ſible; but there will appear a — 
the 
ground, and contiguous to the horizon. 


For the other half of ſaturn's year, while 


the ſun declines towards the depreſſed 


the 


AT 


the ring will not be viſible, as having 
not that face illuminated which is turned 
to the ſpectator's eye; but, however, will 
render itſelf ſenſible, by covering from 
the fight ſuch ſtars and parts of the hea- 
vens as are oppoſite to it, or apparently 
behind it. The ſhade of the ring alſo will 
be extended more and more towards the 
nearer pole; ſo that to an eye placed any 
where within the aforeſaid ſpace, the fun, 


when he attains ſuch a certain declina- 


tion, will appear to be covered or eclipſ- 
ed juſt at noon, and then ſtraight to 
emerge out of the ſhadow, The- next 
day, the like phænomenon will happen, 
but the eclipſe will begin ſooner, and 
will be over later : and theſe meridian 
eclipſes will daily increaſe in their dura- 
tion until the middle of winter; and 
then they will decreaſe again gradually, 
till at laſt they will come to nothing 
again, viz. when the ſun, returning 
from the tropic, hath the ſame declina- 
tion as he had when theſe meridional 
eclipſes began. | 

And this will happen, if an eye be placed 
in any latitude greater than 25 or 26 
degrees; but if in a latitude leſs than 
this, when the meridional darkneſs is of 
the greateſt duration, the ſun will ſudden- 
ly appear juſt in the meridian, and then 
firais tway will be eclipſed again. The 


next day there will appear the like ſort of 


light, but it will laſt longer; and this 


meridian light will grow ſtill longer. 


and longer in duration, till mid-winter, 
and then, like the darkneſs above-men- 
tioned, it will be continually decreaſing, 
until it quite diſappear. 

And from hence it is plain, that there is 
the greateſt difference between ſummer 
an! winter in the globe of ſaturn, of all 
t“ other planets; and this both on the 
ac... nt of the long duration of each, and 
the great declination of the ſun from the 
equator; and alſo by reaſon of theſe me- 
ridional darkneſſes of the winter, ariſing 
from the ring's eclipſing the ſun, 

If an eye were placed in ſaturn, the dia- 
meter of the ſun would appear almoſt ten 
times leſs than it doth to us ; and conſe- 
quently his diſc, light, and heat will be 
there ninety times Jeſs. Saturn's year 1s 
almoſt thirty of ours; but the length of 


his day is yet uncertain, becauſe the time 


of his revolution round his axis is not yet 
known ; but Mr, Huygens judges they 
are longer than the days of jupiter. That 
great aſtronomer ſuppoſeth the axis of ſa· 
turn to be perpendicular to the plane of 
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his ring, and of the orbits of the ſutel- 


Night will have no day. And the two 


never to be from him above 37 degrees. 


aſtronomy of ſaturn, ſee the articles 


Satellites of SATURN, are five moons ; the 


41 minutes, at the diſtance of 8 ſemi- 


turn's ſatellites ; the other four ſatellites 
of faturn were all the diſcovery 8 —9 | 
| in 


. 


$AT 


lites: it ſo, then there will be the tame 
poſition of the equator and poles, as to 
the fixed ſtars, as there is in our earth; 

the ſame pole ſtar and tlie fixed ſtars will 

appear to riſe and ſet after the ſame man- 
ner, in the ſame latitudes, There is a 

vaſt inequality in the length of the day, 
in ſeveral parts of this planet; and as 

great a diverſity of ſummer and winter; 

which depends on the quantity of the in- 
clination of the plane of the equator to 
the plane of the orbit of ſaturn round the 
ſun, which Huygens makes to be 5x de- 
grees, which is almoſt one third more 
than our earth, where yet the differences 
and variety of ſeaſons and weather are 
very ſenſible. For in ſaturn, in the lati- 
tude of 50 degrees, the longeſt day will 
have no night at all, and the longeſt 


frigid zones will be each of them 62 de- 
grees broad, at leaſt ten times as large 
as the whole ſurface of our earth, The 
eye thus placed will be able to diſcern 
none of the planets but jupiter, which will 
appear always to accompany the ſun, and 


The parallax of the ſun in ſaturn is but 
nine ſeconds, and therefore inſenſible; 
but the parallaxes of all his moons or ſa- 
tellites are very conſiderable, and there- 
fore their diſtances from him will be eaſi- 
ly computable. - | 


For the other particulars relating to the 
PLANET, COPERNICAN, DIAMETER, 
DisTANCE, INCLINATION, PERIOD, 
Sc. | 


firſt or inmoſt of which revolves about : - 
turn in 1 day, 21 hours, and 18 mi- 
nutes, at the diſtance of near two ſemi. 
diameters of the ring; the ſecond, in 2 
days, 17 hours, and 41 minutes, at the 
diſtance of 22 ſemi-diameters; the thirè, 
in 4 days, 12 hours, and 25 minutes, 
at the diſtance of 34 ſemi-diameters z 
the fourth, in 15 days, 22 hours, ard 


diameters ; and the fifth, in 70 days, 
22 hours, and 4 minutes, at the di- 
ſtance of 23 3, ſemi-diameters of ſaturn's 
ring. _ 

In the beginning of the year 166;, the 
celebrated. Mr. Huygens, as already 
obſerved, diſcovered the biggeſt of fa- 
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and 


1684, by extraordinary teleſcopes of 


SATURN, in heraldry, denotes the black 


eighty, one hundred, one hundred and 
fifty, and two hundred feet in length. 


ATURN, in chemiſtry, Sc. an appella- 


tion given tolead. See LEAD. 


colour, in blazo ing the arms of ſove- 


| . Tan 1 
| Caſſini, the third and fifth in the e. 


1671, 1672, and 1673; but the firſt 
ſecond were not diſcovered till the year 
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that will not allow it to be derived from 
the Grecians, but entirely roman, main- 
tain that ſatyr ſhould be writ with an i, 
not a y; and that it is not derived from 
ſatyrus, but ſatur ; ſatira therefore is the 
ſame as ſatura, as maximus antiently 
maxumus. | 


When the Romans grew more polite, 
theſe kind of verſes refined in proportion, 


but they retained ſtill their jibes and ban- 


' xeign princes. See the articles SABLE, 
CoLovuR, and BLazoninc, 
SATURNALIA, in roman antiquity, a 
- feſtival obſerved about the middle of De- 
cember, in honour of the god Saturn, 
whom Lucan introduces, giving an ac- 
count of the ceremonies obſerved on this 
occaſion thus: During my whole reign, 
which laſts but for one week, no pub- 
lic buſineſs is done; there is nothing but 
drinking, ſinging, playing, creating ima- 
ginary kings, placing ſervants with their 
maſters at table, Sc. There ſhall be no 
diſputes, reproaches, &c. but the rich were ſo taken with the novelty, that ſatyr 
and poor, maſters and ſlaves, ſhall be for ſome time lay neglected: but coming 
equal, &c. 8 again into eſteem, it was added as a kind 
On this ſeſtival the Romans ſacrificed 2 exodium to comedy. Thus things 
bare-headed, contrary to their cuſtom at went on for ſome years till Ennius wok, 
other ſacrifices. | | endued with wit and true poetic fire, who 
SATURNINE, an appellation given to obſerving how fond the people were of 
.. perſons of a melancholy diſpoſition, as ſeeing the vices of kind expoſed upon 
| being ſuppoſed under the influence of the the ſtage, thought a poem on the (aid ſub- 
lanet ſaturn, See MELANCHOLY. jet, without the decoration of ſcenes and 
SATYR, in the heathen mythology, a fa= action, might have the ſame effect. Ac- 
bulous kind of demi-god, or rural deity, cordingly he attempted ſatyrs in the ſame 
of the antient Romans, repreſented with form we now ſee them, only he did not / 
goat's feet, and ſharp pricked up ears. confine himſelf to the hexameter, but 
Some think the notion of theſe ſatyrs made uſe of all forts of meaſure. The 
might have been derived from the mon- remains we have of this poet are noble 
keys known at preſent under the ſame indications of the ſtrength of his genius ; 
name. See the article MoN KE. and Horace and Virgil have fhewn what 
SATYR, or SATIRE, in matters of litera= opinion they had of his writings, by bor- 
ture, a diſcourſe or poem, expoſing the rowing ſo much from them. After En- 
vices and follies of mankind. nius ſucceeded Pacuvius; but his works 
The fatyr of the Greeks differed from that are all loſt, excepting ſome fragments, 
of the Romans, as being a kind of inter- and thoſe of uncertain authority. Next 
lude annexed to as ad with a view to came Lueilius, of whom alſo. we have 
remove from the audience too melancholy fome fragments remaining: but his ex- 
impreſſions. But ſatyr, as we now have cellencies and imperfections are very am- 
it, is entirely roman, if we may believe ply ſet forth by Horace, whoſe words we 
Quintilian, who ſays, . Satira quidem 2455 no occaſion to cite gere. 
tota noſtra eſt; or Horace, who ftyles It muſt be allowed however, that one ſpe · 
Ennius the inventor of a poem, unknown cies of ſatyr owes its perfection to Ho- 
to the Grecians, OE ſatyr, accord. race, as another does te Juvenal. A 
ing to the opinion of all his interpreters. third kind was the varronian or menip- 
Scaliger however expreſly denies it to be pean ſatyr, ſo called from Menippus, 2 
of roman original; and there is reaſon, cynic philoſopher among the Grecians, 
indeed, as we ſhall fee hereafter, to un- whole doctrine Varro followed. It was a t 
derſtand theſe expreſſions of Quintilian fort of medley, conſiſting of not only all | 
and Horace with ſome abatement, Thoſe kinds of verſe, but of verſe and: proſe 


| | mixed 


ters, and kept fo far to their firſt inſti- 
tution, as to make the follies of human 
life the obje of their ridicule. From 
hence proceeded ſatyr, ſo called from 
the farrago and variety of matter it con- 
tained. It was improved likewiſe with 
muſic and dancing, which, conſidering 
its being carried on in dialogue, made it 
reſemble ſomewhat of the dramatic kind; 
nor had the Romans any thing that came 
ſo near the drama as this did. After- 
wards, when they had received both tra- 
gedy and comedy from the Grecians, they 
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Jus, 2 
clans, 
was 4 
nly all 
. proſe 


mixed 


tom, and 


Perſius. 


S 
mixed together; a ſpecimen of which we 
have in Petronius's Satyricon. We have 


-none of Varro's poetical works remain- 


ing, except ſome {mall fragments; which 


is the more to be lamented, conſidering 


the character Quintilian gives of him, 
that he was the moſt learned of all the 
Romans. 
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__ Camas, &c, might, with equal reaſon, _ 


Y . 
SNN 

be reckoned among the epiſtles; and 
Prima dicta mihi, &c. among the dif- 


courſes or ſatyrs; if the author or editor 


had {6 thought fit. 


The word ſatyr was antiently taken in a 


leſs reſtrained ſenſe than it is at preſent, 
not only as denoting a ſevere poem againſt 
vice, but as conſiſting of precepts of vir- 
tue, and the praiſes of it: and even in 
the ſatyrs, as they are called, of Horace, 
Juvenal, and Perſius, Sc. which are 
1 levelled againſt the weakneſs, 
the follies, or vices of mankii.d, we find 
many directions, as well as incitements, 
to virtue. Such ſtrokes of morality Ho- 
race is full of; and in Juvenal they oc- 
eur very frequently. All of them, ſome- 
times, correct vice like moraliſts; we 
_ ſay, like divines rather than faty- 
riſts. 


With reſpe& to the nature and different 


ſpecies of it, ſatyr, in general, being a 
poem deſigned to reprove the follies and 
vices of mankind, is twofold ; either 
the jocoſe, as that of Horace; or the 
ſerious, like that of Juvenal: the former 


hidden, the latter open: that generally 


makes ſport with vice, and expoſes it 
to ridicule; this probes it to the bot - 
ts it to the torture: and 
ſo far is it from not deſerving the title 
of ſatyr, as ſome pretend, that it ſeems 
rather a more noble ſpecies of it; and 
the genteel | ſtrokes of Horace, how 
ingenious ſoever, are leſs affecting than 
the poetic rage and commendable zeal of 
Juvenal. | 

They both agree in being pungent and 
cutting, yet are diſtinguiſhed by very 
evident marks. The one is pleaſant and 
facetious, the other angry and auſtere : 


the one ſmiles; the other ſtorms : the 
. foibles of mankind are the object of one; 


greater crimes of the other: the former is 
always in the pleaſing ſtyle; the latter 
generally in the ſublime : that abounds 
with wit only; this adds to the ſalt bit- 
terneſs and acrimony. Either kind of 
ſatyr may be writ in the dialogue or 
epiſtolary manner; and we have inltances 
of both forms in Horace, Juvenal, and 
As ſome of Horace's, which 
are called Satyrs, are as truly epiſtles ; 
ſo _— of his epiſtles might as well be 
called ſatyrs: for example, Vi fit Mes 


The chief ſatyriſts among the antients are 
Horace, Juvenal, and Perſius; thoſe 


among the moderns, Regnier, and Boi- 
leau, in French; and Dryden, Oldham, 
Rocheſter, Buckingham, Pope, Young, 


Sc. among the Engliſh, 


SATYRIUM, 6G0AT's-STONES, a genus 


of the gynandria- diandria clals of plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of five ovato- 
oblong petals; and its fruit is an oblong, 


unilocular capſule, containing a great 


many ſcobiform and very ſmall feeds. 
The root of this plant is compoſed of two 


oval bulbs, of a whitiſh colour, a ſweet- 


1ſh taſte, and a faint unpleatant ſmell : 
it abounds with a glutinous ſlimy juice; 


and, like other mucilaginous vegetables, 


it ſerves to thicken the thin ſerous hu- 
mours, and detend the ſolids from their 
acrimony: it has alſo been celebrated, 
though on no very god foundation, for 
analeptic and aphrodiſiac virtues 5. in 


which intentions it has alſo been fre- 


quently uſed, 


SAVANNA, a town and river of Geor- 


SAVANT), or SCAVANT. 


gia, in north- America: weſt long. 819 


20', north lat. 329. 
See the article 
Sc AVANT. | 


SAUCISSE, or Saus AE, in the military 


art, a long train of powder, ſewed up 


in a roll of pitched cloth, about two 
inches in diameter, ſerving to ſet fire to 
mines. See the article MINE, 


There are uſually two ſauciſſes extended 


from the chamber of the mine to the 


place where the engineer ſtands ; that in 


caſe one ſhould fail, the other may take 
effect, a 


SAUCISSON, in fortification, a maſs of 


large branches of trees bound together 
and differing only from a faſcine, as this 


is compoſed of {mall branches of twigs. 


8 


See the article FAS c INE. 


Sauciſſons are employed to cover the men, | 


and to make epaulements. 


AVE, a large river of Germany, which 
_ riſing in Carinthia, runs eaſt through 


Carniola and Croatia, and dividing 
Sclavonia from Turky, diſcharges itſelf 
into the Danube at Belgrade. 


SAVIGLIANO, a town of Piedmont, 


twenty-one miles ſouth of Turin. 
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SAVIN, fabina, in botany, is only a SAURURUS, in botany, a plant of the 


ſpecies of juniper. See JUNIPER. 

vin is famous as an hyſteric-and atte- 
nuant: and, indeed, it promotes the 
diſcharges by urine, and the menſes, more 


forcibly than ſafely, if not under very 
careful management. 


SAVIOUR, an appellation ' peculiarly 


Meſſiah, and Saviour of the world, See 
_ MEgs$IAH. 1 | 
Order of St. SAv1OuR, a religious order 
in the romiſh church, founded by St. 
Bridget, about the 1345 and fo called 
from its being pretended that our Savi- 
our himſelf A Kated to the foundreſs its 
conſtitutions and rules. 
According to the conſtitutions, this or- 
der is principally ſounded for religious 
women who pay a particular honour to 
the holy virgin: but there are ſome 
-monks of the order, to adminiſter the ſa- 
craments, and ſpiritual aſſiſtance to the 


nuns. The number of nuns is fixed at 


ſixty in each monaſtery; and that of the 
religious prieſts at thirteen, according to 
the number of the apoſtles, of whom St. 
Paul was the thirteenth. There are alſo 
four deacons, repreſenting the four doc- 
tors of the church, St. Ambroſe, St. 
Auguſtin, St. Gregory, and St. Jerom ; 
and eight lay-brothers ; who altogether 
make up the number of the thirteen 
apoſtles, and the ſeventy-two diſciples of 
Jeſus Chriſt. The nuns are not ad- 
mitted till eightcen years of age, nor the 


friars before twenty-five; and they are 


to perform a year's novitiate. | 
SAUMUR, a city of France, in the pro- 
vince of Orleanois, and dutchy of Anjou; 
twenty-four miles eaſt of Anjou. 
SAUNDERS, the fame with ſantalum. 
See the article SANTALUM. 
SAVOLAXIA, a ſubdiviſion of Finland, 
in Ruſſia, ſituated between Cajania, 
Kexholm, Carelia, and Bothnia. 
SAVONA, a city and port-town of the 
territory of Genoa, ſituated twenty-ſix 
miles ſouth-weſt of the city of Genoa. 
SAVORY, ſatureia, in botany, &c. See 
SATUREIA. 
SAVOUR, or TAs TE. See TASTE. 


SAVOY, adutchy, ſituated between France 


and Italy, on the welt fide of the Alps; 
bounded by the lake and territory of 
Geneva, on the north; by Switzerland 
and Piedmont, on the eaſt ; by another 
part of Piedmont and Dauphine, on the 
South; and by Franche Compte and 
Pavphine, on the weſt, 


iven to Jeſus Chriſt, as being the true 


 'bexanaria-trigynia claſs, without any 


flower petals : its fruit is an oval unilo- 


cular berry, containing only a ſingle oval 
ſeed. | 


SAUSAGE, or SAUCIDGE, a popular 
food, prepared of fome crude meat, 
uſually either pork or veal chopped ſmall, 


ſeaſoned, and put up in a ſkin or gut in 


the manner of a black-pudding. 
The moſt eſteemed confection of this 
kind is the bologna ſauſage, which is 
much thicker than the common ſort, and 
is made of freſh pork well beaten in a mor- 
tar, with a quantity of garlic, pepper 
in the grain, and other. ſpices. Theſe 
ſauſages are made with moſt ſucceſs in 
ſome cities of Italy, particularly in Bo- 
logna, Venice, &c. whence great quan- 
tities are exported to other places : the 
Italians are furniſhed with great part of 


their ſkins or guts for theſe ſauſages from 
England. 


Bologna ſauſages, on being imported 
into England, pay a duty of 2 874 d. the 
100 
pound; and draw back, on exportation, 
2 587 . | 4 5 
100 


SAUSAGE, in war, the ſame with ſauciſſe. 
See the article SAUCISSE. 
SAUT, in the manege. See SALTS. 
SAUVAGEA, in botany, a genus of the 
polyandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereot conſiſts of five obtuſe 
equal petals, ſhorter than the leaves of 
the cup: the fruit is an oval acuminated 
capſule, covered by the cup containing 
one cell, and in it a number of ſeeds. 
SAW, an inſtrument which ſerves to cut 
into pieces ſeveral ſolid matters; as wood, 
ſtone, ivory, &c. 
The beſt ſaws are of tempered ſteel 
ground bright and ſmooth: thoſe of iron 
are only hammer- hardened: hence, the 
firſt, beſides their being ſtiffer, are like- 
wiſe found ſmoother than the laſt. They 
are known to be well hammered by the 
ſtiff bending of the blade; and to be 
well and evenly ground, by their bend- 
ing equally in a bow. | 
The edge in which are the teeth is al- 
ways thicker than the back, becauſe the 
back is to follow the edge. The teeth 
are cut and ſharpened with a triangular 
file, the blade of the ſaw being firſt fixed 
in a whetting- block, After they have 
been filed the teeth are - ſet, that is, 
| turned 
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ed out of the right line, that they 
= make the kerf or fiſſure the wider, 
that the back may follow the better. 
The teeth are always ſet ranker for coarſe 


cheap ſtuff than for hard and fine, be- 


cauſe the rank er the teeth are ſet the more 


ſtuff is loſt in the kerf. The ſaws by 


which marble and other ſtones are cut 
have no teeth: theſe are _—_—_— very 
large, and are ſtretched out and held 


The workmen who make the greateſt uſ 

of the ſaw, are the fawyers, carpenters, 
Joiners, cabinet- makers, eboniſts, ſtone- 
cutters, carvers, ſeulptors, Sc. The 
lapidaries too have their ſaw, as well as 
the workers in moſaic; but theſe bear 
little reſemblance to the common - ſawy. 
But of all mechanics, none have ſo many 
ſaws as the joiners; the chief are as fol- 
lows : the pit - ſaw, which is a large two 
handed ſaw, uſed to ſaw timber in pits; 
rhis is chiefly ufed by the fawyers. The 


whip-ſaw, Which is alſo two handed, 


uſed in ſawing ſuch large pieces of ſtuff as 
the hand-ſaw will not eaſily reach. The 
hand- ſaw, which is made for a ſingle 
man's uſe, of which there are various 
kinds; as the bow or frame ſaw, which 
is furniſhed with cheeks : by the twiſted 


cords which paſs from the upper parts of 
- theſe cheeks, and the tongue in the mid- 
dle of them, the upper ends are drawn 


cloſer together, and the lower ſet further 
apart, The tenon-faw, which being 
very thin, has a back to keep it from 
bending. The compaſs-ſaw, which is 
very ſmall, and its teeth uſually not ſet : 
its uſe is to cut a round, or any other 
compals-kerf : hence the edge is made 
broad and the back thin, that it may have 
a compaſs to turn in. See moſt of theſe 
faws repreſented in the plate of Jolx- 
A ö 
The furgeons alſo uſe a; ſaw to cut off 


bones; this ſhould be very ſmall and 


light, in order to be managed with the 


greater eaſe and freedom, the blade ex - 


ceeding fine, and the teeth exquiſitely 

ſharpened, to make its way more gently, 

and yet with great expedition, in cuttin 
_ legs, arms, &c. See plate CCXXXVI, 
g. 7. : 


Saws, on being imported, pay the fol- | 


lowing duties, viz. whip-ſaws, each 


11.55.d, draw back, on exportation, 


I 

2 

30 1224, 
100 


31 d. draw back, on exportation, 18, 
2x 74, Tenon-faws, the dozen, 2 5,6 Vd. 


Hand-ſaws, the dozen, 18. 
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even. 
by a frame. 5 


SA WING, dividing timber, Sc. by the 
application of a ſaw, either by the hand 


 CCXXXVIII. we have 


views of this mill: plate CONXXVII. 
fig. x. repreſents a ſection of it taken 
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draw back, on exportation, 28. 3d. 
beſides the uſual duties on iron. 


SAW-FISH, ſerea piſcis, or priſtis, in i * 3 
ies of ſqualus, with the - 


ology, a ſpecies 0 
roſtrum very long, flat, and dentated on 
both ſides. It is one of the moſt ſingular 
animals of the fiſn · Kind, and grows to a 
conſiderable ſize, being often more than 
twelve feet in length, including the ro- 
ſtrum, and very thick in proportion: 
the head is large, and terminates in a 
bony roſtrum, three or four feet, or more, 
in ſrngth, and furniſhed all along, on 
both ſides, with very long, robuſt, and 


ſharp teeth, or denticulations. See plate 
CCXXXVI. fig. 8. 8 


or mill. 


The mechaniſm of a ſa wing · mill may be 5 


reduced to three principal things, the 
firſt, that the ſaw be drawn up and down 
as long as is neceſſary, by a motion 
communicated by water to the wheel : 


the ſecond, that the piece of timber to be. 


cut into boards be advanced by an uni- 


form motion to receive the ſtrokes of the 


faw ; for here the wood is to meet the 
faw, and not the faw to follow the wood, 


therefore the motion of the wood and 
that of the ſaw ought immediately to de- 

pend the one on the other: the third, 
that when the ſaw has cut through the 
Whole length of the piece, the whole 
machine ſtops of itſelf and remains im- 
moveable ; for fear, leſt having no ob- 


ſtacle to ſurmount, the force of the wa» 
ter ſhould turn the wheel with too 
rapidity, and break ' ſome part of the 
machine. In plate CCXXXVII. and 
given ſeveral 


lengthwiſe from A to B. Fig. 2. ibid. 
is a plan of the mill on a level with the 
ground: AB being the floor, and gg. 
two grooves for receiving the ſhafts of the 
chariot, which carries the piece to be 
ſawed; by which means the piece not 
only advances with the chariot, but is allo 


kept ſteady, ſo that the ſtrokes of theffaw 


work always on the ſame line, 


Fig. 1. plate CCXXXVIII, repreſents the 


breadth of the mill: and fig. 2. ibid. the 
plan of the cave of the mill. In each of 
theſe. figures the ſame letters expreſs the 
ſame parts, only repreſented in a different 
view: thus MN, in fig. 1. and 2. ibid. 
8 the great wheel turned by a fall 
0 


the water, which has five feet and a IM 
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inches. O, in each of the figures, is the 


— 


„ 


with the great wheel, and inſerting its 
teeth into the ſpindles of the trundle - 


the trundle-head R: in the trundle- 
2 Head P there is a broad handle faſtened 
* to the iron-blade V, (plate CCXXXVII. 
fig. 1. which, as the trundle- head moves 
round, goes up and down, and gives the 
fame motion to the ſaw T: this handle 
is ſeen in its true form at Q, (plate 
CCXXXVIII. fig. x. and z.) The 
other trundle-head, R, which turns with 
its axle-tree, or roller, 8, (ibid. fig. 2.) 
winds up a rope, which brings to- 
Wards the ſaw, the chariot , (plate 
CCXXXVII. fig. 1.) on which the 
iece of wood to be ſawed 1s placed. 
hen the wood 1s arrived cloſe to the 
faw the rope is no longer of ule ; there 
being then another moderator which re- 
ww  gulates the motion of the piece in propor- 
wh tion as it is ſawed. Z, (pl. CCXXXVIII. 
| fig. 1. is a cramp-wheel, containing three 
hundred and eighty- four hooked teeth, 
tte axis of which wheel drives two ſmall 


„ rn 
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teeth which line the undermoſt part of the 


* 


timber with it. 
faw, (pl. CCxxxVII. fig. 1.) there is an 


with a hinge, and on the fide to a moving 
lever, d, which goes up and down with it; 
this lever is faſtened by a hinge at a: from 
the end of this lever there deſcends a 
wooden ſhaft, which carries at its ex- 
tremity an iron in the form of a hind's 
foot, which enters the teeth of the cramp- 


of all theſe parts, let it be obſerved, that 


axis of the trundle-head R, has brought 
the chariot and piece of wood as far 
as the ſaw, the trundle-head P is let 
looſe to the cog-wheel, which makes the 
Handle Q, and conſequently the ſaw, go 
up; which aſcending lifts up the lever 4, 
which drawing the hinge at à the handle 
protracts itſelf, and drives farther a 
notch of the cramp-wheel Z: this 


drives round the trundle-heads, which 
inſerting their ſpindle into the teeth at che 


 cog-wheel turning on the ſame arbor . 


head P; and, on the other, into thoſe of 


trundle-heads, which are inſerted into - 
ſhafts of the chariot; by which means, 
if the cramp-wheel advances, the cha- 
riot mult alſo advance, and the piece of 
Upon the upper part of the entortiſe of the 


Iron-rod, &, faſtened to it, on the one end 


wheel. In order to underſtand the uſe 


1 ; _ _ after the rope, by being wound on the 


cramp-wheel, in turning with its axis, 


bottom of the chariot, carry off ſome of 
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SAW [ 2818] SAW 
guarteg of radius, and its arbor is ſixteen 


them, and make the piece of timber 
come a little forwards. This is all per- 
formed while the ſaw aſcends : and as it 


is larger at the top than at the bottom, 


it leaves at that inſtant an empty ſpace 
between itſelf and the piece of wood it 
has bit. The wood advances without 
any obſtacle, and receives a new ſtroke in 
the fall of the faw, which works only in 
going down ; the wheel Z is at that time 
without any motion, and therefore com- 
municates none to the chariot. Itis du- 
ring that reſt of the piece of wood that 
the ſtroke of the ſaw is given; and as the 


ſaw is broader at the top one at the bot- 
0 


tom, it leans on the length the wood, 


which is an ingenious imitation of the 


ſawyers, who bring the ſaw down ob- 


liquely, becauſe the fibres of wood are 
not eaſily cut when the ſtroke is tranſ- 
verſal: and as the arms of the ſaw move 


backwards and forwards occaſionally, te 


give the ſaw a proper inclination on the 


fibres of the wood; thus the upper iron 


rod, and the iron at the bottom of the 
ſaw obey the motion of the lever and 
handle, fo as to form with the ſaw the 


inflexions neceſſary. This motion is 
continued, and the timber is ſtill brought 
under the ſaw, till a band of iron faſtened 
to the extremity of the piece of Wood, 


meets with a trigger which draws out a 


pin applied to the ſluice to keep it up: 
when the ſluice falls the water ſtops, and 
the whole machine is without motion. 

Sawing-mills are much uſed abroad, and 


were lately begun te be introduced in 


England; but the parliament taking it 


into conſideration that they would ſpoil 


the ſawyer's trade, and ruin great num- 


bers of families, thought fit to ſuppreſs 
them. 1 


Stones, Sc. are alſo ſawed by an engine, 


the principal parts of which are repre- 
ſented in plate CCXXXIX. fig. 1.n?r. , 
where ILLI, is a ſquare frame perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, moving in the di- 


rection LL, in gutters made in the fixed 
beams AM, CB, and running upon 


little wheels. IL are two rods of iron, 


and op two hands of iron running along 


thoſe rods; to theſe are fixed the ſaws 
8, 8. HIK is a triangle fixed to the 


axis of a great wheel. As the wheel 
and triangle £0 about from H towards I, 


the point I acting againſt the piece G, 
moves the frame towards M B, together 


wirh the ſaws 8, 8. When Lis gone off, 


the angle K acts againſt the piece F, and 
moves the frame back again. Then 5 
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aud fo the ſaws are moved backward and 
forwards, as long as the wheel' turns 
round. As theſe ſaws work by the mo- 


I 28 


lin againſt! G, moves it forward; 


tion of the engine the hands op de- 


ſcend. The parts F and G ought to be 
made curved; and little wheels may 
be applied at the points of the triangle 
to take away the friction againſt F and 
G: and if the power be ſtrong enough, 
the axle of the wheel may be made to car- 

more triangles, and work more ſaws, 
Inſtead of the triangle HIK, the frame 
may be moved by the two pieces ab, cd, 
(ib. n®2.) going through the axis acroſs 
one another, ſo that a 6 may only act on 
F, and cd on G; F being only in the 
plane of a b's motion, and G in that of 


cd, 

SAXENHAGEN, a town of Weſtphalia, 
in Germany, twenty miles north-weſt of 
Hanover. 

SAXIFRAGE, ſaxifraga, in botany, a 
genus of the decandria-digynia claſs of 
plants, with a roſaceous flower, con- 
ſiting of five plane ovated petals : the 
fruit is an unilocular capſule, of an oval 
form, containing a great many ſeeds, 
See plate CCXXXVI. fig. 6. 

The tuberoſities at the root of the white- 
| flowered ſaxifrage are kept in the ſhops, 
under the name of ſaxifrage- ſeeds : they 
are digretic and attenuant; and there- 


fore good in nephritic caſes and obſtruc- 


tions of the menſes and viſcera : ſome 
alſo recommend them in the jaundice and 
dropſy. 5 

As to the ſaxifrage of the antients, it is 
not known what plant they meant by it; 
ſo that no benefit can be reaped from their 
accounts of its virtues. 

It is alſo to be obſerved, that though 
many different plants have been called 
ſaxifrage, from their ſuppoſed power of 
diſſolving the ſtone in the human blad- 
der, yet it is very certain that none of 
them poſſeſs ſuch a virtue: thus the 


ſaxifrage; filipendula, red - ſaxifrage; 
and the common melilot, yellow-ſaxi- 
frage. See the articles CHR YVSOSPLENIUuU 
FILIPENDULA, Se. 

SAX MUNDHAM, a market - town of Suf- 

folk, thirty-two miles eaſt of Bury. 

AXON, or SAXON-LANGUAGE, See 
LANGUAGE and ENGLISH. - ; 


SAXONY, the name of two circles of the 


german empire, diflinguiſhed by the 
epithets upper and lower. 


5 


The circle of 


rg 


} S 
upper- Saxony comprehends the dutchy 
of Saxony, the marquiſates of Miſnia, Lu- 


ſatia, and Brandenburg, and the dutchies 


of Pomerania, Sax-Hall, Sax-Altem- 
burg, Sax-Merſburg, and Sax Naum- 
burg. The circle of lower-Saxony com- 
rehends the dutchies of Mecklenburg, 
olſtein, Lawenburg, Lunenburg, Zell. 
Bremen, Brunſwic, Hanover, and Mag- 


deburg; the principalities of Verden 


* 
% 
: 


and Halberſtat, and the biſhopric of Hil- 
deſheim, 


AY or SAYE, in commerce, 2 kind of 


ſerge, or woollen-ſtuff, much uſed abroad 
for linings, and by the religious for 
ſhirts : with us it is uſed for aprons by 
ſeveral ſorts of artificers, being uſually 
dyed green, | 

Double ſays, or ſerge, pay, on impor- 
tation, a duty of 58. 3 d. the yard, 
and draw back, on exportation, 2 8. 


1 d. Double Flanders ſays pay, by 


SAY BROOK, a port-town of New-eng- 


4 
SAY COCK, or Boxco. 


the piece of fifteen yards, on importation, 
11. 148. 7 10d. and draw back, on 
exportation, x1. 108. 4179 d. Houn- 
ſcot ſays, and milled ſays, pay, by the 
piece of twenty-four yards, on importa- 
tion, x1. 38. 1,229.4. and draw back, 
on exportation, 11. 3d. | 


land, in the province of Connecticut, 
ſituated at the mouth of the river of Con- 


necticut: in weſt long. 72% north lat. 


19. 


See the article 
BONGO. 


SCAB, or ITCH, in medicine and fur- 


gery. See the article ITCH. 


SCABBARD, in the manege, denotes 


the ſkin that ſerves as a ſheath, or cover, 
to a horſe's yard. 


SCABELLUM, in antient architecture, a 


kind of pedeſtal to ſupport buſts. See the 
article PEDESTAL. | 


SCABIOUS, ſcabioſa, in botany, a plant 


_ - chryſoſplenium has been called golden- 


of the tetrandria-monogynia claſs, with 
a floſculous flower, each floſcule being 
monopetalous and tubular, and flightly 
divided into four or five ſegments at the 
limb: there is no pericarpium ; the ſeedsy 


which are ſingle after each floſcule, being 


crowned with their proper cups, and con- 
tained in the common receptacle. N 
The leaves of ſcabious ſtand recom- 
mended as aperient, ſudorific, and ex- 
pectorant; but the preſent practice has 
little dependance on theſe virtues. 
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SCA 


SCAFFOLD, among builders, an aſſem- 

age of planks and boards, ſuſtained by 
treſſels and pieces of wood fixed in the 
wall; whereon maſons, bricklayers, &c. 
ſtand to work in building high walls, 


ings, '&c. | 

Scaffold alſo denotes a timber-work raiſed 
in the manner of an amphitheatre, for the 
more commodious viewing any ſhew or 
ceremony: it is alſo uſed for a little 


whereon to behead criminals. 


of north-Jutland, at the entrance of 
the Scagerrack-ſea, or paſſage out of the 


north lat. 58% 

SCALA, in anatomy, a name given to 
two canals'in the cochlea of the ear. See 
the article EAR. 

ScaLAa, in architecture, the ſame with 
ſtair-caſe. See the article STAIR. 


dom of Naples, ſituated on the gulph of 
Salerno, twenty miles ſouth of the city 
of Naples. 8 . 
SCALZE GEMONIZ. See GEMONILA. 

SCALADO, or SCALADE, in the art' of 
war, a furious aſſault made on the wall 
or rampart of a city, or other fortified 


carrying on works in form to ſecure 
the men. | 


liſting of ſeveral lines drawn on wood, 
braſs, filver, &c. and variouſly divided, 


to ſerve ; whence it acquires various de- 
nominations, as the plain ſcale, diago- 


Se. | 


The plain-ſcale is an inſtrument much 
uſed in navigation, Sc. for ſolving the 
ſeveral caſes of ſailing. See the article 
NAviGATION. . 


(plate CCXXXIX. fig. 2. n*1,) and 
divided it into four quadrants, by the di- 
ameters A B and C D croſſing each other 


tangents, from the end C of the diameter 


ſeveral diviſions of the quadrant C B, 
draw lines till they cut the perpendicular 
CG, which will thereby become a line 
pf tangents, 
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2820] 
Sc. and plaſterers, in plaſtering ceil- 


ſtage, raiſed in ſome public place, 
SCAGEN, or Scackkirr, a promontory 


ocean into the Baltic - ſea: caſt long. 10% 


SCALA, in geography, a town of the king- 


place, by means of ladders, without 
SCALE, a mathematical inſtrument; con- 
according to the purpoſes it is intended 


nal-ſcale, plotting ſcale, Gunter's-ſcale, 


Conſtruction and uſe of the plain-SCALE. 


Having deſcribed the circle DBCA, | 


at right 7 : I. To project the line of 
CD, erect the perpendicular CG; then 


dividing the arch CB into nine equal 
parts, from the center E, through the 


radius 
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2. For the ſemi tangents, or half tan. 


ents, let lines be drawn. from the point 
„through the ſame diviſions upon the 
arch CB; and they will divide the ra- 


dius BE into a line of ſemi- tangents, as 
is evident from Euclid. lib. 3. prop. 20. 


3- For the ſecants, transfer the lines drawn 


. from the center moe the ſeveral diviſi- 


ons ef the quadrant C B to form the line of 
tangents, to the line E B continued to F, 
and the line E F will be a line of ſecants. 
4. For the ſines, from the ſeveral diviſions 
of the quadrant C B, let fall perpen- 
diculars upon the radius CE; which will 
will thereby be divided into a line of ſines, 
to be numbered from E to C for the right 
fines, and from C to E for the verſed 


ſines: and theſe verſed ſines may be con- 


tinued to 1809, if the ſame diviſions be 
transferred on the other ſide of the center E. 
5. For the chords: the arch C B being di- 
vided into nine equal parts, in the points 
10, 20, 30, c. if lines be imagined to he 
drawn from C to theſe diviſions, they will 
be the chords of their reſpective arches ; 
wherefore ſetting one foot of your com- 
paſſes in the point C, and transferring 
the ſeveral lengths, C 10, C 20, C 30, 
Sc. to the line C B, it will thereby be 
divided into a line of chords. Theſe ſeve- 
ral lines, which in the figure are drawn 
but to every tenth degree, might in 
the very ſame manner be conſtructed to 
every degree, if the circle were made 
large enough to admit of ninety diftin& - 
diviſions in the arch of one of its qua- 

drants. Th 
6. A line of rhumbs is thus conſtructed : 

divide the arch DB into eight equal 
parts, in the points 1, 2, 3, 4, Cc. then 

ſetting one foot of the compaſſes in D, 


transfer the ſeveral diſtances D 1, D 2, 


D 3, from the arch to the line DB; 
which by this means will be divided into 
a line of rhumbs, each of which will 
anſwer to an angle of 119 215% 
7. To conſtruct a line of longitude, di- 
vide the radius E A into Fey equal 
parts, marking every ten with their pro- 
per numbers; from theſe diviſions let fall 
erpendiculars upon the arch AD, and 
N drawn the line A D, with one 
foot of the compaſſes in A, transfer the 
ſeveral diſtances, where the perpendicu- 
lars cut the arch to the line A D, which 
will thereby be divided into a line of 
longitude. | wy 8 
3. To project the line of latitude, the 
E being already divided into 2 
line of ſines, lay a ruler from the point 
5 B through 
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8c A 
mark the points cut on the oppoſite arch 
A with the numbers 30, 20, 30, Cc. 


then having drawn the line A C, with 


one foot of your compaſſes in A, trans- 
fer the ſeveral interſeRions of the arch to 


„dme ſaid line, which will thereby become a 


line of latitude. FE 

9. To project the hour-line, draw the tan- 

gent TK equal and parallel to the diameter 

4 65, and divide half the arch of each qua- 
drant A C, and A D, from the point A, 

into three a parts, which will be r 59 

each part, for the dep 
from twelve to fix ; each of which parts 


are to be again ſubdivided into halves and 


quarters, Sc. then drawing lines from 
the center E, through each of their di- 


viſions and ſubdiviſions, till they cut the 


tangent I K, the ſaid tangent will there- 
by be divided into a line of hours. 


10, To the above lines may be added a 
14.4; "IM ION. 74 . 
ine of inclination of meridians, which 


1 e ev ſame manner as the 


hour- line; being only divided into de- 


grees, inſtead of time, every fifteen de- 


Fgrees being equal to an hour. 


Now if theſe lines, with their reſpective 


diviſions, be transferred to a ſcale, and 
there alſo be added a line of equal parts, 


the inſtrument called the plain- ſcale will be 


. 
— 


compleated, as in ib. noa. and as to the uſes 
of theſe lines, thoſe of tangents, ſemi · tan- 


ters and poles of projected circles, in the 
ſtereographic projection of the ſphere, 


Sc. the line of fines ſerves for the ortho- 


; Lu projection of the ſphere; the 
lin 


e of chords ſerves either to lay down 
any angle, or meaſure the quantity of 
one already laid down: the line of 


how many miles there are in a degree of 
longitude in each parallel of latitude; 


réckoning the latitude upon the line of 
chords, and the miles of longitude upon 


the line of longitude: the two lines of 


W * and hours are uſed conjointly; 
And ferve very readily to mark the hour- 
lines in the conſtruction of dials, on any 
© Kind of upright planes. ö 


For tlie farthef uſes of the plain“ ſeaſe, 


ſee the articles TR1GONOMETRY, Na- 


_ VIGATION, PLUTTING, @&c* 


B through each of the ſaid diviſions, 'and © 


rees of every hour 


gents, and fecants, ſerve to find the cen- 


Ke 


Diagonal. Se Al. x is projected thus: firſt 


draw eleven parallel lines at equal di- 
© ſtances: (ſee plate CCXL. fig. 1.) the 
whole length of which being divided into 
* certain number of equal parts, accord- 
ing to the length of the ſcale, by per- 

Fg parallels, let the firſt diviſion 
be again ſubdivided into ten equal parts, 
both above and below; then drawing the 
oblique lines from the firſt perpendicular 
below to tlie firſt ſubdiviſion above, and 
from the fyſt ſub-diviſion below to the 
- ſecond ſub- diviſion above, c. the' fiſt 

ſpace ſhall thereby be exactly divided in- 


to one hundred equal parts; for as each 


of theſe ſub-diviſions is one tenth part 
of the whole firſt ſpace or diviſion, ſo each 
parallel above it is one tenth of ſuch ſub- 
diviſion, and conſequently one hundredth 
pan of the whole firſt ſpace; and if there 
de ten of the larger diviſions, ene thou- 
ſandth part of the whole ſcale. If there- 
fore the larger. diviſions be accounted 
units, the firſt ſub-diviſions will be tenth 
- parts of an unit; and the ſecond ſub- 
diviſions, marked by the diagonals on the 
parallels, hundredth parts of an unit. 
Again, if the larger diviſions be reckon - 
ed tens, the firſt ſub-diviſions will be 
units, and the ſecond ſub- diviſions tenth 
parts: and if the larger diviſions be ac- 
counted hundedths, the firſt ſub-diviſions 
will be tens, and the ſecond units: and 
ſont fn. a ; 
Gunter's SCALE, an inſtrument, ſo called 
from Mr, Gunter its inveritor, and is 
Rene made of box: there are two 
orts, the long Gunter and the ſliding 
Gunter, having both the ſame lines, but 
differently uſed, the former with the 


compaſſes, the latter by fliding. The 
_ rhumbs ſerves with more readineſs than 
the line of chords, to lay down or mea- 
ſure the angle of a ſhip's courſe in navi- 
your : the line of longitude being laid 
own on the ſeale contiguous to a line of 
chords of the ſame radius, and numbered 
the contrary way, ſhews by inſpection 


lines now generally delineated on 
thoſe inſtruments are the following , 
Viz. à line of numbers, of fines, tan- 
gents, verſed fines, ſine of the rhumb, 
tangent of the rhumb, meridional parts. 
and equal parts; which are conſtructed 
after the following manner : 

The line of numbers is no other than the 
logarithmic ſcale of proportionals, where- 
in the dutance between each divifion is 
equal to the number of mean propor- 
tionals contained between the two ternis, 


* EY 


and 10 is 1000, c. = the logarithm 
of that number. Hence it follows, that, 


jf the number of equal parts expreſſed by 


the logarithm of any number be taken 
from the ſame ſeale of equal parts, and 


let off from x on the line of numbers, the 


614% d. viſion 


in ſuch parts as the diſtance between 1 


= SCA. 
diviſion will repreſent the number anſwer- 
ing to that logarithm. Thus, if you 
take .954, Cc. (the logarithms of 9) of 
the ſame parts, and ſet it off from 1 
towards 10, you will have the diviſion 
ſtanding 1 * the number 9. In like 
manner, if you ſet off 903, Sc. . 845, 


of the ſame equal parts from 1 towards 
10, you will have the diviſions an- 
iwering to the numbers 8, 7, 6. After 


— 


conſtructed. 


ſtructed, if the numbers anſwering to the 

natural fines and tangents of any arch, in 

- ſuch parts as the radius is 10000, Cc. 

be found upon the line of numbers, right - 

againſt them will ſtand the reſpective di- 

viſions anſwering to the reſpective arches, 

or which is the ſame thing, if the diſ- 

tance between the center and that divi- 
ſion of the line of numbers, which ex, 

preſſes the number anſwering to the na- 

tural ſine or tangent of any arch, be ſet 
off on its reſpective line from its center 
towards the left hand, it will give the 
point anſwering to the ſine or tangent of 

that arch ; thus the natural fine of 30 

degrees being 5000, Cc. if the diſtance. . 

between the center of the line of num- 

bers (which in this caſe is = 10006, Cc. 
== the radius) and the divifion, on the 
ſame line repreſenting 5000, &c. be ſet 
off from the center, or go degrees, on the 
line of fines, towards the left hand, it 
will give the point anſwering to the fine 
of zo degrees. And after the ſame man- 
ner may the whole line of fines, tan- 

. gents, and verſed fines be divided. See 
the article GUNTER., | 13 
The line of ſines, tangents, and verſed 
nes being thus conſtrutted, the line ſine 
of the rhumb, and tangent of the rhumb 
are eaſily divided ; for, if the degrees 
and minutes anſwering to the angle which 
every rhumb makes with the meridian, be 

transferred from its reſpective line to 
that which is to he divided, we ſhall have 
the ſeveral points required 1 thus if the 
diſtance between the radius or center, 
and fine of 45 degrees = the fourth 

1humb, be ſet off upon the line ſine of the 
xhumb, we ſhall have the point anſwering _ 
to the {ine of the fourth rIfumb ; and after 
the ſame manner may both theſe lines be 
conftruted. The line of meridional parts 

is conſtructed from the table of meridional 

parts, in the ſame manneras the line of 

numbers is from the logarithms, 
7 
>. 


4 
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The lines being thus conſtructed, all 


the ſame manner may the whole line be 


pare 
; es invente 
kf 


SCA 


problems relating to arithmetic, trigono- 


- metry, and their depending ſciences, may 
be folve j 


be d by the extent of the compaſſes 
only; and, as all queſtions are reducible 


to proportions, the general rule is, to 


extend the compaſſes from the firſt term 


Sc. 778, Sc. (the logarithms of 8, , 6) to the ſecond, and the ſame extent of 


the compaſſes will reach from the third 
to the fourth; which fourth term muſt 
be ſo. continued as to be the thing re- 
* which a little practice will render 


The line of numbers being thus con- ScalLx, ſcala, in muſic, is a denomination 


. 


to the arrangement of the ſix ſyl- 

Guido Aretine, ut, re, 

mi, fa, ſol, la, called alſo gammut. See 

the article GamMvurT. 

It bears the name ſcale (g. d. ladder) by 
reaſon it repreſents a kind of ladder, by 

means whereof, the voice riſes. to acute, 


or deſcends to grave; each of fix ſyllables 


being, as it were, one ſtep of the ladder. 
Scale is alſo uſed for a ſeries of ſounds 
riſing or falling towards acuteneſs or 
gravity, from any given pitch of tune, 
to the greateſt diſtance that is fit or prac- 
ticable, through ſuch intermedigte de- 
grees-as make the ſucceſſion molt agree- 
able and perfect, and in which we have 


all the harmonical intervals moſt com- 


modiouſly divided, See INTERVAL. 


This ſcaſe is otherwiſe called an univer- 


ſal ſyſtem, as including all the particular 
ſyſtems belonging to muſic. See SYSTEM. 


Origin and conſtruction of the ſcale of 


muſic. Every concord or harmonical 
interval is reſolvable into a certain number 
of degrees or parts; the octave, for in- 


ſtance, into three great tones, two leſs 


tones, and two ſemi- tones; the greater 


ſixth into two greater tones, one leſs 
tone, and two ſemĩ-tones; the fifth into 
two greater tones, one leſs tone, and 
one ſemi- tone; the fourth into one great- 
er tone, one leſs tone, and one ſemi- 
tone; the greater third into one greater 
tone, and one leſs tone; and the leſſer 
third into one greater tone and one leſs 
tone, It is true, there are variety of 
other intervals or degrees, beſides greater 
tones, leſs tones, and ſemi-tones, into 
which the concords may be divided; 
but theſe three are preferred to all the 
reſt, and thele three alone are in uſe. 
Farther, it is not any order or progreſ- 
fion of theſe degrees that will produce 
melody; a number, for inſtance, of 
greater tones, will make no muſic, be- 
cauſe no number of them is equal to any 


* 
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eoncord, and the ſame is true of the other 
degrees; there is a neceſſity, therefore, 


of mixing the degrees to make muſic, 
and the mixture muſt be ſuch, as that no 

two of the ſame kind be ever next each 
other. See the article Cox coop. 
A natural and agreeable order of theſe 
e Mr. Malcolm gives us in the 
following diviſion of the interval of an 
octave, wherein (as all the leſſer con- 
cords are contained in the greater) the 

diviſions of all the other fate concords 

Are contained. Under the feries are the de- 
grees between each term, and the next. In 
the firſt ſeries, the progreſſion is by the leſs 
third; in the latter, by the greater third. 


a ; 32 480: 432 : 405: 360: 324: 288; 270. 
Great 2d. gr. zd. 4th, 5th th, th. SY GE F 888 88 S 8 2 
; 3 5 : 47 ö 4. 3232533386252 ö 
N + 5 _ ix 7 8 F 82 8 5 216: 192: 180; 162: 144: 135: 120: 108. 
fig een FUSE EDID FE Sa AM AE 
Great 2d. X This ſcale the antients called the diatonic | 
1 : 3: Fe 45 3 2. fcale, becauſe proceeding by tones and 
N 8.2 1 3 7 34885528 K ſemitones. See the article DiAroxie. 

52 5 f 5 =. 8 2 5 3 8 . 8 8 *The moderns call it ſimply the ſeale, as be- 
„ n 75 - Ing the only one now in uſe; and ſome- 


Now the ſyſtem of octave containing all 

the orginal concord and the compound 
concords being only the ſums of the octave 
and ſome leſs concord; it is evident that, 
if we would have the ſeries of degrees 
continued beyond an octave, they are to 
be continued in the ſame order through a 
ſecond as through the firſt octave; and 

ſo on through a third and a fourth oftave, 
&c. and ſuch a ſeries is what we call the 
ſcale of muſic. See OCTAVE. a 
Of this there are two different ſpecies, 
according as the leſs or greater third, or 
the leſs or greater ſixth are taken in; for 
both can never ſtand together in relation 
to the ſame key or fundamental, ſo as 

- to make an harmonical ſcale, But, if 
by either of theſe ways, we aſcend from a 
fundamental or given ſound to an oc- 
tave, the ſucceſſion will be melodious, 
though the two make two different ſpe- 
cies of melody. Indeed, every note is 

diſcerned with regard to the next; but 
each of them is concord to the funda- 


mental, except the ſecond and ſeventh. 


In continuing the ſeries there are two 
ways of compounding the names of the 
ſimple interval with the oQtave ; thus a 


88 greater or leffer tone, or ſemi-fone, above 


an octave or two octaves, Sc. or to call 
them by the number of degrees from the 


fundamental, as ninth, tenth, Cc. See 


the article SERIES, 
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ok the ſcale are expreſſed, by the propor- 


1, the key or fundamental of the ſeries. 
If we would have the ſeries expreſſed in 


the other numbers the reſt in order; fo 


grees and their order are tlie moſt agree- | Wil 
able and concinnous, and preferable, by . 


which are either harmonical intervals 


SCA 
In the two ſcales above, the ſeveral termg 


tionable ſections of a line repreſe by 


whole numbers, they will ftand as 
follows, in 'each whereof the greateſt 
number expreſſes the longeſt chord, and 


that, if any number of chords be in theſe 
proportions of Jength, they will expreſs 
the true degrees and intervals of the fcale 
of muſic, as contained in an octave con- 
cinnoully divided in the two different ſpe- 
cies above-mentioned. 


times the natural fcale, becauſe its de- 


by the conſent both of ſenſe and reafon, 
to all other directions ever inſtituted. 
Thoſe others are the chromatic and en- 
harmoniac ſcales, which, with the dia- 
tonic, made the three ſcales or genera of 
melody of the antients. See the article 
CHROMATIC, Ce. 

The deſign of the ſcale of muſic is to ſhew 
how a voice may riſe and fall leſs than any 
harmonical interval, and thereby move 
from one extreme of any interval, to the 
other, in the moſt agreeable ſucceſſion of 
ſounds. The ſcale, therefore, 1s a ſyſtem 
exhibiting the whole principles of muhki 


oral 


> 


(commonly called concords) or concin- 
nous intervals. The firſt are the eſſen- 
tial principles, the other ſubſervient to 
them, to make the greater variety. See 
the article Music. | | 
Accordingly, in the ſcale we have alt: 
the concords with their concinnous de- 
rees ſq placed, as to make the moſt per- 
Fa ſucceſſion of ſounds from any given 
fundamental or key, which is ſuppoſed 
to be repreſented by 1. It is not to be 
ſuppoſed that the voice is never to move 
up and down by any other more imme- 
diate diſtances than thoſe of the concen J 
nous degrees; for, theugh that be the 
16 L 2 my bk 
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moſt uſual movement, yet, to move by 


harmonical diſtances, as concords, at once, 


is not excluded, but is even abſolutely 
neceſſary. In effect, the degrees were 


we might not always move up and 
down by harmonic intervals, though 
thoſe are the moſt perfe&, the others de- 
riving all their agreeableneſs from their 
ſubſerviency to. then. See CONCORD. 


concinnous intervals, which are the im- 
mediate principles of muſic, and are di- 


diſcord-relations which happen unavoid- 
in muſic in a kind of accidental 


abl 
: 1 indirect manner; for, in the ſuc- 


ceſſion of the ſeveral notes of the ſcale, 
there are to be conſidered, not only the 


relations of theſe that ſuceeed others im- 


mediately, but alſo of thoſe betwixt 
which other notes intervene. Now the 


among the diſtant notes there may be 
very groſs diſcords that would not be 
jeſs in conſonance. Thus, in the firft 


the progreſſion be melodious, as the 
terms refer to one common fundamen- 


from 
the greater 2d to the greater 6th is 
27:40, and from the greater 2d to 
4th is 27 : 32, which are all diſcords ; 
and the ſame will happen in the ſecond 
ſeries. See the article DisCORD. 


SCALE, in geography and architecture, a 


a line divided into equal parts, placed at 


the bottom of a map, or plan, to ſerve 


as a common meaſure for all the parts of 
the building, or all the diftances and 
places of the map. 


SCALENE, or SCALENOUS TRIANGLE, 
ſcalenum, in geometry, a triangle whoſe 


ſides and angles are unequal. See the 
article TRIANGLE. 


| SCALENUS, in anatomy, a name given to 
one of the flexors of the neck. This muſ- 


cle has its origin from the firſt, ſecond, 


and ſcmetimes the third rib ; and is in- 


ſerted into the apophyſes of the vertebræ 
of the neck, and is by ſome juſtly re- 


. ferred to the number of the elevators of 


the thorax. The ſcalenus is frequently 
divided into three parts, hence ſome ana- 
tomical writers haye made three muſcles 


only invented for variety's ſake, and that - 


rectly applied in practice; there are other 


immediate ſucceſſion may be conducted 
ſo as to produce good melody, and yet 


ſeries or ſcale above delivered, though. 
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of it, under the names of the firſt, the 
ſecond, and the third ſcalenus. 


SCALITS, a town of Upper. Hungary, 
ſituated on the confines. of Moravia, 


thirty- five miles north of Preſburg. 


8 


Add, that beſides the harmonical and 


CALLOP, or the IR Is H SCALLOP, in 


ichthyology, a name for the blue - ribbed 
red pecten variegated with white ; be- 


ing about two inches long, and nearly, as 


much in breadth,” having. on the ſurface 


about fifteen broad depreſſed. ribs placed 


at nearly equal diſtances from one ano- 
ther ; the valves are very little elevated, 
and the ears are moderately large, and 
one a little bigger than the other. See 
the article PRC TERN. | 


SCALLOWAY. > town an. the weſt de 


of Mainland, one of the iſlands of Shet- 
land: weſt long. 1 5', north lat. 61 12/, 


SCALPEL, in ſurgery, a kind of knife 


uſed in anatomical diſſections and ope- 


- rations in ſurgery, See KNIFE. . 


SCAEPER, or SCALPING-IRON, a ſur- 


geon's inſtrument uſed for ſcraping foul 
carious bones, COMPLY : 


SCALPTOR Ax, in anatomy. See the 
allowed in immediate ſucceſſion, much | 


article LATISS$IMUS DORSI. 


SCAMILLI 1MPaREs, in the antient ar- 


tal, yet are there ſeveral diſcords among 
the mutual relations of the terms; e. gr. 
from 4th to 7th is 32: 45, and 


chitecture, certain zoccos or blocks which 
ſerve to raiſe the reſt of the members of 
an order, column, ſtatye, or the like, 
and to prevent their being loſt to the 
eye, which may chance to be placed be- 


ſome of the ornaments. 


low the level, or below the projecture of 


SCAMM ON, in the materia medica, is 


a cancreted vegetable juice of a plant of 
the ſame name, partly of the reſin and 
partly of the gum-kind, of which there 
are two ſorts, 5 


of the places from whence they are 


brought. | 
The Aleppo ſcammony is of a ſpongy 


texture, light and friable : it is of a faint 


diſagreeable ſmell, and its taſte is bit- 
teriſh, very nauſeous, and acrimonious. 
The Smyrna ſcammony is conſiderably 
hard and heavy, of a black colour, and 
of a much ſtronger ſmell and taſte than 
the former, otherwiſe it much reſem- 
Dies It 4 - © | | 

In general, ſcammony is to be choſen 
friable and eaſily peer! Fer? gloſſy when 
freſh broken; tuch as grows white on 
being moiſtened with the ſpittle ; free 


from dirt, ſand, or other foulneſſes, and 


not too violently acrimonious in its taſte, 


Scammony is in great eſteem and fre- 


quent ule, and would be more ſo, if it 


1 | | were 
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iſtinguiſhed by the names 
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were more to be depended upon: but 
there is ſo much difference in the purga- 
tive virtue of ſome maſſes of it, and that 
of others, that it is ſeldom to be de- 
nded upon alone in extemporaneous 
ractice. It is, however, an ingredient 
in many compoſitions of the ſhops ; and 
* theſe are preſcribed, with other cathar- 
tics, for purging off ſerous humours. It 
is in general, 
for robuſt people than for thoſe of more 


owever, a better purge | 
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way, which 


SCA 
were ſometimes under the 
government of one re 3 but is now 


under the dominion of Sweden and 
Denmark, | 4 


SCANDIX, or Scanpyx, in botany, a 


— 
— 


delicate conſtitutions, though with the 


correctives with which it is joined, it is 
given with ſafety and ſucceſs to chil- 
dren. The chemical writers have given 
us many preparations of ſcammony, 
among which are a tincture and a reſin; 
but the ſcammony in ſubſtance is pre- 


plant of the pentandria- digynia claſs, the 
compound flower of which is made up of 
hermaphrodite ones on the diſc, and ſe- 
male ones in the radius: there is no 
pericarpium, the ſeeds, which are two 
in number and ſubluated, being joined to- 

gether ſidewiſe. . | 
This genus comprehends the venus's 

comb or ſhepherd's needle, and chervil 

of authors. Js | 


SCANNING, ſzanfo, in poetry, the mea- 


ferable to either; for they both irritate | 


more, and yet purge leſs ; the reſin it- 
ſelf given in an equal doſe with the 
crude ſcammony, will give fewer ſtools, 
and thoſe attended with worſe gripings. 
The antients uſed ſcammony externally 
for cutaneous eruptions, and to ſoften 
hard tumours ; but at preſent it is uſed 
only as a purge. For the preparation 
of ſcammon 
See the article DIAGRYDIUM. | 

SCANDALUM MAGNATUM, in law, is 


y baking it in a quince, 


greek and latin verſes. 


ſuring of a verſe by feet, in order to ſee 
whether or no the quantities be duely 
obſerved, _ | 

The term is chiefly, uſed. in regard to the 
Thus an hexa- 


meter verſe is ſcanned, by reſolving it 
into ſix feet; a pentameter, by reſolving 


it into five feet, &c, examples of which 
may be ſeen under the articles PENTA- 
METER, HEXAMETER, Cc. 


SCAPE-coaT, in jewiſh antiquity, the 


a defamatory ſpeech or writing to the 
injury of a perſon of dignity ; for which 


a writ that bears the ſame name is grant- 
ed for the recovery of damages. By ſta- 


tute, no perſon is either by writing or 


ſpeaking to publiſh any falſe or ſcanda- 
lous news of any lord, prelate, officer of 
the government, judge, Fc. on pain of 


impriſonment, till he produce his author; 


and if the ſame be publiſhed in a libel, 


the publiſher is indictable, and may be 


fined and impriſoned. See LIBEL. 

When an action of ſcandalum magna- 
tum is brought, the ſame muſt be ſued 
in the name of the king and the party, 
en which the plaintiff recovers his da- 
mages for the wrong, and the defendant 
1s to be impriſoned on the king's ac- 
count. It is here to be obſerved, that 
the words ſpoke” ſhall be taken in the 
worſt ſenſe, to preſerve the honour of 
great perſons ;' though at the ſame time 
it is ſaid, a defendant may juſtify in this 
action, ſetting forth the ſpecial matter. 
SCANDEROON, a port-town of Aleppo, 
in aſiatic Turky, ſituated on the coaſt of 
the Leſſer Aſia : eaſt long. 37“, north 
lat. 36 28, 5 | 
SCANDINAVIA, a large country which 
| conkited of weden, Denmark, and Nor- 


_ which was ſet at liberty on the great 
ay of expiation. See EXPIATION. 
Spencer is of opinion, that the ſcape- 
goat was e azazel, becauſe it was 
ſent to azazel, i. e. the devil ; the rea- 
ſons of which ceremony, he takes to be 
theſe. 1. That the goat, loaded with the 
fins of the people, and ſent to azazel, 
might denote the miſerable. condition of 
of ſinners. 2. The goat was ſent thus 
loaded to the dæmons, to ſhew that they 
were impure, and to deter the people 
from worſhiping them. 3. That the 
goat ſent to azazel ſufficiently expiating 
the ſins of the Iſraelites, they might the 
more willingly abſtain from the expia- 
tory ſacrifices of the heathens. | 


SCAPHISM, oxaqi2we;, in perſian anti- 


8 


quity, a kind of torture, or capital puniſh- - 
ment; which conſiſted in locking the 
criminal in a fort of box made of the 
trunk of a tree, with only five holes for 
his head, arms and legs to come through; 
then anointing the parts with honey 
and milk, in order to invite the flies, 


Sc. he was expoſed to the ſun; and, 


in this unhappy ſituation, he continued 
till death put an end to his miſery. 


CAPHOIDES, in anatomy, the fame 


with naviculare os. See the article 
NAVICULARE OS. » 


SCAPULA, in anatomy, the ſhoulder- 


blade, a triangular bone, ſituated on the 
outſide 


e 


eutſide of the ribs, and commonly ex- 


tended from the ſecond to the ſeventh + 


rib; its ſuperior poſterior angle, when it 
is in the leaſt ſtraining poſition, being 
about three inches from the ſpinal pro- 
cCeſſes of the vertebræ, while the long ſide 
between that angle and the inferior one 
is ſtretched obliquely forward as it de- 
ſcends, having nothing between it and 
the ribs, except the thin extremities of 

ſome muſcles; but as the ſcapula ad- 
| vances forwards to its articulation with 


the arm bone, its diſtance from the ribs 


increaſes. 

In the examination of the ſcapula, ſays 
Heiſter, we are to obſerve the head of 
the bone, with its glenoide cavity, called 
by ſome the acetabulum of the ſcapula; 
its neck; its baſe; its two angles, the 
ſuperior and inferior; its ſuperior and 
inferior coſtæ; its anterior ſurface, which 
is ſmooth and concave ; and its poſterior, 
which is uneven. After theſe we are to 
obſerve its ſpine, its creſt, and its acro- 
mion ; its ſupra and infra ſpinate ca- 
vity ; its coracoide proceſs, and its two 
inciſures, the one between the neck and 
the acromion, the other behind the cora- 
coide procels ; and the robuſt ligament 
which joins the acromion and coracoide 
proceſs, and prevents the laxation of the 
os humeri upwards. * 

'The uſes of the ſcapula are to ſuſtain 
the arms, and join them to the body, to 
ſerve for the inſertion of ſeveral muſcles, 
and to add ſomewhat to the neceſſary 


defence of the parts contained within the 


thorax. | 
SCAPULAR, ſcapulares, in anatomy, a 
name given to two pair of arteries, and 
as many veins ; the arteries are the ex- 
ternal ſcapular artery, which is ſent 
from the ſubclavians to the external parts 
of the ſcapula; and the internal ſcapu- 
lar artery, which ariſes from the axil- 
lary arteries, and goes to the parts that 
lie under the ſcapula. The ſcapular 
veins, which are alſo external and inter- 
nal, ariſe in like manner from the ſub- 
clavians. See ARTERY and VEIN. 
SCAPULAR, or SCAPULARY, a part of the 
habit of ſeveral religious orders in the 
church of Rome, worn over the gown, 


as a badge of peculiar veneration for the 


bleſſed Virgin. It conſiſts of two narrow 
breadths or flips of cloth, covering the 
back and the breaſt, and hanging down 
to the feet. 

The devotees of the ſcapulary celebrate 
us feſtival on the 36th of July, The 
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SCA 


bulls of the popes have from time to time 
ſecured Que any without number to 
them: but what ſets the ſcapulary above 
all other practices of devotion, is the 
ſabbatin bull of pope John XXII. in 
which that pope declares, that the bleſſed 
Virgin, one day as he was at prayers, 


gave him a poſitive promiſe, that ſhe | 


would deliver the carmelites her children, 
and the brethren of the ſcapulary, out 
of purgatory, on the ſunday after their 
death, upon three conditions; 1. to wear 
their ſcapulary till their death: 2. to 

eſerve their virginity ; and, 3. to ab- 

ain from fleſh every Wedneſday and 
Friday in the year, See FRATERNIT1z5 
and CARMELITES, 


SCAPUS, in architecture, the fuſt or ſhaft 


of a column. See the article FusT, 
In botany, the ſame word is uſed for the 
ſtrait ſtalk or ſtem of a plant, ſtanding 


upright like a pillar or column. 
SCA 


R, or EsCHAR, the ſeam or mark of 
a wound after it is healed, See the article 
Wound, - 
SCARA, a town of Sweden in the pro- 
vince of weſt Gothland, ſixty · ſix miles 
north-eaſt of Gottenburg. 


 SCARABZEUS, the BEETLE, in zoology, 


a numerous genus of inſets, of the cole- 
optera-order : the antennz of the beetles 
are of a clavated figure, and fiſſile longi- 
tudinally ; and their eggs all hatch into 
hexapode worms, from which the young 
beetles are afterwards produced. See the 
article COLEOPTERA. , 

We have already deſcribed the cervus 
volans or ſtag · beetle; beſides which there 
are numerous other ſpecies, the deſcrip- 
tion of which may be ſeen in Ray's Hil- 
tory of Inſects, Linnæus's Syſt, Nat. 
and Hill's Nat. Hiſt. 

SCARBOROUGH, a borough and port- 
town of Yorkſhire, thirty-ſeven mules 
north-eaſt of York. 

It is famous for its medicinal ſprings, 
and ſends two members to parliament. 
SCARDONNA, a port-town of Dalma- 
tia, ſituated on a bay of the gulph of 
Venice, forty-five miles north of Spa- 

latto. 

SC ARE cROw GULL, in ornithology, 2 
name for the black larus with grey wings 
and red legs, being of the ſize of the 
common pigeon. See LARUS. 

SCARIFICA TION, in furgery, the ope- 


ration of making ſeveral inciſions in the 
ſkin by means of lancets, or other in- 
ſtruments, particularly the cupping- u- 


ſtrument. See the article eur kind, , 
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cliſions wi 0 
alſo thinks ſcarification of the gums, in 


at letter B. 


864 

rd to the uſefulneſs of ſcarifi- 
cation, Heiſter obſerves, that as much 
and as thick blood may be diſcharged 
this way as by phlebotomy, and that of 
conſequence it muſt be equally benefi- 
cial in all diſorders which require bleed- 


ing. Beſides, ſcarification is highly ne- 


ceſlary in violent inflammations, inciptent 
or confirmed mortifications, peſtilential 


carbuncles, and the like, in order to diſ- 


charge the ſtagnant and vitiated blood, 
y making many ſmall wounds or in- 
a ſcalpel or lancet. Heiſter 


the tooth-ach, may not unfrequently be 


very uſeful; as of the eyes in many dif- 


orders, if performed with caution, , 
The inſtruments uſed by different opera- 


tors for ſcarifying the eyes, are different: 


fome of the antients. uſed a ſteel-raſp in 
form of a. ſpoan, ſee letter A plate 
CCXL, fig. 2. others uſed a prickly 


thiſtle, like the wg buy or, the equi- 
ſetum majus. But t 


e lateſt and beſt 
inſtrument for this operation, is the 
beards of barley or rye, furniſhed with 
rows of ſmall hooks, repreſented, ibid. 
Ten, twelve, or fifteen of 
theſe beards may be tied together, ſo 
as to form à kind of bruſh, as at C; 


with which the inſide of the eye-lids, 


and even the eye itſelf, may be ſcarified. 


However, ſuch a bruſh cannot be uſed 


more than once, as a very ſmall force 
blunts it ; it is alſo to be obſerved, that 
the beards of old or ripe barley is not ſo 
roper-as thoſe of barley not quite ripe. 
Helter thinks this operation may be of 
conſiderable ſervice in all inflammatory 
diſorders of the eyes; but at the fame 
time thinks bliſters, phlebotomy, and 
ſcarifications in other parts might do as 


well, and be attended with much leſs 


ain. | | 

o perform this operation, the patient is 
to be ſeated in a good light, and his head 
held till by an affiſtant, while the fur- 
geon preſſes his thumb and fore-finger 
on the eyelids, fo as to open them, and 
turn them outward, that their interior 
red ſurface may come into view; this is 
much more conveniently performed on 
the under than on the upper eyelid. 
When the ſurface 'is thus turned up, the 


ſurgeon draws the ſcarifying inftrument 


backward and forward over it with great 
ſwiſtneſs, as alſo over the white of the 
eye, if there be occaſion ; and, by this 
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means, opens all the turgid veſſels, and 


makes them bleed plentifully, fomenting 


„ 
the eye with a ſpunge dipped in warm 
water. i 

When the operation is over, great care 


is to be taken, that the wounded parts 


do not cohere together ; the patient mult 
move the eyelids about at times to pre- 
vent this, and the eye, when bound up 
at night, muſt 'have a piece of gold- 


| beater's ſkin applied between the eyelids 


and the eye. 


SCARLET, a beautiful bright red. See 


the articles RED and CoLous. 

In painting in water-colours, minium 

mixed with a little vermilion produces a 
ood ſcarlet : but if a flower in a print 


is to be painted of a ſcarlet-colour, the 


lights as well as the ſhades ſhould be 
covered with minium, and the ſhaded 
parts finiſhed with carmine, which will 
produce an admirable ſcarlet. ; 


To dye cloth, ſtuff, &c. a ſcarlet, let 


the ſtuffs be alumed, as for crimſon, in 
river-water, boil them for two hours, 


then hang them out a whole night with 


out rinſing ; but in the morning rinſe 
them out. Then in order to dye them, 
take clean bran-water clean ſkimed, and 
for every pound of goods put in an 
ounce of pulverized tartar j having firſt 
mixed one half of it with half an ounce 
of cochineal, and when the liquor where 
the remaining half of the tartar is has 


boiled, then put in the cochineal, &c. 


Boil them together, afterwards add half 
an ounce of aqua fortis, in which a ſmall 
quantity of ſal armoniac (not bigger than 
a pea) has been diſſolved ; which muſt 
be put in when the ſtuffs have boiled 
about a quarter of an hour; then boil 
them together for a little while, let the 
liquor cool, and rinſe out the ſtuffs. 


To dye a fearlet in grain, take ftale clear 
Wheat - vran liquor, a ſufficient quan- 


tity; alum, three pounds; enter twenty 


2 of broad cloth, and boil it three 


ours; cool and waſh it; take fair wa- 


ter, a ſufficient quantity; hedder or 
ſtrawel, a fit quantity; boil them well; 
cool them with a little water, enter your 


cloth and make a bright yellow; cool 
and waſh it again; take freſh wheat- 
bran- liquor, a ſufficient quantity; mad- 
der, four pounds; enter your cloth at a 
good heat; handle it to a boiling, cool 


and waſh it well: take more freth bran 


liquor; cochineal in fine powder, five 
ounces ; and tartar, three ounces ; enter 
your cloth, and boil an hour or more, 
keeping it under the liquor, then cool 
and with it. 
SCARLET 
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SCE 
SCARLET-FEVER, the ſame with miliary 
fever. See MUILIARY FEVER, 2 
SCAROS, or SaRos, a town of Upper 
Hungary, near the Carpathian moun- 
tains: eaſt long. 209 4o', north latitude 
OT 
SCARP, in fortification, is the interior 
talus, or ſlope of the ditch next the 
place, at the toot of the rampart. 


SCARP, in heraldry, the ſcarf which mili- 


tary. commanders wear for ornament. 

It is borne ſomewhat like a battoon ſini- 
ſter, but is broader than it, and is canti- 
nued out to the edges of the field: 


whereas the battoon is cut off at each 


end, See plate CCXL. fig. 3. 


SCARPANTO, an iſland in the Medi- 


terranean, twenty miles ſouth-weſt of 
Rhodes: eaſt long. 279, north lat. 369. 
SCARPE, a river of the Netherlands, which 


riſes in the province of Artois, and falls 
into the river Scheld, a little below Mor- 


taigne. 


SCARUS, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of the 


labrus, variegated with purple, green, 
blue and black. See LaBRUS. 
SCAVAGE, a toll or cuſtom antiently ex- 
.. ated by mayors, ſheriffs and bailiffs of 
cities and towns-corporate, and of mer- 
chant · ſtrangers, for wares expoſed and of- 
fered to fale within their liberties; which 


was prohibited by 19 Hen. VII. But the 


city of London ſtill retains this cuſtom. 
SCAVANT, a term purely french, ſigni- 

fying learned; it is little uſed in our 

language, except in the phraſe Journal 


des Sgavans, a journal of the works of 


the learned, publiſhed monthly at Paris. 
SCAVENGERS, two officers annually 
choſen in every pariſh in London and its 
fuburbs by the church-wardens, conſta- 
bles, and other inhabitants, to hire per- 
ſons called rakers, with carts, to clean 
the ſtreets, and carry away the dirt and 
filth, with the aſhes and duſt from every 
houſe. For which purpoſe a ſcavenger's 
tax may be made and levied on the inha- 
bitants, being allowed by the juſtices of 
the peace; but it muſt not exceed 4d. 


in the pound, of the rent paid for the 


houſes. Perſons who refuſe to take upon 


themſelves the office of ſcavenger, for- 
feit 101. 2 W. and M. c. 2. 1 Geo. I. 


c. 48. 10 Geo. II. c. 22. 
SCELASIUS, in natural hiſtory, an ani- 


malcule which has viſible limbs, arrang- 
ed, according to Dr. Hill, in the claſs of 


the arthronia, See ANIMALCULE. - 
There are two ſpecies of the ſcelaſius, 


that with the body of a ſuboval figure 
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SCE 
of the ſhape of an egg, its ſkin edly 
ſmooth, very thin, and of a pale olive. 
colour, and ſo tranſparent, that the linea- 
ment of the inteſtines are ſeen eaſily 
%%% 
SCENE, ſcena, in its primary ſenſe, denot- 
ed a theatre, or the place where drama. 
tic pieces, and other public ſhews were 
exhibited: for it does not appear that 
the antient poets were at all acquainted 
with the modern way of changing the 
ſcenes in the different parts of the play, 
in order to raiſe the idea of the perſons 
repreſented by the actors being in differ. 
ent places, | 5 
The original ſcene for acting of plays 
was as imple as the repreſentations them- 
ſelves ; it conſiſted only of a plain plot 
of ground proper for the occaſion, which 
was in ſome degree ſhaded by the neigh- 
bouring trees, whole branches were made 
to meet. together, ' and their vacancies 
ſupplied with boards, ſticks, and the like; 
and to complete the ſhelter, theſe were 
ſometimes covered with ſkins, and ſome- 
times with only the branches of other 
trees newly cut down, and full of leaves. 
Afterwards more artificial ſcenes or ſce- 
nical repreſentations were introduced, 
and paintings uſed inſtead of the objects 
themſelves. Scenes were then of three 
ſorts, tragic, comic, and ſatyric. The 
tragic ſcene repreſented ſtately magnifi- 
cent edifices, with decorations of pillars, 
ſtatues, and other things ſuitable to the 
palaces of kings: the comic exhibited 
private houſes with balconies and win- 
dows, in imitation of common buildings: 
and the ſatyric was the repreſentation of 
groves, mountains, dens, and other ap- 
pearances; and theſe decorations either 
turned on pivots, or flid along grooves, 
as thoſe in our theatres. 3 
To keep cloſe to nature and probability, 
the ſcene ſhould never be ſhifted from 
place to place in the courſe of the play : 
the antients were pretty ſevere in this re- 
ſpect, particularly Terence, in ſome of 
whoſe plays the ſcene never ſhifts at all, 
but the whole is tranſacted at the door of 
ſome old man's houſe, whither, with ini- 
mitable art, he occaſionally brings the 
actors. The French are pretty ſtrict with 
reſpect to this rule; but the Engliſh pay 
very little regard to it. a 
Scene 1s alſo a part or diviſion of a dra- 
matic poem. Thus plays are divided 
into acts, and acts are again ſubdivided 
into ſcenes; in which ſenſe the ſcene is 
properly the perſons perſent at, or con- 
| | cerned 
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cerned in the ation on the ſtage at ſuch 


a time: whenever, therefpre,'a new actor 


appears, or an old one diſappears, the 
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9 * 
in K; and in the point K, upon the line 
KC, erect a perpendicular 1 K, which - 
will be the ſcenographic altitude re- 


action is changed into other hands; and 


therefore-a new ſcene then commences. 


It is one of the laws of the ſtage, that 


8 


the ſcenes be well connected; that is, that 
one ſucceed pnother, in ſuch a manner 
as that the ftage be never quite empty 
till the end of the act. See the articles 
ACT, Drama, Sc. 


CENIC Games, among the antients, 
were entertainments exhibited on the 


ſcena or theatre, including plays, danc- 


ing, and other theatrical performances. 


The Romans were four hundred years 
without any ſcenic games, and- at their 
inſtitution ſome actors were ſent for from 
Hetruria ; who, without reciting any 
thing, danced to the found of inſtruments; 


at length they began to rehearſe verſe, 


from thence they proceeded to plays, 
and thus by degrees, growing more and 
more perfect, their ſcenical 
at laſt repreſented, with a juſtneſs and 


magnificence beyond every thing the 


world had eyer ſeen. 


SCENOGRA PHV, in perſpective, the re- 


preſentation of a body on a perſpective 


plane; or, a deſcription thereof in all 


its dimenſions, ſuch as it appears to the 


eye. | | 
The ichnography of a building, &c. re- 


See the article PER sPECTIVE. 


preſents its plan, or ground-work ; the 


orthography, is a view of the front, or 


one of its fides ; and the ſcenography, is 
a view of the whole building, front, fides, 


height, and all, raiſed on the geometrical / 


TewWs were, 


ſquare, viewed angular-wile, on the per- 
ſpective table, or plane. 2. Raiſe the fide 
HI (tg. 2.) of the ſquare perpendicular- 
ly on each point of the terreſtrial line 


* 


and make af = HI, g =ec=E 1, 


plan. See the articles ICHNOGRAPHY, 


and ORTHOGRAPHY. ' | 


To exhibit the ſcenography of any body, 


1. Lay down the baſis, ground. plot, or 


method taught under the article PER- 
 SPECTIVE. 2. Upon the ſeveral points 
of the plan, raiſe the perſpective heights : 
thus will the ſcenography of the body be 
completed, excepting that a proper ſhade . 


plan of! the body, according to the 


is to be added. 
The method of raiſing the heights is as 
follows : on any point, as C (plate 
CCXLI. fig. 1.0 


altitude, aniwerable to an obhſective al- 


titude P 


; on the terreſtrial line raiſe a 
erpendicular P Q, equal to the given ob- 


Jjective altitude; from P and Q, to ny 
point, as T, draw right lines PT an 
A; from the given point C, draw a 


{1 ke line C K, parallel to the terreſtrial 
line D E, and meeting the right line QT - 


to raile a perſpective 


ent points of the ichnography, as in the 
preceding article, the ſcenography will be 


— 


a a certain dimenſion, find the appearance 


dicular HI, equal to the objective alti- 
tude, and to any point, as V, of the ho- 


The application of this general method 
of drawing the ſcenography of a body, 


ſtanding on a geometrical plane is a 


and c, draw 1, 42, Sc. parallel to 


and IV. 


points r and 2, raiſe LH and M2 
pendicular to the ſame. 


S E 


ti 


quired, 


” 


is not fo obvious, in every caſe, but that 


it may be neceſſary to illuſtrats it by a 


few examples. | | 

Example I. To exhibit the ſcenography 
of a cube, viewed by an angle: 1. As 
the baſis of a cube viewed by an angle, 


ſquare, viewed by an angle; draw a 


DE; and to any point, as V, of the 
horizontal line H R, draw the right line 
VI and VH. 3. From the angles d, 5, 


the terreſtrial line DE. 4. From the 
er- 
dici Laſtly, ſince 
H is the height to be raiſed in a, LI in 
c and b, and M2 in 4; in à raiſe the 


line A a perpendicular to a E; in h ande, 
raiſe þ g and ce perpendicular to 6613 


and, laſtly, raiſe 4 b perp ndicular to d 2, 


and hd M2; if then the points g, 5, 
e, f, be connected by right lines, the 
ſcenography will be compleat. 


Ex. II. To exhibit the ſcenography of 
a hollow quinquangular priſm. 1. Since 
the bate of a hollow quinquangular 


riſm, ſtanding on a geometrical plane, 
is a pentagon, with a limb or breadth of 


of this pentagon on a table, or plane. 
2. On any point; as H, of the terreſ- 
trial line D E (fig. 3.) raiſe a perpen- 


rizontal line HR, draw the lines HV 
3. From the ſeveral angles 
a, b, d, e, c, of the perſpective ichno- 
graphy, both the internal and external 
ones, draw right lines, as 6 2, d 3, Sc. 
parallel to the terreſtrial line; and from 
the points 1, 2, 3, raiſe perpendiculars to 
the ſame, as L I, M2, m2, N 3,2 3. 
If theſe then be raiſed in the correſpond- 


compleat. 
Ex. III. To exhibit the ſcenography of 
a cylinder. 1. Since the baſe of a cy- 
linder, ſtanding on a geometrical plane, 

16 M ; is 
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s a circle, ſeek the appearance of a circle; 
in the points a, b, d, , h, g, e, c, (fig. 4 ) 
raiſe the apparent altitudes, as in the pre- 
ceding articles. If now their upper lines 
be connected by curve lines, in the baſe 


2, b, d, f, c, h, e, c, the ſcenography of 


their circle. will be compleat. 

It is evident that thoſe lines are to be 
omitted, both in the plan and in the ele- 
vation, which are not expoſed to the eye; 
though they are not to be diſregarded 
trom the beginning, as being neceſſary 
for the finding of other lines; e. gr. in 
the ſcenography of the cube, viewed 
- angle-wiſe, the lines b d and d e (fig. 2.) 
in the baſe, and the 4 h in the elevation, 


are hid from the eye, and are therefore 


omitted in the deſcription. But, ſince 
the point H is not to be found, unleſs 
the point 4 be had in the ichnography, 
nor the lines g h and d e be drawn with- 
out the height 4 h, the appearance of the 
oint d is as neceſſary to be determined 
in the operation, as the height Y d. 
Ex. IV. To exhibit the ſcenography of 
a pyramid ſtanding on its baſe. Suppole, 
&. gr. it were required to delineate a 
quadrangular pyramid, viewed by an 
angle : 1. Since the baſe of ſuch py- 


ramid is a ſquare ſeen by an angle, draw +. 
2. To find the vertex of 


ſuch a ſquare, 
the pyramid, i. e. a perpendicular let 
fall from the vertex to the baſe, draw 
diagonals mutually interſecting each 
other in e (fig. 5.) 3. On any point, as 
H, of the terreſtrial line DE, raiſe the 
altitude of the pyramid HI; and, draw- 
ing the right lines HV and IV to each 
point of the horizontal line H R, produce 
the diagonal 76, until it meet the line 
VH in h. Laſtly, from / draw h i pa- 
rallel to HI. This, being raiſed on the 
point e, will give the vertex of the py- 
ramid K; conſequently the lines d K, 
K a, and K b will be determined at the 
tame time. After the like manner is the 
ſcenography of a cone delineated. 

Ex. V. To exhibit the ſcenography of a 
truncated pyramid. Suppole the trun- 
cated pyramid quadrangular : firſt then, 
it from the ſeveral angles of the upper 
bale be conceived perpendiculars, let fall 
to the lower baſe, we ſhall have a pen- 
tagon, with another inſcribed therein, 
Whoſe fines are parallel to thoſe of the 


jormer ; this comcides with a pentagon, 


furniſhed with a rim or breadth, Se. 
and may therefore be delineated in the 
lame manner. 2. Raiſing the altitude of 


the truncated pyramid I H (fig. 6.) de- 
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termine the ſcenographic altitudes to be 
raiſed in the points a, 5, c, d. 


a pavement. 


and 6 V. 


SCE 


in the If now 
the points J, g, b, i, k, be connected by 
right lines, and the lines I, F m, g u, be 
drawn, the ſcenography will be compleat. 


By drawing two concentric cireles in 


a geometrical plane, and doing every 
thing elſe, as in this problem, the ſceno- 


graphy of a truncated pyramid will be 
drawn. 


Ex, VI. To exhibit the ſcenography of 
walls, columns, Sc. or to raiſe them on 
1. Suppole a pavement 
AF, HI (fig. 7.8.) dared bn a plan, 
together with the baſes of the columns, 
&c. it there be any. 2. Upon the ter- 
reſtrial line ſet off the thickneſs of the 
wall BA and r, 3. 3. Upon A and B, 
as allo upon 3 and 1, raiſe perpendicu- 
lars A D and BC, as alſo 3,6, and 1, 7. 
4. Connect the points D and 6 with the 
principal point V, by the right lines D V 
5. Upon F and H raiſe per- 
pendiculars HG and EF. Thus will all 
the walls be delineated. Now to raiſe 
the pillars, Sc. there needs nothing but 
from their ſeveral baſes (whether ſquare 
or circular) projected on the perſpective 
pom: to raile the indefinite perpendicu- 
ars; and on the fundamental line, where 
interſected by the radius F @ paſſing thro 
the baſe, raiſe the true altitude AD ; 
for D V, being drawn as before, the 


ſcenographical altitudes will be deter- 


mined. 


Ex. VII. To exhibit the ſcenography of 
a door in a building. Suppoſe à door re- 
quired to be delineated in a wall DEFA 
(tig. 7.) 1, Upon the fundamental line 
ſet off its diſtance AN from the angle 
A, together with the breadths of the 
poſts NI and LM, and the breadth of 
the gate itſelf L I. 2. To the point of 
diſtance K, from the ſeveral points N, 
I, L, M, draw right lines K N, K I, 
K L, K M, which will determine the 
breadth of the door Ji, and the breadths 
of the poſts i x and m/. 3. From A to O 
ſet off the height of the gate A O, and 
trom A to P, the height of the poſts AP. 
4. Join O and P with the principal point 
by right lines PV and OV. 5. Then, 
from x, i, I, m, raiſe perpendiculars, the 
middle ones whereof are cut by the right 
line OV in o, and extreams, by the right 
line VP in 2p. Thus will the door be 
delineated, with its poſts; if the door 
were to have been exhibited in the wall 
EF G H, the method would be nearly 
the ſame : For, 1. Upon the terreſtrial 

| line 


S+C:E 


the angle, and thence alſo the breadth 
of the door RT. 2. From R and T 
draw right lines to the principal point V, 
to have the breadth t in the perſpec- 
tive plan. 3. From r and # raiſe in- 
definite perpendiculars to F H. 4. From 

A to O ſet off the true height A O. 

Laſtly, from O to the principal point V, 

draw the right line O V, interſecting E F 

in z, and make r 4 and t r equal to F g. 

Thus is the door vr, tt, drawn, and 

the poſts are eaſily added, as before. 

Ex. VIII. To exhibit the ſcenography of 
windows in a wall. When you know 
how to repreſent doors, you will find no 
difficulty in adding windows; all that is 
here further required, being to ſet off the 
height of the window from the bottom 
of the ground. The whole operation is 
as follows: 1. From 1 to 3, ſet off the 
thickneſs of the wall at the window; 
from 3 to 4, its diſtance from the angle 3; 
and from 4 to 5, its breadth. 2. From 
4 and 5, to the point of diſtance L, draw 
the right lines L 5 and L 4, which will 
give the perſpective breadth 10, 9 of the 
window. 3. From 10 and q, raiſe per- 
pendiculars to the pavement, that is, 
draw indefinite, parallels to 6, 3. 4. From 

3 to 11, ſet off the diſtance of the win- 
dow from the pavement 3, 11, and from 


- — 


11 to 12, its height 11, 12. Laſtly, 


from 11 and 12, to the principal point 
V, draw the lines V xx and V 12, which 
interſefting the perpendiculars 10, 13, 
and 9, 14, in the points 13 and 14, as 
alſo in 15 and 16, will exhibit the ap- 
pearance of the window, | 
From theſe examples which are only ap- 
plications of the firſt grand rule, it will 
be eaſily perceived what method to take 
to delineate any other object, and at any 
height from the pavement. 

SCENOPEGIA, in jewiſh antiquity, the 
ſame with the feaſt of tabernacles. See 
the article TABERNACLE. 

SCEPTER, a kind of royal ſtaff, or 
battoon, borne by kings, on ſolemn 
occaſions, as an enſign * command and 
authority. See REGALIA. 

The ſcepter is of greater antiquity than 
the crown, 
ſcepters into the hands of the moſt antient 
kings they ever introduce. Among the 


Romans, the ſcepter was firſt aſſumed by 


Tarquin the elder. We are informed by 
Le Gendre, that the ſcepter borne by the 
firſt race of the french kings was a 
golden rod, crooked at one end like a 
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line, ſet off the diftance of the door from 


The greek tragic poets, put 


SCHETLAND, or SuETLAN D, 


SCH 
croſier, and almoſt always of the ſame 
height as the king himſelf. | 
SCEPTER, in aſtronomy, one of the ſix new 
conſtellations of the ſouthern hemiſphere 
conſiſting of ſeventeen ſtars. ; 
SCEP TICISM, the doctrines and opinions 
of the ſceptics, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet 
was, that all things are uncertain and in- 
comprehenſible, and that the mind is 
never to aſſent to any thing, but to re- 
main in perpetual doubt and ſuſpence. 
This doctrine was alſo called pyrrhoniſm, 
from the name of its author. See the ar- 
ticle PYRRHONISM. ; 
SCHAFFHOUSE, the capital of the can- 
ton of Scaffhouſe, one of the moſt north- 
ern cantons of Switzerland: eaſt long. 
89 40%, north lat. 47? 42. : 
SCHALHOLT, the capital of Iceland, 
ſubje&t to Denmark: weſt long. 19? 
north lat. 64 300. | 
SCHAMACHIA, a city of Perſia, in the 
province of Chirvan, ſituated on the weſt 
tide of the Caſpian Sea, in eaſt long. 509, 
north lat. 419. | 
SCHEAT, or SEAT, a fixed ſtar of the 
ſecond magnitude, in the juncture of the 
leg with the left ſhoulder of pegaſus. See 
the article PEGASUS, 
SCHELD, a river which riſes in the con- 
| fines of Picardy, and runs north- eaſt by 
Cambray, Valenciennes, Tournay, Ou- 
denarde, Fc. and receiving the Lis at 
Ghent, runs eaſt by Dendermond, and 
then north to Antwerp, below which city 
it divides into two branches, one called the 
Welter- Scheld, which ſeparates Flanders 
from Zeland, and diſcharges itſelf into 
the ſea near Fluſhing ; and the other 
called the Oſter-ſcheld, which runs by 
Bergen-op-zoom, and afterwards be- 
tween the iſlands Beveland and Schowen, 
and a little below falls into the ſea, 
SCHELLENBURG, a fortreſs of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Bavaria, ſituated 
on the Danube, twenty-two miles weſt 
of Ingolſtadt, _ 
SCHELLING, an ifland, of Holland, at 
the entrance of the Zuyder Sea, between 
Flie Iſland and Ameland: caſt long. 
$2 200, north lat. 539 34. 
SCHEMNITZ, capital of the mine towns 
in Upper Hungary, ſixty miles north- 
eaſt of Preliburg. 
SCHENECTIDA, a fortreſs of New- 
York, in America, ſituated on Hudſon's 
River, in the province. of Albany, a 
hundred miles north of New York city. 
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in Scotland, valuable on account of the 
herring-6ſhery on their ſhores : ſituated 
between 1e eat, and 2% welt longitude, 
and between 61% and 629 of north lati- 
tude. 72 


cHEUCHZRRIA, in botany, a genus 


of the heran, ia trigynia clats of plants, 


having no corolla; the fruit conſiſts of 


three roundiſh compreſſed inflated bi- 
valve reflexo- diſtant capſules; the ſeed is 
ſingle and oblong ; there are fometimes 
fix germina, and as many capſules, but 
three is the more natural and uſual 
number. | - 


SCHINUS, in botany, a genus of the de- 


candria monogynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of five patent 
petals ; the fruit is a globofe berry, con- 
flining a large globole ſingle feed, 


SCHIRAS, or SHERAS, a city of Perſia, 


in the province of Pars, 180 miles fouth 
or Iſpahan; reckoned the fecond city in 
that kingdom. 


SCHISM, a ſeparation, or breaking off 


from communion with any church 3 on 
account of ſome diſagreement in matters 
of faith or dilcipline. 

Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory preſents us with a 
view of ſeveral conſiderable ſchitms,. in 


which large bodies of men ſeparated from 


the communion of the church. 
wers in the fourth century the fchiſms of 


Such 


the donatiſts, and the many fſe&s that 


ſprung up in the church, as the photinians, 
apollinarians, Sc. the fchiſin of the 
church of Antioch, 6ccafioned by Lucifer, 
biſhop of Cagliari, in Sardinia, in the 
fifth century, the fchilm of the church of 


Rome, between Laurentius and Symma- 


chus : in the ninth century, the ſepa- 
ration of the greek church from the 
latin; and particularly the grand ſchiſm 
of the popes of Rome and Avignon, in 


' the fourteenth century, which laſted till 


the end of the council of Pila, 1409. 
The romaniſts reckon thirty- four ſchiſms 


in their church, and beſtow the name 


engliſh ſchiſm on the reformation in this 
kingdom. Thoſe of the church of Eng- 
land, again apply the term ſchiſm to the 
ſeparation of the nonconformiſts, vii. 
the preſbyterians, independants, quakers, 
&c. who contend for a further refor- 
mation. 


SCHOENANTHUS, in botany, the ſame 


with the iſchæmum. See ISCHAMUM. 


$CHOENUS, in botany, a genus of the 


triandria-minogynia claſs of plants, the 


proper corolla whereof conſiſts of fix per- 
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the county of Orkney, or the Orcades, 


SCHOLIAST, or COMMENTATOR, a 


SCH 


manent lanceolated acute and connivent 
| petals, unequal in ſize and ſituation, diſ- 


poſed in a kind of imbricated manner, 
and the exterior ones. ſhorter than rhe 
reſt j t ere is no pericarpium ; the ſeed is 


ſingle, gloſſy, of an oval, but ſomewhat 


triquetrous form, largeſt in the upper 
art, and contained till ripe in the corolla. 


SCHOLASTIC; X Ng, ſomething 


belonging to the ſchools, See 8c HO. 

Scholaſtie was à long time a titte of ho- 
nour, at firſt only given to ſuch as di- 
ſtinguiſnhed themſelves by their eloquence 
in declaiming, Sc. After Nero, this ap- 
pellation was beſtowed upon advocates, 
and afterwards it became reſtrained: to 


ſuch as had the government bf eccleſi- 


aftical ſchools, eſtabliſned under the firſt 
race of french kings, who inſtructed the 
clerks of the church firſt in the hu- 
manities, then'in theology and the li- 
turgy. 
the name of an office or dignity anſwer- 
ing to our divine or theologue. | 

Scholaſtic divinity, 1s that part or ſpecies 
of divinity which clears and diſcuſſes 


queſtions by reaſon and arguments, in 


which ſenſe it ſtands, in fome meaſure, 
oppoled to poſitive divinity, which is 


founded on the authority of fathers, 


councils, c. The ſchool-divinity is now 
fallen into the tat contempt, and is 
ſcarce regarded any where, but 'in ſome 
of the univerſities, 'where they are ſtill 
by their charters obliged to teach it. 


grammarian, who writes ſcholia, that is, 


notes, gloſſes, Sc. upon antient anthers, 


8 * 


who have written in the learned lan- 
guages. See the neut article. a 


SCHOLIUM, a note, annotation, or re- 


mark, occafionally made on ſome paſ- 
ſage, propoſition, or the like, This term 
is much uſed in geometry, and other 
parts of mathematics, where after de- 
monſtrating a propofition, it is cuſto- 
mary to point out how it might be done 
ſome other way, or to give ſome advice, 
or precaution, in order to prevent miſ- 
takes, or add ſome particular uſe, or ap- 
plication thereof. ; | 


SCHOOL, ſchola, a public place, wherein 


the languages, humanities, or other arts 
and ſciences are taught. Thus we fay, 


grammar- ſchool, writing-ſchool, Sc. 
SCHUNDA-PANA, in botany, the ſame 


with the caryota. See C RYOTà. 


SCHWALBASH, a town of Germany, 


in the circle of the Upper Rhine, and in 


the territory of the Wetteraw, and 
county 


Among the -greeks, this was 


8 


86 


80 
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eounty of Naſſau, eight miles north of 
SCH WALBEA, in botany, a genus of tlie 
didynumia- angioſpermia claſs of plants, 
the corolla whereof conſiſts of a ringent 
ſingle petal, the tube is of the length of 


the cup, the limb is ere&, the fapetior 


lip is ere&, concave, and quite entire, the 
lower one is trifid and obtufe; the fruit 
is either a bilocalar capſule, or there is 


no pericarpium; the ſeed is ſingle, round- 


iſh, and ſmall. | 
SCHWARTSBURG, 'a town of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Upper Saxony, and 
Landgrave of Thuringia, eight miles 
fouth- eaſt of Gotha. "4 
SCHWARTZENBURG, a town of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Franconia, twenty 
miles eaſt of Wurtſburg. 
SCHWATsS, a town of Germany, in the 
county of Tyrol, ſituated on the river 
Inn, twenty miles north-eaft of Inſpruc. 
SCHWEIDNITZ, a town of Bohemia, in 
the dutehy of Sileha, apital of a diftchy 
of the ſame name, ſituated twenty-ſ1x 
miles ſouth of Breflaw. | 
SCHWEINPURT, an imperial eity o 
Germany, in the circle of Franconia, 
and biſhopric of Wurtſburg, ſituated on 


the river Maine, in eaſt long. 10% 15 


' north 50 16. 

SCLANA, in fchthyology, a genus of the 
acantboptorygious claſs of fiſhes, the whole 
head and covering of the gills are ſcaly, 
and one of the laminæ of theſe coverings 
ſerrated at the edges, the body is com- 
preſſed and broad, the back is acute, 
there are teeth in the jaws and fauces, 
the palate and tongue are ſmooth ; there 
is only one fin on the back, which is di- 
vided in the middle to the very baſe; the 
tail is equal at the extremity ; this genus 
compithendsthe umbra and the umbrino. 

SCIARRI, in natural hiſtory, the matter 
which runs down in burning torrents 
from the craters of volcanos, and which 
probably contains mineral and metallic 
particles, it being ponderous and hard. 
Seme of ' the ſciarri are coarſe, and others 
fine and poliſhed on the ſurface ; ſorrte of 
them are black, others grey, others 
reddiſh, and others of Ange of iron, 


and many of them have coverings of 


pure ſulphur over their whole ſurface. 
They. ſeem to be the reſult of many forts 
of minerals melted together. | 
SCIATICA, the 'Hry-covur, a violent 
and obſtinate pain in the hip, chiefly in 
the jomt, where the head of the thigh- 
bone is received into the acetabutum of 
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the coxendix. This pain will fometimes 


extend itſelf to the lower part of the 


loins, to the chigh, leg, and even the ex- 
tremity of the foot, yet ontwirdly there 
is no ſwelling, no inffammation, nor 
change of colour in the ſkin ; ſometimes 
there is ſuch a ſpaſm of the maſcles' on 
the fide affected, that the patient cannot 
_ ſtand upright without the utmoſt pain. 
When the ſeiatica has continued very 
long, there is ſuch a collection of pitu- 
itous humour in the cavity of the joint, 
that by relaxing the ligaments, it often 
canſes a luxation. Sometimes it cauſes 
an aridura, or waſting away of the ad- 
jacent parts. When the pain leaves the 
hip, and moves downwards, it is a ſign 
that the ſpaſms are reſolved ; a vident 
motion of the body generally exaſperates 
the pain. This diforder may ariſe from 
the ſame canſe with that which produ- 
ces the gout; but it is moſt general the 
effe&t of catching cold, or being expbſed 
to the open air; it may alſo be occaſioned 
by contuſions and venereal diſorders. 
See the article GouT, Se. | 
After a gentle cathartic, or clyfter, bleed- 
ing will be proper, eſpecially in che anele; 


alſo leeches applied to the hzmorrhoidal _ 


veins, have been found beneficial ;'ftrong 
_ purges are hurtful, but mercurius dulcis 
with ſcammony, or ſome other purgative, 
will be of fervice z ſome give mercurial 
emetics, and afterwards mercurial pur- 
gatives, repeated twice a week, or as oc- 
caſion requires, for fix times. Tf the 


patient is old, lenient purgatives will be 


moſt proper, and on intermediate days a 
. doſe of calome}, which is afterwards to 


be purged off, and ſo repeated alternately 


for fome time. Outwardly, the lini- 
mentum ſaponaceum is recommended by 
Riverius, Junker, and others; the part is 
to be anointed with it near the fire, 
Riverius ſays, he has known an ob- 
ſtinate ſciatica cured in one day, by ap- 


plying fix cupping glaſſes on and about 


the part affected, and then anointing it 
with oil of bricks hot, and afterwards 
covering it with a linnen-cloth, made 
very hot. Zacutus Lufitanus affirms, 
that the ſciatica has been cured in a few 
hours, by applying eight or ten leeches 
to the part affected. Baglivi -obſerves, 
that if nothing elle will do, recourſe muſt 
be had to cauſtics, particularly the leaves 
of ranunculus, or a mixture of quick 
lime, and ſoft ſoap. * 


SCIENCE, ſcientia, in philoſophy, denotes 


any doRtine,” deduced from I 
an 
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and certain principles, by a regular de- 
monſtration. See DEMONSTRATION, 
METHOD, and KNOWLEDGE. 


Sciences may be properly divided as fol- ; 


lows: x. The knowledge of things, 
their conſtitutions, properties, and opera- 
tions : this, in a little more enlarged ſenſe 
of the word, may be called vin), or 
natural philotophy ; the end of which is 
ſpeculative truth. See the article Natural 
PHILOSOPHY. 

2. The ſkill of rightly applying theſe 
powers, T;ax7in ; the mo 


ſeeking out thoſe rules and meaſures of 
human actions that lead to happineſs, 
and the means to practiſe them z and the 
next is mechanics, or the application of 
the powers of naturalagents to the ules of 
life. See ETHics and MECHANICS. 
3. The doctrine of ſigns, onpuwrir? ; 
the moſt uſual of which being words, it 
is aptly enough termed logic. See the 
article LoG1G. 
This, ſays Mr. Locke, ſeems to be the 
molt general, as well as natural, diviſion 
of the objects of our underſtanding. For 
a man can employ his thoughts about 
nothing but either the contemplation of 
things themſelves for the dilcovery of 
truth ; or about the things in his own 


power, which are his actions, for the 


attainment of his own ends; or the 
ſigns the mind makes uſe of, both in the 
ene and the other, and the right order- 


All which three, wiz. things, as they 


are in themſelves knowable ; actions, 


as they depend on us in order to hap- 
pineſs; and the right uſe of figns, 
in order to knowledge, being toto 
cœælo different, they ſeem to be the 
three great provinces of the intellectual 


world, wholly ſeparate and diſtin one 


from another. 
SCIENTIFIC, or SCIENTIFICAL, ſome- 
thing relating to the pure, ſublimer ſci- 


ences; or; that abounds in ſcience or 
knowledge. 


SCILLA, che SqQuILL, in botany, a ge- 


nus of the hexandria-monogynia claſs of 
plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of fix 
oval deciduous and very patent petals : 
the fruit is a ſmooth capfule, of a ſub- 
oval figure, marked with three furrows, 
ſormed of three valves, and containing 
three cells: the ſeeds are numerous and 
roundiſh. W | | 

The middle part of the root of this plant 
is only uſed in medicine: che apotheca- 
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_ ries cut the root 1 two; 
e 


pe conſiderable 
under this head is ethics, which is the 


; 79, north lat. 50. 
SCIO, an iſland of Turky, in the Archi- 


ormation. 


execution. 


884 


and ſeparating eart and the outer 


parts, they expoſe the others to dry: 
this root is extremely acrid, attenuant and 


diſſolvent: it is apt to prove emetic in 
whatever form it is given, but this may 
be prevented by adding a few grains of 


cinnamon to it: it then becomes a pow- 
erful medicine in all obſtructions of the 


viſcera: it promotes urine and the men- 


ſes, and cuts the tough phlegm which 


almoſt choaks in aſthmas and many other 


diſorders of the breaſt: the moſt uſual 


form in which it is preſcribed is that of 
the oxymel, made of a ſtrong infuſion 


of the root in vinegar, or made into a 
ſyrup of honey. 8 


CILLA, $QUILL, in zoology. See the 


article SQULILL. 


SCILLY, a cluſter of iſlands and rocks, 


fituated in the Atlantic-ocean: weſt long. 


pelago, ſituated in eaſt long. 279, north 
lat. 38* x5, 


SCIOPTIC, a ſphere, or globe of wood, 
with a circular hole or perforation, 
wherein a lens is placed. 


It is ſo fitted 
that, like the eye of an animal, it may 
be turned round every way, to be uſed in 


making experiments of. the darkened 


room. See CAMERA OBSCURA. 


SCIRE-FACIAs, in law, a judicial writ moſt 


commonly iſſued to call a perſon to ſhew 
cauſe to the court whence it iſſues, why 


execution of a judgment paſſed ſhould 


not be made out; as where a plaintiff 
has recovered debt or damages in a court 
of record, and does not take out execution 
in a year and a day after judgment re- 
covered : in that caſe he ſhall have this 
writ to ſummon the defendant to ſhew 
cauſe why execution ſhould not be had 
againſt him upon the ſaid judgment; 
which if the defendant does not, judg- 
ment is given and the plaintiff ſhall have 
Where a plaintiff or de- 
fendant dies, execution may not be ſued 
out on a judgment till the writ of ſcire- 
facias is brought and judgment given 
thereupon. A ſcire- facias muſt likewiſe 
iſſue where judgment is recovered againſt 
a feme ſole who marries within the year 
and day, to ſummon the huſband to = 
cauſe, &c. And when, a judgment is 
obtained againſt a teſtator, a ſcire-facias 
iſſues againſt the executor, though within 
a year after the judgment is had; and 
alſo againſt an adminiſtrator to an in- 


teſtate. 
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chipelago, ſituated eaſt long. 259, lat. 


38* x6). 


SCIRPUS, in botany, a genus of the 


iriandria- menogynia claſs of plants: 


there is no corolla nor pericarpium : the 


ſeed after every flower, is ſingle, and of 
a triquetrous figure, acuminated, and has 


villi or hairs on it longer than the cup. 
This genus comprehends the club-ruſh 


and bul-ruſh. - 


SCIRRHUS ex4j@-, in ſurgery and medi- 


cine, a hard tumour of any part of the 


mn void of pain, ariſing from the in- 
ſpiſſati 


on and induration of the fluids 
contained in a gland, though it may ap- 


pear in any other part, eſpecially in the 
fat, being one of the ways wherein an 


inflammation terminates. [See TUMOUR 
and INFLAMMATION. : 

The ſeat of à ſcirrhus is very various, 
not being confined” to the internal parts 


alone, wiz. the liver, ſpleen, lungs, 
meſentery, pancreas, and, in females, 


to the uterus ; but frequently happens to 
the external parts, as the lips, tongue, 
tonſils, fauces, palate, gum, neck, mam- 


me, axillz, groin, penis, and teſticles, 


and that generally after a previous in- 


flammation of thele parts. As ſoon as a 


ſcirrhus is formed, the neighbouring 
parts of courſe are impeded in the per- 
formance of their offices, and, according 
to the nature of the part affected, become 
ſubje& to inflammations, exulcerations, 
cancer, gangrene, tabes, ſtiffneſs, im- 
mobility, or the like. e 

With regard to an external ſcirrhus, when 


it is of a long ſtanding, and the patient 
infirm, Heiſter is of m—_ that it is 


better to abſtain entirely from any at- 
tempt to cure it, particularly if it is in 
the breaſts of women, for fear the diſ- 


_ eaſed part ſhould become apparently can- 


cerous. On the other hand, when the 


ſcirrhus is but newly formed, attended 


with no vehement pain or hardneſs, and 
when the patient is otherwiſe of a ſound 
habit of body, external and internal 
remedies may be uſed to ſet the confined 
fluids at liberty. The internal remedies 
which are found principally ſerviceable 
in anſwering this intention, are the de- 
coction of the woods, digeſtive tinctures 


er eſſences, and mild mercurials, giving 
between whiles relaxing medicines to re- 


ſolve the inſpiſſated humours. With re- 


gard to external reſolvents, plaſters claim 


the firſt place, ſuch as are made with 
the warm gums, as gum ammoniac, 


„ 
'$SCIRO, an iſland of Turky, in the Ar- 
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galbanum, opopanax, ſagapenum; Sc. 


which may be applied alone or mixed 


together; the next place is held by 
cataplaſms: ſome highly recommend 


acid vapours in this caſe, and to receive 


the ſteam of boiling ap, upon the diſ- 


eaſed part: others ſet ſulphur on the fire, 


and hold the part over the fume + others, 
again, are fond of fumigations of cinna- 
bar; but mercurial medicines perform 
wonders in this caſe. But if all medi- 
cines ſhould prove unſucceſsful, and the 
ſcirrhus is free and moveable, and its 


ſituation threatens no great danger from 


the neighbouring veſſels, and that the 
{trength of the patient will be ſufficient to 
undergo the operation, to prevent the 
caſe from turning cancerous, it muſt be 
cut out with a knife, after which the 
wound mult be dreſſed with the linimen- 
tum arcei, or any other vulnerary medi- 
cine, and healed as other wounds. See 
the article WouNnD.' 

For the methods of preventing the part 


from turning cancerous, ſee the article 
CANCER, 


When this diſorder ſeizes the internal 


parts, and the ſeveral ſymptoms cannot 


be diſcovered by- the ſentes, in that caſe 


the effects of a ſcirrhus are only capable 
of guiding the phyſician's judgment and 
directing his practice: but obſcure caſes 
of this nature are illuſtrated by a conſi- 
deration of the following circumſtances. 


If the cauſe pre-diſpofing to the genera- 


tion of a ſcirrhus, is an atrabilious 
ſpiſſitude of the humours ariſing from 
long protracted uſe of auſtere, terreſtrial 
and coarſe aliments without violent ex- 
erciſe, or from a long continued influ- 
ence of paſſion, eſpecially grief ; and if, 
at the ſame time, the efficient cauſe is a 
contuſion ; if an inflammation, is nei- 


. thay reſolved nor changed into a ſuppura- 


tion; if the uſual diſcharge of the men- 
ſes, or hæmorrhoides, is ſuppreſſed ; or 
if the taint is hereditary, we may juſtly 
from ſuch cauſes dread an internal ſchir- 
rhus. When after a mature conſidera- 
tion of all circumſtances, it is probable 
that a ſcirrhus is capable of reſolution, 
emollients which relax the veſſels, and 


. reſolvents which, without exciting a great 


commotion, fuſe the concreted humours, 
are the only medicines to be uſed. Are- 


tæus afhrms, that in order to remove a 


ſcirrhus, or hardneſs of the ſpleen, we 
are to uſe medicines as hot as fire. 
In a recent ſcirrhus of the liver, Junker 


directs that the bowels be cleanſed and re- 


laxed 
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luaxed by a elyſter made of a decottion of 
' majlows ,- camomile - flowers, mullein, 
and: fennel-&ed. After this, bleeding 
in the foat is to be ordered, and then the 
. nitrous and other refolvent medicines are 
to be given, ſuch as tartar of vitriol and 
the like. After this, medicated wines 
ſhould be given as the common drink, 
prepared with byrony and arum-roots, 
. centaury, hyſſop, and maidenhair- leaves, 
ſaſſaſras, ſenna, black hellebore, and 
rhubarh: and externally, plaſters of the 
reſolyent and ſtrengthening kinds are to 
be applied. It is ſaid that no internal 
medicine is more efficacious than vinegar 
ſaturated with an highly pure alkaline 
alt; or, if to a pint of rheniſh-wine we 
add half an ounce of the ſalt of carduus 
| benedictus, of the ſtalks of beans, or ſome 
ſuch ſubſtance, of which mixture the 
patient is to take half an ounce: three or 
- tour times a day. tak $625 
The efficacy of quickſilver in removing 
obſtructions is univerſally acknowledged, 
and both the external and internal uſe of 
it has often greatly contributed to the 
cure of a benign and incipient ſcirrhus ; 
for when it has acquired a ſtony hard- 
neſs, and begins to be malignant, no re- 
lief can be expected from the ſtrongeſt 
mercurial preparations, nor from a fali- 
vation excited by quiekeſilver, but all the 
ſymptems are rather enereaſed by theſe 
means; and in conſequence of the in- 
ereaſed motion of the humours, the ſcir- 
. thus js the ſooner changed into a cancer: 
and after all directions for the treatment, 
it is to he acknowledged that an obdu- 
rate and inveterate ſcirrhus admits of no 
remedy. | 
SCISSARS, a well known inſtrument for 


* 


SCLERANTHUS, xNAw3L, in botany, 


extenſive lapguage in the world, except 
the arabic; as being the common mo- 
ther of the ruſſian, hungarian, poliſh, 


bulgarian, carinthian, | bohemian, &c. | 


languages. 


a genus of the decandria-digynia claſs of 
plants, without any flower- petals: the 
fruit is an oval * contained in the 


baſe af the cup, which is cloſed at the 


neck; and the ſeeds are two, convex on 
one ſide and plane on the other. 


T be haary petennial-knawel is the plant, 
at the raots of which is found the coceus 
polonicus, a very valuable ſcarlet, /Uye. 


See Coccus and SCARLET. 


SCLEROPHTHALMIA,: in medicine, 


* 


a ſpecies of ophthalmia, wherein the eye 
is dry and inflamed, as are alſo the eye - 
brows. See OPAUTHALMIA. 


SCLEROTICA, in anatomy, one of the 


tunics, or coats, of the eye: it is hard, 
opake, and extended from the cornea to 
the optic nerve; its forepart is tranſpa- 
rent, and called the cornea. See the ar- 


_ ticle Ex k and CoRNea,, 
SCLERO T ICS, medicines proper to harden 


and conſolidate the fleſh of the parts to 


which they are applied; as pur ſlain, 


houſe · leek, flea - wort, garden - night- 
ſhade, Sc. : . 


SCOLOPAX, the WOOD-COCK, bn orni- 


cutting any thing aſunder. See the arti- 


cle FORCEPS, 

SCITE, or Strg. SeeSiTE. 
SCIURUS, the SQUIRREL, See the arti- 
cle SQUIRREL. | 1 | 
SCLARKA, in botany, the name by which 
Tourneſort calls ſeveral ſpecies of ſalvia, 

or ſage. See the article Saag. 


thology, a ſpecies of numenius, with a 
black line on each fide the head: it is a 
very beautiful as well as delicate bird, 
ſomewhat. ſmaller than the paitridge ; 
the upper part of its body being of a 
en colour, mottled with black, grey, 
and a reddich-brown:: the breaſt and bel- 
ly are a pale-grey, with little tranſverſe 
lines of a bright brown; the upper part 
of the throat is of à whitiſh-yellow, 
and 'the hinder part of the head chiefly 
black, with a tew tranſverſe lines of 
brown on it: the male is ſomewhat 
darker than the female, in its general 
colouring. See NUMENIUS.' | | 


SCOLOPENDRA, in zoology, an inſet 


$CLAVONIA, a province ſubject to the | 


houſe of Auſtria, and bounded on the 
north-eaſt. by the rivers. Drave and Da- 
nube, which ſeparate it from Hungary; 
being about two hundred miles long, and 
Axty broad. | 


with a very fender: and long body, and 
furniſhed with a vaſt number of legs. 
According to Dale, it is ſometimès uſed 


as a depiſatory boiled in wine. 
-SCOLYMUS, in botany, a genus of the 
 ' Hmgonefia · polygamia - eguatis claſs of 


: tient people of european Scythia; from 


'whom is likewiſe derived the ſclavonic 


language, which is ſaid to be the moſt 


3 5 


: plants, with a paleaceous receptacle, and 
It takes its name from the Sclavi, an an- 


unbricated cup, and no down the flower 


is compoled of a number of ſamifloſcules, 


each placed on an embryo. feed. -- 
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$COMBER, in ichthyology, a genus of the 


acanthopterygious order of fiſhes, the tail of 
which is very much forked, fo as to re- 


preſent the figure of a creſcent : there are 
ſeven oſſicles in the branchioſtege- mem- 
brane, on each ſide; the uppermoſt of which 
is covered by the operculum of the gills. 
This genus, beſides the common mack- 
rel, comprehends the tunny, the horſe- 


mackrel, and ſeveral other ſpecies. See 


MACKREL, TUNNY, Sc. | 
SCONCE, in fortification, a ſmall field- 
fort, built for the defence of ſome paſs, 
or other poſt. See FokT. _ 
SCONE, or Scoox, a town of Scotland, near 
Perth, remarkable for being the place where 
the kings of Scotland were crowned. 
SCOPARIA, in botany, a ſpecies of plan · 
| tain. See the article PLANTAIN. | 
SCOPER, or SCUPER-HOLEsS, in a ſhip, 
are holes made through the ſides, cloſe 
to the deck, to carry off the water that 
comes from the pump. Theſe holes, in 
the lower deck, have round leathers nailed 
over them to keep the ſea- water from 


coming up into the ſhip ; theſe are called- 


ſcoper-leathers, and the fhort nails with 
broad heads, which faſten theſe leathers 
+ down, are called fcoper-nails. 
SCOPS, in ornithology, an extremely ele- 
' gant ſpecies of owl, about the ſize of a 
eld-fare, with the head aurited by two 
ſingle feathers, | 
SCORBUTUS, the Scvrvy, in medi- 
cine. See the article SCURVY. 


ScORDIUM, WATER- GERMAN DER, in 


in botany, is comprehended by Linnæus 
among the teucriums. See TEUCRIUM, 
It is celebrated for its ſudorific and alexi- 
pharmic virtues, — is accordingly pre- 
ſcribed in malignant diſorders: but it is 
never uſed alone, being only kept in the 
ſhops as an ingredient of the confectio 
Fracaſtorii, which takes its name of dial- 
cordium from it. See DIASCORDIUM. 

SCORE is ſometimes uſed to denote the 
number twenty. 


SCORIA, or DROss, among metallurgiſts, 


is the recrements of metals in fuſion ; or, 
more determinately ſpeaking, 1s that 
maſs which is produced by melting me- 
tals and ores, and when cold is brit- 
tle, and not diſſoluble in water; being 
properly a kind of glaſs. | 
Some authors call by this name that ſa- 


line maſs which is produced by melting 


ores and metals together with ſaline and 
reducing fluxes. But the word /cor:a is 
not properly to be underſtood of all this 


waſs, but only of the vitrified particles 
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which are lodged between, and adhere 
to the ſmall maſſes of the ſalts, and 
which may be ſeparated from them by 
water, See the next article. 40 
SCORIFICATION, in metallurgy, is the 
art of reducing a body, either entirely, or 
in part, into fcoria. | 3 
It is uſed by metallurgiſts, in order that 
any metal, impriſoned in any ſolid body, 
may, on account of its weight, deſcend 
and ſeparate itſelf therefrom,; and final- 
ly, if that be required, be either wholly 
or in part converted into ſcoria. All 
fixed bodies are ſubject to this alteration, 
not totally excepting even gold and ſilver. 
There are alſo, among the volatile bo- 
dies, ſome that may be fixed, and which 
aſſume the name of ſcoriæ, by adding 
fixed bodies to them. | 
It is often proper to make this ſcorifica- 


tion in a veſſel that may abſorb the ſco- 


riæ, and retain only the metallic part of 
the maſs under trial. In this caſe the 
operation is called coppelling; and veſſels 
made of aſhes, called teſts and coppels, 
ſerve for this purpoſe. It is evident, in 
theſe proceſſes, that a great attenuation 
of the ſcoriz is neceſſary, that they may 
be able to paſs through the veſſel; nor 
is there any fitter body to promote this 
operation than lead, which, by its un- 
dergoing itſelf a like attenuation in- the 


fire, diſpoſes other bodies to be reduced 


into a ſubtle ſcoria for the ſame attenua- 
tion. See COPPEL and COPPELLING. 
SCORODONLEA $PECTES, in botany, a 

ſpecies of verbena. See VERBENA. | 
SCORODOPRASUM, a name uſed by 

Micheli for a ſpecies of porrum. See 

the article PORRUM. | 
SCORPÆENA, in ichthyology, a genus of 
the acanthopterygious order of fiſhes, the 

characters of which are theſe : the bran» 
chioſtege- membrane, on each fide, con- 
tains ſeven bones: the head is large and 
very prickly : there is only one back-fin, 

— that is lower in the middle than elſe- 

where: the body grows ſmall towards the 

tail: the eyes are placed near one ano- 

ther, and are covered with the common 

ſkin : there are teeth in the jaws, palate, 

and fauces; and the appendices to the 
pylorus are eight or nine. 

There are only two ſpecies of this genus, 
Dix. the ſcorpæna with pinnules at the 
eyes and noſtrils; which very much re- 

ſembles the common pearch, and is alſo 

called ſcorpio, and ſcorpius minor; and the 


red ſcorpæna, with numerous cirri, which 


is thrice the ſize of the former ſpecies. 
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SCORPIO, thesCORPION, See SCORPION, 
'SCORPIOIDES, in botany, the ſame with 


ſcorpiurus. See SCORPIURUS. | 
SCORPION, ſcorpio, in zoology, a genus 
of wingleſs inſets, the body of which is 
of an oval figure: the tail is long and 
ſlender, and the whole body covered with 
a a firm and ſomewhat hard ſkin : the eyes 
are eight in number, two of which are 
placed contiguous, and fix ſide- ways: 
the legs are eight; and there are alſo 
a pair of claws at the head, and a 
ointed weapon at the extremity of the 


tail. See plate CCXL. fig. 4. no 3. which 


repreſents the great yellowiſh barbary 
ſcorpion, with eight denticulations; and 
. when full grown, meaſures fix or ſeven 


inches in length : there are ſeveral other 


ſpecies. ar 85 
SCORPION, ſcorpio, in aftronomy, the 
eighth ſign of the zodiac, denoted by the 
character yy. See the articles SIGN and 
ZODIAC. 
The ſtars in the conſtellation ſcorpio, in 
Ptolemy's catalogue, are twenty: in 
Tycho's ten: and in Mr. Flamſteed's 
forty-nine. | 
SCORPION, in the antient art of war, an 
engine chiefly uſed in the defence of the 
walls of fortified places, by throwing ar- 
rows, fire-balls, or great ſtones. See 
plate CCXL. where fig. 4. n“ 1. repre- 
ſents one of theſe machines charged, and 
n 2. one in its natural ſituation; the point 


A of the longeſt brachium, AC, is kept 


uppermoſt by the boxes of ſtones B B: 


hence, in order to charge it, the point A 


being brought down by the rope RR, 
and loop a, drawn by means of the wheel 
W; and pinion at I, round the rollers 
LM, is detained by the pin HH. 
Then the loop à being taken off from A, 
and the ſling S charged with the ball or 
ſtone T, the ſcorpion is ready to be diſ- 
charged; which is done by a ſinart blow 
of an hammer on the end of the pin HH, 
or by ſuddenly pulling it out by a rope; 
for then the point A riſes with great ve - 
locity, and one of the loops of the ſling 
ſlipping off, the ſtone T flies out, as re- 
preſented in nꝰ 2. which is another ſcor- 
pion, differing a little from that repre- 
ſented in nꝰ x ; the diſcharging end, A, 
being nearer to the axis of motion, DD, 
in the former than in the latter: in both, 
the ſcorpion turns upon the pivot C; as 
the eh frame HI turns round the up- 
right ſhaft Ce, that the machine may be 
directed any way. The hook H, in n 2, 
does the office of the pin Hin n“ 2. 


It appears, from Cæſar's Commentaries, 
that the Romans had great numbers of 


ſcorpions in their camps: but however 
powerful theſe machines were, and how- 


ever numerous, yet they are hot to be 
compared with a battery of cannon, 
either for force or expedition. 

Thoſe who deſire a more particular ac- 
count of this machine, may conſult De- 


ſaguliers's Experim. Phil, vol. i- p. 72 


and 73 


SCORPIURUS, ROUGH-CATERPILLARS, 
in botany, a genus of the diadelphia- 


decandria claſs of plants, with a papilio- 
naceous flower; and its fruit is a con- 
torted pad, ſomewhat reſembling a cater- 
pillar, | 
This genus comprehends the ſcorpioides 
and campoides of authors. 


SCORPIURUS is alſo uſed by ſome for the 


myoſotis. See Myo0s0T15, 


SCORZONERA, viIPER's-GRASS, in bo- 


tany, a genus of the /pugene/ia-polyga+ 
mia æqualis claſs of plants, with a com- 
pound imbricated flower, made up of a 
great many monopetalous, ligulated, 
and quinquedentated ſmall ones: the ſta- 
mina are five very ſhort capillary fila- 
ments: there is no pericarpium, except 
the imbricated cup, which becomes con- 
nivent, and contains a ſingle oblong and 
ſtriated ſeed after each leſſer flower: the 
ſeeds are crowned with a plumoſe down. 
See plate CCXLII. fig. 2. 

The roots of this plant abound with a 
milky juice, of a bitteriſh ſubacrid taſte ; 
and hence may be of ſome ſervice for 
ſtrengthening the tone of the viſcera, 
and promoting the fluid ſecretions. 
They were formerly celebrated as alexi- 
pharmics, and for expelling the meaſles 
and ſmall-pox; but have, of late, 


almoſt loſt their character in theſe in- 


tentions. 


SCOTLAND, excluſive of the iſlands, 


is ſituated between 10 and & weſt long. 
and between 54 30/ and 589 30' north 
lat. being about three hundred miles 
long, from north to ſouth, and from fifty 


to one hundred and fiſty miles broad, 


from eaſt to weſt, 

Since the union with England, Scotland 
is divided into thirty three ſhires, or 
counties, which altogether ſend only 


thirty knights to parliament, by reaſon 


the ſhires of Bute and Cathneſs chooſe 
only alternately, or every other parlia- 
ment, in their turns; as do .thoſe of 
Cromartie and Nairn, Clacmannan and 
Kinroſs, ; 

The 
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five, but ſo clafſed as to ſend only 
fifteen burgeſſes to parliament. * _ 
Nea SCOTLAND, Nova Scotia, one of the 
britiſh colonies in north America, is 
ſituated between 62 and 72 weſt long. 
and between 43? and 51 north lat. be- 
ing bounded by the river of St. Laurence 
on the north and north-weſt ; by the bay 
of St. Laurence, and the Atlantic Ocean 


on the eaſt; by the ſame ocean and New- 


England on the ſouth ; and by french 
Canada on the weſt. 1 0 
SCREW, or SCRUE, cochlea, one of the 

five mechanical powers. A ſcrew is a 

cylinder cut into ſeveral concave ſurfaces, 

or rather a channel or groove made in a 
| eee by carrying on two ſpiral planes 

the whole length of the ſcrew, in ſuch a 

manner, that they may be always equally 

inclined to .the axis of the cylinder in 
their whole progreſs, and alſo always in- 
clined to the baſe of it in the ſame 
angle. „5 


* . 1 © 


being AB in ne 2. and ach d in no 2. 
as i 


part to be left of the ſaid cylinder; and 
+SklImno, the line marking the depth to 


1 
8 


HY L, LIN, NAP, Sc. into the cylinder 


PHIQ, a continued wedge be fixed to 
a ſmaller” cylinder as A CB PD, or rather 
a ch d, the ſame kind of ſcrew will be 
made, and a bed will be the arbor of 
that ſcrew. Sometimes, the moſt pro- 


minent part of the thread, as LN, Sc. 


1s not ſharp but flat, and then the thread 
is called a ſquare thread, as in (n? 5.) 
which repreſents the ſection of ſuch a 
ſcrew. 
in wood, but in iron, and in other metals; 
it is of good ſervice, being commonly 
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The royal boroughs of Scotland are ſixty- | 
more eaſe than the ſharp thread.” 
Force 


compared either to an inclined plane, or 


or does not advance in a progreſſive mo- 
for example, one of paper, and coil it 


left to ſhew the proportion between the 
weight W. | 


power, which is the caſe of the inclined _ 1 


_ HG: :) fo is the weight : to the power 
applied to the arbor at, A, to raiſe a 
This is the caſe of n“ 4. where the 


ſcrews AB and CD, in order to preſs. 
| ſtrongly the bodies placed between the 


pr through an 


looked at, ſerves to ſhew whether the 


the heads of the ſcrews, the force of the 


his ſort of thread is not uſed 
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S R 4 
more durable, and raiſing the weight with - 


the ScREw. To make an eftimate 
e force of the ſcrew, which may be 


to a wedge, according as its arbor does 


tion whilſt it turns round its axis to raiſe 
or ſtop a weight, or to preſs bodies to- 
gone which are the ſeveral uſes of a 
crew, let us take a flexible wedge, as, 


round a cylinder, (ibid. no 1.) as is re · 
preſented in the figure, where A B is the 
arbor, CID one thread or helix, DHE 
another, and ET G part of the wedge 


— 


power that turns the ſcrew and the 


If the weight is puſhed up the wedge, 
(or, which is the | oa thing, raiſed per- 
pendicularly by the wedge fi ping under 
it) from F to H in the Girecklon W ww, 
then will H G be the velocity of the 


weight, and GT the velocity of the 
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plane becoming a wedge ; and this will 
be the analogy for the ſcrew thus acting. 
As a circle whoſe diameter is Hb : to 
H I the diſtance of two threads; ; (or as 
the baſe FG: to the pet endicular 


l —— 
K re 


weight up the thread H DIG. : 
N. B. We ſuppoſe the diameter of the 
arbor at A and of the ſcrew at H nearly 
equal, 
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moveable plank D K is carried down, by 
turning round, the heads G G of the 
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lanks D K and ML, whilft the piece 
I, fixed on the * plank, is either 
ole, or, being only 


plank K D be brought down horizontally, 
as the ſcrews are turned. When Jong 
levers are thruſt into the ſquare holes at 


ſcrew is much increaſed, , and then the 
weight will be to the power: : as the 
circumference of the circle deſcribed by 

that part of the lever to which the hand 
is applied: to the diſtance between two 
threads, Wherefore, as the circum- 
ference of the circle is to the diftance of 
two thirds of an endleſs ſcrew : : ſo.is the 


reſiſtance of the teeth of the wheel : to, 
the 325 applied to the handle. 
16 Na | 


Archimedes's 


— 


— 


Es” 


S&R 


of ſpiral pump, for i water, ſo 
called from its inventor Archimedes. 

It conſiſts of a long cylinder, with a 
hollow pipe, tube, or groove coiled raund 
it, as repreſented in ibid. n? 7, where 
AB repreſents the cylinder, and CD the 
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7% Archimedes's ScrREw, in hydraulics, a kind 


S GN 
dented wheel; ſo called, becauſe it may 


be turned for ever without coming to an 
end: ibid. nꝰ 6. | | 


If in the endleſs, or perpetual-ſcrew, AB, | 


whoſe threads take the teeth of the wheel 
CD, you take the diſtance of two 
threads, according to the length of the 


tube open at each end. It is placed in an 
* oblique poſition to the horizon, with the 
lower end in the water to be pumped 
away, the other end being ſupported 
on the lower part of the winch IK, 
by which the ſcrew and cylinder are 
turned round, | 
As ſoon as the ſcrew is immerſed in the 
Water, it immediately riſes therein by the 
__ © orifice C to the level of the ſurface of the 
Water EF; and if the point of the helix weight W, has moved only the diſtance 
or ſpiral, which in the beginning of the of one tooth. "IP! 
mation is coincident with the ſurface of SCRIBE, an officer among the Jews whoſe 
the water, happens not to be on the buſineſs was to write; of which there 
lower fide of the cylinder, the water were thee kinds: the firſt and princi- 
will upon the motion of the ſcrew, move pal of which were the ſcribes of the law, 
on in the ſpiral, till it comes to the whoſe office was to write and interpret 
point which is on the other ſide, and co- ſeripture; theſe were in great credit and 
incident with the ſurface of the water; eſteem among the Jews, and had even 
_. when it is arrived at that point, which the precedency of the prieſts and ſacri- 
ſuppoſe at O, it cannot aſterwards poſſeſs ficers, and their deciſions were received 


axis AB ; or the diſtance of two tecth 
in the wheel CD, in the direction of the 
circumference ; and if a weight, W, a& 
at the circumference of the wheel: then, 
if the power D be to the weight W, as 
that diſtance of the teeth or threads, to 
the length deſcribed by the power P in 
one revolution, the power and weight 
will be in æquilibrio; becauſe in one re- 
volution of P, the wheel DC, with the 


any other part of the ſpiral than that 
which is upon the loweſt part of the cy- 
linder; for it cannot move from O to- 
wards H or G, becauſe they are ſituated 
' higher, above the horizon; and ſince 
this will conſtantly be the caſ:, after the 


water in the ſpiral has attained the point 


O, it is plain that it muſt always be on 

the under ſide of the cylinder. 

But becauſe the cylinder is in motion, 
every part of the ſpiral-ſcrew, from O to 
D, will, by degrees, ſucceed to the ſaid 

under part of the cylinder; the water, 

therefore, in the ſpiral, muſt ſucceed to 
every part thereof, from O to P, as it 
comes on the lower ſide ; that is, it muſt 
aſcend on the lower part of the cylinder 
through all the length of the pipe, till it 
comes to the orifice D, where it will run 
out, as having nothing farther to ſupport 
it. Hence it appears how much thoſe 
gentlemen are miſtaken who, affecting 
the wonderful, ſay, * That the water 
© aſcends by deſcending ;* whereas, if 
they would have made the moſt of the 
wonder, they might have truly faid, 
That the water aſcends becauſe it can- 
© not aſcend,” i. e. that it aſcends one 
way, becauſe it cannot aſcend another; 

but then the wonder is loſt, 2 
Endleſs or ferpetual-ScREw, one fo fitted 
in a compound machine, as to turn a 


8 


with almoſt the ſame reſpe& as the law + 


af God itſelf: the ſecond kind, pro- 
perly called ſcribes of the people, were a 
ſort of magiſtrates : and the third were 
public notaries, or ſecretaries of the 
council; which were the leaſt conſi- 
derable. -- | 
The ſcribes, among the Romans, wrote 
out decrees, or acts, and made out au- 
thentic copies of them. ; 
CRIBING, in joinery, &c. is a term 
uſed when one ſide of a piece of ſtuff is 
to be fitted to another that is irregular. 
In order to make theſe join cloſe all the 
way they ſcribe it; that is, they lay 
the piece to be ſcribed cloſe to the other 
they intend to ſcribe it to, and open» 
ing their compaſſes to the wideſt diſtance 
theſe two pieces ſtand from each other, 
they bear the point of one of the legs 
againſt the ſide they intend to ſcribe to, 
and with the other point draw a line on 
the ſtuff to be ſcribed. Thus they form 
a line on the irregular piece parallel to the 


edge of the regular one; and if the ſtuff 


be cut exactly ta the line, when theſe 
pieces are put together they will ſeem a 
joint. 


SCRIPTURE, an appellation given, by 


way of eminence, to the facred and in- 
ſpired writings of the Bible, See BIBLE, 


ANONICAL, Ec. 
2 $CRIVAN; 


-mours. 


SCR 


SCRIVAN, a port-town of the province 
of _ Darien, in Terra Firma, filty miles 
eaſt of Porto Bello. 


SCROPHULA, the K1NG's EVIL, in me- 


dicine, a hard glanduleus tumour, uſu- 
ally of the ſame colour with the ſkin, 
ſeated principally in the ſides of the neck, 
behind the ears, and under the chin : 
but though the principal ſeat of this diſ- 
eaſe is in the ſides of the neck, ſcarcely 
any part of the body is exempted from it. 
The humour ſometimes falls on the lungs, 


and brings on a pulmonary conſumption ; 


and it - 1s a dreadful circumſtance, that 
this diſorder is tranſmitted from parents 
to their children, by way of inheritance. 
As to the cure of this ſtubborn diſeaſe, 
ſays Dr. Mead, it is to be attempted by 
bleeding, purging and ſuch medicines as 
are 5 proper for correcting the viſei- 

dity, faltneſs, and acrimony of the hu- 
Of cathartics, the beſt is dulci- 
fied mercury ſix times ſublimed, which 
ſhould be joined with rhubarb, for chil- 
dren ; but to adults it may. be given 
alone, with a gentle purging draught 
ſome hours after it. 
virtue is jala 
are alſo uſeful, as they ſcour the glands 
and open the hody at the ſame time. In 
fine, a pill compoſed of mercury fix times 
ſublimed, and precipitated ſulphur of an- 
timony, each one grain; of aloes, three 


or four grains; made up with the ſyrup 


of balſam, and taken every night, will 
be found ſerviceable, not only in this diſ- 
eaſe, but in others ariſing from viſcid hu- 


mours. 


For correcting this pravity of blood and 
humours, the following powder may be 
taken twice a day, with three or four 
glaſſes of the leſs compound lime -· water: 


* 
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SOR 
that are hard of digeſtion. Let him drink 


river-water, and that boiled; but ſtag- 


nating or ſnow- water never. 
For the manner of treating ſcrophulous 


tumours by outward applications, . ſee the 


8 


article SCHIRRUS. 
CROPHULARIA, F1GwoRr, in bota- 


ny, a genus of the didynamia-angioſþer- 


mia claſs of plants, with a monopetalous 


The root of this 


flower, divided into five ſegments at the 


limb: the fruit is a roundiſh bilocular 4 


ſule, containing a great many ſmall ſeeds. 
ant is eſteemed exter- 


nally, as a remedy for the piles, and for 


the king's evil- ſores: it is generally made 


into an ointment for theſe purpoſes; but 


ſome give it alſo internally, in diet- 
drinks. | 


SCROTUM, in anatomy, the capſula or 


The next to this in 
: and our purging waters 


bag in which the teſticles are contained, 


and which hangs down below the penis. 
See the article 'TESTICLE, 


The ſcrotum is compoſed of a cuticula, 


cutis, and a muſculous membrane called 
the dartus, by means of which it is con- 
trated. It has in the midſt a ſeptum, 
formed by a duplicature of the dartus, by 


which it is divided into two cells, and 
| which anſwers to a longitudinal ſuture, 


by which it is externally divided intotwo 


 ScRoTUM CORDIS, the ſame with peri- 


8 


ſides, a right and a left. It has its veſſels 


from the hy pogaſtrics, and its nerves from 


the os ſacrum. 


Its uſe is to contain, to cheriſn, and de- | 


fend the teſticles. | 
cardium. See PERICARDIUM, __, 

CROWLS, or SCROLLS, in architecture, 
the ſame with volutes. See VOLUTE. 


SCRUPLE, a weight equal to the third 


take of burnt ſpunge, one ſcruple ; of 


purified nitre, coralline, and white ſugar, 
each ten grains; mix them together: 
and if the patient happen to be emaciated, 
equal quantities of milk may be mixed 
with the water. The ex eſſe juice of 
millepedes will alſo be of ſome ſervice, 
on account of their diuretic quality. Iſ- 
ſues likewiſe will be beneficial, to drain 
off the viſcous humour; and a change 
of aliment is often attended with good 
effects. | 

As to the patient's diet, which ought not to 
be neglected, let him feed on fleſh of eaſy 


-part of a dram, or to twenty grains. See 
the article WEIGHTS, 


Among goldſmiths it is equal to twenty- 


four grains, 

The ſcruples of the moon, &c. eclipſed, 
are the parts of the moon's diameter im- 
merſed in the ſhadow, expreſſed in the 


_ ſame meaſure wherein the apparent dia- 


digeſtion, and abſtain from all ſalt and 


ſmoke-dried meat and high · ſeaſoned 
range ; and particularly from pork, hare, 
cheeſe, and in general from all things 


meter of the moon is expreſſed. 
The ſcruples of half duration are an arch 


of the moon's orbit, which the center of 
the moon deſcribes, from the e i 


of an eclipſe to its middle. Scruples o 


immerſion, are an arch which the moon's 


center deſcribes, from the beginning of 
the eclipſe to its middle. And ſcruples 
of emerſion, are an arch of the moon's 
orbit, deſcribed by her center from the 
time of the emerſion of her limb to the 
end of the eslipſe. dee ECLIPSE. 
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SCRUTINV, a ſtrict examination of the 
ſeveral votes taken at an election, in or- 
der to diſcover unqualified voters. See 
the article ELECT ION. 1 
SCULPTURE, an art by which, in taking 


away, or adding to matter, all ſorts of 


Figures are formed by the hand, either in 
- "Kone, wood, wax, or metal. In its full 
latitude it fgnifies both the art of work- 
ing in creux, properly called engraving, 
- and of working in relievo, which is more 
ſtrictly called — 
"ENGRAVING and RELIE VTO. 
The firſt works in ſculpture were with 
clay, not only in making ſtatues, but in 
forming models; and to this day a ſculptor 
never undertakes any thing conſiderable, 
without forming a model, either in clay 
or wax. In making figures of theſe ma- 
terials, they begin and finiſh their work 
- with their hands, uſing only three, or four 
pieces of wood, which are roundiſh at 
one end, and at the other flat, with a ſort 
of claws and teeth, which are to ſmooth 
and ſcratch the work. For waxen mo- 
dels, to every pound of wax add half a 
pound colophony ; ſome add turpentine, 
and melt it together with oil of olives ; 
more or leſs of the latter being uſed as 
they would have the matter harder or 
ſofter: ſome alſo add a little vermillion, 
to give it a colour: this is wrought and 


moulded with the fingers like clay. See 


Moving. 5 
For ſculpture in wood, which we proper- 
Iy call carving, the firſt thing required is 
to chooſe wood proper for the work the 
+ ſculptor is to perform. If it be any thing 
large, and that requires a great deal of 
ſtrength and ſolidity, the hardeſt and moſt 
: durable wood is to be choſen ; and for 
ſmaller works and ornaments, the foſter 


wood is nſed ; but it muſt be ſuck, how - 


ever, as is firm and cloſe : for a large 
* work, though it be only a ſingle figure, 
ijt is better to make uſe of ſeveral pieces 
of wood, or bits of board, glued toge- 
ther, than of one whole piece, which 


is more liable to crack; for a thick piece 
of wood may not be dried to the heart, 


however it may appear on the outſide. 


Carving is performed with a great variety 
of chiſſels and other tools, for paring, 
ſcooping, rounding, Sc. the ſeveral parts 
of the work. | 
In ſculpture in marble and other ſtone, 
the firſt thing to be done 1s to ſaw out a 
block of marble, of the bigneſs of the 
work to be performed ; and this being 


done, the ſuperfluities are to be taken off 


L 2842] 3 
by a ſtubbed point and a heavy mallet; 


See the articles 


0 
thus, bringing it near the meaſures re- 
quired, the ſculptor reduces it ſtill nearer 

with a finer tool, called a dog's tooth, it 
having two points, but one not ſo ſharp 
as the other. Aſter this he makes uſe of 

his gradine, which is a flat cutting tool, 
with three teeth; he then takes off, with 

a ſmooth chiſſel, the ſeratches the gradine 
left on the marble, and uſes it with dex- 

terity and delicacy, to give ſoftneſs and 
tenderneſs to his figure ; till at length, 

taking raſps of different degrees of fine- 
neſs, the work is oraduall rendered fit 
© for, poliſhing. To polifh the work, the 


ſculptor uſes pumice ſtone and ſmalt, then 


he goes over it with tripoli; and when 
he would give it more luſtte, rubs it with 
leather and ftraw-aſhes. There are ſeve- 
ral other tools uſed by ſculptors, adapted 
to the different parts of the work, and 
the nature of the ſtone they make uſe of. 
As the models of clay ſhrink as they 
grow dry, whenever ſculptors undertake 
à conſiderable piece of work, they only 
uſe the model for making a mould of 
plaiſter or ſtucco, in which is formed a 
figure of the ſame matter, which ſerves 
them thenceforth for a model, and by 
which they adjuſt all their meaſures and 
proportions... To proceed the more re- 
gularly, on the head of the model they 
place an immoveable circle divided into 
degrees, with a moveable rule or index, 
fixed in the center of the circle, and di- 
vided alſo into equal parts: from the 
end of the rule hangs a line with a 
plummet, which ſerves to take all the 
points, to be transferred thence to the 
block of marble, from whoſe top hangs 
another plummet, like that of the model. 


But there are ſome excellent ſculptors, 


who diſapprove of this method; urging, 
that the ſmalleſt motion of the model 
changes their meaſures, for which reaſon 
they chooſe rather to take all their mea- 
ſures with the compaſſes. See the articles 
Polis HIN, Sc. a 
SCUM properly denotes the impurities, 
which a liquor, by boiling, cafts up to 
the ſurface, See CLARIFICATION. 
The term ſcum is alſo uſed for what is 
more properly called the ſcoria of metals. 
See the article SCORIA, : 
In this laſt ſenſe, the ſcum of lead is a 
ſort of ſmalt, of various colours; and the 
ſcum of filver is what we commonly call 
litharge. See SMALT and LITHARGE. 
SCUPER, or SCOPER-HOLESs, in a ſhip, 
See the article SCOPER, 
| SCURRA, 


* 
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SCURRA, in ornithology, the name by - taneous wearineſs ; the patient loves to 
which the antients called the jackdaw. bean a fitting or lying poſture ; there is a 
SCURYY, ſcorbutus, in medicine, Dr. pain in all the muſcles, as if he was over- 
. .. Mead obſerves, is the name given by me- tired, eſpecially in the legs and loins ; 
dical writers to a diſeaſe ſo various and when he awakes in the morning, all his 
different in appearance, that it does not joints and muſcles ſeem to be tired and 


\ ſeem to be one and the ſame diftemper. bruiſed. In the ſecond ſtate, the gums 
Boerhaave obſerves, that the ſcurvy chiet- 


the accumulation is ſo ſlow, that the bo- there are gnawing rending pains, quickly MY 
dy grows habituated to the putrefaftion, ſhifting from place to place, which grow * 
a ſcurvy prevails ; this is the caſe in more violent in the night, affecting all te 4. 
long voyages, occaſioned by corrupted joints, bones, and viſcera. In the fourth 14 
; air and proviſions, on board unventilated ſtate there are fevers of various kinds, — 
ſhips, in marſhy countries from ſimilar which bring on an atrophy ; ſometimes = 
- cauſes, and in a leſſer degree in all nor- diarrhzas, dyſenteries, or violent ſtran- nn 
1 therly climates in moſt ſituations, from a guries ; as alſo faintings and mortal an- = 
| want of due perſpiration of what is pu- xieties, a dropſy, conſumption, convul- RE 
a trid,. and eſpecially with the uſe of ſalted ſions, trembling, a palſy, contraftions, 
i meets. . black ſpots, voiding of blood upwards A 
* The ſcurvy, according to Sydenham, is and downwards, a putrefaction and con- 131 
known by a ſpontaneous wearineſs, a hea- ſumption of the liver, ſpleen, pancreas, + 
* vineſs of the body, difficulty of breathing meſentery: and now the contagion ſpreac s 15 
eſpecially after motion, rottenneſs of the very quick. 5 e 
; gums, a ſtinking breath, frequent bleed- From this account of the diſeaſe it ap- 1 
= ing of the noſe, difficulty of walking, - pears, continues the laſt-mentioned au- ys 
> ſometimes a ſwelling and ſometimes a fall- thor, that one part of the blood is faulty = 
ing away of the legs, in which there are in being too thick, and the other in be- T5 
3 always livid, plumbeous, yellow, or violet- ing too thin, with a ſalt, alkaline, or _ LR 
U coloured ſpots, and the colour of the face acid acrimony ; wherefore, to diſcover ma 
0 is generally of a pale tawney. N which of the three predominates, requires 1 
mo Boerkaaveobſerves,that the firſt ſtate of this the utmoſt attention, and the moſt accr - WM 
T diſeaſe begins with unuſual lazineſs, ſpon- rate enquiry ; for, in the cure of this =” Gf 
: ene, | 5 


| 


ly affects the inhabitants of cold northern 
countries, eſpecially thoſe. who live in 


marſhy, low, fat, and moiſt foils, near 
ſtagnating waters, whether freſh or ſalt. 


Thoſe who live idle ſedentary lives are 


moſt ſubject, chiefly in the winter time, 
to the attacks of this diſtemper; as alſo 
thoſe feeding upon ſalted and ſmoke dried 
fleſh, or fiſh, ſea- biſeuit, ſtinking water, 
unfermented farinaceous vegetables, peas, 


beans, ſharp, ſalt, old cheeſe; likewiſe 


thoſe who are ſubject to melancholic, 
maniacal, hyſteric, or hypochondriacal 
diſorders; or thoſe who have taken large 
quantities of the peruvian bark without 
proper evacuations. Dr. Pringle conſi- 
ders the ſcurvy as ariſing from a putrid 
cauſe only; and thinks that the ſpecies 


of that malady, ſaid to be owing to an 


asid, is ſo far from being ſo, that it were 
' to be wiſhed this ſuppoſed ſpecies of ſcur- 
vy had not been denominated of this 


prehends that in the eountries moſt li- 
able to the true ſcuryy, an acid is rarely 
to be blamed. He thinks, that if the 
acrimony of the fluids is great and ſud- 
den, a fever or flux will enſue ; but if 


_ ſwell, grow painful, hot, and itching, 


diſtemper , and the more fo, as he ap- 


and bleed upon the leaſt preſſure : the 
roots of the teeth become bare and looſe; 
he feels pains in all the external and in- 
ternal parts of the body, imitating diſ- 


tempers 3 to the various parts. In 


the third ſtate, the gums at length grow 


putrid, with a cadaverous ſmell: when 
they are inflamed, blood diſtils from them, 


and a gangrene enſues ; the looſe teeth 
by degrees grow yellow, black, and rot- 
ten; the ſublinguar veins become vari- 
cole and like rings; there are often fa- 
tal hæmorrhages, which break out from 


the external ſkin, without any appear= 


ance of a wound, from the lips, gums, 


mouth, noſe, lungs, ſtomach, liver, ſpleen, 


pancreas, inteſtines, womb, kidneys, Cc. 
Obſtinate ulcers ariſe, which no applica- 
tion will cure, and are apt to turn to a gan- 
grene; they break out in all parts of the 


- body, but eſpecially the legs, and are at- 


tended with a ſtench ; there is a kind of 
itch and dry ſcabs, with a dry and mild 
leproſy. ; the blood drawn from a vein is 
black and grumous, thick, and yet wants 
its due conſiſtence in the fibrous part; the 


ſerum is ſalt, ſharp, and abounding with 


a yellowiſh green mucus on the ſurface ; 
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SCU 


ated, that which is ſtagnant rendered 


__ moveable, and that which is coagulated 


is to be made fluid. 


It ought to be laid down, ſays Hoffman, 
as a general rule, that the ſcurvy, the 


moſt virulent of all chronical diſtempers, 


is not to be treated with draſtic, but with 


the moſt mild and ſimple medicines : 


- likewiſe the patient ſhould.change the air 
in which the diſeaſe was formed, and re- 
move from unhealthy places, where the 
air is impure, vapid, and deprived of its 


due elaſticity, cloudy, or impregnated 
with noxious exhalations, to places more 


; falutary, and where the air is more pure. 
I his circumſtances will not admit of 


travelling to Italy gr France for a purer 
air, he ſhould burn juniper-wood in his 
chimney, or throw amber on live coals. 
The patient ſhould alſo uſe exerciſe, not 


indulge himſelf in much ſleep, be tem- 
perate in his diet, and feed upon aliment 
of eaſy digeſtion. 


Our author ventures 
to affirm, that mineral waters are a uni- 


verſal remedy for the ſcurvy ; but the cure 


is ſtill more certain, if an accurate regi- 


men be obſerved, and the waters aſſiſted 
by the repeated exhibition of proper an- 
. tiſcorbutic and balſamic medicines. When 


theſe cannot be had, pure light fountain- 
water, wherein hot iron has been extin- 
guiſhed, may be ſubſtituted in their room. 


Beſides mineral waters, nothing is more 


effectual in correRing a ſcorbutic acrimo- 


ny than a milk-diet, or whey, or whey 


impregnated with the juices of antiſcor- 
butic herbs, as ſcurvy-graſs, and water- 
creſſes. Scurvy-graſs and all the ſpecies 
of garden and water-creſſes, horſe- radiſn, 
the roots of wild-radiſh, and muſtard are 
juſtly looked upon as antiſcorbutics, for 
they induce a ſurpriſing change both in 
the diſordered fluids and ſolids. To theſe 
may be added the roots of gentian and 


ſiuccory, the leaves of ſcordium, carduus 


benedictus, wormwood, the leſſer cen- 
taury, water-trefoil, or bucks- beans. 
Balſamics and corroboratives, as juniper- 
berries, the tops of fir and pine · trees, 
winters - bark, cortex elutheriz, and the 


peruvian bark: the gums ammoniac, ſa- 


gapenum, and galbanum; and the woods 
of ſaſſafras, guaiacum, and aloes. Me · 
dicines which allay the pains and ſpaſms, 
are the fat of animals, cream, oil of ſweet 


da, extracts of yarrow and chamomile, 

diaſcordium, ſaffron, earth - worms, elk- 

hoof, Cc. As to evacuations, bleeding 
8 
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+» eaſe, that which is thick is to be attenu- 


S.09 
ſhould be uſed with the greateſt cantiori 5 
and none but the gentleſt purges ſhould 


be uſed, ſuch as ſena, rhubarb, or man. 
| na; alſo pills made after the manner of 


Becher, with depurated aloes, extract of 
rhubarb, bitter herbs, and temperate bal- 
ſamic ingredients. The diuretics ſhould 
not be ſtronger than the decoRtion of the 
roots of | parſley, celeri, fennel, and aſ- 
paragus. The ſafeſt diaphoretics are dul - 
cified ſpirit of nitre, flowers of ſulphur, 
=thiops mineral, infuſions in the manner 
of tea of Paul's betony, carduus benedic- 
tus, ſcordium, and elder- flowers, dia- 
phoretic antimony, calcined and uncal - 
cined hartſhorn, amber, native cinnabar, 
cinnabar of antimony, and compound 
powder of crab's claws : theſe things are 
adapted to a cold ſcurvy. But in the hot 
or alcaline, ſcurvy-graſs is too hot to be 
adminiſtered alone; wherefore it ſhould 
be corrected with acids, ſuch as wood- 
ſorrel, the juices of citrons, oranges, bar- 
berries, and pomegranates z-this ſhould: 
be accompanied with milk-meats, al- 
mond-emulfions, barley-broths, water- 
gruel, chicken-broths, with endive, let- 
tuce, ſorrel, and creſſes, at intervals, 
When the ſcurvy proceeds from muriatic 
ſalts, which happens to thoſe who live on 
ſmoked or high · ſalted fiſh or fleſh, then 


_ whey, copiouſly drank, produces good 


effects; as alſo citrons, china-oranges, 
and ripe fruits ; whereas ſpirituous and 
volatile antiſcorbutics are generally de- 
trimental. Heiſter ſays, that when there 
is a continual ſalt taſte in the mouth, 
lime-water, drank morning and evening, 
is a high ſpecific. The late biſhop of 
Cloyne ſays, that if he may truſt what 
trials he has been able to make, tar- 
water is good in the ſeveral ſorts of ſcur- 
vy, whether alkaline, acid, or muriatic; 
and that he believes it to be the only me- 
dicine that cures them all, without doing 
hurt in any. See TAR-WATER. 

In a high degree of the ſcurvy, mercurial 
ſalivation is looked upon by many as the 
only care; which, by the vehement ſhock 
it gives the whole frame, and the ſenſible 


ſecretion it produces, may be thought to 


be more adequate to ſuch an effe& ; but 
the diſorder occaſioned by that violent 
proceſs, it is to be feared, may never be 
got over. See SALIVATION. 


et SCURVY-GRASS, cochlearia, in botany. 
almonds, ſperma ceti, caſtor, aſſa foeti- - 


See the article COCHLEARIA. 


SCUTAGE was antiently a tax impoſed 


on fuch as held lands, &c. by knight's 


"ſervice, towards furniſhing the king's 
| army: 
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from one deck to another. 
generally before the main-maſt, before 


S'CU 
army : hence ſcutagio habendo was a 
writ that lay for the kings or other lord, 
ainſ tenants holding by knight's ſer- 
vice, to ſerve in perſon, or ſend a ſuffici- 
ent man in their room, or pay a certain 
ſum, Se. | | 
SCUFARET, or SCUTAR1, a caſtle and 
ſeraglio on the eaſt fide of the Boſphorus, 
oppoſite to Conſtantinople, about a mile 


from it. 


SCU TARI, a city of european Turky, in 
the province of Albania, ſituated in 
eaſt longit. 20“, and north lat. 425 300. 

SCUTCHEON. See ESCUTCHEON. 

SCUTELLARIA, in botany, a genus of 
the didynamia · gymnoſpermia clals of 

plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of a 
ſingle ringent petal; the tube is very 
ſhort, and refl 
is long and compreſſed ; the _ lip is 
concave and trifid, and the middle Jaci- 


nula concave and emarginated ; there 


is no pcricarpium ; the mouth of the ca- 
lyx is originally open, but after the flower 
is fallen it becomes ſhut, with an oper- 


culum ; the ſeeds are roundiſh, and four - 
SCYTHIA. The northern parts of Eu- 


in number. This genus comprehends 
the caſſida of Tournefort. | 
This plant is recommended as good in 
tertian agues. - - 


' SCUTIFORME os, in anatomy, the chief 


bone of the knee, called alſo patella, mo- 
la, Sc. See the article PATELLA. 
SCUTIFORMIS CARTILAGO, in anatomy, 


one of the cartilages of the larynx, the 


broadeſt and biggeſt of them all, called 
alſs thyroides. See the article LARYNx. 
: Thiscartilage is of a quadrangular figure, 
and ſtands in the anterior part, where 
the pomum Adami makes its prominence, 
whence it is ſometimes called the anterior 
cartilage. It is gibbous withoutfide, and 
hollow within; ſometimes double, chief- 


ly in women, in whom it does not ad- 


vance lo far forward as in men. 


SCUTTLES, in a ſhip, ſquare holes cut 


in the deck, big enough to let in the bo- 
dy of a man, ſerving to let people down 
into any room below upon occaſion, or 
They are 


the knight in the forecaſtle; in the gun- 
room, to go down to the ſtern- ſheets; in 
the round houſe, to go down into the 
captain's cabin, when forced by the ene- 
my in a fight aloft. There are alſo ſome 
ſinaller ſcuttles, which have gratings 
over them : and all of them have covers, 


that people may not fall down tludugh 


them in the night. 
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Scuttle is alſo a name given thofe little 


ed backwards; the faux 


SE A 
windows and long holes which are cut 
out in cabins, to let in light. 
SCYTALA, in mechanics, a term uſed 
by ſome writers, for a kind of radius, 
or ſpoke, ſtanding out from the axis of a 
machine, as an handle or lever to turn it 
round and work it by. 
SCYTALA LACONICA, a ſtratagem or de- 
vice of the Lacedemonians, for the ſecret 
writing of letters to their correſpondents, 
ſo that if they ſhould chance to be inter- 
cepted, no body might be able to read 
them. To this end they had two wapden 
rollers or cylinders, perfectly alike and 
equal, one whereof was kept in the city, 
and another by the perſon to whom the 
letter was directed. For the letter, a ſkin 
of a _ thin parchment was wrapped 
round the roller, and thereon was the 
matter written; which done, it was ta- 
ken off, and ſent away to the party, who, 
upon putting it in the ſame manner upon 
his roller, found the lines and words in 


the very ſame diſpoſition as when they 
were firſt written. 


rope and Aſia were antiently ſo called, 
which afterwards obtained the name of 
Tartary. 

SE A, mare, is frequently uſed for that vaſt 
tract of water encompaſſing the whole 


earth; but is more properly a part or di- | 


viſion of theſe waters, and is better defin- 

ed a leſſer aſſemblage of water, which 
lieth before and waſheth the coaſts of ſome 

particular countries, from whence it is 
generally denominated, as the Iriſh ſea, 

the Mediterranean ſea, the Arabian ſea, 

Se. 

What proportion the ſuperficies of the 


ſea bears to that of the land is not pre- 


ciſely known, though it 1s ſaid to be ſome- 
what more than two thirds, As the wa- 
ters of the earth muſt neceſſarily riſe to 
the ſurtace thereof, as being ſpecifically 
lighter than the earth, it was neceſſary 
there ſhould be large cavities therein 
for receptacles to contain them, other- 
| wiſe they would have overſpread all the 
ſuperficies of the earth, and ſo have ren- 
dered it utterly uninhabitable for teireſ- 
trial animals; for the center of the earth 


being the common center of gravity, and 


the nature of fluids being ſuch, that they 
equally yield to equal powers; and the 
power of attraction being every where 
equal at equal diſtances from the center, 
it follows, that the ſuperficial parts of the 
water will every where conform themſelves 
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the more will they be bent from their 


SEA 


ter, and conſequently will form the ſu - 
face of a ſphere, ſo far as they extend. 


Hence, that the fea ſeems higher than the 
earth or land, reſults from the fallacy of 


vihon, whereby all obje&s, and the parts 


of land as well as ſea, the farther they 


are off from us, the higher they appear; 


the reaſon of all which is plain from op- 
tic: for it is well known, that the denſer 
any medium is, through which we be- 
| hold 


objects, the greater is the refraction; 


or the more their images appear above the 


horizontal level; alſo the greater quantity 

of the medium the rays paſs Gough, 
r 

direction; on both theſe accounts the ap- 

arances of things remote, and on the 

ſea, will be ſomewhat above the horizon, 


and the more fo, as they are the more 


remote. See the articles GRaAvITY, 


Ful, EARTH, REFRACTION, @c. 
With regard to the _— or proſundity 


of the ſea, Varenius affirms, that it is in 
ſome places unfathomable, and in other 


places very various, being in certain places 
0 1 1 . . 
4 0» T3 1 1 18. 2 176. 47 engliſh miles, 


in other places deeper, and much leſs in 
bays than in oceans. In general, the 
depths of the ſea bear a great analogy to 
the height of mountains on the land, ſo 
far as is hitherto diſcovered. See the ar- 
ticle MOUNTAIN. 


MM. Daſſie has been at great pains to prove 


that the ſea has a general motion, inde- 
pendent of winds and tides, and of more 
conſequence in navigation than 1s gene- 
rally ſuppoſed. He affirms, that this 
motion 1s from eaſt to weſt inclining to- 
wards the north, when the ſun has paſſed 
the equinoctial northward, and that dur- 
ing the time the ſun is in the northern 
figns; but the contrary way after theſun 
has paſſed the ſaid equinoctial ſouthward: 


adding, that when this general motion is 


changed, the diurnal flux is changed al- 
ſo; whence it happens that in ſeveral places 
the tides come in, during one part of the 
year, and go ont during the other, as on 
the coaſts of Norway, in the Indies at 
Goa, Conchinchina, Sc. where, while the 
ſun is in the ſummer ſigns, the ſea runs 
to the ſhore ; and when in the winter ſigns, 
runs from it. On the moſt ſouthern coaſts 
of Tonquin and China, for the fix ſum- 
mer months, the diurnal courſe runs 
from the north with the ocean ; but the 
ſun having repaſſed the line toward the 


ſouth, the courſe declines alſo ſouth- 


ward, | 
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to an equidiſtant ſituation from the cen- 


SEA 
There are two principal reaſons why the 
ſea doth not increaſe by means of rivers, 


Sc. falling every where into it. The 
firſt is, becauſe waters return from the 


ſea by ſubterranean cavities and aque- 
ducts, through various parts of the earth. 
Secondly, becauſe the quantity of va- 
pours raiſed from the ſea, and falling on 
the land, only cauſe a circulation, but 
no increaſe of water. It hath been found 
by calculation, that in a ſummer's day 
there may be raiſed in vapours, from the 
Mediterranean ſea 5280000000 tuns of 


water; and yet this ſea receiveth not, 


from all its nine great rivers, above 
13827000000 tuns per day, which is but 
a third part of what is exhauſted in va- 
pours, 

The aſcent of the ſea-water, for the for- 
mation of ſprings, by a ſubterranean cir- 
culation of its water to their ſources, has 
been a great objection with many, againſt 
the ſyſtem of their being formed of the 
ſea ; but Dr. Plot has obſerved, that there 
are many ways by which the water may 
aſcend above its own level: 1. By the 
means of ſubterranean heats, 2. By fil- 
tration. 3. By the unequal height of ſe- 
veral ſeas. 4. By the diſtance of the cen- 
ter of magnitude from the center of gra- 
vity in the terraqueous globe: the ſuper- 
ficies of the Pacific ſea is ſaid to be far - 
ther from the center of gravity than the 


top of the higheſt hill on the adverſe part 


of the globe. And, 5. By the help of 
ſtorms. The ſea-water actually aſcends 


above its own level, in coming into wells, 


whoſe bottoms lie higher than the ſurface 
of the ſea at high - water mark. 
With regard to the ſaltneſs of the ſea- 
water, it is very rationally judged to ariſe 
from great multitudes both of mines and 
mountains of ſalt, diſperſed here and 
there in the depths of the ſea, The {alt 
being continually diluted and diſſolved by 
the water, the ſea becomes impregnated 
with its particles throughout; and for 
this reaſon the ſaltneſs of the ſea can ne- 
ver be diminiſhed. Dr. Halley ſuppoſes 
that it is probable the greateſt part of the 
ſea- ſalt, and of all ſalt lakes, as the Caſ- 
pinn fea, the Dead fea, the Lake of Me- 
xico, and the Titicaca in Peru, js deriv- 
ed from the water of the rivers which 
they receive; and {ſince this ſort of lakes 
has no exit or dilcharge, but by the ex- 
halation of vapours ; and alſo fince theſe 
vapours are entirely freſh, or devoid 
of ſuch particles, it is certain the ſaltneſs 
of the ſea and ſuch lakes muſt, from time 
to 
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to time increaſe, and therefore the ſaltneſs 
at this time is greater than at any time 


heretofore. He further adds, that if, by 


experiments made in different ages, we 
could find the different quality of ſalt, 
which the ſame quantity of water (taken 
up in the ſame place, and in all other the 
ſame circumſtances) would afford, it 


would be eaſy from thence, by rules 


of proportion, to find the age of the world 


very nearly, or the time wherein it has 


been acquiring its preſent ſaltneſs. 

With regard to the uſe of this falt pro- 
perty of ſea-water, it is obſerved that the 
faltneſs of the ſea preſerves its waters pure 
and ſweet, which otherwiſe would cor- 
rupt and ſtink like a filthy lake, and con - 
ſequently that none of myriads of crea- 


Ly 


tures that now live therein, could then 


have a being. From thence alſo the ſea- 
water becomes Much heavier, and there- 
fore ſhips of greafer ſize and quanti- 
ty may be uſed thereon. Salt water 
alſo doth not freeze ſo ſoon as freſh 
water, whence the ſeas are more free for 
navigation. We have lately had publiſhed 
a diſſertation, by Dr. Ruſſel, concerning 


the medical uſes of ſea-water, in diſeaſes 


of the glands, Sc. wherein the author 


. premiſes ſome obſervations upon the na- 


ture of ſea-water, conſidered as impreg- 
nated with 
paſſes over, ſuch as ſubmarine plants, fiſh, 
ſalts, minerals, &c, and ſaturated with 
their ſeyeral effluvia, to enrich it, and 


keep it from putrefaction; hence this 


fluid is ſuppoſed to contract a ſoapineſs, 
and the whole collection being pervaded 
by the ſulphureous ſteams paſſing through 
it, to conſtitute what we cal] ſea-water, 
the confeſſed diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics 
of which are ſaltneſs, bitterneſs, nitroſi- 
ty, and unftuoſity : whence the author 
concludes, that it may be juſtly expected 
to contribute ſignally to the improve- 
ment of phyſic. The caſes in which our 
author informs us we are to expect ad- 
vantage from ſea-water, are, 1. In all 
recent obſtructions of the glands of the 
inteſtines and meſentery. . 2. All recent 
obſtructions of the pulmonary glands, and 
thoſe of the viſcera, which frequently 
produce conſumptions. 3. All recent 
glandular ſwellings of the neck, or other 
parts, 4. Recent tumours of the joints, 
if they are not ſuppurated, or become 
ſcirrhous, or cancerous, and have not ca- 
rious bones for their cauſe. 5. Recent de- 
flaxions upon the glands of the eye- lids. 
6, All defœdations of the ſkin, from an 
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eryfipelas, to a lepra. 7. Diſeaſes of the 


ſtructions of the kidneys, when there is 


The fame remedy is ſaid to be of ſig- 


rticles of all the bodies it 


SEA-MEN, ſuch as are reſerved to ſerve the 


miſſioners of the navy, with fine and im- 


to the maſter or commander, and the ma- 


SEA 
glands of the nole, with their uſual com- 
panion a thickneſs of the lip. 8. Ob- 


no inflammation, and the ſtone not large. 
9. In recent obſtructions of the liver this 
method will be proper, where it prevents 
conſtipations of the belly, and aſſiſts 

other medicines directed in ifteric caſes. 


nal ſervice in the bronchocele; and is 
likewiſe recommended for the prevention 
of thoſe bilious colics that ſo frequently 
affect our mariners. | 1 
To make ſea-water freſh is a thing long 
and much wanted, for the advantage of 
navigation and commerce; a method for 
doing which has been long ago invented 
by Mr, Hauton, and the ſecret publiſhed 
in the Philoſ. Tranſa&, It is performed 
by precipitating the water with oil of tar- 
tar, and then diſtilling it. But Mr. 
APO NE which was referred by 
the lords of the admiralty to the college 
of phyſicians, and communicated to the 
royal ſociety, with ſome experiments 
therewith, on Feb. 8, 1753, appears to 
be more ſucceſsful, and is performed 
thus : into twenty gallons of ſea - water 
put ſix ounces of a fixed alkali, prepared 
with quick-lime as ſtrong as lapis infer- 
nalis, and fix ounces of bones, calcined 
to a whiteneſs, and finely powdered ; 
with a ſlaw fire, draw off, in a common 
ſtill, fifteen, gallons. Mr. Appleby con- 
ceives that the alkali here employed 
is the beſt adapted to prevent the bitu- 
minous matter in ſea-water from riſing 
by heat in diſtillation. 

For the ebbing and flowing of the ſea, 
ſee the article Tips. 

For the ſea-army, ſea - aſtrolabe, ſea-biſ- 
ket, ſea-chart, ſea - compaſs, &. ſee the 
articles ARMY, ASTROLABE, BISKET, 
CHarT, Cc. 


king, or other perſons, at ſea, who may 
not depart without licenſe, &c. Sea- 
men fighting, quarreling, or making any 
diſturbance, may be puniſhed by the com- 


priſonment. Regiſtered ſea-men are ex- 
empted from ſerving in any pariſh-office, 
&c. and are allowed bounty-money be- 
ſides their pay. By the law of merchants, 
the ſea-men of a veſſel are accountable 


ſter to the owners, and the owners to the 
merchants, for damage ſuſtained 8 
by negligence or otherwiſe. Where a ſea- 
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man je he de 
ſerts it before it is ended, he fhall loſe his 
wages ; and in caſe a ſhip be loſt by a 
tempeſt, or in a ſtorm, the ſea-men loſe 
their wages, as well as the owners their 
freight. See NAVAL AFFAIRS. . 
SEAFORD, a port-town of Suſſex, ſitu- 
"ated on the engliſh channel, ſeven miles 
ſouth of Lewes. | 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
SEAL, Agillum, a puncheon, or piece of 
metal, or other matter, uſually either 
round or oval, whereon are engraven 
the arms, device, &c. of ſome prince, 
ſtate, community, magiſtrate or private 
perion, often with a legend or ſubſcrip- 
tion, the impreſſion whereof in wax, 
ſerves to make acts, inſtruments, &c. 
authentic. | 
Before the time of William the con- 
queror, the makers of all deeds only 
ſubſcribed their names, adding the 
ſign of the croſs, and a great number of 
witneſſes ; but that monarch and the no- 
bility uſed ſeals with their arms on them, 
which example was afterwards followed 
by others. The colour of the wax where- 
with this king's grants were ſealed was 
uſually green, to ſigniſy that the act 
continued freſh for ever, and of force. 
A ſeal is abſolutely neceſſary in reſpect 
of deeds, becauſe the ſealing of them 
makes perſons parties thereto, and with- 
out being ſealed, they are void in law. 
Tt is held, that if a ſeal be broken off, 
it will render the deed void, and that 
where ſeveral are bound in a bond, the 
ulling off the ſeal of one vacates it as 
to all the reſt. | i 
The king's great ſeal is that whereby all 
patents, comm'ſſions, warrants, &c. com- 
ing from the king are ſealed. The keep- 
ing hereof is in the hands of the lord 
high chancellor, wha is hence denomi- 
nated ford keeper. Indeed there is ſome 
difference between the lord chancellor 
and lord keeper, not in office, but in 
the manner of creation, the latter heing 
made by the delivery of the great ſeal 
to him by the king, but the former 
having a patent. The king's privy ſeal 1s 
n ſeal that is u ually firſt ſet to grants that 
are to pais the great ſeal. See KEEPER, 
SEAL is alto uted for the- wax or lead, 
and the impreſſion thereon, affixed to the 
thing ſealed. | 
SEALER, an officer in chancery appointed 
by the lod chancellor or keeper of the 
eat ſeal, to ſeal the writs and inſtru» 
ments there made in his preſence. 
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hired for a voyage, and he de- SEALING, in architecture, the fixing a 


SEALING-WAX. 


SEAM or SEME of corn, is a meaſure of 
eight buſhels. 


SEAM of glaſs, the quantity of 120 pound, 
or 24 ſtones, each five 


SEASE. 
SEASIN, or SEASING, in a ſhip, the name 


8 E A 


piece of wood or iron in a wall with 
Plaſter, mortar, cement, lead, and other 
ſolid binding. For ſtaples, hinges and 
Joints, plaſter is very proper. 

See the article Wax. 


ounds weight, 


The ſeam of wood is an horſe load. 


SEAMS a ſbip, are places where her planks 


meet and join together. 'There is alſo a 


kind of peculiar ſeam in the ſowing of 


ſails, which they call monk-ſeam ; the 


other ſeam of a ſail is the round ſeam, 


ſo called from its being round like the 
common leams. - 


SEARCE. See the article 81 EVE. 
SEARCHER. See the article ALNAGER, 


Searcher is alſo an officer of the cuſtoms, 
whoſe buſineſs is to ſearch and examine 


all ſhips outward bound, to ſee whether 


they have any prohibited or unaccuſtom- 
ed goods on board. 


SEAR-CLoTH, or CERE-CLOTH, in fur- 


gery, a form of external remedy ſome- 
what harder than an unguent, yet ſofter 
than an emplaſter, though it is frequently 
uled both for the one and the other. 
The ſear- cloth is always ſuppoſed to have 
wax in its compoſition, which diſtinguiſh- 
es and even denominates it. In effect, 
when a liniment or unguent has wax 
enough in it, it does not differ from a 
ſear- cloth. Sear-cloths are a kind of 
ſubſtitutes to friction, and are ſometimes 
uſed for other purpoſes; the beſt are 
compounded of reſolvent drugs, as ſaffron, 


myrrh, and aloes, incorporated with wax 
and gums, as galbanum, gum ammo- 


niac, and ſagapenum, the whole tem- 
pered with wine. | 


See the article SEIZE, 


of a rope by which the boat rides by the 
ſhip's fide when in harbour, &c. 


SEASONS, in coſmography, certain por- 


tions or quarters of the year, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the ſigns which the earth then en- 
ters, or by the meridian altitudes of the 
ſun, conſequent on which are different 
temperatures of the air, different works 
In tillage, Sc. The year is divided into 
four ſealons, ſpring, ſummer, autumn, 
and winter. The beginnings and end- 
ings of each whereof, ſee under its proper 
article, SPRING, &c. ; 

How the courſe of the earth's revolution 
about the ſun conſtitutes all the wn 


SEC 


of the ſeaſons, may be ſeen under the 
article EARTH : 
SEASONING of timber. See TIMBER, 
SEAT, in aſtronomy. - See SHEAT. | 
SEAT, in the manege, the poſture or ſitua- 
tion of a horſeman upon the ſaddle. 
SEBASTIAN Sr. a port-town of Spain, 
in the province of Biſcay, and territory of 
Guipuſcoa, ſituated in weſt long. 19 50, 
north lat. 43 35). | 
SEBESTENA, or CoRDIA, SEBESTEN, 
in botany, See the article CokpIA. 
The fruit of the ſebeſten is an attenuant 
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and particularly the ſecant of the arch 


AE to which EF is a tangent. The 
ſecant of the arch A H, which is the com- 


plement of the former arch to a quad- 
rant, is called the co- ſecant, ar ſecant of 
the complement. See the articles CIixcLE, 


COMPLEMENT, Se. | 


For the properties and uſe of the ſecant, 
ſee the articles TRIGONOMETRY, NAvi- 


GATION, SURVEYING, Cc. 


For the line of ſecants on the ſector, ſee 


the article SECTOR, 


SECOND, in geometry, chronology, &c. 
the fixtieth part of a prime or minute, 
Whether of a degree, or of an hour: it is 
denoted by two ſmall accents, thus (). 
See DEGREE, Houk, MINUTE, Sc. 
SECOND, in muſic, one of the muſical in- 


Siren in peripneumonies, in diſeaſes of 
the breaſt and lungs in general, and in 
ſtranguries and hoarſeneſſes, but now it 
is much grown out of uſe. 


; 
; and reſolvent, and has been frequently 
e 
bl 
e 


SEBUM, $SUET, in anatomy. See the ar- 
ticle Sur. 


tervals ; being only the difference be- 


| : tween pay ſound, and the next neareſt 
, SECALE, or SECALIN A, RYE,in botany, ſound, whether above or below it. See 
+ a genus of the triandria- digynia claſs of the article INTERVAL, es 
* Funes, the corolla whereot conliſts of As in the compals of a tone ſome reckon 
a two valves; the exterior valve is rigid, nine ſenſible ſounds, and others ten, 
ventricoſe, acuminated and compreſſed, which form the intervals called commas z 
1 its lower edge is ciliated, and it termi- fo there are eight kinds of ſeconds ac- 
* nates in a long ariſta: the interior valve cording to the former opinion, and nine 
we is lanceolated and plane; the nectaria are according to the latter. However, in 
ly two, ovated and erect; the corolla ſerves practice, they uſually diſtinguiſh only 
. the office of a pericarpium, incloſing four ſorts. 1. That called a diminiſhed 
we the ſeed, and, at a proper time, opening ſecond, containing four commas ; bein 
&. and dropping it out; the ſeed is ſingle, the difference, for inſtance, of a natu 
& oblong, and almoſt cylindric. See Ry. wt, and an wt ſharp. 2. That called a 
ax SECANT, in geometry, is a line that ſecond minor, or imperfect ſecond, con- 
5, cuts another, or divides it into two parts. taining five commas, ix. from mi to fas 
of See the article LINE. or from la to B nal; or from fa ſharp to 
nes Thus the line AM (plate CCXLIII. fol. z. A major ſecond, called by the 
are fig. 7.n? 1.) is a ſecant of the circle Italians a perfect ſecond, containing nine 
on, AED, Sc. as it cuts it in B. commas. 4. A redundant ſecond, com- 
„ax It is demonſtrated by geometers, x. That poſed of a whole tone, and a minor ſemi- 
no- if ſeveral ſecants MA, MN, ME, Sc. tone. 
em- de drawn from the ſame point M, that SECONDARY, in general, ſomething that 
paſſing through the center MA is the acts as ſecond, or in ſubordination to 
greateſt, and the reſt are all ſo much the another. 
ame lets as they are more remote from the Secondary circles of the ſphere, are cir- 
the center. On the contrary, the portions cles paſſing through the poles of ſome 
| thereof without the circle MD, MO, great circle: thus the meridians and hour- 
por- MB, are ſo much the greater as they are circles are ſecondaries to the equinoctial. 
Uiſh- farther from the center. 2. That if two There are alſo ſecondaries paſſing through 
gen- ſecants, MA and ME be drawn from the poles of the ecliptic, by means of 
f the _ the ſame point M, the ſecant MA will which all ftars are referred to the ecliptic, 
erent be to ME, as MD to MB. See the ar- See the articles ECL1PTIC, LonNG1TUDE, 
vorks ticle TANGENT. SPHERE, @c. - 
into In trigonometry, the ſecant denotes a SECRETARY, an officer who by his ma- 
umn, right line drawn from the center of a ſter's orders writes letters, diſpatches, 
end- circle, which cutting the circumference, and other inſtruments, which he renders 
roper proceeds till it meets with a tangent to authentic by his ſignet. Of thele there 
the ſame circle: thus the line FC (ibid. are ſeveral kinds; as, 1. Secretaries of 
lution n' 2.) drawn from the center C till it ſtate, who are officers that have under 
ariety meet the tangent EF, is called a ſecant; their management and direction the moſt 


important 


S'E.C 
Important affairs of the kingdom, and 
are obliged conſtantly to attend on the 
king: they receive and diſpatch what- 
ever comes to their hands, either from 
the crown, the church, the army, ptivate 
grants, pardons, diſpenſations, &c. as 
likewile petitions to the ſovereign 3 which 
when read, are returned to them; all 
which they diſpatch according to the 
king's direction. They have authority 
to commit perſons for treaſon, and other 
offences againſt the ſtate, as conſerva- 
tors of the peace at common law, or as 
juſtices of the peace throughout the king- 
dom. They are members of the privy- 
council, which is ſeldom or never held 
without one of them being preſent ; and 
as to the buſineſs and correſpondence in 
all parts of this kingdom, it is managed 
by either of the ſecretaries without any 
diſtinction; but with reſpe& to foreign 
affairs, the buſineſs is divided into two 
' provinces, or departments, the ſouthern 
and the northern, comprehending all the 


kingdoms and ſtates that have any inter- 


courſe with Great Britain; each ſecre- 
tary receiving all letters and addreſſes 
from, and making all diſpatches to, the 
| ſeveral princes and ſtates comprehended 
in his province : which diviſion ſtill ſub- 
fiſts, notwithſtanding the addition of a 
third ſecretary for Scotland. Ireland and 
the Plantations are under the direction of 
the elder ſecretary, who has the ſouthern 
province, which alſo comprehends France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, and 
Turky: the northern province includes 
the Low Countries, Germany, Denmark, 


Sweden, Poland, and Muſcovy. Each of 


the ſecretaries have an apartment in all 
the royal houſes, both for their own ac- 
commodation and their officers ; they 
have alſo a table at the king's charge, or 
elſe board-wages. The two ſecretaries 
for South Britain, have each two under 
tecretaries, and one chief clerk ; and the 
ſecretary for North Britain has an under 
* ſecretary, and one chief clerk, with an 
uncertain number of other clerks and 


tranſlators, all wholly depending on 


them. To the ſecretaries of ſtate belong 
the cuſtody of that ſeal properly called 


the ſignet, and the direction of two other 


offices, one called the paper-office, and 


the other the ſignet office. See the ar- 


ticles PAPER-OFFICE and SIGNET- 
OFFICE, 


2. Secretary of an embaſſy, a perſon a 


attending an embaſſador for writing diſ- 
patches relating to the negotiation, 
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There is a great difference between the 
ſecretary of an embaſly, and the embaſſa- 
dor's ſecretary ; the laſt being a domeſtic 
or menial of the embaſſador, and the 
firſt, a ſervant or miniſter of the prince. 
3+ The ſecretary of war, an officer of the 


war- office, who has two chief clerks un- 


der him, the laſt of which is the ſecre- 


tary's meſſenger. There are alſo ſecre- 


taries in moſt of the other offices, 


SECRETION, ſecretio, in the animal 


oeconomy, the ſeparation of ſome fluid 
mixed with the blood by means of the 
1 See the article GLAND. d 
n the bodies of animals we obſerve a 
great number of juices of different na- 
tures, u,. the blood, lympha, ſaliva, 
ſtomach- liquor, inteſtinal juices, pancrea- 
tic juice, bile, urine, &c. and the blood 
is the general ſource of all. See the ar- 
ticle BLOOD, LYMPH, SALIVA, Sc. 
The manner wherein this ſecretion is 
performed, has been greatly enquired. 


into for a century paſt ; but as the ex- 


ceeding minuteneſs of the organs where- 
by ſecretion is effected prevents any re- 
gular ſearch, various authors have ima- 
ined various methods for explaining it. 
The antient phyſicians contented them- 
ſelves only with aſſerting certain particu- 
lar virtues or faculties inherent in the 
viſcera, whereby they were determined 
to ſeparate one liquor rather than ano- 
ther. Some of the moderns, full of 
the effects they have oblerved from fer- 
mentations, maintain, that there are fer- 
ments in the ſeveral parts, by the aid 
whereof certain kinds of particles mixed 
in the blood are ſeparated therefrom, 
after the ſame manner as we ſee in muſt 
or new wine, from which, while fer- 
menting, certain parts are detached in 
form of froth. Others conſider the 
glands as kinds of ſieves, whoſe holes 
having different figures, will only let 
paſs certain particles or molecules, whoſe 
figures reſemble thoſe of the holes; but 
the many inconveniencies which both 
theſe ſuppoſitions have to grapple with- 
al, made ſome naturaliſts have re- 
courſe to what is called imbibition: theſe 
maintain, that beſides the different dia- 
meters of the pores, it is required that 


the ſeveral parts be already imbued or 


moiſtened with a liquor like to that they 

are to filtre. 

This opinion Winflow adapted; and not 

ſaujsfied with conjectural principles, ap- 

plied himſelf to experiments, in order to 

inveſtigate che manner wherein ſecretion 
| | ' 


S E 


is performed, and lays it down thus. 
It is well known that a piece of brown 
aper, which is only an aſſemblage of 

all fibres compacted cloſe te each 


other, having once imbibed oil or water, 


will never let any other liquor paſs 
through it but of the ſame kind with 
what it is impregnated with; all others 
it ſtops. Now in the ſecretory ducts of 
the glands we find a parallel ſtructure, 
an aſſemblage of fine threads or filaments 
bound cloſe together, much as in brown 
paper, Sc. only differently diſpoſed 3 
this plexus then having once imbibed a 
certain juice, will not let paſs any of 
the liquors which arrive at the orifices 
of thele ducts, but that which it had firſt 
imbibed : the cauſe of this phænomenon 
is referred to the attraction of coheſion, 
which is found ſtronger between the ho- 
mogeneous, than the heterogeneous parts 


of the ſame fluid. As the blood then is 


not a homogeneous liquor, but a com- 
pound of an infinity of different parts 


or molecules, ſome oily, others mucila- 


ginous, aqueous, ſaline, ſubtile, grols, 
Sc. in its motion along the arteries of 
the gland, it becomes divided into all the 
little ramifications thereof, by which 
means its velocity is exceedingly abated, 


and the molecules are obliged to go off, 


ene by one, through the narrow paſſage 
of the artery into the vein, and of con- 
ſequence to paſs over the orifice of the 
ſecretory duGts of the glands, whoſe 
down is already tinged with a juice of a 
certain nature: ſuch of the molecules, 
therefore, as are found of the ſame na- 
ture with the juice they met withal at the 


entrance of the ſecretory duct, join them - 


ſelves to them, and entering the ducts, 
are driven on by others that follow them, 
and are at length driven into the excretory 
duct. But how theſe parts ſhould have firſt 
imbibed the particular juices neceſſary for 
their reſpective ſecretions, is the queſtion. 
Mr. Winſlow thinks it probable that 
they had been imbued with the juices 
they were to filtrate at the firſt formation 
of the animal, or at the time when the 
ſolid parts were framed. 

Kiel accounts for ſecretion from the joint 
conſideration of the different diameters 
of the veſſels, the different velocity of the 
blood, the different angles the duats 
make with the arteries, and the differ- 
ent attraction of the various parts under 


all theſe different circumſtances. It is 


. obſerved, that in this theory there is 
ſomething arbitrary and conjectural z be- 
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ſides, that the reaſoning is carried on ta 


ſuch a length, that in a thing, the prin- | 


ciples whereof are ſo obſcure, the parts 
or organs ſo imperfectly known, and the 
whole proceſs carried on out of ſight, the 


mind cannot fafely acquieſce in it. 


Hales makes it evident from experiments, 
that the animal ſecretions are not made 
with the full force of the arterial blood, 
but more gradually and ſparingly, fo 
as to be earried forward in thole very 


fine veſſels by an alternate pulſive force 


of the arterial fluid, and attractive power 
of the fine ſecerning veſſels, aſſiſted alſo 


by conſtant vibrations; for the animal 


fluids and ſolids are in an inceſſant, mu- 
tually, vibrating ſtate. In this manner, 
doubtleſs, the plentiful ſecretions are 
made into the ſtomach and guts, as alſo 
in the pancreas, meſenteric, ſalival, and 
other glands of the body ; and thus alſo 
the perſpiring matter is carried off, not 
by the more protruſive force of the ar- 


terial blood alone, but alſo by the warmth 


and mutual action of the fluids and 
ſolids, See PERSPIRATION, Sc. 

For the uſe, &c. of the animal ſecretions, 
ſee EXCRETION and EXCREMENT. 


SECT, ſea, a collective term, compre- 


hending all ſuch as follow the doctrines 


and opinions of ſome famous divine, phi- 


loſopher, &c. See the articles HERESY 
and SCHISM, 3 


The principal ſets among the antient 


philoſophers were the epicureans, peri- 


patetics, academics, ſtoics, pyrrhoniſts, 
Sc. See the article EI cuREANS, &c. 
Among the moderns, the newtonians, 


carteſians, &c. are the principal ones in 
Europe. See NEWTONIAN, Sc. 

And the calviniſts, lutherans, papiſts, 
anabaptiſts, arians, ſocinians, arminians, 
Sc. are the principal ſets to be found 
among modern divines. See the article 
CaLviNnisTs, &c. | 


SECTION, in general, denotes a part of a 


divided thing, or the diviſion itſelf. Such, 
particularly, are the ſubdiviſions of a 
chapter ; called alſo paragraphs and ar- 
ticles : the mark of a ſection is &. 


SECTION, in geometry, denotes a fide or 


ſurface appearing of a body or figure cut 


by another; or the place where lines, 


planes, Sc. cut each other. 

The common ſection of two planes is 
always a right line; being the line ſup- 
pofed to be drawn on one plane by the 
teftion' of the other, or by its entrance 
into jt, 


SECTION 


rr 
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Scrion of a building, in architecture, is 
the ſame with its profile; or a delinea- 
tion of its heights and depths raiſed on 
a plane, as if the fabric was cut aſunder 

+ to diſcover its inſide. te, 

Conic SECTIONS, in geometry. See the ar- 

- ticles CONE and CoNnic. 

SECTOR, in geometry, is a part of a cir- 
cle, comprehended between two radii and 

the arch; or it is a mixed triangle, form- 
ed by two radii and the arch of a circle. 
See the articles CIRCLE, ARCH, Ra- 
DIUS, "TRIANGLE, Ec. : 
For the method of finding the area of a 
ſector, as well as of a ſegment of a cir- 
cle, ſee the article SEGMENT. 

SECTOR is allo a mathematical inſtrument, 
of great uſe in finding the proportion be- 
tween quantities of the ſame kind, as be- 

| tween lines and lines, ſurfaces and ſur- 
faces, Sc. for which reaſon the French 
call it the compaſs of proportion. EE 
The great advantage of the ſector above 
common ſcales, Sc, is, that it is adapted 
to all radii, and all ſcales. For, by the 
line of chords, fines, tangents, &c. on 
the ſector, we have lines of chords, lines, 
tangents, &c. adapted to any radius be- 
twixt the length and breadth of the ſector, 
when opened. | 
The ſeckor is founded on the fourth pro- 
polition of the fixth book of Euclid, 
where it is demonſtrated, that ſimilar 
triangles have their homologous ſides 
proportional; an idea of its foundation 
or theory may be conceived from what 

follows: let the lines AB, AC (plate 
CCXLIII. fig, 4.) repreſent the two legs 
of the ſector, and A D, AE, two equal 
ſections from the center. If now the 
ec BC and D E be counected, the 
ines BC and DE will be parallel; 
therefore the triangles A D E, and ABC, 
will be ſimilar, and conſequently the ſides 
AD, DE, AB, BC, proportional; that 
is, as AD: DE:: AB: BC; whence, 
if AD he the half, third, or fourth part 
of AB, DE will be a half, third, or 
fourth part of BC. Whence it follows, 
that if AD be the chord, fine, tangent, 
Sc. of any number of degrees to the 
radius AB, DE will be the tame to the 
radius BC. 


© Deſcription of the SECTOR, This inſtru- 


ment conſiſts of two equal legs, or rules 
of braſs, &c, riveted together, but ſo as 
to move ealily on the rivet; (bid. fig. 
1, 2.) on the ſaces of the inſtrument are 
placed ſeveral lines; the principal of 
| which are the line of equal parts, line of 
1 
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/ chords, line of fines, line of tangents, 


letter 


line of ſecants, and line of polygons. 


The line of equal parts, called alſo the 


line of lines, marked L, is a line di- 
vided into 100 equal parts, and, where 
the length of the leg will allow it, each 


of theſe is ſubdivided into halves and 


quarters. It is found on each leg, on 


the ſame ſide, and the diviſions numbered 
1, 2, 3, 47 5, Sc. to 10, which is near 


the extremity of each leg. Note, in prac- 
tice, 1 repreſents either 1, 10, 100, 1000, 
10000, Sc. as occaſion requires, in which 
caſe, 2, repreſents 2, 20, 200, 2060, 
20000, Cc. and fo of the reſt. The line 


of chords, marked C on each leg, is 


divided after the uſual manner, and 
numbered 10, 20, 30, Sc. to 60. The 
line of ſines, denoted on each leg by the 
letter 8, is a line of natural ſines, num- 
bered 10, 20, 30, Cc. to go. The line 
of tangents, denoted on each leg by the 
I, is a line of natural tangents, 
numbered 10, 20, 30, &c. to 45. Be- 
ſides which there is another little line of 
tangents on each leg, commencing at 450, 
and extending to 759, denoted by the let 
ter t. Line of ſecants, denoted on each 
leg by the letter /, is a line of natural 
ſecants, numbered 10, 20, 30, &c. to 
75, not commencing at the center of the 
inſtrument, but at ſome diſtance there- 
from. The line of polygons, denoted 
by the letter P on each leg, is numbered 
4, 5, 6, Sc. to 12, which falls conſi- 
derably ſhort of the center of the inſtru- 
ment, See CHORD, SINE, &c. 
Beſides theſe lines, which are eſſential to 
the ſector, there are others placed near 
the outward edges on both ſides, and 
parallel thereto, which are in all reſpects 
the ſame as thoſe on Gunter's ſcale, and 
uſed aſter the ſame manner. Such are 
the lines of artificial fines marked S, of 


artificial tangents marked T, and Gun- 


ter's line of numbers marked N; theſe 
lines do not extend to the end of the in- 
ſtrument. There are ſometimes other 
lines placed, to fill the vacant ſpaces, as 
the lines of hours, latitudes, and inclina- 
tion of meridians, which are uſed the 
tame as on the common ſcales. See the 


articles GUNTER, SCALE, @c. 


The lines found by the ſector are of two 
Kinds, lateral and parallel; the firſt are 
ſuch as are found by the ſides of the 
ſector, as AB, AC (ibid. fig. 4.) the 


latter ſuch as go acroſs from one leg 


to the other, as DE, BC. Note, the 
lines are not placed in the ſame order - 
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all ſectors, but they may be eaſily found 
by the above directions. , | 
Uſe of the line of equal parts on the SECTOR, 
x. To divide a given line into any num- 
ber of equal parts, ſuppoſe ſeven. Take 
the given line in your compaſſes, and ſet- 
ting one foot in a diviſion of equal parts, 
that may be divided by ſeven, for ex- 


ample, 70, whoſe ſeventh part is xo, open 
the ſeftor till the other point fall ex- 


actly on 70, in the ſame line on the other 


leg. In this diſpoſition, applying one 


point of the compalles to 10, in the ſame 


ine, ſhut them till the other fall in 10, 
in the ſame line, on the other leg, and 
this opening will be the ſeventh part ol 
the given line. Note, if the line to be 
divided be too long to be applied to the 
legs of the ſector, divide only one half, 
or one fourth by 7, and the double or 
ere e g. thereof will be the ſeventh 
part of the whole. | 
2. To meaſure the lines of the perimeter 
of a polygon, one of which contains a 
given number of equal parts. Take the 
given line in your compaſſes, and ſet it 
parallel, upon the line of equal parts, to 
the number on each leg expreſſing its 
length. The ſector remaining thus, ſet 
off the length of each of the other lines 
parallel to the former, and the numbers 
each of them falls on, will expreſs their 
lengths. 

3. A right-line being given, and the 
number of parts it contains, ſuppoſe 
120, to take from it a ſhorter line, con- 
taining any number of the ſame parts, 
ſuppals 25. Take the given line in your 
compaſſes, open the ſector till the two 
feet fall on 120 on each leg ; then will 
the diſtance between 25 on one leg, and 
the ſame number on the other, give the 
line required. | 

4. To multiply by the line of equal parts 
on the ſector. Take the lateral diſtance 
from. the center of the line to the given 
multiplicator; open the ſector till you fit 
that lateral diſtance to the parallel of 1 
and 1, or 10 and 10, and keep the ſector 
in that diſpoſition; then take in the com- 
paſſes the parallel diſtance of the multi- 
plicand, which diſtance, meaſured la- 


terally on the ſame line, will give the 


product required. Thus, ſuppoſe it were 
required to find the product of 8, mul - 
tiplied by 4: take the lateral diſtance 


from the center of the line to 4 in your 


compaſſes, i. e. place one foot of the 
compaſſes in the beginning of che divi- 
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Open the ſector till you fit this 
nce to the parallel of 1 and r, 
or 10 and 10. Then take the parallel 
diſtance of 8, the multiplicand ; 1. e. ex- 
tend the compaſſes from 8, in this line, 
on one leg, to 8 in the ſame line on the 
other, and that extent, meaſured late- 
rally, will give the product required. 

5. To divide by the line of equal parts 
on the ſector. Extend the compaſſes la- 
terally from the beginning of the line to 
IT, and open the ſeQor till you fit that ex- 
tent to the parallel of the diviſor ; then 
take the parallel diſtance of the dividend, 
which extent, meaſured in a lateral] di- 
rection, will give the quotient required. 
Thus ſuppoſe it was required to divide 36 
by 4; extend the compaſſes, laterally, 
the beginning of. the line to 1, and fit to 
that extent the parallel of 4, the diviſor ; 
then extend the compaſſes parallel, from 
36 on one leg, to 36 on the other, and 
that extent, meaſured laterally, will give 
9, the quotient required. | 
6. To work any proportion by the ſector. 
Take the ſecond term lateral, and, open- 
ing the ſector, apply that extent parallel 
in the firſt term, and ſtay the ſector in 


to 4. 


that poſition; then take the parallel diſ- 


tance of the third term, which extent, 
meaſured laterally, gives the fourth term 


required. This is fo eaſy, from wat 
has already been ſaid, that it needs no 


example. 


The uſe of the line of chords on the SECTOR, 


1. To open the ſector ſo as the two 
lines of chords may, make an angle or 
number of degrees, ſuppoſe 40. Take 
the diſtance from the joint to 40, the 
number of the degrees propoſed, on the 
line of chords; open the ſector till the 
diſtance from 60 to 60, on each leg, be 
equal to the given diſtance of 40; then 
will the two lines on the ſector form an 
angle of 40 degrees, as was required. 

2. The ſector being opened, to find the 
degrees of its aperture. Take the ex- 
tent from 60 to 60, and lay it off on the 


line of chords from the center; the num- 


ber whereon it terminates will ſhew th 
degrees, Sc. required. | 
3. To lay off any number of degrees 
upon the Goa of a circle. 


Open the ſector till the diſtance between 
60 and 60 be equal to the radius of the 
given circle; then take the parallel ex- 
tent of the chord of the number of de- 
grees on each leg of the ſcctor, and lay 
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it off on the circumference of the given 
circle. Hence any regular polygon may 
be eaſily inſcribed in a given circle. 


Uſe of the line of polygons on the SECTOR. 


1. To inſcribe a regular polygon in a 
given circle. Take the ſemi-diameter of 
the given circle in the compaſſes, and 
adjuſt it to the number 6, on the line of 
polygons, on each leg of the ſector: then, 
the ſector remaining thus opened, take 
the diſtance of the two equal numbers, 
expreſſing the number of ſides the poly- 


gon is to have; e. gr. the diſtance from 


5 to 5 for a pentagon, from 7 to 7 for a 
heptagon, Sc. Theſe diſtances carried 
about the circumference of the circle, 
will divide it into ſo many equal parts. 

2. To deſcribe a regular polygon, e. gr. 
a pentagon, on a given right line, Take 
the length of the line in the compaſſes, 
and apply it to the extent of the number 
5, 5, on the lines of polygons. The 
ſector thus opened, upon the ſame lines, 


tuke the extent, from 6 to 6; this will 


be the ſemi- diameter of the circle the 
polygon is to be inſeribed in. If, then, 
with this diſtance, from the ends of the 
given, line, you deſcribe two arches of a 
circle, their interſection will be the cen- 


ter of the circle. 


3. On a right line, to deſcribe an iſoſceles 
triangle, having the angles at the baſe 
double that at the vertex. Open the 
ſector, till the ends of the given line fall 


on 10 and 10 on each leg; then take 


the diſtance from 6 to 6. This will be 


the length of the two equal ſides of the 
triangle. 


De of the lines of ſincs, tangents, and ſecants, 


on the SECTOR. By the ſeveral lines 
diſpoſed on the ſector, we have ſcales to 
ſeveral radiuſes; fo that having a length 
or radius given, not exceeding the length 
of the ſector when opened, we find the 
chord, fine, &c. thereto, e. gr. Suppoſe 
the chord, fine, or tangent, of 10 de- 
grees, to a radius of 3 inches, required; 


make 7 inches the aperture, between 60 


and 60, on the lines of chords of the 
two legs ; then will the ſame extent reach 
from 45 to 45 on the line of tangents, 


and from go to 90 on the line of the 


fines on the other ſide; fo that to what- 
ever radius the line of chords is ſet, to 
the ſame are all the others ſet. In this 
diſpoſition, therefore, if the aperture be- 
tween 10 and 10, on the lines of chords, 


he taken with the compaſſes, it will gire 


the chord of 10 degrees. If the aper - 
- 
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ſine of 10 degrees. 


SEC 


ture of 10 and 10 be in like manner 
taken on the lines of ſines, it will be the 
Laſtly, if the aper- 
ture of 10 and 10 be in like manner taken 
on the lines of tangents, it gives the 
tangent of 10 degrees, 

It the chord, or tangent, of 70 degrees 
were required ; for the chord, the aper- 
ture of half the arch, wiz. 35, muſt be 
taken, as before; which diſtance, re- 
peated twice, gives the chord of 70 de- 
grees. To find the tangent of 70 degrees 
to the ſame radius, the ſmall line of tan- 
gents muſt be uſed, the other only reach- 
ing to 45: making, therefore, 3 inches the 
aperture between 45 and 45 on the ſmall 
line; the extent between 70 and 70 de- 
grees on the ſame, will be the tangent of 
70 degrees to 3 inches radius. 

To find the ſecant of an arch, make the 
given radius the aperture between o and 


o on the line of ſecants: then will the 


aperture of 10 and 10, or 70 and 70, on 
the ſaid lines, give the tangent of 10“, 
or 709, 

If the converſe of any of theſe things 
were required; that is, if the radius be 
required, to which a given line is the 
ſine, tangent, or ſecant, it is but making 
the given line, if a chord, the aperture 
on the line of chords, between 10 and 
10, and then the ſector will ſtand at the 
radius required; that is, the aperture be- 
tween 60 and 60, on the ſaid line, is the 
radius. If the given line were à ſine, 
tangent, or ſecant, it is but making it 
the aperture of the given number of de- 
grees; then will the diſtance of 96 and 
90 on the ſines, of 45 and 45 on the tan- 


gents, of o and o on the ſecants, be the 
radius. 


Je of the SECTOR ix trigonometry. 1. The 


baſe and perpendicular of a rectangled 
triangle being given, to find the hypo- 
tenuſe. Suppole the baſe AC (bid. 
fig. 6.) 40 miles, and the perpendicular 

B 30; open the ſector til the two 
lines of lines make a right angle: then 
for the baſe take 40 parts on the line of 
lines, on one leg; and for the perpendi- 


cular 30 on the ſame line, on the other 


leg: then the extent from 40 on the 
one, to 30 on the other, taken in the 
compaſſes, will be the length of the hy- 
potenuſe, which line will be found 50 
miles. 
2. The perpendicular AB of a right- 
aygled triangle ABC being given, 30, 
and the angle BCA, 37, to find the 
| hypo- 


SEC 


„and ſet it over, on each ſide, upon 
the ſine of the given angle AC B; then 
the parallel diſtance of radius, or of go 
and 90, will be the hypotenuſe BC; 
which will meaſure 50 on the line of 


ſines. 


3. The hypotenuſe and baſe being given, 
to find the perpendicular. Open the 
ſector, till the two lines of lines be at 
right angles ; then lay off the given baſe 


on one of thoſe lines from the center. 


Take the hypotenuſe in your compaſſes, 
and, ſetting one foot in the point of the 
given baſe, let the other fall on the line 
of lines, on the other leg: the diſtanc 
from the center to the point where the 
compaſſes fall, will be the length of the 


perpendicular. 


4. The hypotenuſe being given, and the 
angle AC B, to find the perpendicular. 
Make the given hypotenuſe a parallel 
radius, i. e. make it the extent from 90 
to 90 on the lines of ſines; then will the 
parallel fine of the angle AC B be the 
length of the ſide AB. 


5. The baſe and perpendicular AB 
given, to find the angle BCA. Lay off 


the baſe AC on both ſides of the ſector, 
from the- center, and note its extent : 
then take the given perpendicular, and 
to it open the ſector, in the terms of the 
baſe ; the parallel radius will be the tan- 
gent of BCA. 


6. In any right-lined triangle, two ſides 
being given, with the included angle, to 


find the third fide. Suppoſe the fide AC 
(ibid. fig. 3.) 20, the ſide BC 30, and 
the included angle ACB 110?; open 


the ſector, till the two lines of lines make 


an angle equal to the given angle, viz. 


110. Lay off the given ſides of the tri- - 


angle from the center of the ſector, on 
each of the lines of lines ; the extent 
between their extremes is the length of 
the ſide A B fought. 

7. The angles CAB and ACB given, 
and the fide CB, to find the bale AB. 
Take the given fide CB, and turn it 
into the parallel fine of its oppoſite angle 
CAB; and the parallel ſine of the angle 
ACB will be the length of the bate 
AB. | 

8. The three angles of a triangle being 
given, to find the proportion of the 
hides. Take the literal tines of the ſeve- 
ral angles, and meaſure them in the line 
of lines; the numbers anſwering thereto 
give the proportion of the ſides. 
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as radius is to the ſine of the given hy- 


fine © 
the line of fines, will give the comple- 


SECULAR, ſomething that is tempora 


SEC 
9. The three ſides being given, to find 


the angle ACB. Lay the ſides AC, 
BC, along the line of lines, from the 


center; and ſet over the fide AB in their 


terms: ſo 1s the ſector opened, in theſe 
lines to the quantity of the angle 


"ACH 


10. The hypotenuſe AC (Bid. fig. 5.) 
of a right angled ſpherical triangle ABC 
given, e. 7 439, and the angle CAB 

nd the ſide CB. The rule is ; 


potenuſe 43“, ſo is the ſine of the given 
angle 20? to the ſine of the perpendicular 
CB. Take therefore 20® trom the cen- 
ter, along the line of fines, in your com- 
paſles, and ſet the extent from 9o to go, 
on the two legs; and the parallel fine of 
43?, the given hypotenuſe, will, when 
meaſured trom the center of the line 
of fines, give 13? 30o', the fide re- 


_ quired, 


11. The perpendicular BC, and the hy- 


potenuſe AC being given, to find the 


bale AB. As the, ſine complement of 
the perpendicular BC is to radius, ſo is 
the ſine complement of the hypetenuſe 


to the ſine complement of the baſe.” Make, 


therefore, the radius a parallel ſine of the 
ven „ then the parallel 
the hy potenuſe meaſured along 


ment of the baſe required. 


1. 
in which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed 
to eccleſiaſtical: thus we ſay, lecular 
power, ſecular juriſdiction, c. 

Secular is more peculiarly uſed for a 
perſon who lives at liberty in the world, 
not ſhut up in a monaſtery, nor bound 
by vows, or ſubjected to the particular 
rules of any religious community ; in 


- which ſenſe it ſands oppoſed to regular, 


The romiſh clergy is divided into ſecu- 
lar and regular. 


SECULAR GAMES, ludi ſeculares, in anti- 


quity, folemn games held among the 
Romans once in an age. Thele games 
laſted three days and as many nights, 
during which time ſacrifices were per- 
formed, theatrical ſhews exhibited, with 
combats, ſports, &c. in the cixcus. The 
occaſion of theſe games, according to 
Valerius Maximus, was to ſtop the pro- 
greis of a plague. The firſt who had 
them celebrated at Rome was Valerius 
Pnblicola, the firſt conſul created atter 
the expulſion of the kings. The cere- 
monies to be obſerved therein were found 

i6P2 : pre- 


S EC 
preſcribed in one of the books of the 
Sibyls. At the time of the celebration 
of the ſecular games, heralds were ſent 
throughout all the empire, to intimate 
that every one might come and ſee thoſe 
ſolemnities which he never yet had ſeen, 
nor was ever to ſee again. Authors are 
not agreed as to the number of years 
wherein theſe games returned, partly 
becauſe the quantity of an age or ſecu- 
lum, among the antients, is not known, 
and partly on other accounts; ſome will 
have it that they were held every hun- 
dred years, and that the ſeculum or age 
was our century. 
SECULAR POEM, ee a poem 
ſung or rehearſed at the ſecular games, 
of which kind we have a very fine piece 
among the works of Horace, being a 
ſapphic ode at the end of his epodes. 
SECULARIZATION, the ak of con- 
verting a regular perſon, place, or bene - 
fice into a ſecular one. Almoſt all the 
cathedral churches were antiently regu- 
lar, that is, the canons were to be reli - 
gious; but they have been ſince ſecula- 
rized. For the ſecularization of a * 
lar church, there is required the autho- 
rity of the pope, that of the prince, the 
biſhop of the place, the patron, and even 
the conſent of the people. Religious 
that want td be releaſed from their vow, 
obtain briefs of ſecularization from the 
Doe. ; | 
SECUNDA AQUA, among chemiſts, Cc. 
aqua fortis that has been already uſed to 
diſſolve ſome metal. 
SECUNDA SUPER ONERATIONE PASTU- 
RF, in law, a writ that lies where ad- 
meaſurement of paſture has been made, 
and he that firtt ſurcharged the com- 
mon, does again ſurcharge it, notwith- 
ſtanding the admeaſurement. 
SECUNDARY, or SECONDARY. See the 
article SECONDARY. 
SECUNDINES, ſecundinæ, after birth, in 
anatomy, the ſeveral coats or mem- 
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in the mother's womb, as the chorion 
and amnios, with the placenta, &c. See 
the articles CuORION, AMNIas, PLa- 
CENTA, ALLANTOts, Sc. 

Hippocrates obſerves, that twins have 
always the ſame ſecundines. Ahe ſecun- 
dines muſt never be left in the matrix, it 
being a foreizn body which would de- 


to have the leaſt piece of it left behind. 
See the article DELIVERY, 
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branes wherein the foetus is wrapped up 


ſtrov the mother. It is dangerous eren 


SED 
The human ſecundines are ſaid to be. of 
ſome uſe in medicine. Thus they are by 
ſome ordered to be applied warm as they 
come from the uterus to the face, in or- 
der to remove freckles. A water is alſo 
diſtilled from them in balnæo mariæ for 
deſtroying ſpots or blemiſhes of the face: 
when dried and reduced to a powder, they 
are uſed internally againſt epilepſies, for 
accelerating the delivery of the foetus, and 
allaying the pain of wounds. The doſe 
of this powder is from half a ſcruple to 
two ſcruples. | | 
Dr. Grew, in his anatomy of plants, ap- 
lies the term ſecundine to the fourth and 


aſt coat or cover of ſeeds, by reaſon this 


performs nearly the ſame office in plants, 
that the membranes inveſting the foetus 
do in animals, 


_ SECURIDACA, in botany, a genus of the 
diadelphia-decandria claſs of plants, the 


corolla whereof is papilionaceous z the 
vexillum is roundiſh and very large; the 
alæ are obtuſe, and the carina lunulated. 
The fruit is roundiſh, ending in a very 
large, oblong, obtuſe, perpendicular 
membrane, broadeſt above; the ſeed is 
ſingle, and is inveſted with the whole pe- 
ricarpium. 

This plant taken inwardly is good for 
the ſtomach, and is an ingredient in an- 
tidotes uſed in a peſſary with honey be- 
fore coition, ſuppoſed to prevent con- 
ception. | 

SECURIDACA is alſo the name whereby 
ſome authors call the coronilla, See the 
article CORONILLA, 

SECURITATE Pacis, in law, a writ 
lying for a perſon who is threatened with 
danger from another againſt him that 
threatens : it iſſues out of the court of 
chancery, and is directed tothe ſheriff, &c. 

SECURITATEM 1xXVENIENDIQUOD SE 
NON DIVERTAT AD PARTES EXTERAS 
SINE LICENTIA REGIS, is an antient 
writ which lay for the king againſt any 
of his ſubjects, to ſtay them from going 
out of the kingdom to foreign parts. 

SECUTORES, in antiquity, a kind of 
LIONS among the Romans, who 

ought againſt the retiarii. The ſecu- 
tores were armed with a ſword and a 
buckler, to keep off the net or nooſe of 
their antagoniſts, and they wore a caſk 
on their head. 
This was alfo a name given to ſuch gla- 
Gators as took the place of thoſe killed in 
the combat, or who fought the conqueror. 

SEDAN, a wwwn of Champain, in FD 

Nu- 


81 


SED 
ſituated on the river Maes, in eaſt long. 
445 north lat. 497 46. 
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fluid body which, upon reſtin ſinks to 
the 4 4 of dun el. Go 


SEDANTIA, $EDATIVE MEDICINES, in SEDR, or SEDRE, the high prieſt of the 


As thee 
_ extenſive, we may juſtly include in their 


pharmacy, ſuch medicines as are poſſeſſed 
of a power not only of compoſing, check- 
ing, and allaying the exorbitant and ir- 
regular motions of the ſolids and fluids, 
but alſo of alleviating and reſolving the 
painful ſpaſmodic ſtructures of the parts. 
of theſe medicines are very 


number paregorics, which not only re- 
lax and gently ſooth the rigid fibres, but 
alſo obtund acrimony of the juices; 


anodynes, which alleviate the violence 


of racking pains ; antiſpaſmodics, which 


_ mitigate and remove the ſpaſmodic ſtryc - 


tures of the parts; antiepileptics, which 
check convulſive motions 3 hypnotics, 
which procure ſleep; and narcotics, which 
induce a conſiderable ſtupor of the ſenſes 
and torpor of all the motions of the 
body. See ParEGORIC, ANODYNE, 
ANTISPASMODIC, Sc. 


SE DEFENDENDO, in law, a plea uſed 


for him that is charged with the death of 
another, by alledging that he was under 
a neceſſity of doing what he did in his 
own defence ; as that the other aſſaulted 
him in ſuch a manner, that if he had not 


SEDU 


done what he did, he muſt have been in 


hazard of his own life. But here the 
danger muſt appear ſo great, as to be 
inevitable. Any perſon in his juſt de- 
fence may kill others for the ſafety of 


his life; though if malice be coloured 


under a pretence of neceſſity, or one kill 
another before he is under a neceſſity of 
ſo doing, the ſame may be either murder 
or manſlaughter by our law. See the ar- 
ticles MURDER and MANSLAUGHTER, 
Where two perſons ſhddenly fall out, 


and one of them, being attacked, flies to - 


the wall, or any unpaſſable place, as far 
as he can, in order to ſave his life, but 
being ſtill purſued, kills the perſon that 
attacked him, this killing, as well as 
others in the like caſes, is ſe defendendo. 


In fe defendendo, though the affair juſti- 


fies the killing to have been in his own 
defence, he is nevertheleſs obliged to ſue 
out his pardon from the lord chancellor, 
which of courſe is granted him, but yet 
his goods and chattels become forfeited 
to the king. It is ſaid, however, that 


upon the ſpecial matter found, he may be 


diſmiſſed without any forfeiture, &c. 


SEDIMENT, the ſettlement or dregs of 


any thing, or that groſs heavy part of 2 
AED | 


tion of the ſedr extends over 


houſe 


SEED, /emen, in phyſiolo 


ſet of Ali among the Perſians, The 
ſedr is appointed by the emperor of 
Perſia, who ufually confers the dignity 
on his neareſt relation. The juriſdic- 


effects 
deſtined for pious purpoſes, over all moſ- 


_ ques, hoſpitals, colleges, ſepulchres, and 


monaſteries. He diſpoſes of all eecleſiaſti- 
cal employments, and nominates all the 
e of religious houſes. His de- 
ciſions in matters of religion are received 
as ſo many infallible oracles ; he judges 
of all criminal matters in his on houſe 
withoht appeal. His authority is bal- 
lanced by that of the mudſitehid, or firſt 
theologue of the empire. 


dria-pentagynia claſs of plants, the co- 


rolla whereof conſiſts of five accuminated, 


lanceolated, plane, patent petals ; the 


fruit conſiſts of five erecto- patent, accu- 


minated compreſſed capſules, emargi- 
nated towards the baſe, and opening 
longitudinally upwards and downwards ; 
the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 
This * comprehends the ſedum, or 
-leek, orpine, wall - pepper, and 
other ſpecies ; all which agree in virtues 
with orpine. See ORPINE. 
, a ſubſtance 
prepared by nature, for the reproduction 
and conſervation of the ſpecies, both in 


animals and plants. See GGEENERATION.. .. 
The ſeed of animals, and particularly f 
mankind, is a whitiſh fluid ſecreted from 


the blood in the teſtes. See TESTESS. 


It is the thickeſt and moſt elaborated of 


all the humours in the human body; 
and by a chemical analyſis, is found to 
conſiſt almoſt entirely of oil and volatile 
falts blended with a hett phlegm. The 
ſeminal liquor, however, ſuch as emitted 
for uſe, is a mixture of the true ſemen 
with the liquors of the proſtatæ, and 
other glands of the penis: all which, in 
the act of coition, are poured at the ſame 
time into the common canal of the ure- 
thra, either from the glands where they 
are ſecreted, or the reſervoirs where they 
are kept; and being there blended toge- 
ther, are injeRed into the uterus. See the 
articles CONCEPTION, GENERATION, 
FotTvs, Se. 

The ſeed of vegetables is their laſt pro- 
duct, whereby the ſpecies are propagated; 


being frequently the fruit of a plant, but 


ſo.ne- 


„in botany, a genus of the decan- 
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' fometirhes only a part included in the 
—_. „„ 5 
Every ſeed conſiſts of an embryo- plant, 
called plantula ſeminalis, with its covers. 
The embryo, which is the whole future 
plant in miniature, is called the germ or 
ar and is rooted in the cotyledon or 
placenta, which makes its involucrum or 
cover. The cotyledon is always double; 
and in the middle, and common center 
of the two, is a point dr ſpeck, viz. 
the embryo plantule, which being acted 
on by the warmth of the ſun and of the 
earth, begins to protrude its radicle, or 
root, downwards, and its bud upwards ; 
and as the requiſite heat continues, it 
draws nouriſhment by the root, and fo 
continues to unfold itſelf and grow. See 
the article VEGETATION. 9M 
The two placentulz, or cotyledons of a 
ſeed are, as it were, a caſe to the little 
"embryo plant; covering it up, and 
| ſheltering it from injuries, and feeding 
it from their own proper ſubſtance ; 
which the plantule receives, and draws 
to itſelf by an infinite number of little 
* laments, which it ſends into the body 
of the placenta, 1 
The cotyledons ſor the moſt part, abound 
with a balſam diſpoſed in proper cells; 
and this ſeems to be oil brought to its 
greateſt perfection, while it remains 
tumid, and lodged in theſe repoſi- 
tories : one part of the compoſition of 
this balſam is oily and tenacious, and 
ſerves to defend the embryo from any 
_ extraneous moiſture; and, by its viſcidity, 
to entangle and retain the fine, pure, vo- 
latile ſpirit, which is the ultimate pro- 
duction of the plant. This oil is never 
obſerved to enter into the veſſels of the 
embryo, which are too fine to admit ſo 
thick a fluid. The fpirit, however, be- 
ing quickened by an active power, may 
oſſibly breathe a vital principle into the 
juices that nouriſh the embryo, and ſtamp 
upon it the character that diſtinguiſhes the 
family ; after which every thing is 
changed into the proper nature of that 
articular plant. 8 x 
* when the ſeed is committed to the 
earth, the placenta ſtill adheres to the 
embryo for ſome time, and guards it 
ſrom the acceſs of noxious colds, Sc. 
and even prepares and purifies the cruder 
juice the young plant 1s to receive from 
the earth, by ſtraining it through its own 
body. This it continues to do, till the 
embryo-plant being a little enured to its 
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new element, and its root tolerably fixed 
in the ground, and fit to abſorb the juice 
thereof, it then periſhes, and the plant 
may be ſaid to be delivered; fo that 
nature obſerves the ſame method in plants 
contained in fruits, as in animals in the 
mother's womb, | 
To explain this proceſs of nature, let 
A, B, (plate CCXLIV, fig. 1.) be the 
two lobes, or cotyledons, of a bean flit 
open, and connected together by little 
white ſprigs in O; in 1 lobe are ſeen 
the branches, a, a, a, of the ſeed- roots, 
e, e, which feed the little bud or ſprout, 
V, with the pulp, or matter of the bean, 
till the earth root O C is capable of pene- 
. trating the earth, and extending its 
branches ſufficiently to extract nouriſh- 
ment from the earth, both for itſelf and 
the plant it is to fuſtain. See the article 
VEGETATION. 3 
Many ſorts of ſeeds will continue good 
for ſeveral years, and retain their vege- 
tative faculty; whereas others will not 
grow after they are one year old; this 
difference is in a great meaſure owing 
to their abounding more or leſs with 
oil; as allo to the nature of the oil, 
and the texture of their outward co- 
vering. All feeds require ſome ſhare 
of freſh. air, to keep the germen in an 
healthy ſtate ; and where the air is ab- 
ſolutely excluded, the vegetative quality 
of the ſeeds will be ſoon loſt, But ſeeds 
will be longeſt of all preſerved in the 
earth, provided they are buried ſo deep 
as to be beyond the influence of the ſun 
and ſhowers ; ſince they have been found 


to lie thus buried twenty or thirty years, 


and yet vegetate as well as new ſeeds. 
How the vegetative life is ſo long pre- 
ſerved, by burying them ſo deep in the 
ground, is very difficult to explain; but 
as the fact is very well known, it ac- 
counts for the production of plants out 
of earth taken from the bottom of vaults, 
houſes, Sc. 
In the common method of ſowing ſeeds, 
there are many kinds which require to 
be fown ſoon after they are ripe; and 
there are many others which lie in the 
ground a year, ſometimes two er three 
years, before the plants come up : hence 
when ſeeds brought from diſtant countries 
are ſown, the ground ſhould not be 


diſturbed, at leaſt for two years, for fear 


of deſtroying the young plants. ; 

As to the method of preſerving ſeeds, 

the dry kinds are beſt kept in their pods 
| or 


; crop on a 


SEE 


ſoft fruits, as cucumbers, melons, &c. 
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or outer coverings ; but the ſeeds of all 


muſt be cleanſed from the pulp and mu- 


cilage which ſurround them, otherwiſe 


the rotting of theſe parts will corrupt the 
ſeeds. | 
When ſeeds are gathered, it ſhould al- 
ways be done in dry weather; and then 
they ſhould be hung up in bags in a 
dry room, ſo as not to deprive them of 
air. | 
Diſpenſatory-writers divide the ſeeds uſed 
in medicine into four claſſes : 1. The 
four greater hot ſceds, viz. of aniſeed, 
fennel, caraway, and cummin. 2. The 


rectification 
is very little underſtood abroad, though 
doubt but that the ſame means which we 
uſe to rectify malt ſpirits, would alſo ſerve 
to purify theſe brandies. See the article 


SEEING, the act of PICS objects by 


four leſſer hot ſeeds, viz. of biſnop':- 


weed, ſtone· parſley, ſmallage, and wild 
carrot. 3. The four greater cold ſeeds, 
Viz, cucumber, cucurbit, citfuls, and 
melons. 4. The four leſſer cold ſeeds, 
wiz. endive, ſcariola, lettuce, and pur- 
ſlain, See ANISE, FENNEL, Sc. | 
But beſides theſe, there are many other 
ſeeds preſcribed for their medicinal vir- 
tues ; as thoſe of coriander, dill, thlaſpi, 


_ muſtard, linſeed, foenugreek, cartha- 


mus, navew, ricinus, forrel, pſyllium, 


be ſeen under the article EYE, and the 


SEELING, in the manege, a horſe is ſaid 
_ . to feel when he begins to have white eye- 


ſtaveſacre, Sc. See CORIANDER, c. 


Change of SEED. See CHANGE. 


Seed-wheat ſhould be bought from the 
ftrong clay-land, whatever 
kind of land it is to be fowed upon. A 
white clay is a good change for a red 
clay, and a red clay for a white; but 


whatever the land be, from which the 


ſeed is taken, it may be infected, if that 


be not changed there the preceding year; 


and then there may be danger, though 
it be had from ever ſo proper a land. It 
is a rule among the farmers, never to buy 
ſeed- wheat from a ſandy foil ; they ex- 
preſs their diſlike of this by the coarſe 
rhime; ſand is a change for no land. 


Steeping of SEED. See SMUT. 
SEEDLINGS, #4mong gardiners, denote 


ſuch roots of gilliflowers, Sc. as come 
from feed ſown. Allo the young tender 
ſhoots of any plants that are newly ſown, 


SEEDY, in the brandy-trade, a term uſed 


by the dealers, to denote a fault that is 


found in ſeveral parcels of french brandy, 


which renders them unſaleable. The 
French ſuppoſe that theſe brandies obtain 
the flavour which they expreſs by this 
name, irom weeds that grow among the 
vines from whence the wine of which this 


brandy is made was preſſed. However 


it be, the thing is evident, and the taſte 
not of any one kind, ſome taſting ſtrong- 


does Before he is ſixteen years. T 
light, forrel, and black ſooner ſeel than © 


SEELING, at ſea, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe 


8 
ly of aniſeed, ſome of caràway- ſeed, 
and ſome others of the ſtrong flavour- 
ed ſeeds of 7 — The bulineſs of 
of ſpirits, Dr, Shaw obſerves, 


much praQtiſed with us; and there is no 


RECTIFICATION, 

the organ of ſight ; or it is the ſenſe we 
have of external objects by means of the 
eye. See the article StGuT. 
The apparatus, or diſpoſition, of the parts 
neceſlary to ſeeing, as alſo the obſtrult 

of that ſenſe from whatever cauſe, may 


manner wherein ſeeing is performed 
under the article VIS io“ 


brows, that is, when there grows on that 
part about the breadth of .a farthing of 
white hairs, mixed with thoſe of his 
natural colour, which is a mark of old 
age. It is ſaid, that a horſe never ſeels 
till he 1s fourteen years old, and always 


any other. Horſe-jockeys uſually pull 


out thoſe hairs with pincers, hut it there 
be ſo many, that it cannot be done with- © 4, 2 
out making the horſe look bald and ugly,,- 
then they colour their eye-brows, that 


they may not appear old. 


nearly with heeling : when a ſhip lies 
down conſtantly, or ſteadily on one fide, 
the ſeamen ſay, ſhe heels, and they call 


It ſeeling when ſhe tumbles violently and 
ſuddenly, by reaſon of the ſea forſaking 


her, as they call it, that is, the waves 
leaving her for a time in a bowling ſea. 


Whew a ſhip thus tumbles fo leeward, 


they call it leeſeel, and in this there is 
not much danger, even in a ſtorm, be- 
caule the fea will eaſily right her up 


again ; but if ſhe rowls or ſeels to wind- 


ward, there is fear of her coming over 


too ſhort or ſuddenly, and ſo having the 
ſea break right into her, be either ſound- 


ered, or have ſome of her upper works 
carried away. 


SEES, a city of France, in the province 


of Normandy, ſituated eaſt long. 20', 
north lat. 49? 4c. 


SEGEBERG, a town of Germany, in the 


circle of lower Saxony, and dutchy of 
Holſtein, 


jon 
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. 
' fometirhes only a part included in the 
fruit. TY „ q 
Every ſeed conſiſts of an embryo-plant, 
called plantula ſeminalis, with its covers. 


The embryo, which is the whole future 
plant in miniature, is called the germ or 
. and is rooted in the cotyledon or 


Placenta, which makes its involucrum or 


cover. The cotyledon is always double; 
and in the middle, and common center 
of the two, is a point br ſpeck, viz. 
the embryo plantule, which being acted 
on by the warmth of the ſun and of the 
earth, begins to protrude its radicle, or 
root, downwards, and its bud upwards ; 
and as the requiſite heat continues, it 
draws nouriſhment by the root, and ſo 


continues to unfold itſelf and grow. See 


the article VEGETATION. 7 
The two placentulz, or cotyledons of a 
ſeed are, as it were, a caſe to the little 

"embryo plant; covering it up, and 


| ſheltering it from injuries, and feeding 


it from their own proper ſubſtance ; 
' which the plantule receives, and draws 
to itſelf by an infinite number of little 


* laments, which it ſends into the body 


of the. placenta, 3 

The cotyledons for the moſt part, abound 
with a balſam diſpoſed in proper cells; 
and this ſeems to be oil brought to its 
greateſt perfection, while it remains 
tumid, and lodged in theſe repoſi- 
tories : one part of the compoſition of 
this balſam is oily and tenacious, and 
ſerves to defend the embryo from any 


to entangle and retain the fine, pure, vo- 
latile ſpirit, which is the ultimate pro- 
duction of the plant. This oil is never 
obſerved to enter into the veſſels of the 
embryo, which are too fine to admit ſo 
thick a fluid. The ſpirit, however, be- 
ing quickened by an active power, may 

oſſibly breathe a vital principle into the 


upon it the character that diſtinguiſhes the 
family; after which every thing is 


changed into the proper nature of that 


pau plant. 
ow, when the ſeed is committed to the 


earth, the placenta ſtill adheres to the 


embryo for ſome time, and guards it 


from the acceſs of noxious colds, Sc. 


and even prepares and purifies the cruder 
juice the young plant is to receive from 
the earth, by ſtraining it through its own 
body. This it continues to do, till the 
embryo plant being a little enured to its 
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tratin 
branches ſufficiently to extract nouriſh- 
ment from the earth, both for itſelf and 
the plant it is to fuſtain. See the article 


extraneous moiſture; and, by its viſcidity, 


juices that nouriſh the embryo, and ſtamp 


new element, and its root tolerably fixed 


in the ground, and fit to abſorb the juice 
I 


thereof, it then periſhes, and the plant 


may be ſaid to be delivered; fo that 


nature obſerves the ſame method in plants 


contained in fruits, as in animals in the 


mother's womb, 


To explain this proceſs of nature, let 
A, B, (plate CCXLIV, fig. 1.) be the 
two lobes, or cotyledons, of a bean flit 


open, and connected . e by little 
white ſprigs in O; in each lobe are ſeen 
the branches, a, a, a, of the ſeed - roots, 


e, e, which feed the little bud or ſprout, 
V, with the pulp, or matter of the bean, 


till the earth root O C is capable of pene- 
the earth, and extending its 


VEGETATION. q | 
Many ſorts of ſeeds will continue good 


for ſeveral years, and retain their vege- 


tative faculty; whereas others will not 

ow after they are one year old; this 

ifference is in a great meaſure owing 
to their abounding more or leſs with 
oil; as alſo to the nature of the oil, 
and the texture of their outward co- 
vering. All ſeeds require ſome ſhare 
'of freſh, air, to keep the germen in an 
healthy ſtate ; and where the air is ab- 
ſolutely excluded, the vegetative quality 
of the ſeeds will be ſoon Joſt. But ſeeds 
will be longeſt of all preſerved in the 
earth, provided they are buried ſo deep 
as to be beyond the influence of the ſun 
and ſhowers ; ſince they have been foun1 
to lie thus buried twenty or thirty years, 


and yet vegetate as well as new ſeeds. 


How the vegetative life is ſo long pre- 
ſerved, by burying them ſo deep in the 
ground, is very difficult to explain; but 
as the fact is very well known, it ac- 
counts for the production of plants out 
of earth taken from the bottom of vaults, 
houſes, Sc. | 
In the common method of ſowing ſeeds, 
there are many kinds which require to 
be town ſoon after they are ripe ; and 
there are many others which lie in the 
ground a year, ſometimes two er three 
years, before the plants come up : hence 
when ſeeds brought from diſtant countries 
are ſown, the ground ſhould not be 
diſturbed, at leaſt for two years, for fear 
of deſtroying the young plants. ; 
As to the method of preſerving ſeeds, 
the dry kinds are beſt kept in their pods 
| or 


tries 
t be 
fear 


eeds, 
pods 
or 


Steeping of SEED. 
SEEDLINGS, àmong gardiners, denote 


SEE 


ſoft fruits, as cucumbers, melons, &c, 


muſt be cleanſed from the pulp and mu- 


cilage which ſurround them, otherwiſe 


the rotting of theſe parts will corrupt the 


ſeeds. ” - | | 
When ſeeds are gathered, it ſhould al- 
ways be done in dry weather; and then 
they ſhould be hung up in bags in a 
dry room, ſo as not to deprive them of 
air. 

Diſpenſatory - writers divide the ſeeds uſed 
in medicine into four claſſes: 1. The 


four greater hot ſeeds, viz. of aniſeed, 
fennel, caraway, and cummin. 2. The 


four leſſer hot ſeeds, viz. of biſhop': - 
weed, ſtone · parſley, ſmallage, and wild 
carrot. 3. The four greater cold ſeeds, 
Viz, cucumber, cucurbit, citfuls, and 
melons. 4. The four leſſer cold ſeeds, 
wiz. endive, ſcariola, lettuce, and pur- 
ſlain,” See ANI1SE, FENNEL, Sc. 

But beſides theſe, there are many other 
ſeeds preſcribed for their medicinal vir- 
tues ; as thoſe of coriander, dill, thlaſpi, 
muſtard, linſeed, foenugreek, cartha- 
mus, navew, ricinus, ſorrel, pſyllium, 


ſtaveſacre, Sc. See CORIANDER, c. 
Change of SEED. See CHANGE. | 


Seed-wheat ſhould be bought from the 
crop on a ftrong clay-land, whatever 
kind of land it is to be ſowed upon. A 
white clay is a good change for a red 
clay, and a red clay for a white; but 


whatever the land be, from which the 
ſeed is taken, it may be infected, if that 
be not changed there the preceding year; 


and then there may be danger, though 


it be had from ever ſo proper a land. It 


is a rule among the farmers, never to buy 
ſeed wheat from a ſandy foil ; they ex- 
preſs their diſlike of this by the coarſe 
rhime; ſand is a change for no land. 
See SMUT. 


ſuch roots of gilliflowers, Sc. as come 


from ſeed ſown. Allo the young tender 


ſhoots of any plants that are newly ſown. 


SEEDY, in the brandy-trade, a term uſed 


by the dealers, to denote a fault that is 
found in ſeveral parcels of french brandy, 
which renders them unſaleable. The 
French ſuppoſe that theſe brandies obtain 
the flavour which they expreſs by this 
name, rom weeds that grow among the 
vines from whence the wine of which this 


brandy is made was preſſed. However 


it be, the thing is evident, and the taſte 
not of any one kind, ſome taſting ſtrong- 
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or outer coverings ; but the ſeeds of all 


rectification 
is very little underſtood abroad, though 


to purify theſe brandies. See the article 


SEG 

ly of aniſeed, ſome of caraway-ſeed, 

and ſome others of the ſtrong flavour- 

ed ſeeds of 1 The buſineſs of 
of ſpirits, Dr. Shaw obſerves, 


much practiſed with us; and there is no 
doubt but that the ſame means which we 
uſe to rectify malt ſpirits, would alfo ſerve 


RECTIFIcATION. 


SEEING, the act of perceiving objects by 


the organ of fight ; or it is the ſenſe we 
have of external obje&s by means of the 
eye, See the article StGHT. 

The apparatus, or diſpoſition, of the parts 


neceſlary to ſeeing, as alſo the obſtruttion 
of that ſenſe from whatever cauſe, may 
be ſeen under the article EYE, and the 


manner wherein ſeeing is performed 
under the article VISION. | 


SEELING, in the manege, a horſe is ſaid 


to ſee] when he begins to have white eye- 


brows, that is, when there grows on that 
part about the breadth of a farthing of 
white hairs, mixed with thoſe of his 
natural colour, which is a mark of old 
age. It is ſaid, that a horſe never ſeels 
till he is fourteen years old, and always 


does Before he js ſixteen years. T 


SEELING, at ſea, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe 


light, ſorrel, and black fooner ſeel than 
any other. Horſe-jockeys uſually pull 
out. thoſe hairs with pincers, put it there 


be ſo many, that it cannot be done with- *- 
out making the horſe loo bald and ugly, 
then they colour their eye- brows, that 


they may not appear old. 


nearly with heeling : when a ſhip lies 
down conſtantly, or ſteadily on one fide, 
the ſeamen ſay, ſhe heels, and they call 
It ſeeling when ſhe tumbles violently and 


ſuddenly, by reaſon of the ſea forſaking 


her, as they call it, that is, the waves 
leaving her for a time in a bowling ſea. 


When a ſhip thus tumbles fo leeward, 


they call it leeſeel, and in this there is 
not much danger, even in a ſtorm, be- 
cauſe the fea will ealily right her up 
again; but if ſhe rowls or ſeels to wind- 


ward, there is fear of her coming over 


too ſhort or ſuddenly, and ſo having the 
ſea break right into her, be either ſound- 


ered, or have ſome of her upper works 
carried away. 


SEES, a city of France, in the province 


of Normandy, fituated eaſt long. 20%, 
north lat. 49? 40“. 


SEGEBERG, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of lower Saxony, and dutchy of 


Holſtein, 
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' Holſtein, fituated twenty-ſeven miles 


' north-eaſt of Hamburg. 

SEGEDIN, a city of upper Hungary, 
ſituated on the river Teyſſe, in eaſt long. 
21, north lat. 4621. 

SEGESWAEE, a city of Tranſylvania, 
ſituated eaſt long. 24“, north lat. 470 25. 

SEGMENT of & circle, in geometry, that 
part of the circle contained between a 
chord and an arch of the ſame circle. 
See CIRCLE, ARCH, and CHoRD. 
Thus the portion AFB (plate CCXLIV. 
fig. 2. n 1.) comprehended between the 

arch AFB, and the chord, A B is a 
ſegment of the circle AB FD. As it 
is evident every ſegment of a circle muſt 
either be greater or leſs than a ſemicircle, 
the greater part of the circle cut off by 
a chord, i. e. the part greater than a ſe- 


micircle, is called the greater ſegment, as 


AD E B, and the leſſer part, or the part 
leſs than a ſemicircle, the leſſer ſegment, 
as AFB. NE 

From what has been ſaid under CIRCLE it 
appears, that the area of the ſeQtor 
ABC D, n*® 2. is procuged by multiply - 


ing half of the arch into the radius, and 
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SEGORBE, a city of Spain, in the pro- 


SEI 


_vince of Valencia, fituated thirty miles 
north · weſt of Valencia. f 
SEGOVIA, a city of Manila, the largeſt 
of the Philippine Iſlands, ſituated in eaſt 
long. 119?, north lat. 189 30'. 
This is alſo the name of a city of Spain, 
in the province of Old Caſtile, ſituated 
weſt long. 4 35, north lat. 41, 
SEGRA, a river of Spain, which riſing 
in the north of Catalonia, and running 
ſouth-weſt, diſcharges itſelf into the Ebro, 
at Miquinenca, 
SEGREANT, is the herald's word for a 
griffon, when drawn in a leaping 


poſture, and diſplaying his wings as if 
ready to fly. 


SEGUE, in the italian muſic, is often found 
before aria, alleluja, amen, &c, to ſhew 
that thoſe portions or parts are to be ſung 
e after the laſt note of that 
part over which it is writ; but if theſe 
words /i piace, or ad libitum, are joined 
therewith, it ſignifies, that theſe portions 
may be ſung or not, at pleaſure. 

SEGURA, a town of Portugal, in the 
province of Beira, ten miles north-weſt 


likewiſe that the area of the ſegment... of Alcantara. This is alſo the name of 


ADC is found by ſubtracting from the 
area of the ſector, the area of the triangle 


ABC. See SECTOR... 


' SEGMENT of @ ſphere, is a part of a ſphere 


terminated by a portion of its ſurface, 
and a plane which cuts it off, paſſing 
ſomewhere out of the center; bein 
more properly called the ſection of a 
ſphere. 
he baſe of ſuch a ſegment, it is evident, 

is always a circle for finding the ſolid 
contents of the ſegment of a ſphere. 
See the article FRUSTUM. 

SEGMENT is ſometimes alſo extended to the 
d. of the ellipſes, and other curvi- 
inear figures. 8 

Line f SEGMENTs, See SECTOR. 

SEGMENTUM, among the Romans, an 
ornament of lace, uſed by the women 
on their ſhoulders, which according to 


ſome, refembled our ſhoulder-knots. 
Segmenta, were-alſo a kind of teſſelated 


or moſaic pavements, made up of pieces 
of various thapes and colours, but which 
had an uniform and regular arrange- 
ment. | 

SEGMOIDAL, valves, in anatomy, little 
valves of the pulmonary artery, thus 
called from their reſembling ſegments of 
circles, but more uſually called femi- 
lunar valves. | 


a town in Spain, in the province of New 
Caſtile, and territory of La Mancha, 
ſituated among the mountains of Segura, 
welt long. 2® 50, north lat. 38 25. 

SEJANT, a term uſed in heraldry, when 
a lion, or other beaſt, is drawn in an 
eſcutcheon, fitting like a cat, with his 
fore-feet ſtrait, x 


SEIGNIORY, dominium, in our law, is 


uſed for a manor or lordſhip of a ſeigneur, 
or lord of the fee or manor. 
SEIGNORAGE, fignifies the right, or 
due belonging to a ſeigneur, or lord; 
but it is particularly uſed for a duty be- 
longing to the prince, fer the coining of 
money; called alſo coinage, which under 
our antient kings, was five ſhillings for 
every pound of gold brought in the maſs 
to be coined, and a ſhilling for every 
X Sf weight of ſilver. At preſent the 
ing claims no ſeignorage at all, but the 
ſubject has his money coined at the pub- 
lic expence; nor has the king any ad- 
vantage therefrom, but what he has from 
the alloy. See COINING. 
SEISIN, in law, ſignifies poſſeſſion. See 
the article POSSESSION. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, premier ſeiſin, for 
the firſt poſſeſhon, &c. See PREMIEB. 
Seifin is divided into that in deed or in 
tat, and that in law; a ſeiſin in deed is 
where 
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where ai poſſeſſion is actually taken; but 


a ſeiſin in law is, where lands deſcend, 
and the party has not entered thereon, ; 


6 


or in other wards, it is, Where a. perſon - 


has a right to lands, Cc. and is by-wron 
diſſeiſed of them. A ſeiſin in law is hel. 
to be ſufficient to avow on; thou 
bringing of un aſſiſe, actual ſeiſin is re- 
quired; and where ſeiſin is alledged, the 
perſon pleading it, muſt ſnew of what 
eſtate he is ſeiſed, Sc. See the article 
LIVERY of ſerfin. Tt | 
Seiſin of a ſuperior ſervice, is deemed to 
be a ſeiſin of all inferior and caſual 
ſervices, that are incident thereto. ; and 
ſeiſin of a leſſee for years, is ſufficient 
for him in reverſio n 
SEISINA HABEN DA GA REX HABUIT.' 
ANNUM, DIEM ET vas run, a writ 
. which lies for delivery of ſeiſin to the 
lord of lands or tenements, forfeited b 


a felon, after the king, in right of his 


prerogative, has had the year, day, and 
waſte therein. | 


SEISINAM HABERE FACIAS., See the 


article HABERE, e 1 6 
SEISOR. See the article DisskisoR. 
SEIZE, SEAzE, or SEASE, in the ſea- 
language, is to make faſt, u 


with rope-yarn. The ſeizing of a boat 

is a rope tied to a ring, or little chain in 

the foreſhip of the boat, hy which means 
it is faſtened to the fide of the ſhip. 


SEIZING, in falconry, is when a hawk 


gripes her prey, or any thing elſe fait 
between her claws, _ 
SEIZURE, in commerce, an arreſt of 
ſome merchandize, moveable, or other 
matter, either in conſequence of ſome 
law, or of ſome expreis order of the 
ſovereign. Contraband goods, thoſe ſrau- 
dulently entered, or landed without en- 
. .tering at all, or at wrong places, are ſub- 
ject to ſejzure, In ſeizures, among us, 
one half goes to the informer, and the 
other half to the king. 6 
SELAGINOIDES, in botany, a name 


25 whereby ſome authors call the lycopo- 


dium. See LYCOPODIUM. _ 


SELAGO, in botany, a genus of the di- 
dynamia- angioſpermia claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereot is monopetalous ; the 
tube is very ſmall, and ſcarcely per- 
_ forated ; the limb is patent, quinquifid, 
and almoſt equal; there is no pericar- 
pium, the corolla inveſting the ſeed, which 
is ſingle and roundiſh, _ 
SELAGO, is alſo a ſynonymous name for 
the lycopodium, See LyYCoropiun. 
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to the 
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ticularſy to faſten two ropes, together,” form z the ſecond order is the ſelenitze 


7 


SELBV, a town of Yorkſhire; ſituated 
ten miles ſouth of Vox N 


SELENDERS, in the manege, are hopes | 


or mangy ſores, in the bending. of a 
horſe's hough, as the malanders are in 
the knees. See MALAN DER S. 
SELENEUSIAN EARTH, in natural hiſ- 
tory, a looſe, friable light and, White 
marle, called by late authors, mineral- 
agaric. See AGARIC. Et, 
SELENITZE,. M0ON-$STONE, in natural 
hiſtory, a claſs of foſſils,” naturally and 
eſſentially ſimple, not inflammable nex 


ſoluble in water, compoſed of flender 


filaments, ranged into fine and even thin 
flakes, and thoſe diſpoſed into regular 
figures, in the different genera, approach- 
ing to a rhomboide, a hexangular column, 
or a rectangled inequilateral parallelo- 


- gram, fiſſil like the talcs, but that not 


only horizontally, but perpendicularly 


* 
* Y 4 7 


alſo, flexile in a ſmall degree, but not 


at all elaſtic ; not fermenting with acid 
menſtrua, and readily calcining in the 


E. 1 5 ; 
Of this claſs, Dr. Hill makes ſeven orders, 
and under theſe orders ten genera. The 


* 


plates, approaching to a rhomboidal 
with horizontal plates, of a. columnar 


and anfang form ; the third order com- 
prehen 


© tabulated ; of the fourth order, are the 


flat ſelenitz, of no determinately angular 


figure; of the fifth order, are the l 
lenitz formed of plates perpendicularly 


arranged; of the ſixth order are -thote- 


ſelenitz formed of a congeries of plates, 
ranged in form of a ſtar; and of the 
ſeventh order are thoſe ſelenitæ of a com- 


plex and indeterminate; figure, This 
koſſile is found in ſtrata of clay uſualx 


of the blue tough kind ; we have it in 
many parts in England, particularly 
about Shotover hills in Oxfordſhire; in 
ſeveral places of Northamptonſhire, Lei- 
ceſterſhire, and about Epſom, in Surry. 
In medicine, it is a very powertul 
aſtringent, and is of effect in diarrhœas, 
dyſenteries, and hæmorrhages of all 
kinds. It ſtands alſo recommended as 
a coſmetic. The people of Northampton - 


ſhire call it ſtaunch, and ule: it in ha- 


morrhages of all kinds, with ſucceſs. 
SELENOGRAPHY, a branch of coſino- 


graphy, which deſcribes the moon and 


all the parts and appearances thereof, as 
- | geography 


firſt order is the ſelenitz, with horizontal 


thoſe ſelenitæ whoſe filaments. 15 = 
are viſibly arranged into plates, but in 
the whole maſles appear ſtriated, not 
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"geography does thoſe of the earth. See 
„ . rum s 
SEEEUCID A, in chronology. Æra of the 
ſeleucide, or the ſyro- macedonian æra, 
is a computation of time, commencir 
from the eſtabliſhment of the ſeleucidæ, 
u race of greek kings, who reigned as 
ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great, in 
Syria, as the Ptolomies did in Egypt. 
This zra we find expreſſed in the book 
of the Maccabees, and on a great number 
of greek medals, ſtruck by the cities of 
#Syria, Se. The Rabbins call it the æra 
of contracts; and the Arabs therik dil- 
' karnain, that is, the æra of the two 
horns. According to the beſt accounts, 
the firſt year of this æra falls in the year 
+311 before Chriſt, being twelve years 
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aſter Alexander's death. 
SELINGENSK OY, a town of Aſiatic 
Muſcovy, in the pr A 
ſituated on the 1 from Tobolſki to 
China, on the river Selinga: in eaſt long. 
ork I © we 
SELINUM, in botany, a genus of the 
* pentandria_digynia claſs of plants, the 
i ee whereof is uniform; the 


Ko- cordated petals ; there is no peri- 


long, compreſſo plane figure, ftriated each 
way in the middle, and ſeparable into 
two parts; the feeds are two, of an ob- 
long elliptic figure, plane on each fide, 
and edged with membranaceous rims at 
Ee Gd #3 c ( 
SELKIRK, a borough town of Scotland, 
in the county of Tweedale, fituated 
thirty two miles ſouth of Edinburgh. 
SELL, in Fuilding, is of two.kinds, viz. 


piece of timber, in a timber-building, 
and that on which the whole ſuper- 
© ſtructure is raiſed ; and the window ſell, 
called alſo window-loil, is the bottom 
piece in a window-frame. © 
SELLA EQuIiNA, TURCICA, or 'SPHE - 
-* 'NOTDES, a name given to the four apo- 
- phyſes of the os ſphenoides, or cruci- 
- forme, in the brain, in regard of their 


called by the greek name clinoides. Here- 
nin are contained the pituarity gland, and 
in ſome-animals, the rete mirabile. 
EMEIOTICA, or SEMEIOS1S, gel- 

run, that part of medicine which con - 
f fiders the ſigns or indications of health 
and diſeaſes, and enables the phyſician 
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ſingle flowers conſiſt each of five unequal. 
inte 


ground: ſell, which denotes the loweſt 


breve; 
forming a reſemblance of a ſaddle, which 
the Latins call ſella. They are ſometimes 


ſee SEMI-TONE and SEMI-TONIC. 


E r 


SEM. 


to jud o what is, was, or will be, tlie 
ſtate, d gee, order, and effect, of ' health 
Tod | ET ST Oi 0 


SEMENDRIA; a town of european Turky, 
in the province of 'Serviz, ſituated on 
che Danube, thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of 


Belgrade, ': 


mn FERLE,! in 9 antiquity, 


fealts held annually among the Romans, 
to obtain'of.'the gods a plentiful harveſt. 


They were celebrated in the temple of 


Tellus, where ſolemn ſacrifices were offer- 
ed to Tellus and Ceres. Theſe ' feaſts 
were held about ſeed-time, uſually in 
the month of January; for Macrobius 
obſerves, they were moveable feaſts. 
They had their name from ſemen, ſeed, 


SEME TS, sUMMETs, or SUMMITS, in 
botany, the ſame with the antherze. See 
the article ANTHERZ, * AR, 

vince of Siberia, SEM, a word borrowed ffom the latin, 
ſignifying bah, but only uſed in com- 

' poſition with other words, as in the fol- 


lowing articles, 


In malic, ſemi has three ſeveral uſages ; 


firſt, when prefixed to the name of a 
note, it expreſſes a diminution of half 
its value, as in ſemi-breve, &c. Secondly, 
when added to the name of an interval, 


*carpium : the ſruit is of an ellipties: ob- it expreſſes a diminution, not of half, 
but of a leſſer ſemi-tone, or four commas 
in the whole compals, as in ſemi-diapente, 


Sc. Thirdly, it ſometimes alſo ſigniſies 
an imperfection, thus, ſemi - circolo, or 


circolo-mezzo, ſignifies an imperfect 


circle, which is the mark of imperfect 


time, that is, of double time; whereas 


the circle being a character of perfection, 


marks triple time. 


Semi- breve is a note or meaſure of time, 
comprehending the ſpaee of two minims, 
or tour crotchets, or half a breve. See 
Min1iM, CRoTCHET, Sec. 

The ſemi-breve is accounted one meaſure 
or time, or the integer in fractions and 
multiples, whereby, the time of the 
other notes is expreſſed : thus a minim 


is expreſſed by r, a crotchet by F, &c., 


that is, by + of a meaſure or ſemi- 
a reve by two, and a long by 
four; that is, by tour meaſures or ſemi- 
breves. | 
For the ſemi-chroma, ſee the articles 


Chou and Quaver, For the ſemi- 
circolo ſee CIkcOLO-MEZ ZO. For the 


ſemi · diapaſon, ſemi- diapente, ſemi · dia- 
teſſaron, ice DiAPASs ON, DIA ENTE, Sc. 
And for the ſemi- tone and ſemi-tonic, 


For 
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breve, &c. ſee the article CHARAc- 
vun ine 1c 4 


$EMI:ARIANG; in church-hiſtory, à branch 


of the antiepit arians, conſiſting of ſuch 
as im appearance condemned the errors of 


that hereſiarch, but "= acquĩeſced in 


ſome of the principles thereof, only 


palliating and concealing them under 
ſofter and more moderate terms. 


They 
would not allow, with the catholics, that 
the ſon was homoouſios, i. e. of the 
ſame ſubſtance, but homoiouſios, i. e. of 
a like ſubſtance, with the father; and 


thus, though, in expreſſion, they differed 
from the orthodoxy in a ſingle letter only, 
yet, in effect, they denied the divinityio* 


Jeſus Chriſt, and placed him in the rank 


of creatures. l 
SEMI-CIRCLE,/in geometry, half a circle, 
| | ones, by ſemi-diameters of the body of 


or that ſiguxe comprehended between the 


diameter of a circle and half the circum- 


ference. See CIRCLE. 


SEMI-CIRCLE 1s alſo an inſtrument uſed in 
| ſurveying, otherwiſe called graphometer. 


See GRAPHOMETER, 


* 
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D 
For the ſoveral characters of the ſemi - 


colon. 
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degree are to be diſtinguiſhed by a ſemĩ- 
See SENTENCE, &co. 


142 
SEMI-CUBICAL parabola, in the higher 


geometry, a curve of the ſecond order, 


vrherein the cubes of the ordinates are as 
the ſquares of the abſciſſes. Its equation 


is a . | et 77 
SEMI-CUPIFH, in medicine, an half-bath, 


wherein the patient is only placed up tg 


the navel. 


8 


EMI-DIAMETER, half the diameter, | or a 
right line drawn from the center of a cir» 


cle, or ſphere, to its cipcumference; be- 
ing the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
the radius. See Rapius. © © 

The diſtances, ' diameters, Cc. of the 
heavenly bodies, are ufually eſtimated, by 
aſtronomers, in ſemi-diameters of the 
earth; and the diſtances of the ſecondary 


- planets from their reſpective primary 


the primary planet. 


t See . DISTANCE, 
DIAMETER, and PLANET. *' : 


SEMI-DOUBLE, in the romiſh breviary, a 


term applied er offices and feſtivals 
as are celebrated with leſs ſolemnity than 


SEMI-COLON, in grammar, one of the + the double ones, but yet with mere than 


points or ſtops uſed to diſtinguiſh the ſe- the ſingle ones. The ſemĩ- doupſe office 
veral members of ſentences from each bas double veſpers, and nine leſſons at 


bother. See PUNCTUATION. 
The mark, or character, of the ſemi- 


colon is (; Nand has its name as being 


ſomewhat of leſs effect than a colon, or 
as demanding a ſhorter pauſe. The 
uſe of the ſemi- colon, the grammarians 
generally ſay, is to mark a ſenſe leſs 
complete than the colon, and more com- - 


plete than a comma; but this conveys a 
very obſcure idea: beſides, our beſt 
writers ſeem to uſe them promiſcuouſly, 
See COLON, | 

But Mr. Ward, who is ſaid to have firſt 


| ſettled a juſt ule of the ſemi- colon, holds, 


that it is properly uſed to diſtinguiſh the 
conjunct members of ſentences, * Now 


by a conjun& member of a ſentence, he 

means ſuch a one as contains at leaſt two 

"ſimple members. Whenever then a ſen- 
tence can be divided into ſeveral mem- 


bers of the ſame degree, which are again 
diviſible into other ſimple members, the 
former are to be ſeparated by a ſemi- 


colon. But though the proper ufe of 
the ſemi-colon be to aiftingwith 
members, it is not neceſſary that a 
members divided hereby be conjunct; 
for upon dividing a ſentence into great 
aud equal parts, if one of them be con- 
junct, all whoſe other parts of the ſame 


3 
the 


* „55 


mattins, but the anthems are not re- 


4 


doubled. It is performed on n 
on the octaves; and on feaſts, marked 
for ſemi - double in the calendar. 


SEMIFLOSCULOUS, in botany, a term 


uſed to expreſs the flowers of a certain 


claſs of plants of which the dandelion, 
hawk-weed, and the like, are kinds. 
Theſe ſemifloſcules are petals, hollow in 
their lower part, but in their upper 
flat, and continued in the ſhape of a 
tongue. See FLOSCULOVUS. _ | 


SEMIGALIA, the eaſtern diviſion of the 

dutchy of Courland in Poland. 3 
SEM. INT EROSSE US IxDIc is, in ana- 
tomy, a ſmall, ſhort, flat muſcle, veiy 


like the antithenar, or internal ſemi- 
interoſſeus of the thumb. It is ſituated 


obliquely on one fide of that of the 


thumb, between the firſt phalanx thereof 


and the firſt metacarpal bone. It is faxed 


by one end to the outſide of the baſis of 


the firſt phalanx of the thumb, and, by 


the other end it is fixed near the head of 
the firſt phalanx of the index, on that 


ſide next the thumb. 


SEMI-LUNAR VALVES, in anatomy, are 


three ſmall valves, or membranes, of 2 
ſemi-lunar figure, placed inthe orifice of 


the pulmonary artery, to prevent the re- 
16Q 2 by lapſe 
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 SEMI-PROOF, or 
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Llapfe of the blood into the heart at the 
time of its dilatation. See the article 
HEART. | R 
SEMWI-MEMUBRANOs us, in anatomy, a long, 
thin muſcle, partly tendinous; ſituated 
on the backſide of the thigh, a little to- 
wards the inſide; being one of the five 
-- Aexors of the tibia. It ariſes from the 


, _ *+ tubercleof the iſchium. 


SEMt-ORDINATE, in conics, &c. the half 
of an ordinate. See ORDINATE. 
SEMI-PARABOLA, in geometry, a' curve 


8. * 4 3 1 — 1 mn 
defined by the equation a x =: 


» 
as ax*—=y?, and ax —=y*.. See the 
article PARABOLA, „ . 

In ſemi-parabolas, y :v 


ag & . ; or the 


powers of the ſemi - ordinates are, ag the 
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of vrhich there are many abroad; it be · 
ing ordained, by the council of Trent, 
_that there be a ſeminary belonging to each 
cathedral, under the direction of the 
A IT 07s a 09 3t 
In the reign of queen Elizabeth, the ro+ 
man catholics projected the founding 
engliſh ſeminaries abroad, in order from 
thence to be furniſhed with miſſionaries 
to perpetuate and increaſe their commu- 
nion in Britain. But, by a ſtatute of 
that princeſs, it is made a premunire 
to contribute to the maintenance of a po- 
piſh ſeminary: and by one of James I. 
no perſons are to go, or be ſent, to popiſh 
leminaries, to be inſtructed or educated, 
under divers penalties and diſabilities 
mentioned in the ſtatute. 


SEMINARY, in gardening, denotes the 


wers of the ſemi- abſciſſes one degres ſeed plot, or place allotted for raiſin 


ower; for inſtance, in cubical ſen . ; 
- parabolas the cubes of the ordinates are 


as the ſquares of the abſciſſes; that is, 
Tzu: z& * : 27, * 
SEMI-PELAGIANS, in church-hiſtory, a 
„branch of the pelagians, ſo called be- 
cauſe they pretended, to keep a medium 


> 


© "between the pelagians and the orthodox 


See the article PELAC IAN Ss. 9 


ters of law. See PROO F. 
SEMI-CVARKTILE, or SEMI-QUADRATE, 
the ſame with octant. See the article 
Ocraur. © 5 

SEMI-QUAVER, in muſic. See QUAVER. 
SEMI-QUINTILE, an aſpect of the planets 

when thirty-ſix-degrees from each other. 

See the article ASPECT. _ 
 SEMI-SEXTILE, marked S. S. is an aſpect 


of two planets when diſtant only thirty 


degrees. | 

SEM1-TONE, in muſic, one of the degrees 
or concinnous intervals of concords, 
The ratio of the ſemi-tone is 15: 16. See 
the article Towne. 5 

SENI- Toxic ſcale, a ſcale, or ſyſtem of 
mulic, conſiſting of twelve degrees in 
the oftave, being an improvement of the 
diatonic-ſcale, by inſerting between each 


two notes thereof another note, which 


divides the interval or tone into two un- 
equal parts called ſemi- tones. 
article DIATONIC. 


SEMINAL, ſeminalis, in anatomy and 
medicine, ſomething belonging to the ſe- 
men, or ſeed, See the articles SEED and 
SPERMATIC, | 

SEMINARY, a kind of college, or 

' ſchool, where youth are inſtructed in the 
cexemonies, &c. of the ſacred miniſtry, 


LF-PROOF, in mat- 


See the 


plants from ſeed, and keeping them till 
they are fit to be removed into the garden 
or nurſery, [541 
When the ſeminary is intended for trees, 
it muſt be large, and of a ſoil adapted 
to the generality of the trees intended to 
be raiſed in it: but that which is moſt in 
uſe is for the ſupply. of the flower-gar- 
den, and is the place where flowers are 
to be raiſed from their ſeeds, to pro- 
cure varieties; or, as the: floriſts ex- 
preſs it, new flowers; as alſo for the 
ſowing all the biennial plants, to ſuc- 
ceed thoſe which decay in the. flower- 
garden. f | | 
The ſeminary ſhould always be ſituated 
at ſome diſtance from the houſe, and be 
walled or paled round, and kept under 
lock and key, to keep out dogs, Sc. and 
to prevent a great deal of damage that is 
frequently done by thoſe who are not 
acquainted with gardening, before they 
are aware of it. The ſeveral directi- 
ons for the management of the ſemi- 
nary, are to be ſeen under the names of 
the ſeveral plants intended to be raiſed 
r | | 
SEMINA TION, in natural hiſtory, de- 
notes the manner, or act, of ſhedding and 
diſperſing the ſeeds of plants, which is 
effected ſeveral ways. Some are heavy 
enough to fall directly to the ground; 
others are furniſhed with a pappus, or 
down, that they may, by means thereof, 
be diſperſed by the wind; and ethers 


, which burſting open with conſiderable 
force, dart or throw out the ſeeds to difx 
ferent diſtances, l 


SEMINERVQSUS, 


again are contained in elaſtic capſules, 
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SEMINERVOSUS, in anatomy, one of 
the flexor muſcles of the leg, which 
ariſes from the iſchium, and is inſerted 
into the upper part of the tibia. | 
SEMIS, in roman gntiquity, the half of an 

as. See the article As. 
SEMISPINALIS, ar SgMIsPINOSUS, in 
anatomy, one of the extenſor muſcles of 
the back and loins, has its origin from 
the os ſacrum and vertebræ of the loins, 
and its termination at the upper vertebræ 
of the thorax, eſpecially. at their ſpinofe 
2 it coheres very firmly to 
the longiſſimus dorſi and ſacro-lumbaris, 
the other two extenſors of the back and 
loins. | 2 ö : 
SEMIT A LUMINOSA, a name given to a 
lucid tract in the heavens, which may be 
ſeen about ſix o' clock at night, a little 
before the vernal equinox, extending from 


wards. the pleiades. 
Caſſini and Facio have both obſerved this 
phenomenon ; the former thinks it ariſes 
from a vaſt number of ſmall planets en- 
compaſſing the ſun, which give this light 
from reflection. | & 
SEMLIN, or ZEMLIN, a town of Sclayo- 
nia, ſubje& to the houſe of Auſtria, 
eaſt long. 21, and north lat. 45“, 
SEMPERVIVUM, in botany, a genus of 
the dodecandria- polygynia claſs of 
the corolia whereof conſiſts of twelve ob- 
long, lanceolated, acute, hollow petals, 
a little larger than the cup; the fruit 
conſiſts of twelve oblong compreſſed cap- 
ſules, placed in an orbicular order, acu- 
minated outwards, and opening internal- 
ly; the ſeeds are numerous, roundiſh, 
and {mall, 


This genus comprehends the great houſe- | 


leek and the tree houſeleek. 

This plant ſtands recommended as a 
cooler; though its ſenſible qualities diſ- 
cover no great foundation for any virtue 

of this king. 

SEMUR, the name of two towns of Bur- 
gundy, in France, one thirty-four miles 
welt of Dijon, and the other forty · ſix 
miles north-weſt of Lyons. [ 

SENA, or SENNA, in botany, a ſhrub with 


crooked. and compreſſed fruit, and lan- 


ceolated pinnæ: it is a ſpecies of caſſia. 


See the article Cass1A. | 8 
Sena-leaves are much uſed for their pur- 
gative virtue; but are apt to gripe, un- 

leſs given with proper correctives, as co- 


riander, aniſeed, ginger, raiſins, and ſalt 


of tartar ; wich are added to the infu- 


þon of the leaves, occaſionally; but there 


1 


but then they alſo purge leſs, ſo that 


9 
en 


is no correQive ſo effectual, as diluting tt” 
with a large quantity of the liquid its in- 


fuſien is taken in, as broth or water- 


el. This, and the method of correct- 


- ing it by the alkaline ſalts, are the o 
proper ones; becauſe they have it in f 


force as a purgative, indeed rather 
add to it than otherwiſe. In inflamma- 


- tory caſes, hæmorrhages, and diſorders. ' 


of the breaſt, ſena is to be avoided as a 
purge 3 but, in all other caſes, it is a 
fafe and excellent cathartic. 

The pods of ſena are alſo purgative, and 
are. obſerved to gripe the patient leſs; 


doſe, 


require to be given in à much larger 


and even then operate but languidly. 
SENATE, ſenatus, in general, is an aſ- 
ſembly, or council, af ſenaters; that is, 
of the principal inhabitants of a ſtate, 
the weſtern edge of the horizon up to- Who have a ſhare in the government. 
| "The ſenate of antient Rome is, of all 


others, the moſt celebrated : it exerciſed 


no contentious juriſdiftion, but appoint- 

ed judges, either from among the ſena- 
tors or knights, to determine proceſſes : 

it alſo app 

and diſpoſed of the revenues of the com- 

monwealth, Sc. Yet did not the whole 


ointed governors of provinces, 


ſovereign power reſide in the ſenate, ſince 
it —_ not elett magiſtrates, make laws, 
or decide of war and peace; in all which _ 
cafes the ſenate was obliged to conſult 
the people... s 5; 

According to Dr. Middleton, the con- 
ſtant and regular ſupply of the ſenate was 
from the annual magiſtrates ; who, by 


virtue of their ſeveral offices, acquired a 


right to ſit and vote in that aſſembly ; 
the ufual gradation of theſe offices being 
that of quzſtor, tribune of the people, 
ædile, prætor, and conſul. See the ar- 

ticles QU&STOR, TRIBUNE, SS. 
But though theſe offices gave both an 


immediate right, and actual entrance in- 


to the ſenate ; yet the ſenatorial charac- 
ter was not eſteemed complete, till the 
new ſenators had been enrolled by the 
cenſors, at the next general luſtrum, or 
review of all the orders of the city. See 
the articles CENSOR and LUSTRUM. 

The ſenate always met of - courſe en the 
firſt of January, for the inauguration of 
the new coniuls; and in all months uni- 


verſally, there were three days, wiz. the 
calends, nones, and ides, on which it 


regularly met: but it always met on ex- 
traordinary occaſions, when called to-—- 


gether by conſul, tribune, or diftator. 


SENATOR, 
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ber of ſome ſenate. 


SENAT US Av©OTORITAS;, a vote of the 


roman ſenate; drawn up in the ſame form 
with a decree; but without its force, as 
: having been hindred from paſſing into a 
decree, by ſome of the tribunes of the 
t 


SENATUS CONSULTUM;, a decree: of the 


roman ſenate, pronounced on ſome que- 
. tion or point of law; which, when paſl- 
ed, made a part of the roman law. See 
the article CIVIL TAW. part. 
SENECA, or SENEGA. See SENBEGA.. 
SENECIO, GROUNDSEL, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the ſyngenefra-polygamia-ſuperfiua 
claſs of plants, with a floſculous flower, 
contained in à one leaved cup; there is 
a ſingle downy ſeed, after each floſculg. 
Common groundſel, taken in a ſtwung 
infuſion, is emetic, : it is par 
' {mall doſes in the jaundice, dropſy, and 
.. heamorrhages'z and externally it is uſed 
in omtments, for diſorders of the ſkin. 


F 


| SENEF, a town on the confines of Hain- 


: *ault,- twelve miles eaſt of Mons. 
SENEGA, or SENEGAL, a river of Negro- 
land, in Africa, which falls into the At- 
lantic ocean, in 16“ north lat. hence 
the gum ſenega is imported. See the ar- 
nice Gun... | 
SENEGA, SENECA, or SENEKA, RATTLE- 
SNAKE- KOOT, in the materia medica. 
See the article SERPENTARIA, ' 
SENESCHAL, ſeneſchallus, à term anti- 
ently uſed for ſteward, or majordomo. 
See the article STEWARD, 
SENEZ, a town of Provence, in France, 
forty-ſix miles north-eaſt of Aix. 
SENLIS, a town of the Iſle of France, 
twenty - ſix miles north of Paris. 
SENNA, or SENA. See SENA. 
SENNE, a river of the auſtrian Netherlands, 
which, riſing in Hainault, paſſes by Bruſ- 
ſels, and falls ito the Demer, below 
Mechlin. 


SENOPLE, or SiworrE. See the article = 


SINOPLE. | q 
SENORIA, in botany, a name uſed by 
ſome for the bonana- tree. | 


SENS, a town of Champain, in France, 1 


ſituated on the river Yonne, lixty miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Paris. | 
SENSATION, in philoſophy, the art of 


- © | perceiving external objects, by means of 


the ſenſes. See the articles SENSE and 
PERCEPTION. | 


SENSE, a faculty of the ſoul, whereby it 


perceives external objects, by means of 
the impreſſions they make on certain or- 


L 2866 
SENATOR, in general, denotes z mem- 


SE N 
gans of the body. Theſe organs of ſen- 
ation are commonly reckoned five, wit. 
the eye, whereby we: ſee objects; the 
ear, which enables us to hear ſounds; the 
noſe, by which we receive the ideas of 
different ſmells; the palate, by which we 
judge of taſtes ; and the cutis, or ſkin, 
which enables us to feel the different 
forms, hardneſs, or ſoftneſs of bodies. 
See the articles EYE, EAR, @c. as al- 
fo VIS lo, HEARINO, &c, 1 
Some alſo give the name of internal ſenſes 
to the determinations of the mind to be 
pleaſed with certain forms and ideas, 
perceived by the means of corporeal or- 
gans of ſenſe; and hence they uſe the term 
moral ſenſe, for a determination of the 


mind to be pleaſed with the contempla- 
tion of thoſe affections, actions, or cha- 
racters, which we call virtuous. Fe? 
SENSITIVE soul, a denomination given 


to the fouls of brutes, either as intimat- 
ing its utmoſt faculty to be that of ſenſa- 
tion; or becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be cor- 
poreal, ſo as to be an object of our ſenſes, 
. See the article Sour. eee 
SENSKATIVE PLANT, zzimoſa, in botany, 
aPepus of the polyandria-monogynia claſs 
of plants, with a ſmall, funnel-faſhion- 
ed, femi-quinquifid flower: its fruit is 
a long pod, containing a great many 
roundiſh ſeeds. > | 
This genus comprehends the mimoſa or 
. ſenſitive plant, the acacia of Tourne- 
fort, and the inga of Plumier. 
The ſenſitive plant is ſo denominated 
from its remarkable property of receding 
from the touch, and giving ſigns, as it 
were, of animal life and ſenſation : this 
motion it performs by means of three 
diſtin articulations, wiz. of a fingle 
leaf with its pedicle, of the pedicle to its 
branch, and of the branch to the trunk or 
main ſtem; the primary motion of all which 
is the cloſing of the two halves of the leaf 
on its rib ; then the rib er pedicle itſelf 
cloſes; and if the motion wherewith the 
lant is moved be very ftrong, the very 
ranches have the ſenſation propagated to 
them, and apply themſelves to the main 
fem, as the fimple leaves did before to 
their ribs, and theſe ribs to their branches; 
ſo that the whole plant, in this ſtate, 
forms itſelf, from a very complexly 
\ branched figure, into a fort of ſtraight 
cylydniedl une?! 
SENSORY, ſenſorium commune, the ſeat 
of the common ſenſe, or what receives 
the impreſſions of all ſenſible objects, 
conveyed to it by the nerves of each — 
ticular 
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ticular organ, and (conſequently is the ly for the greatneſs of the infaty 6 

1 we hast of ese This of- which is the laſt pleaſüre of Pes 
fice is, by Dr. Willis, attributed to the people.” And this is near a- kin to 
ſtriated part of the brain; and by Des the epiphonemaa. 
Cartes to the glandula pinealis. ZSentences mult not ſtand aukward and 

SENTENCE, in law, judgment paſſed pulky out of the diſcourſe, but be neatly 


D ſurprized-and inſtructed, without thamp- = neſs dwell?” 

s pearance or formality of art. Not to This figure cloſes a narration in a very 
3 come down to uſeleſs nicety and diſtinc- * advantageous and taking manner; op 
tion, a ſentence appears with moſt beauty ly impreſſes the thing related, upon . 

L and advantage, ot it is put into ſome memory of the reader; and leave him in 

of theſe following forms. a good humour, well fatisfied and pleaſ- 
"a 1. When it is expreſſed in any way of ex- ed with the ſenſe and ſagacity of his au- 
* clamation, but peculiarly of wonder or thor. See EPIPHONEMA., © © 
JJ Sa ware SENTIMENTS, in poetry, and eſpecial- 

ed „How advantageous is it to paſs thro* ly dramatic, are the thoughts which 

ns adverſities, to the enjoyment of pro- (ſeveral perſons expreſs, whether they re- 
Fs ſperity ! | kl late to matters of opinion, paſſion, buſi- 
his „How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it neſs, or the like. pages | 
_ is, to have a thankleſs child! ” SENTINEL, CENTINEL, or CENTRY, 
gle 2, When it is put into a moving expoſl- in military affairs, is a private foldier, 
n tulation, or preſſing interrogation. placed in ſome poſt, to watch any ap- 
50 « Are theſe our ſcepters ? theſe our due proach of the enemy, to prevent farprizes, 
ich rewards? | and to ſtop ſuch as would paſs without 
leaf And is it thus that Jove his plighted order, or Ae ng who they are. 

tlelf faith regards? gs SEPARATION, a term ſomtimes uſed for 
the 3. When the ſentence is delivered, and a what is more uſually called departure, 
rery reaſon immediately added to ſupport it. See the article DxyFaRTURE, © 
d to * Ina government, it is much better to SEPARATISTS, an appellation given to 
_ be unmindful of good ſervices than bad; diſſenters, from their ſetting up a ſeparate 
hx for a good man only becomes more church from the eſtabliſhed one. See tha 
hes; flow, when you take no account of articles CHURCH and DiIssENTERS. 
tate, him; a bad man, more daring and in- SEPIA, the Ixk-FIs H, or CUTTLE-FISHy 
exly ſolent.“ : in zoology, a genus of remarkable ſea- 
ght 4. When a ſentence is made up of a ſhort inſects, of an oblong figure, and depreſſ- 

(oat relation, and a clean and pertinent re- ed: it has ten tentacula, two of which 
[INE mark upon it. | 8 are longer than the reſt, and are pedun- 
ett, «« Meſſalina deſired the name of matri- culated. | | 9 
* 


par- 
iculay 


entertained wi 


in court by the judge, on ſome proceis, 
either civil or criminal, 


SENTENCE, in grammar, a period or ſet 


of words, comprehending ſome perfect 
ſenſe or ſentiment of the mind. See the 
J. — 


SENTENCE, in poetry, is an inſtructive 


and lively remark made on ſomethin 
very obſervable and AT ſurpriſ- 
ing, which contains much ſenfe in few 
woo.” On” 
It is either direct or plain, as 
the affairs of the world, fo much repu- 
tation is really ſo much power; ar 
indire& or diſguiſed, A 
« Fool,” not to think how vain 
Againſt th*Omnipotent to riſe in arms.“ 
This is a very dexterous ahd prevailing 
way of bringing in a ſentence. You are 
ith a noble reflection, when 
you did not expect it; and pleaſantly 


mony (with her adulterer Silius) pure- 


% 
. 
a 
«+ Kay 


interwoven and wrought into it. | 
They muſt be unaffected and ſignificant, 
and ſuch as the ſubject eaſily függeſts to 


* 


a thoughtful and diſtinguiſming man. 


of a diſcourſe; and therefore, as lights 


and ſhades are in a good picture, ſo ought 


ſentences to be ſo exactly and ROO 


mixed with the other parts of the dif- 
courſe, that all together may make up 
one uniform beauty, one regular and con- 


ſummate piece, | 


| Epiphonema is an acclamation, contain 
| Aga mer remark, placed at the end of 
a diſcourſe | 


or narration. ''So Milton on 


the obſtinacy of the rebel angels, whe 


were ſo infatuated, that they would not 
ſubmit, though they knew | almighty 
ower and majeſty came armed againſt 


dem: „ 
« In heav'nly minds can ſuch perverſe- 


There 


longitudinal 


\ », the article OvILIA. EI 
SEPTARLE, in natural hiſtory, a largo 
1e 
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There are ſeyeral ſpecias of this animal, 
different in ſize and other properties: but 
that properly, called the cuttle-fiſn is 


a half in diameter; and is ſupported by an 
oblong, light, and ſpongy ſubſtance, of 
a friable texture, and lined with a light 
Fungous//pith.; this is what our ſilver- 
ſmiths uſe, under the name of cuttle- 
bone; and is alſo uſed in tooth - powders, 
as a dentrifice. This animal is frequent 

in the european ſeas, but is not common 


on our coaſts: when in danger of being 


. taken, it is ſaid to emit at its mouth a 
black liquor of a black colour, like ink, 
in a conſiderable quanti , which obſcures 
the water about it, and gives it an op- 
portunity of eſcaping. 

SEPS, in zoology, a ſpecies of lizard, with 
ack lines: its bite is ſaid 
to be very fatal. See LizaRnd. J.. 
SEPT A oviL1a, in roman antiquity. See 


. claſs of foſſils, commonly known by t 
names of ludus Helmontii and waxen 
Deine. Pat a | 
They are defined to be foſſils not inflam- 
mable, nor ſoluble in water; of a mo- 
derately firm texture, and duſky hue, di- 
vided by ſeveral ſepta, or thin partitions, 
and 44 ga of a ſparry matter great! 
debaſed by earth, not giving fire wit 
_ ſee], fermenting with acids, and in great 
part diſſolved by them, and calcming in 
à moderate fire. N 
Of this claſs there are two diſtinct orders 
of bodies, and under thoſe ſix genera. 
The ſeptariæ of the firſt order are thoſe 
which are uſually found in large maſſes, 
of a ſimple uniform conſtruftion, but di- 
vided by large ſepta either into larger 
and more irregular portions, or into 


ſmaller and more equal ones, called talc. 


The genera of this order are four: 1. 
Thoſe divided by ſepta of ſpar, called ſe- 
.. comiz. 2. Thoſe divided by ſepta of earthy 
matter, called gaiophragmia. 3. Thoſe 
divided by ſepta of the-matter of the py- 


. , . rites, called pyritercia. And, 4. Thoſe 


divided b 


5 mixture of cryſtal, called diaugophrag- 


ſepta of is with an ad- 


mia. See all theſe under their ſeveral 
heads. 1 
Thoſe of the ſecond order are ſuch as are 


uſually found in ſmaller maſſes, of a 
cruſtated ſtructure, formed by various 


incruſtations round a central nucleus, 
and divided by very thin ſepta. Of this 
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about ſix inches in length and three and - 
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EPTEMBER, the ninth mont 
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order are only two genera: 1. Thoſe 
with a ſhort aer encloſed 
within the body of the maſs... And, 2. 
Thoſe with a long nucleus, ſtanding out 
beyond the ends of the mas. 

BER, the th of the 
year, conſiſting of only thirty days: it 
took its name as being the ſeventh month, 
reckoning from March, with which the 
Romans began their year. See the ar- 
ticles YEAR and Mon fn. 


SEPTENTRIO, in aſtronomy, a conſtel- 


. 


lation more uſually called urſa minor. 
See the article UR K. 

In coſmography, the term ſeptentrio de- 
notes the ſame with north: and hence, 
ſeptentrional is applied to any thing be- 
longing to the north, as ſeptentrional 
ſigns, parallels, Sc. See the articles 
SIGN, Sc. J 7. | 2 

EPTIER, or SET1ER, a french meaſure 
of capacity. See MEASURE. ., 


SEPTIZON, or SEPT1ZON1UM, in roman 


antiquity, a celebrated mauſole um, built 
by Septimus Severus, in the tenth region 
of the city of Rome: it was ſo called 
from ſeptem and zona, by reaſon ĩt conſiſt- 
ego ſeven ſtories, each of which was 
rounded by a row of columns. 


SEP'TUAGESIMA, in the calendar, de- 
notes the third Sunday before lent, or 


before quadrageſima ſunday: ſuppoſed 
by ſome to take its name from its being 
about ſeventy days before eaſter. ..- 


SEPTUAGINT, the name given to a 


eek verſion of the books of the Old 
eſtament, from its being ſuppoſed to 

be performed by ſeventy-two Jews, who 
are uſually called the ſeventy interpreters, 


| becauſe ſeventy is a round number. 


The hiſtory of this verſion is expreſſy 
written by Ariſteas, an officer of the 

uards to Ptolemy Philadelphus, the ſub- 
ſtance of whoſe account is as follows: 


| Ptolemy having erected a fine library at 


Alexandria, which he took care to fill 
with the moſt curious and valuable books 


from all parts of the world, was.inform- 


ed that the Jews had one, containing the 
laws of Moſes, and the hiſtory of that 
£24 le, and being deſirous of enriching 
is library with a greek tranſlation of it, 
applied to the high-prieſt of the Jews ; 
and to engage him to comply with his 
requeſt, ſet at liberty all the Jews, whom 
his father Ptolemy Soter had reduced to 
ſlavery. After ſuch a ſtep, he eaſily ob- 
tained what he deſired ; Eleazar, the 
jewiſh high-prieſt, ſent back his . 
ors, 


that 
ching 
of it, 
ſews; 
th his 
whom 
ced to 
ly ob- 
1 the 
baſſa- 

dors, 


SEP 


elders of each tribe, in all ſeventy-two, 


who were received with marks of reſpect 


by the king, and then conducted into the 
iſle of Pharos, where they were lodged in 
a houſe prepared for their reception, and 
ſupplied with every thing neceſſary in 


abundance. They ſet about the tranſla- 


tion without loſs of time, and finiſhed it 
in ſeyenty-two days; and the whole be- 


ing read in the preſence of the king, he 


admired the profound wiſdom of the laws 
of Mofes ; and ſent back the deputies, 
laden with prefents for themſelves, the 
high-prieſt, and the temple. 

This verſion was in uſe to the time of 
our bleſſed Saviour, and is that out of 
which all the citations in the New Teſta - 


ment, from the Old, are taken. It was 
alſo the ordinary and canonical tranſlation - 


made ule of by the chriſtian church in the 
earlieſt ages; and it ſtill fubſiſts in the 
churches both of the eaſt and weft. It is 


however obſervable; that the chronology + 


of the ſeptuagint is different from: the he- 
brew text. Sce the article EPOCHA., 


SEPTUM, in anatomy, an incloſaregor par- 


tition, a term applied to ſeveral parts of 
the body, which ſerve to ſeparate-one part 
from another: as, 1. The ſeptum Juci- 
dum, or pellucidum, is a partition which 


ſeparates the upper ventricles of the brain, 
and is compoſed of a fine medullary ſub- 
ſtance, formed into two ſides, with a lon- 
gitudinal cavity between them. 2. Sep- 


tum cordis, a ſeparation between the two 
ventricles of the heart, which is about a 
finger thick, of the ſame ſubſtance with 
the heart itſelf, and conſiſting of muſcu- 
lar fibres, which aſſiſt it in all its mo- 
tions. For the ſeptum tranſverſum, op 


tum narium, ſeptum of the ſcrotum, 


ſee DIAPHRAGM, NosE, SCROTUM, &c, 


SEPULCHRAL, ſomething belonging to 


ſepulchres, or tombs : thus a ſepulchral 
column is a column erected over a tomb, 
with an inſcription on its ſhaft ; and ſe- 
pulchral lamps, thoſe faid-to have been 


found burning in the tombs of ſeveral 


martyrs and others. 


SEPULCHRE, a tomb, or place deſtined for 
the interrment of the dead. This term is 


chiefly ufed in ſpeaking of the burying 
places of the antients, thoſe of the mo- 
derns being uſually called tombs. 

Sepulchres were held facred and inviol- 
able, and the care taken of them has al- 


ways been held a religious duty, grounded 
on the fear of God, and the belief of the 
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dors with an exact copy of the moſaical 
law, written in letters of gold, and fix 


but the gra 


SEQ 
ſoul's immortality. Thoſe , who have 
ſearched..or violated them, have been 

thought odious by all nations, and were 
always ſeverely puniſhed. | | 
The Egyptians called ſepulchres, eternal 
Houſes, in contradiſtinction to their or- 
dinary houſes or palaces, which they call- 
ed inns, on account of their ſhort ſtay in 


the one, in compariſon of their long abode 
in the other, 


Regular canons of St. SEPULCHRE, a reli- 


gious order, formerly inſtituted at Jeru- 
alem, in honour. of the holy ſepulchre, 


or the tomb of Jeſus Chriſt. 


Many of theſe canons were brought from 
the Holy Land into Europe, particularly 
into France, by Lewis the younger ; into 
Poland, by Jaxa a poliſh. gentleman 
and into Flanders, by the counts there- 
of; many allo came into England, This 
order was however ſuppreſſed by pope In- 
nocent VIII. who gave its revenues and 


effects to that of our Lady of Bethlehem; 


which alſo becoming extin&, they were 
beſtowed-on the knights of St. John of 
Jerufalem. But the ſuppreſſion did not 
take effect in Poland, where they ſtill 
ſubſiſt, as alſo in ſeveral provinces of 
Germany. 'Theſe canons follyw the rule 
of St. Auguſtine, 


Knights of the boly SEPULCHRE, a milita- 


ry order, eftabliſhed in Paleſtine about 

the year 1114. 

The 1 of this order in Flanders, 

choſe Philip II. king of Spain, for their 

maſter, in 1558. and afterwards his ſon; 
— maſter of the order of Mal- 

ta prevailed on the Jaſt to reſign: and 


when afterwards the duke of Nevers aſ- 
ſumed'the ſame quality in France, the 


fame grand maſter, by his intereſt and 
credit, procured a like renunciation of 
him, and a confirmation of the union of 
this order to that of Malta. 


SEQUEL, in logic, the ſame with conclu- 


ſion. See the article CONCLUSION. 


SEQUENCE, in gaming, a ſet of cards 


immediately following each other, in the 
ſame ſuit, as a king, queen, knave, Sc. 


and thus we ſay, a ſequence of three, 


four, or five cards : but at piquet theſe 
are called tierces, quarts, quints, @c. 


SEQUEST RATION, in common-law, is 


ſetting aſide the thing in controverſy from 


the poſſeſſion of both the parties that con- 


tend for it. In which ſenſe it is either 
voluntary, as when done by the conſent 
of the parties; or neceſſary, as where it 
is done by the judge, of his own autho- 
rity, whether the parties will or not. 

16 R A ſe- 
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A ſequeſtration is alſo a kind of extent 
en an execution for debt, in the caſe of 
a beneficed clergyman, of the profits of his 
living, directed to the church-wardens, to 
receive the fame, to ſatisfy the judg- 
ment. 
Sequeſtration is granted on a perſon's 
ſtanding out and all the proceſſes of con- 
tempt for non-appearance in the court of 
chancery, or exchequer, upon A hill ex- 
hibited ; and alſo where obedience is not 
yielded to a decice, in which cate the 
court grants a ſequeſtration of the parties 
lands. 
A ſequeſtration is alſo made in London, 
upon an action of debt; the courſe of 
proceeding in which caſe is this : the ac- 
tion being entered, the officer goes to the 
_ defendant's ſhop or warehouſe, when no 
erſon is there, and takes a padlock, and 
_—_ it on the door, uttering theſe words: 
I do ſequeſter this warehouſe, and the 
goods and merchandize therein, of the 
defendant in this action, to the uſe of 
the plaintiff,” &c. after which he ſets 
on his ſeal, and makes a return of the 
ſequeſtration in the compter; and four 
days being paſſed after the return made, 
the plaintiff may, at the next court, have 
judgment to open the ſhop or warehouſe, 
and to have the goods appraiſed by two 
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nifies the palace of a prince or lord, in 
which ſenſe the houſes of the embaſſadors 


of England, France, &c. are, at Con- 


manner of pavilions and domes. 


freemen, who are to be ſworn at the next 


court held for that compter ; and then the 
ſerjeant puts his hand to the bill of ap. 
praiſement, and the court grants judg- 
ment thereon: but yet the defendant 
may put in bail before ſatisfaction, end 
by that means diſſolve the ſequeſtration; 
and after ſatisfaction, may put in bail to 
diſprove the debt, &c. 

In the time of the civil wars, ſequeſtra- 
tion was uſed for a ſeizing of the eſtates 
of delinquents, for the ule of the com- 
monwealth, | 


8 


ſtantinople, called their ſeraglios. But the 
term ſeraglio is uſed, by way of eminence, 
for the palace of the grand ſeignor at Con- 
ſtantinople, where he keeps his court, in 
which his concubines are lodged, and 
where the youth are trained up for the prin- 
cipal poſts of the empire. It is in form of a 
triangle, about two miles round, at the 
end of the promontory Chryſoceras, now 
called the Seraglio-point : the buildings 
extend to the top of the hill, and from 
thence there are gardens, that reach to the 
ſea. The outward appearance is not very 
beautiful, the architecture being irregu- 
lar, conſiſting of ſeparate edifices, in the 
The 
old ſeraglio is the palace where the grand 
ſeignor's old miſtreſſes are kept. 

The ladies of the haram, which is the 
part allotted to the women, is a collec- 
tion of young beautiful girls, who, on 
their admiſſion, are committed to the 
charge of ſome old lady, and taught mu- 
ſic, dancing, and other accompliſhments. 
Theſe frequently play and dance before 
the grand ſeignor, while others entertain 
bim with their converſation. Beſides theſe 
ladies, there are a great many black eu- 
nuchs, and female ſlaves, in the ſeraglio, 
whoſe buſineſs it is ta guard and wait 
upon them. | 


ERAPH, or SERAPHIM, a ſpirit of the 


higheſt rank in the hierarchy of angels ; 
who are thus called from their being ſup- 
oſed to be moſt inflamed with divine 
ove, by their nearer and more immedi- 
ate attendance at the throne of God, and 
to communicate their fervor to the re- 
moter and inferior orders, See ANGEL. 


SERAPHIC, burning or inflamed with 


SE QUESTRATION, in the civil law, is 


allo uſed in various ſenſes; it is taken for 
the act of the ordinary in diſpoſing of the 
goods of a deceaſed perſon, which no body 
will meddle-with. A widow is ſaid to ſe- 


queſter, when ſhe diſclaims having any 


thing to do with the eſtate of her deceaſ- 
ed huſband. Sequeſtration is allo uſed to 
ſigniſy the gathering up the fruits of a 
vacant be efice, for the uſe of the next in- 
cumbent of the church. 

SEQU:N, a gold- coir, ſtruck at Venice, 
and jn ſeveral parts of the grand ſeignor's 
dominjons. dee the article COIN, 


SERAGLIO, a perſian word, which ſig- 


love or zeal, like a ſeraphim : thus St. 
Bonaventure is called the ſeraphic doctor, 
from his abundant zeal and fervor. 
St. Francis, founder of the cordeliers and 
ſranciſcans, is called the ſeraphic father, 
in memory of a pretended viſion on mount 
Alverna, in which, it is ſaid, he ſaw a 
ſeraph glide rapidly from heaven, who im- 
reſſed on him certain marks, repreſent- 
ing the wounds which the nails and ſpear 
e in our Saviour's body, at his cruci- 
xion. | | 


SERAPIAS, BASTARD-HELLEBORE, in 


botany, a genus of the g ynandria-dian- 
aria claſs of plants, the flower of which 
conſiſts of five ovato-oblong petals ; and 
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© Its ſruit is an oval unilocular capſule, ob- 

tuſely trigonal, containing a great many 
ſcobiform ſeeds. 

This genus comprehends the helleborine 
of Tournefort. 105 
SERAVALLE, a town of Italy, in the 
dutchy of Milan, twenty - four miles north 

of the city of Genoa. 

SERCELLI, a port-town of Algiers, on 
the coaſt of Barbary : eaſt long. 4®, and 
north lat. 379. | 

SEREGIPPE, a city and 

Brazil, in the bay of All Saints: weft 

lon. 399, and ſouth lat. 11“. 


| SERENA, the ſame with coquimbo. See 


the article CoQuIMBo. - 
Guetta SERENA, in medicine. 
ticle GUTTA SERENA. 
SERENADE, a kind of concert given in 
the night, by a lover to his miſtreſs, under 
her window. Theſe ſometimes only con- 
fiſt of inſtrumental muſic, but at other 
times voices are added: the muſic and 
ſongs compoſed for theſe occaſions are 
alſo called ſerenades. | 
SERENE, a title of honour given to ſeveral 
princes, and to the principal magiſtrates 
of republic. The king of England, the re- 
public and the doge of Venice, and the 
children of the king of Spain are called 
moſt ſerene : and when the pope, or the 
ſacred college, write to the emperor, to 
kings, or the doge, they give them no 


See the ar- 


other title: in like manner the emperor _ 


gives no other title to any king, except 
to the king of France. | 

Biſhops were antiently addreſſed under 
the title of ſerene : and the kings of 
France, of the firſt and ſecond race, when 
ſpeaking of themſelves, uſed no other 
title but notre ſerenite. The king of Po- 


land and other kings give the title of fe- 


rene to the electors; but the emperor, 
on writing to the electors or other princes 


of the empire, only uſes the term dilec- 
tion; yet in treating with them, he utes 


electoral ſerenity to the electors, and du- 

Cal ſerenity to the other princes. The 
Venetians ſet the title of ſerenity above 
that of highneſs, 


SERGE, in commerce, a woollen ſtuff ma-* 


nufactured in a loom, of which there are 


various kinds, denominated either from 


their different qualities, or from the places 
where they are wrought ; the moſt conh- 
derable of which is the london - ſerge, 
which is highly valued abroad, and of 

- which a manufacture has been for ſome 
years carried on in France. 


port town of 
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In the manufacture of london-ſerges, the 
longeſt wool is choſen for the warp, and 
the ſhorteſt for the woof: But betore ei- 
ther kind is uſed, it is firſt ſcoured, by 
putting it in a copper of liquor, ſome- 
what more than lukewarm, compoſed of 
three parts of fair water and one of urine, 
After it has ſtaid in it long enough for 
the liquor to take off the greaſe, &c. it 
is ſtirred briſkly about with a wooden 
peel, taken out, drained, waſhed in a 


running water, and dried in the ſhade ; 


beaten with fticks on a wooden rack, to 
drive out the coarſer duſt and filth ; and 
then picked clean with the hands. It is 
then greaſed with oil of olives, and the 
longeit wool combed with large combs, 
heated in a little furnace for that purpoſe : 
to clear it from the oil, it is put into a 
veſſel of hot ſfoap-water, whence being 


taken out, wrung, and dried, it is ſpun on 


the wheel. As to the ſhorter wool, intend 
ed for the woof, it is only carded on the 
knee, with ſmall fine cords, and then 
ſpun on the wheel, without being ſcour- 


ed of its oil: and here it is to be obſerv- 


ed, that the thread for the warp is always 
to be ſpun finer, and much better twiſted, 
than that of the woof. 

The wool both for the warp and woof 
being ſpun, and the thread reeled into 
ſkains ; that of the wadf is put on ſpools, 
fit for the cavity of the ſhuttle ; and that 
for the warp is wound on a kind of 
wooden bobbins, to fit it for warping z 


and when warped, it is ſtiffened with a 


ſize, uſually made of the ſhreds of parch- 
ment; and, when dried, put into the 
loom, and mounted fo as to be raiſed by 
four treddles, placed under the loom, 
which the workman makes to act tranſ- 
verſely, equally, and alternately, one af- 
ter another, with his feet; and as the 
threads are raiſed, throws the ſhuttle. 
See the article WEAVING. f 

The ſerge, on being taken from the 
loom, is carried to the fuller, who fulls 
or ſcours it, in the trough of his mill, 


with fullers- earth: and after the firſt 


fulling, the knots, ends, ſtraws, &c. 
ſticking out on either ſide of the ſurface, 


are taken off with a kind of plyers or iron- 


pincers, after which it 1s returned into 
the fulling-trough, where it is worked 
with warm water, in which ſoap has been 
diſſolved ; when quite cleared, it is ta- 
ken out, the knots are again pulled off ; 
it is then put on the tenter to dry, tak- 
ing care, as (aſt as it Cries, to ſtretch it 
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cut both in length and breadth, till it be 

brought to its juſt dimenſions; then being 

taken off the tenter, it is dyed, ſhorn, and 

prefied. 

SERGEANT, or SERJEANT at law, or 

of the coif, is the higheſt degree taken at 

the common law, as that of doctor is 

of the civil law; and as theſe are fup- 

poſed to be moſt learned and experienced 
in the practice of the courts, there is one 

court appointed for them to plead in by 

themſelves, which is the common: pleas, 

where the common law of England is 

moſt ſtrictly obſerved : but they are not 

reſtrained from pleading in any other 

court, where the judges, who cannot 

have that honour till they have taken 

the degree of ſergeant at law, call them 
brothers, | | 
Theſe ſergeants are created by the king's 
writ, commanding them to take upon 
them that degree therein aſſigned, under 
a great penalty: and one or more of theſe 
1s (tiled the king's v who is choſen 
out of the reſt to plead for him in all 
cauſes, more eſpecially thoſe of treaſon, 

Sc. | 

SERGEANT at arms, or mace, an officer 
appointed to attend the perſon of the 
king, to arreſt traitors, and ſuch perſons 
of quality as offend ; and to attend the 
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ment on a traitor. | 
The number of theſe officers is by ſtatute 
limited to that of thirty : there are now 
eight at court, who are created with great 
ceremony; for the perſon kneeling before 
the king, his majeſty lays the mace on 
his right ſhoulder, and ſays, *©* riſe up, 
ſergeant of arms, and eſquire, for ever.” 
They attend in the preſence- chamber 
where the band of gentlemen-penſioners 
wait ; and receiving the king at the door, 
they carry the maces before him, when 
he goes to chapel, ot the houſe of lords. 
There are four other ſergeants at arms 
created in the ſame manner; one of 
whom attends the lord chancellor; a ſe- 
cond, the lord treaſurer; a third, the 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons; and 
a fourth, the lord - mayor of London, on 


ferior kind of ſergeants at mace, who 


of corporations. 15 
SERGEANT, or SERJEANT, in war, is an 


troop of dragoons, armed with an halbard, 


and appointed to ſee diſcipline obſerved, 
to teach the ſoldiers the exerciſe of their 


» 
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lord high ſteward when fitting in judg- 


ſolemn occaſions. There is alſo an in- 


attend the mayor, or other head officer 


inferior officer in a company of foot, or 
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arms, and to order, ſtraiten, and form 
ranks, files, Cc. N 

SERGEANTY, or SERJjEANTY, in law, 
is taken for a fervice that cannot be due 
from a tenant to any other lord beſides 
the king. . 
This is divided into grand and petit ſer- 
geanty. Grand ſergeanty is where a 
perſon holds lands of the king, by ſuch 
ſervice as he ought to pertorm in perſon, 
as to aſſiſt at his coronation, bear his 
banner or ſpear, &c. Petit ſergeanty is 
when a man holds lands of the king, on 
account of his paying him annually ſome 
ſmall thing towards his wars, as a ſword, 
dagger, G. | | 
The honorary ſervices of grand ſergeanty 
ſtill continue, notwithſtanding the ſtatute 
12 Car. II. c. 24. ; 

SERIANTIA, in botany, the name by which 
Plumier calls the paullinia of Linnæus. 
See PAULLINIA. 

SERICUM, sILx, in natural hiſtory. See 
the article SILK. 
Sericum is alſo a name given to the flow- 
ers of Zink, on account of their fibroſe 
texture. See ZINK. | 

SERIES, in general, denotes a continued 
ſucceſſion of things in the ſame order, 
and having the ſame relation or con- 
nection with each other: in this ſenſe 
we ſay, a ſeries of emperors, kings, 
biſhops, &c. 
In natural hiſtory, a ſeries is uſed for 
an order or ſubdiviſion of ſome claſs of 
natural bodies ; comprehending all ſuch 
as are diſtinguiſhed from the other bodies 
of that claſs, by certain characters, which 
they poſſeſs in common, and which the 
reſt of the bodies of that claſs have not, 
See CLASS, ORDER, GENus, c. 

SERIES, in mathematics, is a number of 
terms, whether of numbers or quantities, 
inereaſing or decreaſing in a given pro- 
portion; the doctrine of which has al- 
ready been given under the article 
PROGRESSION, | 

Infinite SERIES, is a ſeries conſiſting of an 


infinite number of terms, that is, to the 


end of which it is impoſſible ever to 
come; ſo that let the ſeries be carried on 
to any aſſignable length, or number of 
terms, it can be carried yet farther, with- 
out end or limitation. 

A number actually infinite (that is, all 
whoſe units can be actually aſſigned, and 
yet is without limits) is a plain contra- 
diction to all our ideas about numbers; 
for whatever number we can conceive, 
or have any, proper idea of, is always 
8 | deter- 
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determinate and finite ; ſo that a greater 
after it may be aſſigned, and a greater 
after this; and fo on, without a poſſi- 
bility of ever coming to an end of the 
addition or encreaſe of numbers aſſign- 
able; which inexhauſtibility, or endleſs 
progreſſion in the nature of numbers, is 
all we can diſtinctly underſtand by the 
infinity of number; and therefore to ſay 
that the number of any things is infinite, 
is not ſaying, that we comprehend their 
number, but indeed the contrary ; the 


only thing poſitive in this propoſition 


being this; that the number of theſe 
things is greater than any number which 
we can actually conceive and aſſign. 


But then, whether in things that do 


really exiſt, it can be truely ſaid, that 
their number is greater than any aſſign - 
able number; or, which is the ſame 
thing, that in the numeration of their 
units one after another, it is impoſſible 
ever to come to an end ; this is a queftion 


about which there are different opinions, 


with which we have no buſineſs in this 
place; for all that we are concerned here 
to know, is this certain truth, that after 
one determinate number, we can con- 
ceive a greater, and after this a greater, 
and ſo on without end. And therefore, 
whether the number of any things that 
do or can really exiſt all at once, can be 
fuch that it exceeds any determinable 
number, or not, this is true, that of 
things which exiſt, or are produced ſuc- 
ceſſively one after another, the number 
may be greater than any aſſignable 
one; becauſe though the number of 
things thus produced, that does actually 
exiſt at any time, 1s finite, yet it may be 
increaſed without end. And this is the 


diſtinèt and true notion of the infinity of 


a ſeries; that is, of the infinity of the 
number of its terms, as it is expreſſed in 
the definition. 

Hence it is plain, that we cannot apply to 
an infinite ſeries the common notion of 
a ſum, vz. a collection of ſeveral par- 
ticular numbers that are joined and added 
together one after another, for this ſup- 
poles that theſe particulars are all known 
and determined ; whereas the terms of 
an infinite ſeries cannot be all ſeparately 
aſſigned, there being no end in the nu- 
meration of its parts, and therefore it 
can have no ſum in ſenſe, But again, if 
we conſider that the idea of an infinite 
ſeries conſiſts of two parts, wiz. the idea 
of ſomething poſitive and determined, in 
ſo far as we conceive the ſeries to be 
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actually carried on; and the idea of an 
inexhauſtible remainder ſtill behind, or 
an endleſs addition of terms that can be 
made to it one after another; Fnich is 
as different from the idea of a finite ſeries 
as two. things can be: hence we may 
conceive it as a whole of its own kind, 
which therefore may be ſaid to have a 
total value whether that be determinable 

or not. Now in ſome infinite ſeries 
this value 1s finite or limited ; that is, a 
number is aſſignable beyond which the 
ſum of no aſſignable number of terms of 
the ſeries can ever reach, nor indeed ever 
be equal to it, yet it may approach to it 
in ſuch a manner, as to want leſs than 
any aſſignable difference; and this we 
may call the value or ſum of the ſeries 
not as being a number found by the 
common method of addition, but as be- 
ing fuch a limitation of the value of the 
ſeries, taken in all its infinite capacity, 
that if it were poſſible to add them all 
one after another, the ſum would be 
equal to this number. 

Again, in other ſeries the value has no 
limitation; and we may expreſs this, by 
ſaying, the ſum of the ſeries is infinitely 
great; which indeed ſignifies no more 
than that it has no determinate and 
aſſignable value; and, that the ſeries 
may be carried ſuch a length as its ſum, 
ſo far, ſhall be greater than any given 
number. In ſhort, in the firſt cale we 
affirm there is a ſum, yet not a ſum 
taken in the common ſenſe ; in the other 
caſe we plainly deny a determinate ſum 
in any ſenſe. 

Theorem I. In an infinite ſeries of 
numbers, increaſing by an equal diffe- 
rence or ratio (that is, an arithmetical or 
geometrical encreaſing progreſſion) from 
a given number, a term may be found 
greater than any aſſignable number. 
Hence, if the ſeries encreaſe by differences 
that continually encreale, or by ratios 
that continually encreaſe, 3 
each term to the preceding, it is mani- 
feſt that the ſame thing muſt be true, as 
if the differences or ratios continued 
equal. 8 
Theorem II. In a ſeries decreaſing in 
infinitum in a given ratio, we can find 
a term leſs than any aſſignable frac- 
tion. 

Hence, if the terms decreaſe, ſo as the 
ratios of each term to the preceding do 
alſo continually decreaſe, then the ſame 
e is alſo tiue, as when they continue 
ü. | : 
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Theor. III. The ſum of an infinite ſeries 


of numbers all equal, or encreaſing con- - 


tinually, by whatever differences or ra- 
tios, is infinitely great; that is, ſuch a 
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ſeries has no determinate ſum, but grows 


fo as to exceed any aſſignable number. 
Demonſ. 1. If the terms are all equal, 
as A: A: A, Sc. then the ſum of any 
finite number of them is the product of 
A by that number, as A n; but the great- 
er u is, the greater is An; and we can 
take n greater than any — number, 
therefore An will be ſtill greater than 
any aſſignable number. 

Secondly, ſuppoſe the ſeries encreaſes 
continually, (whether it do ſo infinitely 
or limitedly) then its ſum muſt be in- 
finitely great, becauſe it would be ſo if 
the terms continued all equal, and there- 
fore will be more ſo, ſince they encreaſe. 
But if we ſuppoſe the ſeries encreaſes in- 
finitely, either by equal ratios or differ- 
ences, or by increaſing differences or 


ratios of each term to the preceding; 


then the reaſon of the ſums being in- 
finite will appear from the firſt theorem; 
for in ſuch a ſeries, a term can be found 
greater than any aſſignable number, and 
much more therefore the ſum of that and 
all the preceding. 

Theor. IV. The ſum of an infinite 
ſeries of numbers decreaſing in the ſame 
ratio is a finite number ; equal to the 
quote ariſing from the diviſion of the 


| predu of the ratio and firſt term, by 


the ratio leſs by unity ; that is, the ſum 


of no aſſignable number of terms of the 


ſeries can ever be equal to that quote; 
and yet no number leſs than it, is equal 
to the value of the ſeries, or to what we 
can actually determine in it; fo that we 
can carry 4. ſeries ſo far, that the ſum 
ſhall want of this quote leſs than any 
aſſignable difference. 

Demonſ. To whatever aſſigned number 
of terms the ſeries is carried, it is fo far 
finite; and if the greateſt term is /, the 
leaſt A, and the ratio r, than the ſum 
. rl—A | 
is 8 .. SeeCer.PROGRESSION., 
Now, in a decreaſing ſeries from 1, the more 
terms we actually raiſe, the laſt of them, 
A becomes the leſſer, and the leſſer A be, 
rl—A is the greater, and o allo is 
FI, but /— A being till leſs than 

e rl 
r {, therefore —is ſtiſi lets than —, 
1— 1 —1 


that is, the ſum of any aſſignable number 


38 

of terms of the ſeries is ſtill leſs than the 

quote mentioned, which is Ss , and this 
i 11 

is the firſt part of the theorem. 

Again: The ſeries may be actually con- 


tinued ſo far, that [=> ſhall want of 
rl OP 


NOI leſs than any aſſignable difference; 
for, as the ſeries goes on, A becomes 


leſs and leſs in a certain ratio, and ſo 
the ſeries may be actually continued till 


A becomes leſs than any aſſignable 


number, (by Theorem. II.) now 


OO and A is leſs 
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than A; therefore let any number 
aſſigned be called N, we can carry the 
ſeries ſo far till the laſt term A be leis 


than N; and becauſe . wants of 


1—1 


I, the difference , which is le 
1 Y—1T 

than A, which is alſo leſs than N, there. 
fore the ſecond part of the theorem i, 


71 
alſo true, and go is the true value of 


the ſeries. 


Sch en The feu in which . is 
1—1 


called the ſum of the ſeries, has been ſuf- 


ficiently explained; to which, however, 
we ſhall add this; that whatever con- 
ſequences follow from the ſuppoſition of 


— being the true and adequate value 


of the ſeries taken in all its infinite ca- 


pends upon the exceſs of 


pacity, as if the whole were actually 
determined and added together, can 
never be the occaſion of any aſſignable 
error in any operation or demonſtration 
where it is uſed in that ſenſe; becauſe if 
it is ſaid that it exceeds that adequate 
value, yet it is demonſtrated that this ex- 
ceſs muſt be leſs than any aſſignable dif- 
ference, which is in effe& no difference, 
and ſo the conſequent error will be in 
effect no error: for if any error can hap- 


| 1 ; 
pen from being greater than it 
1—1 


ought to be, to repreſent the complete 
value of the infinite ſeries, that error de · 


rl over that 


1—1 
complete value; but this exceſs being 
unaſſignable, that conſequent error mult 


be lo too; becauſe ſtill the leſs the excels 
155 
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is, the leſs will the error be that depends 


upon it. And for this reaſon we may 
juſtly enough look upon = as expreſ- 
1—1 


ſing the adequate value of the infinite 
ſeries. But we are farther ſatisfied of the 
reaſonableneſs of this, by finding in fact, 


that a finite quantity does actually con- 


vert into an infinite ſeries, which hap- 
pens in the caſe of infinite decimals. 
For example, 3 . 6 6 66, &c. which 
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is plainly a geometrical ſeries from- O in | 


| 10 
the continual ratio of 10 to 1; for it is 
6 6 6 6 

4 + —= Kc. 

10 100 1000 TIOOOO _T | 


And reverſely ; if we take this ſeries, 
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and find its ſum by the preceding the- 
orem, it comes to the ſame 3; for [= 


2 7 = 10, therefore 71 = — 3 and 


10 10 
1212293 whenes: "7: —— 
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We have added here a table of all the 
varieties of determined problems of infi- 
nite, decreaſing, geometrical progreſſions, 
which all depend upon theſe three things, 
VIZ. the greateſt term J, the ratio r, and 
the ſum 8; by any two of which the 
remaining one may be found : to which 
we have added ſome other problems, 
wherein S—L is conſidered as a thing 
diſtin& by itſelf, that is, without con- 
ſidering S and L ſeparately. 
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Theorem V. In the arithmetic progreſſion 


T, 2, 3, 4, Sc. the ſum is to the pro- 
duct of the laſt term, by the number of 
terms, that is, to the ſquare of the laſt 
term; in a ratio always greater than 1: 2, 
but approaching infinitely near it. But if 
the arithmetical ſeries begins with o, thus, 
o, 1, 2, 3, 4, Sc. then the ſum is to the 
product of the laſt term, by the number 


of terms, exactly in every ſtep as i to 2. 


Theorem VI. Take the natural pro- 
greſſion beginning with o, thus, o, 1, 2, 
3, Sc. and take the ſquares of any the 
like powers of the former ſeries ; as the 
{quares, o, I, 4, 9, Sc. or cubes, o, 1, 
8, 27; and then again take the ſum 
of the ſeries of powers to any number 
of terms, and allo multiply the laſt of 
the terms ſummed by the number of 


product is more than 


terms, (reckoning always o for the firlt 

term ;) the ratio of that ſum, to that 
— (x bein 

| e ( g the 

index of the powers) that is, in the ſeries 

of ſquares it is more than ; in the 

cubes more than ; and fo on: But the 


| ſeries going on in infinitum, we may 


never can actually be equal to 


take in more and more terms without 
end into the ſum ; and the more we take, 
the ratio of the ſum to the product men- 
tioned grows lefs and leſs; yet ſo as it 
7 
N 1 
approaches infinitely near to it, or with- 
in leſs than any aſſignable difference. 


but 


SEROS ITV, in medicine, denotes an 


over- abundance of ſerum, 


See SERUM 
and BLOOD, | 


SERPA, 
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SERPA, a town of Portugal, in the pro- 
vince of Alentejo, ſituated on the eaſt- 


ſide of the river Guadiana, in weſt long. 


. $2? 20% north lat. 37 45. 
SERPENS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation 
of the northern hemiſphere; conſiſting 
of ſeventeen ſtars, according to Ptolemy ; 
of nineteen, according to 'Tycho ; and 
of fifty-nine, in the britannic Catalogue. 
SERPENT, /erpers, in zoology, a general 
term for all amphibious animals without 
Jegs. See the article AMPHIBIOUS. 
Mr. Ray defines ſerpents to be creatures 
breathing by means of lungs, having 
only one ventricle in the heart, having no 
feet, and having a long body, covered 
with ſcales. To which he adds, that in 
cold ſeaſons they can bear hunger a long 
time. The greater part of the ſerpent 
\ claſs are poiſonous, and dangerous in 
their bite, leaving a miſchievous liquor 
in the wound ads by their tooth, which 
mixing by this means immediately with 
the blood, is of fatal conſequence; though 
the whole creature may be eaten with 
ſafety, or even the poiſonous liquor, 
which does this miſchief in the wound, 
taſted without hurt. 
Notwithſtanding that ſerpents reſpire by 
means of lungs, they do not take in and 
diſcharge their breath by ſuch ſhort in- 
tervals as other animals, but what they 
have once inſpired will ſerve them a long 
time; for as they are of a cold nature, 
and their naturally neceſſary vital warmth 
very ſmall, they do not require ſuch an 
eternally renewed ſupply of that pabu- 
lum of vital heat, as thoſe which have 
more of it; and as with us they lie half 
the year torpid, and half dead, their vital 
warmth at that time, like fire ſmothered 
under aſhes, barely exiſts, and needs per- 
haps no more air than what the creature 
took in at one inſpiration, before its lay- 
ing itſelf down for the ſeaſon, which 
ſerves it till the life-renewing ſpring re- 
turns. : 
Serpents, according to Mr. Ray, may 
be divided into the poiſonous and the 
harmleſs ; the firſt having long dentes 
exerti, with poiſonous liquors contained 
at their bottom, which on biting they 
diſcharge into the wound ; the others 
wanting theſe teeth, and this poiſon. 
They may alſo be divided, in regard to 
their generation, into the oviparous and 
viviparous; but this is a leſs firmly 
founded diſtinction than may be ſuppoſed, 
ſince all ſerpents are truly and properly 
produced of eggs; and the only differ- 
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ence is, that ſome depoſit their eggs in 
dung-hills, and the like places, to be 
hatched by accidental heat ; while others 
retain thoſe eggs to be hatched in their 
own bodies, and fo bring forth living 
young ones. Of the firſt kind is the 
common ſnake, of the latter the viper. 
This ſeries of animals comprehends ſeve- 
ral diſtinct genera z as the amphiſbena, 
anguis, coluber, cenchris, and crotalo- 
phorus. See the articles AMPHISBANA, 
ANGvu1ts, Ge. | 
Sea-SERPENT, ſerpens marinus, in ichthy- 
ology, a name given to ſeveral ſpecies of 
muræna. See the article MUR na. 
SERPENT'S-TONGUES, a name by which 
ſome call the gloſſopetræ. See the article 
| GLOSSOPETRA. | 
SERPENT ARIA, SNAKE-ROOT, in bo- 
tania and pharmacy, the name of a ſpe- 
_ cies of ariſtolochia, or birthwort, with 
auriculated leaves. See BikTHworrT. 
The virginian ſnake-root obtained its 
name, as being accounted a ſpecific againſt 
venomons bites : but whatever truth there 
may be in that, it is undoubtedly an 
excellent diuretic, diaphoretic, and alexi- 
pharmic medicine, and, conſequent]r, 
good in inflammatory and malignant te- 
vers: it is alſo a powerful antiſeptic, 
and its doſe is from four te ten or filtcen 
grains, in powder. 
SERPENT ARIUS, in aſtronomy, a con- 
ſtellation of the northern hemiſphere ; 
conſiſting, according to different authors, 
of 25, 29, or even 69 ſtars. 
SERPENTINE, in general, denotes any 
thing that reſembles a ſerpent : hence, 
the worm or pipe of a ſtill, twiſted in a 
ſpiral manner, is termed a ſerpentine 
worm. 
SERPENTINE COLUMN, See COLUMN. 
SERPENTINE MARBLE, ephites, a ſpecies 
of marble, ſo called from its being varie- 
gated with ſtreaks and ſpots like the ſkin 
of a ſerpent. See MARBLE. 
SEPENTINE VERSES, ſuch as begin and 
end with the ſame words. 
SERPIGO, in medicine, a ſpecies of herpes. 
See the article HERPES. 
SERPYLLUM, MOTHER OF THYME, in 
botany, a ſpecies of thyme. See THYME. 
SERRATED, in general, ſomething in- 
dented, or notched, in the manner of a 
ſaw; a term much uſed in the deſcrip- 
tion of the leaves of plants, which are 
ſaid te be duplicately Enel, when the 
edges of the large ſerratures are again 


ſerrated with leſſer indenzings of the 


ſame kind, 
SERR As 
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a genus of the Hugeneſia- polygamia-æqua- 
lis clals of plants, the compound flower 
of which is tubuloſe and uniform; and 
the partial ones are monopetalous, in- 
fundibulitorm, and quinquifid at the 
limb: the ſtamina are five very ſhort ca- 
pitlary filaments : the ſeeds are Tolitary, 


crowned with down, and contained in 


the cup. 


SERPA, a town of Portugal, in the pro- 


vince of Alentejo, welt long. 89 20', 
north lat. 499 44. | 


SERRATUS, in anatomy, a name given 


to ſeveral muſcles from their reſemiiance 


to a law: as, 1. The ſerratus major an- 


ticus, which ariſes by dentated origins 
from the ſix lower true ribs, and trum 
one, or ſometimes two, of the upper ſpu- 
rious ones. 2. The ſerratus miner an- 
ticus, called alſo the pectoralis minor, 


which ariſes from the ſecond, third, and 


fourth true ribs, continues its courſe un- 
der the pectoralis magnus, and is inlerted 
into the caracoide proceſs of the (capula: 
theſe two ſerve to move the ſcapula for- 
ward and downward, and many ana- 
tomical writers have referred them to the 
number of the elevators of the ribs. 3. 
The ſerratus poſticus ſuperior, which 
ariſes with a thin and broad tendon, from 
the two lower vertebræ of the neck, and 
the two upper ones of the back; and 
ter minates in the ſecond, third, and fourth 
11bs. 
which riſes with a broad tendon from the 
three lower vertebræ of the back, and 
the two upper ones of the Joins ; it ter- 
minates in the four inferior ſpurious ribs, 
and ſurrounds the extenſors of the back, 
in the manner of a vagina, to prevent 
their fibres from ſeparating one from ano- 
ther, as they might otherwile do in vio- 
lent; motions : theſe two laſt contribute 
to reſpiration. | 


SERTULARIA, in botany, a genns of 


d 


8 


the cryprogamia-lithophytorum of Lin- 
nzus, and the {ame with the corallina 
of 'Tournefort. See CORALLINA. 


ERVANT, a term of relation ſignifying 


a perſon who owes and pays a limited 
obedience for a certain time, to another 
in quality of maſter, 

If any ſervant, who is hired for a year, 
depart; before the end of his term, with- 
out reaſonable cauſe, to be allowed by a 
juſtice of the peace ; or after the term 1s 
expired, without giving a quarter's warn- 


ing, he is liable to be committed to pri- 


1on by two juſtices, till he gives fecurity 
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SERRA TULA, $Aaw-WORT, in botany, 


4. The ſerratus poſticus inferior, 
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to ſerve out the time; or he may by one 
juſtice be ſent to the houſe of correction, 
there to he puniſhed as a diforderiy pen 
fon, 7 Jac. I. c. 4. On the other hand, 
a maſter cannot put away his ſervant 
before the end of the term he was hired 


for, without ſome reaſonable cauſe al- 


lowed by a juſtice of the peace; nor 


after the expiration of the term, with- 


out a quarter's warning given, on pain 
of forfeiting 40s. Where a ſervant that 
is hired for a..year happens to fall fick, 
ſuch ſervant ought not to be diſcharged, 


- nor his wages abated on that account. 


It is held, that if one being a creditor 
fends his ſervant for money, to whom it 
is paid, this will be a good payment and 
diſcharge, though the iervant does not 
bring the money to his maſter. It has 
been adjudged, that where a ſervant uſu- 
ally buys goods for his matter upon 
credit, and takes up things in his name, 
though it be for his own ule, the maſter 
is liable: nevertheleſs it is not ſo where 


the maſter uſually gives him rea ly money. 


Where the malter gives his lervant 
money to buy goods for him, and he con- 


verts the money to his own particular 


ule, and at the ſame time buys them 
upon credit, the maſter is aniwerable 
where ſuch goods come into his own poſ- 
ſeſſion. 


| SERVETISTS, a name given to the mo- 


dern antitrinitarians, from their being 


ſuppoſed to be the followers of Michael 


Servetus, who in the year 1559, was 
burnt at Geneva, together with his hooks, 


SERVIA, a province of european 'Turky, 


bounded by the Save and the Danube, 
on the north; by Bulgaria, on the eaſt; 
by Albania and Macedon, on the feuth ; 
and by Botnia and Dalmatia, on the 
welt. 


SERVICE, in law, is a duty which a 


tenant, on account of his ice, owes to 


his lord. © 


There are many diviſions of ſervices, at, 
1. Into perſona}, where ſomething is to 
be done by the tenant in perton, as ho- 
mage and fealty. 2. Real, ſuch as 
wards, marriages, Sc. 3. Acci\lental, 
including heriots, reliefs, and the like. 
4. Intire, where, on the alienation of 
any part of the Jands by a tenant, the 
ſervices become multiplied, 5. Frank- 
ſervice, which was performed by tre-- 
men, who were not obliged to perform 
any baſe ſervice, but only to find a man 


and horſe to attend the lord into the 


army, or to court, 6. night's lervice, 
16 5 Ly 
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S E S 
by which lands were antiently held of 
the king, on paying homage, ſervice in 
war, Sc. 7. The rights and prero- 

atives, which within certain manors 

long to the lords thereot by the king's 

nts, ſuch as the power of judicature 

in matters of propeity, and in felonies 

and murders ; minting of money, aſſize 

of bread, beer, weights and meaſures, 
aſſeſſments, &c. 


SERVITES, a religious order in the church 


of Rome, ſounded about the year 1233, 
by ſeven florentine merchants, who with 
the approbation of the biſhop of Florence 


* renounced the world, and lived together 


in a religious community on mount Senar, 
two leagues from that city. It is pre- 
tended, that when they firſt appeared in 
the black habit given them by the biſhop, 


the very children at the breaſt cried out, 
ſee the ſervants of the Virgin, and that 


this miracle determined them to take no 
other name but ſervites, or ſervants of 
the Virgin. This order became very 
numerous. : 
There are alſo nuns of this order, who 
have ſeveral monaſteries in Germany, 
Italy, and Flanders. 


SERVITOR, in the univerſity of Oxford, 
a ſtudent who attends on another for his 


maintenance and learning. 


SERVITORS of bills, ſervants or meſſengers 


of the marſhal of the king's bench, {ent 
with bills or writs, to ſummon people to 
that court: theſe are now called tip- 
ſaves. | 


SERVITUDE, the condition of a ſervant, 


or rather ſlave. See the articles SERVANT 
and SLAVE. 


SERUM, a thin, tranſparent, faltiſh liquor, 


which makes a conſiderable part in the 


maſs of blood. See Analy/is of the Boop. 
The ſerum is in reality the tame with the 


lympha, which is carried by the arteries 
through the ſeveral parts of the body; 
whence it returns partly in the veins, and 
partly in the lymphatic veſſels, See the 
article LVM HA. 

Sweat and urine are nothing but ſerum 
drained of their nutritious parts, by re- 
peated circulations, and ſecreted from the 
blood in the glands of the ſkin and kid- 
neys. ; 


* 
SESAMOIDA oss a, in anatomy, ſeveral 


ſmall bones that ſomewhat reiemble the 
ſeed of the ſeſamum, whence their name. 
Their moſt uſual ſituation is, 1. In the 
thumb or great toe; in each of which 
we often find two of them, though not 
unſrequently only one. 2. One in the 
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juncture of the metacarpus with the little 
finger: this is frequently lodged in the 
muſcle of that finger. 3. One frequently 
in each external condyle of the os femo- 
ris. One under the os cuboides of the 
tarſus, in the tendon of the peronæus 


poſtius. Theſe are uſually found in 
adults, or in elderly people. Sometimes, 
though more rarely, there is alſo one in 
the internal condyle of the os femoris; 


and ſometimes there is one in the ex- 


ternal ſurface of the os metacarpi, 
which ſuſtains the fore-finger, lodged in 
the tendon of the adductor mulcle of the 
index. Upon the whole, ſays Heiſter, 
there are very rarely found more than 
ſixteen of them; thoſe anatomiſts, there- 
fore, err.greatly, who place two at the 
articulation of each finger and toe. 

The ſize and ſhape of theſe bones are 
various and irregular : they are cartila- 
ginous in young ſubjects, but grow hard 


and bony by age. They ſerve as a kind 
of trochleæ to the muſcles, and increaſe 
their power. 


SESAMUM, the OILY GRAIN PLANT, in 


botany, a genus of the didynamia-angi- 
oſpermia claſs of plants, the corolla 
whereof conſiſts of a ringent petal ; the 
tube is roundiſh, and almoſt the length 
of the cup; the faux is inflated, patent, 
and very large; the limb is quinquifid ; 
the fruit conſiſts of an oblong quadra- 
gonal capſule, compreſſed, acuminate, 
and quadrilocular: the ſeeds are nume- 
rous and roundiſh. 

The ſeeds of this plant, upon expreſſion, 
yield a Jarger quantity of oil than almoſt 
any other known vegetable ; among the 
Indians they are uſed as food. 


SESELI, DUTCH SARIFRAGE, in botany, 


a genus of the pentandria-digynia claſs 
of plants, the general corolla of which 
is uniform; the fingle flowers are com- 
poſed each of five inflexo-cordate and 
ſlightly unequal petals; the fruit is 
naked, oval, ſmall, ſtriated, and ſepa- 
rable into two parts; the ſeeds are two, 
oval, convex, and ſtriated on one ſide, 
and plane on the other, 


SESQUI, a latin particle, ſignifying a whole 


and a half, which joined with altera, 
ter a, quarta, &c. is much uſed in the 
italian muſic to expreſs a kind of ratios, 
particularly ſeveral ſpecies of triples. See 


the article TRIPLE. 


The ratio expreſſed by ſeſqui is the 
ſecond ratio of inequality, called alſo 
ſuper- particular ratio, and is when the 
greater term contains the leſs once, and 

ſome 
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| Tome certain part over, as 3: 2, where 
the firſt term contains the ſecond once, 
and unity over, which is a quota part of 
2. Now if the part remaining be juſt 
half the leſs term, the ratio is called leſ- 
qui-altera; if it be a third part of the 
leſs term, as 4: 3, the ratio is called 
ſeſqui- terza, or tertia; if a fourth, as 5: 4, 
the ratio is ſeſqui-quarta, and thus to in- 
finity, ſtifl adding to ſeſqui the ordinal 
number of the leſs term. In Engliſh we 
ſometimes ſay, ſeſqui - alteral, ſeſqui - third, 
fourth, Sc. As to the kinds of triples 
expreſſed by the particle ſeſqui, they are 


theſe, the greater perfect ſeſqui-alteral, 


ſeſqui- altera magiore, perfetta, which is a 
triple where the breve is three min'ms, 
and that without having any point or 
dot annexed to it. The greater imperfect 
ſeſqui-alteral, which is where the breve 
when pointed contains three minims, and 
that without any point, only two. The 
lets perfect ſe{qui-alteral, is where the ſemi- 
breve contains three minims, and that 
without any point. The leſs imperfect 
ſeſqui-alteral is a triple where the temi- 
breve with a point contains three minims, 
and two without. According to Buon- 


+ and '2 ſeſqui-alterals. See che article 


PRO PORT ION. 5 
Seſqui- octave, is a kind of triple marked 


C9, called by the Italians non»pla di 
crome, where there are nine quavers in 


every bar, whereof eight are required in 
common time. The double ſeſqui-fourth, 
or ſeſqui-quarta dupla, maiked thus, 
C9, called by the Italians xozzzpla di ſe- 
miminime, is where there are nine crot- 
chets in a bar inſtead of four, 1n com- 
mon time. Selqui- terza, thetriples$, and 
12, ſays Buontempi, may be thus deno- 
minated. Seſqui-ditone is a concord reſult- 


ing from the ſound of two ſtrings whoſe 


vibrations in equal time are to each 
other as 5: 6. See the articles DITONE, 
VIBRATION, CHARACTER, Sc. 
SESQUI-ALTERAL PROPORTION, in geo- 
metry and arithmetic, is when any 
number or quantity contains another 
once and an half, and the number ſo 
contained in the greater, is ſaid to be to 
it in ſubſeſqui-alteral proportion. See the 
article PROPORTION. 


SESQUI-DUPLICATE PROPORTION, is 


when of two terms the greater contains 
the leſs twice, with half another over. 


SESQUI-QUADRATE, an aſpect or poſition 
of the planets, when they are at the 
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diſtance of four ſigns and an half, or 
135 degrees from each other; and ſeſqui- 
er is an aſpect of the planets when. 
they are 108 degrees from each other, 

SESQUI-TERTIONAL PROPORTION, is 
when any number or quantity contains 

another once and one third. 

SESSA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and territory of Lavoro, 
ſituated a little weſt of the Tuſcan ſea, 
twenty-four miles north of Naples. 

SESSILE RoOTs, among botaniſts, ſuch 


tuberous roots as adhere to the baſe of * 


the ſtalk. And a ſeſſile leaf expreſſes a 
leaf immediately fixed to the ſtalk or 
root without any petiole. he 

SESSION, / io, in general, denotes each 
fitting or aſſembly of a council, &e. 
SESSION of parliament, is the ſeaſon or ſpace 


from its meeting to its prorogation. See 


the article PARLIAMENT. 
Kirk-SESSI1ON. See the article K1RK. 
SESSION for weights and meaſures, is in 
London taken tor a fitting of tour juſtices 
choſen from among the mayor, recorder, 
and aldermen, who hold a court in or- 
der to inquire into offences of perſons 
ſelling by talle weights and meaſures 
contrary to the ſtatutes, and to puniſh 
the ſame. | 
SESSION, in law, denotes a fitting of juſ- 
tices in court upon their e Pol as 
the ſeſſions of oyer and terminer, the 
quarter ſeſſions, otherwiſe called the 
general or open ſeſſions of the peace, in 
oppoſition to what is called a privy ſeſ- 
ſion, held upon ſpecial occaſions for ſpee- 
dier diſpatch of juſtice, This general 
ſeſſion of the peace is a court of record 
held before two or more juſtices, one be- 
ing of the quorum, for the execution of 
the authority granted them by their com- 
miſſion and particular ſtatutes, whereby 
they are authorized to hear and deter- 
mine treſpaſſes againſt the public peace, 

Sc. and likewiſe divers offences by ſta- 

| tute. This court of ſeſſions is held four 

times a year in every county. See the 
article COURT, Ge. 

-SESTERCE, /eftertius, a ſilver coin in uſe 
among the Romans. See Coin. ' 

Some authors make two kinds of ſeſter- 

cas, the leſe, called ſeſtertius, in the maſ- 
culine gender, and the great one, called 
ſeſtertium, in the neuter, the latter con- 
tainivg a thouſand of the other. See the 
article MoxEY. 

Others will have any ſuch diſtinction of 
reat and little ſeſterces unknown to the 
omans; ſeſtertius, ſay they, was an 
16 8 2 adjective, 
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adjective, and ſignified as ſeſtertius, or two 
aſes and an half, and when uſed plu- 
rally, as in quinquaginta ſeſtertium, or 
ſeitertia, jt was only by way of abbre- 
viation, and there was always underſtood 

millia, or thouſands, | 
Seſterce, or ſeitertius, was alſo uſed by 


the antients for a thing containing two 


wholes and an half of another, as as 
was taken for any whole or integer. Sce 
the article As. A 

SESTOS, a noted fortreſs of european 
Turky, ſituated at the entrance of the 
Helleſpont or Dardanells, twenty-four 
miles louth-welt of Gallipoli. | 

SESTUPLO, in muſic. See SEXTUPLE. 

SET, or SETS, a term uſed by the farmers 
and gardiners to expreſs the young plants 
of the white-thorn and other ſhrubs, 
with which they uſe to raiſe their quick or 
quickſet-hedges. See the articles HEDGE 
and OFFSET. 

SET-BOLTSs, in a ſhip. See BOLT. 

SETHIANS, in church-hiſtory, chriſtian 
heretics, ſo called becauſe they paid divine 


worſhip to Seth, whom they looked 


upon to be Jeſus Chriſt the ſon of God, 
but who was made by a third divinity, 
and ſubſtituted in the room of the two 
families of Abel and Cain, which had 
been deſtroyed by the deluge. Theſe 
heretics appeared in Egypt in the ſecond 
century, and as they were addicted to all 
ſorts of debauchery, they did not want 
for followers, — continued in Egypt 
above two hundred years. f 

SE TIMO, a town of Italy in the province 
of Piedmont, ſituated on the river Po, 
eight miles north of Turin. 

SE IL ON, in furgery, a few horſe hairs, 
ſmall threads, or large packthread drawn 


through the ſkin, chiefly the neck, by 


means of a large needle or probe, with a 
view to reſtore or preferve health. 

There are chiefly three methods of per- 
forming this operation practiſed among 
ſurgeons, The firſt is by taking up the 
ſin in the lower part of the neck, and 
introducing a needle armed with ſilk or 
thread through the ſkin, which is to be 
left in the neck after the needle is re- 
moved; the wound is then dreſſed with 


tome digeſtive ointment, and covered with 


a plaſter perforated on each fide for the 
};zature to paſs through; the ligatupe is 
to be ſhifted or drawn through the wound 
a little every day, and the matter 1s to 
be wiped off, by which means it will de- 
generate into an ulcer with a double ori- 
tice, making a copious diſcharge daily ; 
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and when one ligature is become foul 
and unht for uſe, another may be intro- 
duced by faſtening it to the end of the 
old one. The ſecond way of making a 
ſeton differs little from the ſormer; onl 
inſtead of a Jarge needle, a double-edged 
ſcalpel is made uſe of, by means of which 
a larger aperture is made, and a greater 
quantity of matter is thereby giſcharged. 


The third manner is by an ihſtrument 


for the purpoſe, whereby the ſkin is 
pinched up, and afterwards perforated 
with a ſharp-pointed and red-hot iron, 
after which the ligature 1s introduced. 
We find by «experience, that ſetons are 
very uſeſul in the hydrocephalus, ca- 
tarrhs, inflammations and other diſorders, 
particularly thoſe of the eyes, as a gutta 
ierena, cataract, and incipient ſuffuſion; 
to thoie we may add intenſe headachs, 
with ſtupidity, drowſineſs, epilepſies, and 
even an apoplexy itſelf. 


'SETTE, in geography, the ſame with 


cette. See the article CETTE. 


SETTE, a veſſel very common in the Me- 


SETTER, among farmers. 


diterranean, with one deck, and a very 


long and ſharp prow ; they carry ſome 


two maſts, ſome three, without top- 
maſts. Their yards and fails are all 
like the miſen ; the leaſt of them are of 
ſixty tons burden: they ſerve to tran - 
ſport cannon and proviſion for ſhips of 
war, and the like. he, 

To ſetter is 
to cut the dewlap of an ox or cow, and 
into the wound to put the root of the 
helleboraſter, whereby an iſſue is made 
for ill humours to vent themſelves. 


SETTING, in aftronomy, the withdraw- 


SETTING, in the fea-language. 


ing of a ftar or planet, or its ſinking be- 
low the horizon. Aſtronomers and poets 
make three different kinds of ſetting of 
the ſtars, dig. the coſmical, acronycal, 
and helical. See the articles Cos MicAL, 
ACRONYCAL, HELICAL, and RISING. 
To ſet 
the land or the ſun, by the compaſs, is to 
obſerve how the land bears on any point 
of the compaſs, or on what point of the 
compaſs the fun is. Alſo when two 
ſhips fail in fight of one another, to 
mark on what point the chafed bears, is 
termed letting the chaſe by the compals. 


SETTING, among ſportſmen, a term uſed 


to expreſs the manner of taking par- 
tridges by means of a dog peculiarly 
trained to that purpoſe. 


The ſetting dog generally uſed is a long 
land-ſpaniel, taught by nature to hunt 
partridges more than any other game, 


and 


and in his untaught ſtate running over 
the fields in ſearch of them; but being 
taught, the creature is under ſuch ex- 
cellent command, that he will, in the 
midſt of his higheſt career, attend the 
leaſt hem from his maſter, and ſtand ſtill 
to look in his face and fo take his or- 
ders by the ſlighteſt ſignals ; and when 
he is ſo near his game that it is almoſt 
in his mouth, he will ſtand ftock-ftil], 
or lye down on his belly, till his maſter 
arrives, and he receives his directions. 
The ſetting- dog being taken to the haunt 


of the partridges, is to be caſt off, and 


ſent to range; but he muſt be made to 


keep near the ſportſman, and not to run 
wildly on, but to beat all the ground re- 


gularly. If in the dog's ranging he ſtops 
on a ſudden, the ſportſman is to make 
up to him, and as there is certainly 


game before him, he muſt be ordered to 


advance; if he refuſes this, and looks 
back and ſhakes his tail, it is a ſignal 
that they are cloſe before him, and the 
ſportſman is then to take a circumfe- 
rence, and look carefully before the dog's 
noſe, to ſee where they are, and how 


"they lie; then going up and faking 
down one end of the net, he is to com- 


mand the dog to lie ſtill, and'to draw the 
net gently over the birds, then making 
in with a noiſe, he is to ſpring' them, 
and they will be entangled and taken, 
as they riſe. | | 


SETTLE, a market-town in the weſt 


riding of Yorkſhire, fituated forty-five 
miles weſt of York. ' 


SEVENOAK, a market- town of Kent, 


fourteen miles weſt ot Maidſtone. 


SEVENTH, /ſeptima, in muſic, an interval 


called by the Greeks heptachordon, 
whereof there are four kinds; firſt, the 
defective ſeventh, conſiſting of three tones 


and three greater ſemitones; the ſecond, 


called by Zarlin and. the Italians demi— 
ditono con diapente, or ſettimo minore, is 
compoſed diatonically of feven degrees 
and fix intervals, four whereof are tones, 
and the reſt greater ſemi-tones, and chro- 
matically of ten ſemitones, ſix whereof are 
greater, and four Jefs 3 it takes its form 
trom the ratio quadriparziente quinto, as 
9:5. The third, called by the Italians 
1] ditono con diapente, or ſettimo mag - 
giore, is compoſe diatonically of feven 
degrees, like the former, and fix inter- 
vals, five whereof are tones and a major 
ſemi- tone, ſo that only a major ſemi-tone 
is wanting to make up the octave, and 
chromatically of twelve ſemi- tones, ſix 
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greater and fix leſs. It takes its form 
from the ratio of 15: 8. The fourth is 
redundant, and compeſed of five tones, 
a greater ſemi-tone and a leſs, ſo that it + 
wants only a comma of an odctave, that my 
is, ſo much as to make its ſecond ſemi- 
tone greater, called pentatonon? Hence | 
many confound it with the octave, main- FL 
\ — with good reaſon, that only the ü 4 
three firſt ſevenths can be of any uſe. | 
SEVER, a town of France, 'in- the — 
vince of Gaſcony, ſituated on the river 
Adour, thirty eight miles north eaſt of 
Bayonne. 5 *Y 
SEVERAL, a term much uſed in law: +3 
thus ſeveral action, ſignifies an action 77 
wherein two or more are ſeverally 1 
charged. See ACTION. | 
Several covenant, that entered into by 
two or more perſons ſeverally. Any ſuck 
covenant, though contained in one deed 
or writing, is deemed as ſeveral deeds 
wrote on the ſame piece of paper or parch - 
ment. See COVENANT. [7:1 
Several inheritance, is when an inheri- 
tance is conveyed fo as to deſcend to two 
perlons ſeverally by moieties, c. See the 
article INHERITANCE. | 
Several tail, lignifies that eſtate or land 
which is intailed ſeverally on two; as 
where lands are given to two men and 
their wives, and to the heirs of their 
bodies to be lawfully begotten, in which 
caſe the donees hold jointly for their two 
lives, and at the ſame time have a ſeve- 
ral or ſeparate inheritance: for the iſſue 
of the one ſhall have his moiety in tail, i 
and the iſſue of the other his. See TALL: F 
Several tenancy, is a plea or exception to 
a writ which is taken out againſt two 
perſons as joint-tenants, who in fact are 
ſeveral. See TENANCY. n 
SEVERANCE, in law, the fingling or ſe- 
parating of two or more joined in one 
writ. According to Hale there ave: two 
kinds of ſeverances, one where a plaintitt 
will not appear, and the other where 
ſeveral plaintiffs appear, but ſome of them 
will not proceed in the ſuit. Severance 
is allowed as well in real as in perſonal 
actions. There is a ſeverance of the 
tenants in aſliſe, which is where one or 
two diſſeiſes appear upon the writ, and 
not the other. There is alſo ſeverance in 
in debt, as where two or more executors 
are plaintiffs in a ſuit, and one of them 
refuſes to proſecute. Likewiſe if in a 
writ of error there are ſeveral plaintiffs, 
and the one only aſſigns errors, or in cafe 
the other releaſe the fame, this will not 
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de good without ſummoning and ſever- 
-Ing the reſt, Where there is a ſeverance 
of joint tenants, in ſuch caſe the proſe- 
cution of the ſuit is ſevered, but not the 
eſtate in the lands, &c. And upon ſuing 
aut a writ of ſummons and ſeverance, if 
the party does not come in thereon, the 
ather ſhall have judgment ad proſeguen- 
dum ſolum, to proſecute alone, which may 
de done in the court of king's bench by 
giving a rule, &c. 
— SEVERANCE of corn, ſignifies the cutting 
and carrying the ſame off the ground; 
and ſometimes it is taken for the ſetting 
diut the tithe from the reſt of the corn. 
SEVERINO ST. a city of Naples, in the 
province of Calabria, ſituated eaſt long. 
17 30', north lat. 39% 167. This is 
alſo the name of a town in the pope's 
- territories and marquiſate of Ancona, fitu- 
ated twenty miles fouth-eaſt of Loretto. 
SEVERN, a river ot ſouth-Britain, which 
riſing in Montgomery-ſhire, runs eaſt 
till it enters Shropſhire z and having 
paſſed by Shrewſbury turns ſouth, and diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Briftol-channel. 
SEVIERO, a town of Italy, in the king- 


dom of Naples, and territory of Capiti- 


nat: fituated in eaſt long. 169 :2!, north 
+ at- 6r*: 32 
 SEVILLE, a city of Spain, capital of the 
province of Andaluſia, fituated on the 
river Guadalquivir, in weſt long. 6?, 
north lat. 37 15. F 

SEVOLD, or SEGEWOLD, a town of 
Livonia, ſituated thirty miles north-eaſt 

of Riga. | 

SEVUM, or SEBUM, SUET, in anato- 
my. See SUET. 

'SEWER, in the houſhold, an officer who 
comes in before the meat of a king or 
nobleman, to place and range it on the 
table. 

SEWER is alſo a paſſage or gutter made 
to carry water into the fea or a river, 
whereby to preſerve the land, &c. from 
inundations and other annoyances. The 
buſineſs of the commiſſioners of ſewers, 
or their office in particular, is to repair 
ſea-banks and walls, ſurvey rivers, 
public ſtreams, ditches, Sc. and to 
make orders for that purpoſe. See the 
article COMMISSION. 

Theſe commiſſioners have likewiſe au- 
thority to make enquiry of all nuſances 
or offences committed by the ſtopping of 
rivers, erecting mills, not repairing 
banks, bridges, &c. and to tax perſons 
chargeable tor the amending of defaults 
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that tend to the obſtruction or hindrance 


of the free paſſage of the water through 
its antient courſes. They may not only 


make a rate and aſſeſſment for repairs, 


but alſo may decree lands to be ſold, in 
order to levy charges aſſeſſed, upon non- 
payment thereof, &c. But the decrees 
of the commiſſioners are to be certified 
into chancery, and have the king's aſſent 
to be binding, and their proceedings are 
ſubject to the juriſdiction of the king's. 
bench. In the making of a rate or 
tax, the commiſſioners are to aſſeſs every 
owner or poſſeſſor of lands in danger of 
receiving any damage by the waters, 
equally according to the quality of their 
lands, rents, and numbers of acres, and 
their reſpective portions and profits, 


whether it be of paſture, fiſhing, Sc. 


And where no perlons or lands can be 
known that are liable to make repairs of 
banks and ſewers, then the commiſſion- 
ners are to rate the whole level. The 
3. Jac. I. ordains that all ditches, banks, 
bridges, and water-houſes, within two 
miles of London, adjoining to, and 
falling into the Thames, ſhall be ſubje& 
to the commiſſioners of ſewers. Alſo 
the lord-mayor, &c. may appoint per- 
ſons in that caſe to have the power of 
commiſſioners of ſewers. Perſons break- 
ing down ſea-banks, whereby lands are 
damaged, are adjudged to be guilty of 
felony ; and removing piles, Cc. for- 
feit twenty pounds, by 6 and 10 Geo, 
II. e. 38. . 
SEX, ſexus, ſomething in the body which 
diſtinguiſnes male from female. 
SEXAGENARY, ſomething relating to 
the number fixty : thus ſexagenary or 
ſexageſimal arithmetic,. is a method of 
computation proceeding by ſixties ; ſuch 
is that uſed in the diviſion of a degree 
into ſixty minutes, of the minute into 
ſixty ſeconds, of the ſecond into fixty 
thirds, Sc. Alſo ſexagenary tables arc 
tables of proportional parts, ſhewing the 
product of two ſexagenaries that are to 
be multiplied, or the quotient of the two 
that are to be divided, | 
SEXAGESIMA, the ſecond ſunday be- 
fore Lent, or the next to Shrove-ſunday, 
ſo called as being about the ſixtieth day 
before Eaſter. . 
SEXAGESIMALS, or SEXAGESIMAL 
FRACTIONS, fractions whoſe denomina 
tors proceed in a ſexagecuple ratio; that 
is, a prime, or the firſt minute = 75) 
ſecond = +7575 a third = 557555" 
| Antient! 
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Antiently there were no other than ſexa- 
| my uſed in aſtronomy, and they are 
ill retained in many caſes, though deci- 
mal arithmetic begins to grow in uſe now 
in aſtronomical calculations. In theſe 
fractions, which ſome call aſtronomical 
fractions, the denominator being always 
ſixty, or a multiple thereof, is uſually 
omitted, and the numerator only written 
down, thus, 4%, 59', 32”, 50 16%, 
is to be read four degrees, fifty-nine mi- 
nutes, thirty-two ſeconds, fifty thirds, 
ſixteen fourths, &c. 

SEXANGLE, in geometry, a figure hav- 
ing ſix ſides, and conſequently 11x angles. 

SEX TANS, /extant, a ſixth part of cer- 
tain things. The Romans having di- 
vided their as into twelve ounces, or 
unica, the ſinth part of that, or tw 
ounces, was the ſextans. 
Sextans was alſo a meaſure which con- 
tained two ounces of liquor, or two cya- 
thi, See MEASURE. 

SEXTANT, in mathematics, denotes the 
ſixth part of a circle, or an arch com- 
prehending ſixty degrees. See the article 
CIRCLE. | | 
The word ſextant is more particularly 
uſed for an aſtronomical inſtrument made 

like a quadrant, excepting that its limb 
only comprehends ſixty degrees. The 
uſe and application of the ſextant is the 
ſame with that of the quadrant. See the 
article QUADRANT. 

SEXTARIUS, an antient roman meaſure. 
See the article MEASURE. 

SEXTERY LaNDs, ſignifies lands formerly 


iven to a church, or religious houſe, 
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and ſilver, the relics, Cc. 
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pope ſays maſs the ſexton always taſtes 
the bread and wine firſt. 11 it be in 
private he ſays maſs, his holineſs of two 
wafers gives him one to eat; and if in 
public, the cardinal who aſſiſts the pope 


in quality of deacon, of three wafers 


ives him one to eat. When the pope 
is very ſick he adminiſters to him the ſa- 


crament of extreme unction, &c. and 


enters the conclave in quality of firit 
conclaviſt. 


SEXTUPLE, ſefuplo, in muſic, denotes 


a mixed ſort of triple which is beaten 
in double time. See TRIPLE. 


Authors uſually make mention of three 


| ſpecies hereof, to which Mr. Broſſard 


ing of the hand. 


adds two others, five in all, which are 
theſe: ſextuple of a ſemi-breve, called by 
the French triple of 6 for 2, as being 
denoted by the numbers 4; or becauſe 
here are required ſix ſemi-breves to a 
meaſure inſtead of one, in common time, 
three for the riſing and three for the fall- 
Sextuple of a minim, 
called by the French 6 for 2, as being 
denoted by $, which ſhews that ſix mi- 
nims muſt be contained in a bar, whereof 
two are ſufficient in common time, dex- 
tuplc of a crotchet, called by the French 
triple of 6 tor 4, becauſe denoted by 
C2, wherein fix crotchets are contained 
in the bar inſtead of four. 
the chroma, denominated 6 for 8 by 
the French, as being denoted by g, 


which ſhew that fix quavers here make a 


for the maintenance of a ſexton. See 


the article SEXTON. | 
SEXTILE, ſextilit, the poſition or aſpect 
of two planets when at ſixty degrees di- 
ſtance, or at the diſtance -of two figns 
from one another. It is marked thus 
(*). See ASPECT. | 
SEXTON, a church- officer, whoſe buſi- 
neſs is to take care of the veſſels, veſt- 
ments, Sc. belonging to the church, 
and to attend the miniſter, church-war- 
dens, Cc. at church. He is uſually 
choſen by the parſon only. The office 
of ſexton, in the pope's chapel, is ap- 


propriated to the order of the hermits of 


St. Auguſtine, He is generally a 


biſhop, though ſometimes the pope only 


gives a biſhopric in particular to him on 


bar, or ſemi-breve, inſtead of eight in 
common time. Sextuple of the ſemi- 
chroma, or triple of 6 for 16, ſo called 
as being denoted by the figures ,, 
which ſhews that fix quavers are here re- 


quired to a meature inſtead of ſixteen. 
See the article TIME, Sc. 


SEXUALIS T, among botanical wri- 


ters, thoſe Who have eltabliſhed the 
claſſes of plants upon the difterences of 
the ſexes and parts of frudtitication in 
plants, accordi..g to the modern me- 


thod, as Linnzus, &c. See the article 
BOTANY. 


SEYNE, a river of France, which riſing 


whom he confers the poit : he takes the 


title of prefect of the pope's ſacriſty, and 
| has tle keeping of the veſſels of gold 


near Dijon, in Burgundy, runs north- 
welt through Champain and the iſle of 
France, through Paris, Sc. and croſſin 
Normandy falls into the Britiſh-channet, 
between Havre-de-grace and Honfleur. 


SGRAFFIT, /graffata, in painting, de- 


notes ſcratch-work, a method of paint- 
00 ing 


When the 


Sextuple of 
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ing in black and white only, net in freſco, 
yet ſuch as will bear the weather. Sgraffit 
performs both the deſign and painting 
all in one. It is chiefly uſed to embelliſn 
the fronts of palaces and other magnifi - 
cent buildings. | 
SHACK, in antient cuſtoms, a liberty of 
winter paſturage. In the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, the lord of the 
manor has ſhack ; that is, a liberty of 
feeding his ſheep at pleaſure in his tenants 
lands, during the ſix winter months. 
SHACK LES, or SHAKLES. See the ar- 
. ticle SHAKLES. | 
SHAD, alauſa, in ichthyology, a ſpecies 
of clupea, with the upper jaw bifid at 
the extremity, and ſpotted with black : 
it greatly reſembles the common herring, 
and is, on that account, ſometimes called 
the mother of herring : all the fins are 


whitiſh, except that on the back: the 


tail is very much forked. | 
SHADOW, wmbra, in optics, a privation or 
_. diminution of light, by the interpoſition 
of an opake body; or, it is a plane where 
the light is either altogether obſtructed, 
er greatly weakened, by the interpoſition 
of ſome opake body between it and the 
luminary. | 
A ſhadow of itſelf is inviſible ; and, 
therefore, when we ſay we ſee a ſhadow, 


we partly mean that we ſee bodies placed 


in the ſhadow, and illuminated by light 
reflected from collateral bodies; and, 
artly, that we ſee the confines of the 
light. See the article L1GuT. 
It the opake body that projects the ſhadow 
be perpendicular to the horizon, and the 
place it is projected on be horizontal, 
the ſhadow is called a right ſhadow ; and 
ſuch are the ſhadows of men, trees, 
buildings, mountains, &c. But if the 
opake body be placed parallel to the ho- 
Tizon, the ſhadow is called a verſed 
ſhadow ; as the arms of a man ſtretched 
out, &c. 

The laws of the projection of SHADOWS 
from opake bodies. 1. Every opake bo- 
dy projects a ſhadow in the ſame direc- 
tion with its rays; that is, towards the 
part oppoſite to the light. Hence, as 
either the luminary or the body changes 
place, the ſhadow likewiſe changes. 
2. Every opake body projects as many 
ſhadows as there are luminaries to en- 
lighten it. 3. As the light of the lumi- 
nary is more intenle, the ſhadow is the 
deeper: hence the intenſity of the ſhadow 
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8 
is meaſured by the degrees of light that 


ſpace 1s deprived of. 4. If a luminous 


ſphere be equal to an opake one it illumi- 
nates, the ſhadow, which this latter pro- 
jects, will be a cylinder, and conſe- 
quently will be propagated ſtill equal to 
itſelf, to whatever diſtance the luminary 
is capable of acting; ſo that if it be cut 
in any place, the plane of the ſection will 
be a circle, bone to a great circle of the 
opake ſphere. 5. If the luminous ſphere 
be ore than the opake one, the ſhadow 
will be conical. If, therefore, the ſha- 
dow be cut by a plane, parallel to the 
baſe, the plane of the ſection will be a 
circle ; and that ſo much the leſs as it is 
a greater diſtance from the baſe. 6. If 
the luminous ſphere be leſs than an 
opake one, the ſhadow will be a trun- 
cated cone; and, conſequently, grows 
ſtill wider and wider; and therefore, if 
cut by a plane, parallel to the ſection, 
that plane will be a circle, ſo much the 
greater as it is further from the baſe. 

Of SHapows from the ſun. The fun be- 
ing vaſtly larger than the whole globe 
of the earth, muſt give all its ſhadows 
panned, by reaſon it illumines more than 

alf of them. 
In conſequence of this demonſtration, 
we might conclude, that all the ſun's 
ſhadows muſt be leſs than the bodies that 
project them, and diminiſhed more and 
more as they recede further and further, 
Now this would be true were there any 
relation between the body illuminated and 
the body illumining ; but as all obje&s 
on the earth are fo ſmall in compariſon 
of that ſtar, the diminution of their ſha- 
dows is imperceptible to the eye, which 
tees them always equal; 2. e. either 
broader or narrower than the body 
that forms them: on this account al! 
the ſhadows cauled by the ſun are made 
in parallels. 
From the whole it appears, that to find 
the ſhadow of any body whatever oppoſed 
to the ſun, a line muſt be drawn from the 
top of the luminary perpendiular to the 
place where the foot of the luminary is 
to be taken: and through this place an 
occult line is to be drawn een » one of 
the angles of the plan of the object, 
and another from the ſun to the fame 
angle; and the interſection of the two 
lines will ſnew how far the ſhadow is to 
go: all the other lines muſt be drawn pa- 
rallel hereto. 
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The ſhadows of the ſun are equal in ob- 
jets of the ſame height, though at a 
diſtance from each other, See plate 
CCXLIV. fig. 3. no 1. 
Experience teaches, that ſtiles, or ele- 
vations of the ſame height, removed 
to a diſtance from each other, do 
yet project equal ſhadows at the ſame 
time: for they are lengthening and 
ſhortening, in proportion as the fun 
comes nearer, or recedes further off ; 
one or other of which he is continually 
doing. | 
For this reaſon, when the ſhadow of an 
object is to be caſt any way, you n uſt 
determine the place of the fun, and the 
oint underneath, to draw two occult 
fines from the ſame, for the extremity of 
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light muſt always be ſuppoſed on the 
plane where the object is placed. Ac- 
cordingly, the ray C, cutting the little 
line AB, ſhews how far the ſhadow of 
the little object P muſt go, to be thence 
drawn to the point of fight T. The ob- 


| ject V caſts its ſhadow all along, though 


S 


the ſhadow ; as here the paliſade A gives 


the extreme of its ſhadowin B: and if 
from this point B, you draw a point of 
hight C, this line B C will be the ſhadow 
0 
and of all the reſt in the ſame line to the 
very point of ſighnglt. 
In effect, it muſt be held for a certain 
maxim, that ſhadows always retain the 
ſame point of ſight as the objects. On 
the footing of this obſervation, that ob- 
jets of the ſame height give equal ſha- 
dows: if you would give the ſhadow of 
the paliſades, E, F, which are of the 
ſame height as A,D, take in your com- 
aſſes the diſtance AD, and ſet it on the 
oot of the paliſade E, by which you will 
haveEG ; then from G draw a line to 
the point of fight C; and thus you are 
to proceed, let the number of walks be 
ever ſo great. = 
Though the ſun is made to appear in 
this figure, it muſt not be ſuppoſed that 
he is ſo near the objects; the deſign be- 
ing only to ſhew, that the rays proceed 
from him in this manner, when at ſuch 
a height, though far without the Jimits 


the paliſade D, as well as that of A, 


HADOWS by torch-light. 
an erect pyramid by torch-light falls as. 


in its way it deſcends into a ditch. 

The ſhadow of the wall R is found by 
the ſame rule as the reſt; as appears 
from the lines AB and the ray C. 

The ſhadow of 


it would by the light of the fun; and in 
both caſes there is but one line, whereon 
the vertical point of the pyramid will be 
found. „ | 
Upon the planes BCDE (pl. CCXLV. 
fig. 1.) draw the diagonals E B and 
DC; through the central point F, raiſe 
the perpendicular FA; and from the 
four points, B, C,D, E, draw lines to 
the point A, and the pyramid will be 
erected. | | 

Then, to find its ſhadow, draw an in- 
definite line from its baſis G of the illu- 
minating body, paſſing through F; and 
from the central flame of the torch H draw 
another line over the vertex of the pyra- 
mid in the line G F, till it cut the point 
I, which point will limit the ſhadow. of 
the pyramid, 


Laſtly, draw a line from C to I, and 


another from E to I, and the triangle 
CIE will be the ſhadow of the pyramid. 
To gain the ſhadow of an inverted 
pyramid, draw perpendicular lines from 


the angular points of its baſe, and 


form the ſubjacent plane, by means 


thereof, after the manner directed for 
the ſun. | 


And from all the angles of this plare 


of the piece; as ibid. nꝰ 2. which yet 


has the line for the foot of the object 
AB; and thoſe of the rays of the ſun 
C, C, C, becauſe theſe are always re- 
quired for finding the extremities of the 
ſhadows. | 

The ſhadow of the object O is found 
by continuing the line A B, and making 
It riſe over the ſteps, and againſt the 
wall, till cut by the ray in the point 8, 
by the rays paſſing over the corner of 


the object, and from S drawing a line to 


the point of ſight T. 
To find the ſhadow of the object P, it 
muſt be remembered that the foot of the 


draw lines to the baſe af the torch G; 
then from II, the central point of the 
flame, draw other lines touching all the 
angles of the baſe of the inverted pyra- 


mid, and dividing. thoſe of the plane, 


whereby the ſhadow will be defined. 
Shadows from the ſim are caſt all the 
ſame way, and have the ſame diſpohi- 
tion; it being impoſſible that the ſun 
ſhould occaſion one ſhadow towards the 
eaſt, and another towards the welt, at 
the ſame time, 
It is true, in different times of the day, 
it makes this difference ; but never in one 
and the ſame hour. cn 2. 
But the torch, candle, and Tamp, have 
always this effect; for in what place 
{cever one of theſe luminazes be found, 
a: provided 
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SHA 
provided there be a number of objects 
about them, the ſhadows will be caſt va- 
rious ways; ſome to the eaſt, ſome to 
the welt, ſome to the north, and others 
to the ſouth, according to the ſituation of 
the objects around the luminary : the 
foot of which, here repreſented by A, 
(ibid. fig. 2.) ſerves as a common cen- 
ter, from which they all proceed : and 
the flame, here repreſented by B, ſhews 
where they are to terminate, though at 
different diſtances ; as the neareſt produce 
the ſhorteſt ſhadows, and the remotelt the 
longeſt. 

SHADOWS on ſeveral parallel planes, The 
_ firſt plane here is the floor, whereon the 


chair A (pl. CCXLIV. fig. 3. n®3.) ſtands; 
the ſecond plane is the upper part of the 


table, parallel to the firſt, and may be 
either above or below it. There might 
alſo be more of theſe planes, wherein to 


find the foot of the illuminating body, in 


order to come at the ſhadow of the object. 
Suppole the foot of the illuminating 
body to be C, and the upper flame B; 
from the points C and B draw lines 
through the upper and under parts of the 
object D, which will give the ſhadow E 
upon the table. 

To find the ſhadow of the chair A, 
which is placed on the ground, determine 
the foot of the luminary on the table in 
C on the ground : this is eaſy by the 
following inſtructions. From the point 
of diſtance, which is here ſuppoſed to be 
without the limits of the paper, draw a 
line through the foot of the table F; 
then from the angle G upon the table let 
fall a perpendicular, cutting the line F 
in the point H, and from H draw a pa- 
rallel to the baſe HI, which is equal to 


the upper part of the table, and will di- 


rect to the thing required. For draw- 
ing a line from the point of ſight K, 
through the foot of the luminary C, to 
the extremity of the table L ; from the 


ſame point L, let fall a perpendicular to 


HI, which will give the point M. 
Then from M draw a line to the point 
of fight K. in which line MK the foot 
of the luminary will be found. 

o determine the preciſe point, let fall a 
perpendicular from the point C, which, 
entting the line ME, will give the point 
N tor the foot of the juminary. 

This point N being thus found, there 


will be no difficulty in finding the ſhadow 
ot the chair A, the method being the 
tame as for the other objects taught be- 
tere, mat is, from the foot of the lumi- 
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nary N draw lines through all the angles 
of the Pons of the chair, and other. lines 


through the 2 part of the chair from 
the luminary 


ſecting the former, expreſs the bounds 


3. theſe latter, by inten- 


of the ſhadow. For the reſt, the figure 


gives ſufficient directions. 


When two luminaries ſhine on the ſame 


object, two ſhadows mult be produced; 
each of the luminaries occaſioning its re- 
ſpective ſhadow, and that in proportion 
to the circumſtances of the luminary. 
If ſuch luminaries, when at equal di- 
ſtances, be equal, the ſhadows themſelves 
muſt be equal: but if there be any dif- + 
ee that is, if one of them be a 
ittle bigger than the other, or one of 
them a little nearer the object than the 
other, the ſnadows will be unequal. 
Thus the object O, (pl. CCXLYV, fig. 3.) 
being illuminated by two candles, the 
one near at hand in P, the other farther 
off in Q, it is evident the ſhadow of the 
candle P will be deeper than that of the 
candle Q, as is expreſſed in the figure. 
The rules for ſuch ſhadows are the ſame 
with thoſe already given, both for the 
ſun and the torch. 
From what has been obſerved before may 
be drawn this concluſion, that the ſame 
object may project ſhadows of divers 
forms, though {till illumined on the ſame 
ſide; the tun giving one form, the 
torch another, and the day- light no pre- 
ciſe form at all. SEAS 
The ſun always makes its ſhadow equal 
to the object, that is, projects it parallel - 


wile. 


It is certainly of conſequence to all 
painters, engravers, &c. to obſerve theſe 
rules preciſely, and not to take the rules 
for candles, lamps, and the like, in 
lieu thereof, as 1s too frequently done. 

The ſhadow of a torch, or flambeau, is 
not projected in parallel lines, but in rays 
proceeding from a center, whence the 
ſhadow is never equal to the body, but 
always bigger, and grows more ſo as it 
recedes farther off. It appears therefore a 
groſs abuſe to repreſent the ſhadow of a 
torch like that of the ſun, and the ſha- 
dow of the ſun like that of a candle, 
when the difference is ſo conſiderable. 

There is a third kind of ſhadow, neither 
produced by the ſun nor a torch ; but 
only a fine ſunny day, which wanting 
ſtrength to finith and define its form, oc- 
caſions a dimneſs near the object. Now 
for this there is no certain rule, but every 
body conduzts it at diſcretion, Al 
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All theſe ſhadows, both of the ſun, of 
the torch, and of the day-light, muſt 
appear darker than the parts of ob- 
jects not illumined ; and that part of 
the ſhadow that is moſt remote from the 
object mult be ſtill darker than that near- 
er it. : 


SHaDoOw, in geography. The inhabit- 
ants of the terraqueous globe of the 


earth receive different denominations, ac- 
cording to the different ways wherein 
their ſhadows are projected; as aſcii, 
amphiſcii, heteroſcii, and periſcii, See 
the articles AsCil, &c. | 
SHADOW, in painting, an imitation of a 
real ſhadow, effected by gradually heig ht- 
ening and darkening the colours of ſuch 
figures, as by their diſpoſitions cannot 
receive any direct rays from the luminary 
that is ſuppoſed to enlighten the piece. 
The management of the ſhadows and 
lights makes what the painters call claro- 
obſcuro. See CLARO-OBSCURO. 
Genefis of curves by SHADOWS. See the 


article CURVE. 8 


SHAFT of a column, in building, is the 


and being thus expoſed to the weather 
for ſome days, it is then tanned. 


The beſt is of a browniſh colour, as the 


white ſort is the worſt: it is extremely 
hard; yet, when ſteeped in water, it 
hecomes ſoft and pliable; and being 
faſhioned into caſe-covers, it readily takes 
any colour, as red, green, yellow, black, 
according to the fancy of the work- 
man. 

Each ſhagreen ſkin pays, on importa- 


; g3 ' 
tion, a duty of 4 d. and draws back, 


100 


1 
ST, 3 

on exportation, 4 d. 
100 


SHAKLES, in a ſhip, are the rings with 


which the ports are ſhut faſt, by laſhing 
the port-bar to them. There are alle 
ſhakles put upon bilbow-bolts, ſor con- 
fining the men who have delerved cor- 
poral puniſhment. 


HALLOP, or SHALLOoOP, a particular 


ſort of ſhip. See the article Sy1P, 


HAMADE, ar CHaMADE., See the 


article CHAMADE.- 


body thereof between the baſe and capi- SHAMBLES, among miners, a fort of 


tal: ſo called from its ſtraightneſs. See 
the article COLUMN, 

The term ſhaft is alſo uſed for the ſpire 
of a church-ſteeple, and for the tunnel of 
a chimney. See the articles SPIRE and 
CHIMNEY. 


niches, or landing places, leſt at fuch 
diſtances in the adits of mines, that the 
the ſhovel-men may conveniently throw 
up the ore from ſhamble to ſhamble, til 
it comes to the top of the mine. See 
D1GinG, MiNE, Ec. 


SHAFT, in mining, is the pit or hollow\en- SHAMMV, or CHAaMO15-LEATHER, a 


trance into it. See MINE. 
SHAFTSBURV, a borough of Dorkt- 
ſhire, twenty-five miles no:th-eaft / of 
Dorcheſter ; from whence the noble 
family of Cooper took the title of earl. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
SHAG, or SHAGG, in ornithology, a 
ſpecies of pelican, brown underneath, 
with twelve feathers in the tail ; being 
very like the cormorant in ſhape, but of 
a different colour: it is about the ſize of 
a well fed duck, and is known among 
authors by the names corvus aquaticus 
minor, and graculus palmipes. 
SHAGREEN, or CHAGREEN, in com- 
merce, a kind of grained-leather, pre- 
pared, as is ſuppoſed, of the ſkin of a 
ſpecies of {qualus, or hound-fiſh, called 
5 the ſhagree, or ſhagrainz and much 
uſed in covering caſes, books, c. 
It is imported from Conſtantinople, 
Tauris, Tripoli, Algiers, and from 
ſome parts of Poland, where it is prepared 
in the following manner : The ſkin be- 
ing ſtretched out is firſt covered over with 
muſtard-ſeed, which is bruiſed upon it: 


kind of leather, dreſſed either in oil or 
tanned ; and much eſteemed for its ſoft- 
neſs, pliancy, and being capable of 
bearing ſoap without hurt. 

The true ſhammy 1s prepared of the 
{kin of the chamois-goat, Sce the arti- 
cle CHAMOIS, 

In France, &c. ſome wear the ſkm 
crude without any preparation; it is 
alſo uſed for the purifying mercury, which 
1s done by paſling it through the pores of 
this ſkin, which are very cloſe. See the 
article MERCURY. 

The true chamois leather is counterſeited 
with common goat, kid, and even ſhcep- 
ſkin; the practice of which makes a par- 


_ ticular profeſſion, called by the French 


chamoiſure. The- laſt is the leaſt 
eſteemed, yet ſo popular, and ſuch vaſt 
quantities prepared, eſpecially about Or- 
leans, Marſeilles, and Tholouſe, that it 


may not be amiſs to give the method of 
preparation. 


The manner of chamoiſing, or of pre- 
paring ſheep, goat, or kid-ſkins in oil, 
in imitation of Chamois, 
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The ſkins being waſhed, drained, and 
ſmeared over with quick-lime, on the 
fleſhy fide, are folded in two, length- 
wiſe, the wool outwards, and laid on 
heaps, and ſo left to ferment eight days; 
or if they had been left to dry after flea- 
ing, for fifteen days. N 
Then they are waſhed out, drained, 
and hali-dried, laid on a wooden leg or 
horſe, the wool ſtripped off with a round 
ſtaff for the purpoſe, and laid in a weak 
pit, the lime whereof had been uſed be- 
ore, and had Joſt the greateſt part of its 
force. 

After twenty-four hours they are taken 
out, and left to drain twenty-four more; 
then put in another ſtrong pit. This 
done, they are taken out, drained, and 
put in again by turns; which begins to 
diſpoſe them to take oil: and this prac- 
tice they continue for ſix weeks in ſum- 
mer, or three months in winter; at the 
end whereof they are waſhed out, laid 
on the wooden leg, and the ſurface of the 
ſkin on the wool fide peeled off, to ren- 
der them the ſofter; then, made into par- 
cels, ſteeped a night in the river; in 
winter, more; ſtretched ſix or ſeven 
over one another, on the wooden leg; 
and the knife paſſed ſtrongly on the fleſh- 
ſide, to take off any thing ſuperfluous, 
and render the ſkin ſmooth. 

Then they are ſtretched as before, in the 
river, and the ſame operation repeated 
on the wool- ſide; then thrown into a tub 
of water. with bran in it, which 1s 


part ſtick to them ; and then ſeparated 
into diſtin& tubs, till they ſwell and riſe 
of themſelves above the water. | 

By this means, the remains of the lime 
are cleared out: they are then wrung 
out, hung.up to dry on ropes, and ſent 
to the mill, with the quantity of oil ne- 
ceſſary to fill them: the beſt oil is that of 
ſtock- fiſn. | 

Here they are firſt thrown in bundles in- 
to the river for twelve hours, then laid 
in the mill-trough, and fulled without oil 
till they be well ſoftened; then oiled with 
the hand, one by one, and thus formed 
into parcels of four ſkins each, which 
are milled and dried on cords a ſecond 
time, then a third ; then oiled again and 
dried, : 


ceſſity requires: when done, if there be 
any moilure remaining, they are dried 
in a ſtove, and made up into parcels 


brewed among the ſkins till the greateſt . 
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This proceſs is repeated as often as ne- 


S H A 


wrapped up in weol ; after ſome time 
they are opened to the air, but wrapped 
up again as before, till ſuch time as the 
oil ſeems to have loſt all its force, which 
it ordinarily does in twenty-four hours. 
The ſkins are then returned from the mill 
to the chamoiſer to be ſcoured ; which is 
done by putting them into a lixivium of 


wood-aſhes, working and beating them 


in it with poles, and leaving them to 
ſleep till the lye have had its effe& ; then 
wrung out, ſteeped in another lixivium, 
wrung again, and this repeated till all 
the greaſe and oil be purged out. They 
are then half. dried, and paſſed over a 
ſharp-edged iron inſtrument, placed per- 
pendicular in a block, which opens, 
ſoftens, and makes them gentle: laſtly, 
they are thoroughly dried, and paſſed 
over the ſame inſtrument again, which 
finiſhes the preparation, and leaves them 
in form of chamois. 

Kid and goat-ſkins are chamoiſed in the 
ſame manner as thoſe of ſheep, except- 
ing that the hair is taken off without 
the uſe of any lime; and that when 
brought from the mill they undergo 
a particular preparation called ramalling, 
the moſt delicate and difficult of all the 
others. 

It conſiſts in this, that as ſoon as brought 
from the mill they are ſteeped in a fit 
lixivium: taken out, ſtretched on a round 
wooden leg, and the hair ſcraped off 
with the knife ; this makes them ſmooth, 


and in working caſt a fine nap. The 


difficulty is in ſcraping them evenly. 
SHANK, in the manege, that part of a 
horſe's fore-leg which lies between the 
knee and the fetlock. Mg 
SHANK-PAINTER, in a ſhip, a ſhort chain 
faſtened under the fore-ſhrouds, by a 
bolt, to the ſhip's fide; having at the 
other end a rope ſpliced to the chain, on 
which the after-part of the anchor reſts 
when it lies by the ſhip's ſide. 
SHANEER, or CHANCRE, in medicine, 
a malignant ulcer, uſually occaſioned by 
ſome venereal diſorder. See the articles 
GONORRHOEA and Pox. 
Shankers are generally ſituated on thoſe 
parts which have a fine and tender cover- 
ing, as the inward duplicature of the 
prepuce in men, the inſide of the puden- 
da in women, the nipples of nurſes, 
and the lips and tongue of proſtitutes : 
in very bad caſes they will appear on the 
dorſum penis, as well as on the pubes 
and inſide of the thighs, 


In 
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the mean time, but ſo as to avoid a ſali- 
vation. After which he adviſes the uſe 
of ſudorific decoctions of china, ſarſapa- 
rilla, guaiacum, and ſaſſafras boiled with 
antimony. In flight ſhankers, he re- 
commends an ointment made of lapis 
calaminaris, half an ounce ; of ſulphur 
and quickſilver, each one dram; which 
are to be mixed with a ſufficient quantity 
of turpentine to make an ointment. 
Cockburn ſays, any ſhanker may be 


cured with an ointment of quickſilver an. 


turpentine , without farther trouble; 
and Heiſter approves of the ſame method. 


Turner ſays, he always found ſmoaking 


the parts with cinnabar ſucceſsful in 
ſnancrous ulcerations on the glans and 


prope of men, as well as the Jabia and 


s pudoris of women. His method 
was, to throw a dram of cinnabar on a 
hot iron, letting a fume aſcend through 
a funnel, or a ſeat perforated like a cloſe- 
ſtool all round the diſeaſed parts. This 
was done every day, and ſometimes 


twice a day, for a week; the iron being 


hot enough to raiſe a flame with ſmoak, 
but not ſo fiery hot as to make it inſtantly 
conſume in flame alone. 


SHANNON, the largeſt river in Ireland, 


which- riſing in the county of Leſtrim, 
runs ſouthwards, dividing the provinces 
of Leinſter and Connaught; and then 
turning ſouth-weſt, runs through the 
province of Munſter ; and paſſing by the 
city of Limeric, afterwards falls into the 
weſtern or Atlantic-ocean. 


SHARE of a plough, that part which cuts 


the ground, the extremity forewards be- 
ing covered with a ſharp-pointed iron, 
called the point of the ſhare; and the 
end of the wood behind, the tail of the 
ſhare. See PLOUGH. 

The length of the whole ſhare, from 
point to tail, according to Tull, ſhould 
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In the cure of a recent ſhanker, Aftrac 
firſt orders bleeding, to abate the inflam- 
mation, then fomentations to reſolve the 

induration; not omitting mercurials in 


SHA 


nut ſcrewed on it, on the inner or right * 


ſide of the ſheat. 


The point of the ſhare is that part in 
which it does not run up into the fin: 
this point is generally made of three 
inches and a half in length, and ſhould 
be flat underneath and round at top, 
and the lower part of it muſt be of hard 
ſteel. The edge of the fn ſhould allo be 
well ſteeled, and ſhould make an acute 
angle with the ſhare. 

The ſocket is a tort of mortiſe; it ſhould 
be a foot Jong, and about two inches 


_ deep: the fore end of it muſt not be 


perpendicular, but oblique, conforma- 
ble to the end of the ſheat which enters 


into it. The upper edge of the fore 


part muſt be always made to bear againſt 
the ſneat; but if this end of the ſocket 
ſhould not be quite fo oblique as the 
ſheat, it may be helped by paring off 
a ſmall part of the wood at'the point. 


SHARK, in ichthyology, mer” name 


of two ſpecies of ſqualus, diſtinguiſhed 
by their different colours, blue and white, 
See SQUALUS.' : 

The blue ſhark, with a triangular foſſula 
on. the back, and no foramina at the 
eyes, is a moſt terrible fiſh of prey; 
growing to fix, ſeven, or eight feet in 


length, and conſiderai>ly thick in pro- 


portion : the mouth is large, and fur- 
niſhed with large broad teeth, ſome of 
them ſerrated at the edges. 

The white ſhark is flat-backed, and has 
more numerous teeth than the precedin 
ſpecies, being the largeſt of the whole 
genus of ſquali; and weighing, when 
tull grown, not leſs than a thouſand 
pounds: it is called by authors lamia, 


and canis carcharius. 


There is alſo another ſpecies called the 


zy gæna, or hammer- headed ſhark. See 
the article ZYGz#NA. | 


SHARP, in muſic, a kind of artificial 


note; for the character and uſe of which, 


ſee the articles CHARACTER, FLAT, 
SCALE, Ec. 


be three feet nine inches: at the top of SHARP, in the ſea-Janguage, ſignifies to 


the iron it has an upright piece, called 


the fin; and near the iron, at the other 
end, there is an oblong ſquared hollow, 


called the ſocket ; the uſe of which is to 


receive the bottom of the ſheat. Near 
the tail there is a thin plate of iron, well 
rivetted to the wood; by means of this 


hale taut, or tight. 


SHARPING-coe.n, a cuſtomary gift of 


corn, ſaid to be half a buſhel, for a 
plough-land, which the farmers pay in 


ſome parts of England to their ſmith, 


every Chriſtmas, for ſharping their 


plough-irons, harrow-tines, &c. 


plate the tail of the ſhare is held-firmly to SHARPLING, one of the many names 


the hinder ſheat of the plough by a ſmall 


iron pin, with a ſcrew at the end, and a 


for the gaſteroſteus. 


See the article 
GAS TEROST EUS. 
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SH AS TER, or SHASTRAM, a ſacred 


book, containing the religion of the Ba- 


nians: it conſiſts of three tracts; the firſt 
of which contains their moral law; the 
ſecond, the ceremonial; and the third, 
delivers the peculiar obſervances for each 
tribe of Indians. 

SHAW, in our old writers, ſignifies a 

rove of trees. 

SHEA DING, a term uſed in the Iſle of 
Man for a riding, tything, or diviſion of 
that iſle ; the whole being divided into 
ſix of theſe ſheadings ; in each of which 
there is a coroner or conſtable, who is 
appointed by the delivery of a rod at the 
tinewald-court, er annual convention. 

SHEARING, or SHEERING, See the ar- 
ticle SHEERING., | 

SHEAT of a plough, a part paſſing through 


the beam, and faſtened to the ſhare. See 


the articles PLOUGH and SHARE. 
SHEATHING, in the ſea- language, is 
the caſing that part of a ſhip, which is to 
be under water, with fir-board of an 
inch thick ; firſt laying hair and tar, 


mixed together, under the boards, and 


then nailing them on, in order to pre- 
vent worms from eating the ſhip's 
bottom. 

SHEATS, in a ſhip, are ropes bent to the 
clews of the ſails ; ſerving, in the lower 
fails, to haul aft the clews of the fail ; 
but, in top-ſails, they ſerve to haul home 
the clew of the fail cloſe to the yard-arm. 

_ SHEEP, owzs, in zoology, a well known 
genus of quadrupeds, the horns of which 
are hollow, bent backward, twiſted, and 
rugoſe: the fore-teeth are eight, and the 
hinder ones are narrower than the others: 
there are no canine, or dog- teeth. 

Authors mention ſeveral ſpecies of ſheep. 


1. The common kind, with comprefled 
and lunated horns ; a very valuable, and 


not uncomely creature, covered with a 
thick and deep wool, curled and twiſted, 
2: The cretic ſheep, with erect and ſpi- 
ral horns, and about the ſize of the com- 
mon kind, which it greatly reſembles in 
form. 3. The angola-ſheep, with pen- 


dulous ears, a lax dewlap, and with the 


back of the head prominent: this ſpe- 
cies differs greatly from the common 
kind. TS. 

As to the choice of ſheep to breed, the 
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noſtrils. The polled ſheep, that is thoſs 
which have no horns, are found to be 
the beſt breeders. The ewe ſhould have 
a broad back, a large bending neck, 
ſmall, but ſhort, clean and nimble legs, 
and a thick deep wool covering her all 
over. 'To know whether they be ſound 
or not, the farmer ſhould examine the 
wool, that none of it be wanting, and 


ſee that the gums be red, the teeth white 
and even, the briſket-ſkin red, the wool 


firm, the breath ſweet, and the feet not 
hot. Two years old is the beſt time 
for beginning to breed, and their firſt 
lambs Trould not be kept too long, to 
weaken them by ſuckling, but be ſold as 
ſoon as conveniently may be. They will 
breed advantageouſly, till they are ſeven 
years old, | 

The farmers have a method of knowing 
the age of a ſheep, as that of a horſe is 
known by the mouth. When a ſheep is 
one ſhear, as they expreſs it, it has two 
broad teeth before; when it is two ſhears, 
it will have four; when three, fix; and 
when four, eight: after this their mouths 
begin to break. The difference of land 
makes a very great difference in the ſheep, 
The fat paſtures breed ſtrait, tall ſheep, 
and the barren hills and downs breed 
ſquare ſhort ones; woods and mountains 
breed tall and flender ſheep ; but the beſt 
of all are thoſe bred upon new-plowed 
land, and dry grounds. On the con- 
trary, all wet and moiſt lands are bad 
for ſheep, eſpecially ſuch as are ſubject to 
be overflowed, and to have ſand and dirt 


left on them. The ſalt marſhes are, 


however, an exception to this general 


rule, for their ſaltneſs makes amends for 


their moiſture ; any thing of ſalt, by rea- 


. ſon of its drying quality, being of great 


advantage to ſheep. 
Sheep's dung is one of the beft manures 


we know, ſucceeding better on cold lands 


than any other dung whatever ; but as 


it is not ſo _ collected as the dung 
8, 


of large animals, it is commonly con- 
veyed to the land, it is intended for, by 
folding the ſneep upon it. See the articles 
DuNG and FOLDING. 

Sheep-ſtealing, or killing them, in order 
to obtain their fat, &c, is felony with- 
out benefit of clergy. 


ram ſhould be young, and his ſkin of SHEERING, or SHEARING, in woollen 


the ſame colour with his wool, for the 
lambs will be of the ſame colour with 
| His ſkin. He ſhould have a large long 
body, a broad forehead, round, and well 
riſing, large eyes, and ſtrait and ſhort 


manufacture, is the cutting off, with large 
ſheers, the too Jong nap, in order to 


make the cloth more ſmooth and even. 


See the article CLOTH, 


SHEERING, 
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ſhip is not ſteered ſteadily, they ſay ſhe 
ſheers, or goes ſheering; or, when at 
anchor, ſhe goes in and out, by means 
of the current of the tide, they alſo ſay 
ſhe ſheers. 


SHEERS, in a ſhip, are two maſts ſet 


acroſs at the upper end of each other ; a 
contrivance - wagon uſed for ſetting or 
taking out the maſts of a ſhip, where 
there is no hulk to do that office, 


SHEEVEs, or SHIVERs. See the article 


SHIVERS. 


SHEFFIELD, a market-town of York- 


ſhire, thirty-eight miles ſouth-weſt of 
York. 


SHEFFORD, market-town of Bedford- 
| ſhire, ſeven miles ſouth of Bedford. * 
SHEFFNEL, a market-town of Shropſhire, 


fourteen miles eaſt of Shrewſbury. 


SHEIK, an officer in the moſques of Egypt, 


whoſe buſineſs is the ſame with that of 
the imams of Conſtantinople. See IAM. 


SHEIK-BELLET, in the turkiſh affairs, a 


magiſtrate, anſwering to the mayor of a 
city with us. 


SHEILDS, or SHEALS, a port-town of 


the biſhopric of Durham, ſituated at the 


mouth of the river Tyne, eight miles 
eaſt of Newcaſtle. | 


SHEKEL, in jewiſh antiquity, an antient 


coin, worth 2 8. 34 d. ſterling. See the 
article COIN. 

Some are of opinion, that the Jews had 
two kinds of ſhekels, viz. the common 
one, already taken notice of, and the 
ſhekel of the ſanctuary; which laſt they 
make double the former, and conſe- 
quently equal to 4s. 6f d. But moſt 
authors make them the ſame; ſo that 
the ſhekel of the ſanQuary, according to 
them, is only worth 2s. 34 d. 


SHELF, among miners, the ſame with 


what they otherwiſe call faſt ground, or 
faſt country ; being that part of the in - 
ternal tructure of the earth, which they 
find lying even, and in an orderly man- 
ner, and, evidently having retained its 
primitive form and ſituation, unmoved 
by the waters of the general deluge, 
while the circumjacent, and upper ſtrata, 


have plainly been removed and toſſed 


about. | 

It is evident to reaſon, that there muſt 
have been a very violent concuſſion of 
the ſuperficial part of the earth, in the 
time of its being covered by the waters 


of the deluge ; and experience as much 
evinces this as realon. Before this con- 


cuthon it appears probable, that tae up- 
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SHEERING, in the ſea-language 3 when a 


SB 
2 ſurface of mineral veins, or 
oads, did in moſt places lie even with the 
then ſurface of the earth. The remains 
of this ſurface, found at different depths in 


digging, the miners exprels by the word 
ſhelf. Gee Mine, TRACING, Sc. 


SHELL, concha, in natural hiſtory, a hard, 


and as it were ſtony covering, with 
which certain animals are defended, and 


\ thence called ſhell- fiſh. 


As to the formation of a ſhell, it is now 
generally allowed to be formed by a viſ- 


cous fluid compoſed of glue, and ſeveral - 


ſandy particles of an exquiſite fineneſs, 
which are tranſmitted through an infi- 


nite number of little channels to the pores 


where it tranſpires, condenſes, and hard= 
ens. When the animal increaſes in 


bulk, and the extremity of her body is 


not ſufficiently covered, it continues to 
evacuate and build in-the ſame manner, 
finiſhing or repairing her habitation. 
This viſcous matter is proved, by unde- 
niable experiments, to ariſe from the 
body of animals, and not from the ſhell, 
as ſome have imagined. Thoſe ſtreaks 
and clouds which we obſerve moſt ſhells 


to be beautified with, proceed, probably, 


from the different diſpoſition of the ex- 
treme parts of the animal's body that are 
viſible at the aperture of the ſhell, where 
we may frequently diſcover ſome minute 
lobes or lines of fleſh that differ from 
the reſt in colour, containing, perhaps, 
different juices which may acquire a parti- 
cular complexion in that place; and many 
other diffrent caules may concur to 
paint, vein, and diverſify the, colours 
with a more or leſs lively glow. The 


_ qnality of the food, the health or indiſ- 


poſition of the animal, the inequality of 
its conſtitution according to the ſeveral 
periods of her age, and the changes that 
may happen to the different perforation 
of her ſkin ; in ſhort, a thouſand acci- 
dents may intervene, to heighten or di- 
miniſh certain tints, and diverſify the 
whole to infinity, 

It the ſkill, in the variety of its colours, 
imitates the diverſity of the animal's 


pores, it is ſtill more apparent that it 


mult aſſume the form of the body on 
which it is moulded, Thus we obſerve 
in all ſea ſhells, that if the animal has 
any ſwelling or inequality on its body, a 
tumor hkewile riſes in the corre'pond- 
ing part of the incruſtation. When the 
creature diſplaces herſelf, and enlarges 
the dimenſions of her dwelling, the fame 
tumor which had already railed the ſhell 
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diſtance, by which means you ſee the 
fame ſpecies of inequality in a windin 
line round the ſhell. Sometimes theſe 
protuberances of the animal are fo large, 
or fo pointed, that thoſe which riſe over 
them in the ſhell are like horns. She 
afterwards fills the inſides of theſe cavi- 
ties, and then, by new evacuations of 
ſweat, ſtrikes out another ſet of horns, 
that protect her from fiſhes, who are fond 
of fleſh. If her body happens to be 
channeled, the ſhell that covers it has 
the fame configuration : if the fleſh riſes 
in ſwellings, that wind round her in the 
form of a ſcrew, the ſhell has likewiſe 
its elevations and depreſſions, that are 
carried on in a ſpiral line from her tail 
to the extremity of her body. 
The genera of ſhells are extremely nu- 
merous, and the ſpecies under many of 
them are alſo very much ſo. However, 
they may be divided into three ſtries or 
orders; the firſt comprehending all ſhells 
formed only of one piece, called by au- 
thors ſimple or univalve ſhells; the 
| ſecond, all thoſe ſhells compoſed of two 
parts, or valves, under the name of bi- 
valves; and the third, all ſhells com- 
; poſed of ſeveral parts, or valves, under 
the name of multivalves. See BivaLve, 
MuLTIVALVE, and UNIVALVE, | 
<This method takes in all the ſhells hi- 
- therto known; the land, as well as the 
 ſea-ſhells, being all comprehended under 
one or other of the foreſaid diviſions : 
indeed, all the recent Iland-fſhells are 
univalves ; but the foſſile-ſnells be- 
long to all the three ſeries. See plate 
CCXLVI. 3 
Foffile-SHELLS, thoſe found buried at great 
depths in earth, and often immerſed in 
the hardeſt tones. Theſe foſſile- ſhells, 


as well as thoſe found lying on the ſea- 


ſhore, make an excellent manure, eſpe- 
cially for cold clayey lands ; upon which 
it does not produce nearly fo great an 
effect for the two firſt years, as it does 
in the ſucceeding ones; the reaſon of 
which is, that it is not then ſufficiently 
mixed, but in ſucceeding time it breaks 
itſelf into a number of very ſmall par- 
ticles, and theſe all become intimately 
blended with the molecules of earth, and 

produce their effect more properly. 

Poliſhing of SHELLS. See POLISHING, 

SHELTIE, a ſmall but ftrong kind of 
horſe, ſo called from Shetland, or Zet- 
land, where they are produced, 
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in one part, ſwells it anew at a little SHEPPEY 


mouth of the river 


SHE 


an iſland at the mouth of the 
river Medway making part of the county 
of Kent. Wy 5 


SHEPTON-MALLET, a market - town, fif. 


teen miles ſouth-weſt of Bath. 
SHERARDIA, in botany, a genus of 
plants, belonging to the tgtrandria-mo- 
nogynia claſs: its flower is monopetalous 
and tubular, divided into four ſegments 
at the limb; and its fruit is an oblon 
body, ſeparable longitudinally into two 
_ oblong leeds, convex on one fide, and 
plane on the other, and with three points 


at their ſummit, 
SHERARDIA is alſoa name given to a plant, 
called by Linnæus galenia. See the ar- 
ticle GALENIA, 
SHERBORN, a market - town, twelve miles 
ſouth-weſt of York. 
SHERBRO, a fort at the mouth of the 
river Sherbro, in Guinea, formerly in the 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. 
SHERENESS, a fort on the north-weſt 
part of the iſle e of ſituated at the 


edway, to defend 
its entrance. 


SHERIFF, an officer in each county of 


England, nominated by the king, in- 
veſted with a judicial and miniſterial ' 


power, and who takes place of every 
nobleman in the county, during the time 
of his office. His judicial authority con- 

| fiſts in hearing and determining cauſes 
in his county-court, and in keeping the 
peace: of the county ; he being by the 
common law the principal conſervator of 
the peace there; for which reaſon he is 
to aſſiſt the juſtices, and raiſe the poſſe 
comitatus when occaſion requires; and 
ſuch perſons, as on a hue and cry he ſhall 
apprehend upon ſuſpicion. of' felony, he 
is to commit to priſon ; he may alſo im- 
riſon any one who breaks the peace in 

is preſence. The miniſterial office of 
the ſheriff conſiſts in proclaiming ſtatutes, 
and making returns of writs for electing 
knights of the ſnire, &c. He collects the 
king's rents, ſeizes the profits of lands 
forfeited, and the goods of felons, levies 
the king's debts, fines, amercements, Ec. 
and is accountable to the king for the 
profits of the county, on which accgunt 
the ſum of 4000]. is ſet apart and annu- 
ally allowed to the ſheriffs of the ſeveral 
counties of England, to help them to pals 
their accounts, and to defray their ex- 
ences at the aſſizes, &c. where no ſneriff 
is obliged to keep a table for the enter- 
tainment of any perſons but thoſe of his 
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SH 1 
own retinue ; neither is he to have above 
forty ſervants in livery, or leſs than 
twenty attending him. It is alſo his 
office to execute the writs and proceſſes 
out of the king's court; and no proceſs 
is to be ſerved but by the ſheriff. He re- 
turns juries for trials, as well in civil as 
in criminal caſes, except where there is 
cauſe of challenge againſt him, in which 
caſe they are to be returned by the coro- 
ner. And, laſtly, the ſheri 
that criminals are executed, and the order 
of law obſerved in putting them to death. 
A ſheriff has uſually under him an un- 
der-ſheriff, bailiffs, and a gaoler, for all 
of whom he is anſwerable. An und er- 
mneriff ought always to have his deputy 
in the courts of juſtice, in order to re- 
ceive their commands, and give an ac- 


count of buſineſs, Sc. All returns made 


by the under fheriff are in the name of 
the high - ſneriff; and for every default in 


the execution of his office, either by fraud 


or neglect, the high-ſheriff is amerceable 
in the exchequer. On the death of any 
ſheriff, the under - ſneriff ſhall officiate in 
his name, till another is appointed, and 
alſo be anſwerable, &c. 


In London, the lord mayor and, citizens 


elect their ſheriffs ; and by a by-law of 
the city, if any perſon ' refuſe to take 
upon him the effice, he is to pay 4201. 
fine, unleſs he makes oath that he is not 
worth 10,0001. 1 
SHIELD, an antient weapon of defence, 
in the form of a light buckler, borne on 
the arm, to turn of lances, darts, &c. 


SHIELD, in heraldry, the eſcutcheon or 


field on which the bearings of coats of 
arms are placed. See ESCUTCHEON, 

SHILLING, an engliſh filver-coin. See 

the article Coin. | 
It is obſerved that there were no ſhillings 
or twelve-penny pieces in England till 
the year x504, when they were firſt coin- 
ed by Henry VIII, 

SHINGLES, in building, ſmall pieces of 
wood, or quartered oaken boards, ſawn 
to acertain ſcantling, or, as is more uſual, 
cleft to about an inch thick at one end, 


and made like wedges, four or five inches 


broad, and eight or nine inches long, 


Shingles are alſo uſed inſtead of tiles or 


ſlates, eſpecially for churches and ſteeples: 
however this covering is dear ; yet where 


tiles are very ſcarce, and a light cover- 


ing is required, it is preferable to thatch; 
and where they are made of good oak, 
cleit, and not ſawed, and well ſeaſoned 
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in water and the ſun, they make a ſure, 


is to ſee 


SHT 


light, and durable covering. 


| The building is firſt to be covered all 


over with boards, and the ſhingles nailed 
upon them. 


SHINGLES, in medicine, a kind of herpes, _ | 
See the article HERPES, .. | 
SHIP, zawvis, a general name for all large 


veſſels with ſails, fit for navigation on 
the ſea; except galleys, which go with 
oars and — 2 

NAVAL AFFAIRS, and Navy. 


A. ſhip is undoubtedly the nobleſt ma- 


chine that ever was invented; and con- 


ſiſts of ſo many parts, that it would re- 
quire a whole volume to deſeribe it mi- 


nutely. However, we ſhall endeavour 
to latisfy the reader the more fully on 


this head, as it is an article of the utmoſt © 


importance, of which no gentleman 


ſhould be ignorant : and firſt to give an 


idea of the ſeveral parts and members of 


a ſhip, both external and internal, with ' 


their reſpective names in the ſea-lan- 
guage, in plate CCXLVII. is repre- 
ſented a ſhip of war of the firſt rate, 
with rigging, &c. at anchor; where A 
is the cat-head ; B, the fore-chains; C, 
the main-chains ; D, the mizzen · chains; 
E, the entring- port; F, the hawſe-holes; 
G, the poop - lanterns; H, the cheſs- tree; 
I, the head; K, the ſtern. | 
L, the bowſprit ; 1, 2, yard and fail ; 
35 R 4, horſe; 5, bob- ſtay; 
6, ſprit-ſail ſheets; 7, pendants; 8, braces 
and pendants ; 9, halliards ; 10, lifts; 
11, clew-lines; 12, ſprit-ſail hories ; 
13, bunt-lines; 14, ſtanding liſts; 15, 
re top ; 16, flying jib- boom; 17, 
ying jib-ſtay and ſail; 18, halliards; 
19, ſheets ;. 20, horſes. » 
M, the ſprit-fail top-maſt ; 2r, ſhrouds ; 
22, 23, yard and fail; 24, ſheet ; 25, 
lifts; 26, braces and pendants ; 27, cap 
28, jack-ſtaff; 29, truck; 32, jack-flag. 
N, the fore · maſt; 31, runner and tackle; 
3a, 33, ſhrouds; 34, laniards; 35, ſtay 
and laniard; 36, preventer · ſtay and 
laniard; 37, woolding the maſt; 38, 
yard and ſail; 39, horſes; 40, top; 
41, crowfoot; 42, jeers; 43, yard- 
tackles 3 44, lifts; 45, braces and pen- 
dants ; 46, ſheets ; 47, fore-tacks; 48, 
bow-lines and bridles ; 49, fore bunt- 
lines; 50, fore leech lines ; 30 fore top- 
rope; 52, puttock · nrouds. 


O, the fore-top-maſt; 53, 54, ſhrouds. 
fail z 86, 


and laniards; 3 5, yard an 
ſtay and all; 57, runner; 58, back» 
T0: ; ſtays 


ſails. SeeNAvIGATION, © 
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35 Ralliards 3 60, lifts 3 61, 
cle lines z 64, bow-lines and bridles; 
ei reeſ-tackles 3 66, ſheets 3 67, bunt- 
lines ; 68, crols-trees ; 69, cap. 
* the ſore-tvp gallant-malt 3 70, 71, 
*ſhrouds and laniatds ; 72, yard and ail; 
73» back · Hays; 74» ſtay > 73» likts 5 26, 
_ elew-lines 3 77, braces and pendants 3 
»8, bow-lines and bridles; 79, flag · Raff ; 
de, truck z $1, flag-ſtaff-ſtay ; $2, flag 
© of lord high-adgmiral. _. 
Q, the main-waſt; $3, $4, ſhrouds 3 
$ 5, laniards 3 86, runner and tackle; 


4 7's 1 pendant of the gornet 3 $3, guy ad 
=_ a 


to. 89, fail of ditto. 90, ay z g's 
Venter Ray; 92, ſtay-tackle 3 93. 
oolding the malt ; 94, jeers 3 95, yard- 
- tackles; 96, lifts; 97, braces aud pen - 
 dants; 98, horſes; 99, ſheets ; 100, 


* 


crow-foot 3 103, top- rope 3 104, top; 
1057 n 106, . e 107» 
ard and fail, 
k, the main-top-maſt; 108, 109, ſhrouds 
and laniards 3 110, yard and fail ; 111, 
puttock-ſhrouds ; 112, back-tays; x13, 
Hay z 114, ſtay-fail and May and halli- 
nde z 113, runnets; 116, halliards ; 
217, Ats ; 218, clew-lines 3 119, braces 
mad pendants; 120, horſes 3 121, ſheets; 
A4, bow-lines and bridles ; 123, bunt- 
tees z 126, cap. | | 
8, the main top gallant-maſt; 127, 
Tas, ſkrouds and lanjards; 129, yard 
_ and fail; 130, back ſtays; 131, ſtay; 
> 333 flay-fail and halliards; 133, lifts 3 
»— 22344, braces and pendants ; 135, bow- 
Nies avd bridles; 136, clew-lines; x37, 


© Ray z 140, flag ſtandard. | 
A, the mieten mast ; 141, 142, ſhrouds 
and lamards ; 143, pendants and bur- 
tons; 144, yard and fail 3 145, crow- 
> 148, peck-brails; 1495 ay-ſail ; 1505 
1 Gols jack-yard 3 154, crols jack- 
lifts 3 155, cob jack braces 3 156, crols 


* 


\ * If lin » 


" ſhrouds and laniards 3 189, yard and 
* "ail; x66, back-ftays z 161, ſtay; x62, 
halliards 3 163, litts; x64, braces and 


156, ſheets; 167, dew-lines; 188, flay⸗ 
fall 3. 169, eros trees z 170, capy 2x71, 
flag-ſtaff 3 172, Hag-hlf.ftay ; 173, 
tuck z 174% og 


enk F 
taff 3 176, truck; 177, enſign; 128, 
and pendants ; 62, borſes 3 63, . en 


_ tacks z 101, bow-lines and bridles ; 102, | 


lines 3 234, reef-tackles; 12 5, erbis- 


fag Raff z 138, truck ; 139, flag: taff 


foot z 146, ſheet; 147, an 8 
ta 


+, Ray 151, deniic and ſpann 3 1524 top; 
„ the wiren-top-maſt; 157, 188, 
pendant 3 16 8, bow-lines and bridles; 


union 3 175 enſigu 5 


* R wia 
" c a 1 J . 
WY n * es Ra 5 £24 - 4 


W 
„ 
„ 5 te ia 


rel der; 179, bower- cable. 


us we have pointed out the external 


parts, maſts, rigging» Se. an account of 
h ee 


all which may be feen under their re- 


_ TpeRtive articles Masr, Hurt, Rors, 


LUDDER, &c. | 
In plate CCXLVIII. is repreſented the 


ſeskion of a firſt rate ſhip of war, ſhew- 
ing the inſide thereof: where A is the 


hend z containing, 1, the ſtem ; 2, the 
knee of the head, or cut-water 3 3 the 


lower and upper cheek; 4, the tail- 


board; 5 the figure; 6, the grati 2 
To the brackets 5's, "the | wy Lp 


the breaſt-hooks ; 10, the haule-hole z 


11, the bulk-head, forward ; - x2, the 
cat-headz 13, the cat hook; 14, ne» 
ceſſary ſeats; 15, the manger wikhin 


board ; 16, the bow-ſprit. 


B, upon the fore-caltle ; 17, the grat- 
ings 3 18, the partners of the fore-niait 3 
19, the gun-wale ; ao, the bellry ; a1, 
the funnel for the ſinoak ; 22, the gang- 
way going off the fore-caſtlez a3, the 
fore. caſtle guns. | 

C, in the fore-caltle; ag, the door of 


the bulk-head, forward; ag, the officers 


cabbinsz 26, the ſtair-caſe; a7, the 
fore-tap-ſail-ſheet bits; 28, the beams; 
29, the car · lin es. | | 

D, the middle-gun-deck forward ; 30, 
the fore · jeer bits 3 31, the oven and fur- 
nace of copper 3 32, the captain's cook 


room; 33, the laddgr, or way up inte 
the fore Caſtle. ; B 


E, che lower-gun- deck, forward; 345 
the knees fore and aft ; 35, the ſpirket- 


ings, of the firſt ſtreak next to each 
deck; the next under the beams being 
called clamps; 36, the beams of che 
middle gun-deck, fore and aſt; 37, the 

car-lines of the middle an e fore 
and aft : 38, the fore - bits; 39, the aſter 
or main bits; 40, the hatchway to the 
gunner's and boatſwain's ſtore : rooms 3 
* » the jeer capſton. | | 
F, the orlop ; 42, 43, 44» the gunners 

boatlwain's, and carpenter's ſtore rooms; 


45 the beams of the lower · gun deck; 


46, 47, the pillars and the riders, fore 
and aſt 3 48, the bulk head of the ſtore- 
rooms. 

G, the hold ; 49, 50, 51, the foot-hook- 
rider, the floor - rider, and the ſtandirt, fore 
and aft; 52, the pillars; 53, the ſtep 
of the fore-maſt ; 54, che keelion, or ſalis 


Keel, and dead ing; «5, the dead wood: 
H, a-widſhips iy the hold ; $6, the floor- 


tunders; 57 the Keel; 538, the well 
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I, 


I 8 H 1 
Weg, the chain- pump; 60, the ſtep 
main-maſt ; 61, 62, beams and car-Iimes 
the orlop, fore and aft. ' * 
J, the orlop a-midſhips ; 63 
bre; 64, the main hatchway. 
EK, the lower gun deck a- midſhips; 65, 
the ladder leading up to the middle gun- 
deck; 66, the lower tire or ports. 
EL, the middle gun- deck a- midſhips; 67, 
the middle tire-ports ; 68, the entring- 
port; 69, the main jeer-bits ; 70, twiſted 
Pillars or ſtantions; 71, the capſton ; 
2, the gratings ; 73, the ladder leading 
o the upper deck. 
M, the upper gun-deck a-midſhips ; 74, 
ne main-top-ſail-ſheet bits; 75, the 
upper partners of the main-maſt; 76, 
e gallows on which ſpare top- maſts, 
k. are laid; 77, the fore ſheet-blocks ; 
78, the rennets 3 79, the gun-wale ; 80, 
the upper gratings ; $1, the drift-brack- 
tts; 82, the piſs-dale; 83, the capſton- 


all. | 
&, abaft the main-maſt ; 84, the gang- 
Eway off the quarter-deck ; 85, the bulk- 


own to the middle gun-deck ; 87, the 


Fings about the main-maſt; 8g, the coach, 
or council-chamber ;' go, the ſtair- caſe 
= up to the quarter-deck, 

PO, the quarter-deck ; gr, the beams; 


mizzen-maſt ; 94, the gangway up td the 
poop; 95, the bulk-head of the cuddy, 
T, the * 96, the trumpeter's cabbin 

97, the tafferel. | ; 
EQ, the captain-lieutenant's cabbin. 
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of the 


„the cable- : 


EY 


8 H 4 


or ſtern-chafe; 


main-capſton; 113, the pall of rhe eap- 


ſton j 114, the partners; 115, the bulk- 5 


head of the bread- room. 2 
X, the bread-room; V, the ſteward's 
room, where all proviſions are weighed 
and ſerved out; Z, the cock-pit, where 
are ſub@iviſions for the purſer, the fur- 
geon, and his mates. . 
AA, the platform, or orlop, where pro- 
viſion is made for the wounded in time of 
ſervice; 116, the hold ahaft the main- 
maſt; 117, the ſtep of the mizen- maſt; 


113, the keelſon, or falſe keel; 119, the 


dead- wood, or riſing. 


Diferent kinds of Suites. All ſhips at firſt 


— 


Mead of the coach; 386, the ſtair-caſe 


beams of the upper deck; 88, the grat- 


, the car-lines; 93, the partners of the 


were of the ſame form,. whatever uſes 


they were deſigned for; but the various, 
ends of navigation, ſome of which were 
better anſwered by one form, ſome by 
another, _ ſoon gave oceaſion to build and 
fit out ſhips, not only different in big- 
neſs, but alſo in their eonſtruction and 


rigging: and as trade gave occafion- to 


the fitting out Jarge fleets of different 
kinds of merchant - ſhips; fo ſhips of war 


became neceſſary to preſetve them to 


their juſt propietors. Theſe laſt, orſhips 
of war, have three maſts and a bow= 
ſprit, and are ſailed with ſquare falls; 
the other parts being as deſcribed above, 
and repreſented in plate CCXLVIT. 

Bat befides theſe, there are other forms: 


as, 1. The bilander, (plate CCXLVIII. 


the cuddy, uſually divided for the 


maſter and ſecretary's officers. 


S, the ſtate room, out of which is made 


the bedchamber, and other conveniencies 
lor the commander in chief; 98, the en- 
trance into the gallery; 99, the bulk- 
bead of the great cabbin; 100, the ſtern- 
Eliphts and after-gallerięs. CORE: 
the ward-room, allotted for the lieu- 
tenants and Jand-officers ; 101, the 


lower gallery; 102, the ſteerage and 


dulk-head of the ward-room ; 103, the 


whipſtaff, commanding the tillar ; 104, 


the after-ſtair-caſe down to the lower 


.pun-deck. 


V, ſeveral officers cabbin abaft the main- 
maſt, where the ſoldiers generally keep 


— 
the 
manding the rudder; 106, the rudder : 
10%, the ſtern-poſt; 108, the tillar- 


— 
— 


gun- room; 106, the tillar com- 


Canſom; 109, the ſeveral tranſoms, vi. 


fig. 2.) which has rigging and fails, not 
unlike a _ only broader and flatter ; bi- 
landers are ſeldom above twenty-four tuns, 


ub 3 * 
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— 


and can lie nearer the wind than a veſſel A 


with ecrols-ſails can do. 2. Bomb veſſels 
(ib. fig. 3.) have ſometimes three maſts, 
and ſquare fails, as repretented; but they 
are alto frequently ketch-faſhion, with ore 
maſt and a mizen. 3. Brigantines (ibi. 
fig. 4.) are now diſuſed, but had two 


maſts, and ſquare fails. 4. Hagboats-- | 


(ibid. fig. 5.) are maſted and failed ſhip- 
faſhion, but are built in the form of the 
dutch fly-boats. 5. Hoys (ib. fig. 6.) are 
fitted with one maſt and a ſprit-ſail; whoſe 
yards ſtand fore and aft like a mizen, ſo that 
it can lie near the wind. 6. Hulks (2b. - 
fig. 7.) are generally old ſhips cut down 
to the gun-deck, and fitted with a large 
wheel, for men to go in when careening z 
it has alſo ſeveral capſtons fixed on its 
deck, for ſetting ſhip's maſts. 7. Ketehes. 
(ibid. fig. 8.) are fitted with two maſts,. 


and their main- ſail and top-fail- ſtand _ 


16 U 2 ſquare, 


1, 2 34, 51 rto, the gun-room-pôrts, 
111, the bread- r m * 
ſcuttle, out of the gun- room; 1, the 


N 


— 


Lighters (ib. fig: 9.) are veſſels made uſe 
of tor laying down or ſhifting the moor- 
. . ings, for bringing aſhore or carrying on 
board ſhips cables, anchors, &c, 

ibid. fig. 10.) fail with three maſts, ſhip- 

aſhion, but are round ſterned, with a 
ſmall projection above the rudder. 10. 
Punts (ib. fig. 11.) are built ſquare, and 
uſed about the docks for fetching clay, and 
other ſervices as the maſter-ſhipwright 
wants them for, 11. Shallop (ib. fig. 12.) 
is a ſmall light veſſel, wit 2 a ſmall 
mainand fore-maſt, and lugg- ſails, to haul 
up and let down on occaſion. 12. Sloops 


(ibid. fig 


. ſmack ſails. 13. Smacks (ibid. bg. 14.) 
are tranſporting-veſſels, with one maſt, 
and an half ſprit ſail. 14. Yachts (ibid. 


: . 13.) have only one maſt, with 
. thoulder of mutton, ſquare, lugg, and 
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.._ £- ſquare, as thoſe of ſhips do; but their determine the u 


ore · ſail and jibbs, as thoſe of hoys do. 8. 


1 | 


fig. 15.) have only one maſt, with an 


half ſprit or ſmack-ſail, and ſometimes 


ketch-faſhion. See the articles BiLAaNDER, 


- BOMB-VESSEL, BRIGANTINE, Ec. 
_ Cenfiruftion of Sylps. Naval architecture 
may be divided into three principal parts: 
1. To give the ſhip ſuch a 
proportion, as may ſuit the ſervice ſhe is 
deſigned for. 2. To find the true form 
of all the pieces of timber that ſhall be 
neceſſary, to compoſe ſuch a ſolid. 3. 
To make proper accommodations for 
guns, ammunition, proviſions, and apart- 
. ments for all the officers, and likewiſe 
. room for the cargo. ö 


As to the firſt part, the length of the keel, 


2 breadth, depth in the hold, height 
8 tween decks and in the waſte, and 
ſometimes the height and breadth of the 


re and 


wing · tranſom, in ſhips for the merchanty 


ſervice, are agſeed on by contract; and 
from theſe dimenſions the builder forms 
a draught ſuitable to the trade the ſhip is 


. defigned ſor. The firſt thing that is ge- 


+ nerally done, is to lay down the keel, 
the ſtem, and ſtern- poſt upon the ſheer- 
p ane, or plane ſuppoſed to pow through 
the middle line P the keel, ſtem, and 
ſtern poſt, cutting the ſhip in two halves 
lengthwiſe. The 
proper ſtation of the midſhip- timber, 
where a perpendicular is erected; and is 
generally about two thirds of the keel be- 


tore the ſtern- poſt: on this line the given 


depth of the hold is ſet off, from the up- 


next determine thge 


per-lide of the keel; to obtain which 


point, the thickneſs of all the timber and 
_ plank muſt be added to the height agreed 
on. This being fixed, will enable us to 


is defigned, the breadth at 


two thirds of the 


'the ma 


SHI 
pper-height'of the extreme 
or greateſt breadth of the ſhip; which, 
ſometimes, is that very point; and from 
the ſame place the lower height of the 
breadth muſt be determined. The two 
main heights of the breadth- lines, which 


nearly unite abaft and afore, are next 
determined. The heighth of the breadth - 


line of the top-timber is next formed; 


being limited in the midſhip by contract, 
but afore and aft only by the judgment 
and fancy of the artiſt. If a ſquare ſtern 
wing- 
tranſom is limited, being generally about 
greateſt breadth. The 
artiſt next fixes the breadth of the top- 
timber, and then deſcribes the two half- 
breadth lines. After theſe are formed, 
the places where the ſeveral timbers are 
fixed: and for forming themidſhip-frame, 
radii are aſſumed at pleaſure, till the 
ſweeps are made to pleaſe the, fancy and 
judgment of the artiſt. When this mid- 
ſhip-frame is formed, a pattern or mould 
is made to fit exactly to the curve, and 
the, dead - riſing or water-line ; and by 
this and a hollow mould, all the timbers 
are formed, as far as the riſing - line, 


which is parallel to the lower height of 


the hreadth · line. | 
We come next to conſider the upper- 
works, or all that is above water, called 
the dead-work : and here the ſhip muſt 


be narrower, by which means ſhe will 


ſtrain leſs by working the guns, and the 
main-ſai] will be eaſier trimmed, as the 
ſhrouds ſpread leſs than they would other- 


. wiſe do. But though theſe advantages 
are gained by narrowing a ſhip above 


water, yet great care muſt be taken not 
to narrow her too much, leſt there ſhould 
not be ſufficient room upon the upper deck 
for the guns to recoil. The ſecurity of 

fs ſhould likewiſe be conſidered, 
which requires ſufficient breadth toſpread 
the ſhrouds : though this may be aſſiſted 
by enlarging the breadth of the channels. 


rincipal qualities belonging to SHIPS. 


ſhip of war ſhould carry her lower e 
ns four or five feet above water; a ſhip 
or the merchants ſervice ſhould ſtow the 
cargo well : and both of them ſhould be 
made to go well, carry a good fail, ſteer 
well, and lie-to eaſily in the ſea. 1. To 
make a ſhip carry a good fail, Mr, Du 
Hamel recommends a flat floor timber, 


and ſomewhat long, or the lower futtock 


pretty round; alſo a ſtraight upper futtock, 
and the top · timber to throw the breadth 
out aloft; and, at any rate, to carry her 

5 main» 


1 


- 


be necellary to re 
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Ms main-breadth as high as the lower-deck ; 


for if the rigging be well adapted to ſuch 


a body, and the upper-works heightened - POL 
4 " SHIVERS, or SHEEVERS, in the ſea- lan- 


as much as poſſible, ſo as all toconcur to 
lower the center of gravity, there will be 
no room to doubt of her carrying a good 
fail. 2. To make a ſhip ſteer well, and 

_ anſwer the leaſt motion of the helm, the 
faſhion-pieces ſhould be well formed, the 


tuck carried pretty high j and the midſhip- OY 


frame carried pretty forward; alſo there 
ſhould be a conſiderable greater draught 
of water abaſt than afore, a great rake for- 
| ward, andnoneabaſt, and a ſnug quar- 
ter-deck and fore-caſtle : all theſe will 
make a ſhip ſteer well. But to make her 
feel the leaſt motion of her helm, it will 
d her maſts; for a 
| ſhip that goes well, will certainly ſteer 


well. 3. To make a ſhip carry her _= - 
well out of the water, is effected by a long 


floor-timber, and not of great riſing, a 
very full :midſhip-frame, and low tuck, 
with light upper-works. 4. To make 
a ſhip go ſmoothly through the water, 
without pitching hard, her keel ſhould be 
long, her floor long and not riſing high 
afore or aft; the area or ſpace contained 
in the fore-body ſhould alſo be duly pro- 
portioned to that of the after-body, ac- 
_ cording to the reſpective weights they are 
to carry. 5. To make a ſhip keep a good 
wind, ſhe ſhould have a good — 
the keel, not too broad, but pretty deep in 


the hold; which will make her floor- 


timber ſhort, and riſing great. As ſuch a 
ſhip will meet with great reſiſtance in the 


water going over the broad - ſide, and but 


little when going a- head, ſhe will not 
fall much to the leeward. Now ſome 
ſhip-builders imagine, that it is impoſ- 
ſible to make a ſhip carry her guns well, 
carry a good fail, and be a prime failer 
at the ſame time, becauſe it requires a very 
full bottom to gain the two firſt qualities, 
and a ſharp-bottomedſhip beſt anſwers the 
latter: but when it is conſidered, that a 
full ſhip will carry a great deal more fail 
than a ſharp one, a good artiſt may ſo 


form the body as to have all theſe. three 
good qualities united, and likewiſe ſteer 


well : for which purpoſe, Mr. Du Ha- 
mel recommends ſomewhat morein length 
than has been commonly practiſed. 
SHIP of pleaſure, thalamegus, in antiqui- 
ty. See the article THALAMEGUS. 
SHIPTON, a market- town, twenty-four 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Worceſter. 
SHIRE, in geography, ſignifies the ſame as 
county; being originally derived from the 
SD 7 


by 


SH 0: 


faxon reinan, fo divide. See the articles 


TENANT, 


Cour, SHERIFF, and LORD LIEU- 


guage, names given to the little rollers - 


or round wheels of pulleys. See the ar- 
ticle PULLEY. 4 86 
SHOAD, among miners, denotes a train 
of metalline ſtones, ſerving to direct them 
in the diſcovery of mines, See Mine. 
SHOAL, in the ſea- language, denotes a 
place where the. water 18 ſhallow, 
SHO AR, or SHORE, See SHORE, © 
SHOE, calceus, a covering for the foot, 
uſually made of leather, by the company 
of cordwainers. See CORDWAINERS. 
Horſe-SHoes. See the article HoxsE. 


SHOE for an anchor, in a ſhip, the place | 


for the anchor to reſt, and fitted to receive 

the ſtock, &c. ſo as to prevent the ſheets, 

tacks, and other running-rigging, from 

| — or being — 8 with the 
ooks. | | 

SHOOTING. See the articles Guxxsat 

and PROJECTILE. | 


SHORE, or Suoax, a place waſhed by 


the ſea, or by ſome large river. 
Count Marſigli divides the ſea-ſhore inte 


three portions; the firſt of which is that 


tract of land which the ſea juſt reaches in 

ſtorms and high tides, but which it ne- 
ver covers; the ſecond part of the ſhore, 

is that which is covered in high tides and 

ſtorms, but is dry at other times; and 

the third is the deſcent from this, which 

is always covered with water. See SEA. 


The firſt part is only a continuation of 


the continent, and ſuffers no alteration - 


from the neighbourhood of the ſea, except 
that it is rendered fit for the growth of 


ſome plants, and wholly unfit for that of 
others, by the ſaline ſteams and impregna» 
tions: and it is ſcarce to be conceivedby 
any, but thoſe who have obſerved it, how 
far on land the effects of the ſea reach, ſo 
as to make the earth proper for plants, 
which will not grow without this influ- 
ence; there being ſeveral plants frequent- 


ly found on high hills, and dry places, 


at three, four, and more miles from the 
ſea, which yet would not grow, unleſs 
in the neighbourhood of it, nor will ever 

be found elſewhere. | 
The ſecond part or portion of the ſhore 
is much more affected by the ſea than the 
former, being frequently waſhed and 
| beaten by it. Its productions are ren- 
dered ſalt by the water, and is covered 
with ſand, or with the fragments of ſhells 
in form of ſand, and in ſome places with 
; a tar- 
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 SHREW-MOUSE, or Hach. Sn Ew, ſo- 


* 


SHR 


water z the: colour of this whole extent 
of ground is uſually duſcy and dall; ef- 
peeially where there are rocks and ſtones, 


; And theſe covered with a ſimy. matter. 
M Fhcthird part of the ſhore is more affect · 


ed by the fea than either of the others, 

and is covered with an uniform cruſt of 

the true nature of the bottom of the ſea, 
except that plants and animals have their 

. #efidence in it; and the decayed parts of 
theſe alter it a little. | 


SHOREHAM, a borough and town of 
Suſſex, twenty-five miles eaſt of Chi- 
; cheſter „ 1 N ; 


It nds two. members to parliament. 


SHOR T-SIGH TEDNESS, - myopia, in 


Medicine: See the article My ora. 


HOT, a detomination given to all forts 
of balls for fire-arms ; thoſe for cannon 


being of iron, and thoſe for guns, piſtols, 
For the method of granulating ſhot for 
uſe nf fowlers; fee GRANULATION. 


Fund. Suo r, an iron-ſhot, about ſeventeen 


jnches long, and ſharp- pointed at both 
ends, with & ball of lead faſtened upon it, 
- about a hand · breadth from each end. 


SHOT TEN, or - Blood-SHOTTEN, See 
the article BLooD. | 
SHOVELER, in ornithology, a ſpecies of 


_ the anus, with the extremity of the beak . 
droad and round, and its ungues bent. 


See the article AN As. 


” 


SHOULDER-none, humeras, in ankxto-\ 


my. See the article HunERUs. 


SnoviLDER- BLADE, ſcapula. See Sc a uLA. 


—. SHOULDERPEICHED, among farriers, is 


+ faid of a horſe whoſe ſhoulder is diſplaced, 
- which may be remedied by ſwimming the 


doe a dozen times up and down in deep 


water 


SHOULDER srAlr, is when a horſe's 


ſhoulder is parted from the breaſt. 


-. SHOULDBRING ric, among builders, 


the fame with a bracket. See the article 
- BRACKET: | e HL 


SHOWER, in meteorology; à cloud re- 


folved into rain. See the article Rain. 


rer, or mut araneus, in zoolo 


lires; the upper fore · teeth of which are 

ifi, and the lower ones ferrated: the 

upper canine teeth are very ſmall, and 
four in number. * 


The ſhrew- mouſe is an extremely ſingu- 
lu kttle animal, which greatly reſembles 
_ » the common mouſe, but is ſomewhat 
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i tartarous matter depofited ſrom the SHREWSBURY, the coutity-town” of 


SHRITE, in ornitholo 


SHROUDS, or  SHROWDSsS. 


we. 
nus of quadrupagds, of the order of the 


SHR 
Shropſhire, ſituated on the river Severn: 


| weſt lon, 2 46&, north lat. 52 46“. 
It ends two members to parliament. 


of two different ſpecies of the ſquilla, 
©1Z. the common ſhrimp, and the ſmooth- 
noſed ſhrimp; See Sg A. 
The common ſhrimp is the long-tailed 
ſquilla, with the ſnout ſerrated above and 
tridentated below; the body is oblong 
and rounded above the beak or ſnout ; 
which diſtinguiſhes it from all the other 
ſpecies : it is long, of a lanceolated fi- 
gure, ſharp-pointed, and has eight den- 
ticulations above, and three below. The 
ſmboth-noſed ſhrimp, or long: tailed ſquil- 
la, with a ſmooth ſnout; grows to the 
fame ſme with the common ſhrimp; how- 
ever, the body is thick, and the ſnout is 
very ſhort,” without the ſpines or denticu- 
lations of the other. e 


SHRINE, in cecleſtaſtical hiſtory, a taſe 
or box, to hold the relics of ſome ſaint, 


See the articles RELICs and SAtnT, © 
„ the fame with 


themifſel-bird. See Miss EL. 


sHROPSHIRE, a copnty of England, 


bounded by Cheſhire on the north, by 
Staffordſhire on the eaft, by Hereford- 
ſhire on the ſouth, and by Montgomery- 
ſhire on the weſt, | 4 | 
See the ar- 
ticle SH ROw SDS. e 


SHROVE-TUESDAY, is the Tueſday 


after quinquageſima Sunday, or the day 
immediately preceding the firſt of lent; 


being ſo called from the ſaxon word 


phmive, which ſignifies 70 confeſs, as 
having been employed by the people, in 
time of popery, in confeſſing their ſins, 


in order to receive the ſacrament, and 


thereby qualify themſelves for a more re- 
ligions obſervation of lent. 
ticle LEN T. : i 
In proceſs of time, this cuſtom was 


in order to take leade of fleſh-meat and 
other dainties; and this made way for 
ſports and other merriments, which at 
preſent make up the whole buſineſs of the 
carnival, or ſeaſon immediately preced- 
ing lent. See the article CARNIVAL. 


SHROWDING of trees, the cutting or 


lopping off their top branches; which is 
practiſed only on trees not fit for timber, 


and ſerve for fuel. 


done 


* 
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SHRIMP, in ichthyology, the engliſh name 


1 


GS * 


TY 


changed into that of mutual invitations, - 


and deſigned to yield a preſent advantage, 


Trees ftiould-be.three or four years old 
before they are ſhrowded, which ſhould be 


* 


ns A268 IR. na 


= 
4 
95 


» 
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15 


ing upwards, of two th 
_ length from eaſt to welt, and one thou- 
- ſand hve hundred miles in breadth from. 


north to ſouth. We inelude the Calmuc IT large, horizontal, and emarginated, or 


Mm 
done in winter far the harder ſorts. of 
« wood, and in ſpring for the ſofter kinds, 
* taking care to 0. the zemajuing ſtump 


' R and ſmooth. 
; SHR Ds. or SHROUDS,, in, a ſhip, are 


the great ropes which come gown both 
ſides of the maſts, ang, are Ren d 5 
low to the chains on t ip 8 fide 
aloft to the top of the ma Wees fy 


4 celled and ſeryed, in order to prevent the 


maſt's gallin them, The - top-maſt- 
ſhrowds are faſtened to the puttock-plates, 
_ by dead-eyes and laniards, as the others 
are. See the article Sni. 


Some 5 _ terms relating to the ſhrowds 


the ſhrowds.; that is, {lacken 
Heme a and, ſet up the ſhrowds; that is, 
17 ſtiffer, 

SHRUB, frutex, among naturaliſts, de- 
notes a dwarf: tree, or a woody plant leſs 
than tree: ſuch are holly, box, privet,&c. 

SF LE, in the manufaRtures, an in- 
ſtrument much uſed by weavers, in the 


middle of which is an eye, or gh | 
e 


1 is Wa the ſpoul with 
bee . a, 
uſic, A even or ſoun 

Ms 0 naſe, Maire to 5 -4 ſix antient 

notes 2 b Guido * | 

, re, mi, fa, I. . fig ar- 
2 5 GAMUT, SCALE, and SQLFaING* 


. 8 the ca ital of a kingdom of the 5 
Tots name, - the farther peninſula, of 


north lat. 1 + hl 85 


India: eaſt lon, 101% 
SIBA, a province of the hither India, 
125 Normen 4 on the eaſt, and 
0 


ron the welt * 


SIB AL DIA, in batany, 5 genus of the © 


 bentandria-pentag ynia claſs of plants, 
the flower of which conſilts of ge oval 
petals; and its ſeeds, which are five in 
number, are contained in the bottom of 
the cup, which cloſes for that purpoſe. 
SIBERIA, or As IAT Ie Russ, the moſt 
northern country | of Aſia, fituated be- 
. tween 60? and 130? dealt longitude, and 
petween 47 and 722 north latitude; be- 
guſand miles in 


Tartars within the limits of Siberia, as 


they acknowledge themſelves {abject to 5 


the empire of Ruſſia. 


 SIBIT, a town of Arab Fol, ſituated 


in eaſt lon. 45 o, north at. 159. 
SIBYLS, fuezllz, in pagan antiquity, cer- 
tain women ſaid to have been endow- 


ed with a prophetic ſpirit, and to have 
| N oracles, fore ſhowing the fates 
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S FO 7 
and revolutions. of kingda "Ip 
Phe molt eminent of . the 2 5 74 FR 
tioned by antient writers, was the whom 

the Romans called the cumean or ery» 
. threzan ſibyl, from her being. born at 
. Exythre in ſonia, La remoping txom 
_ thence to Cum in Italy, whore the de- 
livered all her oracles from a cave, dug 
out of the main rock, according te 
Virgil, „III. 447, &c... 
There is ſtill preſexved, in g cht hagks of 
greek verſes, a collection. of yerles, pre- 
tended to have been delivered. by the ſibyls 3 
but the generalit of critics look upon it 
as ſpurious: and it is the opiuian af Pri - 
2 that the ſtory of the three hooks 
the py, 6d fold to Tarquin, "a a ſtate- 
trick or fetch of politics. 
SIC E-ACE, a game with dice and tables, 
| pages five may play ; each having fix 
4nd the laſt out loſing. 
At this 3 they load ane another vim 


aces; Iixey bear away i and doublets 
drinks, and throws a 4) i | 


SICHEM, or ZICHEM, a town of Rra- 
bant, eighteen miles eaſt of Mechlin. . 
SICILIAN in mubc, akind of air or dance, 
in triple time, and played ſlow, notwith- 
ſtanding it is marked the ſame a; a 
SICILY, the largeſt of all the italian A . | 
anciently called Trinacria, trom its tri- 
A figure: it is ſituated between 12 
and 16“ eaſt longit. and between 37% 
and 399 north Egtbde, being abgut one 
bundred and ſeventy miles long, and one 


hundred broad. 


It is We from Calabria, in Italy 
by the ſtreights of Meſſina, which, ig if. 
nayroweſt part, is not ſeven miles ay Ker. 


SICKNESS, \Falling-S1CK NE88, - ee 


_ SICKNESS, c. See the articles DISBASE, | 

EPILEPSY, CHLOROS15, Sc. 
SICUT ALIAS, in law, another writ ined 
out like the former, where the firſt x was 

not executed, 


SICY ANIA, or Guy wan, in u- 
tural hiſtory, a genus of the apteria or- 


: aig inſects, being of an qblong form, 


on. the belly, and rounded on the 
back; the ſkin is ſoft; and the. mouth 


. dented in the middle. It grows totwo 
thirds of an inch inlepgth, though more 
uſually it is not half that ſize; its breadth 


is nearly two thirds af its length. * the. 
article APTEBRIA. 


SICYOS, or Sicyo1oss, in botany, a 


nus of the monoecig- HAingengſid clals of 
plants, the corolla of ch 18 for med — 


A SIO SHAPE Pars en, =—_ 
— | 


© SIDEN, a 


SID 
© Kve ſegments ; and its fruit is a berry, 
© containing only a ſingle ſeed. 
= Dillenius calls this plant bryonoides. 
81D A, in botany, a genus of the monadel- 

phia-polyandria claſs of plants, with a 
pentapetalous flower: the fruit is a 
© roundiſh capſule, terminating in a point, 
and compoſed of ſeveral horns, which fi- 
"nally ſeparating, tear the complex veſſel 

to pieces; the ſeeds are roundiſh and 
pointed, the one ſide being convex, and 
me other of an angular figure. 

This genus comprehends the malvinda 
and abutilon of authors, See the article 
___ ABvTILOWN. TI | 
St is alſo uſed for the althza, or marſh- 

mallow. See the article Al TUK A. 
SIDE, latut, the half of any thing, as an 

animal, a ſhip, &c. The ſides of an ani - 


mal are diſtinguiſhed into the right and 
left ſide; but thoſe of a ſhip, into the 
{ ftarboard and larboard fide. See RicnT, | 


" LayT, STARBOARD, &c. 
In geometry, the ſides of a rectilinear fi- 
© gure are the lines which form its peri- 
pPhery. See FicurE and PERI HERx. 
$1DE a power, the ſame with its root. 
See the article RooT. 


 Ste-Lays, among hunters, dogs that are 


let ſlip at a deer, as he paſſes. * 
S1D88-MEN,or SYNOD's MEN, perſons who, 


in large 


dinary, as are puniſhable in the ſpiritual 


. 5 | 
art-town of Arabia, ſituated 
on the eaſtern ſhore of the Red ſea, in 
_eaſt lon. 42915, and north lat. 2 10 200. 
SIDERATION, a term uſed for a ſpha- 
celus or mortification, See SPHACELUS. 


Some alſo uſe the term ſideration for the 


blaſting or blighting of trees, See the 


articles BLIGHT and TREE. 
SIDEREAL YEAR. See YEAR. 


SIDERITES, in natural hiſtory,” the ſame 


with the magnet. See MAGNET. 


SIDERITIS, 1R0x-worT, in botany, | 
a a genus of the didynamia-gymnoſpermia 
claſs of plants, with a monopetalous, la- 


biated, and ringent flower ; the ſeeds are 


four in number, and contained in the 
© eup, which ſerves inſtead of a capſule ; 


add to this, that the flowers grow in cir- 


cles round the ſtalks, at the erg of 
late CCL. 


the leaves. See Ze 4. 
SIDERO UM, in botany” a genus of 
the pentandria-monog ynia claſs of plants, 


the flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle pe- 
tal, divided into five roundiſh, erect, 


[2900] 


and concave ſegments ; the fruit is a 


riſhes, are appointed to aſſiſt 
the een, in their enquiry and 
pPreſentments of ſuch offenders to the or- 


88 
I 4 

| 

; 


SIE 


roundiſh berry, with two cells, in which 
are contained four ſeeds, | 
SIDMOUTI | 
ſituated on a bay of the Engliſh channel; 
ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Exeter. I 


\ 


SIDON, or SavD, a port- town of Paleſ-. 


H, a port-town of Devonſhire, 


tine, in afiatic Turky, | ſeventy miles 


north of Jeruſalem, It is ſtill a place of 
ſome conſideration, being the refidence of 
of a turkiſh baſhaw. ; 75 
SIDRA, an iſland of the Archipelago, ſi- 
| OI at the entrance of the gulph of 
apoli. 5 
SIEGE, in the art of war, the encamp- 
ment of an army before a fortified place, 
with a deſign to take it. 2 
The method of encamping is very differ- 
ent in a ſiege, from that obſerved on a 
march ; as in the former the army en- 
virons the place, without cannon-ſhot, 
that nothing may enter. If the place be 
ſidtuated on a river, a detachment is ſent 
to the other ſide, and bridges of commu- 
niration made, both above and below the 
town. The army alſo encamp with their 
backs to the town, with the battalions 
and ſquadrons interlined: and having 


taken poſſeſſion of all the heights, whence 
the enemy may be annoyed, the engineers 


trace the lines of circumyallation and 
contravallation; every regiment working 
at the place appointed them. See the ar- 
ticles CIRCUMVALLATION and Con- 


. TRAVALLATION. | 
When the general has diſpoſed his guards, 


as well towards the place as towards the 
country, and eſtabliſhed the lieutenant- 
generals to command in the particular 


quarters, he goes with the engineers to 


view the place, and orders the attack in 
the place judged the weakeſt, See the ar- 
ticle APPROACH, 
To form a ſiege, there muſt be an army 
ſufficient to furniſh five or ſix reliefs for 
the trenches, pioneers, guards, &c. al- 
ſo artillery, and magazines furniſhed with 
a ſufficient quantity of ammunition and 
proviſions; and an hoſpital, for taking 
care of the wounded, . 

To raiſe a ſiege, is to give over attack - 

ing a place; ordering the works and 

poſts before it to be levelled. ä 


SIEGEN, a city of Germany, thirty miles 


north of Naſſau. | 
SIEGENBERG, a town of Weſtphalia, 

fifteen-miles ſouth-eaſt of Cologn. t 
SIENNA, a city of Italy, in the dutchy of 

Tuſcany, ſituated thirty-fixs mile ſouth of 
Florence. | | 28 


SIERRA 


— 


= 


x 7 ö ; Cy 


SIERRA. Lon, A river of Guinea, which 
falls into the Atlantic ocean, in weſt lon, 
"6 WF Rorth EAT HS 
SIEUR, atitle of reſpet among the French, 
like maſter among 'us: it is much uſed 
by the lawyers, as alſo by ſuperiors in 


their letters to inferiors. 


SIGAN, Aa town of China, in the pro- 


vince of Xenſi: eaſt longit. 108, and 
„% 09 


SIGESBECKLA, in botany, a plant of the 


a compound radiated flower, and tubu- 


© Joſe hermaphrodite corollulz on the diſc ; 
the receptacle of the'ſeeds is paleaceous, 
and they have no'down.'' + 
BIGETH, a town of lower Hungary, ſi- 
tuated ſeventy-three miles ſouth-weſt of 
1 2 and ſubject to the houſe of Au- 
e FEECVVV when AR 
SIGHT, or Vision, in optics. See the 
article EYE and VISION. 
_ SIGHTS of a quadrant, Sc. thin pieces of 
braſs, raiſed perpendicularlv on its ſide, 
or on the index of a theodolite, circum- 
ferentor, &c. They have each an aper- 


ture, or flit, up the middle, through | 
Which the viſual rays paſs to the eye, and 


diſtant objects are ſeen. See the articles 
Qu DpRANT, THEODOLITE, Sc. 


SIGILLATA TERRA, a kind of bole, 


called alſo lemnian earth. See the articles 
- BOLE and LEMNos. opt than © 
SIGILLUM, a 5EaL. See SEAL, | 
SIGISTAN, the capital of a province of 
the fame name, in Perſia : eaſt lon. 62, 
and north lat. 31*. 5 = 


SI N, fiemm, in general, the mark or 


character of ſomething abſent or inviſible, 
See the article CHARACTER, 


Among phyſicians, the term ſign denotes . 


"ſome appearance in the human body, 
_ © which ſerves to indicate or point out the 


condition of the patient, with regard to 


health or diſeaſes. See INDICATION, 
JE . 
SIGN, in aftronomy, a conſtellation con- 
_ taining a twelfth part of the zodiac, or 
309. See the article ZODIAC. Gs 
The names of the ſigns, in the order 
- wherein they follow each other, are aries, 
taurus, gemini, cancer, leo, virgo, li- 
bra, ſcorpio, ſagittarius, capricornus, 
aquarius, piſces. See the articles ARI Es, 
TAuRUSsS, GEMINI, &c-' 
The three firſt of theſe ſigns are called 
the vernal, or ſpring-ſigns; the next 
three, cancer, leo, virgo, the æſtival, or 
_ fummer-ſigns ; libra, ſcorpio, and ſa- 


gittarius, the autumnal-figns z and ca- 
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pricornus, aquarius, piſces, thebrimial, 
or winter ſigns. The vernal and z[tival 


figns are alſo called the northern, and 
the autumnal and brumal the ſouthern 


oy ſigns. 4 2 4 | . 
S1GN-uANVAL, in law, is uſed to ſignify 
any bill, or writing, ſighed by the king's 


_ own hand. s er ee, 
SIGNALS, certain ſigns agreed upon, 


for ſuddenly conveying intelligence to 


places, to which the voice cannot reach. 
Thus, in ſome countries fires are light - 


ed upon the hills, at the approach of 
danger: and at the beginning of a battle 


or an attack, ſignals are nſually made 
with drums and trumpets. At ſea they 


are given by firing cannon, or muſquets;z 
by lights, flags, ſails, Sc. 


Signals at ſea are made by the admiral or | 


commander in chief of a ſquadron, ei- 
ther in the day, or by night, whether for 


- ſailing, fighting, or the better ſecurity of 


the merchant-ſhips under their convoy 2 


- "theſe are very numerous and important, 

being all appointed and determined by the 
lords of the admiralty, and communicat- 

ed in the inſtructions ſent to the comman 


der of every ſhip of the fleet or ſquadron, 
before their putting to fea, Some of the 
principal of which are as follow: when 
a commander in chief would have them 


- unmoor, he looſes his main-top-fail, and 
' fires a gun, which, in the royal navy, is. 
to be anſwered by every flag-ſhip, and 
every ſhip is to get under ſail as ſoon as. 
| ſhe can. When, in bad weather, he _ 
would have them wear, and bring to 
the other tack, he hoiſts a pendant on 
the enſign-ſtaff, and fires a gun: then 


the leward-moſt and ſtern- moſt ſhips are 


and lie-by, or go on with an eaſy fail, 
till he comes a head. When any ſhip diſ- 
covers land, he is to hoift his jack and en- 


ſign, and keep it abroad till the admi- 


of which he is to hawl down his enign. 


ral anſwer him by hoiſting * 


If any diſcovers danger, he is to tack and 

- bear up from it, and to hang his Jack 
abroad from the main-top-maſt -croſs- 
trees, and to fire two guns: but if he 

' ſhov]}d ſtrike or ſtick faſt, then, beſides 
the ſame ſignal with his jack, he is to 
keep firing, till he fees all the fleet ob- 

. ſerve him, ad endeavour to avoid tł e 
danger. en the admiral would have 


the vice-admhral to ſend out ſhips to chace, 
he hoiſts a flag ſtriped white and red on 
the flag · ſtaff at the fore - top · maſt- head, 
and fires a gun: but if he would have 

10 X mY the 


to wear firſt, and bring on the other tack, 


the rear-admiral do ſo, he hoiſts the ſame © 
ſignal on the flag ſtaff at the 1 1 
e 


maſt head, and fires a gun. When, 


4 hoiſts a white flag on his flag · ſtaff at the 
b fore-top-maſt-head, and fires a. gun 
which ſignal is alſo to be made by that 
flag ſhip' which is neareſt the ſhip that 
ives chace, till the chacing ſhip ſees the 
AY When the admiral would have 
the fleet prepare to anchor, he hoiſts an 
enſign ſtriped red, blue, and white, on 
the enſign-ſtaff,. and fires a gun; and 
every flag-ſhip makes the ſame ſignal. 
. | Beſides theſe, there are many other ſignals 
_ uſed by day; and different ſignals, upon 
. theſe and other occaſions, uſed by night: 
I and others alſo when a fleet ſails in a fog; 
aal of which are to be found in the Book 


en | | 
| The 2 for managing a ſea - fight are 
= _ alſo very numerous, the principal of 
Which are as follow: when the admiral 
would have the fleet form a line of battle, 
4 one ſhip a-head of another, he hoiſts an 
union- flag at the mizen-peek, and fires 
a gun; and every flag-ſhip does the like. 


- 
* 

= * 4 
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But when they are to form a line of battle 
| one a-breaſt of another, he hoiſts a pen- 
daunt with the union-flag, &c. When 


he would have the admiral of the white, 
or he that commands in the ſecond poſt, 
to tack, and endeavour to gain the wind 
of the enemy, he ſpreads a white flag un- 
der the flag at the main-top-maſt-head, 
and fires a gun: and when he would have 
the admiral of the blue do ſo, he does the 
; fame with the blue flag. If he would have 
the vice-admiral-of the red do ſo, he 
| . ſpreads a red flag from the cap, on the 


| main · top · maſt- head downward on the 
back ſtay; if the vice · admiral of the blue, 
F he ſpreads a blue flag, and fires a gun: if 
Y he would have the rear-admiral of the red 
q do ſo, he hoiſts a red flag at the flag-ſtaff 


at the mizen-top-maſt-head ; if the rear- 
_. admiral of the white, a white flag; if the 
rear · admiral of the blue, a blue flag, and 
under it a pendant of the ſame colour, 
with a gun. If he would have him that 
commands in the ſecond poſt of his ſqua- 

. dron, to make more ſail, he hoiſts a white 
flag on the enſign ſtaff ; but if he that 
commands in the third poſt be to do ſo, he 
Hoiſts a blue flag, and fires a gun; and 
all the flag-ſhips muſt make the ſame ſig - 
nal. Whenever he hoiſts a red flag on 
the flag · ſtaff at the fore-top-maſt- head, 
and fires. a gun, every ſhip in the fleet 
muſt uſe their utmoſt endear our to en · 
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90 e the enemy in the order preſcribed. 


en he hoiſts a white flag on his mizen- 


180 peek, and fires a gun, all the ſmall fri- 
would have them give over chace, hgñe 


27 of his ſquadron, that are not of the 
ine of battle, are to come under the ſtern. 


If the fleet be failing by a wind in the 


line of battle, and the admiral would have 


them brace their head-ſails to the maſt, 


he hoiſts up a yellow flag on the flag · ſtaff 
at the mizen-top-maſt-head, and fires a 


gun, which the flag · ſhips are to anſwer, 


and then the ſhips in the rear are to brace 


_ firſt, After this, if he would have them 


fall their head-ſails, and ſtand on, he 
hoiſts a yellow flag on the flag · ſtaff of 
the fore · top · maſt · head, and fires a gun 


which the flag - ſhips muſt anſwer ; an 
then the ſhips in the van muſt fall firſt, 


and ſtand on. If, when this fignal is 
made, the red flag at the fore-top-maſt- 


head be abroad, he ſpreads. the yellow 


flag under the red flag. If the fleets being 
near one another, the admiral would have 
all the ſhips to tack together, the ſooner 
to lie in a poſture to engage the enemy, 
he hoiſts an union flag on the flag- ſtaves 


at the fore and mizen· top maſt · heads, and 


fires a gun; and all the flag-ſhips are to 
do the ſame. The fleet being in a line of 
battle, if he would have the ſhip. that 


leads the van, hoiſt, lower, ſet, or hawl- 


up any of his ſails, he ſpreads a yellow 
flag under that athis main-top-maſt-head, 
and fires a gun; which ſignal the flag- 
ſhips are to anſwer : and the admiral will 
hoiſt, lower, ſet, or hawl-up the ſail, 
which he would have the ſhips that: lead 
the van do; which is to be anſwered by 


the flag-ſhips of the fleet. When the 


enemies run, and he would have the 
whole fleet follow them, he makes all the 
ſail he can after them himſelf, takes down 
the ſignal for the line of battle, and fires 
two guns out of his fore-chaſe, which the 
flag-ſhips anſwer ; and then every fhip;is 
to endeavour to come up with, and board 
the enemy. When he would have the 


_ chaſe given over, he hoiſts a white flag at 


the fore-top-maſt-head, and fires a gun. 
If he would have the red ſquadron draw 
into a line of battle, one a-breaſt of an- 


other, he puts abroad a flag ſtriped red 


and white on the flag- ſtaff at the main- 


_ top-maſt-head, with a pendant under it, 


and fires a gun: if the white or ſecond 
ſquadron is to do ſo, the flag is ſtriped 
red, white, and blue: if the blue or 


third ſquadron. 3s to do fo, the flag is a 


genoeſe enſign and pendant: hut it they 
are to draw into a line of battle on 255 


| Fees 7 6 On 
bead of another, the fame fignals are 


made without a pendant. If they are to 
ma pe * E thi 0 


draw into the line of battle one a- ſtarn o 
another, with a large wind, and he would 
have the leaders with the ſtarboard- 
tacks aboard by the wind, he hoiſts a red 
and white flag at the mizen- peek, and 
fires a gun: but if they ſnould go by the 


larboard · tacks aboard the wind, he hoiſts 


a genoeſe flag at the ſame place: which 
ſignals, like others, muſt be anſwered by 
the flag - ſnips. 
SIGNATURE, a ſigning of a perſon's 
name at the bottom of an act or deed, 

wrote by his own hand. | 


SIGNATURE of the court of Rome, is a ſup- 


2 anſwered by the pope, whereby 


e grants a favour, diſpenſation or colla- 


tion to a benefice, by putting the fiat to 


it with his own hand; or the conſenſum - 


is written in his preſence. This figna- 

ture at the bottom of the ſupplication, 
gives the name to the whole inſtrument. 

SIGNATURE, in printing, is a letter put at 

the bottom of the firſt page at leaſt, in 

each ſheet, as a direction to the binder, 

in folding, gathering, and collating them. 


The ſignatures conſiſt of the capital let - 


ters of the alphabet, which change in 
every ſneet: if there be more ſheets than 
letters in the alphabet, to the capital let - 


ter is added a {mall one of the ſame ſort, 


as Aa, Bb; which are repeated as of- 
ten as neceſſary. In large volumes it is 
uſual to diſtinguiſh the number of alpha - 
dets, after the firſt three or four, by e 
a figure before the ſignature as 5 B, 
r 5 | 
E1GNATURE is alſo uſed, by ſome natura- 


lifts, for the reſemblance a vegetable or 


mineral bears to a part of the human bo- 


dy ; which, by ſome fantaſtical people, 


wok ſuppoſed to indicate its virtues and 
ue* * | 


SIGNET, one of the king's ſeals, made | 
uſe of in ſealing his private letters, and 


all grants that paſs by bill ſigned under 


his majeſty's hand: it is always in the 
cuſtody of the ſecretaries of ſtate. See 


the article SECRETARY. 3 

SIGNIFICATION,, in general, denotes 
the meaning of a ſign, word, phraſe, and 
the like. 


In law, it is uſed for the notifying an 


act, Sc. to the oppoſite party, by a copy 
thereof given ind atteſted by the proper 
officer. 


SIGNIFICAVIT, in law, a writ which 


iſſues out of the court of chancery, on a 


| certiheats given by the ordinary of a per- 


reg}... OED 
ſon's ſtanding excommunicated hoy 


6 B, 
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days, in order to have him impriſon 
ſubmits to the authprity of the 
church. See EXCOMMUNICATION, 
SIGNING, in law. See SIGNATURE. 


SIGUENCA, a city of old Caſtile, in Spain, 


ſixty miles north-eaft of Madrid. 


gynia claſs of plants, the flower of which 
conſiſts of five 


ſhaped ſeeds, 


See the article LiGUusTICUM. 3 
SILER is alſo uſed for the plant ſeſeli. See 
the article SESELI. 5 
SILESIA, a dutchy belonging to the king 
of Pruſſia, two hundred miles long, an 


ſeventy broad: it is bounded by Bran- 


denburgh on the north, by Poland on 
the eaſt, by Hungary on the ſouth, and 
by Moravia and Bohemia on the weſt. 
SILIQUA, a term uſed by botaniſts to de» 
tea pod. See the article Pod. 
SILIQUA is alſo a name given to the cera- 
tonia. See the article CERATONIA.' 
SILIQUASTRUM, in botany; the name 


by which Tournefort calls the cercis of 


Linnæus. See the article CERCis, 
SILIQUOSE PLaNTs, thoſe which pra» 


duce pods, and otherwiſe called legumi-' 


nous. See the article LEGUME. 


SILISTRIA, a city of european Turky, 


in the province of Bulgaria, | ninety 
miles eaſt of Niſſa: eaſt long, 25%, north 
lat. 42% 0. e 
SILK, ſericum, in natural hiſtory, is pro- 
perly an animal fluid, hardened by the 
air; being an extremely ſoft: and gloſly 
thread, ſpun by the bombyx or lilk- 


worm, the body of which conſiſts of 


eleven rings: it produces a ſpecies of 
2 or moths, with pectinated wings, 
but no tongue. See PHALENA., 
The humours, found in the body of this 
ine, approach to the nature of filk ; 
ſince, on being rubbed in the hand, they 
leave a ſolid cruſt behind. 
of the belly, all about the ventricle, 
there are 1 oſited a vaſt number of 
veſſels, which contain the filky juice; 
theſe run with various windings and 
meanders to the mouth, and are ſo diſ- 
poſed, that the creatures can diſcharge 
their contents at pleaſure at the mouth; 
and according to the nature of the 
juices, that they are ſupplied with, fur - 


niſh different ſorts of ſilk from them, — 


16 XK 2 


SILENE, $MaLL-FLOWERED SAU Ion, 
in botany, a genus of the decandria tri- 


L 7e petals ; and its fruſt is - 
cylindraceous, divided into three or five . 
cells, and containing numerous kidney- © 


SILER, in botany, a ſpecies of liguſticum, ws . 
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the fluid contents of theſe veſſels harden- In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, no- 
ing in the air into that ſort of thread, 252, we find the following obſervations 
that we find the web, or balls of this concernin the goodneſs of filk, which 
creature conſiſt of. jo: s beſt diſtinguiſhed by its lightneſs. The 
As ſoon as the ſilk- worm is arrived at organcine ſilk is the beſt of any made in 
tte ſize and ſtrength neceſſary for begin- the country of Piedmont, and two threads 
Be are equal in fineneſs, that is in ſmooth- | 


ning his cod, he makes his web; for it ar 
is thus they call that flight tiſſue, which neſs, thickneſs, and length, for the thread 
is the beginning and ground of this ad- of the firſt twiſt; For the ſecond, it mat- 
mirable work. This is his firſt day's ters not whether the ſingle thread be 
employment. On the ſecond, he forms ſtrong before the two are joined, unleſs 
huis folliculus or ball, and covers himſelf to ſee whether the firſt twiſt prove well. 
almoſt over with filk. The third day he It is neceſſary that the ſilk be clean ; and 
it is to be obſerved, that the ſtraw-co- 


* 3s quite hid, and the following days em- 
paloys himſelf in thickening and ſtrength- loured 1s generally the lighteſt, and. the 
— white the heavieſt of all. The ſkains 


* 


- 


ening his ball, always working from one heavieſt. 
ſingle end, which he never, breaks by ſhould be even, and all of an equality, 
. huis own fault, and which is ſo fine, and which ſhews that they were wrought to- 
io long, that thoſe who have examined gocher 3 otherwiſe wp 09 with juſtice 
38 it attentively, think they ſpeak within fſuſpect that it is refuſe ſiſk, and cannot 
compaſs, when they affirm, that each be equally drawn out and ſpun, for one 
ball contains filk enough to reach the thread will be ſhorter than the other, 
8 2 length of ſix engliſh mi es. 1445 bY which is labour and loſs, RC 
In ten days time the ball is in its per- It will alſo be requiſite to ſearch the bale 
fection, and is now to be taken down more than once, and take from out of 
from the branches of the mulberry tree, the parcels a ſkain to make an eſſay; for 
where the worms have hung it. But unleſs it be known by trial what one 
this point requires a deal of attention; „ buys, there is the greateſt danger of be- 
ſior there are ſome worms more lazy than ing cheated, in this commodity, To 
- others, and it is very dangerous waiting make an eſtimate, and know the light- 


- 


till they make themſelves. a paſſage, _ 
_., which. uſually happens about the fifteenth 


- 4 


4 


day of the month. 


* 


The ficlt, fineſt, and grongeſt balls'are 
kept for the grain, the reſt are carefully 


wound or if it is deſired to keep them 


all, or if there be more than can be well 


wound at once, they lay them for ſome 


neſs, fix the eſſay upon one eighth of a 


portée, or hand of filk of a hundred and 


ten aunes or ells of Lyons in length, and 


ſee what it makes of aunes by the eighth - 
part. The ſkain, which is of. eighty 


threads, muſt be multiplied by a hundred 


and ten aunes of Lyons, and from this 


number muſt be deducted one eighth ; 


time in an oven moderately hot, or elſe . 
. expoſe them, for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, 
to the greateſt heats of the ſung in order 
to kill the inſect, which, without this 
* +, precaution, would not fail to open itſelf 
a2 a way to go and uſe thoſe new wings 

abroad, it has acquired within. | 
| l they only wind the more 

el 


4 perfect balls; thoſe that are double, or 


as fox example, 110 by 80 makes 8 800, 
the eighth part of which is 1100; and 
this is the eighth part of a portée, or 
hand of filk., Now to lee what 
theſe. 1100 aunes weigh, which is the 
eighth part of. à portée, or of 110 aunes 
of Lyons, it will be proper to take a 
ſkain out of the parcels, which you take 


f to be drawn out into ſkains. 


and preparing of the filk, 


too weak, or too coarſe, are laid aſide, 
not as altogether ujcleſs, but that, being 


1mproper for winding, they are referved 
to ; The balls 
are of different colours; the moſt com- 


mon are yellow, orange-colour, iſabella, 
and fleſh:colour; there are ſome allo of 
2 @ ſea-green, others of a ſulpbur-colour, 


and others white; but there is no ne- 
ceſſity for ſeparating the colours and 


ſhades to wind them apart, as all the co- 


lours are to be loſt in the future {ſcouring 


— 


from out of the bale which you judge 


may contain, at leaſt, 1100 aunes, to 
make the one eighth part of a portée, 


vhich porte muſt be divided on two bob- 


bings, half on each; then fix the two 


bobbings on the center, or beam, and 
from thence paſs it through, the comb 


hurdifſoir, vu. 550 from the two bob- 


bings, will make 1100, which will be 
one eighth part of what you deſire to 
know. This done, you cut, off your 


ſilk, and carry it to put on the hurdiſſoir; 
then weigh uit, and multiply the weight 


by eight, it will weigh juſt as much as 


a por» 
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SIL 
a porte of 110 aunes of Lyons, which is 
jr general rule for calculating. When 
they draw the ſilk e neee 4 
may learn. to adjuſt t 


9 * Moy 273 75 „enn 
There are ſilks of Piedmont, which are 


very light and clean, and are to be pre- 
ferted before any on the ſale: the porte 


- "af ilk of the lighteſt weighs near tWenty⸗ I 
0 | 5 17 75• Pings hae been perforated, by the filk-worms 
avity to twenty-five, and twenty-ſix themſelves, or becauſe they are double, - 
| or too weak to bear the water ; or be- 
to twenty ſeven and twenty-eight ; but 


tour pennyrweignts, and from this it aziſes 


9 - 


- "hi 
| penny=veights the Porter, and ſometim*s 


even theſe weights may be dilpenled wit, 
provided that the other qualities be good, 


tat is, that it be well wrought, even and 


clean. When the filk is more than 


_ twenty-eight penny-weights the portee, it © 


- . "muſt always be 717 y . 1 
- Methods of Ne ILKs. The ſeveral | 
-  " preparations which filks undergo to fit 


" 


them to be uſed in the manufacture of 


ſiken ſtuffs, are reeling, ſpinning, mill- -. 
ing, bleaching, and dyeing; © To wind 
ſilks from off the balls, two machines are 


copper ; the other a rell, or frame, to 
draw the filk. The winder, then ſeated 
near the furnace, throws into the copper 
of Water over the furnace (firſt heated 


And boiled to a certain degree, which cuſ- 


© _ then fhrs the whole vety briſkly about 


tom alone can teach) a handful or two : 


tr balls, which haye been firſt well purg- /.. 
el of All their looſe fufry ſubſtance. She 


Pith birchen rods, bound and cut like 


1 


Wucher; aud when the heat and git. 
- tion have detached the ends of the lilks _ 
df the pods, which are apt to catch on 


ing ten or twelve, or even fourteen of 


them together, ſhe forms them into 


to the works they are deſtined for: eight 


ends ſufficing for ribbands; and velvets, 
c. requiring no leſs than fourteen. 


The ends, thus joined into two or three 


threads, are firſt paſſed into the holes of 


three iron-rods, in the fore- part of the 


3 


ſelf, and there faſtened ; each to an end 
of an arm or branch of the reel. Thus 

diſpoſed, the winder, giving motion to 
ſtzhe reel, by turning the handle, guides 


the threads ſubſtitutes new ones, when 

any of them break, or any of the balls 
are wound out; ſtrengthens them, where 
nieceſſary, by wy others; and takes 
ay the balls wound 
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ing been pierced, are full of water. See 


and 


"plate een 
n this manner, two 


done with greater diſpatch. than is made 


by the ſpinning- wheel or diſtaff. Indeed, 
all ſilks cannot be ſpun and reęled after * 


this manner; either by reaſon the balls 


cauſe they are coarſ, c. Of all theſe 
.to ether, they ma 2 


or even ſpun on the diſtaff, or the wheel, 
in the condition it comes ſrom the ball, 
makes a tolerable ſiilxk. 


As to the balls, after opening th em wih 


are of ſome uſe for the feeding of po l- 


try) they are ſteeped three or four days 


in troughs, the water whereof is changed 
every day to prevent their ſtinking. 


When they are well ſoftened by this 
"neceſſary ; the one a furnace, with its ſcouring, and cleared of that i 


matter the worm had lined, the in 
withal, and which renders it impenetrable 
to the water, and even to air itſelf, they 
boil them half an hour in a lye of aſhes, 
very clear and well ſtrained; and after 
waſhing them out in the river, and dry- 


ing them in the ſun, they card and ſpin > 
them on the wheel, Cc, and thus make 
another kind of floretta, ſomewhat infe- 


rior to the former, 


As to the ſpinning and reeling. of raw 
ſilks off the balls; ſuch as they are brought 
from Italy and the Levant, the ffrſt is 
= the rods, ſhe draws them forth, and join- pon performed on the ſpinning-wheel; 
484 | teen the latter, either on hand- reels, or 
on feels mounted on machines, Which 
-- © threads, according to the bigneſs required ſerve to reel ſeveral ſkains at the fame. - 


time, See the article REI. 


As to the milling; they uſe à mill com- 


poſed of ſeveral pieces, which may mill 
two or three hundred bobbins at once, 

and make them into as many ſkains;” 

For the dyeing of filks.. Ses the article 


reel, then upon the bobbings, or pullies, DV EIB... 
and at laſt are drawn out to. the reel it- SILK, in medicine, is very little uſed. for 
> eat medicinal purpoſes; though if the bags 
were burnt. in a cloſt veſſel, in the fame 


manner as ſponge, they would un- 


, ri prove à medicine of fimilar, 


and probably of ſuperior virtue: they 
yield a larger quantity of volatile ſalt, 
than any other animal ſubſtance we know 
of; and the ſpirit of raw ſilk, rectified 


out, or that, hapv- with ſome eſſential oil, makes the medi- 


3 


o perſons will piu and 
e weight. reel three pounds of ilk in a day; which is 


her Particular kind of 
called floretta 3 which being carded, 
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Duties upon S1LES. Raw long filks of all | 
' ſorts, except from Bengal, pay, on im- 


See the ee, ee 
Spider -SiLk, 1 pre 
ſpiders 3 which, according to Reaumur, 
- 5s inferior to that obtained from the bags 
of the ſilk - worm, both in ſtrength and 
N luſtre. : A ; 2 


Bengal raw- 


$1L 


of the webs of 


7 


portation, a duty of 18. 179d. the 
8 pound, containing twenty-four ounces; 


and draw back,ongxportation, 28. 8.5, d. 


871 


74. Rave har flk pays, on in. 


4 
4 


o 


portation, only 18. 3.43, the pound of 
twenty-four ounces ; and draws back, 

on exportation, 18. 24d. Sattin-filk 
| Pays: on importation, by the pound of 


teen ounces» 78. 8 ed. and draws 
back, on exportation, 6s. gd. But raw 
filks, imported directly from any of the 


\ britiſh american plantations, and of the 
growth of the ſame, pay no duty at all. 


hrown filk, dyed, pays, on importation, 


dy the pound of ſixteen ounces, a duty of 


198. 3d. and, on being exported, draws 


back 16s. 10 fd. As to manufactured 
or wrought filks, french alamodes or 
luftrings, pay, on importation, by the 


nd of fixteen ounces, 21. 15s. 10.32. d. 


nab dot if not french, only x1. 158. 10508 d. 


4 


Indian wrought filks, imported in britiſh 


of London, pay only 220. eee 


of ſixteen ounces. Wrought filks of che 
manufacture of Italy, imported in britiſh 


ſhips, pay 128. 1% d. the pound of 


ſixteen ounces z and draw back, on expor- 
* 30 — 6 
tation, 118. 74. All french wrought 


| filks, except alamodes and luſtrings, 
pay, on importation, only 21.78. 1170 d. 


che like pound; and draw back, on ex- 
portation, 178. 3 d. Wrought filks, 
except alamodes and luſtrings, from any 


part of the world, pay, on importation, 
only 14s. 27d. the like pound; and 


* 


draw back, on exportation, 138. 6 58 d. 
Flowered ſilks, or thoſe mixed with gold 
or ſilver, except of India, Perſia, or China, 


pay, on importation, II. 18. 64, the 


I 29061 


dne known by the name of engliſh drops. 


Pays, on importation, 
Ix 28. va. the pound of twenty-four 
' ounces; and draws back, on exportation, 


Juinquedes 

pium; the female ſeed is ſolitary, mem- 
. branaceous, and obverſely cordated., 
ILVER, argentum, D » in natural hiſto » 
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ke pound; and draw back, on expor- 


1 


SILLON, in fortification, the . with 
| 1771005 See ENVELOPE, 
SILPHIUM, in botany, a genus of the yn- 


genęſia- palygamia- neceſſaria claſs of plants 
the 221 corolla Mast is ed 
with à great number of hermaphrodite 


floſcules in the diſc, and with a fewer 


number of the female ones in the radius: 
the partial corolla of the hermaphrodite 
is ee ae infundibuliform, and 

ntated; there is no pericar- 


the pureſt and moſt fixed of all metals, 


except gold, for the 33 gravity of 


Which, ſee the article 


RAVITY., 

Silver, though frequently found native 
and pure, is however often found in the 
Rate of ore; as among the grey ores of 
copper, the ore of lead, of cobalt, anti- 


* mony, and other mineral bodies. The 
proper and peculiar ores of filver are of 
various appearances 3. as in that of a ſoft 


ſubſtance of a blackiſh-blue colour, great- 


Iy reſembling lead: anotherore ef ſilver 
is in form of ; brown or browniſh-yellow - 


obſcurely tranſparent maſſes, not a little 
reſembling tlie coarſer ſorts of amber: 
there is another ſilver- ore of a very bright 
and beautiful red, a ſmooth evEn ſurface, 
and conſiderably pellucid, reſembling 


very much native ſandarach. Theſeare'the 


more uſual and determinate ores of filver, 
which in many of the german mines are 


blended all together, ſometimes with the 


black kind wholly covering the red: the 
black kind is often ſoft enough to be cut 
with a knife. 
The method ol 
an eaſily fuſible ore is this: pound the 
ore very fine in an iron-mortar, and for 
an aſſay weigh one docimaſtical centner 
of it, and eight centners of granulated 
lead; pour into a new teſt about half the 
lead, ſtir it about with a finger, and 
ſpread it over the cavity of the teſt; put 
upon. this lead the pounded ore, and then 


cover it with the remainder of the lead; 


put the teſt, thus loaded, under the 
muffle of an aſſay- furnace, and in the 
hinder part of it make the red and. en- 
creaſe it to a conſiderably high degree. 
The ore will ſoon be raiſed out of the 


| melted lead, and ſwim upon it; a little 
after it will grow clammy, melt, and be 


thrawn 
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of precipitating ſilver out of 
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Ahrown toward the border of the teſt; then 
the ſurface of the lead will appear clear 
in the middle of the teſt, and will ſmoak 
and boil; the fire muſt now be made a 
little leſs, till the boiling ceaſes, for a 
quarter of an hour, and then made vio- 
lent again, and the ſurface of the lead 
will then diminiſh by degrees, and be 
covered with a maſs of ſcoriæ. At this 
time have at hand an iron-hook ready 
Heated, and with this ftir all the matter 
from the ſides into the middle of the teſt ; 
if the matter, adherring to the hook from 
the ſtirring, melts quickly again, and the 


extremity of the hook, when cold, is 


found covered with a ſhining cruit, the 
ſcorification is perfected; but if the ſcoriæ 
feel clammy while ſtirred, and adhere 
in quantity to the hook, and axe of a 
rough ſurface, the ſcorification is not 

erteẽt, but the matter adhering to the 
hook muſt be ftrack off with a hammer, 
and beat to, powder, and returned into 
the teſt, and the fire continued till the 


ſcorification ĩs perfeRed ;/ then take out 


the teſt, and pour the whole contents into 


: mould, heated and greaſed, This is 


the firſt proceſs, and this uſually takes 


up three quarters of an hour: the ſilver 


is now in form of a regulus, and muſt be 


ſeparated by the coppel in the uſual way. 


See the article COPPELLING. 


When filver-ores are rendered reſractory 


by an admixture of mundic, they muſt 
be pounded. and put into a covered teſt, 


which is to be placed in an aſſay- furnace 
under a muffle, till all the mundic is eva- 


porated; which you may know by the 
ceſſation ef the ſmoke from the ore: let 
this roaſted ore cool leiſurely ; then pow - 
der it fine, and mix it with an equal 
quantity of glaſs of lead reduced likewiſe 
to fine powder; and, laſtly, ſcorify the 
whole till the ſilver appear in the form of 


a bright bead in the middle of the teſt, 
When the filver is well purified, fo that 


all heterogeneous matter, either metallic 
or other, that might be mixed with it, is 
2 they ſay it is twelve carats 

ne. 
denote the quality of the pureſt ſilver, 
without any mixture or alloy; but, if 
there ſhould remain any, they deduct the 

weight of the mixture from the principal 
weight, and the remainder ſhews the 
value of the filyer. The carat conſiſts 
of twenty-four grains: ſo that, when to 
the weight of twelve carats. there are 


twelye grains of mixture, the value of 


| 1.290% 


If the ſilver have been refined 


* 


This is the expreſſion they uſe to 


ö 


N 
8 


81 L 1 
and ſo of any other. eee 
Silver, though conſiderably. hard in come - 
pariſon. of lead or gold, is yet malleable 
and ductile to a very great degree, and 
may be drawn out into an-extremely fine 
wire. It is leſs capable of ruſt than an 
other metal, except gold; but it readily - 
becomes black on being rubbed with 25 
phur. It requires a middle degree of fire 
to fuſe it; bearing unaltered à ftranger 
degree of heat than either lead or gold, 
but melting much more eaſily than cop 
pr or iron, It, indeed, grows: red- 

t then melts immediately. It am 
mates readily enough with mercury 3 the 
readieſt way of mixing them is to have 
the ſilver in fine filings, very clear from 
greaſe, and to rub it in a mortar with the” 
mercury. It is fixed in a common fire, ſo 
as to loſe ſcarce any thing z and perhaps, 
truly ſpeaking, not any thing at all, int 
the fierceſt degree of it, if never ſo long 
continued: it has been tried by Boer- 
haave for two months together, in the 
eye of a glaſs· houſe · furnace, and found 
to loſe only one twelfth part of its weight 
in the operation; and it is highly pro- 
bable, that even this loſs might be owin 
to 2 ſilver's not being perfectly — | 
at nrt, Lt” RN + 
Silver, expoſed. to the fierceſt fire, col» - | 
lected in the focus of à large burning- 


*glaſs, immediately becomes red- hot, and 


melts z it then crackles, and afterwards 
emits a thick ſmoak : ſoon after this, it is 
covered with a duſty ſubſtance, or calx. 
by means 
of antimony, the calx is of a yellowih 
hue, and, if kept long enough in the 
focus, it will vitrify in the ſame manner 
as gold; but, if it have been refined 
with lead, the calx is whiter, and, Hom» 
berg aſſures us, will never vitrify, how» 
ever long expoſed, even to that degree 
of heat. in at 

Silver is purified by means of lead, and 


o 


bears its action without loſs. Fuſed with 
antimony, if the effe& be not careful y 


prevented, it turns to ſcoria, and be- 
comes volatile: there is no metal, in- 
deed, except gold alone, that bears the 
teſt with this rapacious mineral, in tie 
common way. See the article GOLD. 

The proper ſolvent of ſilver is aqua fer- 
tis; it is diſſolved readily by this, and 
not at all by the common aqua regis ; 
yet, under certain circumſtances, aqua. , 
regia will diſſolvo filver + the firſt phlegr m 
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when newly made, and when it has been 


"ſometime" in digeſtion with gold, will 
diſſolve ſilver, and will not touch gold; 
though it cannot but be acknowledged, 
this liquor is as much D as what 
- follows in the diſtillation. © This, how- 


ever, is an experiment of mere curioſity, 


not likely ever to occur in the way of 
buſineſs, and in that reſpect, though we 


are acqquainted with this accident, which 


Was accidentally diſcovered by -Hom- 


berg we may fay in general, that 


aqua fortis diſſolves ſilver, and not 
gold and aqua regia gold, and not 


ver. If but the ſmalleſt quantity of 
ſea-ſalt be put into aqua fortis, it will 
no longer give a clear ſolution of ſilver. 
This gives us a teſt for the goodneſs of 
aqua fortis: and to this difference in 
the effect of theſe two menſtrua we owe 
the only method of ſeparating filver from 


gold, without loſs. If ſilver be fuſed 


with lead, it loſes its ſound, and its 
bright colour; if melted with tin, it be- 
comes extremely brittle, and the two 
metals are very difficultly ſeparated again. 
It melts and mixes eafily with copper, 
and by that means acquires a hardneſs 
which fits it for our coins and utenſils, 


much better than in its pure natural 


ſtate. See ASSALTI VG. 
Silver, melted with arſenic (which is eaſily 


done by mixing the arſenic with a little“ 
chalk and a little tartar, then wetting Refining of 'SYLVER, 


in the artificial products of this kinds 
But though filver is not capable of com- 
municating any colour to foſſils, it has, 
however, à power of influencing their 
figure, and that in a very ſingular man- 


. 4 
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which ariſes in diſtiling that menſtruum, 


wholly off in à ſmal 
- The chemiſts, who ſuppoſe filver to have 
ſome peculiar affinity to the moon, there - 


* 
* 
* Fo 
g Is * 
- 


ner: It has long been known, that iron 


- determines the cryſtals it enters the 
- compoſition of, into rhombs, and lead 
into cubes; but it has not been known 
that theſe truncated cryſtals and ſpars, 
preſeryved as 
cabinets of the curious, owe their 
figure to ſilver, till filver was lately 
ſeparated from them. As certainly, 
therefore, as iron or lead can form 
cryſtal into cubes and rhombs, ſo cer- 
tainly can ſilver, even in à very ſmall 
quantity, influence the figure of thoſe 


reat cürioſities in the 


foſſiſs, and form them into columns 
truncated at eactrend, 


If fver'be+meſted with common ſalt, it 


blends'with proper management into a. 


ſemipellucid maſs, called luna cornea 3 


which is very difficultly reduced! into 


ſilver again, as peg ſo volatile as to fly 
degree of heat. 


fore call it luna: their character for it 


is p; by which they mean to denote the 
half of gold} whoſe character is a com- 


plete circle; the inner line of this figure, 
if turned outward, would make it the 
complete mark of gold. 
ee REFINING, 


it with common water, and then ſtrati- Medicinal wirtues and preparations of 


fying the filver with the maſs) receives a 
part of that ſubſtance into its own body, 


and ſhews the ſingular effect it has on 


it, in its loſing all its malleability; but 
tue arſenic may be ſeparated from it 
again by only melting it in a ſtröng 


2. 1 5 . 
| Slver, melted with biſmuth; is after- 
wards much the more eaſily amalga- 


nated with quickſilver; and what is yet 


more remarkable, is, that it by this 
means becomes ſo attenuated, that it 
will paſs through a leather in much 
Ixger quantity mixed with the mercury, 
than it would otherwiſe have done. It 


is made much more fuſible, as well as 


volatile, by antimony, and is 8 
debaſed by the fume of burning ſulphur. 
Silver is ſaid by ſome to be able to colour 
the natural gems, and factitious glaſſes; 
and paſtes with a fine blue; but this is 
an error wholly owing to the alloy of 
copper, which is. in moſt filver, and 
which has occaſionally ſhewn 'this effect 


declared to be of this kind. 


SILVER. The chemiſts have ſaid great 
things of the virtues of filver, and, ac- 
cordingly, have endeavoured to introduce. 
a long train of lunar medicines; fuch as 
argentum potabile, diaphoretigam lunare, 
bezoardicum Imare, and fiſt Mothers as 
pompous as infignificant : the only pre- 
parations of ſilver, which keep up their 
credit in the ſhops, are the lunar cryſtals 
and cauſtics. See the articles CRYSTAL 


and CAus ric. OY | 
As to the pretended tinctures of ſilver, 


being only tinctures of copper, they are 


by no means fafe internally; and every 
coloured tincture of filver may be boldly 


The only preparation, therefore, we ſhall 
add, is, that liquor kept by many as a 
mighty ſecret for tinging hair of any 
colour to a fine black. It is thus pre- 


pared : take three drams of crude mer- 
cuty, and diſſolve it in an ounce and half 

of aqua fortis; add to this, twa ounces 
of the ſolution of ſilver in aqua fortis, 


"STE? 


and pour the whole into a veſſel of clean 
water, ſo much. in quantity, that the 
liquor may not be able to corrode copper, 
nor raiſe bubbles on its ſurface ; and 
when it has ſtood a month, -it may be 
uſed with ſafety. See MERCURY. 
SILVER-LEAF, that beaten out into fine 
leaves for the uſe of the gilders, which 
is performed in the ſame manner as gold- 
leaf. See GOLD-LEAF.,. 
SILVER-WIRE, that drawn out into fine 
wire; for the manner of doing which, 
ſee the article Golo-WIRE. ö 


Shell-S1LVER, is prepared of the ſhreads 


of ſilver- leaves, or of the leaves them - 
ſelves, for the uſe of painters, after the 
ſame manner as ſhell-gold. See GOLD. 
SILVER-TREE, eugenia, in botany, a ſmall 
but beautiful tree of Jamaica, belonging 


- tothe icoſandria-monogyma claſs of plants; 


its leaves are ſmooth, very thin, and 
grow in pairs; the flowers are ſmall and 
whitiſh, and grow at the alz of the leaves. 
See EUGENIA. | 


SILVERING, the covering of any thing | 
« With filver. It is uſual to filver metals, 


wood, paper, Fc. which is performed 
either with fire, oil, or ſize. Metal- 


gilders filver by the fire; painter-gilders . 


all the other ways. See GILDING, 
To filver copper or braſs : 1. Cleanſe the 


metal with aquafortis, by waſhing it 
lightly, and immediately throwing it into 


fair water; or by heating it red hot, and 
ſcouring it with ſalt and tartar, and fair 


tomed glaſs veſſel, or of glazedearth, then 
evaporate away the aquafortis over a 
chafting-diſh of coals. 
ſix times its quantity of water, or as 


much as will be neceſſary to diſſolve it 


perfectly, on the remaining dry calx; eva- 
porate this water with the like heat; then 


put more freſh water, and evaporate - 


again ; and if need be, the third time, 
making the fire towards the latter end fo 


e's as to leave the calx perfectly dry, 
„if your ſilver is good, will be of 


whic 
a pure white. 4. Take of this calx, 
common: ſalt, cryſtal of tartar, of each 
a like quantity, or bulk, and mixing 
well the whole compoſition, put the 
metal into fair water, and take of the 
ſaid powder with your wet fingers, and 
rub it well on, till you find every little 
cavity of the metal ſufficiently ſilver d 
over. 5. If you would have it richly 
done, you muſt rub en more of the 


powder, and in the laſt place waſh the 
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water, with a ſmall wire-bruſh. 2. Diſſolve 
ſome ſilver in aquafortis, in a broad · bot- 


3. Put five or 


SIM 
| filver'd metal in fair water, and rub it 
hard with a dry cloth. | 
SILVERING of glaſſes. See the article Fo- 
LIATING of looking- glaſſes. 
SIMATIUM, or S1Ma1lsE, in architecture. 
See the article CYMATIUM.' 
SIMEREN, a city of Germany, in the 
palatinate of the Rhine: eaſt long. 70 5, 
north lat. 50“. | i 
SIMIA, the Moxk Ex, in zoology, a ge- 
nus of quadrupeds, of the order of the 


anthropomorpha, the characters of which , 


are, that the face is naked, the claws 
rounded and flattiſh in ſome degree, like 
the nails on the human hand, and there 
is an eye- lid each way. See the articles 
Monkey and AN THROTOMOR THA. 

This genus, among ſeveral other ſpecies, 
comprehends the ſatyr, the baboon, and 
the rat-ape. See SATYR, and BABOON, 


SIMILAR, in arithmetic and geometry, 


the ſame with like. Thoſe things are 
ſaid to be fimilar or like, which cannot 
be diſtinguiſhed but by their compre- 
ſence, that is, either by immediately ap- 
plying the one to the other, or ſome 
other third to them both, ſo that there 
is nothing found in one of the ſimilar 
things, but is equally found in the other, 
notwithſtanding their ſimilitude may 


things there is nothing wherein they 
differ beſides the quantity, quantity it- 
ſelf is the internal difference of ſimilar 
In mathematics, ſimilar parts 
bave the ſame ratio to their wholes, and 
if the wholes have the ſame ratio to the 
parts, the parts are ſimilar. - See PART, 


Similar angles are alſo equal angles. In 


ſolid angles, when the planes under 
which they are contained are equal, both 
in number and magnitude, and are diſ- 
poſed in the ſame order, they are ſimilar, 
and conſequently equal. Similar arches 
of a circle are ſuch as are like parts of 
their whole circumferences, and con- 
ſequently equal. Similar plane numbers 
are thoſe numbers which may be ranged 


into the form of ſimilar rectangles, that 
is, into rectangles whoſe ſides are pro- 


portional; ſuch are 12 and 48, for the 
ſides of 72 are 6 and 2, and the ſides of 
43 are 12 and 4; but 6:2:: 122 4, 
and therefore thoſe numbers are ſimilar, 


Similar elne are ſuch as have their 
c 


angles ſeverally equal, and the fides 
about thoſe angles proportional. Similar 
rectangles are thoſe which have their 
ſides about the equal angles proportional; 
_— 1. All ſquares are fufilar rect- 


A Þ Y angles. 


differ in quantity; and ſince in ſimilar 


1 
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SIM 
angles. 2. All fimilar rectangles are to 
each other as the ſquares of their homo- 
logous ſides. Similar right-lined figures 
are ſuch as have equal angles, and the 
ſides about thoſe, equal angles propor- 
tional. Similar ſegments of a circle are 
* 'fuch as contain equal angles. Similar 
curves: two ſegments of two curves are 

called ſimilar, if, any right lined figure 
deing inſcribed within one of them, we 
can inſctibe always a ſimilar right lined 
© figure in the other. Similar conic ſections: 

two conic ſections are ſaid to be ſimilar 
- when any ſegment being taken in the 
one, we can aſſign always a fimilar ſeg- 
ment in the other. Similar diameters of 

two conic feftions : the diameters in 
two conic ſections are ſaid to be ſimilar, 

when they make the ſame angles with 
- their ordinates. Similar ſolids are ſuch 

as are contained under equal numbers 
of ſimilar planes alike ſituated. Similar 

triangles are ſuch as have their three 
angles reſpectively equal to one another. 


Hence, 1. All ſimilar triangles have the 


ſides about their angles proportional. 
2 All ſimilar triangles are to one ano- 
ther as the ſquares of their homologous 
ſides. See the articles ANGLE, ARCH, 
NUMBER, Polycom, @&c. 
$1MILAR BODIES, in natural philoſophy, 
are ſuch as have their particles of the 


fame kind and nature with one another. 


See BoD, PARTICLE, Ce. | 
SIMILAR DisEass, in medicine, denotes 
a diſeaſe of ſome ſimple, ſolid part of 


the body; as of a fibre with regard to its 


tenſion or flaccidity ; of a membrane; a 


nervous canal, or the like. SeeD1sgase. 


S1MILAR FIGURES, in geometry, ſuch as 
have their angles reſpectively 
the ſides, about the equal angles, pro- 


portional. See the articles RECTANGLE, 


TRIANGLE, and POLYGON, 
S$1vMILAR PARTS, in anatomy, are thoſe 


parts of the body which at firſt ſight ap- 


pear to conſiſt of like parts, or parts of 
the ſame nature, texture, and formation; 
of theſe we uſually reckon ten, vig. the 
bones, cartilages, f ments, membranes, 
fibres, nerves, arteries, veins, fleſh, and 
Kin. See BoNe, CARTILAGE, Ee. 
SIMILE, or SIMILITUDE, in rhetoric, a 
compariſon of two things, which though 
different in other reſpects, yet agree in 
ſome one. The difference between a 
fimile and compariſon, is ſaid to confiſt in 
this, that the ſimile properly belongs to 
whatever we call the quality of the 


„ 
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thing, 
See the article COMPARISON. 

_ SIMILETUDE, in arithmetic, g 
2 denotes the relation of two things 


81 


Virho pai 


ual, and 


ana 
and the compariſon to the quantity. 


imilar to each other. See SIMILAR. 


SIMONICAL is applied to any perſon 


See SIMON. 
ONIANs, in church hiſtory, a ſe& of 
antient heretics, ſo called from their 
founder, Simon Magus, or the magician. 
The hereſies of Simon Magus were prin- 


guilty of ſimony. 


_ cipally his pretending to be the great 
power of God, and thinking —.— | 


gifts of the Holy Ghoſt were venal, and 
to be purchaſed with money. He is faid 
to have invented the ZEons, which were 


ſo many perſons of whom the Godhead 


was compoſed, His concubine Helen, 


he called the firſt intelligence, and mother 


of all things; and ſometimes he called 


her Minerva, and himſelf Jupiter. Simon 


Magus gained a great many proſelytes, 

7 4 himſelf” and his 3 di- 
vine worſhip ; theſe were the earlieſt 
heretics, and thoſe that St. John, St. 
Peter and St. Paul, in their epiſtles, ſo 
often warn the chriſtians againſt. 


SIMONY, in eccleſiaſtical law, the crime 


of buying or ſelling ſpiritual gifts or pre- 
ferments. In the antient chriſtian church, 


this crime was always thought to be com- 


mitted when men either offered or re- 
ceived money for ordinations. 'The 
apoſtolical canons lay a double puniſh- 
ment beth of depoſition and excommu- 
nication, on ſuch of the clergy as were 
found guilty of it» This was the firſt 
ſort of ſimony. and that which was moſt 
properly ſo called, and to this the antients 
reduced the exacting of any reward for 
adminiſtring the euchariſt or baptiſm, or 
for any ſpiritual offices. A ſecond ſort 
of ſimony conſiſted in buying the ſpi- 
ritual preferments of the church ; this 
was puniſhed with depoſition in any 


biſhop, who promoted any church- officer 


for the ſake of lucrez and the perſons ſo 
promoted, were to. be degraded from 
their office. By the laws of juſtinian, 
every elector was to depole upon oath, 
that he did not chuſe the perſon elected 
for any gift or promiſe, or friendſhip, or 
any other cauſe, but only becauſe he 
knew him to be a man of the true ca- 
tholic faith, of unblamable life, and 


good learning. This laſt ſort of ſimony 
was, when men by ambitious arts and 


undue praclices, got themſelves inveſted 
in an office or preferment to which 1 
re | 8 * 


— 


81 


SIM 
Had no regular call, or when they in- 
truded themſelves into other mens places, 
vrhich were legally filled before. The 
caſuiſts for the Church of Rome main- 
tain, that all compats or bargains in 
which benefices are concerned, are ſimo- 

nical, when it is done without the pope's 

-, concurrence ; but that, once obtained, 

gives a ſanction to the things which they 
| | Bi” upon this univerſal propoſition, 
that the pope cannot commit ſimony in 
| beneficiary matters, ſince he hath a power 
ſo abſolute over all the eccleſiaſtical goods 

and benefices, that he can unite, divide, 


and beſtow them in whatever manner he 


pleaſes, | | 
Peſt the corruption of fimony, there 
have been many canons made in our 
on church, which puniſhes the offender 
with deprivation, diſability, Sc. and by 
a ſtatute of the 31 Eliz. it is enacted, 
that if any perſon for any ſum of money, 
reward, gift, profit, or benefit, or by 


reaſon of any promiſe, agreement, grant, 


bond, covenant, or other aſſurance, ſhall 
preſent, or collate any perſon to any be- 
neſfice with cure, dignity, or living eccle- 
ſiaſtical, every ſuch preſentation, or col- 
lation, and every admiſſion or induction 
thereupon, ſhall be utterly void, and the 
crown ſhall preſent for that turn; and the 
perfon that ſhall give or take any ſum of 
money, Sc. ſhall forfeit double the 
value of one year's profit of any ſuch 
| benefice; and the perſon ſo corruptly 
taking any ſuch benefioœ, ſhall from 
thenceforth be diſabled to have and enjoy 
the ſame. 
SIMPLE, fimplex, ſomething not mixed 
or compounded, in which ſenſe it ſtands 
oppoſed to compound. See the article 
COMPOUND. _ i | 
Thus we ſay, fimple form, ſimple mode, 
fimple fee, fimple force, fimple equation, 
ſimple anomaly, fimple glands, ſimple 
. viſion, ſimple flank, ſimple fraction, &c. 
See the articles Foxu, Mop, Fre, 
Foxe, ee. &c. 
SIMPLE, in pharmacy, a general name 
given to all herbs or plants, as having 
each its particular virtue, whereby it be- 
comes a ſimple remedy. 
- SIMPLE, in muſic, is chiefly uſed in op- 
| Poſition to double, ſometimes to a com- 
und of ſeveral parts or figures of dif- 
erent values, @c. Simple cadence is that 
where the notes are equal in every part. 
Simple concords are thoſe wherein we hear 
at leaſt two notes in conſonance, as a 


third and fifth, and of conſequence at 
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SIN 
leaſt three parts, which is either done 
immediately, and called the harmonical 
triad, or in a more remote manner ; that 
is, when the ſounds which are not 
baſs, are one or two octaves higher. This 
diſtance has no bad effe& in the third ; 
but in the fifth it has, and generally 
ing, the nearer or more immediate 
e concords- are, the better. - They 
alſo fay, C ſimple, or plain, in oppoſition 
to C accented. Simple counter-point is a 
harmonical compoſition, wherein note is 
fet againſt note, in oppoſition to figura- 
tive counter- point. Simple fugue, or 
ſimple imitation, is where one part imi- 
tates the ſinging of another for ſome 
meaſures. See the articles COUNTER- 
POINT, IMITATION, FUGUE, Ce. 
For ſimple interval, and ſimple triple, ſee 
the articles INTERVAL and TRIPLE, 


SIMPLEX BENEFICIUM, ſignifies an infe- 


rior dignity in a cathedral, or collegiate 
church, a ſine - cure, penſion, or any. ec- 
cleſiaſtical benefice, oppoſed to a cure of 
ſouls, and which therefore is conſiſtent 


with any parochial cure, without coming 


under the denomination of pluralities. 


SIMPLIFYING, in eccleſiaſtical matters, 


is the taking away the cure of ſouls from 
a benefice, and diſpenſing the beneficiary 
from reſidence. Several benefices which 
have been ſimplifyed, now require reſi- 
dence, and a great number of others, 
which required refidence, have been 
ſimplifyed: ſome uſe this word in a more 
extenſive ſignification, vix. for the ſhort - 
ening a relation, Cc. or retrenching 
every thing not preciſely neceſſary. 


- SIMPLUDIARIA, in antiquity, a kind 
| of funeral honours paid to the deceaſed 


at their obſequies. 


SIMUL-cvuM, in law, words that for- 


merly were made uſe of in indictments 
and declarations of treſpaſs, where there 
were ſeveral defendants, ſome whereof 
were known, and others not. 


SIN, a breach or tranſgreſſion of ſome di- 


vine law, or command. | 


SINAI, a mountain of Arabia Petrea, 


ſituated eaſt long. 35% north lat. 29, 
and memorable on account of the laws 
being given to the Jews on this mount. 


StA, knights of. See CATHARINE. - 
SINAPI, or SINAPIs, muſtard, in botany, 


a genus of the tetradynamia: ſiliquoſa claſs 


of plants, the corolſa whereof conſiſts of 


four cruciform, roundiſh, plane, patent, 
and intire petals, with ere& linear un- 


gues, and ſcarcely the length of the cup ; 
the 1 is an oblong, rough pod, con- 
1 2 
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fiſting of two valves, and containing two 
cells; the ſeeds are numerous and 


globoſe. 

Koftard-ſeed is an attenuant and reſol- 
vent in a very high degree; it warms the 

ſtomach, and excites an appetite ; but its 


principal medicinal uſe is external in 


ſinapiſms, applications made to certain 
ts when irritation is intended, but 
not bliſtering. It is uſually mixed with 
-horſe-radiſh-root, and other ingredients 
of the ſame kind, for this purpoſe. 
SINAPISM, in pharmacy, an external 
medicine, in form of a cataplaſm, com- 
poſed chiefly of muſtard-ſeed pulverized, 
and mixed with the pulp of figs, or with 
briony, garlic, onion, or the like. See the 
eceding article, 


SINAPISTRUM, in botany, the ſame - 


with the Cleome. See CLEOME. 
SINCIPUT, in anatomy, the fore-part of 
the head, reaching from the forehead to 
the coronal future. See the articles 
HEAD and SKULL. - ie 
SINCOPORA, a promontory of Malacca 
in the Eaſt- Indies, ſituated in 29, nerth 
lat. oppoſite to the iſland of Sumatra, 
with which this cape forms the ſtraits, 
called the Straits of Sincopora. ; 
 SINDON, in ſurgery, a little round piece 


of linnen ſilk, or lint, uſed in drefſing 


a wound after trepanning. See the ar- 
ticle TREPANNING. RO 
SINE, or right SINE of an arch, in trigo- 

nometry, is a right line drawn from one 


end of that arch, perpendicular to the 


radius drawn to the other end of the 


arch; being always equal to half the 
chord of twice the arc... Thus, SR 
(plate CCL. fig. 6.) is the right ſine 
of the arches SA and SD. 
The radius, CB, is called the wholefine, 
or the ſine of 90%. The ſine-complement, 
or co ſine, of an arch AS, is the part 
CR, intercepted between the center and 
right ſine; io called, as being always 
equal to 8 H, the fine of the complement 
of that arch to 9o®, wiz. SR. And the 
verſed fine of an arch, AS, is the part, 


RA, intercepted between the right ſine, 


SR, and the extremity of the arch, A. 
For the uſe of fines in trigonometrical 

calculations, ſee the articles TRICGO/ 

NOMETRY, NAVIGATION, Ec. 

SINE ASSENSU CAPITALI, in law, a writ 
lying where a biſhop, dean, prebendary, 
or maſter of an hoſpital, aliens the lands 
held in right of his biſhopric, deanery, 

Sc. without the conſent of the chapter, 


or fraternity; in which eaſe his ſucceſſor 
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SIN 

+ ſhall have this writ, and ſometimgs he 

may enter upon ſuch alienation, and need 
not bring ,. 

SINE-CURES, eccleſiaſtical benefices with - 

out eure of ſeuls. No church, where 

there is but one incumbent, can Py 
be a fine-cure : and though the churc 
being down, or the pariſh being become 
deſtitute of pariſhioners, the incumbent 
may be thereby neceſſarily acquitted 
from the actual performance of public 
duty; yet he is ſtill under an obligation 
to do it whenever a church ſhall be built, 
and there are a competent number of in- 
habitants: and in the mean time, if the 
church be preſentative, as moſt ſuch 
churches are, the incumbent is inſtituted 
into the cure of ſouls; ſuch benefices are 
rather depopulations than ſine - cures, and 
it will be proper for the new incumbent te 
read the thirty-nine- articles, and the 
liturgy in the church- yard, Cc. and to 
do whatever other incumbents uſually do. 
But a rectory, or portion of it, may pro- 
perly be a ſine- cure, if there be a vicas 
under the rector, endowed and charged 
with the cure, in which caſe it does not 
come within the ſtatute of pluralities, 

21 H. VIII. e. 13. Here therefore, no 
diſpenſation is neceſſary to hold the ſine- 
cure with a former living, nor need the 
incumbent read the articles, or divine 
ſervice, as required by 13 Eliz. c. 12. 

vrhich extends only to a benefice with 
cure. By the above-mentioned ſtatute of 
Hen. VIII. not only prebends and rec- 
tories, with vicarages endowed, but 
deaneries, and arch-deaneries are declared 
to be benefices without cure. 36.45 

SINE DIE, without day, in law, a term 
frequently uſed in our proceedings at 
common law; as when judgment is given 
againſt the plaintiff, he is ſaid to be in 

- miſericordia pro falſo clamore ſuo; ſo when 

judgment paſſes for the defendant, it is 
entered eat inde ſine die, being as much 
as to ſay, he is diſcharged, or diſmiſſed 
the court, . 

SINE W, denotes what we properly call a 
nerve, though in common ſpeech, it is 
rather uſed for a tendon. See the article 
NERVE and TENnDON. | | 

SINGING, the action of making divers 
inflexions of the voice, agreeable to the 
ear, and correſpondent to the notes of 
a ſong, or piece of melody. See ME Loy, 
The firſt thing to be done in learning to 
ſing, is to =; a ſcale of notes by tones 
and ſemi- tones to an octave, and deſcend 


by the ſame notes; and then to rite 170 
5 8 fu 


FF n * 


SN 


fifth, Sc. and to do all this by notes of 
different pitch. Then theſe notes are 
repreſented by lines and ſpaces, to which 
the ſyllables fa, ſo, la, mi, are applied, 
and the pupil taught to name each line 
and ſpace thereby; whence this practice 
is called fol-faing, the nature, reaſon, 


effects, &c. whereof, ſee under the ar- 


ticle SOLFAING. 
SINGULAR NUMBER, in grammar, that 
number of nouns and verbs which ſtands 
oppoſed to plural; and is uſed when we 
f — ſpeak of a ſingle, or one, perſon, or 
thing. See PLURAL and NUMBER. 
The Latins, French, Engliſh, &c. have 
no numbers but the ſingular and plural ; 
but the Greeks and Hebrews have like- 
wiſe a dual number, peculiar to two per- 
ſons. See LaTiN, FRENCH, Sc. 
SINGULTUS, the nickur, in medicine. 
See the article HICKuP. 2 
SINICAL QUADRANT. See QUADRANT. 
SINISTER, ſomething on, or towards, the 
left-hand ; ſiniſter is alſo uſed, among us, 
for unlucky, though in the ſacred rites 
of - divination, the Romans frequently 
uſed it in an oppoſite ſenſe, | 


SINISTER, in heraldry. The ſiniſter ſide of 
an eſcutcheon is the left hand fide ; the 


ſiniſter chief, the leſt angle of the chief; 

the ſiniſter baſe, the left hand part of the 
| baſe. See ESCUTCHEON, @c. 
SINISTER ASPECT, among aftrologers, is 

an appearance of two planets happening 


according to the ſucceſſion of the ſigns, 


as Saturn in aries, and Mars 1n the ſame 
degree of gemini, 

SINISTRI, a ſe& of antient heretics, thus 
called, becauſe they held the left hand in 
abhorrence, and made it a paint of re- 
ligion not to receive any thing therewith. 

SINKING runD, a proviſion made by 

- parliament, conſiſting of the ſurpluſage of 
other funds, intended to be appropriated 


to the payment of the national debts ; on 
the credit of which very large ſums have 


been borrowed for public uſes. 
SI NON OMNES, in law, the name of a 
writ on aſſociation of juſtices, by which, 


if all in commiſſion cannot meet at the 
day aſſigned, it is allowed that two or 


more of them may proceed to finiſh the 
buſineſs, | 


SINNET, on board a ſhip, a line or ſtring 
made of rope-yarn, conſiſting generally 


of two, ſix, or nine ſtrings, which are 


divided into three parts, and are platted 
over one another, and then beaten {ſmooth 
and flat with a wooden mallet, Its uſe 
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' fall by reater intervals, as athird, fourth, ; 


,. Ja 2 
is jo aug the ropes, or to keep them from 
$ ing. | 


SINOPE, a port-town of aſiatĩc Turky, 


| ſituated on the Euxine Sea: eaſt long. 
369 25”, north lat. 429 a5. 


SINOPLE, or SgNorLE, in heraldry, 


denotes vert, or the green colour in ar- 
mories. See the article VERT. _ = 
Sinople is uſed to ſignify love, youth, 
beauty, rejoicing, and liberty, whence it - 
is, that letters of grace, abolition, legi- | 
timation, Sc. are always uſed hy, 6 ' 
ſealed with green wax, | 4 
SINUATED LEAF, in botany, a leaf 
whichhasanumber of ſinuſes on its fide, 
but thoſe ſeparated by lobes, not very 
long, nor themſelves indented, or notched 
at the edges. Sinuato-dentated leaf, ex- 
preſſes a leaf like the former, but with 
the lateral lobes of a linear figure. 
SINUOSITY, a ſeries of bends and turns 
in arches, or other irregular figures, 
ſometimes jetting out, and ſometimes 


falling in. 

SINUOUS uLCERs. See ULckR. 

SINUS, in anatomy, denotes a cavity in 
certain bones, and other parts, the entrance 
whereof is very narrow, and the bottom 
wider and more ſpacious. Of theſe 
ſinuſes we find ſeveral in divers parts of 
the body, particularly in the internal ſur- 
face of the os occipitis; in adults, there 
is a croſs, to which adheres the ſinuſes 
and proceſſe; of tlie dura mater, the uſe 
whereof is to carry the blood from the 
brain, by a very peculiar mechaniſm, 

under the ſella equina, or turcica of the 

os ſphenoides ; there is alſo a ſinus called 
the ſphenoidal ſinus ; this is ſometimes 
double, and opens into the noſtrils; ſome- 

times it is totally wanting, See the ar- 
ticles SKULL, BRAIN, SPHENOIDES os, 

DURA MATER, Cc. 

For the ſinuſes of the larynx and vena 
rtz, ſee the articles LARYNX and 
ENA PORTA. y 

Sinus of an artery is uſed, by ſome, for 

any part of an artery where its ſides are 

ſtretched out beyond the ordinary pro- 
portional dimenſions elſewhere. Mor- 
gagni has obſerved four ſuch ſinuſes in 
the aorta, three of them anſwering to the 
ſemilunar valves; and the fourth is all 
that part of the aorta between the former 
ſinuſes, and the origin of the common 
trunk of the right ſubclavian and carotid 
arteries. Sinusof the womb is uſed forany 
cavity within its ſubſtance. See UTERUS. 
SINUS, in furgery, a little cavity, or 
lacculus, frequently formed by a wound 
/ Or. 
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or. ulcer, wherein pus is collected. See 
WovunDd, &c. | | 2 


A ſinus is properly a cavity in the middle 


of a flefhy part, formed by the ſtagnation 


LY 


and putrefaRtionof the blood or humours, 


and which has wrought itſelf from vent or 
exit. See FISTULA. 


STON, a town of Switzerland, in che 


county of Valais, ſituated on the river 


Rhone, twenty-three miles ſouth-eaſt of 


the lake of Geneva, being 2 ſovereign 
Kate. 


$10N-COLLEGE. See COLLEGE. 


in which the water 


ſiphon's running is this, The air which 


IPHON, or SYPHON, in hydraulics, a 
bended pipe, one end of which being put 
into a Veſſel of liquor, and the other 
hanging out of the ſaid veſſel over ano- 
ther, the liquor will run out from the 
firſt into the laſt, after the air has been 
ſucked out of the external or lower end 
of the fiphon, and that as long as the 


. liquor in the upper veſſel is above the 


7 orifice of the ſiphon. Thus, 


8 (plate CCL. fig. 1. n“ 1.) is a 


ſiphon whoſe two parts HD, DS, are 
called its legs, and by its operation, the 
water is drawn out of the upper veſſel 
ABC D, into the lower ab. When 


you have ſucked out the air at 8, the 


water follows, coming in at H, going 
in the direction HGDS, and out at 8, 
ks long as the ſurface EF is above 1 H; 
the level of the nwuth of what is called 
the driving leg of the ſiphon, being that 
goes up, as that 
through which it goes down is called the 
iffuing leg, and is always longer than 
the driving leg. Now, the cauſe of the 


preſſes into the veſſel A BCD, repreſent- 
ed by the column K L, ſuſtains the co- 


| lumn of water LD, in the ſhort leg of 
the ſiphon, prefling againſt that air with 


its perpendicular height DF, whilſt the 


column of air MS, prefſing upwards 
againſt the hole of the Jong or iſſuiug 
leg DS (which acts according to the height 


DC) muſt yield and ſuffer the water to run 


Ms are equal in height and preſſure, 


out as long as the leg DS is. longer, or 
rather higher in perpendicular than D G. 
For ſince K and M are ſuppoſed at top 
of the atmoſphere, -the column K L and 


(the height of L above 8 being of no 
account in-the height of the atmoſphere) 
as long as MS is afted upon by the 
deſcending water DS, whole height is 
from D to S (ſuppoſe fifteen inches) an 
keight ſuperior to that of the column 
D 6 (ſuppoſe of ſeven inches) ſupported 
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Alx, &c. 


running continually 


j 


812 
hy Ge column of air K L, the column 
Ms muſt yield to the water iſſuing out 
at 8; and however the ſurface of the 
Vater EF deſcends, the column R L, by 
its preſſure, will always overcome the 


reſiſtance of the column MS, becauſe it 
has a leſs height of water to ſuſtain than 
Ms has. If the mouth of the iſſuing 
leg had been at'T, the water would hang 
in equilibrio, filling both legs of the 


ſiphon, when the water is come down in 
the upp r veſſel to l H T, becauſe then the 


two columns of air K L and MS will be 
acted againſt by an equal height of water 
in the * of the fiphon ; but if then 
you raiſe the iſſuing end of the fiphon, 

now ſuppoſed at T, up to the level of 
u V above I H, the water will run back 
up from V to D, and ſo out at H, in the 
upper veſſel, becauſe then the column 
Ms having only the height V D to ſuſ- 
tain, will be ated againſt with leſs force 
againſt by the whole keight DH, (pen 

againſt by the whole height DH, ſuperior 
to VD. See the articles vin, ENGINE, 


Since the preſſure of the air is the cauſe 
of the water being puſhed up into the 
fiphon, and the difference of its preſſure 


. (as one column is afted againſt by the 
Water in the ſhort leg more weakly than 
another column of air is ated upon by the 


is the cauſe of its 
rom one veſſel into 
another, when once ſet agoing, it follows, 
that the bend D of the upper part of the 
ſiphon muſt not be above tro feet 
higher than the water in the upper veſſel, 
becauſe the air cannot ſuſtain a column 
of water, whoſe height exceeds thirty- 
two feet. If therefore there was a crane, 
or ſiphon ACE PB (ibid. no te) of 
about forty feet high, reckoning from 
A to E, with cocks A and B at its lower 
ends, and an hole at the top E, to be 
ſtopped with a cork upon occaſion, there 
might be made the following experiment; 
water being poured into the veſſels A 
and B, let the cocks A and B be ſhut, 
then with a funnel, pouring in water at 
E, till both legs of the ſiphon are full, 
ſtop the hole E, and open the two cocks 
at once. The water inſtead of runnin; 

from the veſſel A into B, which it woul 

do if the height C A was much under 
thirty-two feet, will in the two legs fall 
lack to C and D thirty-two feet above 
A and B, where it will hang, the air 
not being able to ſuſtain the water above 


water in the long les 


thoſe heights, and conſequently to drive 
| | u 
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. drive. it up over the bend B. Nay, un- 


leſs the water be purged of air before the 


riment, the top of the water at C 
and Di will not be quĩte thirty feet above 


the water in the veſſels A and B, be- 
cauſe air will extricate itſelf out ef the 
Water, and getting into the cavity CE D, 
preſs a little on 


e top of the water at 
and D, ſo that its height will be leſs 


to ballance the preſſure of the atmoſphere. 


- Mercury will run in a ſyphon in the ſame - 


See the article ATMOSPHERE. 


manner as water, but then the bend of 


the ſyphon muſt not be more than thirty 


0 


inches and eight tenths above the ſtag - 


nant mercury in the upper veſſel; be- 


cauſe, as it is near fourteen times ſpecifi- 


cally heavier than water, it will be lifted 


up by the preſſure of the air but the 


tourteenth part that water is lifted. 


To prove further, that a different preſſure 


againſt the orifices of the unequal legs of a 


fiphon, is the cauſe of a liquor running 


- thro' that inſtrument from a higher into a 


lower veſſel, we may make ute of any 


other fluid, lighter than the fluid to be 


brought over, inſtead of air, and leave 
the bend of the ſiphon open to the air, as 
in the following experiment: ABCN, 
(ibid. n z.) is a pretty large glaſs jar 
with a little water (tinged red to make 
the experiment the more conſpicuous) 


in its bottom, to the height of an inch, 
as at EF. On a ſtand between F and G 
in the great jar, there is placed a little jar, 


HKI, almoſt full of the faid red 
Water: let down the ſiphon SLMG, 


open at 8, M, and G, into the veſſel, ſo 
that the end S of the long leg ſtands in 


the water at the bottom of the great jar; 
and G, the end of the ſhort leg in the 


little jar, at the bottom of its water; 
pour in oil of turpentine into the great jar 
up to L, ſo that the water in the little jar 
may alſo be covered with it, and the water 
will firſt riſe up in both legs of the ſiphon, 
ſo as to meet at the bend L, then it will 
run out of the little jar into the great one 
through the fiphon, in the direction 
GHLS, as Jong as there is any water 
in the little jar above G. See the article 
BAROMETER. : 

Inſtead of hanging a fiphon over the 
ſide.of a veſſel, it may be adapted'to a 
cup; ſo that the ſhort leg being in the 
cup, the long leg may go down through 
the bottom of the cup; and then it is 


called Tantalus's cup. See the article barons, gentlemen, and citizens. 


'TANTALUS. 
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There are ſome ſiphons — which 
the water will run out of a veſſel without 
fucking the air from them, or making 
them in the manner of a waſte pipe : 


but theſe muſt be made of capillary tubes 


whoſe bore muſt not be bigger than one 


tenth of an inch; and as ſoon as they are 


put into a veſſel of water Ts$ (ibid. no 


4.) they will begin to run, and ſo conti- 


nue as long as there is any water above 
the driving leg. This happens becauſe 


the attraction of coheſion, which makes 


interſtices. 


reignty. 
epiſtles, diſcourſes, &c. to the king, 


- water riſe up in ſmall tubes, draws the 
furſace V to W in the ſiphon; where 


being lower than the ſurface of the water 
in the veſſel, it muſt run down; becauſe 
the column of water W'S, is longer or 


higher than the column SV ; and the air 


puſhing down at V, muſt overcome the 


| reſiſtance of the air puſhing upwards at 


8. For the ſame reaſon, a piece of li 


of cloth, AD; will make the water come 
out of the veſſel and fall down in drops at 


E; as this piece of cloth is in effect a 
bundle of capillary ſiphons made by its 
But if the ſurface of the 

1 in the veſſel was at g l, the ſiphon 
ing put in the water, would not run 
out, but only riſe in the ſiphon up to ef, 


the height to which a tube of that bore + 
would raiſe the water by the attraction of 
_ cohefion, Whenever the veſſel is full, 

this experiment will ſucceed in vacuo 


See the articles COHESION, CAPIL- 
LARY, c. | 


SIFHONANTHUS, or S1yHONANTHE- 


MUM, a genus of the tetrandia-monogy- 
nia claſs of plants, the corolla whereof 


. conſiſts of a ſingle funnel-ſhaped petal : 


the fruit conſiſts of four roundiſh berries 


within a patulous cup: the ſeed is ſoli- 
tary and roundiſh. - 


SIRADIA, acity of great Poland, in the 


palatinate of that name, ſituated on the 


river Warta: eaſt long. 189, north lat. 


O 


88 
SIRANAGER, a city of hither India, 


capital of the province of Siba, ſituated 


on the river Ganges: eaſt long. 30, 
north lat. 31% 300%. | 


SIRE, a title of honour in France, now 


given to the king only, as a mark of fove- 
In all placets and petitions, 


he is addreſſed under the title of fire. 
Sire was antiently uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with fieur and ſeigneur, and applied ts 


SIREN, 


fringille 4 
bigneſs of the green-finch: the head is 
large and round: the iris of the eyes is 


4 
5 
* 1 


| 'SIREN, cum, in antiquity,” a kind of fa- 


bulous animal, otherwiſe called a mer- 
= oy See MERMAID. - | 


e ſirens are repreſented by Ovid, &c. 
. as ſea-monſters, with womens faces and 
. fiſhes tails; and by others decked with 

.. plumage of various colours. The three 

« hrens- are ſuppoſed to be the three 


dlaughters of the river Achelous, and 


are called Parthenope, Ligea, and Leu- 
coſia. Homer makes mention of only 
two ſirens, and ſome others reckon five. 


are in danger of ſplitting. Some repre- 


ſent them as ſuch charming monſters, who 


ſung ſo harmoniouſly that ſailors were 
. wrecked on their rocks without regret, 


and even expired in raptures. 
SIRIK, or SERQUES, a town of Lorrain, 


3, fituated on the Moſelle, twelve miles 


ſouth-eaſt of Luxemburg. - | 
SIRIUS, the DOG-sTAR, in aſtronomy, 
a very bright ſtar of the firſt magnitude, 


in the mouth, of the conſtellation canis 


major. See the articles CANICULA and 
CANIS. | | f 


SIRMIUM, a city of Sclavonia, ſituated - 


on the north ſide of the river Save: eaſt 
long. 259. north lat. 455 | 


SIRNAME. See the article SURN AME. 


SISARUM, in botany, the ſame with 


fium. See the article Stu. 55 
Anz in ornithology, a ſpecies of the 


a, with a ſpotted breaſt, of the 


hazel : the beak ſhort, conic and robuſt : 
the head black : the back tinged with 


| green: the belly white, and wings ele- 
gantly variegated with a tranſverſe ſtreak 


of yellow. See plate CCL. fig. 2. 


SISON, CoRN-PARSLEY, or BisNOP's- | 


WEED, in botany, gens of the pen- 
tandria-digynia claſs of plants, the gene- 


ral corolla whereof is uniform: the par- 
tial corolla is formed of five equal lanceo- 


lated inflex petals: there is no pericar- 
pium : the naked fruit is oval, ſtriated, 


and ſeparable into two parts: the ſeeds 
are two, oval, convex, ſtriated on one 
ſide, and plane and ſmooth on the other. 


The ſeed of this plant is one of the four 
leſſer hot ſeeds * the ſhops, and is an 


attenuant, aperient and carminative. It 


38 .preſcribed in flatulencies and colics, 
and againſt obſtructions of the menſes; 
and is faid allo to be a lithontriptic. 


*SISTERON, 2 city. of France, in the 


province of Proveuce, fituated on the 
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1 Virgil places them on rocks where veſſels 


g 


8 1 
river Durance: eaſt long. 5 4j, north 
lat. 449 16/. e e 
SISTRUM, or CisTRUM, à kind of 
antient muſical inſtrument, uſed by 
the prieſts of Iſis and Oſiris. It is 
. deſcribed by Spon as of an oval form, 
in manner of a racket, with three ſticks 
traverſing it breadth - wiſe, which playing 
freely by the agitation of the whole in- 
ſtrument, yielded a kind of ſound which 
to them ſeemed melodious. Mr. Mal- 
colm takes the ſiſtrum to be no better 
than a kind of rattle. Oiſelius obſerves, 
that the ſiſtrum is found repreſented on 
ſeveral medals and on taliſmans. 
SISYMBRIUM, . WATER enkzss, in 
botany, à genus of the tetradynamia- 


* iliquoſa claſs of plants, the corolla 


whereof conſiſts of four cruciform, ob- 
long, ere&o- patent petals, oftentimes 
leſs than the cup, with a great number'of 
ungues : the fruit is a long, crooked, cy - 
lindrical pod, confiſting of two valves, 
and containing two cells: the ſeeds are 
a eee and ſmall. See plate CCL. 
86. 1 3-4-3334 34 - 835453 © 
D The young leaves of this plant are fre- 
quently eaten in ſpring as a fallad: the 
Whole plant is of an acid taſte, and is a 
powerful attenuant and reſolvent. It is 
recommended as a kind of ſpecific in the 
.- ſcurvy, and is eaten in large quantities 
for that intention with great ſucceſs. It 
is 1 againſt obſtructions of the viſcera, 
and conſequently in jaundices, and many 
of the chronic diſeaſes. It is alſo a pow- 
erful diuretic, and promoter of the 
menſes : the beſt way of uſing it is in 
manner of a ſallad, or by drinking the 
expreſſed juice, which is at preſent much 
a cuſtom with us in ſpring with that of 
brook-lime, Sc. 5 
SISYRINCHIUM, in botany, a genus of 
the gynandria-triandria claſs of plants, 
the corolla whereof conſiſts of ſix oblong 
erecto- patent plane petals, rounded ver- 
tically with a point. The fruit is a tri- 
quetrous capſule, rounded vertically, 
conſiſting of, three cells, and containing 
three valves: the ſeeds are numerous and 
roundiſh. 44g 
 SISYRINCHIUM, is alſo the name whereby 
. * ſome authors call the plant iris. See the 
article IR1sS. | 6 tra $15) 
SITE, or SCITE, tus, denotes the ſitua- 
tion of an houſe, meſſuage, Cc. and 
ſometimes the ground- plot, or ſpot of 
earth it ſtands on, ' 


* 
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= eclaring a ſubject to be ſo and ſo placed: 


SITOPHYLAX, in greeian antiquity, 
an athenian magiſtrate, who had the 
ſuperintendance of the corn, and was to 
take care that nobody bought more than 


was ntceſſary for the proviſion of his 
family. By the attic Jaws, particular 


th logte ſitus is one of the predicaments 


and in geometry and algebra, it denotes. 
the ſituation of lines, ſurfaces, &c. 


rſons were prohibited büyin 


a man,; and the ſitophylax was to look 


to the obſervation of this law, It was a 


capital crime to prevaricate in it. There 
were fiſteen of theſe officers, ten for the 


city and five for the pyræus. 
ITT 


A, the NUTHATCH, in ornithology, 


the name of a diſtinct genus of birds, 


| beak of the ſitta is of a conic and ſome- 


what cultrated form: the tongue is lace- 


rated and emarginated ; the feathers of 


the tail are rigid. The ſitta is of the ſize 


of our common goldfinch ; the head is 


ſmall and depreſſed: the beak is ſhort, 


4 


ad, 


£ 


| pentandria-digynia claſs 


black on the upper part and white on the 


lower towards the throat: the head, neck, 
back, and wings, are grey: the breaſt of 


a pale yellow ; and the lower part of the 


belly ſomewhat -reddiſh, Sce pl. ">: 4s 


fig. 3. | 
sfx, WATER,- PARSNEP,, SKIRRET, 


and NINZIN, in 39 0 a genus of the 
of plants, the 


general corolla whereof is uniform: the 


© partial one conſiſts of five inflex equal 


we 


petals: the fruit is naked, and of an 


oval or roundiſh figure, ſmall, ſtriated, 
and ſeparable into two parts: the ſeeds 


are two, roundiſh, ſtriated, and con- 


vex on the one ſide, and plane on the 
1 other. 3 | ; 


The leaves of this: plant, eaten either 


crude or boiled, are faid.to break and 


expel the ſtone ; to excite urine and the 


menſes ; to promote the expulſion of the 


Ri and to be good in a dyſentery. 
5 


antient order of battle, wherein ſix 


XAIN, SIXTH, ſexagena, in war, an 


"battalions being ranged in ohe line, the 


= 


* 


4 


ſecond and fifth were made to advance, to 
lorm the van. guard; the firſt and ſixth to 


retire, to form the rear- guard; the 


third and fourth remaining on the ſpot, 


to form the corps, or body, of the 


battle. 


SIX-CLERKS. see CE. 
SIX TH, ſexta, in muſic, one of the ſim- 


ple öriginal concorde, ' or . harnipnical © 


perſo | more 
than fifty Peha, or meaſures of wheat 


former. c | 
_ ſuper bi-partiens tertia. See the article 


„ 2 
SIX 


intervals. See CONCORD, _ 
The fixth is of two kinds, greater and 


leſs, and therefore is eſteemed one of the 
imperfect concords, though each of them 
ariſe from a different diviſion of the oc - 
fore : the greater ſixth is a concord re- 
ilting from the mixture of the ſounds 
of two ſtrings, that are to each other as 


* 


3 d the lels from thoſe of two ſtrings, 
in the ratio of 5: 8. See SCALE. 


The leſs fixth is compoſed. diatonically 

of ix degrees, whence its name, and five 
intervals, three whereof are tones, and 
two ſemi-tones z chromatically of eight 
ſemi-tones, five whereof are greater, and 
three leſs: it has its form, or origin, 
tri-particns:quinta. 
\ | Ihe greater ſixth is diatonically com- 
_ uſually confounded with the pics. The 


from the ratio ſu 


tones and one ſemi-tone z chromatically, 
of nine temi-tones, five whereof are 
greater, and four leſs; conſequently, 
it hath a leſs ſemi-tone more than the 
It has its origin from the atio 


PRQrORTION, u „ 
Antiently the ſixth had only one dupli- 


cate, which was the thirteenth ; but in 


the modern ſyſtem of muſic it. has the 
twentieth for. its triplicate, the twenty - 
ſeventh for its quadruplicate, c., every 
one of which are indifferently marked in 


| thorough baſs by the figure 6. And even 
the ſixth itfelf both greater and leſs, when 


natural, is not expreſſed any otherwile, 


than by a ſimple 6: but when it is 


greater or leſs, by accident, the charac- 


ters of ſharp or flat are ſet along with 


the 6. 


Beſides theſe two kinds of ſixths, which 
are both good concords, there are two 


others that are vicious and difſonant 


the firſt, ' called the defective ſixth, com- 
poſed of two tones and three ſemi-tenes, 


or of ſeven ſemi- tones, five of which are 


greater, and two leſs; the ſecond is the 


redundant ſixth, compoſed of four tones, 
a greater ſemi- tone and a leſs; whence 
ſome call it pentatonon, as comprehend- 
ing five tones. Theſe two, being both 
diſſonant, ſhould never be uſed in me- 
lody, and very rarely in harmony. 


As to the two conſonant fixths, they 


were antiently uſed very ſparingly : at 
preſent they are allowed to be uſed, as 
often as one pleaſes, as is the caſe with 


thirds; the ſixths being in reality no other 


16 Z | than 


poſed, like the other, of fix degrees and 
five intervals, among which four” are 
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taken that the firſt ſixth that occurs be a 
leſs, the laſt a greater; and from the 


ie leſs, fall to the fifth. - 
SIZE, the name of an inftrument uſed to 
find the bigneſs of fine round pearls 
withal. It conſiſts of thin pieces or 
leaves, about two inches long and half 
an inch broad, faſtened together, at one 
end by a rivet. In each of theſe are 
round holes drilled of different diame- 
ters. Thole in the firſt leaf ſerve for 
_ © meaſuring pearls from half a grain to 
* ſeven grains; thoſe of the ſecond, for 
pearls from eight grains, or two carats, 
co five carats, Sc. and thoſe of the third, 
for pearls from fix carats and a half to 
eight carats and a half, 5 
Sz is alſo a fort of paint, varniſh, or 
lue, uſed by painters, c. 

he ſhreds and parings of leather, 
parchment, or vellum, being boiled in 
water and ſtrained, make ſize. This 
ſubſtance is uſed in many trades. Mr. 
Boyle mentions, among other uſes, that 
*fine red ſtands and hanging ſhelves are 
coloured with ground vermillion tem- 
pered with ſize, and when dry are laid 
over with common varniſh. There is 
alſo a ſize made of iſing-glaſs, in the 
ſame manner, and for the like purpoſes; 
but this ſize will not keep above three or 
four days, ſo that no more ſhould be 
made of it at once than preſent occa- 
ſion requires. 
The manner of uſing ſize is to meit ſome 
of it over a gentle fire, and ſcraping as 
much whiting into it as may only 4 on 
it, let them be well incerporated together; 
after which you may whiten frames, &c. 
with it. After it dries, melt the ſize 
again, and put more whiting, and 
© whiten the frames, &c. ſeven or eight 
times, letting it dry between each time : 


- 


waſhing, you muſt ſmooth and wet it 
over with à clean bruſh - pencil in fair 
water, 8 ; 

To make gold-fize take gum animi and 
_ aſphaltum, of each one ounce ;/ mi- 
mum, litharge of gold, and umber, of 
each half an ounce ; reduce all into a 
very fine powder, and add to them four 


drying- oil; Gigett them over a gentle fire 
that does not flame, fo that the mixture 
may only ſimmer, but not boil ; for fear 


it ſhould run over and ſet the houſe 
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than inverted thirds: but care is uſually 


| nn we riſe to the oftave; and from 
t ; ; 


but before it is quite dry, between each 


ounces of linſeed- oil, and eight ounces of 


"1 


8 K 


a- fire, 77 it conſtantly ſtirring with a 


ſtick till all the ingredients are diſſolvec 
and incorporated, and do not leave off 
ſtirring it till it becomes thick and ropy; 
and being boiled enough, let it ſtand till 
it is almoſt cold, and then ſtrain it 
through a coarſe linnen-cloth and keep it 
for uſe. ; i 
To prepare it for working, put what 
quantity you may have occafion to uſe 
in a horſe-muſcle ſhell, adding ſo much 
oil of turpentine as will diſſolve it, and 
making it as thin as the bottom of your 
ſeed-lac varniſh, hold it over a candle, 
and then ſtrain it through a linnen-rag 
into another ſhell; add to theſe ſo much 
vermilion as will make it of a darkiſh- 
red: if it is too thick for drawing, vou 
may thin it with ſome oil of turpentine. 
The chief uſe of this ſize is for laying on 
metals. 72 4 
The beſt gold: ſize for burniſhing is made 
as follows : take fine bole, what quan- 
tity you pleaſe, grind it finely on a 
marble, then ſcrape into it a little beef- 
ſuet; grind all well together; after 
which mix a ſmall proportion of parch- 
ment- ſize with a double proportion of 
water, and it is done. | > 
To make filver-ſize: take tobacco-pipe 
clay, in fine powder, into which ſcrape 
ſome black lead and a little * 
and grind them all together with parch- 
ment · ſize, as already directed. | 
SIZYGY, orSYZYGY. See SYZYGY. 


. SKAITE, in ichthyology, the variegated 


raia, with the middle of the back ſmooth, 
and one row of ſpines on the tail. See 
the article Rata. | 
This is one of the largeſt of the raia, 
growing to more than a yard in * * 
and its breadth equal to about three 
fourths of its length, and its thickneſs 
ſo conſiderable that it often weighs a 
hundred pounds: the back is ſomewhat 
gibbeſe: the belly more flat: the colour 
is a pale grey, variegated with irregular 
ſpots of black: the roſtrum js long and 
ſub- acute: the eyes are large and pro- 
minent: there are two apertures, one 
behind each eye: the mouth is large and 
tranſverſe : the gills are ſmall, and run 
in two ſeries, five in each, down the 
breaſt : the lateral fins of the male fiſh 
have a great number of little ſpines on 
them, both on the upper and under ſides: 
theſe are not found in the female. 
SKELETON, KAT, in anatomy, an 
aſſemblage or arrangement of all the 
| | bopes 
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bos ſacrum; P, the os caccygis ; 


receives the head of the ra 
lower appendix, which receives the head 
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bones of a dead animal, dried, cleanſed, 
and diſpoſed in their natural fituation, 
and kept in that order by means of 
wires, &c. . „ 
The ſkeleton of the human body being of 
= preat uſe in learnivg its dee we 


ave given a figure of it in plate CCLI. 


| where fig. 1. is the entire ſkeleton 


of a man; A, the frontal bone; B, 


the parietal bone; C, the temporal bone; 
D, the occipital bone; E, the bones of 
the noſe; F, the os malarum; G, the 


ſuperior maxillary bone; H, the lower 


. 


w ; I, the teeth; K, the ſevenverte- 


- bre of the neck, with their cartilages 
between them; L, L, L, Sc. the twelve 
vertebræ of the bark; M, the five ver- 
tebræ of the loins; N, the cartilages be- 


tween the vertebræ of the loins; O, or 
the 
os ilium; R, the os pubis; 8, the os 
iſchium; T, the ſeven true ribs; U, the 
five falſe ribs; V, the ſternum; X, X, 


the clavicles; X, the ſcapula; Z, the 


humerus, or arm- bone; a, the ulna; 


b, the radius; c, the carpus; -d, the me- 


hn : 
7] 3 = 
- 1 


Fig. 6. the os ilium ſawed through ; by 


comparing which with fig. 5. the differ- 


ent internal truRure of round and broad 


their exterior ſides; 


bones is ſeen. 


Fig. 7. A poſterior view of the two FEY 
fal bones ; 3 


„their ſuperior ſides; B, 
, their inferior 


ſides. 


Fig. 8. A view of the lower part and 


— 
„ 


1-H 
with the palate-bo 


ſide next the noſe of the left os maxillare, 
ne, and os turbina- 


tum inferius; , the naſal proceſs; , 


the great tuber; 2, the palate-plate ; 
L, the naſal ſpine; a, the orifice of the 
antrum maxillare; , the os ſpongioſum, 


or turbinatum. inferius ; a, the two dentes 


inciſores; , the caninus; „, the five 
dentes molares. i eee 


4 Fig. 9. A tooth cut perpendicularly, 


viewed with a microſcope ; A, the fibres 


of the, cortical part; B, the bony part; 


C, the entry at the point of the root to 
D, the channel for the nerve and blood - 


veſſels. 2 
Fig. 10. A view of the ſurface next to 


the mouth of the right fide of the lower 


tacarpus; e, the phalanges digitorum ; | 


f, the thigh · hone, g, the rotula ; h, the 

tibia; i, the fibula; k, the tarſus; 1, 

the metata 

toes; a, the head of. the radius; 6, the 

head of the ulna; c, the bones of the 

earpus; 4, the lower appepilix, which 
Hus; e, the 


of the ulna; /, the upper head of the os 


femoris, which is received into the ace- 
tabulum or coxendix ; g, the outer tro- 


chanterz i, the trochanter minor; &, /, 
the two lower heads of the thigh - bone; 


P, the head of the tibia; 9, the os calcis; 


7, the articulation of the fibula with the 
tibia. | | 81 | 
Fig. 2. ibid. is a hind-view of the ver- 
tebræ of the neck; a, a, a, &c. being 


the tranverſe proceſſes, and b, b, b, &c. 
the ſpine or direct proceſſes. ſis 


Fig. 3. is a hind-view of the vertebræ of 
the back; a, a, a, being the ſpine or di- 


Fig. 4. is a hind - view of the vertebræ of 
the loins, a, a, a, being the 


b, b, ö, the tranſverſe proceſſes. 


Fig. 5. is the thigh-bone ſawed,longitu- 


dinally through the middle; B, P, being 


the union of the bone with its epiphyſis; 
and fig. 6. the marrow viewed with a 


microſcope, 


— 


rſus; m, the phalanges of the 


rect proceſſes, and 5, b, &, the tranſverſe 
proceſſes. f 


ſpine, and 


SKIN, cutis, in anatomy. 
Cris and Curicub4. 
SKIN, in commerce, is particularly 


jaw ; 1; the ſubſtance in the middle 


of the chin; 2, the baſe of tlie jaw; 


* 
o 


35 the angle; 4, the corone; z, the 
condyle; 6, the rough print of the in- 
ternal pterygoid muſcle; 7, the entry of 


the channel for the nerve and [blood- 


veſſels ; 8; the five grinders. 


SKIE, one of the greateſt weſtern lands 


of Scotland, divided from the connties of 


Roſs and Inverneſs by a narrow channel; 
being upwards of ſixty miles in length 


and twenty in breadth. 


>KIFF, or SQUIFF, the leaſt of two ſhip- 


boats, ſerving chiefly to go aſhore in, 


. when the ſhip is in harbour.” . 


ſor the membrane ſtripped off the animal 


ticles LEATHER, 
Hiob, Sc. 
Skins and 


tured become parchment and vellum; 
of h 


to be prepared bythe tanner, inner, 


currier, parehment maker, Ce, aud 


See the ar- 


converted into 8 Tc. nr 
URR, PARCHMENT, 


# 


he” hair of beaſts mannfac- 


- 


leather, ich are made ſhoes and 


boots, ſaddles, harneſſes, and furniture 


for horſes, gloves and garments, coaches 
and chairs, houſhold ſtuff, covers of 
books, drinking veſſels, &c. and furrs 
for- cloathing, hats, caps &c, Theie 


branches of trade that are derivable from 


16 Z 2 the 


See the a) ticle. 
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the Kin trade, render it a, very great 
mercantile concern, and Bo" daring 
reſervation'as much as we can within 
a The Britiſh haye greatly in- 
ereaſed their quantity of furrs and ſkins 
* all ſorts from their northern colonies, 
nee. they planted northward towards 
Nova- ſcotia, Annapolis, and other places 
towards the river Canada. 
The ſeveral ſorts of ſkins brought to Eu- 
rope from thoſe arts are of the follow- 
+ kinds, Viz. 


otter, rackoon, fox, "elk, cat, wolf, 


* martin, mink, muſqueſh, fiſher, &c. 


Elk. ſkins, dreſſed 1 undreſſed, pay, 
: | on importation, 15. $ 24. per Min; 
and draw back, on Expdrtitian, 15. 


3 258. and more, if dreſſed in ol, for 


100 
every d weight, on importation, 
ot and draw back, on exportation, 


224. Fox ſkins, the dozen, pay, 


ag n iniportation, 38. 9 0 d. and draw 
back, on exportation, 3 8. 542.4. and 
for every twenty ſhillings value, upon 

ath, on importation, pay 68. Goat- 
ans in the hair, not otherwiſe rated, 

e dozen, on im rtation, 48. 
bY A 1 Ane . 9 on exporta- 
tion, 48. 10. but thoſe of Ireland, 

e dazen, on importation, onl 
— 7750 d. and 2 back, — 
tation, 18. 5 res: and when tanned, 
the dozen, 75 on importation, 13 8. 
6 8 d. an draw back, on exporta- 
tion, 88. 770 d. Hare-ſkins, the 


dozen, pays Mt e 905 — 


and draw back, on exportation 3 6 d. 
100 


Kid- ſkins, in the hair, the hundred, 
pay, on importation, 178. 3750 . and 
draw back, on exportation, 48. 3 158d. 
and for every twenty ſhillings value, 
upon oath, they pay 45. 945, d. and 
draw back, on exportation, Mo 3 35> - 

Lamb-fkins, dreſſed in alum, pay, the 
hundred, on importation, 48. 9d. 
and draw back, on exportation, 48. 
3.75.4. dreſſed in oil, every hundred, 
pay, on importation, 198. 17. and 
draw back, on exportation, 178. 3d. 
bndreſſed, "i in the Wool, the ee. 


un 8 * dt 1124 l 
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leer- ſkins, bear, beaver, 


— 


tain any journeyman, 
their trade, except they themſelves have 


15 
8 K 1 


and twenty, pay, on importation, 2. 


42a, and draw back, on exporta- 


100 


tion, 2 8. 1284 tanned, for every, 
| twenty Killings value, upon oath, the 


lamb- ins pay, on importation, 48. 
954: and draw back, on exporta- 


tion, 4s. 31.8 d. Lion and panther- 


Kins, oſs the piece, pay, on im- 


tation, 29. 4. oh. 26. and draw back, 


100 2 
on exportation, 2 8. I 37:4. and the 


100 


mouſe ſkins, and the pelts of goats, 


undreſſed, pay the ſame duties, both on 
importation and exportation, as the 
hon and panther-ſkins do. Seal ſkins, 


on importation, pay, her kin, 47224, 
and m_— back, on worm, þ er : 
kin, 4 


Importation, pay 478K 4. and draw 


Aid. Shagreen- ſkins, each, on 
10 


100 


back, on exportation, 42254. Sheep. 
Ane dreſſed, the ae pays on im- 
portation, 8 222, and draw back, 
on exportation, 16. 244. Stink calf- 


ſkins; dreſſed with „ 
pound, pay, on importation, 2d. and 


dra ws back, on exportation, 125 d. 


and dreſſed without the hair, the . | 
Pay, on importation, i d. and drayr 
back, on exportation, 4. | 
100 : 
SKINNER, : one who works in Tring, 


Skinners, or fellmongers, hall” not re- 
Se. to work in 


ſerved ſeven years as apprentices thereto, 


on pain of forfeiting double the value of 


the wares wrought by ſuch perſons. 
3 Jac. I. c. 9. 


SKIP TON, a town in the weſt riding 


' Yorkſhire, fituated thirty- five miles bel 
of York 


"SKIRMISH, in war, a diſorderly kind 


of combat, or encounter, in preſenc 


of two armies, between ſmall parties, 
or perſons, Who advance from the body 
_ bent ae, and a to a Ser 


N 


SKULL, cranium et calvaria; in anato- 
my, that part of the head which. forms 
© Its great bony M and in a' Rving 
ſubſect contains the brain. See the arti- 
cles HEAD and BRAIN. 


The ſhape of the ſkull is oyal z Its e- 


terior ſurface is conyex; and its interior, 
concave; its round figure is an advan- 
tage to its capacity : it is a little de- 
preſſed and longiſn, advancing out be- 
bind and flatted on the two ſides that 
form the temples, which contributes to 

the enlargement of the ſight and hearing ; 
it is of unequal thickneſs in the ſeveral 
parts, and is compoſed of two lamellæ, 
or tables, an exterior and interior, laid 
or * over each other, between 

witch there is a diploe, or meditullium, 


being a thin ſpongious ſubſtance, made 


of bony fibres detached from each la- 
mina, and Fall of little cells of different 
bigneſſes': the tables are hard and ſolid, 
the fibres oy cloſe to one another: 
the diploe is ſoft, in regard the bony 


_ - fibres are here at a greater diſtance; a 


0 contrivance whereby the ſkull is not only 


made lighter, but leſs liable to fractures: 


the external lamina is ſmooth and covered 
- with: the pericranium: the internal is 
likewiſe ſmoooth, abating the furrows 
made by the pulſation of the arteries of the 
Aura mater before the cranium be arrived 
aàt its conſiſtence: it has ſeveral holes, 
through which it gives paſſage to the 
ſpinal marrow, nerves, afteries, and 
peins, for the conveyance and 3 
-ance of the blood, Sc. between the 
| 1 and the brain. ; 
DIPLOE, PERICRANIUM, DURA-MA- 
c 
The bones of the ſkull are eight, wiz. 
che os frontis, the two parietal bones; the 
Fw bones of the temples, the occipital, 
dhe ſphenoides, and theethmoides ; each 
of ' which are deſcribed under their 
leveral names. See the articles FRON- 
is, PakRIETALIA, PETROSA, OCCI- 
Dirne Wee 7 e 
All the bones of the cons gt found 
to be imperſect in new- infants: 
the ſinus and its meditullium are almoſt 
wholly wanting; the bony fibres in the 
formation of almoſt all of them, are 

_ carried in form of rays from a center to- 
"wards the circumference ; and moſt of 
them are not ſingle, as in adults, but 
- compoſed each of ſeveral fruſtules, or 
Jittle pieces; nor are the ſutures at that 
time formed, and frequently there are 


[293k - 


See the articles 


trate and do ſervice. 


Sat 


In adults the ſeveral bones of the Mull 


are in general joined by ſutures : theſe 


«ſutures are either common or proper 
the proper ſutures are diſtinguiſhed into 
the true and the falſe ar ſpurious they 
are called true ſutures when the bones are 


. joined together by means of a multitude 


of unequal denticulated eminences, form- 
ing an appearance ſomewhat like the 
edge of a ſaw: theſe denticulations enter 
mytually into each others ſinuſes, and 
on the outſide are moſt plainly viſible:: 
of this kind are thoſe called the co- 
ronal, ſagittal and lambdoidal ſutures, 
The falſe or ſpurious futures, are thoſe © 


ſquammole ones of the temporal and 
parietal bones, | 


and of the os fron- 
tis and ſphenoides, in the angle where 
they unite with the parietal ones. The 
common ſutures are the tranverſal one 
which joins the os Fontis with the bones 


| below it, the ſphenoidal, the ethmoidal, 


and the zygomatic ; but theſe are of lit- 
tle moment.” Some authors mention the 
having met with ſkulls in which there were 
no ſutures at all. Between the ſutures, 


| abort the lambdoidal and ſagittal, 


ere are found, in many. ſkulls, certain 
ſmall bones; theſe are called, by ſome, - 


oſſa triquetra, from their - figure; by 


others, oſſa wormiana : they are uncer- 
tain in their figures and ſituation, and 
are joined to the others by ſutures; theſe 
dicine in . | | 
The uſe of the futures is, 1. That the 


bones are by ſome eſteemed a great me- 


dura mater may in thoſe parts be very 


firmly joined to the cranium and peri- 
:cranium. 2. That, in infants, the head 
may the more eaſily be extended in its 
growth from the ſeveral bones being at 


_ "that period diſunited at theſe places, 


3. That the tranſpiration: from the brain 
may be the more free and eaſy at that 
time of life in which they are open, 
and at which alſo the habit is more hu- 
mid. 4. That very large fractures of 
the ſkull might in fome meaſure be pre- 


- vented: and finally, there is another ad- 
-_—_ in their openneſs in children; 


namely, that medicinal applications to 
the external part of the head may pene- 


1 


The foramina in the cranium are nume- 
:rous, and their uſes important: theſe are 


divided into the external and internal: 


by the external are meant thoſe which 
are eaſily diſcovered on the external ſur- 


face of the ſknl]; and by the internal are 


"meant thoſe which are moſt obyious- in 
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ſora mina we count eleven pair, affording 


paſſage to the arteries, veins, and nerves of 
the brain; beſides theſe, we are to re- 
mark one which is ſingle, namely, the 
great foramen of the occipital bone, that 
gives paſſage to the medulla ſpinalis, and 
With it to the acceſſory ſpinal nerves, 
and to the vertebral arteries. - Particular 


regard is to be had to the firſt pair of 


theſe foramina, (which may indeed be 
more properly called a congeries of the 


foramina of the os cribroſum) theſe give 
paſſage to the filaments of the firſt pair of 
nerves,. called the olſactory nerves : the 


_ ſecond pair are in the ſphenoidal bones, 


and give paſſage to the optic nerves : the 


third pair are called the unequal and la- 


cerated foramina, and give paſſage to the 
third and fourth pair of the nerves, to the 
firſt branch. of the fifth pair, and to the 
fixth pair; as alſo to the emiſſary of the 


- receptacles of the dura mater: the fourth 


pair are in the ſphenoidal bone, and give 


_ paſſage to the ſecond branch of the fifth 
| ir of nerves, which is diſtributed to the 
N F veral parts of the upper jaw : the fifth, 
- or oval foramina, give paſſage to the 
third branch of the fiſth pair, and to the 


emiſſary of the dura mater: the ſixth is a 


very ſmall foramen, and admits of an 


artery, which is diſtributed over the dura 
mater, and is that which forms the 1m- 
preſſions of little ſhrubs or trees on the 


parietal bones: the ſeventh is placed be- 
tween the ſella equina and the petroſe 


apophyſis, and it tranſmits no veſlels, 


but is ſhut up by the dura mater: the 


eighth pair of foramina give paſſage to the 
carotid arteries, whence it is called the 
carotic foramen ; andthe intercoſtal nerve 
has its egreſs alſo at this opening: thro' 


the ninth, which is in the os petroſum, 


paſſes the auditory nerve: through the 
tenth, which is between the os petroſum 
and the occipital bone, paſs the par va- 


gum and the lateral ſinuſes of the dura 


mater, together with the ſpinal nerve : 
the eleventh is in the os occipitis, near 
the edge of the foramen magnum ; and 
through this paſs the ninth pair of nerves, 
called the linguale. See NERVE, Cc. 


\ Beſides theſe foramina, there are a num- 


ber of little ones in the os petroſum, often 
very viſible ; one of theſe carries back a 
branch. of the auditory nerve to the dura 


mater; and the other principal one tran(- 
- mits the ſanguiferous veſſels to the lahy- 


rinth, or the internal organ ef hearing. 


See the article Ear. 
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b the internal ſurface of the larger internal 


$ 
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Of the external foramina, there are wo 


proper ones. of the os frontis, a little 
above the orbits ; theſe are, from their 
ſituation, called ſupraorbitalia : they 
ive paſſage to the ophthalmie nerve of 
illis. Beſides theſe, there are four 
other foramina common to the os frontis, 
and to the plane or papyraceous bones of 
the orbit ;- two of theſe are placed on each 


, fide, and they tranſmit little nerves and 


veſſels to the ſinus of the ethmoidal bone. 
In the parietal bone there is one, which 


| ſerves for the paſſage of a vein. from 


the cutis of the cranium into the ſagittal 


ſinus of the dura mater, or from the fa- 


2 ſinus to the external veins of the 
ead; but this is often wanting. In each 
of the oſſa temporum there are three com- 
mon foramina the firſt of theſe is the fo- 
ramen jugale; which ſerves for the paſſage 
of the crotaphite-muſcle ; the ſecond is 
large, in which is the finus of the jugular 


vein; and the third is the ductus Euſta- 


chii, ſituated between the petroſum and 
the ſphenoides, and leading from the 


mouth into the internal ear. Beſides theſe 
common foramina of the offa temporum, 
| there are alſo three proper ones: x. The 
| meatus auditorius. 2. The aquæduct of 


Fallopius, fituated between the 'maſtoide 
and ſtyloide proceſs, and tranſmitting the 
hard portion of the auditory nerve. 3. 
A foramen behind the maſtoide proceſs, 
ſerving for the ingreſs of a vein into the 
lateral finus, or for the egreſs of one from 
the lateral ſinus into the veins of the occi- 
put. In the occipital bone there are two 
foramina, ſituated behind the condyloide 
apophyſes, and ſerving to give . to 
the vertebral veins, into the lateral ſinuſes 
of the dura mater: theſe, however, are 


wanting in many ſkulls. In the ſphe- 


noides, beſides the internal ones already 
deſcribed, are the apertures of the ſinuſes 
into the noſtrils, common to them with 
the bones of the palate, and which are 
the apertures of the nares and fauces : 
there is another canal in the upper part of 
the pterygoide proceſſes, ſerving for the 
paſſage of the novum emiſſarium of the 
of the dura mater. In the os ethmoides 
there are, 1. Thoſe common to this bone 
with the os frontis, ſituated in the inte- 
rior ſide of the orbit, and already deſcrib- 
ed. And, 2. The apertures of the eth- 
moidal finules into the noſtrils. In the 
examination of different ſkulls, other fo- 
ramina, beſides theſe, will occaſionally 
be found in different places; but theſe are 
either extraordinary and luſus naturæ, as 

: | is 
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is often the caſe; or they are otherwiſe 


ſuch as ſerve only to give Er. to veſſels 
ſerving for the nutrition of t 
Wich they ſtand. 


\@ bones in 
For the foramina of the maxillary bones, 
ſee the article MAxXILLX. 


For a view of the human ſkull, ſee the 


article SKELETON. 5 
For the method of treating fiſſures, &c. 


of the ſkull, ſee the articles FissuRE, 
CONTRA-FISSURE, EXTRAVASATION, 


FRACTURE, &c. 

For the treatment of depreſſions of the 
ſkull, ' ſee the articles TREPANNING and 
ELEVATORY, 


Concealed injuries and wounds of the SKULL. 


When a blunt inſtrument is the occaſion 
Fü injury of the cranium, if the in- 
jur 


part does not ſufficiently appear of 


itſelf, great induſtry is neceſſary to diſcover 
it. Where the common integuments ap- 

ar tumid and ſoft, they are in this caſe 
to be divided to the bone; but in making 


the inciſion, care muſt be taken not to 


Jay too much ſtreſs upon the knife, leſt 
ſolineers of the fractured cranium ſhould, 
by that means, be forced upon the brain. 
The beſt way to make this inciſion, ac - 
cording to Heiſter, is in form of the letter 
X, and about an inch and half in length, 
lifting up the ſkin at each angle, and 
leaving the bone bare. The blood that 
is ſpilt, may be taken up by a ſponge, 
and dry lint ſtuffed between the ſkin and 
the cranium : and having thus found out 
the injured part of the cranium, the tre- 


- 


pan is to be applied, if it be found ne- 


ceſſary. If ſplinters of the bone are now 


found, they muſt be removed either with 


the fingers or forceps, or, when they hang 
to the pericranium, with ſciſſars ; but 
when they adhere pretty firmly to the 
neighbouring parts of the cranium, it is 


more adviſeable to replace them, than to 


endeavour to remove them by violence. 

In wounds of the cranium, or ſkull, the 
firſt buſineſs is to find whether they are 
terminated in the external parts of the 
cranium, or whether they penetrate into 
its cavity : this is to be known, 1. By 
the eye. 2. By the probe; which, how- 


of bringing on farther miſchief. 3. By 
examining the inſtrument with which the 
blow was given, and conſidering the de- 
gree of force with which it was impelled. 
And, laſtly, the preſence or abſerice of 
very bad {ymptoms 3 for a violent blow 
upon the head will always be attended 
with vomitings and vertigos, and blood 
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and mouth, and the wounded perſon will 
orders will appear, ſometimes ſooner and 


lent, when the wound is by a fall, or by 


the common integuments and the crani- 


dlunt inſtruments, ſometimes it will be 


um, will bring on ulcers and caries of 


SKV, the blue expanſe of air and atmo- 
- ſphere. See the articles AIR, ZETHER, 


it to our viewing a black object, wiz. 
the dark ſpace beyond the regions of the 


SLAB, an outſide ſappy plank or board 


SLANEY, a city 


SLATE, fegazia, in the hiſtory of foſbls, 


| brown, or browniſh yellow: this ſpecies 
ever, mult be gently uſed here, for fear 


* 


SLA 
will be diſcharged from the noſe, ears, 
loſe his ſpeech and ſenſes. Theſe diſ- 


ſometimes later, but are always moſt vio- 


ſome blunt inſtrument; in which caſes 
the cranium is uſually much ſhattered. 
The blood which diſcharges. itſelf by the 
wound, that is made by a ſharp in- 
ſtrument, will infinuate itſelf between 


um: in the contuſions that are made with 


concealed under the cranium; and, by 
corrupting the perioſteum and the crani- 


the bone, and frequently occaſions fevers, 
convulſions, and death. See the articles 
CONTUSION, EXTRAVASATION, Ca- 
RIES, &c. | 


and ATMOSPHERE, ; 

The azure colour of the ſky fir Iſaac 
Newton attributes to vapours, beginning 
to condenſe there, and which have | 
conliſtence enough to reflect the maſt re- 
flexible rays, M. De la Hire attributes 
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atmoſphere, through a white or lucid 
one, vix. the air illumined by the ſun ; 
a mixture of black and white always ap- 
pearing blue. See Coloun. 
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ſawed off from the ſides of a timber: tree: 
the word is alſo uſed for a flat piece of 
marble, | | 

of Bohemia, ſituated 
eighteen miles north · weſt of Prague. 


a ſtone of a compact texture and laminat- 
ed ſtructure, ſplitting into fine plates. 
Dr. Hill diſtinguiſhes four ſpecies of ſta- 
nia: 1. The whitiſh, ſteganium, be- 
ing a ſoft, friable, ſlaty ſtone, of a to- 
lerably fine and cloſe texture, conſider- 
ably heavy, perfectly dull and deſtitute 
of brightneſs, variegated with a pale 


is very common in many counties in 
England, lying near the e of the 
ground ; it is generally very full of per- 
pendicular as well as horizontal cavities, 
many of which are filled up with a ſpar 
a little purer and more cryſtalline than 
the reſt, and is commonly uſed for cover- 
ing houſes. 2. The red ſteganium is a 
very fine and elegant ſlate, of a ſmooth 

| ſurface, 
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-* + Torface, firm and compact texture, conſi- forts of ſtate ſtone are very conhon in 
' + derably heavy, and of a very beautiful the northern countries, and are uſed fot 
„ pale purple, glittering all over with fmall covering houſes, paving, building, G.. 

' -  gloffy ſpangles: it is compoſed of a mul. SLAVE, a perſon in the abſolute power of 
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hemorrhages 
and is taken often as a good medicine in 


- «cryſtalline particles. 
* five ſpecies, viz. the browniſh white glit- 


glittering ammoſchiſtum ; t 


-* 'nitude of very thin plates or flakes, laid 
- 'cloſely and evenly over one another, and 
cohering pretty firmly : this is very com- 
mon in the northern parts of England, 
and is much valued as a ſtrong and beau- 
tiful covering for houſes. 3. The com- 
mon blue ſteganium is very well known, 
as an uſeful and valuable ſtone, of a fine 
"ſmooth texture and gloſſy ſurface, mo- 
' derately heavy, and of a pale greyiſh 
blue ; compoſed of a multitude of even 
plates, laid cloſe upon ane another, and 
- eafily ſplitting at the commiſfures of 
them: this is alſo very common in the 
north parts of England, and is uſed in 
- moſt places for the covering of houſes. 
There are other ſpecies of this ſlate, wiz. 
the browniſh blue friable ſteganium, uſu- 
ally called coal - late; the greyiſh black 
friable ſteganium, commonly called ſhi- 
ver; and the greyiſh blue ſparkling, ſte- 


he friable, aluminous, 


| 8 4. 

Dlack ſteganium, being the iriſh ſlate of 
the ſhops : this is compoſed of a multi- 
© tude of thin flakes, laid very evenly and 
regularly over one another, and ſplits 


very readily at the commiſſures of them. 
It is common in many parts of Ireland, 


and is found in ſome places in England, 
always lying near the ſurface, in very. 


thick ſtrata, In medicine it is uſed in 


of all kinds with ſucceſs, 
fevers. 


There is a fort of flate-ftones called, by 
Dr. Hill, ammoſchiſta: of this kind there 


are only two ſpecies: 1. That compoſed 


only of ſparry and cryſtalline particles; or 
the Ko, friable, dull ammoſchiſtum ; 


being a coarſe, harſh, and rough ſtone, of 


a very loaſe texture, conſiderably heavy; 


and compoſed of a large, coarſe, obtuſely 


angular gritt, ſurrounded, and in part held 
together, by a looſe earthy ſpar. This 
ſtone iz very common in moſt countries, 
and is frequently uſed to cover houſes, | 
inſtead of tiles: it bears the weather but 
badly, andis apt to crumble after froſts. 


2. That compoſed of talcy, ſparry, and 
This comprehends 


tering ammoſchiſtum ; the greeniſh grey 
ſhiningammeſchiſtum ; the yellowiſh grey 

he hard purple 
and white laminated am moſchiſtum; and 


dhe bluiſh glittering ſlate - ſtone. "Theſe 


his freedom and become a ſlave. 


4 


a maſter, either by war or conqueſt. We 
find no mention of ſlaves before the de- 
luge; but immediately after, viz. in the 
curſe of Canaan : whence it is eaſily in- 
ferred, that ſervitude increaſed ſoon after 


that time; for in Abraham's time we 


find it generally eſtabliſhed. Some will 


have it to commence under Nimrod, be- 


cauſe it was he who firſt began to make 
war, and of conſequence to make cap- 


tives; and to bring ſuch as he took, ei- 


ther in battles of irruptions, into ſlavery. 
Among the. Romans, when a ſlave was 


ſet at liberty, he changed his name into a 


ſurname, and took the nomen or præno- 
men of his maſter ; to which he added 
the. cognomen he had been called by, 
when a ſtave. Great part of the roman 


wealth conſiſted in flaves: they had the 


power of life and death over them, 
which no other nation had; but this ſe- 
verity was afterwards moderated, by the 
laws of the emperors. The ſlaves were 
eſteemed the proper goods of their maſters, 
and all they got . to them; but 
if the maſter was too cruel in his cor- 
rection, he was obliged to ſell his ſla ve 
at a moderate price. The Romans not 
only approved of, but even invented, new 
manners of making ſlaves; for inſtance, 
a man born free among them might ſell. 
There 
were generally three ways of obtaining 
flaves ; either when they bought them 
with the booty taken from the» enemy, 
diſtin from the ſhare reſerved for the 
public ; or of thoſe who took them pri- 
ſoners in war; or of merchants who dealt 
in them, and ſold them at fairs. 5 
Slavery is abſolutely aboliſhed in Britain 


and France, as to perſonal ſervitude. 


Slaves make a conſiderable article of the 
traffic in America. The engliſh ſouth - 
ſea company have, by treaty, the ſole 
privilege of furniſhing the ſpaniſh Weſt- 
indies with flaves. See NEGRO. _ 

For an account of the Lacedemonian 


_. flaves, ſee the article HELOTS, ' 


For the cuſtom of marking or ſtigmatiz 


Ig fangs, ſee STIGMATIZING, 
SLA 


GHTER. See the articles Max- 


_ SLAUGHTER, HOMICIDE, MURDER, 
BUTCHER, Sc. NR 
Slaughter-ſkins is a term uſed by our cur- 
riers and leather-dreſſers, for the ſkins of 
© oxen or other bealts, when freſh and co- 
125 vered 
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TM vered with the hair; ſuch as they receive not receive ſo copious nor ſo fortible an 
Wy them from the ſlaughter-houſes, where the influx af 1 pirits upon the brain, as is re» 
butchers flea the carcaſs. $0. #509; 66615 755, quired to enable the organs of ſenſe and . 

'f SEEDGB,: 2 kind of carriage without voluntary motion, to perform their func- 

6 wheels, for the conveyance of very weighty tions. Sleep being one of ile non · natu- 

2 _ things; as huge ſtones, Wr. ĩ̃rals, it is not poſſible for thoſe to preſerve 

he This is alſo the name of a large ſmith's their health, who do hot go 0 ſleep in a 
2 hammer, to be uſed with both hands. regular manner; for ſleep repairsthe ſpi- ; 
4 Of this there are two ſorts; the uphand- rits, which, are diſſipated by watching 
ſledge, Which is uſed by under-work- and conſequently it reſtores the ſtrength 
11 men, when the work is not of the -of; thoſe who are weak, indiſpoſed, or la- 
* 3 ſort z it is uled with both the hands bour much. It likewiſe promotes per- 5 
wy be ore, and they ſeldom raiſe it higher : ſpiration, contributes greatly to digeſtion, — 

A thin their head; but the other, which is and more to nutrition. The night is the 4 
1. called the about ſledge, and which is u- moſt-proper for ſleep; for the vigour of vi 

a ed for battering or drawing out the la the mind. and body are better reſtored in x 
* Work, is held by the handle with both the night than in the day; thus nodtur- 1 
0 hands, and ſwung round over their heads nal labour and lucubrations impair the 1 
. a their arm's end, to ſtrike as hard a health. A found; undiſtubed ſleep is It 
1 rr noms rf much the beſt: unquĩet interrupted fleep | 
SLEEP is defined to be that ſtate wherein contributes little to reſtore the ſtrength, HB 
4 the body appearing perfectly at reſt, ex- and hinders perſpiration and digeſtion. 9 
he ternal objects move the organs of ſenſe Exerciie and cuſtom ought to regulate the ll 
1 as uſual, without exciting the uſual ſen- duration of ſleep: ſix or ſeven hours at a 1 
* ſations. Sleep, according”? to Rohault, time is generally thought to be ſufficient; i 
Ka conſiſts in a fearcity of ſpirits, which oc- for too much ſleep makes a pei ſon ſlug- $4 : 
a 4 caſions that the orifices or pores of the 7 giſh, heavy, dulls the faculties, and ren- 4 [ J 
70 nerves in the brain, whereby the ſpirits ders them unfit tor buſmeſs. Immoderate "nl 
Ga uſed to flow into the nerves, being no watching is as prejudicial to health, as 1 9 
85 longer kept open by the frequency of the ſleep is beneficial : it may occaſion great ID 
n ſpirits; ſhut up of themſelves. For, this diſorders in the animal ceconomy, by | 
191 being ſuppoſed, as ſoon as the ſpirits, waſting the ſpirits, and more fluid paris 9 
5 now in ihie nerves, ſhall be diſſipated, of the lood.- The beſt place for ſleep, | is 
4k the capillaments of thoſe nerves, having is a dry ſpacious room, where the air is 1 
gell no ſupplement of new ſpirits; will become good; for cloſe, little, moiſt — too 
er lax, and cohere as if cemented together, much heated, are bad. The be poſture, ia 
and ſo be unfit to convey an impreſſion to to lie on the right fide at night, and on the 
Aha the brain: beſides, the muſeles-being now left in the morning, with the head raiſed = 
ny, void of ſpirits, will be unable t6 move, and the body bent. See REGIMEN, Go. 


Some of the more extraordinary phæno- 


Hh or even to ſuſtain the members; thus will 
mena of ſleep, yet to be accounted-for, 


ſenſation and motion be ſor the time de- 


ale ſtroyed. See WATCHING. | + are, that when the head is hot, and the 
Sleep is broken off unnaturally, when feet cold, fleep is impracticable ; that 

FM any of the organs of ſenſation is ſo briſæ- ſpirituous Iquors firſt bring on drunken- 

* ly acted on, that the action is ropagated nels, and then ſleep; that perſpiration in 

Ade to the hrain; for upon this, the ne ſpi- time of fleep is twice as great as at other 

. rits remaining in the brain, are all called times; that upon ſleeping too long, the 

Pie together, and unite their forces to unlock bead grows heavy, the ſenſes dull, the 

rai the pores of the nerves, &c. © But if no memory weak, with a coldneſs, pitui- 

object ſhould thus affect the organ, yet touſneſs, an indiſpoſition of the mulcles 

lian ſleep would in ſome time be broken off for motion, and a want of perſpiration; 
naturally; for the quantity of ſpirits ge- that much fleeping will ſuſtain life a long 

"7p nerated in ſleep, will at length be ſo great, time, without either meat or drink that 

\ that ſtretching out the orifices 'of the upon a laudable fleep, there always ſol- 

An- nerves, they will open themſelves a paſ- lows an expanſion of all the muſcles, fre- 

2K ſage.” See the articles ANIMAL SPIRITS, quently a repeated yawning, and the 1 

- 336 CiKCUBRATION, '&c, muſcles and nervesacquire a new agility ; — 

. With regard to medicine, fleep is defined that fœtuſes always ſleep, children often, 

of by Boerhaave, to be that ſtate of the me- youth more than grown perſons, and they 

. dulla of the brain, wherein the nerves do more than old perſons; and that gg, 
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recovering from violent diſtempers ſleep SLING; Funda, an infrument ſerving ſer 


much more than when in perfect health. 
For the ſleepy diſeaſes, ſee the articles 
Carvs; ComA- vici, ComMa-SOMNO- 


. LENTUM, "LETHARGY, G. 
SLEEPER, or the GREAT SLEEPER, 


4n zoology, the hairy-tailed mus with red 
feet. See the article Mus, © 
This is of the ſize of the rat, but more 


cCorpulent; the head is ſhort and thick; 


the opening of the mouth ſmall; the 


nofrils' fleſh coloured; the eyes large, 


caſting ſtones with great violence. The 1 
inhabitants of the Balearic iſlands were 
famous in antiquity, for the dexterous 


management of the ſling: it is ſaid they 


bore three kinds of ſlings, ſome longer, 
others ſhorter, which they uſed accord- 
ing as their enemies were either nearer or 
more remote. It is added, that the firſt 
ſerved: them for à head-band, the ſecond 
for a girdle, and that the third they con- 
ſtantly carried with them in the hand. 


black, and prominent; and the ears large SLINGING is uſed variouſly at ſea, but 


und naked. This is frequent in many 


57 of Europe, and retires in winter 
f n 


into caverus under the ground, where it 
carries however a conſiderable ſtore of 
nuts and other fruits. 2 


SLEEPERS, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
to ſome animals, which are ſaid to fleep SLIPPING, amo 


all the winter; ſuch as bears, marmotes, 


duormice, bats, hedge-hugs, ſwallows, 
e. We are told, in Med. Eſſays of 
Edinb. that theſe do not feed in winter, f K 
have no ſenſible evacuations, breathe little SLO ANEA, or SLOANA, in botany, a ge- 
or none at all, and that moſt of the viſce- 
ra ceaſe from their functions. Some of 
- theſe creatures ſeem to be dead, and others 


to return to a ſtate like that of the foetus 


before the birth: in this condition they 


continue, till by length of time matu- 
rating the proceſs, or by new heat, the 


chiefly for the hoiſting up caſks, or other 
heavy things, with llings, i. e. contri- 


| vances of ropes ſpliced into themſelves, 


at either end, with one eye big enough 


to receive the caſk, or other thing, to b 


ſlung. | 


G, ame ng gardeners, the tearin 
off a ſprig from a branch, or a branch 
from an arm of the tree. Theſe fort 


of {lips take root more readily than cut- 


tings. 


nus of the polyandria- monogynia elaſs of 


plants, having no corolla but the calyx, 


which is ſometimes taken for one; the 


fruit is a large, roundiſh, echinated cap- 


4 


ſule, formed of four valves; the ſeeds 
are oval, obtuſe, fleſhy, and have long 


nuclei, 


fluids are attenuated, the ſolids ftimulat- SLOATH, or SLOTH, bradypus, in z00- 


ed, and the functions begin where they 


left off. 


SLEEPERS, in the glaſt· trade, are the 


large iron - bars croſſing the ſmaller ones, 


and hindering the paſſage of the coals, 
but leaving room for the aſhes. | 
SLEEPERS, in a ſhip, timbers lying before 


and aft, in the bottom of the ſhip, as the 


rung-heads do: the lowermoſt of them 


is bolted to the rung- heads, and the up- 
permoſt to the futtocks and rungs. 


SLESWICK, the capital of the dutchy of 


Sleſwick, - otherwiſe called ſouth Jutland, 


- fituated on theriyer Sley: eaſt longit. 9® 
45) and north lat. 54 45. See the ar- 


ticle JurLAu p. | 


logy. See the article BRADbyrus. 

"The face of the ſloath is covered with 
hair; the claws are of a ſubulated form; 
there are no ears, nor are there any mid- 
dle teeth. This is a very extraordinry ani- 


mal, both in figure and qualities. It is 


hard to ſay to what other it is equal in 
ſize, ſince it is like none in ſhape 3 the 
length of the body is about a foot, and 
when well fed its thickneſs is equal to its 
length; the feet are flatted or plain, in 


the manner of thoſe of the bear or mon- 


key, but are extremely narrow; the claws 
are very long and ſharp; the head is 
{mall and round; and the face ſome- 
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vince of Lithuania, and palatinate of 
Novogrodeck, ſituated in eaſt lon. 255, 
and north lat. 535 


SLOOP, à ſort of floating veſſel, ther. 


wiſe called ſhallop. In our navy, floops 
are tenders on the men of war, and are 
- uſually of about ſixty tons, and carry 
about thirty men. See Sfr.“ 


SLOOT, or SLOTEN, a town of the united 
Netherlands in the province of Frieſ- 


lapd, ſituated twenty-one miles ſouth of 
Le warden. 


SLOT, among ſportſmen. Drawing on the 


lot, ſee the article DRAWING. 
SLOTH, or SLOATH. See SLOATH. 
SLOUGH, a deep muddy place. The caſt 
ſkin of a ſnake, the damp of a coal-pit, 


and the ſcar of a wound, are alſo called 


by the ſame appellation. The ſlough of a 
wild boar is the bed, ſoil, or mire, where- 


in he wallows, or in which he lies in the 


day · time. 


a LOUTH, or sroucnr, in hunting, is 
uſed for a company of ſome ſorts of wild 


beaſts, as a ſlouth of bears. 


SLOW-WORM, in zoology, the engliſh 


name for a ſpecies of anguis. See the ar- 
ticle AN Guis. 1 | 


 SLUCZK, the capital of the palatinate of 


the ſame name, in the dutchy of Lithu- 
ania and kingdom of Poland, fituated in 
eaſt long, 27, and north lat. 53?. 


$SLUICE, in- hydraulics, a frame of timber, 


ſtone, earth, &c. ſerving to retain and 


raiſe the water of the ſea, a-river, &c. 


and on occaſion to let it paſs: ſuch is the 
fluice of a mill, which ſtops and collects 
the water of a rivulet, &c. in order to 


diſcharge it at length, in greater plenty, 


upon the mill- wheel: ſuch alſo are thoſe 


uſed in drains, to diſcharge. water off 


lands; and ſuch are the ſluices of Flan- 
ders, Sc. which ſerve to prevent the 
waters of the ſea overflowing the lower 


lands, except when there is occaſion to. 


drown them. g 

Sometimes there is a canal between two 
gates or ſluices, in artificial navigation, 
to ſave the water, and render the paſſage 


of boats equally eaſy and ſaſe, upwards 


and downwards; as in the ſluices of Bri- 
are, in France, which are a kind of maſ- 


five walls, built parallel to each other ay 
the diſtance of twenty or twenty-four feet, 


cloſed with ſtrong gates ateach end, be- 
tween which is a kind of canal or cham- 
ber, conſiderably longer than broad, 
wherein a veſſel being incloſed, the water 


is let out at the firſt gate, by which 
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- $LONIM, à city of Poland, in the pro- the veſſel. is raiſed fiſteen or ſixteen fi 
and paſſed out of this canal into ano 
much higher. 


. 


þ 


1 


t 
By ſuch means a boat is 
conveyed out of the Loire into the Seyne, 
though the ground between them riſe 
above one hundred and fifty feet higher 
than either of thoſe rivers. | 


Conſtruction of S$LUICEs. The conſtruc- 
tion of ſluices ought to be conducted by 
an able yg who is well acquainted * 


with the action of fluids in general; and 
particularly with the ſituation of the place, 
the nature of the - foil, Sc. where the 
ſluice is to be erected: if on the ſea- ſhore, 


he ought to be perfectly well acquainted 


with the effects of the ſea on that coaſt, 


and the ſeaſons when it is calm or ſtormy, 


that he may be able to prevent the fatal 
accidents thence ariſing: and, if in a. ri- 


ver, it is neceſſary to know whether it 


uſually overflows its banks, and at what 
ſeaſons of the year its waters are higheſt 
and loweſt. The machines for driving 
the piles ſhould be placed about forty 
yards from the ſide of the ſluice, above 
and below it. As to the depth of fluices, 
it muſt be regulated by the uſes for which 


they are deſigned ; thus, if a ſluice is to 
de erected at the entrance of a baſon for 
ſhipping, its depth muſt correſpond with 


the draught of water of the largeſt ſhip 
that may, at any time, have occaſion to 
enter thereby, The rule uſually obſeryed, 
is to make the ſurface of the bottom of 
the canal on a level with the low-water= 
mark : but if the bottom or the harbour 
and canal be ſuch, as to be capable of 
becoming deeper by the action of the wa- 
ter, Belidor very juſtly obſerves, that the 
bottom of the ſluice-work ſhould be made 


deeper than either. 


When a ſluice is to be placed at the bet- 


tom of an harbour, in order to waſh away 
the filth that may gather in it, by means 
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of the waters of a river or canal, in this ⁵⁶ 


caſe the bottom of the ſluice-work ſhould 


be two feet or eighteen inches higher than 


the bottom of the harbour, that the wa- 


ter may run with the greater violence, 

An engineer ought always to have in his 
view, that the taults committed in the 
conſtruction of fluices-are almoſt always 
irreparable. We ſhall therefore lay down 
ſome rules, from Belidor, for avoiding 
any overſights of this kind: 1. In order 
to adjuſt the level of the ſluice- work with 
the utmoſt exactneſs, the engineer ought 


to determine how much deeper it muſt be 


than a fixed point: and this he ſhould 
mark down in his. draught, in the mott 
37 A 2 | preciſe 
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Preciſe terms. poffible. 2. When the pro- | 


. 


15 depth is ſettled, the foundation is next 
to be examined; and here the engineer 
"carinot be too cautious, left the apparent 


Wag the ſoil deceive him: if the 


oundation is 8 85 bad, or infiffictent 
to bear the ſuperſtructure, it mult be ſe- 


"ured by driving piſes, or a grate work 
e mud de en. 


of carpentry. 


ines enough provided for draining the 
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Wuater; andtheſe ſhould be entirely un- 
der the direction of the engineer, who is 
to take care that they be lo placed as not 
to be an obſtacle to the work ; and allo 
cCauſe proper trenches to he cut, to con- 
vey the Water clear off from the fonnda- 
tion. 4. When the flaice is to be built 
In a. place where the workmen will be un- 
 avoidably incommoded by the waters of 


the fea, Fe. all the ſtones for the matfon- 


"es Work, 8 well as the timbers for that of 


'earpentry, ſhould be prepared before- 
"hand; fo that when a proper ſeaſon of- 


fers for beginning the work, there re- 
mains nothing to be done, but to fix eve- 


8 a in its place. 5. In order to ſhew 
| the ſtate of the work, an exact fournal 
” thoulit'be kept of the materials employed. 
to be ſigned every week by the chief” en- 


gineer and vndertaker ; obſerving to dis- 


” 


in eſtimates, lower than it is poſſible to 


; 1 | . $47 
—_ 
3 3 7 . 


Y 


uviſh the different pieces of materials, 


4 
ind the places where they were employ - 
; ed | 4 


6. When an undertaker is found, 


Who is not ovly able to be at the expence 


of providing all the materials, but like- 
wile vigilant and active to execute what- 
ever is judged neceſſary for the perfection 
of the work, it would be the worſt of po- 
licy to give the'preference to others, who, 
through ignorance, or diſhoneſty, bring 


execute the work as it ought. However, 
that the conditions of the contract may 


be properly executed, the chief engineer, 
or other perſons of unqueſtionable under - 
:Randing and honeſty, commiſſioned, for 
that purpoſe, ſhould take care that able 
" workmen” be employed, and that they 
execute their ſeveral parts in a proper 
manner. | 


Sluices are made different ways, accord- 


» 


ing to the uſes they are intended for: 


© © when they ſerve for navigation, they are 
©. ſhut with two gates, preſenting an angie 
towards the | 


þ " 


ream ; but when made 
near the ſea, there are two pair of gates, 


one to keep the water out, and the other 


to keep it in, as occaſion requires: the 
pair of gates next the ſea preſent an angle 


that way, and the other pair the contrary 
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BS, be producec 


Ti 7: 
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way; the ſpace incloſed by thele Fate 
in ld ende e 


When ſluices ae deſigned to detain the 
water in ſome parts of the diteh of a for- 


treſs, they are made with ſhutters to fitte 
up and down in grooves ; and when they 
are made to cauſe an mundation, they 


ure then ſhut by means of ſquare timbers 
let down into colliſes, ſo as to lie cloſe 


Particular care muſt be taken, in the 


building ef a fluice, to lay the ſbunla- 
tion in the ſecureſt manner poſſible; to 


lay the timber⸗grates and floors in ſuch 


a manner, tliat the water cannot pene- 


trate through any part, otherwiſe it will 


under mine the Work; and, laſtly, to 
make che grates of a proper ſtrength, in 
order to ſupport the preffure of the water; 
and yet to uſe no more timber than is 
neee, — 


As a general conſtruction is much pre- 


terable to a particular one, we ſhall here 
give the deſcription of a large ſluice, 
with two pair of gates, from Mr. Mul- 
ler's Fortification; which may be adapt- 


ed to any particular caſe, provided a pro- 

per allowance be made for the various 

cCircumſtances in regard to their uſe and 
ſituation, as already obſerved. 


To conſtruct then the plan of a ſluice, 
ſuppoſe half its width, O C, (plate CCLII. 
fig. 1.) to be divided into fix equal parts, 
or the whole breadth into twelve: theſe 
parts ſerve for a ſcale whereby the di- 
menſions of the ſeveral parts of the work 
are determined. Through the point O, 
draw theline AB at right angles to OC, 


and take OB = zo of the above parts; 


or, which is the ſame, equal 2 F the 
width: through the points A and B, 
draw the lines A R, BS, at right angles 
to AB; and let the lines paſſing through 
the point C, and paralſel to AB, meet 


theſe laſt lines in M and' Q: then, if 
' MN and PQbe taken each equal to nine 


parts, and each of the lines MR and 
S equal to ſix, the lines NR and PS 
will determine the wings of the fluice, 
and NP the body: and if the lines A R, 
i 'fo that the parts R 

and 8 T be each fix parts, they will de · 


* 2 I 
termine the faces. 


The part of the length, O B, exceeds the 
other part, O A, by & of the width; be- 
cauſe we ſuppoſe a turning bridge is to 
be placed on that ſide, for a communi- 
cation from one ſide of the ſluice to the 
other: but when there is no occaſion for 
ſuch a bridge, OB is made equal to O A; 

eee and 
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and chen the, whole length will be but 
four times and a half the width, which 


is, Mr. Belidor thinks, the bett length 


for aA great ſluĩce. 1 


Next to determine the chamber, and the 


poſition of the gates, take OD and OL, 
each equal to four parts; and draw the 
lines DG and HL parallel to OC: then 
it the lines G K and HI be drawn, ſo as 


to make the angles DGK and LHI 


each = 35 16, it will he the beſt po- 


ſition that can be given. The cavities 
r, Y, are a foot each way in large ſluices, 


and but nine inches in middling ones: 
they ſerve for letting down ſquare tim- 
bers to form a batardeau on each ſide, 


in caſe the gates or floor want to be re- 


aired. 
The receſſes Ga, Hö, in the wall, are 
made to receive the gates when open; 
and are of ſuch a wu that they may 
be fluſh with the wall, and not make that 
part narrower than the reſt of the ſluice. 
The thickneſs of the wall from N to P is 
equal to 4 of the depth of water; the 
parts RN and PS are 4, and at V and T 
3. Theccounter-fort W is determined 


by producing the lines LH and DG, and 
projects beyond the wall by & of the 


width of the ſluice. 


As to the timber-grates' under the floor 


and foundation (3b:d. fig. 2.) if tlie foun- 


driven under the croſſings of the ſleepers 
mm and the tie- beams 2; and to prevent 


the water from getting under the founda- 
tion, ſix ros of dove - tail piles are driven, 


viz. one at each end, one at each of the 
angles N and P, marked p (ibid. fig. 1. 
and 2.) and one on each ſide of the cham- 
ber: and it muſt be obſerved, that, ex- 
cepting thoſe at the angles N and P, the 
reſt ate all driven between two ſleepers 
in order to keep them tight and cloſe to · 
gether. The ure and tie · beams are 
partly let into each other, and bolted 
together. And as to the maſonry be- 


tween the gratings, bricks are preferred 


to ſmall ſtones; as being much cloſer, 
and filling up every part more exactly: 
they are laid in terras-mortar, as well 
as the reſt of the foundation; and the 
whole is covered with a floor of three - 


inch thick oaken planks, laid lengthwile. 
This done, the trames made to ſupport 
the gates at the bottom, are laid in their 


proper places; which are compoſed of a 
cell r, two hurters s, two braces v, and 
a tong f. The cell enters about three 
feet into the fide walls, and the ockets 
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f to receive the Pirots of the gates are 
| en it; ie tong ought: to be ſo 
long as to croſs three legpetrs, to which 


it is ſtrongly faſtened ; and the cell, 
tong, and hurters ought to have the ſame 
dimenſions; and their height muſt be ſuch 
as to be a foot above the laſt floor of the 
fſluice and chamber; for Which reaſon, 


Over 


beams, the flobr between thetn, the cell 


the piles under the chamber are left a 
foot higher than the reſt. vat. 
the firſt floor is placed another, 
compoled of ſleepers and tie · beams, Cc. 
anſwering exactly to thoſe underneath, 


and covered with: ſtrong oaken planks, 
laid lengthwiſe and nailed to the ſleeps, 


as in the firſt floor. But upon the ſecond 
floor is laid another of only two- inch 
thick planks, which do not enter the wall, 
that they may be repaired when needful : 
this laſt floor may be made of yellow 
deal, and its feams muſt be well caulked, 
to prevent the water from making its 
way through them. 
The walls muſt be made about three feet 
higher than the greateſt depth of the 
water; and the faces are formed of the 
lays ſtretchers and heads that can be 
had, laid in terras-mortar, and cramped _ 
together : but the reſt of the work may 
be done with good common mortar. The 


top of the wall muſt be covered with 
large flat tones or bricks laid in terras- 
dation be bad, we ſuppoſe piles to be 


mortar, to prevent the water from pene- 
trating into the maſonry: and when all 
is finiſhed, a bed of clay ſhould be ram- 
med againſt the wall, two feet thick, all 
round the outſide; beginning as low ay 
the foundation, and raiſed as high as tlie 
wall. | | 46) 1 ä 
To prevent the water from carrying off 

the earth, by its fall at the ends of the 


ſluice, a falle floor of faſcines is made of 
as many fathoms long às the water in the 


ſluice is feet high: this falſe floor is faſ- 
tened with pickets upon an artificial bed 
of clay, nearly level with the floor of 

the ſluice; and above the faſcines is laid 
a pavement of hard ſtones well ſecured, 


ſo that the current may not tear them 


up. And for the greater ſecurity, a row 


of dove tail piles is driven at each end: 
and it ought to be obſerved, that both 


floors, Vi. that of the ſluices, and that 
above the faſe nes, muſt have a gradual 
defcent of about ½ part of the length. 

The crofs ſection (ibid., fig. 3.) ſhews the 
poſition of a row of piles, and the fleep- 
ers above them, into which they are 
tenoned; alſo the heads of the tie- 


and 


der the flee 


; nions 6 by 8. 


58 L v 
and the two floors aboye it: there is alſo 
ſieen a row of dove tail piles, broken off 


in the middle, in order to ſee part of the 


maſonry a, a, between the piles, and un- 
rs. The outſides of the 
ates are alſo ſeen in this fection; allo 
ow the planks are joined to the frame, 
the ſhutters x, x, and the irons both of 
; the gate and Hutters. 7 7, 


In the conſtruction of gates, particular 


care ſhould be taken to join the ſeveral 


pieces together, in ſuch a manner, that 
the whole frame may be as ſtrong as pol- 
ſible, and yet not to make them more 
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heavy than neceſſary. The principal 


parts of the frame of a gate are two 
{tiles or uprights ; that which is next to 
'the wall, ah, to which the pivots are 
fixed, being called the 


., edged off ſo as to make a plain joint wit 
the other gate. The other pieces, which 


| ivot-poſt, and 
the other the chamfered ſtile, from wing | 


cannot be ſeen in this ſection, conſiſt of 


ſeveral rails, placed not nearer to each 
other than twenty - four inches, nor far- 
ther than thirty; and of ſeveral braces, 
which form the ſame angle with the 
pivot-poſt, as the joints of the planks on 
the outſide. | | 181 

As it would be too tedious to calculate 
the proper ſtrength of each piece, we 
ſhall give their dimenſions 


thoſe moſt 8 in practice. 


Sup- 
poſing then 


e pieces ef the principal 


frame to be the ſame, in the ſame fluice, 
they will be as follows in different ſluices. 


In thoſe from 8 to 12 feet wide, the prin- 


cipal pieces ſhould be 8 inches thick, 
and 10 broad; the intermediate rails, 6 


by 8; the braces and monjons, or ſhort 
uprights to form the wickets, 4 by 6; 
and the whole covered by two-inch thick 
planks, as well as all the gates of ſluices 
under 37 feet wide. In fluices from 13 
to 18 feet wide, the principal pieces 
ſhould be 10 by 12 inches; the inter- 
mediate rails, 8 by 10; and the braces 
and monions, 4 by 6. 
19 to 24 feet wide, the principal pieces 
ſhould be 12 by 14 inches; the inter- 
mediate rails, 10 by 12; and the braces 
and monions, 5s by 7. In ſluices from 
25 to 30 feet wide, the principal pieces 
ſhould be 14 by 16; the intermediate 
rails, 12 by 13; and the braces and mo- 
In fluices from 31 to 36 
feet wide, the principal pieces mould be 
15 by 17; the intermediate rails, 13 by 


om Mr. 
Belidor, which, he ſays, were taken from 


In ſluices from 


In all fluices from 37 to 42 feet wide, 


the principal pieces ſhould be 16 by 18; 
the rails, 14 by 16; and the braces and 


monions, 7 by 9. Laſtly, in all ſluices 
from 42 to 48 feet wide, the principal 
pee ſhould be 18 by 20; the rails, 15 


y 18; and the braces and monions, 8 


by 10. However, it ought to be ob- 


ſerved, that when the gates are very 
high, the middle rail is made of the ſame 


dimenſions © with the principal pieces: 
alſo in fluices above 36 feet wide, the 
planks of the gates muſt be 2 inches 
thick; or it may” anſwer ſtill better, to 
lay two rows of plank of that thickneſs, 
in order that the — of the under row 


may be covered by the planks of the up- 


n. 5 

Thoſe who deſire to be more particularly 
informed of the manner of conducting 
theſe works, agreeably to their ſituation, 
uſes, and the nature of the ſoil where 
they are built, may conſult Belidor's 
Architecture Hydraulique, T. II. P. I. 
P- 134, ſeq. alſo Mr. Muller's Book, 
already mentioned, p. 287, ſe 


SLUTTELBURG, a town of Kuma, in 


SLU! 
ſituated oppoſite to the iſland of Cadſant: 


the province of Ingria, ſituated on the 
ſouth ſide of the lake Ladoga, in eaſt 
long. 31“ 20', north lat. 60. 


„a port- town of dutch Flanders, 


eaſt long. 3 15 north lat. 51 180% 


SMACK, a ſmall veſſel with but one maſt. 


Sometimes they are employed as tenders 
on a man of war, and are uſed for fiſhing 
upon the coaſt, &c. See SHIP. 


SMALLAGE, in botany, a | ſpecies of 


- — 


apium. See the article Ap lun. 
Smallage has the leaves 


the ſtalks 
wedge-like, and is called by authors 
apium paluſtre, paludapium, and eleo- 
ſelinum, It is aperient and diſcuſſive, 
and its root is one of the five great open- 
ers, It is very good in groſs conſlitu- 
tions, and infarctions of the lungs, eſ- 
pecially if eat with oil and muſtard. 
There needs no trouble to reduce it into 
any medicinal form, ſince it may be eaten 
ſo conveniently. and agreeably in ſallads. 


SMaALAND, a province of Sweden, in 


14; and the braces and monions, 7 by g. 


8 


the territory of Gothland, bounded by 
Eaſt Gothland, on the north; by the 


Baltic ſea, on the eaſt; by Blecking, on 
the ſouth; and by Haltand, on the welt. 


SMALKALD, a town of Germany, in the 
- - landgraviate of Heſſe, ſituated ten miles 


foutn of Saxgotha, near which are con- 
ſider able iron-mines, | 


: SMALT, 


S! 


e 3 wo E 1 


SME 1 29 


SMALT, a preparation of arſenic, made 


as follows: the remaining matter of the 
cobalt from which the flowers have been 
ſublimed being ſuffered to cool, and then 
taken out ofthe furnace, is reduced to 
fine powder, and calcined over again in 


31 


the ſame furnace, and this repeated till 


there is not the leaſt 8 of flame 
or ſmoke ſeen to ariſe 


rom any part of 


it. The cobalt thus freed from its arſe- 


nical and ſulphureous part, is then 
ground te an impalpable powder, and a 


mixture is made of one hundred pound 
of this powder, fifty pounds of pure 


white pot-aſh, and a hundred and fift 
pounds of pure white ſand ; this is all 


ground together upon a. mill,: and then 
put into a proper furnace, like thoſe of 


our glaſs- houſes, where it runs into an 


elegant deep blue glaſs; This is after- 


wards ground to powder in mills for 
that purpoſe, and makes what we call 
ſmalt or powder-blue, uſed by our pain- 
ters and waſherwomen. It has no ule 
in medicine. See the article COBALT. 
SMARAGDUS, the EMERALD, in natu- 
ral hiſtory, See the article EMERALD. 


SMARIS, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of the 


ſparus with a red ſpot in the middle of 
each fide, and with the pectoral fins and 
tail red. See the article SPARUS. 


SMATCH, a bird more uſually called 


oenanthe. See the article OENAN THE. 
SMECTIs, a name by which ſome call 

fuller's earth. See the article FULLER, 
SMELL, odor, with regard to the organ, 


is an impreſſion made on the noſe, by 


little particles continually exhaling from 


. odorous bodies: with vey to the ob- 
ject, it is the figure an diſpoſition of 


odorous effluvia, which, ſticking on the 


organ, excite the ſenſe of ſmelling: and 
with regard to the ſoul, it is the percep- 


tion of the impreſſion of the object on 


the organ, or the affection in the ſoul re- 
ſulting therefrom. See SENSE. 

The principal organs of ſmelling are 
the noſtrils, and the ol factory nerves ; 


the minute ramifications of which latter 


are deſcribed throughout the whole con- 


cave of the former, See the articles Nosx 


and NERVE. . | 

According to Boerhaave, the act of ſmel- 
ling is performed by means of odorous 
effluvia floating in the air; being drawn 
into the noſtrils, in inſpiration, and ſtruck 
with ſuch force againtt the fibrillæ of the 
olfactory nerves, which the figure of the 
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and give them a vibratory motion; which 


action, being communicated thence to the 


common ſenſory, occaſions an idea of a 


ſweet, or foetid, or ſour, or an aromatic 


or a putrified object, &c. The matter 
in animals, vegetables, foſſils, Cc. which 
chiefly affects the ſenſe of imelling, Boer- 
haave obſerves, is that ſubtile ſubſtance 
inherent in the oily parts thereof, called 


ſpirit, ; for that, when this is taken away 
trom the moſt fragrant bodies, what re- 
mains has ſcarce any ſmell at all; but 
this, poured on the moſt inodorous bodies, 
gives them a fragranc | 


Willis obſerves, that 3 have, gene- 
rally, the ſenſe of ſmelling in much 
greater perfection than man; and by this 


alone, they diſtinguiſh the virtues and 


qualities of bodies unknown before ; hunt 
out their food at a great diſtance, as 


| hounds, and birds of prey; or hid among 


other, matters, as ducks, &c. Man hav- 


— 


ing other means of judging of his food, 


Frenchman and a negro. 


Pow 


Sc. did not need ſo much ſagacity in his 
noſe; yet have we inſtances of a great 


inguiſh between the footſteps of a 


The chemiſts teach, that ſulphur 10 the 


odorous body is more or leis dried or 
exalted. Sulphur, they ſay, is the foun- 


dation of odours, as ſalt is of ſayours, 


and mercury of colours, See the article 


SULPHUR, Sc. 


Smell, like taſte, conſiſts altogether in the 


arrangement, compoſition, and figure of 
the parts, as appears from the foll 
experiments of Mr. Boyle. 2. From a 


owing 


mixture of two bodies, each whereof is 


of itſelf void of imell, a very urinous 
ſmell may be drawn, that js, by grinding 
of quick lime with ſal ammoniag. 2. B 


camphor, diſſolved in, oil of vitriol, is 
inodorous, yet, mixed with water, im- 


mediately exhales a very ſtrong ſmell. 


noſe, and the ſituation of the little bones, 


render oppoſite thereto, as to ſhake them, 


25 


3. Compound bodies may emit ſmells 


which have no ſimilitude to the ſmell of 
the ſimples they conſiſt of. Thus oil of 
turpentine, mixed with a double quan- 
tity of oil of vitriol, and diſtilled; after 
diſtillation, there is ne ſmell but of ſul- 


phur, and what is left behind, the retort 


being 


deal, even in man. In the Hiſtoire des 
Antilles, we are aſſured, there are ne- 


5 255 who, by the ſmelling alone, can 


principle of all ſmells, and that thoſe are 
more or leſs ſtrong, as the ſulphur in the 


the admixture of common water, which, 
of itſelf, is void of all ſmell, or inodo- 
rous ; another inodorous body. may be 
made to emit a very rank ſmell, Thus 


— er ern 


* 
I : 


'\ 
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ral imells are only to be drawn forth by 


motion and W p Thus glaſs, 
ſtones, Mc. which even when heated yield 


no ſmell,” yet, when rubhed and agitated 
in a peculiar manner; emit a ſtrong tmell ; 
particulariy beech wood, in turning, 
yields a kind of roſy ſmell. 3. A bod 


that bas a ſtrong ſmell, by being mixe 


with an inodorous one, may eeaſe to have 
any ſmell at all. Thus ff aqua fortis, 
not well dephlegmated, be poured on ſalt 
of tartar, till it ceaſes to ferment, the 
liquor When evaporated will. yield ino- 
dorous oryſtals, much reſembling ſalt of 
nitre; yet when burnt, will yield a moſt 
noi ſome Iimell. 6. From a mixture of 


two bodies, one-whereof ſmells extremely 
ill, and the other not well, a very plea- 
ant aromatic odour may by gained, wiz. 


by a mixture of "aqua fertis, or ſpirit of 


nitre, with an id flammable ſpirit of wine. 


7. Spirits of wine, by mixing with an 


al moſt inodordus body, may gain-a- very 
pleaſant aromatic ſmell. Thus inflam- 
mable ſpivits of wine, and oil of Danzzic 
vitriol, mixed in equal r di- 
geſted, and at laſt diftil] Ir 

| of a very fragrant ſmell; 8. A moſt 
- fragrant body may degenerate” into a 
- fextidione, without the admixture of any 

other body. Thus, if the fpirit- men- 


ed; yield fpirit 


tioned in the former experiment be kept 


- In-a well cloſed receiver, it will ſoon turn 
to the rankneſs of garlic.' 9. From two 
- bodies, one whereof is inodorbus and the 
other fœtid, a very pleaſant ſmell may 
ariſe, much reſemblin 7 g 
putting pearls into ſpirit of vitriol; for, 
| Thin difolved, hey yield a very 'agree- 


muſk, Sc. by 


> SMELT; in ichthyology, the oſmerus with 


is a 'bgautifu 
or fix inches, and its breadth not great 
jn proportion, but the thickneſs is con- 


ſeventeen 57 in the pinna ani. This 
Urtle fiſh ; its length is five 


ſiderable : the head is of an oblong fi 


| ure, 
and ſomewhat acute; the opening o the 
mouth is large, the back is convex, and 
the belly ſomewhat flat; the lower Jaw 


is à little longer than the upper; the 
noſtrils ſtand in the middle between the 
es and the extremity of the roftrum ; 


they have each two apertures; the eyes 
are large and round, the pupil is black, 
and the iris of a filyery white, but tinged 
2 a little wir blue towards the upper 


part. 


* 
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bw again urged by a more violent fire, SMBLTING, in metallu 
yields'a'{mell like oil of wax. 4. Seve- - 


FE in the direction 
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melting of the ↄres of metals, in order to 
ſeparate the metalline part from the 
earthy, ſlony, and other parts. See the 


articles Fusion, ORE, FLUX, GOLD; 


S1LVER,"@&op.' 


SEW, in ornithelogy, 2 nome uſed in 


ſome parts of the kingdom for the com- 
mon mergus. See the article MEROus. 


SMIL ACIS's8PECEEs, in botany, the name 
by which Tournefort calls à ſpecies of 


convallaria. See CONVALLARLA{ 


SMILAX, PRICKLY BINDWEED," in bo- 


tany, 'a genus of the dioecia-bexandria 
clals of plants, without any flower-petals: 
its fruit is a'bilocular berry, with two 
ſeeds in each cell. 9 ROT laben 


SMIRIS, in natural hiſtory, the fa 0 with 


f 


emery. See the article EMERY. 


SMITHERV, or $MiTHING, d manual 


art, by which an irtegular Jump of iron 
is wrought into an intended ſnape- 
The wtenkls, ' tools, - and*- operations of 


this art either have been, or will be, de- 


ſcribed under their reſpective articles 


Fox daR, ANVIL, Huh, Toncs, 


Vice; | F#La4NG;* Cas - HARDENING, 


 NEALING, SOLDERING, Sc. 


In-the'annexed plate (CCLIII.) fg. 1. 


 repreſeats'the ſtnith's forge and bellows z 
bg. 2. pony e in 'a wooden block, 
its fac 


e being A, and B its beak or beak - 
iron, corrußtiy called bickern; fig. 3. 


and 4. two kinds of tongs,” where A, A 


are the chaps, B the joint, and C, C the 


- handles; fig. 5. repreſents two kinds of 


hammer, of Which A is the face, B the 


pen, C the eye, and D the handle; fig. 6. 


is the vice, of which A, A are the chaps, C 
tlie ſcrewy- pin, D the nut, E the ſpring, 
and F the ſoot; G is a hand vice; and 


H, H the pfiers; fig. 7. is the ſcrew-plate 


and its tap; and fig. 8. a drill. 


Theſe are the moſt eſſential tools uſed in 
the © black-fmith's trade; however, as 


ſome kinds of work uire different 


tools, we ſhall here deſcribe a machine 


for iron- work. AB (plate CCLIV.) is 
called the ſlitting mill, CD the plate- 
mill, and SP the clipping-mill. E and F 
are two great water- wheels, ſo diſpoſed 
that when the water has paſſed the wheel 
W, it comes about 
the wheel F in the direction XV. The 
water-wheel E, with the lantern G on 
the ſame axis, carries the ſpur- wheels, or 
cog- wheels, H, M, with the cylinders B 


and D: and the wheel F, with the lan- 


tern I, carries the cog-wheels K, N, with 
| | 3-\-4%<RNO 


ca, the ſuſion or 


br 
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ders A and B, as alſo C and D, turn con- 


trary ways about; the cylinders A and 


B are cut into teeth for ſlitting iron- 


bars, and are about twelve inches in dia- 


meter, whereas C and D are only eight 
inches in diameter. Theſe cylinders 


may be taken out, and others put in at 


pleaſure ; they may allo. be brought 


. nearer to, or removed farther from, each 
other, oy means of ſcrews which ſcrew 


up the ſockets where their axles turn. 


The axles of N, I, K, lie all in one hori- 


zontal plane; and ſo do thoſe of M, G, H: 
but the cylinders A and B, as alſo C and 
D, lie one above another. 23 


In order to make iron-plates, if a bar of 
iron be heated and made thin at the end, 


and that end put in between the cylinders 


C and D, whilſt the mill is gong, the 
will draw it 
through, on the other ſide, into a thin 
proce: Likewiſe, if a bar of iron be 
heated and thinned at the end, and put 
in between the toothed cylinders A and 


motion of the - cylinders w 


B, it will be drawn through on the other 


ſide, and flit into ſeveral tmall pieces, or 


ſtrings z and then, if there be occaſion, 


any of theſe ſtrings may be drawn through 
the plate-mill with the ſame heat, and 


faſhioned into plates. 3 

In the clipping- mill, OP Q ibid.) is the 
ſheers for clipping bars of cold iron; V, 
a cog in the axis of the water-wheel; 
O P, one fide of the ſheers made of ſteel, 
and moveable about P. The plane 
LPR is perpendicular to the horizon. 
When the mill goes, the cog V raiſes 


the fide OP, which as it riſes, clips the 


Y 


and RP. 
The whole of this 


water-wheels, is-within the houſe, 


bar TQ_into two, by the edges SP 


SMOKE, or Suoak, fumus, an humid 


matter, exhaled in the form of vapour, 
by the action of fire or heat. See the 


articles Fire, HEAT, and ExkALA- 


TION, 
A. ſmoke-jack (plate CCLV, fig. 1.) is 
a very ſimple and commodious machine, 


in a kitchen; ſo called from its being 


moved by means of che ſmoke, or rari- 
fied air, moving up the chimney, and 


_ ftriking againſt the tail of the horizontal 


wheel, AB; which being inclined to 
the horizon, is thereby moved about the 
axis of the wheel, together with the 
pinion C, which carries the wheel D and 
E; and E carries the chain F, which 
turns the ſpit, „ 


: | 200 { 2933 1 | 
|  thecylinders A and C. No the cylin- 


232 
SMUGGLERS, in law, thoſe perſons who 
| conceal or run prohibited goods, or goods 
that have not paid his majeſty's cuſtoms. 
See Dor, Cos rous, @c. | 
SMUT, in huſbandry, a diſeaſe in corn, 


engine, except the 


"W 


SMU 


The wheel AB ſhould be placed in the | 


narrow part of the chimney, where the 


motion of the ſmoke is ſwifteſt, and 
the greateſt part of it muſt ſtnke 


upon the ſails. The force of this ma- 
chine is ſo much greater, as the fire 1g 

greater. i & ae 
SMOKE-$SILVER, and SMOKE-PENNY, @ 


MLS > 
5 


payment made to the miniſters of ſeveral 


pariſhes in lieu of tithe-wood. 


SMOLENSE O, the capital of a province 
of the ſame name, in Mutcovy, ſituated 


on the confines of Poland, in eaſt long. 
and north lat. 56% | 


— 


when the grains, inſtead of being filled 


with flour, are full of a ſtinking black 


powder. 
As to the cauſe of this diſtemperature, 


| ſome have attributed it to exceſſive rank- 


neſs, or fatneſs of the ſoil ; to the ma- 
nuring the land with rotten vegetables, 
and to the ſowing ſmutty ſeed. Mr. 
Bradley thinks, it is owing to the ſame 


cauſe with a blight, viz. to multitudes of 


inſets. But Mr. Tull is convinced, 
from experiment, that it is caufed by too 
much moiſture ;' for planting feveral 
plants of corn in troughs of very moiſt 
earth, they all produced ſmutty ears, 
while very few ſuch were found in the 


field, from whence theſe plants were 


taken. 

There are two remedies for the ſmut, re- 
commended by writers on huſbandry, 
iz. ſteeping the ſeed in ſalt brine, and 
changing the ſeed. See the articles SEED 
and CHANGE. | F \ 
As to the ſteeping of ſeed, when wheat 
is intended for drilling, it muſt be foak- 
ed in a brine of pure ſalt, diſſolved in 
water, ſince urine is found to be highly 
prejudicial, The moſt expeditious way 


of brining wheat for drilling, is to lay - 


it in a heap, and waſh it with a ſtrong 


: brine ſprinkled on it, ſtirring it up wit 
a ſhovel, that it may be all equall/7 


brined, or wetted with it; after this, fift 
on ſome fine lime all over the ſurface, 
and ſtir it up, ſtill ſifting on more in the 
ſame manner till the whole is duſted 
with the lime, it will then be ſoon dry 
enough to be drilled withoat farther 
trouble. It muſt be quick - lime, in its 
full ſtrength, that is uſed on this 0c» 
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rn, is very Snails are all hermaphrodites, and are 


— 


r 


pernicious, ading as a narcotic, and oc- eſteemed provocatives by the Aſiatics. 


caſioning not only ſleepineſs, but ver- SNAKE, anguis, in 2 


tigoes, and even convulſions, wy 
SMYRNA, a city and port-town of aſiatic 
Turky, fituated on a bay of the Archi- 
pelago, in the province of Ionia, in leſſer 
Aſia, a 


1 1 


lat. 37“ 300. 


SMYRNIUM, ALEXANDERS, in botany, 


g hundred miles north of Rhodes, 
and two hundred miles nearly ſouth of 
Conſtantinople: eaſt long. 27% north 


logy. See the 
article Add ulis. | 
_ The common ſnake is a harmleſs and in- 
offenſive animal, and might even be 
kept tame in houſes, to deſtroy vermin. 
Its fleſh is reſtorative, like that of the 
viper. See the article VIER. | 

For the blood-ſnake; rattle-ſnake, &c. 
See the articles HEMORRHUS, RATTLE 
SNAKE, &c. _ 2 


a genus of the pentandria digynia claſs SNAKE-ROOT, ſerpentaria, in botany, a 


of plants, with an umbelliferous com- 


ſpecies of polygala. See PoLY GALA. 


pound flower, made up of leſſer roſa- SNAKE-STONE, a name given to the am- 


ceous ones, with five lanceolated petals: 


1 


monitæ. See AMMONIT A. 


the fruit is naked ſub-globoſe, ſtriated, SNaKE-wEED, in botany, the ſame with 


and ſeparable into two parts; and the 


feeds are two, lunulated, convex on one 
fide, with three ſtriæ, and plane on the 
other. | 

The leaves, roots, and ſeeds of this plant 


biſtort. See BisTORT, 
SNAPDRAGON, antirrhinum, in botany, 

a genus of the didynamia-angioſpermia 

claſs of e with a monopetalous 
perſonated flower, divided into two lips; 


are uſed in medicine; its virtues being the upper one of which is bifid, and the 
the ſame with thoſe of ſmallage, only in lower one trifid : the fruit is a roundiſh 


_ a ſomewhat ſtronger degree. 
SNAFFLE, in t 


he manege, is a very 
ſlender bit - mouth, without any branches, 


bilocular capſule, containing a great 
many kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, 
This genus comprehends alſo the linaria, 


much uſed in England; the true bridles er toad-flax, the aſarina, elatine, and 


being reſerved for the ſervice of war. 


The ſnaffle, or ſmall watering-bit, is com- 8 


monly a ſcratch- mouth, with two very 


1 


58 = of authors. | 
/TCH-BLOCK, among ſeamen, a kind 
of pulley. See PULLEY, 


little, ſtraight branches, and a curb, SNEEK, a town of Frieſland, in the United 


mounted with a headſtall, and two long 
reins. 


gymnarthria, or naked inſeCts, the body 
of which is of a figure approaching to 
cylindric, and is perforated at the ſide: 
the tentacula, or horns, as they are called, 
are four in number, and two of them 
have the appearance of eyes. : 
There are a great many {ſpecies of ſnails, 


ab] 
iekhes long, and half an inch broad ; its 
wrinkled, and 1s of a deep black, ex- 
. cept the belly, which-is grey. See plate 
eV. fg. a. nd. | 
2. The naked reddiſh ſnail grows onl 


* 


covered with numerous flight furrows. 
ibid. n 2 * 


when full 


rown, is only about an inch 
and a half 


long : its colour 1s a gloſſy 


the whole body is variegated with ſpots 
of a greyiſh coloun . 


whereof we ſhall only mention a few. | 
1. The black naked ſnail, a conſider- SNETHAM, a market-town of Norfolk, 
large inſect, being commonly three twenty-eight miles north-weſt of Nor- 


to about two inches in length, and is alſo” 


yellow, with a caſt of brown in it, and SNIPE, in ornitholegy, a | 


Provinces, twelve miles ſouth of Le- 
warden. | | 


SNAIL, limax, in zoology, a genus of the SNEEZ ING, flernutatio, a convulſive mo- 


tion of the muſcles of the breaſt, whereb 
the air is expelled from the noſe, with 
much vehemence and noiſe, 
Sneezing is cauſed by the irritation of 
the upper membrane of the noſe, occa- 
ſioned by acrid ſubſtances floating in the 
air, or by medicines called ſternutatories. 
See SNUFF and STERNUTATORY. 


wich. 


whole body is furrowed and much SNIATIN, a town of Red Ruſſia, in Po- 


land, on the confines of Moldavia: eaſt 
long. 25 20, north lat. 489. 


SNIGGLING, a method of catching eels, 


when they hide themſelves in holes: it is 
performed by thruſting a baited hook 
and ſtrong line into the holes where they 
are ſuppoſed to lie concealed ; and if 


3. The amber-coloured ſnail, (ibid. n? 3.) there be any, they will cetainly bite; ſo 


that if the tackling hold, the largeſt eels 
may be thus taken. 

| ies of nu- 
menius, with four brown ſtreaks on the 


head; it is a final but beautiful bird, and 
a ſmal 8 
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SN O 
its 45 is delicate, and much eſteemed at 
table. | 
SNOUT, or CaLF's-SNOUT; in botany, 
the ſame with ſnapdragon. See the ar- 
ticle SNAPDRAGON, | 
SNOW, zix, in meteorology, a meteor 
produced in this manner: when the va- 
pours are become conſiderably condenſed, 
yet not ſo far as to be liquified, or diſ- 
ſolved. into water; then by a ſpecial de- 
gree of coldnels in the upper region of 
the air, the particles of the condenſed 
vapour are changed into ice; ſeveral of 
which adhering together, form little 
fleeces of a white ſubſtance, ſomewhat 
heavier than the air; and therefore de- 


ſcend in a flow and gentle manner thro? - 


it; being ſubject, by reaſon of its light- 
neſs, to be driven about by the various 


motions of the air, and wind; and is what, 


when arrived to the ſurface of the earth, 
we call ſnow. See FRosT, Hail, &c. 
'The uſes of ſnow muſt be very great, 
if all be true Bartholin has ſaid in its 
behalf, in an expreſs treatiſe, De niwvis 
2 medico; he there ſhews, that it fructi- 

es the earth (which, indeed, is a very 


old and general opinion) preſerves from 


the plague, cures fevers, cholics, tooth- 
achs, ſore eyes, and pleuriſſes (for which 


laft uſe, his countrymen of Denmark uſe 


to keep ſnow-water gathered in March.) 
He adds, that it contributes to the pro- 
longation of life ; giving inſtances of 
people in the Alpine mountains that live 
to great ages; and to the preſerving dead 
8 inſtances whereof he gives in 
perſons buried under the ſnow in paſling 
the Alps, which are found uncorrupted 
in the ſummer, when the ſnow is melted. 
He obſerves, that, in Norway, ſnow- 
water 1s not only their ſole drink in the 
winter, but ſnow even ſerves for food; 
people having been known to live ſeveral 
days, without any other ſuſtenance. 
Indeed the generality of theſe medicinal 
effects of inow are not to be aſcribed to 


any ſpecific virtue in ſnow, but to other 


cauſes. It fructifies the ground, for in- 
ſtance, by guarding the corn or other 
vegetables, from the intenſer cold of the 
air, eſpecially the cold piercing winds. 
And it preſerves dead bodies, by con- 
ſtipating and binding up the parts, and 
thus preventing all ſuch fermentations or 
internal conflicts of their particles, as 
would produce putrefaction. 


Snow may be preſerved by ramming it 
down in a dry place, under-ground, and 


SNOW-DpRop, in botany, the engliſh name 


"WS; PO"? * 
R r 
Tr of ak ths n 
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covering, it with chaff, in the manner of 
Ice. See the article Ick. | 


SNOWDON-HII L, the higheſt mountain 


in Wales, ſituated in Carnarvonſhire. 


of the galanthus. See GALANTHUS, 


SNOWDROP-TREE, the ſame with the 


chionanthus. See CHIONANTHUS. 


SNUFF, a powder chiefly made of tobacco, | 


the uſe of which is too well known to 
need any deſcription here. See the ar- 
ticle TOBACCco, | 


However, though tobacco he the baſis of 
ſnuff, 


yet a multiplicity of other matters 
are often added, to give it an agreeable 


ſcent. 


The kinds of ſnuff being endleſs, we ſhall 


only obſerve, that there are three grand 
ſorts, wiz. that which is only granulated, 
and called rappee; that which is reduced 
to a very fine powder, and called ſcotch, 
ſpaniſh, Sc. ſnuff; and the third, a 


coarſe kind, remaining after ſifting the 


ſecond ſort, 


SOAL-FIsH, ſolea, in ichthyology, the 


SOAP, or $OPE, in commerce, and the 


oil is put to them, and the copper made to 


it is of an oblon 


engliſh name of the long- bodied pleu- 
ronectes, with rough ſcales on both ſides. 
See PLEURONECTES, 

This is a fiſh deſervedly held in great 


eſteem at table: its uſual length is from 


five, or fix, to fourteen inches in length 


and thin in proportion to its other di- 
menſions : its eycegF* not protuberant, 
but are placed at a g 


left ſide. 


manufactures, a kind of paſte, ſome- 
times hard and dry, and ſometimes ſoft 


and liquid, much uſed in waſhing, 


whitening linnens, and by dyers, fullers, 
Sc. | wr” 
The principal ſoaps of our manufacture, 
are the ſoft, the hard, and the bale-ſoap z 
all which conſiſt of an intimate union of 
the ſalt of pot-aſh, with oil, or animal» 
fat, | 


7. The ſoſt ſoap is either green or white, | 
The principal ingredients in the green- 


kind are lyes drawn from pot-aſhes, and 
lime boiled up with tallow and oil. 
Firſt, the lye and tallow are put into the 
copper together, and when melted, the 


boil ; then they damp or ſtop up the fire, 

while the ingredients remain in the cop- 

per to knit or incorperate ; which being 

done, ny ſet the copper a boiling again, 
17 B 2 1 


elliptical figure, 


reater diſtance than 
in moſt other ſpecies, and both on the 


feeding 


1 
3 
$2 
* 
1 
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Sow, 


* 


after w 
venient ſpeed, and put it into barrels. 
One ſort of white ſoap is made after the 
. fame manner with green ſoap ; excepting 
that they do not uſe any oil in this. 
Another ſort of white ſoft ſoap is made 
from lyes of aſhes of lime, bo 


into it the £ 
it with lye, as it boils, till it is boiled 


char 


NY 


* 


. 
feeding or filling it with lyes as it boils, 
till Py have put in a ſufficient quantity; 


ich they boil it off with all con- 


twice with tallow. Firſt they put a quan- 
tity of lyes and tallow into the copper 


h Pe pr which is kept boiling, being 
fed with lyes as it boils, till it is boiled 
enough, or that they find it grains; then 


they ſeparate or diſcharge the lyes from 


the tallowiſh part, which they put into 
a tub, throwing away the lye ; this they 
Call the firſt half-boil. Then they charge 
the copper again with freſh tallow and 


lye, and put the firſt half-boil out of 


the tub into the copper a ſecond time, 


and keep it boiling with freſh lye and 


tallow, till it is brought to 


e ection, 
and afterwards filled out into ſoap- caſks. 
2. Hard ſoap is made of aſhes and tal- 


low, and commonly boiled at twice; 


the firſt boiling they alſo call a half- 


boiling, which is performed exactly after 
the ſame manner as the firſt half - boil of 


the ſoft white-ſoap. Then they charge 
the copper again with freſh lye, and put 
rſt half-boil again, feeding 


enough, or till it grains; then they diſ- 
the lye from it, and put the ſoap 
into a frame to boil and harden. | 


3. Ball-foap is made alſo of lye from 
allies and tallow ; they put the lye into 


the copper, and boil it till the watery 


| 1 is quite gone, and there is nothing 


eſt in the copper but 'a fort of nitrous 
matter (which is the very ſtrength and 


eſſence of the lye) then they put tallow 
to it, and keep the copper boiling and 


ſtirring for half an hour or more, in 


which time the ſoap is compleated, 


-which they put into tubs or baſkets with 
ſheets in them, and immediately (while 


ſoft) make it into balls, 


Jt takes up near twenty-four hours to 
boil away the watery part of the lye. 


The proceſs of ſoap-boiling, as at pre- 


ſent practiſed, being a very tedious, as 
well as expenſive, operation, Dr. Shaw 


| e gat a method to ſhorten it, by ſub- 


ituting motion in the place of fire: this 


engine, to any quantities of the ingre- 


dients at a time; and that ſuch a method 


[ 2936 ] ; | 
is effeftual for making ſoap, the doctor 


iled up 


ing oi 


SOA 


proved by the following experiment : he 


mixed, in a large phial, half a pint of 


ſoap-lye, with an ounce, or more, of oil- 


olive ; and ſhaking theſe together, for a 


quarter of an hour, a true cake of ſoap 


was obtained on the top of the liquor, 


which hardened on being expoſed to- the 


Soar, ſapo, in medicine. The purer har 


ſoap is the only ſort intended for internal 
uſe ; this, triturated with oily or reſinous 
matters, renders them ſoluble in water; 
and hence becomes an ingredient in pills 
compoſed of refins, promoting their dil- 
ſolution in the ſtomach, and union with 
the animal fluids. Boerhaave always 
preſcribed ſoap in reſinous pills, unleſs 
where an alkaleſcent or putrid ſtate of 
the 8 forbad its uſe. From the ſame 
qua ty, ſoap ſeems well fitted for diſſolv- 
or unctuous matters and viſcidities 
in the Ir body; thereby opening ob- 
ſtructions, and deter ing all the veſſels it 
paſſes through. It is likewiſe a power- 
ful menſtruum for the calculus, or ſtone 
in the bladder; a ſolution of it in lime- 
water being one of the ſtrongeſt diſſol- 
vents that can with ſafety be taken into 
the ſtomach : the virtue of, this compo- 
ſition is conſiderably greater than the 


aggregate of the diſſolving powers of the 


ſoap and lime-water, when unmixed. 
See the articles LIME-WATER and LI- 
ee eee 
e ſoft ſoaps are more penetrating an 

„ the hard, — are 
therefore only uſed externally. 

The proper menſtruum of ſoap is a proof 
ſpirit, freed from its acid; this diſſolves 
it the moſt perfectly, and in the greateſt 
quantity, three ounces taking up one or 
more; and in this ferm, ſoap may, in 
ſome caſes, be conveniently exhibited. 
To purify foap for medicinal uſe, flice it 
into a clean pewter veſſel, and pour upon 
it two eier of rectified ſpirit of wine: 
place the veſſel in a bath-heat, and in- 
creaſe the fire ſo as to make the ſpirit boil, 
and it will ſoon. diffolve the ſoap. Let 


the veſſel ſtand cloſe covered in a warm 


place, till the liquor has grown perfectly 
clear; and, if any oily matter ſwim 
upon the ſurface, ſcum it off; then de- 
cant the limpid liquor, and diſtill off 


| e | from it all the ſpirit that will ariſe in the 
tion might be eafily given, by an, 


heat of a water-bath. Expoſe the re- ' 
mainder to a dry air, for a few days, 


and it will become a white, opake, and 


ſome- 


vv» WW 10 * ” 
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SOC. 
_ ſomewhat friable maſs, not in any de- 


Lb — acrimonious, and conſequently well 


tted for medicinal purpoſes. 
There are alſo feveral other ſaponaceous 
medicines, as ſoap of almonds, of tartar, 
c. See ALMONDS, Se. 


 SOAP-EARTH, or SOAP-ROCK, in natural 


- hiſtory. See STEATITES. 
SOAR-Hawk, an appellation given to an 
hawk, from the time of taking her from 


the eyrie, till ſhe has mewed, or caſt her 


feathers. i | e ; 
SOC, or Sox; ſoca, in law-books, denotes 

juriſdiction. See JURISDICTION. | 
SOCAGE, an antient tenure, by which 
lands were held on condition of plough- 

ing the lorq's lands, and doing the ope- 
- rations of huſbandry, at ir own 
charges. See TENURE, - 


Soco,' in ornithology, the ferrugineous 


ardea variegated with black, See the 
article ARDEA. | 
This is nearly of the ſize of our com- 
mon heron, but the body is ſmaller in 
proportion to the length of the neck and 
r the head is large, and of an ob- 
long figure, narroweſt at the front, and 
broader behind; the beak is five inches 
long, and of a greeniſh olive - colour; the 
eyes are large, their iris yellow, the head 
is a deep brown, has no creſt, and very 
little of the black variegation. 


Soccvs, in antiquity, a kind of high ſhoe, : 


reaching above the ancle, worn by co- 

medians, as the cothurnus was by tra- 
gedians. See COTHURNUS, COMEDY, 
TRAGEDY, and DRAMA. | 

SOCIETY, focietas, in general, denotes 
a number of perſons united together for 
their mutual aſſiſtance, ſecurity, intereſt, 
or entertainment. 3 


The ſocial prineiple in man is of ſuch an 


expanſive nature, that it cannot be con- 


fined within the circuit of a family, of 


friends, or a neighbourhood : it ſpreads 
into wider ſyſtems, and draws men into 
larger communities and common-wealths; 
ſince it is in theſe only, that the more 
ſublime powers of our nature attain the 


higheſt improvement and perfection of 


which they are capable. 
In ſociety, the mutual aids, which men 


give and receive, ſhorten the labours of 


each; and the combined ftrength and 


reaſon of individuals give ſecufity and 


protection to the whole body. There is 


a variety of genius among mankind ; 


ſome being formed to lead and direct 


others, to contrive plans of employment 


for individuals, and of government for 
| 9 9 
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communities, to invent laws and arts 


and ſuperintend their execution, and in 'Y 
| ſhort to refine and civilize human life: 


others again, who have not ſuch | 
heads, may have hone hearts, a true 
public ſpirit, love of liberty, order, &c. - 
and finally, others ſeem beſt diſpoſed for 
na 1 as bodily labour. So- 
ciety finds proper employment for eve 
ge 5 8, ah the nobleft objects and Mtg 
ereiſes for the nobleſt genjuſes. In ſo- 
_— a man not only rf more leiſure, 
ut better opportunities of applying his 
talents with Niobads | ITY 
From this ſhort detail it appears, that 
man was formed for ſociety ; which reſts _ 


on theſe two principal pillars. 1. That 


it afford ſecurity againſt thoſe evils, 


which are unavoidable in ſolitude. 2, 


That it enables us to obtain thoſe 
goods, ſome of which cannot be ob- 
tained at all, and others not ſo well, in 
a ſtate of ſolitude, wherein men depend 
wholly on their on ſagacity and in- 
duſtry. See GOVERNMENT and Law. 


Royal Socik rv, an academy, or college, 


eſtabliſhed by charter, by king Charles 
II. for promoting natural knowledge, 


and uſeful arts, by experiments. See | 


the article ACADEMY. . 
It conſiſts of ſeveral hundred fellows, or 
members, moſtly britiſh ; ſome perſons 
of the higheſt rank, and many eminent 
gentlemen and learned men of other 
nations. Their meetings are held once a 
week, at their houſe in Crane-Court, 
Fleet · Street, London; where they diſ- 
courſe upon the productions and rarities 
of nature and art, and conſider how the 
ſame may be improved for the good of 
2 a * wr alſo read letters, and 
other philoſophical papers, ſent by inge- 
nious — both 1 — and 3 
upon which they diſcourſe in the plaineſt 
manner, without affecting ſtudied ſpeech- 
es. See Philoſophical TRANSACTIONS. 
This ſociety, of which his britannic 
majeſty is perpetual patron, is governed 
by a council of twenty-one members, 
ten of whom are yearly choſen- out 'of 
the ſociety, on St. Andrew's-day ; the 


chief of the council bears the title of 


preſident, whoſe proper office is to- call 
and diſſolve the meetings, to propoſe the 
matter to be "debated, call ho 
ments, and admit ſuch members as ſhall 
be elefted, which muſt be by a majority 
of at leaſt twenty-one votes: whereupon 
he is admitted, after paying 40 8. and 
fubſcribing, That he will endeavour to 
9 | promote 


r experi- 
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„„ 
promote the good of the Royal Society 


df London, by the improvement of na- 


tural knowledge; and being thus ad- 


mitted, he afterwards pays 138. a quar- 


ter, as long as he continues a member of 


the ſociety, 


SOCIETY for the reformation of manners, 
And putting in execution the laws againſt 
immorality and profaneneſs. 

on foot, about thirty years ago, by five 


It was'ſet 


or fix private perſons in London, but is 
fince exceedingly increaſed by numbers 


of all denominations. A particular body 


of the moſt conſiderable hereof bear the 
expence of proſecutions, &c. without 


any contribution from the reſt. Theſe 


chiefly apply themſelves tothe proſecuting 
— £4 2 ſwearing, drunkenneſs, and 


prophaning the ſabbath. Another body, 


of about 


above five- hun 


ſty perſons, apply themſelves 
to the 2 lewdneſs, and by them 


been actually ſuppreſſed; a third body 
conſiſts of conſtables; and a fourth of 
informers. Beſides theſe, are eight other 


regular mixed bodies of houſe Keepers 


and officers, who inſpect the behaviour 


of the conſtables and other officers, aſſiſt 


in ſearching diſorderly houſes, ſeizing 
offenders, giving information, &c. There 
are ſeveral other ſocieties of this kind at 
Briſtol, Canterbury, Nottingham, &c. 


SocieTY for propagating the goſpel in 


- foreign parts, was inſtituted by King 


William, in 1701, for ſecuring a main- 


tenance for an orthodox clergy, ' and 


| ng ter proviſions for the propa- 


gation 


colonies, frontiers, &c. To that end he 
incorporated the archbiſhops, ſeveral 


\ biſhops, and other nobility, gentry, and 
_ clergy, to the number of ninety, with pri- 


vilege to purchaſe two-thouſand pounds, 


per year, inheritance and eſtates for lives, 


or years, with other goods, to any value, 


* 


3 


They meet yearly on the third Friday 
in February, to chuſe a preſident, vice- 
preſident, and other officers; and the 
third Friday in every month to tranſa& 
buſineſs, depute fit perſons to take ſub- 
ſcriptions for the ſaid uſes, and of all 
monies ſo received to 
lord chancellor, &c. 


which is held at St. Martin's library- 


Soi rx for propagating chriſtian knows- - 
lege. This was begun in 1699, by 
ſome perſons of worth, &c. . 


dehgn was to propagate religion in the 


Its original 


red lewd houfes have | 


f the goſpel in the plantations, - 


ive account to the 
hey have a ſtand- 
ing committee at the chapter-houſe, to 

epare matters for the monthly meeting 
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plantations, to ſecure the pious education 


of the poor at home, and to reclaim thoſe 


that err in the fundamentals of chriſti- 


anity. In the year 1701, they had pro- 
cured conſiderable charities, and tranſ- 


mitted the ſame to the plantations, in li- 
braries, bibles, catechiims, &c. with a 
voluntary maintenance for ſeveral mini- 
ſters to be employed in the plantations ; 
but the ſociety for propagating the goſ- 
pel in foreign parts being then inſtituted, 
they were incorporated by charter in the 


ſame, and thus diſcharged as a particular 


_ from the further purſuit of that 


branch of their original deſign, where- 


upon they wholly turned themſelves, to 
the other, and are now very conſiderable 


by great acceſſions from the clergy and 


laity. They meet weekly to concert 
meaſures for raiſing charity for educating 
poor children, and ſetting up ſchools for 
that purpoſe, ay allo for the more re 


lar diſpoſals of books for the inſtruction 


of the ignorant, erroneous, &c. 


For the other ſocieties eſtabliſhed by char- 


ter, ſee the articles COLLEGE, COM- 
PANY, and CORPORATION. 


SOCIETY, in a commercical ſenſe, the 


ſame with partnerſhip or fellowſhip. See 
PARTNERSHIP and FELLOWSHIP. 


SOCINIANS, in church hiſtory, a ſect of 


chriſtian heretics, ſo called from their 
founder Fauſtus Socinus, a native of 
Sienna, in Italy. He, about the year 
1574, began openly to declare againſt 
the catholic faith, and taught, 1. That 
the eternal father was the one only God; 


that the word was no more than an ex- 


preſſion of the godhead, and had not 
exiſted from all eternity; and that Jeſus. 
Chriſt was God no otherwiſe than by his 


ſuperiority above all creatures who were 


put in ſubjection to him by the Father. 


2. That Jeſus Chriſt was not a mediator 
between God and men, but ſent into the 


world to ſerve as a pattern of their con- 
duct; and that he aſcended up to heaven 
only as it were to take a journey thither. 
3. That the puniſhment of hell will laſt 
but for a certain time, after which the 
body ang ſoul will be deſtroyed. And, 
4. That it is not lawful for princes to 
make war. Theſe four tenets were what 
Socinus defended with the greateſt zeal. 
In other matters, he was a Jutheran or 


a calviniſt; and the truth is, that he 
did but refine up6n the errors of all the 


antitrinitarians that went before him. 


The ſocinians ſpread. extremely in Po- 


land, Lithuania, and Tranſylvania. 
- Ny. | Thur 


V 


s OC 

Their ſentiments are explained at large 
in their catechiſm, printed ſeveral times 
under the title of Catecheſis Eccleſiarum 


Polonicarum, unum Deum Patrem, illi- 


uſque filium unigenitum, una cum 
Sancto Spiritu, ex ſacra ſcriptura confi- 
tentium. They were exterminated out 
of Poland in 1655, ſince which time 
they have been chiefly ſheltered in Hol- 
land, where though their public meetings 
have been prohibited, they find means 
to conceal themſelves under the names 


of arminians and anabaptiſts. See the 
article ARMINIAN. | 
SOCK AGE, or SOCAGE. See SOCAGE. 


SOCKET, BALL AND SOCKET. See BALL. 
SOCKETS in a ſhip, are the holes which the 
pintles of the murthering pieces go into. 


_ SOCLE, or ZocLE,'in architecture, a flat 


ſquare member under the baſes of pede- 
ſtals of ſtatues, vaſes, &c. which ſerves 

as a foot or ſtand, Continued ſocle is a 
kind of continued ſtand or pedeſtal with- 

out either baſe or corniche, rangin 


round the whole building, called by Vi- 


truvius ſtereobata. See STEREOBATA. 


SoC MEN, or SOKEMEN, ſuch tenants as 
held their lands and tenements in ſocage; 
but the tenants in antient demeſne, ſeem . 


moſt properly to be called ſocmans. See 
the article SOCAGE. 

SOCNA, in our old writers, denotes ſome 
privilege, liberty, or franchiſe. 

SOCOME, is taken for a cuſtom of grinding 
corn at the lord's mill; whence came the 
name or term of bond ſocome, by which 
the tenants were bound to it; and alſo 


love ſocome, where they did it volun- 


. tarily out of love to their lord. 
SOCONUSCO, a port-town of Mexico, in 
north America, capital of the province 


of that name, ſituated on the Pacific 


ocean: weſt long. 989, north lat. 15*. 
SOCOTORA, an iſland in the indian 

ocean, about ſeventy miles long, and fift 

broad, ſituated in eaſt long. $539, nort 
lat. 119. | 
SOCRA TIC ru1Los0PHr, the doctrines 
and opinions, with regard to morality 
and religion, maintained and taught by 
| Socrates. By the character of Socrates, 
left us by the antients, particularly by 
his ſcholar Plato, Laertius, &c. he ap- 


pears to have been one of the beſt and 


the wiſeſt perſons in all the heathen 
world, To him is aſcribed the firſt in- 
troducing of moral philoſophy, which is 
what is meant by that uſual ſaying, 


<< That Socrates firſt called philoſophy, 


down from heaven to earth; that is, 
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from the contemplation af the heavens.  Þ 


and heavenly bodies, he led men to con- 
. fider themſelves, their own paſſions, opi- 


nions, faculties, duties, actions, &c. He 


wrote nothing himſelf, yet all the grecian 
| {ts of philolophers refer their origin to 
his diſcipline, particularly the platoniſts, 
peripatetics, academics, cyrenaics, ſtoics, 
Sc. but the greateſt part of his philo- 
ſophy we have in the works of Plato. 
See the article PLATON18M, So. 
SODA, or HEAT of the ſſomach, in medi- 
cine, the name a diſtemper conſiſting in 
a heat or troubleſome burning about 
the pit of the ſtomach, or its left mouth, 
which ſometimes. is extended the whole 
length of the oeſophagus, with a preſſure 
or ſpaſmodic conſtriction, uſually at- 
tacking the patient by fits. The cauſe 
is generally fat aliment, eſpecially veal, 
if cold drink be taken ſoon after, In 
ſome it proceeds from acids, in others 
from aromatics, ſpirituous liquors, or 
bilious humours. This diſorder is ge- 
nerally ſlight, and vaniſhes of its owm - 


duration. In the cure, the cauſe mult 
always be attended to; if from acids, 
abſorbents are proper, particularly crabs» 
eyes and prepared ſhells, mixed with a 
fourth or fifth part of powder of nutmeg 
given to half a dram, as alſo the tabellss 
cardialgicæ. It is common to take cha x 

alone or mixed with nutmeg; but care 
ſhould be taken not to be too free in its 
uſe, Oil of tartar per deliquium, given 
from twenty to thirty drops in coffee, 
tea, broth, or warm beer, is generally 
efficacious, as allo tincture of tartar and 
ſpirit of hartſhorn, If it proceeds from 


bilious humours, thirty or fifty drops of "JF 


dulcified ſpirit of nitre in water, tea, or 
coffee, will take away the pain, When 


it is cauſed by fat things and draughts | 


of cold liquor, a dram of brandy is good. 
Now and then laxatives ſhould be given 
to carry off the humours. In ſanguise 
conſtitutions, bleeding may be proper. 
SODA ſubethica, among the antient phy- 
ſicians, was a term whereby they ex- 
preſſed a peculiarly ſharp and terrible 
pain of the head. 1 
SODBURY, a market-town of Glouceſte- 
ſhire, ſituated ten miles north-eaſt f, 
II bus ma "2 
SODDER, or SOLDER. See SOLDER. 
SODOM RrulNs, are {aid to be ſometimes - 
ſeen at the bottom of the lake called the 
Dead fea, in Paleſtine : eaſt long. 38% 


north lat. 31 40. 
. SODQMY 7 


accord, though in others it is of long 


SOG 
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$0DOMY, the unnatural crime of bug- ſeparated it from antient Badria, now a 


K 


« , the article BucokRx. 


gery thus called from the city of Sodom, 
which was deſtroyed by fire for the ſame, 
The levitical law adjudged thoſe guilty 
of this execrable crime to death, and the 
civil law aſſigns the tame puniſhment to 
it, Our law alſo makes it felony. See 


the 
There is no ſtatute in Scotland againſt 


fodomy ; the libel of this crime is there - 


fore founded on the divine law, and prac- 
tice makes its puniſhment to be burning 
alive. 


3 $OFA, in the turkiſh cuſtoms, a bench of 


wood raiſed from the ground about a 
foot high, and placed round a hall or 
chamber for the people to fit down upon, 
or to lie along, and in that poſture to 
take a view of what paſſes in the ſtreets, 


We. for theſe benches are furrounded 
With windows ; they are covered with 


3 


80 


80 
SOFTENING, in 


fine turky carpets ; and upon that are 
placed cuſhions of ſattin flowered with 
gold, or ſome other rich ſtuff. 

ALA, the capital of the territory of 
that name in Africa, ſituated at the mouth 
of the river Sofala, in caſt long. 35“, 
fouth lat. 20%. 


S$OFFITA, or Sorrir, in architecture, 


or ceiling formed of crols 


an 
deams of flying cormches, the 3 
n are 
: iched with ſculpture, painting or get 


ing z fuch are thoſe in the 
Italy, and in the a 


ces 
ts of Luxem- 


partments 
2a at Paris. This word is particularly 
uled for the under fide or face of an ar- 
_ chitrave, and for that of the corona or 
| larmier, which the antients called lacu- 


nar, the French plafond, and we uſual! 
the drip. It is enriched with comparti- 
ments of roſes, and has eighteen drops 


in the doric order diſpoſed in three ranks, 
fix in each, to the right-hand of 


—— and at the bottom of the tri- 


0 or Sornt. See the article Sorgt. 
Int the mixin 


and diluting of colours with the 


oer pencil. To ſoſten defigns in black 
and white made with the pen, &ec. ſig- 


nifies to weaken the tint. To ſoſten a por - 


Trait, according to Felibiev, is to change 


forme of the firokes, and give a ter 

degree of ſweetneſs and toftnefs to the 

mr thereof, which deſore had ſomething 
and harth in it. 


| - $06 IANA, a country of Asa, fituated 
oa the north ũde of the river Oxus, which 


it is called canto fermo, 


made uſe of for a ſucceſſion of 


part of Uſbec Tartary. 


SOGETTO, sun, .in-mukic, is uſed 
for a ſong or melody, above or below 


which ſome counterpoint is to be made: 
a counterpoint above the ſubject, is when 
the lower part is the ſubject ; in this ſenſe 
When the 
counterpoint is made below the ſubject, 
the upper part is the ſubject. If this 
ſubjedt does not change the figure or 
ſituation of notes, be it above or below 
the coun int, it is called the invari- 
able ſubject, and if it changes, the vari- 
able fubjet. Sogetto is alſo uſed for the 
words to which ſome compoſitions is to 
be adapted, And, laſtly, this word is 

1 many 
notes of one, two, or more meaſures, 
dilpoſed in ſuch a manner as to form one 


_ more fugues, See COUNTERPOINT, 


SOHAM, a market-town of Cambridge- 


ſhire, ſituated on a lake called Soham 
Meer, in the iſle of Ely, fourteen miles 
north · eaſt of Cambridge. * 


SOIGNIES, a ten of the auſtrian Nether- 


lands, tituated in the province of Hain- 


aut, ten miles north eaſt of Mons. 
SOLL, Anm, in agriculture and gardening, 


denotes earth or ground co with 
regard to the quality of its mould for 
the production and growth of vegetables. 
See the article Rar Rx. i 
The land of England, as confidered by 
ren 
| : andy, 5 ** 
Ax, the gravelly — 


ny, the rocky, the 
earth, the marſh, and te 


the articles SAND, Gaav RT, &c. ? 
Mortimer obſerves, that theſe foils, in 


TT way WW "> vp = $% * us 6 4 


„ / - AR 


ſecond 


801 
only the natural ſoil we are to conſider, 
but the depth of it, and what ſoil is un- 


only eight or ten inches deep, and lies 
upon a cold clay, or upon ſtone, will 


not be ſo fruitful to the farmer as the 


leaner foils that lie upon better under- 
ſtrata. Gravel or ſand are the beſt un- 


der-itra all others, to make the land 


above prolific. 
Cold and wet clays are much more fruit- 


ful in the ſouthern parts of England, 
than in the north. The climates, there - 


fore, are to be conſidered, and the quan- 


ities or proportions of the different kinds 


in the mixed ſoils. 

The greateſt. article, in the culture of 
plants, trees, Cc. is the ſoil; and in many 
caſes it is not ſufficient, when having 
found a foil, which once tried proves con- 
venient, to ſuppoſe that it will always 
continue ſo. In track of time the foil, 
which was once proper for the nouriſh- 
ment of ſome liar vegetable, loſes its 
virtue; and this ſooner in ſome lands, 
and later in others. All who are con- 
verſant in huſbandry, are well acquaint- 
ed with this. If a good piece of ground 


de choſen for the ſowing of wheat, and 


LEY well the firſt year, it 
ill not for II the 
s crop will be perhaps - 
and the, thied and fourth Ars. aver 
this while the land is in heart, as the far - 
mers expreſs it, but after this it becomes 
improper, and very little wheat will be 
raiſed if ſown upon it; yet when it re- 


any alteration, produce barley in ſuth- 
cient plenty for ſome years ; when it will 
yield no more good creps of harley, it 


may be fill ſowed with oats, and will 


produce that grain as well as freſh land ; 
and when it has been worn out with all 
theſe, it will produce peaſe. After this 
it is made quite barren, and can be of no 
farther ule to the farmer, the vegetative 
quality of it being worn off by theſe fuc- 
cefive crops, each fort. of grain taking 
off that part which is more peculiarly 
fitted for its own nounſhment z the wheat 
firſt, and the reit in their order. 

Mr. Tull thinks, that the only diffec- 


| ence of tail, except the richneis, ſee ms 


to be the diffecent heat and moi ture it 


bas; for that if theſe be tightly adjukted, 


aay foul will nouriſh any fort of plant; 


for let hyme and ruihes change places, 


and both will die; but let them change 
tha ſoil, by zemonng the earth where:n 
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30. 
the thyme grew from the dry hill down 


to the watry bottom, and plant ruſhes 
derneath ; for the richeſt ſoil, if it be 


therein, and carry the moitt earth where- 
in the ruſhes grew up to the hill, and 
there thyme will grow in the earth that 
was taken from the ruthes, and fo will 
the ruſhes grow in the earth that was 
taken from the thyme z ſo that it is only 
more or leſs water that makes the ſame 


| earth fit for the growth of ' thyme or 
-. ruſhes 3 for our earth, when it has in 


the ſtove the juſt degree of heat that each 
ſort of plant requires, will maintain plauts 
brought from both the Indies. 

The tame writer obſerves, that as we 
have no way to enrich the ſoil but hy pul- 
veration of manure, or of inſtruments, ſo 
nature has ordained that the ſoil ſhail be 
exhauſted by nothing but by the roots of 
plants. 

. There is a kind of hazely earth, Morti- 
mer obſerves, with a redith caft, frequent 
in Eſſex and ſome other cauntries, which 
approaches to the nature of loam, and is 
called by the farmers brickiſh-foil : the 


bet uce of this earth is rye; if well 


dug it will bear white- oats, turnips, bar- 
ley, wheat, buck-wheat, and peaſe 3 the 
natural produce in weeds, is broom, ſern, 
quick graſs, and the like. If it be well 
dunged, it will produce large crops ot 
clover, but it wears out of it; and 
therefore ſhould be ſowed mixed with 
rye-grals. The beſt manure for theſe 
lands is chalk. mixed with coal aſhes ; 
marle makes a great improvementinthem, 
and there is a ſtiff yellow kind of clay 


fuſes to produce wheat, it will, without that moulders with the froſt, and anfwers 


the ſame purpoſe. 


SOISSONS, a city of France, in the pro- 


vince of the ifle of France, {ſituated on 
the river Ayſe, fitty-five miles north · eaſt 
of Paris. | 


SOIT FarT COMME iu EST-DESIRE”, be » 


it dome as t ts d:fired, x form uſed when 
the king gives the roval afient to a pri- 


> 


vate bill preferred in parliament. 
SO K., Sox, or Soc, ia our antient cuſ- 


roms. See the article Soc. | 


SOL, in muic, thetiith note of the gammut, 


wt, re, 22, Ja, fol, la. See GAMMUT. 


SQL, or Sov, a french coin made up of 


copper mixed with a little ſilver. See the 
article Coix. 


SQL, the SUN, in aſtronomy, aftrology, Sc. 


See the article SUN, 


Sor, in chemiftry, is gold, thus called from 


an opinion that this metal is in a particu= 
lar manner under the influence of. the 
fun. See the æticle Gord. 

27 0 Sor, 


= © $SOLANOIDES, in 


_— 0... Tor. 


gor, in heraldry, denotes Or, the golden 
colour in the arms of ſovereign princes. 
See the article OR. | 


places at the point ; the ſeeds are nume- 
rous, acuminated, and ſmall ; the recep. - 
tacle columnar and free, | 


$OLZEUS, or SOLAR1s, in anatomy, one SOLDER, SODDER, or SODER, a metalic 


of the extenſor muſcles of the foot, riſing 
from the upper and hinder part of the 
tibia and fibula. This is a large and fat 
muſcle, thicker at the mee vw at the 
edges, and is nearly of an oval figure. 
1 5 — the name of a 
plant otherwiſe called rivinia. See the 
© article RivIx IA. hy 
SOLANUM, NIGHT-SHADE, in botany, 
a genus of the pentandria-monogynia claſs 
of plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of 
_ a ſingle rotated petal; the fruit is a round 
ſmooth berry, punctuated at the top, and 
formed into two cells ; the receptacle is 
fleſhy and convex on both ſides, and the 
ſeeds are numerous and roundiſh. 
This genus comprehends the ſolanum, 
melongena and lycoperſicon of authors ; 
or the common night-ſhade, the woody 


night-ſhade, the love-apple, and the mad- 


apple, G. e 
Common  night-ſhade is uſed to allay 
inflammations, to ſoften and relax the 
fibres which undergo too violent a ten- 
ſion; they apply the bruiſed herb to the 
iles, 5 art with the juice a 
ttle warmed : this juice is ſaid to be pro- 
per in wounds where the blood is extra- 
vaſated and grumous; it is alſo ſudorific 
and diuretic, expelling gravel from the 


kidneys. \ 5 4; 
| SOLAR, ſomething belonging to the ſun : 
thus the ſolar ſyſtem is Rae 
world wherein che heavenly bodies are 
made to revolve round the ſun as the cen- 
ter of their motion. See COPERNICAN. 
Alſo the ſolar | is that conſiſting of 
of three hundred and ſixty-five days, five 
hours, and forty-nine minutes, in oppo- 
ſition to the lunar year, conſiſting of three 
hundred and fifty-four days. See YEar. 
For the ſolar month, ſolar cycle, ſolar 
ecliple, &c. ſee the articles Moxr n, 
. CycLe, Ecrirsk, Se. 
-SOLDAN. See the article SULTAN. 
SOLDANIA Bar, a bay of the Atlantic 
© ocean, ſituated. on the ſouth-weſt coaſt of 
2 in eaſt long. 15, ſouth latitude 
39 300. 13 | 
SOLDANELLA, in botany, a genus of 
the pertandria-monopynia claſs of plants, 
the corolla whereof conſiſts of a ſingle 
petal of a campanulated form, and jagged 
at the edge; the fruit is an oblong cy- 
-Jindric capſule, obliquely ſtriated, con- 
taining only one cell, and opening in ten 


. 
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'or mineral compoſition uſed in ſoldering 


or joining. together other metals. See 


the next article. | 

Solders are made of gold, filver, copper, 
tin, biſmuth, and lead; uſually obſerv- 
ing, that in the compoſition there be ſome 
of the metal that is to be ſoldered mixed 


with ſome higher and finer metals. Gold- 
- ſmiths uſually make four kinds of ſolder, 


viz. ſolder of eight, where to ſeven parts 
of ſilver there is one of brafs-or copper; 
ſolder of ſix, where only a fixth part is 
copper; ſolder of four, and ſolder of 
three. It is the mixture of copper in the 
ſolder that makes raiſed plate come al- 


ways cheaper than flat. The folder uſed 
| uy — is made of two pounds of 
ea 


to one of block-tin. Its goodneſs 
is tried by melting it and pouring the 
bigneſs of a crown - piece upon a table; 
for if good, there will ariſe little bright 


ſhining ſtars therein. The ſolder for 


copper is made like that of the plumbers, 
only with copper and tin; for very nice 


works, inſtead of tin they ſometimes uſe 


a quantity of ſilver. Solder for tin is 
made of two thirds of tin and one of 


lead; but where the work is any thing 


delicate, as in organ pipes, where the 
juncture 18 ſcarce diſcernable, it is made 
of one part of biimuth and three parts of 


ter. 0 


ſyſtem of the SOLDERING, among mechanics, the join- 


ing and faſtening together two pieces of 
the ſame metal, or of two different metals, 
by the fuſion and application of ſome 
metalic compoſition on the extremities 
3 metals to be joined. See the laſt 
ee | . 


To ſolder upon Glver, braſs or iron: 


take ſilver, five penny- weight; braſs, 
four penny- weight; melt them together 
for ſoft ſolder, which runs ſooneſt. Take 
ſilver, five penny-weight ; copper, three 
vert ak 3 melt them together for 

ard ſolder. Beat the ſolder thin, and 
lay it on the place to be ſoldered, which 
muſt be firſt fitted and bound together 
with wire, as occaſion requires; then 
take borax in powder, and temper it like 
pap, and lay it upon the ſolder, letting 
it dry; then cover it with quick coals, 
and blow, and it will run immediately; 
take it preſently out of the fire, and it is 


done. It is to be obſerved, that if any 


thing is to be ſoldered in two places, 
55 ! which 
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you muſt firſt ſolder with the harder ſol- 
der, and then with the ſoft ; for if it be 
| firſt done with the ſoft, it will unſolder 
again before the other is ſoldered. Let 
it be obſerved, that if you would not 
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which cannot well be done at one time, 
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enter himſelf, or - procure any one to be 
enliſted a ſoldier to go beyond the ſeas, 


without leave obtained from his majeſty, 


ſuch perſon ſhall - be puniſhed as a felon 


by 8 and 9 Geo, II. There are acts an- 
nually made for puniſhing mutiny, Cc. 


* have your ſolder run about the piece 


copper, and all the metals before-men- 
- tioned, there is generally ufed borax in 


ther. | 
SOLDIER, a military man liſted to ſerve 


The ſoldiers are properly the land forces 


out licence, he is declared to be guilty 
of felony' by 18 Hen. VI. c. 9. and 
every ſoldier who either cauſes a mutiny 


with death or otherwiſe, as a court-mar- 
tial ſhall think fit. Alſo perſons ſuſ- 


eld by conſtables, who ſhall be allowed 


for excuſing their neglect, they forfeit a 


of ſoldiers and falſe muſters, and for the 
that is to be ſoldered, you muſt rub ſuch better payment of the army and their 
places over with chalk. quarters, Sc. See COURT-MARTIAL, 
In the ſoldering either of gold, ſilver, SOLDURII, in antiquity, a kind of mi- 
litary clients or retainers to the great men 
in Gaul, particularly in Aquitania, men- 
tioned by Cæſar. The ſoldurii were 
people who ſhared all the good and ill 
fortune of their patrons, to whom if any 
diſaſter happened, they either underwent 
the ſame, or killed themſelves; and Cæſar 
aſſures us, that no one had been ever 
known to refule the alternative. Vige - 
nere takes them to have been more than 
common ſoldiers, and to be even gentle- 
men in penſion, or appointment. 1 
of a kingdom or ſtate; but in Eng- SOLE, in the manege, a nail or ſort of 
land it is againſt the antient law to keep horn under a horle's foot, which is much 
an army of ſoldiers in time of peace. more tender than the other horn that in- 
Where any ſoldier that is lawfully re- compaſſes the foot, and by reaſon of its 
tained ſhall depart from his colours with- hardneſs is properly called the horn or 
hoof. - A horie's ſhoe ought to be fo ſet 
upon the hoof as not to bear upon the 
Hole, for otherwiſe the ſole would be hurt, 
and not only make the horſe lame, but 
corrupt the fleſh that ſeparates it from 
the coftin-bone. To take out the fole, 
is to do it without touching the horn of 
the hoof 3 or if you take off the horn, 
a reward of 20s. for every ſuch deſerter. you make a hootzcaſt. 
See the article DESERTER, SOLEA, the SOAL FISH. See 80A. 
By the 4 Geo. I. c. 4. it is ordained, SOLEZE, among the Romans, a kind of 
that no ſoldier ſhall be taken out of the "ſandals or ſlippers which covered only the 


wder, and ſometimes rofin. As to 
row, it is ſufficient that it be heated red 
hot, and 'the two extremities thus ham- 
mered together, by which means they 
will become incorporated into one ano- 


a prince or ſtate, in conſideration of. a 
certain daily pay. 


or deſerts the ſervice, ſhall be puniſhed 


pected of deſertion, are to be apprehend - 


ſervice by any proceſs at law, unleſs it be ſole of the feet, and were bound on with 


thongs of leather, inſtead of which the 
women and the effeminate ones of the 
other ſex tied them on with purple co- 
Sc. Soldiers muſt be quartered in inns toured ribbons, or ſuch as were variouſly | 
and alehouſes only, and not in private adorned with 8 and ſilver. 
houſes, without the conſent of the own- SOLECISM, ſoloeciſimus, in grammar, A 
ers, under certain penalties: and where falſe manner of ſpeaking contrary, to the 
victuallers refuſe ſoldiers quartered on uſe of language and the rules of gram- 
them, or conſtables receive any reward mar, either in reſpect of declenſion, con- 
jugation, or ſyntax. 5 
ſum not above 51. nor under 308. by SOLEMN, ſolennit, ſomething performed 
3 Geo. II. c. 2. A perſon inliſted for with much pomp, ceremony, and ex- 
2 ſoldier, within four days after, is to be pence: thus we ſay, ſolemn feaſts, ſolemn 
carried befote the next juſtice or chief ma- tunerals, ſolemn games, Cc. See the ar- 
giſtrate of a town, and is to declare his aſ- 'ticles FEAST, FUNERAL, Sec. 
ſent that he liſted voluntarily, Sc. but if In law, ſolemn ſignifies ſomething au- 
he then diſſents thereto, on his returning thentic, or that is cloathed in all its for- 
the A received, and paying 20s. he malities. | 


for ſome criminal matter, or where the 
debt he owes amounts to zo]. at the 
leaſt, of which affidavit is to be made, 


may be diſcharged. In cale any ſubject SOLEN, or Raz0R-SHELL, in ichthy- 
S J k : 

ology, a genus of ſhells of a bivalve, 

oblung 


of Great Britain or Ireland mall liſt or 
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with both the extremities open; the ani- 


mal inhabiting it is a tethys. See the ar- 
ticle TETHYS. 


There are ſeveral ſpecies of the ſolen, 


ſome whereof are ſtraight, others crooked, 
"ſome red; others variegated with brown 


and blue, ſome brown and white, others 
of a violet-purple colour: this laſt is a 
ſhel}, from three to fix 


quarters of an inch in diameter. There 


is alſo another not inelegant ſpecies, va- 
- riegated with brown and blue, and a lit- 


tle arcuated. See plate CCLV. fig. 3. 


OLET and DEBET, words uſed in writs, 


Se, to recover rights, &c. See DEBET. 


$OLE-TENANT, one that holds lands, &c. 


in his own right only, without any other 
perſon joined. A perſon muſt be ſeiſed of 
a ſole eſtate to deviſe the fame by will, or 
for the wife to have a dower therein, &c. 
And where a man and his wife hold land 
for their lives, the remainder to their fon, 
in that caſe if the man dies the lord ſhall 
not have heriot, becauſe he does not die 
ſole-tenant. | 


SOLFAING, in muſic, the naming or pro- 


nouncing the ſeveral notes of a ſong by 
the ſyllables ut, re, nu, fa, ſol, &c. and 
in learning to ſing it. 5 
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- oblong and ſomewhat rounded figure, 


80 L. 
To conceive the uſe of this, it is to be 
remembered, that the firſt thing in learn - 


ing to ſing, is to make one raiſe a ſcale 
of notes by tones and ſemi-tones to an 


octave, and deſcend again by the ſame ; 


and thentoraiſe and fall by greater inter- 
vals at a leap, as thirds and fourths, &c, 


and to do all this by beginning at notes 


of different pitch. Then thoſe notes are 
repreſented by lines and ſpaces, to which 


theſe ſyllables are applied, and the learners 


taught to name each line and ſpace there- 
by, which makes what we call ſolfaing, 


the uſe whereof is, that while they are 
learning to tune the degrees and intervals 


of ſound, expreſſed by notes on a line or 


- ſpace,” or learning a ſong to which no 


. words are applied, they may not only do 


it the better by means of articulate ſounds, 
but chiefly, that by knowing the — roo 


8 


and intervals expreſſed by thoſe ſyllables, 
they may more readily know the places 
of the ſemi- tones, and the true diftance of 
the notes. See the article SINGING. 


OLICITOR, or SOLLICITOR, ſolicita- 
tor, a perſon employed to take care of, 


and manage ſuits depending in the courts 


Of the ſeven notes in the french ſcale 


ut, re, mi, fa, oh, la, fi, only four are uſed 
among us in ſinging, as mi, fa, ſol, la: 
their office is principally in ſinging, that 
by applying them to every note of the 


ſcale,” it may not only be pronounced 


With more eaſe, but chiefly that by them 
the tones and ſemitones of the natural 
- ſcale may be better marked out and di- 


ſtinguiſned. This deſign is obtained by 
the four ſyllables fa, /oþ, la, mi. Thus 


from a to /ol is a tone, alſo from ſol to 
la, and from la to mi, without diſtin- 
| N the greater or leſs tone; but 


rom la to fa, alſo from mi to fa, is only 
a ſemitone. If then theſe be applied in 


this order, fa, ſol, la, fa, ſol, la, mi, fa, 


&c. they expreſs the natural ſeries from 
C; and if that be repeated to a ſecond 
or third octave, we ſee by them how to 
expreſs all the different orders of tones 
and ſemi- tones in the diatonic ſeale; and 
{till above i will ſtand fa, ſal, la, and 


come always fa, ſol, la, fa, which are 
repeated invertedly deſcending. 


below it the ſame inverted la, ſol, fa, and 
one mi is always diſtant from another 
an octave, which cannot be ſaid of any 
of the reſt, becauſe after 221 aſcending- 


of law or equity; and thoſe of the lower 
ſort, it is obſerved, are too often made 
uſe of, to the damage of the people, and 
the ' increaſe "of champerty and main- 
tenance. Solicitors are within the ſta- 


tute to be ſworn and admitted by the 


judges, before they are allowed to prac- 
tiſe in our courts, in like manner as at- 


tornies. 


There is alſo a great officer of the law, 
next to the attorney- general, who is ſtil- 
ed the king's ſolicitor- general; who holds 
his office by patent, during the king's 


pleaſure; has the care and concern of 


managing the king's affairs, and has fees 


for pleading, beſides other fees ariſing 


by patents, &c, 
on the privy council; and the attorney- 


8 


He hath his attendance 


general and he were antiently reckoned 
among the officers of the exchequer; they 
have their audience, and come within the 
bar in all other courts. | 


OLID, inphiloſophy, a body whoſe parts 


are ſo firmly connected together, as not 


to give way, or ſlip from each other upon 
the ſmalleſt impreſſion : in which ſenſe 


ſolid ſtands oppoſed to fluid, See the 
article FLUID-and Bopy. 
Geometricians define a ſolid to be the 
third fpecies of magnitude, or that which 
has three dimenſions, viz, length, breadth, 
and thicknels or depth. 
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A ſolid may be conceived to be formed 


by the revolution, or direct motion, of a 
- ſuperficies of any figure whatever, and is 


always terminated or contained under one 
or more planes or ſurfaces, as a ſurface 
- 18 under one or more lines. bY. | 
_ Solids are commonly divided into re- 


* * 


gular and irregular. The regular ſolids 


are thoſe terminated by regular and equal 


planes, and are only 


five in number, 


Dix. the tetrahedron, which conſiſts of 
four equal triangles; the cube, or hexa- 


hedron, of ſix equal ſquares; the octa- 


0 hedron, of eight equal triangles; the do- 


decahedron, of twelve; and the icoſihe- 


. dron, of twenty equal triangles. See the 


articles TETRAHEDRON, CUBE, Se. 


The irregular ſolids are almoſt infinite, 


; 
* 
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7 ticle SPHERE, CYLINDER, Sc. 
SOLID. of leaſt reſiſtance. Sir Iſaac New 


— 
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SOLID BASTION. a 
SOLID, NUMBERS, are thoſe which ariſe 


comprehending all ſuch as do not come 
under the 


definition of regular ſolids; as 
the ſphere, cylinder, cone, parallelogram, 
priſm, parallelopiped, &c. See the ar- 


ton, in his Principia, ſhews, that if there 


be a curve figure, as DNF G (plate 
' CCLVI. fig. 1.) of ſuch a nature, as that 


from any point, as N, taken in its cir- 


By cumference, a pe ndicular NM be let 
fall on the axis AB; and if from a gi- 
ven point, as G, there be drawn the 


right line G R, parallel to a tangent to 


the curve in the point N, cutting the 
axis produced in R, and the proportion 
then be, as NM: GR:: GR 45G x 
GR; the ſolid generated by the revolu- 

tion of this curve about its axis A B, 


when moved ſwiftly in a rare and elaſtic 


medium, will meet with leſs reſiſtance 
from the medium, than any other cir- 


cular ſolid whatever, of the ſame length 
and breadteing. 125 


SoL1D ANGLE, is that formed by three or 


more planes meeting in a point, like the 
point of a diamond well cut. 
See BASTION. 


from the multiplication of a plane num- 
ber, by any other whatſoever; as 18 is 


aſolid number made of 6 (which is plane) 


multiplied by 3; or of 9g multipliced by 2. 


SOLID PROBLEM, in mathematics, is one 


which cannot be geometrically ſolyed un- 
leſs by the interſection of a circle and a 
conic ſæction: or, by the interſection of 
two other conic ſections, beſides the 


circle. 


As to deſcribe an iſoſceles triangle on 
5 right. line, whoſe angle at the 
bale ſhall be triple to that at the vertex, 
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This will help to inſcribe a regular hep- 
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SOL 


tagan in a given circle z and may be re- 
ſo 


b 


ved by the interſection of a parabola, 


and a circle. | | 
This problem alſo helps to inſcribe a no? 


nagon in a circle; and may be ſolved by 


the interſection of a parabola, and an 


hyperbola between its aſymptotes, ix. 


To deſcribe an iſoſceles triangle, whoſe 
angle at the baſe ſhall be quadruple of 
that at the vertex. | | 
And ſuch a problem as this hath four ſo- 
lutions, and no more; | becauſe two co- 


nic ſections can cut one another but in 


four points. | x 
ne of $OL1Ds, on the ſector. See the ar- 


ticle SECTOR, | 
SOLIDS, in anatomy, Sc. denote the con- 


tinent parts of the human body; being a 


congeries of pipes, or veſſels, which con- 


tain a liquor. 


The ſolid parts of the body, though 
equally compoſed of veſſels, are different 
with regard to their conſiſtence; ſome 

being hard, and others ſoft. The hard, 


as the bones and cartilages, give firmneſs 
and attitude to the body, and ſuſtain the 


bother parts: the ſoft parts, either alone, 
or together with the hard, ſerve to ex 


cute the animal functions. 


The ſolids are commonly divided into 


ſimilar or ſimple; and diſſimilar, com- 
pounded, or organic. The ſimilar parts 
are the fibres, membranes, bones, carti- 
lages, ligaments, muſcles, tendons, apo- 


neuroſes, glands, arteries, veins, nerves, 


the ſecretory and excretory canals, and 


the common integuments. See the articles 
 FiBRE, MEMBRANE, Sc. 


The diſſimilar are ſuch as are com- 


poſed of the former, as the viſcera and 


other parts of the body, vi. the head, 
neck, thorax, abdomen, and extremi- 
ties: every one of which is again ſub- 
divided into leſſer portions, See the 
articles HEAD, THORAx, INTESTINES, 
Se. 12 | 


SOLIDAGO, GOLDEN ROD, in botany, 


a genus of the ſpngene/ia-polygamia-ſuper- | 


flua claſs of plants, the receptacle of 
which is naked, the down ſimple, and the 


radii of each corollula about five in num- 


ber: add to this, that the ſquame of 
the cup are imbricated and cloſed. 


* 


The flowers of the golden - rod are of the 


radiated kind, the diſc of which is covered 


with floſcules and ſemi-floſcules, as re- 
preſented in plate CCL. VI. fig. 2 
Golden- rod grows wild in heaths and 
woods, producing ſpikes of yellow flowers 
in 
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derateſy aſtringent and bitter taſte, are 
eſteemed good in diſorders ariſing from 
debility and laxity of the viſcera. 

„ ſoltditas, that erer mat - 
ter, or body, by which it excludes all 
other bodies from the place which itſelf 
poſſeſſes: and as it would be abſurd to 
ſuppoſe, that two bodies could poſſeſs one 

and the ſame place at the ſame time, it 

follows, that the ſofteſt bodies are equally 
ſolid with the hardeſt. See the articles 
MATTER and IMPENETRABILITY. 
Among geometricians, the ſolidity of a 


body denotes the quantity or ſpace con- 


tained in it; and is called alſo its ſolid 
content, which may be ſeen under the feye- 
ral articles CUBE, CYLINDER, SPHERE, 
PYRAMID, Cong, Sc. | 
$OLIDITY, in architecture, is applied both 
to the conſiſtence of the ground, whereon 
the foundation of a building is laid ; and 
to a maſſive in maſonry, of extraordina- 
thickneſs, without any cavity within. 
SOLILOQUY, ſoliloguium, a reaſoning or 
diſcourſe which a man holds with him- 


ſelf; or, more properly, according to 


. Papias, it is a diſcourſe by way of anſwer 
to a queſtion, that a man propoſes to 
Hhimſelf. \ 
Soliloquies are become very common 
things on the modern ſtage; yet can no- 
thing de more inartificial, or more un- 
natural, than an actor's making long 
ſpeeches to himſelf, to convey his inten- 
tions to the audience. Where ſuch diſ- 
coveries are neceſſary to be made, the poet 


ſhould rather take care to give the drama- 


tic perſons ſuch confidants as may neceſ- 
p farily ſhare their inmoſt thoughts, by 
which means they will he more naturally 
- 1 conveyed to the audience: yet is even 
this a ſhift, an accurate poet would not be 
found to have occaſion for. The uſe and 
abuſe of ſoliloquies is well delivered by 


the duke of Buckingham, in the follow- 


ing lines : | Zh 
Soliloquies had need be very few, 
Extremely ſhort, and ſpoke in paſſion too. 
Ourlovers talking to themſelves, for want 
Of others, make the pit their confidant; 
Nor is the matter mended yet, if thus 
They truſt a friend, only to tell it us. 
SOLINGEN, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Weſtphalia and dutchy of Berg, 
fifteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Duſſeldorp. 
SOLIS via. See the article Vie. 
SOLITARY, ſolitarius, ſomething retir- 
ed, or in private, remote from the com- 
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4 yang or commerce of others of the ſame 
; cles. | ED ey 
SOLLT ARIES, à denomination of nuns 

of St. Peter of Alcantara, inſtituted in 
1676, the deſign of which is to imitate 
the ſevere penitent life of that ſaint: thus 
they are to keep a continual ſilence, ne- 
ver to open their mouths to any body but 
themſelves; employ their time wholly in 
ſpiritual exerciſes; and leave the temporal 
concerns to a number of maids, who have 
a particular ſuperior in a ſeparate part of 
the monaſtery: they always go bare · foot; 
ed, without ſandals; gird themſelves with 
a thick cord, and wear no linne. 
SOLITAURILIA. See the article Svo- 
VETAURILIA, 7 b int 
SOLMS, the capital of the county of Solms, 
in the landgraviate of Heſſe- Caſſel, in 
Germany, chirty- five miles north of 
Frankfort. e 
SOLO, in muſic, a term uſed in pieces con- 
liſting. of ſeveral , to mark thoſe that 
are to perform alone: it is ſometimes de- 
noted by 8. e SHE ER 
When two or three parts play, or ſing, 
ſeparately from the 2 dos 
are called a dio ſoli, a tre ſoli, Sc. 
SOLOMON's 18 LANDS, a cluſter of iflands 
in the Pacific ocean, ſituated between 
2302 and 140 weſt longit. and between 
79 and 129 ſouth latitude, © 
SOLOMON'sS . SEAL, in botany. See the 
article Pol V Oο ATU. 
SOLOTHURN, or SOLEURE, one of the 
cantons of Switzerland, lying between 


4 1 


north, and the latter on the ſouth, - 
The city of Solothurn, capital of the ſaid 
canton, is ſituated in eaſt long. 7 15, 

and north lat. 47 18. 
SOLSTICE, in aſtronomy, that time when 
the ſun is in one of the ſolſtitial points; 
that is, when he is at his greateſt diſtance 
from the equator, thus called, becauſe 
he then appears to ſtand ſtill, and not to 
change his diſtance from the equator for 
ſome time; an appearance owing to the 
obliquity of our ſphere, and which thoſe 
| living under the equator are ſtrangers to. 
The ſolſtices are two in each year, the 
æſtival or ſummer-folſtice, and the hyem- 
al or winter · ſolſtice: the ſummer-ſolſtice 
is when the ſun ſeems to deſeribe the tro · 
— of cancer, which is on june 22, when 
e makes the longeſt day: the winter- 
ſolſtice is when the ſun enters the firſt de- 
gree, or ſeems to deſcribe the tropic of 
capricorn, which is on December 52 


thoſe of Baſil and Bern, the former on the 
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hen he makes the ſhorteſt day. See the 
article TROPIC; „ 

This is to be underſtood as in our nor- 
thern hemiſphere; for in the ſouthern, 
the ſun's entrance into capricorn makes 
the ſummer ſolſtice, and that into can- 
cer the winter · ſolſtice. See the article 

611. | | 5 
The two points of the ecliptic, wherein 
the ſun's greateſt aſcent above the equa- 
tor, and his deſcent below it, are termi- 
nated, are called the ſolſtitial points; 
and a circle, ſuppoſed to paſs through the 
les of the world and theſe points, is 
called the folſtitial colure. See the article 

_ COLURE., EO IA BY 
The ſummer · ſolſtitial point is in the be- 
ginning of the firſt degree of cancer, and 
is calldithe æſtival or ſummer- point; and 
the winter - ſolſtitial point is in the begin- 
ning of the firſt degree of capricorn, and 


t is called the winter-point. . Theſe two 

- points are diametrically oppoſite to each 
other. | "HR 

5 SOLVENT, the ſame with diſſolvent. See 


the article D1SSOLVENT. | 
SOLU TION, in chemiſtry, denotes an in- 
timate mixure of ſolid bodies with fluids, 
ſo as ſeemingly to form one homogene 
liquor: the diſſolving fluid is termed 
the diſſolvent or menſtruum. See the ar- 
ticles D1$$OLVENT and MENSTRUUM. 
The principles of ſolution have been al- 


 STRUUM. | | | 
As to the manner of effecting ſolutions, it 
varies according to the different ſolvents 
uſed for that purpoſe, and is reduced to 
the following. heads by Boerhaave : 1. 
Solution is perſormed by water, by dilut- 
ing, infuſing; boiling, Jiilling, mixing, 
fermenting, putrefying, and ſeparating. 


ing, diſtilling, mixing, ſeparating; but not 
by fermenting, or by putrefying. 3. 
With fire, by calcining, roaſting, burn- 
ing, melting, ſubliming, mixing, ſepa- 
rating, and promoting ſeveral other ope- 
rations. 4. With the aſſiſtance of air, 
by fermenting, putrefying, agitating, 


y exciting, and adding other parts capable 
olſtice of diffolving. 5. With fermented ſpi- 

e tro · rits, by diluting, infuſing, boiling, di- 
when ſtilling, mixing, and making oils thin- 
inter- ner. 6. With alkaline ſalts, by calcin- 
ſt de- ing, torrefying, burning, melting, mix- 
pic of ing, and ſeparating, according to the va- 

1 22, rious force of a dry fire employed. 7. 
when By volatile alkaline falts, by ſubliming 


in the dry way; and by diluting, dit- 


* 


ready explained under the article MEN - 


2. With oil, by diluting, infuſing, boil- 


EN 
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tiling, and digeſting in the moiſt way. 


8. With fixed alkaline ſalts, aſſiſted and 


moved by water and fire, by digeſting, 


| boiling, diluting, ſeparating, and mix- 


ing. 9. With fixed acid ſalts, as thoſe of 
alum, ſulphur, and vitriol ; either ſe- 


parately in a liquid form, or in their 


calxes, by diluting, boiling, diſtilli 

digeſting : or in a dry "72 by MM. 
cining, roaſting, burning, and diſtilling.. 
10. With volatile acid ſalts, by diluting, 


digeſting, diſtilling and inſinuating. 11. 


With compound ſalts and ſoaps, by cal- 
cining, ſubliming, diſtilling, and digeſt- 


12. With metals, by fuſion and amal- 


mation. See- the articles DILUTING, 
ISTILLING, @c. _ h 


In pharmacy, however, the pride oh 


menſtrua are water, vinous ſpirits 

and acid and alkaline 1 "IN 
Water is the diffolvent of all falts, veget- 
able gums, and of animal jellies : of the 
firſt it diſſolves only a determinate quan- 
tity, though of one kind of ſalt /more 
than another ; and being thus ſaturated, 


leaves any additional quantity of the 


ſame falt untouched : but it is never ſatu- 
rated with the two latter, uniting rea- 


dily with any proportions of them, and 


forming, with different quantities, li- 


ing, either in a dry or a liquid ferm. 


uors of different conſiſtencies. When aſ- 
iſted by trituration, it likewiſe diſſolyes 


the vegetable gummy reſins, as ammoni- 


acum and myrrh; the ſolutions of which, 
though imperfect, or not tranſparent, 
but turbid and of a milky hue, are ne- 
vertheleſs applicable to valuable purpoſes 
in medicine. a 

Rectified ſpirit of wine diſſolves the eſſen - 
tial oils and reſins of vegetables, the pure 
diſtilled oils of animals, and ſoaps ; 
though it does not act upon the expreſſed 
oil and fixed alkaline ſalt of which ſoap is 
made: it alſo, by the aſſiſtance of heat, 


diſſolves volatile alkaline ſalts, but more 


eſpecially the neutral ones, as the ſal diu- 
reticus, &c. e eee | 

Oils diſſolve vegetable reſins and balſams, 
wax, animal fats, mineral bitumens, ſul- 
phur, and certain metallic ſubſtances, 
particularly lead: however, the expreſſ - 
ed oils are more powerful menſtrua ſor 
moſt of theſe bodies, than the oils ob- 
tained by diſtillation; becauſe the former 
are more capable of ſuſtaining, without 


injury, a ſtrong degree of heat, which, 


in molt cafes, is necelſary to enable them 
to act. | | 


Acids. 


— 


4 


F 
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Acids diſſolve alkaline falts and earths, 
and metallic ſubſtances : however, the 


» FP 


9 


different acids differ greatly in their acti- 
on _ theſe laſt, The vegetable acids 


diſſolve a conſiderable quantity of zinc, 


- Iron, copper, and tin; and extract fo 
much from the metallic part of anti- 
mony as to become powerfully emetic : 
- they likewiſe diſſolve lead, if previouſly 
. calcined; but more copiovſly, if cor- 


roded by their ſteam, 


The marine acid 


. diſſolves zinc, iron, and copper; and 


though it ſcarce acts upon any other me- 


tallic ſubſtance, in the common way, 


may nevertheleſs be artfully combined 
with them all, except gold: ſuch is the 


corroſive ſublimate of the ſhops. The 


nitrous acid is the common menſtruum 


of all metallic ſubſtances, except gold 


and the antimonial ſemi- metal, which 


are ſoluble only in a mixture of the ni- 


- trous and marine acids, called aqua re- 


\ gia. The vitriolic acid eafily diſſolves 


zinc, iron, and copper: and may be 
made to corrode, or imperfectly diſſolve, 


moſt of the other metals. 


See ACID. 


Alkaline lixivia diſſolves oils, reſins, and 


- fulphur ; but their power is greatly pro- 


common cauſtics. 


moted by the addition of quick-lime, as 
is evident in the making of ſoap and the 
Thus aſſiſted, they 


reduce the fleſh, bones, and other ſolid 


$75 matter. 3 , 


parts of animals, into a gelatinous 


Solutions made in water and in ſpirit of 
wine, poſſeſs the virtues of the bodies 


- difſolved ; whereas oils generally blunt 
its activity, and acids and alkalies alter 


natural qualities. Hence watery and 
1 liquors are the only proper men- 
ſtrua of the native virtues of vegetable 


and animal matters. 


Moſt of the foregoing ſolutions are eaſily 
effected 6 
the body to be ditfolved, and ſuffering 
them to ſtand together, for ſome time, 
expoſed to a ſuitable warmth: a ſtrong 


pouring the menſtruum on 


heat is generally neceſſary to enable oils 


and alkaline liquors to perform their 
office. The action of acids is uſually 
accompanied with heat, efferveſcence, and 

a a copious diſcharge of tumes. 
the fumes; which ariſe durin 

- Jution of ſome metals in the vitriolic acid, 
prove inflammable, the operator ought 
to be careful, leſt, by the imprudent ap- 


And as 
the diſſo- 


proach of a candle, the exhaling vapour 
be ſet on fire. 

Solution is much facilitated, by,powder- 
ing luch tenacious bodies as ae iriable z 
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anqd ſlicing, or raſping, into ſmall parts 
ſuch whole Wee 4. not admit of 
being powdered : this, in ſome'cafes, is 
of fach importance, that the operation 
roves extremely tedious, if it be neg- 
ected. In ſolutions of metals, earths, 
or ſalts, with acid ſpirits, care ſhould be 
taken not to mix them too haſtily, 
otherwiſe the ebulition will "cauſe the 
mixed liquor to overflow the veſlels ; 
and, in fome caſes, the unmanageable 
heat, together with the noxious fumes, 
will give the operator great embarraſ- 
ment. 1 ; Ky 
But beſides the ſolutions made by adding 
fluid menſtruums to the bodies to be 
3 liſſolved, there is another kind, called 
deliquiation, or ſolution per deliquium, 
in which the moiſture of the air is the 
menſtruum. It is performed by expoſing 
the matter to be diſſolved to the air, in 
_cellars, or other damp places; for fixed 
alkaline and neutral ſalts, and ſome me- 
tallic ſalts, being thus expoſed, attract 
its humidity, and at length become li- 
uid. Some ſubſtances, not diſſoluble by 
the application of water in its groſſer 
form, as the butter of antimony, are 
caſily liquified by this ſlow action of the 
aerial moiſture. See ANTIMONY. 
SOLUTION, in algebra and geometry, 
is the anſwering a queſtion, or the reſolv- 
ing any problem propoſed. See the arti- 
cles ALGEBRA and GEOMETRY. 
SOLUTION of continuity, in ſurgery, is the 
ſeparation of the natural coheſion of the 
ſolid parts of the body, by a wound. 
See CONTINUITY and WOUND. 
SOLUTTIVE, an appellation given to lax- 
ative and looſening medicines. ' See the 
article LAXATIVE. 5 ; 
_ Solutive tartar is a preparation of tartar, 
made by boiling eight ounces of cream 
of tartar with four ounces of fixed ſalt of 
"tartar. See TARTAR. * 
SOMERSE TSHIRE, a county of Eng- 
land, fituated on the Briſtol- channel, 
and bounded by Wiltſhire, on the eaſt; 
by Dorſetſhire, on the ſouth ;- and by 
Devonſhire, on the weſt : it is famous for 
the cloth manufacture. 
SOMERTON, a market-town of Somer- 
ſetſhire, twelve miles ſouth of Wells. 
SOMME, a river of France, which run- 
ing from eaſt to weſt through Picardy, 
by Amiens and Abbeville, falls into the 
Britiſh- channel near St. Vallery. 


5 


- SOMMIERS, a town of Languedoc, in 


France, fourteen miles north- eaſt of 


: Montpelier 3 g 4 
| SOMNAMBULI, 
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SOMNAMBULLT, in {mbdicine, perſons 


who walle in their ſleep, otherwiſe called 
- »»notambuli.: See Noc rAuUTII. 
SOMNIFEROUS, or SOPORIFEROUS. | 


See the article SOPORIFEROUS, © 
SOMNOLENTUM coma, in medicine. 
- \ See the article COMA, © OS 


SON, jilaus, an appellation given to a male 


child, conſidered in the relation he bears 
to his parents. ; 


A baſtard is termed an illegitimate, or 


natural fon. See BASTARD. 
SON TA, in muſic, a piece, or compo- 
-- ſition, intended to be performed by in- 


ſtruments only; in which ſenſe it ſtands 


| . oppoſed to cantata, or a piece deſigned 
for the voice. See CA TATA. 


There are fonatas from one to eight 


parts, but utually they are performed by 


à ſingle violin, or with two violins and a 


thorough baſs for the harpſichord, and 
frequently a more figured baſs for the 


dals-viol. | | 
Sonatas, though extremely numerous, 


are reduced by the Italians to two kinds: 


x. Thole proper for church-muſic, which 
uſually begin with à grave and ſolemn 


motion, and afterwards ſtrike into a briſk- ' 
er and gayer manner: theſe are what 
call ſonatas. 2 


they more peculiarly 
Thoſe fer the chamber, being little pieces 
for dancing. 


SONCHUS the $OW-THISTLE, in bota- 


ny, a genus of the Hugengſia- polygamia- 
equals claſs of 


form; and the leſſer corollulæ of which 
it is compofed, monopetalous, linear, 


and quinquedentated : the ftamina are 
five very ſhort capillary filaments : there 


is no pericarpium but the cup, which 


cloles for that purpoſe, and within it are 
the ſeeds, ſomewhat oblong, winged 


with down, and affixed to the thala- 


mus, or receptacle. See plate CCLVI. 


fig. 2 5 ' S SELLS 
Sonchus is accounted cooling and attenu- 


ant, and accortlingly preſcribed in the 
ſtranguries, as alſo in inflammations of 
- SONNITES, among the mahometans, an 


all kinds, to be applied externally in the 
form of a cataplaſm. 1 155 
SONCINO, a town of the dutchy of Milan, 


in Italy, thirty-three miles eatt of the 


city of Milan, | | 
SONDRIO, a town of the Griſons, being 


the capital of the Valteline: eaſt long. 


9 ol, north lat. 46% 15%. 


SONG, in poetry, a little compoſition, 
conſiſting of ealy and natural verſes, ſet 


do a tune in order to be ſung. 


* 5 


through the whole ; ſo, in every regular 
and meiodious ſong, there is one note 


lants, the compound 
flower of Which is imbricated and uni- 


n * c * . 
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The ſong much reſembles the magrigal, 
and-ſtj]l more the ode, which is nothing 


; 
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but à ſong according to the antient rules. * 


See MADRIGAL and Opt. 


The ſubject of a ſong is uſually Jove or 


wine; whence M. le Brun deſines 
a modern Jong to be either à ſoft and 
amorous, or a lively and bacchic thonght, 
expreſſed in a few words. But, be the 
lubject of the ſong what it will, the ver- 


ſes are to be eaſy, flowing, and natutal, 
and mult contain a certain harmeonx 
which neither ſhocks the reaſon or the 


ear, and which unites. poetry and muſic | 


. agreeably together, WED 
SONG, in muſic, is applied in general to a 
| ſingle piece of muſic, whether contrived. 


for the voice or an inſtrument. See the 
article COMPOSTCION, * IRE NS. 
A ſong, ſays Mr. Malcolm,” may be 
compared to an oration': for as, in this 
latter, there is a ſubject, wiz. ſome per- 


' fon or thing the ditcourſe is referred to, 


and which is always to be kept in'view 


which regulates the' reſt 5 wherein the 
ſong begins, and at laſt ends; und which 
is, as it were, the principal matter, or 
muſical ſubject, to be regarded in the 
whole courſe of the ſong; and this 
principal or fundamental note is called the 
key of the ſong. See KE . 


: SONNA, a book of mahometan traditions, 


wherein all the orthodox muſſulmen are 
required to believe. See B s. 


SONNET, in poetry, a compoſition con- 


tained in fourteen verſes, wis two 
ſtanzas, or meaſures, of four verſes each, 
and two of three; the <ight*ficſt'yerſes 
being all in three rbimes . 
The ſonnet is of italian origin, and 
Petrarch is allowed to be its fathers It 
is held the moſt difficult and artful of all 
compeſitions, as requiring the dtmoſt 
accuracy and exactneſs. It thould end 


with ſome pretty and ingenious thought, 


and its cloſe ſhould be particularly beau 
tiful, otherwiſe the ſonnet 1s-naught.. 


appellation. given to the orthodox muſs 
ſulmen, or true believers 3 in oppoſition, , 
to the ſeveral heretical ſects, particularly 
the ſchiitesz' or "followers of Ali. | 
The ſons:ites are fo called from their be- 
lieving in the ſonna, or book of 'mako- 


metan traditions; which the ſchiites 


reject as apocryphal. The Turks aſſume 
the name of ſonnites in oppoſition to the 


Perſians, who are ſchiites. 
17 D 8 SOOP, 


8 1 J 
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SOOP, or SOUP: See 8b. 
500 F, ful 

from wood, and other ſuel, along wit 
2 the ſmoke ; or rather, it is the ſmoke it- 
E- ſelf, fixed and gathered on the ſides of 
1 5 7 chimney. e 
Wood-loot is of a ſhining black colour, 


A dicinal purpoſes, being in hyſterical 
caſes, in which it is ſometimes exhibited 
„an, conjunction with the fetid gums. 
The yolatile.ſalt-and. ſpirit of ſoot are, 
When ſufficiently — not different 
in quality from thoſe of animal ſub- 
ſtances ; though ſome prefer them in 
vdervous complaints, and particularly in 


made thus : take of wood ſoot, two 
--* ounces z of aſa ſcetida, one ounce; and 
pPrcoſ - ſpirit, two pints 1 digeſt and ſtrain. 
1 |: is good pot only in (hyſterical caſes, 


diſor ders. 
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lands that have been over run with mols ; 
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purpose than that of wood. The dyers 
»SOFE, or So Ar. See S0 Ap. 

-$QPHI, or 80 Fly a title given to the em- 

peror of \Perſiaz+importing as much as 


— — 


more abſolute than thtt of the ſophi of 
Persia? 180 E Ts 


441] long. 24% north lat. 420 3000 1 
SOPHISM, eeieha, in logic, Sc. an ar- 
þ--- gymentwhich- carries much of the appear- 
i ance of truth, and yet deads into error. 
bete is ſome need of a particular de- 


nmeſt detect and ſolve them. 
. The firſt: fort of ſophiſm is called 


. dias not granted. 3. That ſort of fallacy 


ta the petititio principii. 4. The next 


1 29 2 


f 
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hong which is merely accidental to its 


„ à volatile matter, ariſing Fre 


"+4 difagreeable ſmell, and an acrid, bitter 
1 aud nauſeous tane; its chief uſe, for nie- 


epileptie caſes. The 1inQture of ſoot is 


divided ſenſe, 
compounded one. This ſort of ſophiſm 


n is committed when the word all is taken 
but alſo in epilepſies, and other nervous 


Sogt makes an excellent manure for cold 
but the, ſopt of ſea - coals is better ſor this 


Alo make conſiderable uſe of ſoot, for a 


SOPHIA. is-alſoa city of Turky, in Eu- 
rope, in the province of Bulgaria: eaſt or phraſes. ner 1/14 
9 But, where ſuch groſs equivocations and 


] ambiguities appear in arguments, there 


” -- {exiptian of theſe fallacious , arguments, 
++ that we may with more eaſe and readi- 


isnoratio elenchi ;; or a, miſtake. of the 
„ Adueſtion. 2. The next ſophiſm is caljed 
petitio principit, or a ſuppoſition. of what 


+ [+ Which 45 eplled a circle, is very near a-kin 


fort of ſophiſm is called non cauſa pro 
cecauſa, or the aſſignation of a falſe-caule. 
8. The nextis called fallacia aecidentis, 
dor a ſophiſm, wherein we proncunce 
concerning the nature and eſſential pro- 
Perties of any ſubject, according to ſome- 
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he next ſophiſm borders upon the- 


ſormer; and that is when we argue 
from that which is true, abſolutely, ſim- 


pl „and abſtracted from all eircum- 


ſtances: this is called, in the ſ(chools, 


a _— a dicto ſecundum quid ad dictum 


Ampliciter. This ſort of ſophiſm has alſo 
its reverſe ; as, when we argue from that 


which is true, ſimply and abſolutely, to 


prove the ſame thing true in all particular 


eircumſtances Whatſoever. 7, The ſo- 


philins of compoſition and divifion come 


next to be mentioned. The ſophitm- of 


compoſition is, when we infer any thing 
concerning ideas in a compoun 


ſenſe, 
which is only true in a divided ſenſe. 


The fophiſm of diviſion. is, when we in- 


ſer. the lame thing concerning ideas in a 
ich is only true in a 


in a collective and diſtributive ſenſe, 
without a due diſtinction. It is the ſame 


fallacy, when the univerſal word all, or 


70, refers to ſpecies in one propoſition, 
and to the individuals in another. 8. 
The laſt ſort of ſophiſms ariſes from our 


abuſe of the ambiguity of words, which 
is the dargeſt and moſt extenſive kind of 
fallacy ; and, indeed, ſeveral of the for- 


mer fallacies might be veduced to this 


: | head. When the words or phraſes are 
.» iſer age, or pfiff pher. There is no 


prince inthe. world, whoſe authority is 


plainly equivocal, they are called ſo- 
phiſms of equivocation. This ſophiſm, 


as well as the foregoing, aud all of 


the like nature, are ſolyed by ſhewing 
the different ſenſes of the words, terms, 


OS 


is little danger in impoſing on ourſelves 


or others; the greateit danger, and what 
. . we are perpetually expoſed to, in reaſon · 
ing, is, where the two ſenſes or ſignifica - 
tions of one term are near a: kin, and 
- Not plainly diſtinguiſned; and yet are 
ſufficiently differ: nt in their ſenſe to lead 


us into great miſtakes, it we are not 


watchful. And, indeed, the greateſt 


part of controverſies, in the ſacred or 


ent ideas conveyed by them. 


There is, after all theſe, another ſort of 
ſophilin, which is wont to be called an 


imperfect enumeration or a ſalſe induc- 


tion, when, from a few, experiments or 


obſervations, men infer general theorems 
and univerſal propoſitions. 


«6h tid rfl rem . - / 
that are put upon words, and the differ- 


 SOPHIST, à perſon who uſes: ſop 
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- with a view to (deceive thoſe he would 
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hiſms, SORGUM, a plant called by Linnzus 


3 


SOR. 


holcus. See the article Hot cus. 


perſuade or convince. See the preced- SORITES, in logic, a ſpecies of reaſon- 


mag _artietes © © | i 
SOPHISTICATION; the adulterating 
any thing with what is not good - or 
genuine; a practice too common in the 
making up medicines for ſale; as alſo 
among vintners, diſtiflers,, and others, 
who are accuſed of ſophiſticating their 
wines, ſpirits, | oils, &c. by mixing 
with them cheaper and coarfer materials: 
und, in many caſes, the cheat is carried 
on ſo artfully as te deceive the beit 
judges. See Wing, SPIRIT, Oil, 
Sc. and the articles HYDROMETER and 
HyDROSTATICAL BALLANCE. © 


| SOPHORA, in botany, a genus of plants 


belonging to the decandria monogynia 
dlaſs, with a papilionaceous flower: its 
fruit is @ very long and ſlender unilocular 
pod, containing a great many roundiſh 

ſeeds. It agrees in every thing with the 
diadelphia and papitionaceouns plants, 
except that its ſtamina is diſtin and 


SOPORIFIC, or SOPOKIFEROUS, MEDI- 


ers, are thoſe capable of procuring 


 fleep, as opiates, c. SeeOpraTEes, &c. 
SOPOROUS, SLEEPY or DRowsY DIs- 
Easts, are the coma, lethargy, and 
carus z to which ſome add the apoplexy. 
See Coma, LETHARGY, Se. 
SOPRON, a city of lower Hungary, 
thirty miles ſouth of Vienna. 
SORA, a town of the kingdom of Naples, 
fifty miles north of the city of Naples. 
SORAW, a town of upper Saxony, near 
the confines of Sileſia: caſt long. 15? 200, 
north lat. 51* 380%. | 
SORBON, or SORBONNE, the houſe or 


college of the faculty of theology, in the 


univerſity: of Paris; ſometimes alſo uſed 
for the faculty itſelf, becauſe it uſually 
aſſembles in the houſe of the ſorbon. 
| SORBUS, che 8ERVICE and QUICKEN= 


TREE, in botany, a genus of the zco- 


ſandria monogyma claſs of plants, the 

flower of which conſiſts of five hollow 
and roundiſhpetals ; and its fruit is a loft, 
.  globoſe, and umbilicated berry, contain- 

ing three oblong and cartilaginous ſeeds. 
SORCERY, the'crime of witch-craft, or 
. divination by the affiſtance of evil ſpirits. 
_ See the article WircH-CRAFT., 
SORET), a province of the hither India, 
- lying northwards'of Guzerat : its chief 


. 


town is Jaganat, , f 


SOREX, the SHREW-MOUSE, in zoology. 


See the article SHREW, 


ing, in which a great number of propo- 
. are ſo linked together, that the 
predieate of the one becomes continually 
the ſubject of the next following, till at 
laſt a concluſion is formed by ringmg. 
together the ſubjeck of the 2 - 
tion and the predicate of the laft'; ſuch 
is the following argument, Jod is omni- 
potent; an omnipotent being can do 
every thing poſſible; a being that can do 
every thing poſſible, can do whatever in- 
volves not à contradiction; therefore, 
God can do whatever involves not a con- 
tradiction.“ f 
This combination of propoſitions may be 
continued to any length we pleaſe, Wich- 
out in the leaſt weakening the ground up- 
on which the concluſion reſts; and the rea» 
ſon is, becauſe the ſorites may be reſolved 
into as many fimple ſyllogiſms as there 
are middle terms in it; and the con- 
cluſion of the laſt ſyllogiſm is univerally 
found to be the ſame with the concluſion 
of the ſorites. See SYLLOGISM:. 
SORRANCE, among farriers, a malady 
incident to horſes; of which there are 
two kinds: 1. An evil counted twofold, 
as either an evil ſtate or compoſition of a 
| horſe's body; which is to be obſerved 
either by the ſhape, number, quantity, 
or fight of the member ill affected or 
diſeaſed, 2. It is uſed for the looſening 
and diviſion of an unity, which as it may 
change diverſely, fo it has divers names 
accordingly; for if ſuch a looſening and 
diviſion be in a bone, then it is called a 
fracture; if in any fleſhy part, a 
wound or ulcer; if in the veins, a rup- - 
ture; if in the finews, a convulſion or 
cramp; and if in the ſkin, an excoria- 
tion. =% 2 
Sorrance-water is a ſolution of roman= 
vitrjol and ſome other ingredients,” in 
vinegar: it is much eſteemed as a"rethe- 
dy in many of the diſeaſes of horſes,” but 
_ elpecially the bor eee 
SORREL, or COMMON SORREL, Ac, 
in botany, x'ſpecies of fumék:, Ses the 
// oo HT 2 OE 
The ſceds of this plant ars eftethhed 
- aftringent and good in dfärrhceas, en- 
teries, and hamorchages.” 
Wood-SORRET, 0xXalts, oxys, or © a&yotder, 
in botany, a genus of the  decardria- 
pentagynia clats of plants; the corolla of 
which is divided into five parts, which c- 
here only by their ungues, and are exec, 
171 D 2 ___ obtuilc, 


0 


+ 2 
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pentagonal capſule, containing five cells, 
with roundiſh ſeeds. R 
The leaves of wood ſorrel are of a very 
gagrecable acid taſte, and are recom- 
mended in teyers of all kinds, and the 
ſcurvy: there is a conſerve of them kept 
in the ſhops, as a refrigerant. | 
SORREL-COLOUR, in the manege, is a 
reddiſh colour, generally thought to be 
a ſigu of x good hoſe, _ | 
SORRENTO, a city and port-town of the 
kingdom of Naples, eighteen miles ſouth 
of that city. | 
| SORTILEGE, fortilegium, a ſpecies of 
. divination, performed by means of ſortes 
or lots. | a 
. The ſortes preneſtinæ, ſamous in anti- 
quity, conſiſted in E a number of 
letters, or even whole words, into an 
urn; and then, aſter ſhaking them to- 
gether, they were thrown on the ground, 
and whatever ſentences could be made 
out from them conſtituted the anſwer of 
the oracle. CB 5 
Another kind of ſortes conſiſted in taking 
ſome celebrated pet, as Homer or Vir- 
gil, and opefting the book, whatever 
prelented itſelf firſt to the eye made the 
anſwer: and hence it got the name of ſor- 
tes homericz, andſortes virgilianz, &c. 
The ſuperſtitious among the antient 
chriſtians practiſed a ſimiliar kind of di- 
vination, by opening the Old and New 
Teſtament; whence jt got the name of 
| ſortes ſanctorum. A 5 
ö SORY, or Rus Wa, in natural hiſtory, a 
Vb vitriolic mineral, ſormed of Ca, 
ſulphureous, and earthen matter; being 
truly an ore of blue vitriol, or of the 
vitriol of copper alone, there not appear- 
ing to be a grain of any ting approach- 
ing to iron in it, | 
It is found in looſe maſſes of different 
ſizes, and moſily' of a blackiſh colour, 


3s found in many parts of Turky and in 
vitriol, which may be ſeparated from it 


fory, then expoſing it to a moiſt air for 
re or four days, and laſtly boiling it 


this liquor be filtrated and evaporated in 


the uſual manner to a pellicle, and then 
ſet in a cool place to ſhoot, there will be 
found eryſtals of pure blue vitriol adhering 


to the ſides of the veſſel. See VIT RIO. 


miles north - eaſt of Nice, 


6 Es! 5 
obtuſe, and emarginated: the fruit is a SOSPIRO, in the italian muſic, denotes 2 


._ though ſometimes reddiſh or bluiſh, It 
Germany, where it is wrought for blue 


dy a very eaſy procels, by powderipg the 


in ſix times its weight of water: for if 


SOSPELLO, a town of Piedmont, fifteen 


/ 
4 2 
Scho 
a 7 


pauſe equal to the time of a crotchet. 


80 TERIA, in warns )facrifices offered 


to the gods for delivering a perſon from 
danger; as alſo poetical pieces compoled 
for the ſame purpoſe, + js 


: 
* o 


SO TOVENTO-isLAups are ſituated on 


the coaſt of Terra Firma; the chief of 


which are Trinidad, Margaretta, Tortuga, 
Sc. They are alſo called the leſſer Antilles. 
SOU, or Sol, a french coin. See Cor. 


SOVANA, a town of Tuſcany, in Italy, 


ſituated on the confines of the pope's tertt- 
tories, twenty-five miles welt of Orvietto. 
SOUBISE, a town of Guienne, in France, 
ſituated on the river Charente, ſeventeen 
miles ſouth of Rochelle. | 
SOUGH, among miners, denotes a paſſage 
dug under ground, to convey off water 
from mines. See MIN E. 85 
SOVERAIGN, ſiqpremus, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, ſignifies the Supreme Being, or 
God. See the article Gov. | 


SOVERAIGN," in matters of government, 


is applied to the ſupreme magiſtrate, 
or magiſtrates, of an independent go- 
vernment or ſtate; by | 
rity is only bounded by the laws of God, 
of nature, and the fundamental Jaws of 
the ſtate: ſuch are kings, princes, &c. 
SOVERAIGN is alſo an appellation given to 
the ſupreme courts of judicature. See 
the article COURT. Way - 
SOUVILLAC, a town of Guienne, in 
France, thirty-two miles north' of Ca- 
hors: eaſt long. 19 12“, north lat. 45“. 
SOUL, anima, in philoſophy, a ſpiritual 
ſubſtance, which animates the bodies of 
living creatures: it is the principle of 
life and activity within them. See the 
articles ANIMAL, LIE, SPIRIT, Sc. 
Various have been the opinions of phi- 
loſophers concerning the ſubſtance of the 
human ſoul, The epicureans thought it 
a ſubtle air, compoſed of their atoms, or 
primitive corpuſcles. The Roics, on the 
contrary, maintained it was a flame, or 
portion of heavenly light. And the car- 
.  teſians make thinking the eſfence of the 
ſou]. - Others, again, hold, that man is 
endowed with three kinds of ſoul, vix. 
the rational, which is purely ſpiritual, 
and infuſed by the immediate inſpiration 
of God; the irrational or ſenſative, 


which being common to man and brutes, 


s ſuppoſed to he formed of the elements.; 
_ and laſtly, the vegetative foul, or prin- 

| Ciple of growth and nutrition, as the 
firſt is of underſtanding, aud the ſecond 
of animal life, | 9 5 

| Lord 


by reaſon their autho- 


7 
14. ˖( v——v ͤ⁵;8 . 
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Lord Bacon obſerves, that there are many parts one with another, their motion and . 


excellencies in the human foul above 


thoſe of brutes; and that where ſo many 


and ſuch great excellencies are found, a 


tpecific difference ſhould always be made. 
Hence he highly diſapproves of the con- 


ſophers in treating of the functions of the 
human ſoul, as if it differed in degree 
rather than kind from the ſouls of brutes. 


However, he allows, that the doctrine 


concerning the rational ſoul of man muſt 


be deduced from revelation : for as its 
ſubſtauee, in its creation, was not 


formed out of the maſs of heaven and 
earth, but immediately inſpired by God; 
and as the laws of the heavenly bodies, 
together with thoſe of our earth, make 


the lubject of philoſophy, fo. no know- 


ledge of the ſubſtance of the rational 
ſoul can be had from philolophy. But 
he might have ſaid the ſame of corporeal 
ſubſtances, ſince, as Mr. Locke juſtly 
obſerves, we have no idea of one more 
than of the other. See EssEM ex. 

It is only from the primary, or eſſential, 


qualities of body, wiz. extenſion, ſoli- 
dity, &c. that we form an idea of it; 
and why may we not frame the complex 


idea of a foul, or ſpirit, from the opera- 


tions of thinking, underſtanding, will- 
ing, Sc. which are experiments in our- ' 


(elves? This idea of an immaterial 
ſubſtance is as clear as that we have of a 
material one: for though this notion of 
immaterial ſubſtances may be attended 


with difficulties, we have no more reaſon 


to deny or doubt of its truth, than we 


have to deny or doubt of the exiſtence of 


the body. ' SeeEXtsTENCE. 
That the foul is an immaterial ſubſtance 
appears from hence, rhat_ its primary 
operations of willing and thinking have 


not only no connection with the known 


properties of body, but ſeem plainly 


inconſiſtent with lome of its moſt eſſen- 
Uual qualities. For the mind not only 


diicovers no relation between thinking, 

and tne motion and arrangement of 
parts; but it likewiſe perceives that con- 
ciouſneſs, a ſimple act, can never pro- 

ceed trom a compounded ſubſtance, ca- 

ble of being divided into many parts. 

To illuſtrate this, let us only ſuppoſe a 


ſyſtem of matter endowed with thought; 


then either all the parts of which this ſyſtem 
conſiſts, muſt think, which would make 


it not one but a multitude of diftin& con- 
tcious beings : or its power of thinking 


must wile from the connection of the 


diſpoſition, &c. which, all taken ta- 


gether, contribute to the production f 
thought. But it is evident that the mo- 


tion of parts, and the manner of com- 


dining them, can produce nothing but an 
fuled and promiſcuous manner of philo- 


artful ſtructure = various modes of mo- 
tion. Hence all machines, however art- 
fully their parts are put together, and. 


however complicated their ſtructure, the 


we conceive innumerable different mo- 
tions, variouſly combined, and running 


one into another with an endleſs variety, 


yet never produce any thing but figure 
and motion. It a clock, or watch, tells 
the hour and minutes of the day, it is only 
by the motion. of the different hands, 
wee ſucceſſively at the different 
gures marked on the hour plate for that 
purpoſe. We never imagine this te be 
the effect of thought or intelligence, nor 
conceive it poſſible, by any retinement 
of ſtructure, ſo to improve the compoſi- 
tion as that it ſhall become capable of 
knowledge and conſciouſneſs : and the 
reaſon is plainly, that thought being 
ſomething altogether different from mo- 
tion and figure, without the leaſt con- 
nection between them, it can never 
be ſuppoſed to reſult from them. See 


. MaTTEeR, MOTION, and FicuRE. 


This then being evident, that intelli- 
gence cannot arife from an union or com- 


dination of unintelligent parts; if we 


ſuppoſe it to belong to any ſyſtem of 
matter, we muſt neceſſarily attribute 
it to all the parts of which that ſyſtem 
is compoſed; whereby, inſtead of one, 
we ſhall, as was before obſerved, have a 


multitude of diſtin conſcious beings. 


And becauſe matter, how far ſoever we 
purſue the minuteneſs of its parts, is ſtill 

capable of repeated divifions, even to in- 
finity; it is plain, that this abſurdity will 
follow us through all the ſuppoſitions 
that make thought inherent in a material 
ſubſtance. Wherefore, as conſcioutnels _ 
is incompatible with the coheſion of folid 


ſeparable parts, we are neceſſarily led to 


lace it in ſome other ſubſtance, of di- 
tin nature and properties ;- and this 


ſubſtance we call ſpirit, which is alto- 


gether diſtin from body, nay, and 
commonly placed in oppoſition to it: 


far which reaſon the beings of this clas 
are called immaterial; a word that im- 


plies nothing of their true nature, but 
merely denotes its contrariety to that of 
matter. See MATTER and SPIRIT... 


As to the immortality of the human foul, 
the arguments to prove it may be re- 
ducec to the following heads: 1. The 

nature of the ſoul itſelf, its deſires, 
ſenſe of moral oo and evil, gradual in- 
creaſe in knowledge and perfection, &c. 
2. The moral attributes of Gd. 
Under the former of theſe heads it is 
; urged, that the ſoul, being an immate- 
rial intelligent ſubſtance, as has been al- 
ready proved, does not depend on. the 
body for = l * ye | 
may, u 5 m 5 ia tert diſſo- 
lution 7 the body, unleſs annihilated 
by the ſame power which gave it a being 
at firſt ; which. is not to be ef as 
there are no inſtances of anniſiilation in 
nature. This argument, eſpecially if 
. the infinite capacity of the ſoul, its 
ſtrong deſire after immortality, its ra- 
tional activity and advancement towards 
perfection, be likewiſe conſidered, will 
__ appear perfectly concluſive to men of a 
5 piece phieal turn ; becauſe nature, or 
rather the God of nature, does nothing 


* 


in vain. 1 

But arguments drawn from the latter 
head, vix. the moral attributes of the 
Deity, are not only better adapted to 
+ convince men unacquainted with abſtract 


__ eluſive with the former; for as the juſtice 
aof God can never ſuffer. the wicked to 
eſcape unpuniſhed, nor the good to re- 
main always unrewarded ;. therefore, ar- 
guments drawn from the manifeſt and 
_ conſtant proſperity. of the wicked, and 
the frequent unhappineſs of good men in 
this life, muſt convince every thinking 
perſon, that there is à future ſtate 
wherein all will be ſed right, and God's 
attributes of wiſdom, jultice, and good- - 
neſs fully vindicated, We ſhall only 
add, that had the virtuous and conſcien- 
. tious part of mankind no hopes of a fu- 
ture ſtate, they would be of all men moſt | 
. miſerable : but as this is abſolutely in- 
conſiſtent with the moral character of the 
Deity, the certainty of ſuch a ſtate is 
3 — oY A r 
80 » ſonur, a. ſimple perception, or 
idea, ee to the ſoul, by 
means of the ear, which is the primary 
_ . organ of hearing. See Ear. 
1 Sbund is cauſed by an undulatory, or 
_ __ waye-like, motion of the air, ariſing 
from the tremulous motion of the parts 
of any. ſonorous body when ſtruck upon; 
for thoſe undulations, or pulſes, of the 
Vir, beating on the tympanum or drum af 


Sc. the circular 


by, and conveying the ſound of, the 
beats to our ears. For the particles of 


be totally 
( 


' or chord, 


1 2 * * 9. 7 N 
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SOU 
the ear, convey by the anditory neryes 
the ſenſation ot — the — See 


the article HEARIN G. 


For that ſound has a neceſſary dependence 
on the the air, is proved by the experi- 


ment of the bell in an exhauſted receiver; 


and the parts of a ſonorous body being 

. put into motion by percuſſion, excite con- 
_,. centric vibrations in the air all around 
the ſaid body; ſo that let a perſon be 
any how, or any where, ſituated within 


the verge of thoſe. motions, and he will 


_ equally hear the ſound, at equal diſtances 


from the body whence it comes. See 


plate CCLVII. fig. 1. no 1. where DD 


repreſents a drum, and D 1, 2, 3, 4, 53 
pulſes of the air, made 


air contiguous to the ſonorous body, 
being compelled by the firſt impulſe to 
move forewards, .propel thoſe next to 


them, and theſe, others again, and fo on 
to a conſiderable diſtance, according to 


the intenſity of the percuſſive force. But 
when the particles of the ſonorous body 


make the ſecond part of the vibration, 


returning back again,. the particles 
air alſo, 


their repulſive power, re- 


of 


pel each other towards their proper 
. reaſoning, but equally certain and con- 


9 and thus again expand themſelves. 
ow ſince motion, once generated in 
elaſtic bodies, continues ſome time before 


it can be deſtroyed by the. reſiſtance and 


counter · action of contiguous bodies, it 
follows, that the particles of the ſonorous 
body, and conſequently thoſe of the ad- 
jacent air, have for ſome time a recipro- 
cal vibratory motion, by going forewards 
and backwards through very ſmall ſpaces 
br indefinitely ſmall portions of time; 
which motion gradually decreaſes till it 

deſtroyed. To illuſtrate this, 
let AC (ibid. no 2.) be an elaſtic ſtring 
ed at the points A and C; 
and let it be drawn out of its natural po- 
ſition A C, into another, ABC, upon 
which, being let go, it will, by its elaſti- 
city, not only fly back to its firſt poſi- 


tion AC, but into another A E C, near 
as far on the other fide AC, as ABC 
- was onthe firſt; after this it will return 


again almoſt to B, and then return almoſt 
to E; and theſe courſes and recourſes of 
the ſtring growing: ſtill leſſer and leſſer, 


it will at lait ſettle in its firſt and natural 
poſition ADC, | | 


hen the chord begins its motion at fuſt 
from B, it ſtrikes — of air con- 
tigugus to it; and that will, by its ap* 
: Rn proach. 
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proach towards the next particle, affect 
it, by means of its repulſive power, which 
| keeps all the particles at equal diftances 

from each other; and ſo on, through 
ſuch a number of particles as can receive 
1 motion e ſtring moves from 
Bto D. Let, therefore, A, B, C, D, 
E, F, G, Sc. (ibid. n“ 4.) reprelent 
ſuch a ſeries of particles of air, at an 
equal diſtance, and the firſt particle A 
contiguous to the middle point B of ſuch 
a ſtring, and agitated by it in its motion. 
The ſtring beginning to move, all the 


articles A, B, C, will begin to move 
orwards allo; and, ſince this motion is 


propagated in time, Jet E be the remoteſt 


T 2955]. 
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particle from A to G will have the ſitua · 


tions as repreſented in the third line. 
The chord now returning from E to D, 


gives liberty to the repulſive power be - 


tween A and B to ſeparate them to 4 


e diſtance than in their natural 
te, and which they at ꝓreſent have. By 
this nieans all the other intervals, BC, 
CD, DE, E F, will increaſe, and be- 


come ſucceſſively greater than the natural 
diſtance; but that exceſs wilt be leſſer in 


ing from B to D; during which time the 
chord, having an accelerated motion, 


will cauſe the particles to approach 
each other with an accelerated mo- 


tion likewiſe; and becauſe thoſe ac- 


' celerated 


Pa begin at A, and 
reach to E, 


in the time the chord 


is going from B to D, therefore the 


dittance AB will be leis in BC, and 
this leſs than C D, and that lefs than 


be leflened, when the ſtring is arrived 
at the ſite ADC, and the particles 


4, B, C, D, E, F, &c. will have the 


arrangement repreſented in the ſecond 
line. But now the chord, having ac- 


quired the fuation ADC, will be no 


tarther accelerated, but on the contrary 
retarded, as it will pow go on from P to 


E; the effect of which, upon the particles 


of air before it will be as follows: they 
will all go on forwards till the. chord 
comes to E, and the particle A to its 
lituation in the third line; but ſince the 
iorce upon A begins to abate, as the 
itring begins to move from D, the 
elaſtic force now between A and B will, 
by acting both ways, continue to accele- 
rate the motion of B, and retard that of 


A. Thus the diflance B C will fill di- 


each, till you come to FG, which will 


be equal to the natural diſtance at preſent 
between A and B. The motion at the 
. lame time continuing in all the particles 


from H to N, they will all move for- 
particle moved, while the chord is mov- 


wards, and the preient contracted interval 
between H and I will ſveceed between all 
the reſt, till it arrives at the particle N, 


- when the interval MN will be the fame 


as at preſent is HI. And thoſe parti- 


cles beyond N to S will, by the preceding 
.- ones, be put into the {ame reſpecivs 


dittances, but in an inverſe order, as 
thoſe have between G and N. And the 


whole ſeries, now the ſtring is at D, will 
an C b have the intervals of the 
DE, and the diſtance EF will begin to 


articles re- 
ſembling thoſe in the fourth line. 
The chord not ſtopping at the ſituation 


ADC, but going on to ABC, with a 


miniſh, till B comes to lie equi · diſtant 


between A and C; and C will be accele- 


rated till it be equi · diſtant between Band 


D, and ſo on. So that, #s the accelera- 
tion is continued forwards, the diſtances 
will diminiſh towards F; and, by the 


Une the chord is arri ved at E, the parti- 
cles E E will be at their neareſt diſtance. 


And, ſince the motion of A is continu- 
ally retarded, it will loſe what before it 


retarded motion, the velocity of the con- 
tiguous particle A will alſo be retarded, 
and becomes leſs than that of B; upon 
which, the diſtance between them wall be 
lefſened, and the more ſo, as the ſtring 
approaches to B. Hence all the inter- 

s, now dilated beyond their natural 


ſtate, will, by degrees, contrast ; but 
gradually flower, till you come to F, 


where the preſent largeſt interval between 
A and B will be found between F and G, 
and that between A and B will have ac- 
quired its natural extent, when the chord 
is arrived at B. Then, like wife, the 


particles from G to N will acquire the 
lame ſituation as thoſe now have between 


A and G; and from N to 8, the ſame 
as now is ſeen between G and N; and 


from 8 forwards the fame as is now be- 


fore the particle N, the point 8 being 
now the middle point of condenſation 3 
all which is clearly ſeen in the fifth, line 
of the figure. Thus the condenſation 


which begins at A, by the firſt part of 


the vibration, was propagated to & by 


the ſecond, from thence to N by the 


had gained in the ſame time, and will 


therefore now be at the ſame diſtance 


tram B, as at firſt nearly, 89 that the 


third, and, laſtly, to 8 by the fourth 
part of the whole motion of the firing, 


in going and returning; and 4his extent | 


of air, thus agitated by the chord in go- 
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Ing and returning, is called by Sir Iſaac It is plain the diſtance to whith ſours 
| Newton a wave,” or pulſe of air; In may be heard, wilt be proportional to the 
: . -, which wave the-particles from A to Nare magnitude, or intenbty, | of the ſtroke 
An a dilated ſtate, and from N to X in a made on the tremulous W Boa the 
E- contracted or condenſed ſtate; which two found; for, the greater that ftroke is, 
parts of the wave anſwer to the concave. the greater Will be the agitation of the 

and convex, or low aud high part of a parts. E the ſonorous body, And, of courle, 
watery ee. ie grester will be che force with which 
As the chord goes on to make another they Will ſtrike che particles of air: Laſtly, 
vibration, it will not only continue to -- the greater" the torce is upon the air, the 
Agitate the air, at preſent in motion, but more cloſely will it be condenſed and 
Will ſpread the pulſation of the air as expanded; hence the greater will be the 
much farther, and by the ſame degrees ſtroke at any given diſtance on the drum 
- "as before; and the hi 1 after of the ear, and, conſequently, the great- 
. © very complete vibration of the ſtring. er will be the diſtance ar which the agi- 

Thus the air being a fluid body, and the tation of the air will be ſenfibte. 
= Smprefſion- made on any one part affect- The experiments are numerous by which 
- *_ Ing all che particles 2like around it, it is it has been found, that found is audible 
* - + Plain'thoſe pulſes will be propagated in to the diſtance of fifty, fixty, or eighty 

'._  *every direction all around in concentric ' miles: but Dr. Hearn, phyſician to the 
._ 2 gerial ſhells, or ſpherical waves of air. king of Sweden, tells us, that at the 

That the motion of the pulſes in an © bombardment at Holmia, A. D. 1658, 

.. + elaſtic medium is analogous to that of the found was heard to the diſtance of 
waves generated in the ſurface of ſtagrant thirty fwetdiſn miles, which make 189 of 
Water, is evident, when we conſider that cours. And in che fight between Eng and 
tze condenſation of the parts of the elaſtic and Hoffand, AD; 1672, the noiſe of 

medium is in lieu of the elevation of the the guns was heard 'gren'in Wales, which 

water ; the elaſtic ſorce effects the ſame cannot be leſs than 200 mites. 
zin the medium, as gravity does in the But fince the atmoſphere conſiſts not of 
Water, and the denſeſt part of the pulſes © pure air, but has an admixture of va- 
- correſponds to the higheſt' part of the pours of à different elaſticity and tone; 
waves. Thus, let ABC (ibid. no 3.) ele engt will not participate of the 
repreſent the ſonorous body; by the motion of pure air, by which ſound is 

7 4remulous motion of its parts, it will propagated; in like manner as an elaſtic 
= apitate the air contiguous to every point ſtring, if ſtruck, will not move another 
a2 A, where it will be condenſed to a | very near it, unleſs it be under the ſame 
certain ſmall diſtance; and make a pulie degree of tenfion, and of the fame tone. 
or wave of air, in the manner as has Therefore the quantity of air producing 
been already ſhewn, -'The firſt wave or - found mult be iwinihen in proportion 
pulſe will, by its elaſtic power in expand- to the quantity of oy > * in a 


3 


- creaſe. ' This decrement of the motion (as he has ſhewn, Princip. Prop. 48. 
will be as the increment of the number lib. II.) Therefore, if we ſay, as 
ol particles, which is as the ſuperficies 2012: 1088: 1142 3 whence the real 
of the ſpherical ſhell; and ſince all ſu- velocity of ſound (thus inveſtigated from 
perficies are as the ſquares of their dia- the nature of elaftic air by our great 
meters, or ſemi-diameters, therefore the - author) is at length found to be at the 
force in the particles of the wave or ſhell - rate of 1142 feet per ſecond. 
at D is to that in the particles of he The truth and accuracy of this noble 
ſmell at F, as AF to AD?, that is, the theory have been ſufficiently confirmed 
/ force of ſound decreaſes as the ſquares of by experiments, particularly thoſe made 
- the diſtances increaſe. bps che late Rev. Dr, Derbam, of which 
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. Is we ſhall give ſome account by and by; but ploſion of 1 1 at the ſame time, at 
the | will: firſt lay before the reader a view of the diſtance of a mile, that the velocity 
is, 3 the different eſtimates made of the ve= of ſounds produced from different bodies 
the locity of ſound by ſeveral eminent phi- was the ſame, or came to his ear in the 
rie, i Joſophers, as in the table following. ſame tim. n 
fich d. That the motion of ſound was equable 
Uy, Tue honourable Mr. Roberts 2300 and uniform, or that it paſſed through _ 
the ll The honouxable Mr. Boyle 1200 ſpaces. proportional to the times, he 
and N 1338 found by various experiments made by | 
* Merſennus Th 1474 the exploſion of guns, at different dif-. 
bam The academy at Florence 1148 tances, as appears by the following 
lar Royal academy at Paris 1172 table which he has given us, where che 
agi- Sir Iſaac Newton, Flamſtead, 1 firſt column ſhews the places at which the 
| Hlalley, and Derham LES. guns were fired ; the ſecond, the number 
hich As no man ever had a better opportunity, of vibrations of an half - ſecond pendulum; 
ible ſo none could improve it with greater tlie third, the diſtance of places in miles 
chty diligence, aſſiduity, and accuracy, in de- and decimal parts, as meaſured by tri- 
the | termining and ſettling the various phæ - gonometry ; the fourth, the diſtances 
the nomena of, ſounds, than the ſo often meaſured by the velocity of ſound, ad- 
638, celebrated philoſopher laſt mentioned. mitting it to be at the rate of one mile 
o He proved by experiments made with every 9 K half-ſeconds, e 
or the ſtrokes of a hammer, and the ex- 3 | ; Ent 
. 5 At Hornchurch, — 9 — 0.9375 — 
ſe of North Okenden church, 184 — 2,004 — 2,000 
hich Upminſter- mill, — — 2247 __ 2 | 12 
| e BET 23 | 2+ 2,48 
K of Little Warley church, 275 — 3,0 — 2,97 8 
Nun KRainham church, — 331 — 3,58 — 3259 y 
one; F =. —" 83! =. 2o$ — 3,57 
f the Dagenham-mill, — 35 — 3,83 — 37 
A is Southweal church, — 45 — 4359 — 4486 
laſtic Eaſt Thornden church, 464 — 5,09 — 6703 
other Barking church, — 7e — 7,7 — 762 1 
ſame : 6% 4 Guns at Blackheath, 116 — 12,5 — 12,55 : Th | | 
Dune. The great exactneſs of meaſuring diſtan- SOUND, in muſic. The principal affeFion _ 
acing ces by ſounds appears from the above of. ſound, whereby it becomes fitted to 
"Vibe table, as well as the equability of the produce harmony, and raiſe agreeable 
glven motion; but to render this matter ſtill ſenſations, is that whereby it is diſtin» 
the more certain and indiſputable, the Dr. iſned into acute and grave; the cauſe 
nee took a journey to Foulneſs: ſands, on the of which appears to be no other than the 
given coaſt of Eſſex, which form a ſmooth different velocity of the vibrations of the 
1. large plain for miles. On this plain he ſounding body. See the articles Har- 
Il in. meaſured fix miles in a right line, and, MoNY, Tonk, Sc. 5 
the cauling a gun to be fired at the end of . SOUND, in geography, denotes in gener:1 
that each mile, he found that his former ob- any ſtreight, or inlet, of the ſea, be- 
11 to ſervations were very juſt and true, and tween two head- lands. However, the 
5 40, that ſound paſſed the firſt mile in 9g x name ſound is given, by way of emi- 
145. half. ſeconds, two miles in 184, three nence, to the ſtreight between Sweden 
y, as miles in 274, and ſo on to the end of and Denmark, joining the german Ocean 
e real the fix. : Re" to the Baltic, being about four miles over. 
| from The Academia del Cimento made ex- SOUND-BOARD, in an organ, is a reſervoir 
great periments of this ſort, from which they: into which the wind, drawn in by the 
at the concluded, that the velocity of ſounds bellows, is conducted by 'a port vent, 
| was ſo far equable, as not to be accele- and hence diſtributed into the pipes placed 
' noble rated or retarded by conſpiring or adverſe over holes in its upper part: this wind 
firmed winds ; but in this they led themſelves enters them by valves, Which open by 
wade and many others into a very great miſ- preſſing upon the ſtops or keys; after 
which take, which was owing to their firing of drawing the regiſters, which prevent the 
wh guns at too near a diſtance ; for in air from entering any of the pipes, ex- 


great diſtances the difference is ſenſible. 
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JUNDING, in navigation, is the trying bag a communication 


the depth of the water, and the quality 
of the bottom, either by an inch or three- 
quarter rope, with a deep ſea-lead at the 
end of it. The ſounding line or rope, 
is marked at two, three and four fa- 
thoms, with a piece of black leather be- 
twixt the ſtrands z and, at five fathoms, 
with a piece of white leather, or cloth. 
The plummet, or lead, is uſually in the 
Form of a nine-pin, and weighs eighteen 
pounds; and its lower end is frequent! 
_ greaſed, to know whether the bottom is 
andy, rocky, Cc. Near banks, ſhores, 
Sc. they ſound continually. 
SOUP, or Soor, a kind of pottage made 
of bread and broth, or the juice of fleſh, 
or ſome other matters, uſually ſerved at 


2 


” 


the beginning of a meal. 


Soup is eſteemed effential to a french 


dinner, ſometimes they heighten the 
reliſh by the addition of onions, or leeks, 
or cabbage, &c. | : 
SOURCE. See the article SpRI NG. 
SOURIS, in the menage, is a cartilage in 
the noſtrils of a horſe, by means of 
he ſnorts, See SNORT., 
SOUTH, in coſmography, one of the 
four cardinal points. See the article 
CouraAss. a 5 
SOU THAM, a market-town of War- 
wickſhire, ſituated ſeven miles ſouth eaſt 
of Warwick. | 
SOUTHAMPTON, a borough and port- 
ton of Hampſhire, ſituated on a bay of 
+ the engliſh channel, twelve miles ſouth- 
- weſt of Wincheſter. It ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. | 


| SOUTHERN-WOOD, abrotanum, in bo- 


tany, a ſpecies of agtemiſia. See the 
_ articles ABRATANUM and ARTEMISIA, 


Southern-wood is an attenuant, and is 


ſerviceable in all obſtruftions of the 
viſcera, and in deſtroying worms. It is 
recommended in ſuppreſhons of urine, a 
dram of it in ER 


©... decoftion of it is in repute with ſome as 


a lotion for the recovering hair upon the 


head when fallen off; others recommend 

* as a great cleanſex and healer of 

old ulcers. N 
SOUTHMOULTON, a market: town bf 
* Devonſhire, ſituated twenty-four miles 
north-weſt of Exeter. 

SOUTHPETHERTON, a market-town. 
of Somerſetſhire, fituated twenty-two 
miles ſouth of Wells. 


and a ſuburb to London, with which it 


which 


er for a doſe; and a 


SOUTHWARK, a borough of Surry, 


EONE - 

by a magnificent 
bridge. It is ſituated on the fouth-fide 
of the Thames, and ſends two members 


to parliament. | 
SOUTHWELL, 2 market-town of Not- 
tinghamſnire, ſituated eight miles north- 
eaſt of Nottingham. 
SOUTHWOULD, a port-town of Suffolk, 
fituated on a bay of the german Sea, 
forty-two miles eaſt of Bury, | 
 SOUVIGNY, a town of France, in the 
* of Lyonois, and territory of 
Bourbonois, fituated fifty miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Bourges. | | 
SOW, in zoology, the female of the hog- 
kind. See the article HoG. 
Sow, in the iron- works, the name of the 
block or lump of metal they work at 
once in the iron- furnace. The ſize of 
theſe ſows of iron is very different, even 
from the ſame workmen, and the fame 
furnace. Theſe furnaces having fand- 
- ſtones for their hearths and ſides up to 
the height of a yard, and the reſt being 
made of brick, the hearth by the force 
of the fire is continually growing wider, 
ſo that if it at firſt contains as much 
metal as will make a ſow of fix or ſeven 
hundred weight, it will at laſt contain as 
much as will make a ſow of two thouſand 
weight. Fs > 
SOWING, in huſbandry, Sc. See the ar- 
ticles SEED, SEMINATION, @c. 
One great article in ſowing to advantage, 
Mr. Tull obſerves, is to know exactly 
at what depth the ſeed may be laid with- 
out danger of burying it. Seed is faid 
to be buried, when it is laid at a depth 
below what it is able to come up at. 
Different ſorts of ſeeds come up at dif- 
_ ferent depths, ſome fix inches and more, 
and others will not- bear to be buried at 
more than half an inch. For coming at 
an accurate knowledge of the. depth at 
which every ſeed will come up belt from 
the ſowing, Mr. Tull propoſes to make 
gages; for the method of conducting 
which, we refer the reader to his own 
account of it, in page 58, of his Horſe- 
hoeing huſbandry. 
However, it is to be obſerved, that it is 
not proper to ſow the feeds of all plants 
at the greateſt depths at which they 
will come up; for it may be ſo deep as 
that the wet may rot or chill the firſt 
root, as is the caſe with wheat in moilt 
land. The nature of the land, and the 
manner how it is laid, either flat or in 
ridges, and the ſeaſon of ſowing, win 


The quantity 
alfo, according to the manner of the 


\ of Fs 
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the experience of the huſbandman, muſt 
determine the proper depths for different 


forts 'of ſeed. 1 
of ſeed is to be different 


ſowing. The proper quantity to be 
drilled on an acre is much leſs than muſt 
be ſown in the common way, not becauſe 
hoeing will not maintain as many plants 
as the other, for on the contrary, it will 
maintain many more; but the difference 


is upon many other accounts, as that it 


is impoſſible to ſow it ſo even by hand 


as the drill will do, For let the hand 


ſpread it never fo exactly, which yet is 


difficult enough to do with ſome ſeeds in 
windy weather, yet the unevenneſs of 
the ground will alter the ſituation of the 
ſeeds, the greateſt part of them rebound- 


ing into holes, and the loweſt places; or 


. elſe the harrows, in covering, drawing 
them down thither ; ſo that theſe low 
places may have ten times too much ſeed, 
and the high places may-have little or 
none of it; and this inequality leſſens in 


effect the quantity of the ſeed, becauſe 
fiſty ſeeds in room of one will not pro- 
duce ſo much as one will do, and where 
they are too thick, they cannot be well 
nouriſhed, their roots not ſpreading to 


near their natural extent, for want of 


hoeing, to open the earth and giye them 
way. : & 


The diſtances of the rows is one ex- 


extremely material point'in the obtaining 


a good crop; but as a much larger dil- 
tance is to be allowed in theſe than com- 
mon practice has been uſed to, it is very 
difficult to perſuade the farmer to venture 


a trial at ſuch diſtances as he may have 


experience from. 


SOWNE, a term uſed in the exchequer, 


where eſtreats that fowne not, are ſuch as 


the ſheriff by his care and diligence can- 
not levy, wherefore they are not regard- 
ed ; and the eſtreats that ſowne, are ſuch 


as he, may levy. 


SpA, or SPaw, a town of Germany, in 


the circle of Weſtphalia, and biſhopric 
of Liege, ſituated ſeventeen miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Liege, famous for- its mineral 
waters ever ſince the time of the Romans, 


of which there are ſtill great quantities 


ſent abroad to all parts of Europe. 

Spaw waters are the lighteſt and moſt 
ſubtil of all the mineral waters, as 1s 
Fore by ſeveral experiments, and the 
mall quantity of earth; and the large 
Portion of ſubtile mineral ſpirit they con- 


tain, beſpeak their poſſeſſing the molt 
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waters. One very remarkable virtue 
this water is, that it greatly relieves in 
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SPA: 


1 


all diſorders of the kidneys, ureters and 


bladder, whether occaſtioned by ſtone, 


gravel, or ulcerations. It poſſeſſes, beſide, 


all the virtues of the other mineral waters, 


and is of the greateſt ſexvſce in edulco- 
rating args and Wi, viſcous, hu- 
mours, and removing all diſeaſes ariſing 


from theſe cauſes, by diſpoſing them to 


paſs off by proper emunQtuories. See the 
article MINERAL waters, 1 


Theſe waters drank at the ſprin g. cauſe 


a ſort of drunkenneſs, which does not laſt 


above a quarter of an hour; when carried 


to any diſtant place, though ever ſo well _ 


ſtopped down, they will. always, after 
ſome time, precipitate a ſmall quantity of 


a yellow ochreous earth; mixed with . 


milk, they do not coagulate it, but 


when mixed with wine, make a great 


ebulition, and throw up a large quantity 


of air-bubbles, with a peculiarly pleaſing a 


ſmell. 


SPACE, /patium, is defined by Mr. Locke, 


to be a {imple idea, which we attain both 
by our ſight and touch. The modes 


- 


whereof are diſtance, capacity, extenſion, 


duration, &c. See the articles D1STANCE,: 


_ CapacirTy, Ge. 


Space conſidered barely in length, be- 
tween two bodies, is the ſame idea which 
we have of diſtance, If it be conhideved 


in length, breadth, and thickneſs, it is 


Properly called capacity; when conſidered 


tween the extremities of matter Which 


fills the capacity of ſpace, with ſomething 


ſolid, tangible, and moveable, it is then 


called extenhon, ſo that extenſion is an 


idea belonging to a body, but ſpace, it is 
plain, may be conceived without it. 
Each different diſtance is a different mo- 
dification of ſpace, and each idea of an 


different ſpace is a ſimple mode of this 


idea: ſuch are an inch, foot, yard, &c. 


which are the ideas of certain ſtated. 
lengths, which men ſettle in their minds 


for the uſe, and by the cuſtom of meaſur- 
ing. When theſe ideas are made fas. 
miliar to mens thoughts, they can repeat 
them as often as they will, without join- 
ing to them the idea of body, and frame 
to themſelves the ideas of feet, yards, 


or fathoms, beyond the utmoſt bounds 


of all bodies, and b adding theſe ſtill 


one to another, enlarge their idea of 


ſpace as much ag they pleaſe. From this 


power of repeating any idea of diſtance 4 
without ever coming to an end, we come 
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IuuENsI xx... | 
Another modification of ſpace is taken 
from the relation of the termination of 
the parts of extenſion, or circumſcribed 
ſpace, amongſt themſelves ; and this is 
hat we call figure. This, the touch 
"diſcovers in ſenſible bodies, whoſe ex- 
tremities come within our reach; and the 
eye takes, both from bodies and colours, 
whoſe boundaries are within its view; 
where obſerving how the extremities ter- 
minate, either in ſtreight lines, which 


meet at diſcernible angles ; or in crooked 


ones, wherein no angles can be per- 
"ceived: by conſidering theſe as they relate 
to one another in all parts of the ex- 
tremities of my body or ſpace, it has 
that idea we call figure, which affords to 
the mind infinite variety. See FICURE. 
Another mode belonging to this head is, 
that of place. See PLACE. at 

There is another mode of ſpace, the 


idea of Which we get from the flecting 


and perpetuall riſhing parts of ſuc- 
erlich, uch ws call e See the 
article DURATION. Tr REY 
Space is uſually divided into abſolute 
and relative. Abſolute ſpace is that con- 
« fidered in its own nature, without regard 
to any n „»hich always re- 
mains the e, and is infinite and im- 
moveable. Pe ogg - 2 
Relative ſpace, is that moveable dimen- 


ſion, or mealure of the former, which 


Hur ſenſes define by its 2 . to 
* bodhes within it, and this is the vulgar 
- uſe for immoveable ſpace. 2 
Relative ſpace in magnitude and figure, 
is always the ſame with abfolute ; but it 
is not neceſſary it ſhould be fo numeri- 
* cally; as if you ſuppoſe a ſhiꝑ to be, indeed, 
in abſolute reſt, then the places of all 
things within her will be the ſame, ab- 
ſolutely and relatively, and nothing will 
change its place : but ſuppole the ſhip 
under fail or in motion, and ſhe will con- 
tinually paſs through new parts of abſo- 


0 


* 


lute ſpace; but all things on board, con- 


fſidered relatively in reſpect to the ſhip, 
may be, notwithſtanding, in the ſame 
Places, or have the ſame ſituation and 
Poſition in regard to one another. 
| — and abſolute motion is defined to 
de the "7 6 Toa of a body to different 
parts of abſolute, that is, infinite and 
immoveable ſpace. The carteſians, who 
maintain extenſion the eſſence of matter, 
aſſert, that the ſpace any body takes up 
is the fame thing with the body itſelf; 
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5 by the idea of immenſity, See the article | 


and that there is no ſuch thing as mere 
ſpace void of all matter in the univerſe. 
See CARTESIAN and VACUUM. | 
SPACE, in geometry, denotes the area of 
any figure, or that which fills the inter- 
val or diſtance between the lines that ter- 
minate it, | „ | 
SPACE, in mechanics, the line a moveable 
body, conſidered as a point, is conceived 
to deſcribe by its motion. 
SPADE, an inſtrument for digging up the 
ground, the handle or ſhaft whereof is 
about three feet long; the head is all of 
iron; the upper part being flat for the 
work man to ſet his foot on, to force it 
into the ground; the length of the head 
is about a foot or fifteen inches, and the 


4 : 


breadth fix or eight. 


* U 4 1 


SPAGIRIC Ax r, art ſpagirica, a name | 


iven by authors to that ſpecies of che- 
miſtry which works on the metals, and 
is employed in the ſearch of the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone. | 
SPAH T's, horſemen in the ottoman army, 
chiefly raiſed in Afta. The great ſtrength 
of the grand ſeignior's army conſiſts in 
the janizaries,, who are the foot, and the 
ſpahi's, who are the horſe. _ 
SPAIN, including Portugal, is a large 
4 peninſula of Europe, lying between 10? 
_ welt and 39 eaſt longitude, and between 
36 and 44® north latitude, being about 
ſeven hundred miles in length from eaſt 
to weſt, and about five hundred in breadth 


from north to ſouth: it is bounded by 


the bay of Biſcay, on the north; by the 
Pyrenèean mountains, which ſeparate it 
from France, on the north-eaſt 3 | by the 
Mediterranean-ſea, on the. ſouth-eaſt ; 
and by the Atlantic ocean, on the weſt, 
See PORTUGAL. 955 
The kingdom of Spain, confidered ſepa - 
rately from Portugal, comprehends four- 
teen provinces, each of which may be 
ſeen under its proper name. | 
New SPAIN. See Mexico, 
SPALATTO, a city and port-town of 
Dalmatia, ſituated on the gulph of Ve- 
nice: eaſt long. 17 45% north latitude 
43" 18% is 


SPALDING, a market-town of Lincoln- 


ſhire, ſituated under the meridian of 
London, thirty miles fouth eaſt of Lincoln. 
SPAN, a meaſure taken from the ſpace be- 
tween the thumb's end and the tip of the 
little finger, when both are ſtretched out. 
The ſpan is eſtimated at three hand's 
breadths, or nine inches. See MEASURE. 


SPANDAW, a town of Germany, in the 
_ circle of Upper Saxony, and — | 


— — =, 1 -—<w 2 2 4 
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of Brandenburg, fituated on the river 
Havel, eight miles north-weſt of Berlin. 
SPANIEL, in zoology, a ſpecies of the 


an. / 
A 


canis or dog-kind. See CAN Is. 
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of earth, and formed into plates or eruſts 


| of a ſtriated figure within. 8. The crul-- 


There are two ſorts of ſpaniels which 


neceſſarily ſerve for fowling : the firſt of 
theſe finds game on land, and the other 
on the water, Such ſpaniels as play 
their parts by land, do it either by ſwift- 
neſs of foot, by ſpringing the bird, or 
by diſcovering to the fowler, by ſome ſe- 
cret ſign, the place where the game lights; 


they ſerve the hawk and the net, or train. 


See the article SETTING. wh 


The water-ſpaniel, partly by natural in- | 
clination, and partly by being well train- 


ed, has recourſe to the water for his 
game, and by this means moſt of the 
water fowl are taken. The ſize of this 


* 
% 


ſpaniel is ſomewhat larger than the other, 


but he is generally remarkable-for long 


rough curling hair, which muſt be clip- 


ed at proper times, to render him more 
fiche for ſwimming. | 


SPAR, in natural hiſtory, a claſs of foſſils, | 


not inflammable nor ſoluble in water ; 
when pure, pellucid and colourleſs, and 
emulating the appearance of cryſtal, but 
wanting its diſtinguiſhing characters; 
compoled of plane and equable plates, 
not flexile nor elaſtic ;\ not giving fire 
with ſteel ; readily calcining in a ſmall 
fire, and fermenting violently with acids, 
and wholly ſoluble in them. See the ar- 
ticle CRYSTAL,, g ; 

The ſpars, in general, are found in the 
fiſſure of ſtones, and about m:nes. Der- 
byſhire affords enough of them to ſupply 
the whole world ; and the german mines 
afford yet larger quantities. 

If cryſtal be ſubje& to a vaſt variety of 


perfectly 


* 


* 


conſiſtin 


taceous terrene ſpars; bodies ſo highly 
debaſed with earth, as to appear merely 
earthy, of an irregular ſtructure, and not 
ſtriated within: theſe often encruſt fiſ- 
ſures of ſtone, and ſometimes vegetable 
and other extraneous bodies in ſprings. 
9. The ſpars formed into oblong cylin- 
. dric bodies, known by the name of ſta- 
lactitæ, or ſtony icicles. 10. The ſpars 
formed into ſmall round figures, com- 
poſed of various cruſts n 0 one ano» 
ther, and generally known by the name 
ſtalagmitæ: and adding to theſe the ſpars, 
influenced in their figures by metalline 
articles, we have the whole ſeries of theſe 
bodies, biz. 1. The cubic ſpars, owing 
their figure to lead. 2. The pyramidal 
ſpazs, with four planes, owing their 
gure to tin. 3. The rhomboidal ſpars, 
iſiſting of fix planes, owing their figure 
to iron. | 85 
For medicinal uſe, the pureſt and moſt 
pellucid 7 5 ſhould be choſen : theſe 
iſſolve in acids, and are recom- 
mended in nephritic caſes. Some have 
uſed one kind, ſome another, as the lapis 
judaicus, the ſparry ineruſtations of ca- 


verns, petrified oyſter-ſhells, and water 


in which large quantities of ſpar are ſuſ- 


_ tained, After all, the nephritic virtues 


of ſpar want ſufficient proof; ſome even 
ſuſpect its uſe to be more hurtful than 
. beneficial. 5 | 
It were to be wiſhed, ' that whoever at- 
tempts to aſcertain this point, would 
chooſe for the experiment ſome determi- 
nate kind of ſpar in its natural form, ra- 
ther than under appearances, whereby its 


efficacy may be confounded with that of 


appearances, ſo as to conſtitute different 


orders and genera, ſpar is much more ſo, 
there being no leſs than ten orders of it. 
1. The pellucid, cryſtalliform and per- 
fect ſpars, compoſed of a column termi- 
nated at each end by a pyramid. 2. Thoſe 
compoſed of two pyramids joined baſe to 


y 


baſe, without any intermediate column. 


3. The cryſtalliform columnar ſpars, ad- 
hering by one end to ſome ſolid body, 
and terminated at the other by a pyra- 
mid. 4. The pyramidal cryſtalliform 
ſpars without columns. 5. The ſpars 
of a parallelopiped form. 5. The ſpars 
externally of no regular form, but break- 
ing into rhomboidal maſſes. 7. The 
cruſtaceous ſpars ; theſe are of a cryſtal - 
lino-terrene ſtructure, or debaſed from 
heir native pellucidity by an admixture 


* 


other bodies. 


PARADRAP, ſparadrapum, in phar- 


macy, &c. a ſort of cere cloth, called alſo 
tela Gualteri, the form whereof is directed 
as follows. Take of the diapalma plai- 
ſter, and diachylon with the gums, each 
one pound; ceruſs, half a pound; root 
of orris finely powdered, an ounce and ' 
a half. Mix theſe together, and whilſt . 
they are in fuſion, dip Faw in ſoft worn= 
out linnen-rags, ſo that they may be 
covered with the plaiſter on each {ide ; 
then take them out, ſpread them, and let 
them dry; and ſmooth the ſurfaces with 
a knife or ſpatula. The principal uſe of 
theſe is for iſſues. 45 


SPAR AGUs, or ASPARAGUS, in botany. 


See the article ASPARAGUS. 


SPAR 
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Aria claſs o 

tze male and female fl 

voundiſh amentum; the calyx of the male 
is formed of two leaves, and that of the 
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ANIUM, COMMON BUR-REED, in SPARTEL CAPE, a promontory of the 


SPA 


botany, a genus of the monoecia - trian- 
ants, having no corolla ; 


female of three; the fruit is a dry drupe, 


_  turbinated with a point, and angulated 


- 


* 


underneath ; the ſeeds are two offeous, 


- oblongo-ovated and angulated nuts. 


SPA 


coalt of Barbary, at the entrance of the 


traits of Gibraltar. 5 | 
owers have a SPARTIUM, sranisRH BROOM, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the diadelphia - decandria 


claſs of plants, the corolla whereof is 


papilionaceous, and the fruit is a long, 


cylindric, obtuſe pod of two valves: the 
ſeeds are numerous, globoſe, and kid. 


. ney-ſhaped. See plate CCL VII. fig. 2. 


The root of this plant is recommended SPARTIUM. is alfo Tournefort's name for 


by Dioſcorides as excellent againſt the 
22 of ſerpents, when taken in wine. 


AR RING, among cock-fighters, is the 


fighting a cock with anether to breathe SPARTIVENTO cave, 


him. In ſparring they put hotts on their 
N that they may not hurt one another. 
the article HoTTs. 

To 


| . him, in order to embolden him to 
5 


SPARROW, paſer, in ornithology, a fpe- 


cies of the fringilla. See FRINGILLA, . 
The common ſparrow is the brown frin- 
.gilla, with a black throat and brown 
E les. It is larger than the linnet, 
and the male is an erect and handſome 
bird; the head is large, the eyes ſmall, 
and the beak ſhort ; the wings are ſhort, 
and the tail ſhort and forked, | 


The reed ſparrow, or the fringilla with a 


black head, brown at the ſides, and with 


the geniſta of Linnæus, as geniſta is Lin- 
. nzus's name for Tournefort's ſpartium, 


See GENISTA. RE 
ber 
thern paint or promontory of Italy, ſitu- 
ted {a eaſt long. 167 30/, north lat, 


* 


$2 20ʃ. 


r the cock in general, ſignifies to SPARVUS, in ichthyology, the name of a 
genus of fiſh. of the order of the acan- 
thopterygii, the characters of which are, 
that the coverings of the gills are ſcaly, 
with lips covering the teeth in the ſame 


manner as in quadrupeds; the teeth 


themſelves are either like thoſe of the 
human head, or like thoſe of a dog; the 
molares are like thoſe of quadrupeds; 
the teeth ſtand only in the jaws and 
fauces ; the palate and the tongue are 


ſmooth; there is only one back - fin; the 
tail is forked, and the eyes covered with 
a lax ſkin, LITE | 


. a white ring round the neck, and a mot- SPASM, aſma, or ſpaſmus, in medicine, 


tled black and white breaſt, is a very 


beautiful and ſingular bird, of the ſize of 


the common linnet; the head is ſmall 
and depreſſed, the beak ſhort and black, 
and the eyes hazel; and in moſt other par- 
ticulars it correſponds with the common 
ſparrow. See plate CCLVI. fig. 4. where 


a conyulſion, 
CONVULSIVE DISORDERS. 
A ſpaſm, according to Hoffman, may be 


See CONVULSION and 


univerſal or particular, ſalutary or mor- 
bous. An univerſal ſpaſm happens if 


the whole vaſcular genus, chiefly the 
heart and arteries, as alſo the fibres of 


ns x. repreſents the cock, and nꝰ 2. the the ſyſtem, are affected, and there is a pre- 
* 


hen. 
SPARROW-HAWE, in ornithology, the yel- 

Jow-le 

breaſt, and a faſciated brown tail. See the 
articles Falco and HAWE. 

This bird is about the bigneſs of a pigeon, 
but conſiderably longer bodied, in pro- 
portion to its thickneſs; its wings, when 

expanded, meaſure twice the length of 


tze body and tail; the tail is ſhort but 


ſtrong, thick at the baſe, very ſharp 
—.— point, and conſiderabiy hooked; 


the head is ſmall, ſomewhat flatted, and 


of a browniſh colour; the eyes are as it 
were ſunk in the head, and their iris is 
yellow and bright. 1 
SPARSE LEAVES, among botaniſts, leaves 
"which are placed irregularly over the 

' ſeveral parts of the plant, 


ged falco with a white undulated | 


and affects only one part of the 


ternatural conſtriction therein, whereby 
the ſyſtole and diaſtole are increaſed, and 
the progreſs of the blood accelerated; 


this conſtitutes a fever, whereof a fre- 


nent pulſe is the moſt certain 95 
The other kind of ſpaſms is hr ary 
0d 
which it conſtringes, and intercepts the 


free progreſs of the blood, rendering it 


unequal, and ſending it in greater plenty 
to the other parts of the body. But par- 
ticularly this ſpaſtic affection affects the 
nervous and membranous parts, ſuch a5 
the ſtomach, and the whole volume of 
the inteſtines ; whence proceed the hy- 


_ ſteric and hypochondriac paſſions. A 
ſpaſm is likewiſe preſent in hæmorrhages, 


congeſtions of the blood, and unequal 


flux of the fluid in all angicties and 110 


preſſe 


SPA 


preſſed excretions. See HYPOCHONDRI1- 


Ac, HYSTERIC, HAEMORRHAGE, Sc. 
If a violent ſpaſm happens to affect the 


dura mater, an epilepſy or univerſal con · 


vulſion follows; and convulfive motions 


of the membranes and nerves have their 


origin from the medulla ſpinalis. A 


ſpaſm is ſalutary when it deſtroys the 
cauſe of the diſeaſe, by taking away the 


acid cauſtics, and promoting the excre- 
tion of the morbid matter; Pat it is very 

nicious when it conſtringes the ſkin 
and all the excretory veſſels, detaining 
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flower, ſometimes ſeveral — 

and theſe have often no perianthium 3 

| bon e. is of very different texture and 
conſi 


knife, and 
ſtagnation of the humours, correcting 


SP A 


ence in different plants. See plate 
CCLVIII. fig. x. 3: 


Some authors, by this word, expreſs a 


_ rib; others, the chirurgical inſtrument 


called ſpatula ; others, a/ ſort of incifion- 

| by others it is taken for a 
ſword, this laſt being, indeed, its proper 
ſignification, and all the reſt being only 
metaphorical applications of it to differ= 


ent things, which bear ſome reſemblance 


to a ſword, 


the morbous matter therein, and forcing SPATULA, or SPATHULA, an inflru- 
it upon the vital parts. The cauſes and + ment uſed by ſurrgeons and a 


treatment of ſpaſms in general, have al- 
ready been treated of under the articles 
ConvULSION and CONVULSIVE DIS- 
ORDERS, | 


In a ſpaſm ef the lower jaw, when the 
patient can neither open his mouth nor 
eat; as when perſons are wounded, and 


ſomething foreign is lodged therein, or 
when the nerves are hurt, or when ſhar 

things, ſuch as vitriol, are applied to ſtop 
the blood, the cure muſt be performed 
according to the diverfity of the cauſes 
as particularly treated of in ſurgery ; but 
when this happens ſpontaneouſly in in- 
fants, it is obſerved that they generally 
die, though the beſt nervous and anti- 
ſpaſmodic medicines be uſed. 


caries. This inſtrument is made of dif- 
ferent ſhapes, according to the various 
uſes of it: that marked nb 2. plate 
CCLVI. fig. 5. is uſed to depreſs the 
tongue in order to examine the ſtate of 
the tonſils, uvula and fauces, when th 

are affected with any diſorders : it is al 


| uſed to ſuſpend the tongue when the fre- 
num is to be divided, for which pages 


it has a fiſſure at its extremity, and ſhould 
therefore be made of filver rather than 
any other metal: thoſe marked nꝰ 2 and 
3. ibid. are chiefly uſed in ſpreadin 
laters, ointments, and entaplatin an 
metimes with their fulcated extremi 


they are of ſervice in railing up fractured 
bones of the cranium, | 


n the cynic ſpaſm, or as it is otherwiſe SPAVIN, in the manege, a diſeaſe in horſes, | 


called, the ſardonian laughter, if it pro- 
ceeds from poiſons, as it generally does, 


_ eſpecially hemlock or. oenanthe, Heiſter 


directs that they be expelled immediately 


from the body by a vomit ; then giving 


generous wines, warm with ginger or 
pepper, as was the practice of the an- 
tients. If it happens from other cauſes, 
it muſt be treated with antiſpaſmodics 
and nervous medicines, both inwardly 
and outwardly, and chiefly with plaſter 
of betony and bayberries prepared with 
oil of amber, and applied to tlie 

and behind the ears. | 
For that ſpecies of convulſion called 
cramp, ſee the article CRamy. - 


SPASMODIC, ſomething belonging. to a 


ſpaſm or convulfion. See the laſt article. 


SPATHA, a word uſed by different authors 


in various ſenſes ; among botaniſts it 
expreſſes that ſort of cup which conſiſts 
of a ſimple membrane growing from the 
ſtalk ; this kind of cup is of various 
figures, often diphyllous, or divided into 
two parts; often ſample; ſometimes more 


i E 


temples, 


| growing on the inſide of the 


being a ſwelling or ſtiffneſs uſually in the 
ham occaſioning a lameneſs. There are 
two kinds of ſpavins, wiz. the ox-ſpavin, 
which is a callous tumour at the bottom 
of the ham on the inſide, hard as a bone, 
and very painful ; while it is yet recent, 
ſome only hault with it at the firſt com- 
ing out of the . ſtable : the other, which 
is the dry ſpavin, is more eaſily perceiv- 
ed by the horſe's raifing one of his hind 
legs with a twitch higher than the other; 
but ſometimes it is found on both legs 
This kind, which ſome alſo call ſtring- 
halt, frequently degenerates into the ox-. 
ſpavin, for whch there is no remedy but 
to apply the fire, and even this is not al- 
ways ſuccesful. _ 
There are two other kinds of ſpavin 
which have their feat in the hoof, viz. 
the blood-ſpavin, being a ſoft tumour 
which grows through the horſe's hoof, 
and is uſually full of blood; the other is 
the bone · ſpavin, being a cruſty ſubſtance 
hoof under 


the joint, 


divided ; it incloſes ſometimes a ſingle SPAW, or SPA, See the article SPA. 


SPAYING, 


SPE [2964] SPE. 
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SPAYING, or Srabixo, the operation of and does not come into the generäl Fey. 

| __ —-- -caſtrating the females of ſeveral kinds of , iſſue,  _. hat = a 
| animals, as ſows, bitches, &c. to prevent SPECIALTY, is uſed for a bond, bill, or SPE 
N any further conception, and promote their other deed or inſtrument executed under . 
fattening. 25 | tze hand and ſeal of the partiest hereto, 8 

I is performed by cutting them in the - SPECIES, in logie, a relative term, ex- 8e. 
mid flank, on the left - ſide, with a ſharp preſſing an idea which is comprized un- +, > 

_ knife or lancet, taking out the uterus der ſome general one, called a genus. 0 

and cutting it off, and ſo ſtitching up the See the article GENMUus. 3 0 
wound, anointing the part with tar, and The idea of a ſpecies is formed, by add- 9 
keeping the animal warm for two or ing a new idea to the genus: thus if the eo] 

© three days. The uſual way is to make genus be a circumſcribed ſpace, and we Ml . 1 

- the inciſion aſlope two inches and a half kuppoſe this circumſeription to be by lines, 271 
long, that the fore - finger may be put in we ſhall obtain the notion of that ſpecies "26 
towards the back to feel for the ovaries, of figures which are called plain figures ; 9 4 
which are two kernels as big as acorns but if we conceive the circumſcription to bd 

on both ſides of the uterus, one of which be by ſurfaces, we get an idea of the ſpe- xd 

is drawn to the wound, the ſtring there= cies of [olid figures. This ſuperadded wx 


of cut, and thus both taken out. .-. idea is called the ſpecific difference, not | 
SPEAKER of the houſe of commons, a mem- only as it ſerves to diſtinguiſh the ſpecies ” 
der of the houſe elected by a majority of from the genus; but becauſe being dif. Iz 
the votes thereof, to act as chairman or ferent in all the ſeveral ſubdiviſions, we 12 
reſident in putting queſtions, reading thereby alſo diſtinguiſh the ſpecies one | 
Foeſuor bille,kee ing order, reprimanding from another: and as this ſuperadded 
_ — the refraftory, adjourning the houſe, Sc. conception completes the notion of the 
l be firſt thing done by the commons, ſpecies, it is plain that the genus and 
upon the firſt meeting of a parliament, is ſpecific difference are the proper and con- 
to chuſe a ſpeaker, who is to be ap- ſtituent parts of the ſpecies. If we trace 
proved of by the king, and who, upon his the progreſs of the mind till farther, and 
admiſſion, begs his majeſty that the com- obſerve it advancing through the infe- 
mons, during their fitting, may have free rior ſpecies, we ſhall find its manner of 
'* acceſs to his majeſty, freedom of ſpeech proceeding to be always the fame ; fince 
in their own houſe, and ſecurity from every lower ſpecies is formed, by ſuper- 
arreſts. The ſpeaker is not allowed to adding ſome new idea to the ſpecies next 
perſuade or diſſuade in paſſing a bill, but above : thus if animal be the genus, by 
only to make a ſhort and plain narrative; ſuperadding the notion of four limbs, 
nor to vote unleſs. the houſe be equally we obtain the idea of quadrupeds ; if to 
divided. See PARLgJAMENT. this we add farther, the peculiar form 
The lord chancellor or keeper is uſually and characters which diſtinguiſh man- 
', ſpeaker of the houſe of lords; the ſpeaker kind, we get the idea of the human ſpe- 
ol the convocation i$called the prolocu= | cies; and by adding the peculiarities 
tor. See the article PROLOCUTOR. _ . which diftinguiſha particular perſon from 
SPEAKING, the art or act of expreſſing all others, we form the notion of an in- 
one's thoughts in articulate ſounds or dividual, which is called the laſt ſpecies, 
words. 5 or ſpecies ſpecialiſſimum. 
SPEAKING TRUMPET. See TRUMPET. For the ule of the genus, ſpecies, and 
SPEAR, in the manege. The feather of ſpecific difference in defining. things, ſee 
_ a horſe, called the ſtroke of the ſpear, is the article DEFINITION. | 
a mark in the neck or near the ſhoulders SyECIEs, in logic, is one of the five words 
of ſome barbs and ſome turky and ſpa- called by Porphyry univerſals. See the 
niſh horſes, repreſenting the blow or cut article UNIVERSAL. 
of a {pear in theſe places, with ſome re- SPECIES, in rhetoric, is a particular thing, | 
ſemblance. of a ſcar z this feather is an contained under a more univerſal one. 
- _ infallible ſign of a good horſe. | SPECIES, in optics, the image painted on 
SPECIAL, omething that is particular, the retina, by the rays of light reflected 
or has a particular deſignation, from the from the ſeveral points of the ſurface of 
Latin ſpecies, in oppoſition to general an object. See the article Vis1o0n. 
from genus. See GENERAL, &c. , Setkctks, in commerce, are the ſeveral 
SPECIAL matter in evidence, in law, de- 2957 of gold, ſilver, copper, Sc. which, 
notes that which is alledged ſpecially, having paſſed their full preparation and 
1 | coin- 
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eral -" coinage, are current in public. See the 
| article COIN, 3 2 

I, or SpROIESõ, in algebra, the characters or ſym- 

nder bols made ule of to repreſent quantities. 

eto. See the article CHARACTER, | 

ex- | SPECIES, in pharmacy, denotes the ingre- | 

un- dients of a compound medicine, as the 
diaſcordium in a dry form, or only re- 


duced powder. See DIaSCORDIUM. 

The ſpecies aromaticæ, according to the 
Edinburgh-diſpenſatory, conſiſt of equal 
parts of canella, leſſer cardamom-ſeeds, 
mace and ginger, reduced to powder: 
but the college of phyſicians, London, 


ounces; and leſſer cardamom · ſeeds huſk- 
. ed, ginger and long pepper, of each one 

Both theſe compoſitions are agreeable, 
bot, ſpicy medicines 3 and as ſuch may 
de uſefully exhibited in cold phlegmatic 


_ geſtion, and ſtrengthening the tone of the 
viſcera in general. The doſe is from ten 
grains to à feruple and upwards. 
Change of SPECIES, in huſbandry, is the 
ſowing firſt one kind of plant, then ano- 
ther, and then a third, and ſo on, upon 
the ſame land : by this means the moſt 


when it will no longer give à good crop 
of the firſt corn planted on it, that it will 
till give a good one of ſome other ſpecies ; 
and, finally, of peaſe after all. After 
this laſt change of ſpecies, it is found ne- 
ceeſſary, in the common method of huſ- 
dandry, to renew the land with fallow- 
ing and manare, in order to its pro- 
ducing any thing again. 

SPECIFIC, in philoſophy, that which is 
peculiar to any thing, and diſtinguiſhes 
it from all others. ä 
SPECIFIC, in medicine, a remedy whoſe 

virtue and effect is peculiarly adapted to 


nd ſome certain diſgaſe, is adequate thereto, 
ſee and exerts its Whole force immediately 
. thereon, | | EO 
rds The illuſtrious Hoff nan has given a cu- 
the rious account of ſpecific medicines, but it 
is too long to be inferted here. 25 
85 SPECIFIC GRAVITY, is that by which one 
body is heavier than another of the ſame 
on dimenſion, and is always as the quantity 
ed of matter under that dimenſion. See the 
of article GRAvixrx. | 
| As to the method of finding the ſpecific 
ral | gravities of bodies, ſee HYDROMETER 
* | and HYDROSTATICAL BALLANCE. 
\ £ 
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SPECILLUM, in ſurgery, the ſame with 
SPECIOUS ARITHMETIC, the ſame with 


order them to be made of cinnamon, two 


.., ounce, all beat together into a powder. 


; &abits and decayed conſtitutions, for 
warming the ſtomach, promoting di- 


is made of the ſoil; and it is found, 
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ſpeculum. See SPECULUM, 


See the article ALGEBRA, _ 

SPECTACLES, in dioptrics, a machine 
conſiſting of two lenſes, ſet in ſilver, 
horn, 22 to aſſiſt the defects of the or- 
an of ſight. See LENs. | 
Id people, and others who have flat eyes, 
ule convex ſpectacles, which cauſe the 
rays of light to converge ſo as to fall up- 

on the retina : whereas my opes, or ſhoxt- 

_ ſighted perſons, uſe concave lenſes for 
ſpectacles, which cauſing the rays to di- 
verge, prevent their meeting ere they 

reach the retina, The convexity or 
concavity of the glaſſes, ſuited to the dif- 
ferent degrees of flatneſs or convexity. of 
people's eyes, is beſt determined by trial; 
obſerving only to uſe thoſe glaſſes which 

are the leaſt convex or concave of any, 
that will fit the eye: for ſince they can: 
not be put quite cloſe to the eye, the 
leſs any glaſs. is convex or concave, the 

' leſs it will magnify or diminiſh the 
Fan objects upon the retina. | See 

Is io and MIYOPIA., 4 
Were there no other uſe of dioptrice, 
than that of ſpectacles for de ſective eyes, 
the advantage that mankind receives 
thereby is certainly inferior to none other 

whatſoever, chat is not abſolutely requi- 1 

ſite to the ſupport of life; for as the A 

ſight is the moſt noble of all our ſenſes, | 

ſurely that inſtrument that relieves tige 
eyes when decayed, and ſupplies their 
defects, rendering them uſeful when 
otherwiſe almoſt uſeleſs, muſt needs, of 
all others, be eſteemed of the greateſt 
advantage. | „ 
The antients knew nothing of ſpectacles, 
the invention of which is ſaid to have 
been about the year 14300, | | 

' SpeRacles, without caſes, pay, on impor» 
tation, a duty of 6s. 7 d. for each 
groſs, containing twelve dozen; and 
draw back, on exportation 58. 2-5. d. 

SPECTRE-8$HELL, concha ſpectrorum, a 
ſpecies of voluta, variegated with ſeve- 
ral 1eddiſh faſciz'or bands. See the ar- 
ticle VOLUTA. ; ; 

SPECULARIS Lars, in natural hiſtory 

a genus of talcs, compoſed of large plates 

5 — ſeparate, and of extreme thinnels z 

and each fiſſile again ſeparated into a 

number of plates ſtill finer. Se Tale. 
Of this genus there are three ſpecies : 1. 
The white ſhining ſpecularis, with large 

| and broad leaves, commonly call:d ifin- 

V Glas 


algebra. 


mer. 3. The purple bri 
with broad leaves; which Is the moſt ele 
giant of all the talcs, and not leſs beauti- 
. n than the firſt kind. 


SPEC 
theory of ſome art or ſcience, in contra- 
Qiſtinction to practical. See the article 
er. | | 


SPECULUM, aLoorinG:ct.as5, or Mtr- | 
ROVR, capable of reflefling the rays of 2 
IRROUR, 


the ſun, Cc. See the articles 
Liehr, REFLECTION, .&c. 
$yEcotuM, in ſurgery, an inftrument for 
lilating a wound, or the like, in order 


— 
— 


! 
wel 
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to examine it attentively. 


"Ft ele ſpecula are of different figures, ac- 
©" cording to the parts they are intended to 
'_ ſearch : x. The ſpeculum ani (plate 
**CCEVIIT. fig. 2. ne 1.) ſerves to di- 
late and infpe& the anus, vagina, and 
uterus, in 


ht ſpecularis, 


4 


LATTVE, ſomething relating to the - 


af. Horders of theſe parts; it 
-. conſiſts of a hollow cone or beak, whoſe 


N two hdes are marked A A and BB, 


which, being gently warmed and lubri- 
| cated with oil, are then preſſed into the 
anus or vagina; and by preſſing together 
the two handles C and D, the ſides of 


un” © 4 


© the cone are thereby gradually ſeparated, 


and dilate the parts for inſpection: the 
Hinge E, is in manner of a ginglymus. 
az The 8 oculi, the deſcription 
and uſe of which may be ſeen under the 
article CoucHinG.. 3. The ſpeculum 
oris, for inſpecting the mouth, is almoſt 
like a pair of forceps; A (ibid. no 2.) 


© being the part that depreſſes the tongue, 
while the parts B, B, elevate the dentes 


inciſores of the upper jaw, by preſſing the 
handles C, C, together. 1:4. n® 3. is 
another ſpeculum oris, furniſhed with a 
- ferew, to open the teeth in convulſions ; 
AA being the parts interpoſed between 


the dentes inciſores, and which. are open- 


- ed by means of the ſcrew B. 
PEECH, in general, the art or act of ex- 
preſſing a perſon's thoughts, by means of 
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articulate ſounds, which we call words, 


See the article WoRD. © | 
Grammarians generally make eight parts 


of ſpeech, i. e. eight kinds of words, 


generally uſed in difcourſe, vi. noun, 
pronoun, participle, adverb, prepoſition, 
interjection, and conjunction; each of 
which ſee under its proper article. 
Others, particularly engliſhgrammarians, 
refer all words to four general heads or 
_ claſſes, viz. 1. Such words as denote 
things actually exiſting, or their proper- 
ties, which are called nouns or names, 
as houſe, tree, man, horſe, convenient, 
large, &c. 2. Such words as expreſs 
action or paſſion, as I love, I am loved; 
and theſe are called verbs or affirmations. 
3. Such words as denote the manner or 


> 1 


Way of doing or ſuffering, as ſwiftly, 


flowly, Sc. which are called adverbs. 
4. Particles, or ſuch ſmall words as ſerve 
to connect others together, in forming a 
ſentence, as and, or, alſo, before, after, 
Sc. See the articles PARTICLE, Nou, 
: Vers, A 8 

SPEED WELL, veronica, in botany. See 
the article VERONIKA. . 


. SPELL, in general, denotes the ſame with 


" 1 


charm or amulet. 
And AMULET. © | 

In the ſea - language, the word ſpell ſigni- 
nifies to do any work for a ſhort time, 


the articles CHARM 


and then leave it; therefore, a freſh ſpell 


is when freſh men come to work; and to 
give a ſpell, is to work in another's 


8 | 
ee. in grammar, that part of 
| 0 
ner of refolving words into their ſyllables, 
See the article ORTHOGRAPHY. <7 
All words are either ſimple or compound, 

- as uſe, diſuſe; done, undone : and the rules 
for dividing each, muſt he ſuch as are de- 
rived from the analogy of language in 
23 , or from the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of 
peaking ; which, fon the engliſh lan- 


guage, are reduced to the following rules: 


1. A conſonant between two vowels muſt 
be joined with the latter in ſpelling, as 
na- ture,  we-ri-ly, ge-ne-rous : except, 
however, the letter x, which is joined to 
the firſt, as in flax-en, ox-en, &c. and 
compound words, as in up-on, un-uſed, 
Sc. 2. A double conſonant muſt be di- 
vided, as in letter, man- ner, &c. 3 


Thoſe conſonants which can begin a word, 


mult not be parted in ſpelling, as in de- 
Fraud, re-prove, di-ſtinft : however, this 
rule is ſound ſometimes to fail; for tho 
87 
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s begins a word, as gnaw, guat, Sc. obtained from its brain, and the diploe of 


rords. 5 it muſt be divided in ſpelling, as in the cranium, furniſhing all that we had of 
eag · ni - xance, ma-lig-ni-ty, c. 4. Thoſe it: and hence the conſiderable price it was 
parts conſonants which 'cannot begin a word long kept at. It was ſome time aſter ſopnd 
'ords, -- muſt be divided, as I in ſel-dom, li in out, however, that any whale-oil would 
oun, mul. ti· tude, ip in tem- per, rd in ar- do as well as this, which occaſioned the 
tion, dient; but, in final ſyllables, there are ru to fall conſiderably. At preſent it 
zh of - exceptions, as tl in ti- dle, dl in han- ale, is made in England from whale - oil of any 
St. 5. When two vowels come toge- kind, the ſettlings of our oilmen's larger 
1ans, ther, and are both of them diſtin&tly veſſels particularly, which are boiled with 


a lixivium of german pot-aſh, or pearl- 


Is or ſounded, they muſt be ſeparated in ſpell- 


enote ing, as in co-e-wal, mu-tu-al, Sc. 6. aſhes, till white and firm; and after ſe- 
dper- T matical terminations, or end- veral other meltings, and a thorough ſepa- 
mes, . ings, mult be ſeparated in ſpelling, as ed ration of what ſaline particles might have 
tent, inwing-ed, edfi in de-li-wer-edft, ing in got into the matter, it is, when cold, ei t 
preſs _ bear-ing, ance in de-li-ver-ance, &c. 7. out with knives. into the flakes we ſee it 
ved ; Compound words muſt be reſolved into in. The procels is eaſy, but it requires 
ions. their ſimple or component words, as up- care, and a nice inſpection towar s the 
er or on, in- to, newer · the · leſt, not · auith land- end : if not enough boiled, it is apt to 
, ing, G. | turn yellow, and ſoon grow rancid. 8 
bs. SPELTER, in natural hiſtory, the ſame Sperma - ceti is, therefore oil of the ani- 
erve with zinc. See the article Zinc. - mal- kind, rendered very ſweet, and fit 
N 2 SPENT, in the ſea · language, ſignifies the for internal uſe. Its virtues are emol- 
fer, fame as broken. lient and pectoral; it is good in coughs, 
UN, SPERGULA, SPURRY, in botany, a ge- and other diſorders of the breaſt 3 and 

| nus of the decandria pentagynia. clals of excellent in external applications, ſuch as 
See plants, the flower of which conſiſts of five liniments, and the like: it readily diſ- 
8 oval, concave, patent petals; and its fruit ſolves in oil, or other fatty ſubſtances, 
vith is an oval, covered, unilocular capſule, for the latter purpoſes ; and, for the for- 
RM formed of five valves, and containing mer, it blends with the yolk of an eggs 
I numerous rounded ſeeds, ſurrounded with and after that mixture with an aque- 
mi- an emarginated rim. | | ous fluid, and makes a pleaſant emul- 
ne, PERM, oui, the ſame with ſeed. See ſion. L | 1 

= the article SEED. | | | SPERMACOCE, in botany, a genus of 
to SPERMA- ETI, in · pharmacy, a white the e e claſs of plants, 
er's - flaky ſubſtance, prepared from the oil of the corolla whereot conſiſts of a ſingle 


a ſpecies of whale, called by ichthys!o- petal 3 the tube is cylindric, and longer 
of gilts catodon, by reaſon it has teeth only than the cup; the limb is divided into 
ns: in the under jaw. See CATODON. four parts, patent, reflex, and obtuſe z 
es. The ignorance of the people who firſt uſ- the fruit conſiſts of two oblong capſules, 
5 ed this medicine, gave it a name which growing together, gibbous on one fide, 
d, ſeemed to expreſs its being the ſemen of E on the other, and each of them 
les the whale; but it is, in reality, no more aving two horns or points; the ſeeds are 
le- than a preparation of the oil, with which ſingle and roundiſh, | d 5 
in that fiſn abounds. SPERMA TIC, in anatomy, ſomething 
of Sperma · ceti is a fine, bright, white, and belonging to the ſperm or ſeed. 
85 ſemi- pellucid ſubſtance, compoſed of a The ſpermatic veſſels, called alſo vaſa 
#8 fine furfuraceous ſubſtance, formed into 5 are certain veſſels appointed 
ft oblong flakes, very light, ſoft, and unc- or bringing the blood. to the teſticles, _ 
ond | tuous to the touch, inflammable, ſoluble Sc. to be ſecreted and prepared into ſeed, 
t, in oil, but not in watery menſtruaz of and for carrying back again the blood re- 
= | ſcarce any ſmell, when freſh and fine, maining after the ſecretion is effected. The 
d and of a ſoft, agreeable, and unctuous ' ſpermatic veſſels are two arteries and as 
a, taſte. The largeſt, firmeſt, and whiteſt many veins. The ſpermatic arteries ariſe, 
17 flakes of it are to be choſen, It is liable by a wy narrow origin, from the fore 
* to become rancid and yellowiſh in keep- part of the trunk of the aorta, below the 
. ing, and the ſmaller fragments contract emulgents: their ſtructure is very ſingu- 
b- this bad quality ſooner than the larger. lar, in that, contrary to the fabric of all 
© The ſperma-ceti of the ſhops was firſt other arteries, which are largeſt at their 
4 made from the head of this fiſh ; the oil exit from the trunk, theſe are ſmalleſt at 


19 F 2 their 
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_ | their origin, and bigger in their 


progreſs towards the teſtes; bythis means 
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the blood receives a check at its firſt 
going off ſor thoſe parts, which diſ- | 
© Poſes it for the future changes, &c. it is 


to paſs thro', The ſame end is anſwered 
in quadrupeds, by having theſe arteries 


eurled and contorted in their paſſage, like 
a ſcrew. The reaſon why nature has 


taken another method in man, Mr. 
Cowper obſerves, is, that in this caſe the 


abdominal muſcles mutt have been larger | 


than they are; by which means the in- 
teſtines would have been frequently let 
down into the ſcrotum; an inconvenience 
which quadrupeds are ſecured from, by 


The ſpermatic arteries, in their progreſs, 
meeting with the ſpermatic veins, enter 


the peritonæum; where inſinuating into 
the duplicature of the proceſs, and being 
cloathed therewith, they paſs on to with- 


= ticles, where they divide into two un- 
equal hranches, the biggeſt of which goes 
to the teſticle, and is diſtributed therein; 
and the leſſer in the paraſtata or epididy- 
mis. See ARTERY, TESTICLE, and 
PARASTATA. . 


with 
teſticles they ſplit into ſeveral branches, 
which uniting, form a plexus, called 
the corpus, pampiniforme, or pyrami- 
dale. The blood returned by the ſper 
matic veins, is delivered on the right ſide 
to the cava, and on the left into the emul- 
gent vein. . Their nerves ariſe from the 
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ce VEIN, NERVE, CorPus, Sc. 
SPERMA TOCELE, in medicine and 


SPERMATOPOEA, the name given to 
| | ſuch medicines as are ſuppoſed to increaſe 
5 the ſemen. | | 


north eaſt, through Badenoch and Mur- 
ray, falls into the German fea, eaſt of 
the firth of Murray, 75 
SPEZIA, a town of Italy, in the terri- 
tory of Geno?, ſituated on a bay of the 
Tuſcan fea, filty miles ſouth-eak of Ge- 
noa, | n 5 
 SPHACELUS, in ſurgery and medicine, 
an abſolute and pertect corruption or 
genth of the parts; whereby it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from a gangrene, which is that 
4 } 2 » VS 


together with them the inner lamella of 


in three or four fingers breadth of the teſ- 


OI of the pelvis and of the loins. 


zue; the ſame with the cirſocele, 
or herpia varicoſa. See the article CiR- 
SOCELE. 


SPE V, a river of Scotland, which, running | 
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very great and dangerous degree of in- 


flammation, wherein the parts affected 


begin to corrupt and put on a ſtate of 


trefaction. See GANGRENE. 
n caſes of a perfect ſphacelus, or mor- 
tification, wherein the parts are become 
abſolutely dead, and wholly without 


fenle, and ſoft ſo as to retain the impreſ- 


hons of one's finger-end, and are plainly 
fetid and corrupted, all the medicines in 
the world will be inſufficient to reſtore 


the parts to life again; and all that re- 
mains to be done, is the one miſerable 
- remedy of preſerving the reſt of the body, 


by cutting off - that part, to prevent the 


mortification from ſpreading farther. A 


the horizontal poſition of their bodies. 


The ſpermatic veins take the fame courſe / 
e arteries, only a little above the 


different method, however, is to be taken 


in this operation, according to the degree 


of the ſymptoms and the parts affected. If 
only ſome extremity of the foot, tar- 
ſus, metatarſus, ancle, or inſtep, or on- 
ly the bare ſkin and fat are ſphacelat- 
ed, the whole foot, in that caſe, ought 
not to be amputated, but preſerving 
the limb entire, the ſurgeon is only 
to remove that part which is vitiated: 
and Heiſter's opinion is, that this is 
frequently beſt of all done by ſuppu- 


ration; or elſe by cauſtic medicines. 


When it is to be done by ſuppura- 


tion, that is to be brought on as faſt 
8 ; and when it is done, the 
c 


or eſchar, of the ulcer is to be ſup- 
purated from the ſound parts with proper 


caution. To haſten effectually a ſuppu- 
ration in theſe caſes, nothing is ſo ſer- 


viceable as the making numerous long 


and deep ſcarifications near the ſound 
parts; and afterwards the inciſed parts 
are to be well anointed with the common 
digeſtive ointment, and after that treat- 
ed with the balſamic cataplaſms and fo- 


- -mentations, in common uſe on the like 


- occaſions, A fomentation alſo ſerviceable in 


theſe caſes, is made by mixing, in a quart 
of a decoction of ſcordium, or of barley- 
water, vinegar of rue, ſix ounces ; ſpi- 
rit of wine with yvenice-treacle, four 
ounces ; and an ounce or two ounces of 


common ſalt; this is to be applied bot, 


with compreſſes, to the inciſed part, and 


er repeated till the diſorder ap- 
pears to ſpread no farther, which is known 
to be the caſe, when the tumour of the vi- 
tiated part ſubſides, and the edges of the 


ſound. part become tumid all round; and 


the ſecond or third day after this, a ſup- 


puxration is — | 
parts become gradually ſeparated from the 
vitiated. Atter this, to ſoften and pro- 


formed, and the ſound 


- mote 


A 9 
-- mote a ſpeedy ſeparation of the eſchar, 
' the following cataplaſm is always found 


two handfuls; mallows, marſh-mallows, 

and henbane, of each one handful; la- 
- vender-flowers, half a handful : let theſe 
be boiled to the conſiſtence of a cataplaſm 


in vinegar or oxycrate; and when in that 


ſtate; add to them three ounces of the 


flour of linſeed, one ounce of linſeed-oil, 
and two ounces of ſal armoniac. This is 


to be applied warm over the whole, and 


is to be retained in that condition, as 


long as ſhall be found neceſſary, by means 
of a brick boiled in water, 'and applied 


- like means. See SUPPURATION and 
 FOMENTATION. - : 1 8 7D 
Aſter theſe medicines have been uſed, 
and the whole ſurrounding ſkin is gently 
tumefied with redneſs, a cruſt or eſcha 
is then formed by degrees, and the ſoun 
fleſh begins to ſeparate from the reſt; by 
this we know that' the diſorder has done 
ſpreading, and that an entire ſuppuration 
; of the vitiated parts will very ſhortly fol- 
low. When this ſeparation ſhews itſelf 
beginning, it ſhould be promoted as much 
as poſſible, by dreſſing the part with the 


common digeſtive, either alone, or mix- 


ed with venice-treacle, which muſt be re- 


tained on between the ſound and the dead 


parts. To make way for this, it is ſome- 
times neceſſary to divide them a little by 
the lancet; and when that is done, and 
the dreſſing has been applied, the before - 


deſcribed cataplaſm ſhould be laid on 


warm; and in all the ſucceeding, dreſſ- 
ings, whatever is found looſe of the dead 
part muſt be carefully removed. And if 
it be neceſſary, from the adheſion of the 
vitiated parts to the ſound, to uſe the ſciſ- 
_ fars, or ſcalpel, to divide them, this is 
always to be done with very little either 
of pain or danger; it will then be proper 
to dreſs the part with the digeſtive, and a 
plaſter of diachylon, or the like, over it, 
till the corrupted - parts are entirely caſt 


off, and the ulcer appears perfectly well 


cleanſed, and the cure is then eaſily per- 
fected in the common way. | 

This is the gentler and moſt common 
method: ſome ſurgeons, however, from 


the tediouſneſs of it, have recourſe di- 


realy, in theſe caſes, to the cauſtic. They 
anoint either the edges only, or elle the 
whole of; the corrupted part, every day 
with butter M antimony, or the cauſtic- 
ſtone Jiquified, till the living parts are 

ſurrounded by a fort of eſchar, applying 
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' afterwards the cataplaſms before deſcrib- 
m is 0 . ed, or others of the ſame kind, to pre- 
highly ſerviceable: take of ſcordium, 


* 
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vent the diſorder from ſpreading, and to 
make the cortupted parts ſeparate. from 
the | ſound : the corroſive lixivium of 
Boerhaave is greatly in repute, and much 
uſed on thoſe occaſions ;z it is made of 
three ounces of very ſtrong quick · lime, 
mixed with nine ounces of pot-aſhes,*firft 
ground ſeparately to powder, and after- 
wards mixed, adding a little water; the 


are then to be put into a glaſs-veſſel, and 


ſet in a cellar, to run by deliquium. 
As ſoon as they are found to become fluid, 


| the matter muſt be put into a filtre of 
wrapped in a linnen- cloth, or ſome other 


coarſe paper, and the elear liquor that 
runs through, muſt be kept for uſe. It 


is to be uſed by dipping a bruſh, or fea- 


ther into it, and rubbing it over the part 
affected, once or twice a day; or ſine 
linnen-rags may be wetted with it, and 
applied alt over the- part, not forgetting, 
however, at the ſame time, the uſe of t 


fore- mentioned cataplaſm : this applica= ® 


tion is to be continued till the corrupted 
matter begins to caſt off in cruſts orſcales 
and when this is the caſe, it muſt be 
dreſſed with the common digeſtive; and, 


when perfectly cleanſed, healed with a a 'J 


vulnerary halſam. 


Another cauſtic highly commended: | 


Belloſte in theſe caſes, is made by diſſolv- 


ing one part of crude mercury, in two 
parts either of ſpirit of nitre, or of aqua 
fortis: this is to be rubbed over the parts 
as the former, and will occaſion a ſpeedy 
ſeparation, _ 3 
Finally, when the ſphacelus is ſo deeply 
affixed in any part of the upper or lower 
extremity, that it has penetrated through 
the muſcles ſo far as the bone, and has ei- 
ther reſiſted the force of all medicines, or 
the proper times for applying them has 
been neglected, in this caſe, to preſerve _ 


the reſt of the body, the injured part muſt 


be amputated. See AMPUTATION.' 


SPHARANTHUS, in botany, a genus 
of the ſyngenc/ia-polygamia-neceſſaria | 


claſs of plants, the general corolla where- 
of conſiſts of hermaphrodite corollulæ in 
the center, and the female ones in the 
verge of the flower; the proper herma- 
phrodite one is monopetalous, funnel- 
ſhaped, and open, and quinquifid at'the 
limb; there is ſcarce any ſemale corolla; 
there is no pericarpium ; the receptacle is 
— the ſced 1s ſingle, oblong, and 
naked. | 


SPHZEROCARPUS, in botany, a genus of 
_ thecryprogamiaclals of plants, conſiſting of 


foliaceous 
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- _ folinceous matter, expanded on the ground che other between the pterygoide apo- 
| and producin — 27 e and obvious fru- phyſes. - OSS EET Rs 
| - Rifications. Dr. Hill thinks it probable, SPHENOPHARYNGZEUS, in anatomy, 


/ 


r X 


that che male flowers ars produced on ſepa- 
rate plants from the ſemale, and have not 


been diſcovered to belong to the ſame 
leſcribed to us 3 the female parts conſiſt 


of a tubulated and inflated vagina, with- 
_ In which are contained a large globular 


capſule, containing a great number of 
Fial, looſe ſeeds, © 


 SPHAEROMACHIA, opupexis, in an- 


tiquity, a, particular kind of boxing, 


wherein the combatants had balls of ſtone, 


or lead, in their hands, which were call- 
ed opzip*:z3 hence the ſeventh part of the 
gymnaſium, where this exerciſe was prac- 
tiſed, was called the ſpherifterrum, 
SPHAGNUM, in botany, a genus of the 


ogamia-muſcorumclaſs of plants, con- 


_. Gfting of talks furniſhed with leaves, and 
of capſules, in ſome reſpects reſembling 


©. thoſe of the bryum, but without any ca- 
Iyptree, and ſtanding on ſo ſhort pedicles, 


that they do not appear to have any. 
Dx. Hill fays, har tha pedicles which 
fupport the capſules, grow in many of 
the ſpecies from the ſummits of the ſtalk ; 
but Linnzus ſuppoſes it to be ſo in all, 


and makes it a part of the generical cha- 


er. 


 SPHENOIDAL $UTURE, in anatomy, a 


future thus called from its encompaſſing 
the os ſphenaides; which it ſeparates from 
#he os frontis, the os petroſum, and the os 
occtpitis. See SKULL, and the next article. 
SPHENOIDES, or Os CRUCIFORME, 
in anatomy, the ſeventh bone of the cra- 
nium, or ſkull, See SKULL. , 


This bone is fixed in manner of a wedge ' 


among the other bones of the cranium, 
and ſerves as a baſis, asit were, to ſupport 
ſeveral of them, and ſome of thoſe of the 
upper jaw :« the figure of this bone is ve- 
ry irregular ; in its upper part is ſeen the 


ſella equina, or turcica, under which chere 


is a ſinus; this is ſometimes double, and 
opens into the noſtrils; ſometimes'1t is 
totally wanting : it is called the ſphe- 
naidal ſinus. The ſphenoides has thir- 


teen apophyſes; ſix of them are internal, 


andi are placed near the ſella equina; and 
the other ſeven are external ; four of theſe 
are of a pterygoide form, and thence 
named pterygoide apophyſes ; two of the 
other three are very ſmall and ſtyloide, 
and the ſeventh is placed under the vomer: 
there are alſo three foſſæe, or cavities, in 


this bore, one in the ſella equina, and 


a pair of muſcles, called alſo the pterygo- 


aringzus. SeePTERYGOIDAUS. 


 SPHENOSTAPHYLINUS, in ana 
ſpecies i no male parts of fructification are 


a muſcle of the larynx. It 2 
a round igination, near the root 


of a. proceſs of the os ſphenoides, and 


from thence runs obliquely to the uvula, 
and is inſerted into its hinder and upper 
part, where it | joins its partner. It 
erves to draw the uvula upwards and 


backwards, and hinders the maſticated 


aliment from paſſing into the foramina 
narium, in deglutition. | 


3 | 
SPHERE, /obera, opays, is a folid con - 


tained under one uniform round ſurface, 


ſuch as would be ſormed by the revo- 


lution of a circle about a diameter there- 
of, as an axis. Thus the circle AE BD 
(plate CCLVIII. fig. 3. n* 1.) revolv- 
ing about the diameter AB, will gene- 
rate a ſphere, whoſe ſurface will be form- 
ed by the circumference of the circle. 

Definitions. 1. The center and axis of a 


2 are the ſame as the center and 
i 


ameter of the generating circle : and as 
a circle has an indefinite number of dia- 
meters, ſo a ſphere may be conſidered as 
having alſo an indefinite number of dia- 


meters, round any one of which the ſphere 
may be conceived to be generated. 2. 


Circles of the ſphere up ole circles de- 
ſcribed on its ſurface, by the motions of 
the extremities of the chords ED, FG, 


IH, Sc. at right angles to AB; the 


diameters of which circles are equal to 
thoſe chords. 3. The poles of a circle 
on the ſphere, are thoſe points on its ſur- 
face, equally diſtant from the cireumſe - 
rence of that circle: thus A and B are 
the poles of the circles deſcribed on the 


"us by the ends of the chords ED, 


G, IH, &c. 4. A great circle of the 
ſphere is one equally diftant from both its 
poles ; as that deſcribed by the extremi- 


ties of the diameter ED, which is 

equally diſtant from both its poles A and 

B. 5. Leſſer circles of the ſphere are thoſe 
which are unequally diſtant from both 


their poles; as thoſe deſeribed by the ex- 
tremities of the chords FG, HI, c. be- 
cauſe unequally diſtant from their poles 
A and B. See the article Cixcrx. 


Axioms. 1. The diameter of every great 


circle paſſes through the center of the 
ſphere; but the djameters of all leſſer 
circles do not paſs through the ſame cen- 
ter: hence allo the center of the ſphere is 


the 
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SPH [2991 ] SPH 
tte common center of all the great circles. hows — drant, a Cylinder of the ſamCbaſe 
OO ſection of 8 ſphere by a plane, and tight of the ſquare, and a cone b 
| ts walkin J. A eee, „ — 3 
two equal parts, or hemiſpheres, by the how by the plane HF, 

of every great circle z and into two „ baſe AB; and the ſeQtion of the tylinder 
unequal parts, called nts, by the will be x circle, 'whoſe radius isFH; in 
| plane of every leſſer circle. 4. The pole the hemiſphere, « circle whoſe radius ig 
of every great.cirele is go? diſtant from FE; in the cone, a circle of the 
it on "the furface of the ſphere; and radius FG. But EA®( =HF*) = 
| t eircles cam have a com- EF*+PA*®: but AF*=FG?, becauſe 
mon pole. 1 A C= CD; and therefore HF*—=EF*4. 
are the two/ extremities of that diameter FG“; or the circle of the radius HF, is 

of the ſphere, which is perpendicular to equal to a circle of the radius E E, 
ane of that circle. 6. A plane ther with a circle of the radius GF: and 


TAE 


into the triangle: let theſe three be cut 
| let to the 


the 
pang through three points on the ſur- 
face of the ſphere, equally diſtant from 
any of the poles of a great circle will be 
parallel to lane of that great circle. 
7. The th 
points, on the ſurface of a ſphere, is the 
arch of à great circle ng through 
theſe points. 8. If one great circle meets 
another, the angles on either ſide are 
| ſupplements to each other z and every 
ical angle is leſs than 280% 9. If 
two circles interſect each other, the op- 
polite angles are equal. 10. All circles 
on the ſphere, having the ſame pole, are 
cut into fimilar arches, by great circles 
- paſſing through that pole. 
_ Properties of the SyuBRE. 1. All (ph: 
are to one another as the cubes of their 
diameters. 2. The ſurface of a ſphere 
is equal to four times the area of one of 
its great circles, as is demonſtrated by 


the diameter of the ſphere BC. re- 


fore, having meaſured the cirele de- 
. feribed with the radius BC, this will 

ive the ſurface of the ſphere. 3. The 
tolidity of a ſphere is equal to the ſurface 
multiplied into one third of the radius: 
or, a {phere is equal to two thirds of its 
cireumſeribing cylinder, having its baſe 
equal to a great circle of the ſphere, Let 
ABEC (id. n* 1. and 4.) be the qua- 


drant of a circle, and ABDC the cir- Armellary SPHERE. 


cumſeribed ſquare, equal twice the tri- 


| diſtance between two 


fince this is true every where, all the circles 
together deſcribed by the reſpective radii 


HF, that is the eyhinder, are equal to 


all the circles deſcrided by the reif 


radii EF and FG, that is, to the hemi- 


ſphere and cone taken together. But 

Euclid, lib. xti. to. the cone — 
nerated by the triangle DAC, is one 
third part of the cylinder, generated by 
the ſquare BC, whence it follows, that 
the hemiſphere generated by the rotation 
of the quadrant ABEC, is equal to the 


remaining two thirds of the cyh 


nder, and 
that the whole ſphere is two thirds of 
the cylinder circumfecrided about it. Hence 
it follows, thata ſphere is equal to a cone, 


whoſe height is equal to the femi-diameter 


of the ſphere, and its baſe to the 
ſuperfictes of the ſphere, or to the area of 
four circles of the ſphere, or to 
that of a circle, whoſe radius is equal to 


the diameter of the ſphere. See the articles - 


Coxe, Cr, CYLINDER, Sc. 


PHERE, in aſtronomy, that concave orb, 


or expanſe, which inveſts our globe, and 
in which the heavenly bodies appear to be 


| fixed, and at an equal diftance from the 
"The better to/detertaine the places of the 


heavenly bodies in the ſeveral 
circles are ſuppoſed to be deſeribed on the 
ſurface thereof, hence called the circles of 
the ſphere: of theſe, ſome are called great 
circles, as the equinoctial, ecliptic, me- 
ridian, &c. and others, ſmall circles, as 
the tropics, parallels, &c. . See each un- 
der its proper article. 


SPHERE. 


angle ADC: by the revolution of the SrREEE of afwity of 4 Bed, is that de- 
figure abont the right line AC, asan 
axis, 2 hemilphere will be generated by 


terminate fpace or extent, to which, and 


0 farther, the effluvia continually emit- 
. ed 


See ARMILLARY 
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ed from that body, reach and here they tation of the ſpace AN HE round the 


21 
19 


: SPHERICAL ANGLE; TRIA 


operate, according to their nature. See 


the article POWER, + | : + 


treats of the poſition and menſuration of 
... arches of circles, — the ſurface 


of a ſphere. 


. 
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revolve 


AHFB( 
the ſquares deſcribed, upon their radii ; , 
that is, the circle of the radius EH, is 
to the circle of the radius EG, as CF? 
to CD?, becauſe EH: EG:: CF: CD; 
aid fince it is ſo every here, all the cir- 
cles deſcribed with the reſpectiye radi 


- 
1 


deſcribed by 


oaching to the figure of a ſphere. 


See the article ELLIS Is. 


Thus, if the ſemi-ellipſis A HF B (plate 
CCLIX. fig · 1. n“ — be ppl bo - 
round its tranſverſe. axis AB, 


it will 8 the oblong ſpheroĩd 


Now as all circles are as 


E H, (that is, the ſpheroid made by the 


rotation of the ſemi-ellipſis A F B about 


the axis A B) will be to all the circles 
the reſpective radii EG, 
(chat is, the ſphere deſcribed hy the rota- 


Þ x tion of the ſemi-circle A D B on the axis 
AB) as FC“ to CD *; that is, as the 
2 is to the ſphere on the ſame axis, 


is the other axis of the generating 


.  ellipfis to the ſquare of the diameter or 


axis of the 


* 
* 


phere : 


. 8 
Hence it appears, that the half of the 


. fpace AHF C, around the axis AC, is 


ase formed by the rotation of the 


ble of the cone generated by the tri- 
angle AFC, about the ſame axis. 


„ TRIGONOMETRY. See the article AN E, 
Tatar, and TRICONOME TRY. 


| : „ a 
_. SPHERICS, is that part of geometry which 


. See the-article/SPHEREB. - 
_ . SPHEROID, in geometry, a ſolid, ap- 
A 


| and this holds 
whether the ſpheroid be ſormed by a re- 


volution around the greater or leſſer 


fame axis AE, 'as is demonſtrated by 
Archimedes of conoids and ſpheroids, 


p. 34. This agrees as well to the ob- 

late as to the oblong ſpheroid. See the 
SEGMENT. 

A ſpheroid is alſo equal to two thirds of 

its eircumſeribing cylinder. See the ar- 


ticles CYLINDER and FRUSTUM, © 
As to the ſuperficies of a ſpheroid, Mr. 


Huygens gives the two following eon- 


fy fſtructions in his; Horolog. Oſeill. For 
The ſpheroid is generated by the entire 
 ... revolution of a ſemi-ellipſis about its axis, 


deſcribing a circle equal-to the ſuperficies 
of an oblong and prolate ſpheroĩd : 1. 
Let an oblong ſpheroid be generated by 
the rotation of the elliphs ADB E, 


(ibid. no 2.) about its tranſverſe axis 


AB, and let DE be its conjugate; 
make DF equal to C B, or let F be one 
of the foci, and draw BG parallel to 
F P, and about the point G, with the 
radius BG, deſcribe an arch, BH A, 


ol a cirele; then between the ſemĩ · conju- 
gate CD, and a right line equal to 


E & the arch AHB, find a mean 


Proportional, and that will be the radius 


of a circle equal to the ſuperficies of the 


_ oblong, ſpheroid. - 2. Let a prolate ſphe- 
roid be generated by the rotation of the 
ellipſis ADBE N N about its 
conjugate axis AB. 


Let F be one of 
the foci, and bifſe&; CF in G, and let 


AG be the curve of the common pa- 


rabola whoſe baſe is the conjugate diame · 


ter AB, and axis CG. Then if be. 


tween the tranſverſe axis DE, and a right 
line — to the curve AG B of the 
parabola, a mean proportional be taken, 
the ſame will be the radius of a circle 


equal to the ſurface of that prolate ſphe- 


roid. 


For the ſpheroidical figure of the earth, 
and the difference this, muſt occaſion in 


the meridional parts, uſed in the projec- 
tion of Mercator's chart, ſee the articles 


Hence, alſo, is evident the meaſure of EARTH and MERIDIONAL. + 


_ . - the/ ſegments of the ſpheroid, cut by SPHINCTER, in anatomy, a term ap- 


planes perpendicular to the axis: for the 
ſegment of the ſpheroid, made by the 
rotation of the ſpace ANHE round 


the axis AE, is to the ſegment of the 
. ſphere, having the ſame axis AC, and 
made by the rotation of the ſegment of 
the circle AMGE, as CF*=to CD®. ' 


But the meaſure of this ſolid may be 
found with leſs trouble by this analogy ; 
Viz. as BE: AC+EB:: ſo is the 
cone generated by the rotation. of »the 
triangle AHE round the axis AE: to 


the ſegment of the ſphere made by the ro- 


plied to- a kind of circular | muſcles, or 
muſcles in form of rings, which ſerve to 
cloſe and draw up ſeveral orifices of the 
body, and prevent the excretion of the 


contents: thus the ſphincter of the anus 


cloſes the extremity of the inteſtinum 
rectum. It has its origin from the bot - 
tom of the os coccygis, and the ſkin 
that is under this bone; and its fibres, 
from hence ſeparating every way from 


one another, and ſurrounding the anus 


in every part, afcend afterwards in men 


into the lower part of the bulb of the 


urethra, 


= Pk 
* 


"urethra, or into the acceleratores muſcles 
. which farround this bulb, and are there 


terminated, In women, they are in- 


ſerted into the lower part of the vagina 
of the uterus. Many fibres alſo deſcend 
from the interior and lower part of the 


os pubis, near the ſynchondroſis; and 


forming a body of an oval figure, and of 
the breadth of a man's thumb, they ſur- 


round the extremity of the rectum; and 
_ when they act, have the ſame effect of 
drawing it together and cloſing it: there 
are indeed but few merely circular, or 
annular fibres, ſuch as are uſually ſaid to 


compoſe the ſphincter, obſerved in diſſec- 
tion. See the article Ax us. 


The ſphincter of the bladder is compoſed 
of a ſeries of tranſverſe fibres running 


croſswiſe, under the ſtrait fibres of the 
neck of the bladder, in form of a circle, 
and ſerving to cloſe it, to prevent the in- 
voluntary diſcharge of the urine. In 
men this is connected to the fibres of the 
inteſtinum rectum, and in women to 
thoſe of the vagina. See BLADDER. 
The ſphincter gulæ, or, as it is other- 
_ wiſe called, the oeſophagæus, is à ſingle 
muſcle, which ſerves for the conſtriction 
of the pharynx; This riſes on each 
ſide of the os hyoides, and the thyroide, 
and the cricoide of the larynx, which 
ſurrounds the hinder part of the gulæ. 
See the article PART Nx. 
The ſphincter of the pupil of the eye 
appears upon the poſterior ſurface of the 
uvea when its blackneſs is cleared away, 
and is formed of circular fihres for con- 


traction, as the ciliary fibres are ſor the 


dilatation of the pupil. See EYE. 
The ſphincter of the vagina is compoſed 
of a ſeries of muſcular fibres ariſing from 
the ſphincter of the anus, and furronnds 
the orifice of the vagina; aſter which it 
is inſerted under the crura of the clitoris, 
For the ſphincter of the lips, ſee the arti- 
cle CONSTRICTOR. | 
SPHINX, ph, in ſeulpture, Sc. a figure 
or repreſentation of a monſter of that 
name, . famed among the antients, now 
moſtly uſed as an ornament in gardens, 
terraces, Sc. It is repreſented. with the 
head and breaſts of a woman, the wings 


of a bird, the claws of a lion, and the 


reſt of the body like a fog. It is ſup- 
poſed to have been engendered by Ty- 
phon, and ſent by Juno to be revenged 


$4 * | 
r l 
them. It made horrible ravages, as the 
Rory goes, on a mountain near Thebes, 
and could not by any means be deſtroyed, 
till after OEdipus had ſolved the follow- 
ing riddle, What animal is it that 
in the morning walks on four legs, a 
noon on two, and at night on three?” 
The anſwer was Man. 
Among the Egyptians, the ſphinx was 
the ſy mbol of religion, by reaſon of the 
obſcurity of its myſteries: and on the 
ſame account the Romans placed a ſphinx 
orch of their 9 
SPHONDYLIUM, in botany, Tourng- 
fort's name for the heracleum of Lin- 
See HERACLEUM. | 
SPICA. vIRGINIs, a ſtar of the firſt mag-, | 
nitude, in the conſtellation virgo. Its 2 
place 1s in the more ſoutherly hand. Its 
Rag according to Mr. Flamſteed, 
is 199 31“ 22” : its lat. 2 1' 59” ſouth. 
SPICE, any kind of aromatic drug that 
has hot and pungent qualities: ſuch are 
pepper, nutmeg, ginger, cinnamon, 
cloves, &c. 
TIC, PEPPER, Ge. 


in the 


neus. 


Some alſo apply the ward to divers other 
medicinal drugs brought from the eaſt ; 
as ſenna, caſſiz, frankincenſe, &c, See 
the articles SENNA, @c. ; 
SPICE - ISLANDS, ſituated in the Eaſt- 
Indies, 
LUCCAS, and CEYLON. | 
SPIDER, aranea, in zoology, an inſet 


9 


oo 


* 


ES. 


Its 


See the articles AROMA- 


See BAN Da- tsLAN Ds, Mo- 


of a roundiſh or elliptic figure, having 
eight eyes placed on the hinder part of 


the thorax, and having alſo eight legs. 


This creaiure has a power of ſpinning, 
See WEB. _ To 2 

The ſpecies of ſpiders are very nume- 
rous; but authors have made them more 


ſo, by admitting among them other in- | 


 ſeQs of a very different genera. 8 
SPIDER-WORT, in botany. See the article 
PHALANOGIU. „ 
SPIEL, in the glaſs- trade, an iron · inſtru- 


ment, hooked at the end and poipted, 
with which the workmen take the metal 
up out of the meſting- pots, for proofs or 
eſſays, to ſee whether it be fit for work. 


SPIGELBURG, a town of Germany, in 


the circle of Weſtphalia, capital of the 
county of Spigelburg ; eaſt long. 99 25% 


north Jat. 529 6'. | 
SPIGELIA, in botany, a genus of the 


pentandria - monogynta claſs of plants, 
the corolla whereof conſiſts of a fingle 
petal, of the ſhape of a funnel : the tube 
is much longer than the cup, and is nar-{ 

_ rower below than above: the pericarpium - 


OW coats 3 


on the Thebans. Its office, they lay, 
was to propoſe dark enigmatical queſti- 
ons to all paſſers by; and if they did not 
give the explication thereof, to devour 
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eds are roundifh, very ſmall, and nu- 


merous. © | OE; 
- - SPIGNEL, in botany, the engliſh name of 


| the plant meum. dee Meum. 
 SPIGNO, a town of Italy, in the dutchy 

A Monferrat ; fituazed fixty miles ſouth- 
eaſt of TR... 5 ak * f 
EPIKE, or oi SPIKE, a na ven to 
An eſſential oil diſtilled from lee, 
and much uſed bythe varniſh-makers, ng 
the painters in enamel, and of ſome uſt 
in medicine. Tt is brought from Pro- 
vence, and other parts of France, where 


: 


the lavender is called aſpic, and thence 
came the name of oil of ſpike. This oil, 


when in perfection, is very limpid j of a 
pleaſant yellowiſh colour; very fragrant ; 

Poſſeſſing, in an eminent degree, the 
culiar ſmell generally admired in the 


ers. In medicine it is uſed, both 
in para- 


externally and internally, 
Tytic and lethargic complaints, rheuma- 
tie pains, and debilities of the nervous 
"ſyſtem. ' The doſe is from one drop to 
ive or fix ; but our artificers, in their 


varniſhes, uſe more of this oil than the 


apothecaries do: and wanting it at a 
Sp rate, they have taught the drug- 
„ who uſed to import and fell it to 


iſts 
fe them, ſo many ways of, adulterating it, 
that at preſent it is ſcarce any where to 


be met with genuine; and fo coarſe an 


Ingredient as common oil of turpentine is 


as the baſis of all the counterfeits : 


they alſo ſometimes adulterate it with ſpirit 


of wine. But both theſe cheats are eaſily 
' diſcovered; that mixed with ſpirit of wine 
may be known by only mixing the whole 
' with water, in which caſe the water, unit- 
"ing with the ſpirit, leaves the oil at the top 
alone: that mixed with oil of turpentine, 
s diſcovered by burning a ſpoonful of it; 
for the genuine oil of ſpike burns with a 


clear flame and without ſmoke, and its 
ſmell, while burning, is very fragrant ; 


whereas, when there is oil of turpentine 


mixed, it burns more furiouſly, emits a 
thick ſmoke, and is of a very bad ſmell. 


This oil is diſtilled from the ſmaller ſpe- 
' cies of lavender, in the common way, 


ha 3 — alembic. See LavanDULA. 
SPI 


ENARD, mnardus, in botany. See 


the article NaRDus. 


Ploughman's SPIKENARD, in botany, the 


ſame with the conyza, or flea-bane. 
See the article Conyza. | 
SPIKING wp the ordnance, a ſea-phraſe, 
_ uſed for faſtening a quoin with ſpikes to 
| 4 r „ ' 1 
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SPI. 
the deck cloſe to the breech of the carrĩ- 
ages of great guns, that they may keep: | 
cloſe and firm to the ſhip's fides, and not 
get looſe when the ſhip rolls, and by that 
means endanger the breaking out of a 
 butt-head of a plank. See Quoiy. 
SPILIMBERGO, a town of Italy, in the 
territory of Venice, and province of 
Friuli, fituated forty-five miles north of 
Venice. ae 5 
SPILSBY, a market-town of Lincoly- 
hire; ſituated twenty - ſeven miles ral of 
Lincoln. VV 
SPINA Biripa, in anatomy, a parting 
of the ſpinal proceſſes into two rows: 
the exiſtence of fuch a caſe is doubted. 
See the article SpINg.. _ . 
SpINA VENTOSA, in ſurgery and medicine, 
that ſpecies of corruption of the bones 
which takes its riſe in the internal parts, 
and by degrees enlarges the bone, and 
raiſes it into a tumour, and which, when 
it happens to children; is termed by 
_ Severinus, and many others, pædarthro- 
caces. See PADARTHROCACES and 
Se.) Fo e ee 
In the ſpina ventofa, the caries or ero- 
ſion of the bone, is, according to Hei- 
| ter, occaſioned by a deprayity of the 
contained fluids, and generally ariſes 
ſpontaneouſly, or without any external 
cauſes: nor does it begin upon the ſyr- 
face of the bone, but b 423K its lame!lz, 
or elſe in its internal cavity; from 
thence it extends, by degrees, to the 
external parts; and at 8 either 
affects the whole bone or à greater or 


\ ſmaller part of it; expanding itſelf to 


different widths, and riſing to à tumour 


which is ſometimes hard and without 


pain, and at other times feels as if it 
were filled with wind: it is attended 


with a, greater or leſſer degree of pain, 


a pricking and ſhooting ; at laſt it grows 


red, and is accompanied with other had 
ſymptoms, till the diſordered bone, being 
by degrees corroded, the common inte- 
guments, and other ſofter parts that lay 
over it, remaining at firſt intire, partake 
of the diſorder; then foul ulcers of a 
very terrible ſort break out. When tu - 
mours of the bone are hard, and the oft 
parts about them are not inflated, but 
free from redneſs, inflammation, and 
pain, as is very frequently the caſe in 
ricketty diſorders, the bad ſymptoms 
* Juſt A ſeldom come on : this Yo 
properly the pædarthrocaces: but the 
, ul red, Rain aue, happen 
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und from an exoſtoſis, 25 this latter is an 


— 


do lodge in hie 


U 


| Vie ſping veiitoſa. It | differs from a 


caries, by being attended with tumour 3 


Excrefcence of the bone, whether attended 
wirh erofion or not. See Canis, 
RIcRETS, Exosrosis, Se. 
The fpitia ventoſa generall 


| Nr about 
the heads or epiphyſes of the larger 
bones, where they are moſt tender and 
Tpongy, and where the noxious matter 


may not only have ſufficient room 
f 


Internal, yet it is ſometimes found to 
owing to external cauſes, eſpecially in 


where it will 


e it will Alo meet with the leaſt re- 
fiffance it Goftening and expanding the 


parts. The 68 frontis is ſubjeR to d- 


orders of this kind in venereal caſes ; 
and it is frequently ſituated in the bones 
X the neck, face, and breaſt, 

Though this diſorder uſually ariſes from 


perſons conſtitutionally addicted te a 


Aiſbrder of this kind; when the veſlels 
between the lamellz of the bone, or in 


the medulla itſelf, are by a blow, fall, 


korn. But 
diſordet is eicher a collettion, or con- 
geſtion, of a viſcid and thick, or of an 
ac 


or other external violence, © injured or 
Bat the proximate cauſe. of. this 


rimonious and corroding humour; or 
an inflammation arifing in the medulla, 


or in the ſubſtance or cells of the bone 
degenerating into an abſeeſs, and form- 
ing an icher or pus. Thie collection of 

vittid and pituitous matter, and the ex- 
panſion of the . ſometimes happens 
without pain ; but the eroſion of the parts 
can never Happen without the moſt acute 


preſfure. When'the pain encreaſes upon 


external preſſure, the external parts are 
brought into conſent; and when this 


Hhappe 


85 the perioſteum, 77 0ts which 
ſurround it, with the ſubſtance of the 


bone; and tunica. cellularis, enlarge; 
from whence à ſenſation frequently ariſes 
2s if che parts were filled with air or 


wind. 


A ſpina ventola, ſtrictly ſo called," is by 
Heiſter divided into three degrees: the 
flrſt is, when the patjent complains of a 


grievous pain in the bone, which ſeems 


to him to proceed from the'medulla. At 
_ this time [i | 

'monr. In this ſtate the diſeaſe. is con- 
fined to the internal part of the bone. 


ere is no external pain nor tu- 


The ſecond degree of the diſeaſe is, when 


after the pains a tumour appears upon the 


7 
face of the bone, either hard or oft, ab# 


as. it, were 3 with external pain 


is formed in the. tumour, which ei 


There are two methods of 1 
I 
cellular ſubſtance, but 


e. of e, and 
'vio 
zund to be 


ec | 1 
8 Mercurial medicines tu tho 


_ When the internal part of the 
dones only are affected by thi: 
the pain does not encreaſe upon external 


' when theſe ſmall holes are not 1 
a larger muſt be made : 
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more or lels. e third, degree it 
wen after all the ſymptome, an abſceſs 


burſts ouſly 
knife, and diſcharges 4 Fetid ichor, + 
PIER matter, ſmelling like rau 
utter or lard, $a 


ſpontaneouſly or is 0 ( ned with h 
Na ichos 


diſorder: one ſuited to the two milder 
| arid the other to the mort. 
iolent ſtate of it. In the milder ſtage: 
Heiſter direQs that the acrimany. of t. 
blood be corrected by large draught 


of the decoctions of the woods with: the 
china and farſaparilla roots: that the 


rts affected be fumigated wich . the 


fteam'of deesRtions of aromatic 1 50 5 


and twice a day, in the intermediate 
times, that the part be rubbed over Wit 
mercurial ointment ,' and 
covered with the common 


given internally, according to th 


ſtrength of the patient; aud ſorhetimes 


a ſalivation is neceſſary. By diligent! 
purſuing this method for ſome weeks, 
the firſt and 3 5 ſtages of this difor- 
der may be cured, eyen where there ate 
bony tumours formed ; and the 2 
may either be reduced, or at lea 


brought to that ſtate, that they will . 


main 48 they are without farther increa 
or without aln, or any further inconv 
niency. 


far advanced as to be out of the reach of 


' remedies; the paitis and tumours itt» 


creaſing, and abſceſſes forming, there is 
great reaſon to fear the entire de 
2 the bone. 


opening is too ſmall it mult be efilarged, 
either with the knife or a' cauſtic; and 


after this ſeveral Holes muſt de made in 


the bone with a [mall piercer, perforating 


ir into the medulla, to give way for the 


diſcharge of the confine matter; and 


uſt be made by the trepan, 
the bone will admit it. „ 
hilſt this is under cure; the patient muſt 


uſe, internally, the decoction of the woods, 


and mild mercurial and antimonial me- 

dicines; and externally, the wound muſt 
be treated with cleanſing and balſamic 

remedies, ſuch as decocious of agtimo- 


x7 Ga ny, 


afterwards 


ut when theſe tumours are fo 


firuftion _ 
ie. If the abſceſs does nat. 
cſt of itſelf, the ſurgeon muſt not wat 
for its maturdtiòn, but lay the bone bart, 
in the loweſt or, moſt painful 7 
When the abſceſs is already burft, if the 


. 
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4 
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metatarſus, or fin 


foot, is diſe 8 
2 it in the ſound parts juſt 
ve 


. above. | | 
 SPINACHIA, or SPINACIA, SPINACH, 


- colour as is given 


SPI 


Wort, and effence of myrrh and aloes, 
which muſt be injected with a ſyringe 
twice every day, as may allo a ſolution 


_ of mercurius dulcis, made in plantane- 


water or lime-water, Honey. of roſes 
ſhould be added, in a ſmall quantity, 


do either of the decoRions uſed as eſſen- 


ces; and after the uſe of them the wound 
ſhould be dreſſed with the forementioned 


© effences, or with thoſe of maſtich, or 


amber, ſpread upon lint, and covered 
with A or other plaſter. This 


method is to be continued till the parts 


are healed. The actual cautery is ſome- 


times neceſfary to root out the diſorder, 
eſpecially when' it is only between the 
lamelle of the bone. See CauTERY. 

But when all theſe methods are unſucceſs · 
and the part is already too much cor- 
roded and deſtroyed, there is no hope of 
ſaving in, nor indeed the life of the pa- 
tient, by any other means than cutting 


off the limb. When the diſorder is ſitu- 


ated, however, in ſome ſmall bone, as 
on the carpus,. tarſus, metacarpus, or 
gers, it will not be ne- 
ceſſary to take off the whole limb, as it 
*will frequently fuffice to remove the cor- 
'rupt bone alone. In larger bones, 


Where the whole bone is not affeQed, 


but only a part of. its external ſurface is 
diſordered, by either à caries or a ſpina 


ventoſa, the whole limb is by no means 
to be taken off, but the diſeaſed. part of 
the bone only removed: but when a large 


bone, as the os humeri, tibia, or femur, 
or an intire joint of the arm, knee, or 
d, there is no remedy but 


or SPINAGE, in botany, a genus of the 


A ecta· pentandria claſs of plants: the 
; 2 the male flower is divided into 
ve 


„ : having no corolla: the calyx 


of the fem le flower is divided into four 
. parts, having no corolla neither : the 


ſtyles are four: the ſeed is ſingle, 
roundiſh, and incloſed within the cup, 


which becomes indurated. 
This 
food, 


lant 'is well enough known in 
ut has nothing to do in medicine, 
except in counterfeiting the colours of 


ſome things of value, as particularly 


giving to Gaſcoign's powder the fame 
bezoar : howerer, 


the leaves of ſpinach are, by fome wri- 


ixi$, claiſed among the coolers. 


— 


e 6 
ny, ſanicle, St. John's wort, or birth- SPINAL MaRRow. - See. the © article 
'v - MEDULLA SPINALIS, _ 
SPINALIS, in anatomy, the 


of the extremities of the ſpinal apop 


| vnalis. . 
muſcles of two kinds, ſame going late- 


+ the loins. 


pair, and pa 


— 
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names of 
ſeveral muſcles, c.“ of the LNG, but 
more 1 that of a m on the 
ſide of the neck, ariſing from the five ſu 


perior proceſſes of the vertebre of the 


. thorax, and the inferior of the neck; 
and which in its aſcent, becoming more 
fleſhy, is inſerted into the inferior part 
the vertebræ of the neck laterally. It 
. ſerves to draw the neck backwards. 
Other muſcles of the back; neck, &c: 
called by ſome anatomiſts ſpinalis, are, 
1. the {pinalis cervicis, called by others 
tranſverſalis: _ 2, ſpinales colli minores, 
are muſcles lying between the fix ſpinal 
apophyſes of the neck, and between the 
laſt of the neck and the firſt of the back, 
called by ſome interſpinales. Other 
muſcles of this name are, 3. the ſpinalis 
dorſi, being called by ſom̃e, a part of the 
ſemi-ſpinatus z and by others, a part of 
the longiflimas dorſi. 4. The ſpinalis 
dorſi major, is a pretty, long and ſlen- 
der muſcle, lying upon the lateral pages 
yles 
ome, ſemi· ſpi- 
orſi minores are 


of the hack, called, by 
8. Spinales 


rally from the extremity of one ſpinal 
apophy ſes to another, being oſten mixed 
with the ſhort faſciculi of the ſpinalis 


major; the reſt lie directly between the 


extremities of two neighbouring ſpinal 
_apophyſes ; being ſeparated from thoſe 


on the other fide by the ſpinal ligament: 
theſe are ſometimes termed ee ; 


6. Spinales, and tranſverſales lumbo- 
rum, are fome faſciculi which run up 
from the ſuperior falſe ſpines of the os 
ſacrum, to the lower ſpinal apophyſes of 
See the articles MuscCBE, 
 TRANSVERSAL1S, Sc. 


For the ſpinal nerves, &c. ſee the article 
NERVE, Sc. 1 


: 


The ſpinal acceſſory nerve of Willis, 


is a fort of ninth pair of nerves of the 
neck, ariſing from the ſpinal marrow, 


about the 1 90 of the third or fourth 
ing through the great fora- 
men of the os occipitis up into the cra- 


nium: it is then joined to the par 


vagum, and coming out of the cranium 


_ again by the ſame aperture, it recedes 
from the 
to the muſculus ſcapule - cucullaris or 
trapezius. | = 


par vagum, and is bent back 


To 


SPINDLE, 


. 
SPIN DLE, in the ſea - language, is the 
ſmalleſt part of a ſhip's capſtan, which 
is betwixt the- two decks, The ſpindle 


of the jeer-capſtan has. whelps to heave 


the viol. See CAaPsTaN. 


The axis, of the wheel of a watch or 


clock, is alſo called the ſpindle. Amon 
miners, the ſpindle is a piece of w 
faſtened into either ſtow- blade. 


SPINDLE-SHELL, in ichthyology, the flen- 


der tuberculous buccinum, with an 
elongated roſtrum. See Buceixuu. 


bony column reaching from the head 


- down to the anus; being the ſeries or 
aſſemblage of vertebre which ſuſtain the 
reſt of the body, contain the ſpinal mar- 


row, and to which the ribs are connected. 
See the articles VERTEBRA, MEDUL- 


LA'SPINALIS, and Riis. 

The uſual diviſion of the ſpine is into the 
neck, the back, the loins, and the os 
ſacrum, and coccygis. See the articles 
. Neck, Dos uu, So. 
Luxations, fractures, and other 
the SPINE, The figns common to lux- 


..ations in the ſpine. are cheifly the follow-- 


ing: The back itſelf is found to be 
crooked after ſome external violence has 
been inflicted upon it; the patient can 
neither ſtand nor walk, and his whole 
body ſeems to be paralytic; the parts 
Which are beneath the luxated vertebræ 
ure nearly without all ſenſe and motion; 
Lie SHO and urine cannot be diſ- 
cha 


ties grow dead by degrees, and at length 
death itſelf follows: but theſe ſymptoms 
vary in proportion to the degree of vio- 
lence in the luxation. Where there, is 


but one vertebra luxated, the cuvature is 


. gibbous, making a ſort of angle: if the 
eee of the vertebræ are diſplaced 
| forwards, then the ſpine will ſeem to 
bend inwards, and the pains will be more 
gentle, when the patient lies on his back: 
if the vertebra is luxated on the right 
ſide, the body will incline towards the 
left, and vice verſa, Luxations of the 
ſpinal vertebre are in general very dith- 
cult to reduce; but the following ſeems 
to be the beſt method of reducing them, 
according to Heiſter: When th 
phyſes are diſlocated on both ſides, the 
; POR is to be laid leaning upon his 
y over a caſk, drum, or ſome other 
gibbous body, and then two aſſiſtants 
are ſtrongly to preſs down both ends of 
the ſpine on each ſide; then the ſurgeon 
6 | h 


injuries of 


bruiſed or compre 


rged, or elſe they are ſometimes emit- | 
ted involuntarily ; the lower extremi - 


e apo- 
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is to preſs down the luxated vertebra, 


and at the ſame time to puſh nimbly the 
ſupariar part of the body upwards, by 
hi 


ch means, the luxated vertebra are 
ſometimes commodiouſly reduced inte 


their right places: but if ſucceſs, ſhould 
not attend the firſt time, the method 


mould be repeated two or three times 


more. When the vertebra comes out on 
one ſide, the patient is then to he placed 


as before, but ſo that when the left apo- 


phyſis is diſplaced, one aſſiſtant may 


preſs the lower vertebræ inwards to the 


right, and another aſſiſtant may depreſs 
the right humerus, and vice verſa. For 


the remainder, it ſeems proper, after the 
vertebrz are reduced, to bathe the ſpine 


with ſpirit of wine, or to lay on com- 


preſſes dipped in ſpirit of wine campho- 


napkin and ſcapulary. See article 
LUXATION. 


When any of the vertebræ are fractured 


either by a fall, blow, or any other cauſe; 


without hurting the ſpinal marrow, it is 
to be ſuppoſed that the fracture is con- 


fined to ſome of the oblique or ſpinal 


roceſſes, and therefore the patient will 
in no great danger; but when the 


body of the vertebræ is either broke or 


ſplit, and the uy” rug ſpinal marrow 
ed, all the 
the limbs and viſcera beneath that ver- 


tebra will become immoveable and rigid, 
and death will ſooner or later follow the 
accident: and if the tranſverſe proceſſes 


of the vertebræ are broke, which incline 
towards the cavity of the thorax, it is 
ſcarce poſſible that the heads of the ribs, 


being fractured. Theſe fractures are to 
be judged of from the nature of the ex- 


ternal violence which occaſioned them, 

from the pains ſeated about the affected 
_ vertebra, and from the touch, eye, Sc. 
When only the proceſſes of the vertebrae . 


rated, and to bind the parts up with the 


arts of _ 


- which are there connected, ſhould eſcape * 


are found broken, it will be much the 
beſt way to force them into their places 


with the fingers, placing narrow com- 
preſſes dipt in warm ſpirit of wine on 
each ſide of the vertebrz, and over them 


lips of thick paſteboard, to be kept on 
by the napkin and ſcapulary. See the ar- 


ticle FRACTURE. | 
When the {pine is ſo injured that the 


ſpinal marrow is wounded, ſuch wounds 


as are ſlight may be dreſſed with peru- 


vian-balſam, effence of myrrh, or medi- 


quantity of. honey of roſes ſpread upon 
: | 4 


cines of a like nature, mixed with a 


111 


E pleget, and applied moderately warm; fa Thi: karphicurth fs n kind f 


» 
— 
e 


by which means, if the patient k of a 
E eonſtitution, the parts ſometimes 
Heal, but large wounds here bring cer- 8 
Por the luxations, fractures, &c. of the 
other parts of the ſpine, ſee the articles 
Nzcr, Leis, Os sac kon, Ge. 


ſpinet, only with another Adee tion of the 
ys. See the article HanPSicorD. 
LING, in commerce, the act or att 
of reducing ſilk, flax, hemp, wot, hair, 
or other matters, into thread, Spinning 
is either performed om the heel with a 
diffs and ſpindle, or with other machines 


_ "-w the inſtrument. 


- SPENET, or Srindzr, 4 mufical inſtru- 


ment ranked in the ſecond or third place 
— among harmomous inſtruments. It con- 
its of acheſt or 


and #table of fir glued on flips of wood 
walled fummers, which bear on the fides. 
On the table is raiſed two Rtrle promi- 
ences or bridges, wherein are placed ſo 
many pins as there are chords or ſtrin 
It is played on 
two runges of continued keys, tlie for - 
mer range being the order of the diato- 
nic ſcale, and that behind the order of 
the artificial notes or ſemi tones. The 
keys are ſo many flat pieces of wood, 
which, touched and prefſed'down at the 
end, make the other raiſe a jack which 
Arike and found the ſtrings by means of 
the end of a crow's quill wherewith it is 
armed. The thirty firſt ſtrings are of 
brafs, the other more delicate ones of 
Reel” or iron-wire ; they are all firetched 
over the two bridges already mentioned. 
The figure of the ſpinet is a long ſquare 
or parallel 
- eouched, and the harp an inverted ſpinet. 
See che article Hay. £ 
This inſtrument is generally tuned by 
the ear, which method of the practical 
muſieians is founded on a ſuppoſition, 
that the ear is à perfect jud 
tave and fifth. The general rule is to be- 
gin at a certain note, as C, taken towards 
the middle of the inſtrument; and wni 
all the oftaves up and down, and alto 
the fifths, reckoning ſeven ſemi-tones to 
each fifth, by which means the whole' is 


tuned. Sometimes to the common or 


fundamental play of the ſpinet is added 


another ſimilar one in uniſon, and a third 


in octave to the firſt, to make the har- 
mony the fuller; they are either played 
ſeparately or together by means of a flop; 
theſe are called double or triple ſpinets ; 
ſometimes a play of violins is added, 

means of a bow, or a few wheels parallel 
to the keys, which preſs the ſtrings and 
make the ſounds laſt as long as the muſi- 
cian pleaſes, and heighten and ſoften them 


more or leſs, as they are more or leſs 


made of the moſt 
porous and reſinous wood to be found, 


ticles | | 
SPINOSE LEA, ih botany, exp 


logram ; ſome call it an harp- 


an OC- - 


and is the cauſe of all 


; pon efficient cauſe and ſub; 


poſe for the ſeveral kinds of — i 
emp, flax, nettle-thread, and the like 
vegetable matters, àre to be wetted in 
Fame; litks, wools, &*. are to be 


2 and de not need water ; but 
there is a wity of {| 


ming filk as it comes 
off the caſes or balls, where hot and even 
borling water is to be uſed, See the at- 
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ſſes 4 leaf 


whoſe diſlti or is armed with carti- 
laginous points, fo firmly "affixed that 


- they cannot be ſeparated” without injur- 


in the leaf itſelf. oy 


8 OUS risurs, ſuch as have ſome of 
the rays of the back · ſins running out imo 


thorns or prickles, as the pearch, Sc. 
See the article ICKTHYOLOGY. | 


SPINOZISM, or SyrNos19M, the doctrine 


of Spinoza, or atheiſm and 
propoſed” after the manner 


ntheifm 
Spinoza, 


vo was borm a Jew'at Amſterdam. 
The eee ſpinoziſm, is that 
there is nothi | 


ng properly and abſolute 

exiſting beſides Ace 440 the monie | 
tions of matter; among which are even 
comprehended thought, abſtract and ge- 
neral ideas, compariſons, relations, com- 
binations of relations, G. 


Phe chief articles in Spinoza's ſyſtem are 
reducible to theſe, 


hat' there 1s but 
one ſubſtance in nature, and that this 


only ſubſtance is endued with an infinite 
number of attributes, #mon 


which are - 
Sxtenſion and copitation: that all the 
bodies in the univerſe are modifications 
of this ſubſtance confideted as it is ex- 


tended ; and that all the fouls of men 


are modifications of the ſame” ſubſtance 
conſidered as cogitative : that God is 
a'neceflary and infinitely perfect being, 
ings that exift, 
but not a' different being from them: 


that there is but one being and one na- 


ture; and tliat this nature produces with - 
in itſelf, by an immanent act, all thoſe 
vrhich we call creatures; and that this 
being is at the ſame time both agent and 

„ butthat = 
1 nodifications of 


* 0 
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Thus is the deity made the ſole agent as of five ablong, compreſſed, acuminsted 
well as patient in all evil, both ꝓ yſical capfules, each formed of two —_— o A 
and meral ; adoftrine fraught with mare and containing a few acuminated 4 a 


impieties than all the heathen poets have ſmall eds. | ; Ws 
ubliſhed concerning their Ju iter, Venus, | This genus comprehends the £ 
Bacchus &c. It is obſeryed, that what ſhrubby hypericum of authors. whats | 


ſeems to have led Spinoza to this ſyſtem, SyIR@A.is allo a name given to the dioſma 
was the difficulty of conceiving either of Linazus. See the article Dios MA. 
chat matter is eternal and different from SPIRAL, in * a curve line of the 
God, or that it could be produced from circular kind, which, in its progreſs, re- 
nothing, or that an infinite and free be - cedes from its center. ap 
ing could have made à world ſuch as A. ſpiral, according to Archimedes, its 
5 this is. A matter that exiſts neceſſarily, inventor, is thus generated : if a rig 
and which neverthelels is void of acti - line, as AB (plate CCLIX. fig. 2) hav- 


. vity, and ſybje& to the power of another 


principle, is an object that ſtartles our 


Vnderſtanding, as there ſeems no agree- 
ment between the three conditions. It 
is allo held, that a matter created out of 
nothing, ſeems to be no leſs inconceiv- 
able, whatever efforts we make to form 
an idea of the act of the will that can 


ing one end fixed at B, be equall 


y moved 
round, ſo as with the other end A to de- 
{cribe the periphery of a circle 3 and, at 
the ſame time, a point be conceived to 


move forward equally from B̃ towards 


A, in the right line BA, ſo as that the 
point deſcribes that line, while the line 


generates the circle : then will the paint, 
with its two motions, deſcribe the curve- 
line B x, 2, 3, 4, 5, Fc. which is called 


change what before was thought nothing 
into real (ſubſtance. Beſides, its being 


con to that known maxim of phi- the helix or ſpixal line; and the plane 
loſophers, e aibila nibil fit. In fine, ſpace, contained between the ſpiral line 
that an infinitely „holy, free being and the right line B A, is called the fpiral 
. ſhould rather chooſe to have them wicked ſpace. | 


and eternally miſerable, is no leis incom- 
prehenſible; and the rather as it ſeems 
_ difficult to reconcile the freedom of man 
© with the quality of a being made out ot 
nothing. Theſe, it is oblerved, appear 
to have been the difficulties which led 
_ Spinopa toſearch for a new ſyſtem, where- 
in God ſhould not be diſtin&: from mat- 
ter, and wherein he ſhould act neceſſa- 
rily, and to the extent of all his power, 
not out of himſelf (ad extra] but within 
himſelf, Hut it is certain, that if this 
ſyſtem reſcues us from ſome difficulties, 
it involves us in others much greater. 
See the articles Gop, Soul, NATURE, ſecond fpiral (as allo B 12, B zo, Bs, 
MATTER, EXISTENCE, SUBSTANCE, Sc.) are in arithmetical proportion. = 
EXTENSIQN, GENERATION, CORRUP- The lines By, Bio, Cc. drawn my 
. TION, ESSENCE, &c. | | . how to the firſt ſpiral, are to one another 
SPINS TER, in law, an addition uſually as the arches of the circle intercepted he- 
_ given to all unmarried women from the twixt BA and thoſe lines. 3. Any lines 
viſcount's daughter downwards; but, ac- drawn from B to the ſecond ſpiral, as 
' , cording to Sir Edward Cooke, generola B13, B 22, &c. are to each other as the 
is a, good addition for a gentleworman z aforeſaid arches, together with the whole 
and chat if ſuch a perſon be named ſpin- periphery added on both ſides. 4. The 
| ter in any original writ, appeal, or in- firſt ſpiral ſpace is to the fult circle as x 
z Og. may abate and quaſh the to 3. And, 5. The firſt ſpiral line is 


ame, | f 200% equal to. half the periphery of the firſt 
; IRA, in botany, a genus of the ico - circle; for the radii of the ſectors, and 
Jandria pentagynia claſs of plants, with 


conlequently the arches, are in a-ſimple 
. © toſaceous flower, conſiſting of five arithmetic progreſſion, while the peri- 


If alſo you conceive the-point B to move 
twice as ſlow as the line AB, fo as that 
it ſhall get but half way along the lines 
BA, when that line ſhall have formed 
the circle; and if then you imagine a - 
new revolution. to be made of the line 
carrying the point, fo that they ſhall end 
their motion at laſt together, there will 
be formed a double ſpiral line, and the 
two ſpiral ſpaces, as you ſee in the figure. 
From the geneſis of this curve, the fol- 
lowing corollaries may be eaſily drawn. 
1. The lines B 132, Bis, B 10, Ge. 
making equal angles with the firlt and 


roundiſh, piape petais: its fruit conſſts piery of the circle contains as many 


* 


— 
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- arches equa] to the greateſt 3 wherefore 

the periphery to all thoſe arches is to the 

ſpiral lines as 2 to 1. ITO 

- SyIRAL, in architecture and ſculpture, 
umplies a curve that aſcends, winding 
about a cone or ſpire, ſo as all the points 

| _ continually approach the axis.. 

* 


is diſtinguiſhed from the helix, by its 


winding around a cone, whereas the 
helix winds in the ſame manner around 
. a cylinder. 9 85 | 
tional Sr ix AL s, are ſuch ſpiral lines 
as the rumb lines on the terreſtrial globe, 
© which, becauſe they make equal angles 
wich every meridian, muſt alſo make 
egal angles with the meridians in the 
| ereographic projection on the TI of 
the equator; and therefore will be, as 
Dr Halley obſerves, proportional ſpirals 
about the polar point. See RHUMB, 
SPIRAL-STAIRS. See STAIRS. | 
SPIRATION, or rather RESPIRATION. 
See the article RESPIRATION. 
SPIRE, ira, in architecture, was uſed by 


the antients for the , baſe of a column, 


08.  [oagt0] 


ledge ; and when we would 1 | 
into ſpecies, according to the degrees of 
of ſuperiority they are i Ae in the 


— 


SPI 
powers and operations of intellectual 
_ natures diſtinct from thoſe of our own 
minds, we are neceſſitated to conceive of 
them in a manner ſvited to our know- 


them 


ſcale of being, we aſcribe /to them what 
we find moft excellent in ourſelves, as 
knowledge, thinking, foreſight, &c. and 
thoſe in different meaſures, \proportioned 
to the ſtation peculiar to each rank. But 
that this is a very imperfect way of di- 
ſtinguiſhing the various orders of intel- 
lectual beings, needs not many words 
to make appear; eſpecially if we con- 
ſider, that the manner of communicating 
their thoughts without the intervention 
of bodily organs, is a thing to us alto- 
gether incomprehenſible ; which neceſ- 
- farily leads us to ſuppole, that they have 
ways of perception and- knowledge, 
whereof our faculties cannot —give us 
any notice, See the articles ESSENCE, 
EX1STENCE, and SUBSTANCE. -, 


and ſometimes for the aſtragal or tore. SPIRITs, or ANIMAL 8PIRITS, in phy- 


But, among the moderns, it denotes a 
ſteeple that continually diminiſhes as it 
aſcends, whether conically or pyrami- 
dally. See the article 8TEETLE. 


SPIRE, in geography, an imperial city of ; 


Germany, capital of a biſhopric of the 
fame name, and ſituated in the palatinate 
of the Rhine, fifteen miles ſouth-weſt of 


Heidelburg : eaſt long. 8? 17 north lat, b 


49? 16% | 
SPIREBACH, a town of Germany, ſitu- 
- ated on a river of the ſame name, eight 
miles north of Landau. 5 
© SPIRIT, Hiritus, in metaphyſics, an in- 
ceorporeal being or intelligence; in which 


ſiology. See ANIMAL SPIRITS. 
Our perceptions and actions are ſuppoſed 
to depend on the facility with which 
theſe ſpirits paſs from the brain to the 
nerves, and back from the nerves to the 
brain: for if the brain, the cerebellum, 
or the ſpinal marrow is hurt, there hap- 
pens in all the parts where the nerves 
are diſtributed, 'which proceed from the 
diſordered part, convulſions and palſies; 
and if any nerve is tied or cut, the parts 
below the ligature Joſe their ſenſe and 
motion, while thoſe above continue in 
their former ſtate. See the articles BRAIN, 
EREBELLUM, MaRROw, and NERVE. 


ſenſe, God is laid to be a ſpirit, as are SPIRIT, in chemiſtry, a name applied to 
angels and the human ſoul. See the ar- „ ſeveral very different ſubſtances ; how- 


ticles GOD, ANGEL, and SOUL. . 

The word ſpirit is, indeed, uſed in ge- 
neral to denote all thinking intelligent 
ſubſtances ; but it would be the height 
of foll | 

18 . to the Creator as well as to 
the human ſoul, that therefore they par- 


take of one common nature, and differ 


only as different modifications of the 
ſame ſubſtance: wherefore, when we call 

God a ſpirit, we ought by no means 
raſhly to preſume, that he is fo in the 
ſame ſenſe in which the human ſoul is a 
ſpirit, ei | 

_ However, though we readily own there 
may he various ranks of ſpiritual beings; 

pet as we have no conceptions of the 


to imagine, becauſe this name 


ever, in general, it denotes any diſtilled 
volatile liquor that is not inſipid, as 
phlegm, or pure water, nor inflammable 
as oil: but under this general idea, are 
comprehended liquors of quite oppoſite 
natures, ſome being acid, and others 
_ alkaline ; which laſt are ſuch enemies to 
the former, that as ſoon as they are put 
N e they raiſe a violent efferveſcence, 
and grow hot: and to theſe may be add - 


_ ,£d a third fort, called vinous or inflam- 


mable ſpirits ; which though very ſubtile 
and penetrating, are not manifeſtly either 
acid or alkaline. AC St pe 
All theſe ſorts of ſpirits Mr. Boyle ſhews 
to be produeible: and, 1. The vinous, 
which nature ſcarce. ever produces of 
, | herſelf, 


2 T 
ö 


SPI 


- herſelf, are the creatures of yiqous fer- 
mentation, of are actually produced, 


though not ſeparated, in that operation. 
See FERMENTATION, BRANDY, Rum, 
Rack, SS. 


2. The alkaline or volatile ſpirits, called 


alſo the urinous, by reaſon of their ath- 
nity in many qualities with ſpirit of urine, 


are manifeſtly not ſimple but compound 


bodies; conſiſting of the volatile falt of 


the reſpectide coneretes diſſolyed in the 


phlegm, and for the moſt part accom- 
anied with a little oil: ſo that theſe may 


be referred to the claſs of volatile ſalts. 


Bee the article Sat. r. 


3. Acid ſpirits appear to be producible, 


becauſe thoſe drawn from common ſalt 


and nitre are very different in reſpect of 


taſte, Sc. from the bodies they are pro- 
cured from, which are not properly acid: 
ſo that it does not ap that theſe ſpi - 
its 
bodies, 


What farther confirms this dofrine of 


| ſpirits is, that the ſame body, merely 
© by different ways of ordering it, may 
be brought to afford either ac 

is accou 
follows | 
contain ſalt; ſince it is tafte that cha- 


* 


racterizes and diſtinguiſnes it from 
phlegm, and denominates it acid, vi- 


nous, or urinous ſpirit. | 


| Spirits, diſtilled from fermented liquors, | 
conſiſt of very different ingredients, ix. | 
eſſential oil win at once be left upon two 


A 
tai 
comes neceſſary, in order to 6btain the 
ſpirit perfectly pure, to re · qiſtil ĩt ſeve- 
ral times, as directed under the articles 
Dis rILLATION and RECTIFICATION. 


ure ſpitit or alcohol, phlegm, a cer- 
neee fermented acid, and a ſmall 
an 


By redueing ſpirit, therefore, to the ut- 
ee 3 purity, an alcohol is ob- 

tained; which, as Dr. Shaw expreſſes it, 

is a liquor ſui generis, and poſſeſſed of 


moſt degree 


many peculiar. qualities; as, x. When 


abſolutely purified, it is an uniform and 
homoge:.e liquor, capable of no farther 


ſeparation, without loſs or deſtruction 
| of ſome of its homogeneous parts. 2, 
It is totally inflammable, leaving no foot, 

nor any moitture behind. 1. K has no 


Peculiar taſte or flavour, any more than 


pure water, except what is owing to its 


nature as pleat, or 8 pure ſpi- 
rit. 4. It is an unctuous and criſpy 


fluid, running veiny in the diſtillation, 
and its drops rolling on the ſurface of 
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. dex ue : peaſe upon # table, 


pre-exiſted in that ſtate of _thoſe 


or urinous ſpirits ; add, that whereas ſalt 
ed the principle of all tafte, it 
t ' ſpirits, being ſapid, muſt | 


ty of ill-ſcented oil; ſo that it be. 


both the phlegm 


to every gallon 


% 


the Alkali, from its ann | 
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. Tt * to be 
the efſential oil of the body it is obthin- 


ed from, broken — fine, and intimately 


and ſtrongly mixed with an aqueous 
Auid, which is aſſimilated, or chan 


in its nature in the operation. 6. And 
laſtly, it ſeems to be a kind of univerſal 
fluid, producible with the ſame proper- 
- ties from every vegetable ſubject $ bit ts 
uires ſome carb in 


produce it thus, | 
the operation. See ALCOHOL, © 
On theſe principles is founded the opi- 
nion, that all ſpirits ,may be reduced fo a 
perfect ſimilarity, or ſameneſs, from hat- 
ever ſubject they are produced, and on 


this depends their convertibility into one 


another; for when once they are brougbt 


to this ſtandard of ſimplicity, there needs 
nothi 


more than to add the oil of fuch 
of the tiner ſpirits as is required to con- 
yert the ſpirit into that particular kind, 


| By this means the fame taſteleſs ſpirit, 


ether obtained from malt, ſugar, or 


apes, may be made into either malt 


ſpirit, brandy, or rum, by adding the 
tial oil of the grape, ſugar, or malt; 
and thus what was once malt ſpirit, Hall 
become brandy, or whatever elle the dpe- 
E 077 7D TO 


Many methods have been attempted to 


obtain the firſt point, that is, the reducing - 
the ſpirit to perfect and pure alcohol : 
the moſt practicable” means ſeem to be 
long digeſtion, and the repeated diſtilla- 
tion from water into water, where the 


furfaces, and the acid imbibed :; the 
ſhorter ways, are thoſe by rectifying from 
neutral abſorbent ſalts and earths; fuch 
are ſugar, chalk, and the like; and, 
laſtly, the uſe of fixed alkalies may be 
tried, for theſe very forcibly Keep down 
and oil; infomuch tha 
this laſt method promiſes to be the ſhort 

of all, if the art were known of utterly” 


aboliſhing che alkaline flayour, whichthe 


alcohol is apt to acquire. | 
For as vinous ſpirits ariſe with a leſs de- 


gree of heat than watery liquors, if 


regard be had to this circumſtance, very 
weak ſpirits may, by one or two wary 


diſtillations, in a degree of heat leſs than 
that in which water boils,” be tolerably 
well reed of their apo gs and 
in order to free it from its foul oil, add 
of it a pound or two of 

ure, dry, and fixed alkafine falt; which 
being digeſted together for ſome time, 
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em to the bottom of 
ie ſpirit be now again gently drawn 
over, it will ariſe entirely free from its 
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-attcaſting water and oils, will imbibe 


the remaining phlegm, and ſuch part of 


the diſa rreeable unctuous matter as may 
ll left in the ſpirit, and fink with 


„ pPhlegm and nauſeous flavour; but as ſome 


Particles of the alkaline falt are apt to 


de carried up with it, and give it an uri- 
--. ngus.reliſh, a ſmall proportion of any 
- fixed acid liquor, or rather of an acid 


7 .Galty, as vitriol or alum, ſhould be added 


. to it. . 

1 The ſpirit obtained by this proceſs is 
called alcohol, and is, extremely pure, 
Iimpid, perfectly flavourleſs, and fit for 
the fineſt purpoſes : it may be reduced to 


the ſtrength commonly underſtood by 


prooſ-ſpirit, by mixing twenty ounces 
of it (by weight) with ſeventeen ounces 
of water. The diſtilled, cordials made 
with theſe ſpirits, are much more elegant 


and agreeable than when the common 
reckified or 885 ſpirits of the ſhops are 


made uſe. © 


; £3 tp } 


There are many occafions in which che- 


miſts, and other artificers, ſtand in need 


of the true and pureſt alcohol, the leaſt 


remainder of water rendering the ope- 
ration unſucceſsful ; hence it is abſolutely _ 


. neceſſary we ſhould. haye.. ſome marks, 
by which, to diſtinguiſh whether our al- 
..* cohgl be pure or not. The principal 

of theſe are, 1. If the ſuppoſed alcohol 


contains any oil diſſolved in it, and ſo 


equably diſtributed through it, that it is 
vo Ways perceptible, then upon pouring 
of water into it, the mixture will grow 


' (1. White, and the oil ſeparate. from the al- 


Cobol. 2. If any thing of an acid lies 
, concealed, in the alcohol, a little of it 


mixed with the alcaline ſpirit of ſal am- 


moniac will diſcover the acid by an ef- 
+ Ferveſcence excited by the affuſion of the 


acid; for otherwiſe there would be only 


2 ſimple coagulation. 3. If there be 

any thing of an alkali intermixed, it will 
appear by the efferveſcence excited by 
. . the affuſion of an acid. 4. But it is a 
matter of great difficulty to diſcover whe- 
ther there be any water intermixed with 


it. The beſt method of doing this is the 


following: take a chemical veſſel with a 


long narrow neck, the bulb of which 


will hold four or ſix ounces of alcohol. 
Fill this two thirds full with the alcohol 
vou intend to examine, into which throw 


a dram of the pureſt and drieſt ſalt of 


- tartar, coming very hot out of the fire; 


Foy 
% 


\ 


the veſſel. If © 


7% 


then mix them by ſhaking 


f 


them toge- 


ther, and ſet them over the fire till the 


alcohol is juſt ready to boil. Being thus 
ſhaken, and heated, if the ſalt of tartar 
remains perfectly dry, without the leaſt 
ſign of moiſture, we are ſure that there 
is no water in the alcohol, . The learned 
Boerhaave tells us, that by this method 
he diſcovered water in alcohol which had 
been looked upon as pure, having under- 
gone every other method of trial. 
Medicinal virtues f Spixlrs. The too 
free uſe of inflammable or vinous ſpirits, 
is attended with very, bad effects; as 
the body is thereby greatly attenuated, 
the ſtrength impaired, and the brain ſtu - 
pified. However, as Dr. Pringle juſtly 
obſerves, we ought not to confound the 
. neceſſary and moderate uſe of ſpirits, 
with the vice of indulging in them to 
exceſs. So far, (Rn at from think- 
ing the moderate uſe of ſpirits detri- 
mental to ſoldiers, and others, who are 
. expoſed to the extremes of heat and cold, 
and te moiſt and bad air, that he even 
recommends it; and as to ſoldiers in 
particular, he ohlrics, Wat ſpirits, even 
hen qrank to exceſs,. tend more to 
weaken the conſtitution than to produce 
any of the common camp - diſeaſes. 
Hence, in eſtabliſhing meſſes among the 
ſoldiers, which he thipks would be at- 
tended with many good conſequences, 
he alſo recommends . regulations to 
be made with regard to an allowance of 
_- ſpirits, whethe by ſtoppages on the pay 
or otherwiſe: this he enforces by obſerv- 
ing. that the like practice already obtains 
in the navy, and probably for the ſame 
reaſons for which it would be proper in 
the army; fince, in ſhips, the men are 
alſo liable to diſtempers ariſing from 
>. moiſt and corrupted air. It is the 
abuſe, therefore, of vinous ſpirits that 
.... ought to be condemned; ſince, taken in 
moderation, they can do no harm; and 
if properly accommodated to circum- 
ſtance, may have very good effects. 
Spirits are alſo of uſe, in external appli- 


cations, to wounds and ſores; as they 


ſtimulate the fluids, reſiſt putrefaction, 
and quicken the pulſe when abſorbed. 
Tinctures of abforbent; and aromatic 
powders are often preſcribed with the 
ſame intention; by reaſon they partake 
of the nature of their ingredients, but 
principally of the ſpirit. 

As to the volatile ſpirits, diſtilled from 
animal and other ſubſtances, they are in 
general extremely pungent and acrimo- 

' | 7 
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m exhaling, they inflame the part, and 


1 


iquify the animal: juices, and diſſolve 


the coagula made from them with acids ; - 


with which being mixed, they efferveſce, 
and unite into a neutral ſalt. With re- 
ard to their medical virtues, they ſtimu- 
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PU 3 applied to the ſkin, and prevented SPITHEAD, a road between, Portſmouth 
10 and the Iſle of Wight, where the royal 


— the effect of cauſtics; they alſo navy of Great Britain frequently ren- 


8 


dezvous. : 


SPIT-INSECT, in zoology, the cicada 


with brown wings, and two white ſpots 
on them, and a double white line. See 
the article CIA DA. | 2. 


ate the nervous ſyſtem, attenuate viſcid SPIT'TLE, ſaliva, in phy fiology. See 


humours, promote à diaphoreſis, and 
other natural ſecretions, and abſorb aci- 
dities in the primez viz : they are par- 


ticularly uſeful in the lethargic and apo- SPLAIT, or SHOULDER-SPLAIT, among 


prone ' caſes, in hypochondriacal and 


yſterical diſorders, and the languors, SPLEEN, un, lien, in anatomy, is a 


head-achs, inflations of the ſtomach, 


flatulent 'colics, and other ſymptoms 


which attend them. However, they are 


generally found more ſerviceable to aged 


perſons, and in phlegmatic habits, than 
in the oppoſite circumſtances : in febrile 


and inflammatory diſtempers, they are 


hurtful, except in ſuch fevers as are ac- 


companied with a cough, hoarſeneſs, and 
redundance of phlegm : they are moſt 


conveniently/exhibited in a liquid form, 


largely diluted with water, or other con- 
venient liquors; the doſe being from 
five or ſix to thirty or more drops. 


The acid ſpirits drawn from foſſils, and 


applied to animal bodies; coagulate the 
- fluids, and mortify the ſolids : by being 


diluted with water, they approach to the 


nature of vinegar. Metallic ſubſtances, 
_ diſſolved in theſe ſpirits, increaſe their 


corroding ſphacelating quality, ſo as 
ſometimes to occaſion convulſions. | 


As for the — — diſtilled waters, 


which make no ſmall part of the ſhop- 
medicines. See Diſtilled WATERS. 


SPIRITUAL, in general, ſomething be- 
longing to, or partaking of, the nature 
of ſpirit, See SPIRIT, LTH 

The ſpiritual courts, in law, ate ſuch as 
have juriſdiction in matrimonial cauſes, 


and for probate of wills, and granting 
adminiſtration of goods; as alſo in re- 
gard to tythes, and in caſes of defama- 
tion, &c. See the articles Coukr, WILL, 
ADMINISTRATOR, &c, | 


SPIRITUALITIES of & bi/bop, are the 
profits that he receives as a biſhop, and 
not as a baron of parliament ; ſuch are 
the duties of his viſitation, preſentation- 
money, what ariſes' from the ordination 
and inſtitution of prieſts, the income of 


his juriſdiction, Sc. See BisnoP. 


SPITAL, a town of Carinthia, in Ger- 
many: eaſt long. 135 28˙, north lat. 47%. 
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the article Sa LIVA. q 
SPITZBERGEN, or GROENLAND.. See 


the article GROENLAND. 


x 


farriers. See SHOULDER, | 
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viſcus of a deep blackiſh-red colour, ſitu- 


ated on the left fide of the ſtomach, un- 


der the diaphragm, near the ribs, an 


above the left kidney. Its figure is ſome- 


what uncertain ; but is uſually like that 
of a tongue, being hollow towards the 


ſtomach, and convex towards the dia- 


hragm and ribs : however, it is often 


Irregular, and hag in many parts fiſſures, 


It is connected with the ſtomach, by the 


vaſa brevia, and with the pancreas, omen 


tum, the diaphragm, and left kidney by 


membranes. : Its ſize is various, but is 


uſually five or fix inches long, three broad, 
and one inch thick, in the human body: 
in dogs, hogs, and many other animals, 


it is much larger and thinner. 


In human ſubjects, the ſpleen has but 
one membrane; but in calves, and ſome 


other animals, it has two: in this caſe, 
the external one is robuſt, common, and 
adheres but laxly, by means of the 
ſanguiferous veſſels to the inner one, 
which is proper and very thin, and, when 


the outer one is taken off, tranſmits the 
breath. 


The veſſels of the ſpleen, conſidering ita 
ſize, are remarkably large: its artery is 


from the cœliac, and is called the ſplenic. 


artery; and in human ſubje&s really 
tranſmits water, air, or N thrown 
into it, into the veins: the ſplenic vein 


is, like thoſe of the other viſtera, very 
much ramified, and its branches are car- 


ried throughout the whole ſpleen; but, 


in calves, c. it is ſoon after its ingrels 


into the ſpleen, transformed into cells: in 
calves alſo, both veſſels enter at one 


extremity ; but in the human body, they 


are divided into various branches, and 


run over the whole concave or internal 


ſurface : the nerves of the ſpleen” are 
from the plexus ſplenicus.: the ſpleen has 


no excretory duct; but there : are in it | 
ymphatis 
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The flihſtante of the ſpleen has been ſaid 


to be celluloſe and glanduloſe: in calves, 
Ades, it is celluloſe; but in man, it is 


vaſculoſe and fibroſe. What authors have 
deſcribed as glands in the ſpleen, Ruyſch 


has proved to be only veſſels ; all the 
glands about the ſpleen being only one 
- or two lymphatic ones, of about the 
vignek of a bean, ſituated without it 


near where the veſſels enter. 
The uſe of the ſpleen has been much 
controverted by authors; but the moſt 
probable opinion ſeems. to be, that it 
es to render the blood more fluid, 
ut of which the bjle is to be afterwards 
ſecreted; and that by this means ob- 
ſtrudtions, which muſt otherwiſe be fre - 
quent, are prevented, and the ſecretion 
of the bile promoted, . 
Infar&#ion of the Sri. EU. In this caſe, the 
ſpleen fwells, together with the left adjacent 
region; and ſometimes there is a tenſe- 


-neſz df the belly : this diſeaſe is increaſed * 


by reſt, and too rich a diet; and there- 
fore exerciſe, and a ſpare diet are proper; 
us are acids, as vinegar, or thin and 
. auſtere wine; and, in general, all meats 


a drinks, which have the virtue of 
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ſinew, or are ff 


the ſpace 


8 
The ſimple ſplente ate only faſtened to 
the bone, at a pretty diſtance from the 
knee, and without touching the back 
ſinew, and have not a very bad conſe- 
2 j but thoſe that touch the back 

pread on the knee, will 


make a horſe lame in a ſhort time. 


For the cure of this malady, ſhave away 
the hair, and rub and beat the ſwelling 
with the handle of a ſhoeing hammer; 
then having burnt three or four hazle- 
ſticks, while the ſap is in them, chafe the 
ſplent with the juice, or water that iſſues 
out at both ends, applying it as hot as 
you can, without ſcalding the part: after 
that, rub or bruiſe the ſwelling with one 


of the ſticks, and continue frequently to 
throw the hot juice upon the part, but ſo 
as not to ſe 


bing it, till it grows ſoſt. Then dip a 


it, and continue ſtill rub - 


linnen - cloth, five or fix times double, in 


the haale · juice, as hot as your hands can 
endure it, and tie it upon the ſplent, 


where let it remain for four 
hours, keeping the horſe in the ſtable for 
nine days, not ſuffering him 

to be either ridden or led to water 


which time, the ſplent will be diſſolved, 


and the hair will afterwards grow on it. 


ro- « ii 
. moting urine, as the leeds of trefoil, + SPLENTS, or SPLINTsS, in ſurgery, pieces 


cummin, parſley, wild thyme, hyſſop, and 


* ſavory; and the herbs rocket, ſpleenwort, 


of wood, uſed in binding up broken 
limbs. See the article FRACTURE. 


and creſſes. See the article HT Oc HONM- SPLICING, in the ſea- language, is the 


 . DRIAC PASSION. : 
SPLEEN=WORT, lJonchitis, See the article 
> LoONCHITIS. 105 
SPLENETIC, a perſon. affected with ob- 
ſtruction of the ſpleen. See the ar- 
ticles SPLEEN 
PASSION. 


SPLENIC vssseLs, the artery and vein - 


of the fpleen. See SPLEEN. 1 
SPLENIUS, in anatomy, a pair of the 
«tenſor muſcles of the head, which riſin 
from the lower vertebra of the neck, an 


ed a little above the maſtoide proceſs. 
- See the article MusCLE. 


SPLENT, or Srrinr, among farriers, a a 


callous, inſenſible excreſcence, breeding 
on the ſhank-bone of (horſes z which, 


when it grows big, ſpoils the ſhape off 
© the leg, and generally comes upon the 


| | Inſide: but if there be one oppoſite to it 
on the outſide, it is called a peg, or 
- pinned ſplent; becauſe it does, as it were, 


Pierce the bone, and is extremely dan- 


* gerous, _ | 


| 


ho 


tte five upper ones of the back, is inſert - 


untwiſting the ends of two cables or 


ropes, and working che ſeveral ſtrands 
into one another by a fidd, fo that they 


e as ſtrong as if they were but one 


rape. See CABLE, Sc. 


HyYyocnonDRIac SPLINTER, a ſmall ſhiver of wood, or 


the like. The ſplinters of fractured 


bones, if looſe, are to be carefully re- 
moved, otherwiſe replaced. See the ar- 
ticle FRACTURE. © | ESL 

PODIUM, in pharmacy, one of the 


fouleſt recrements of copper; being no- 
thing but the worſt and heavieſt parts of 


the cadmia oftracitis, thrown up in ſuch 


coarſe pieces by the blaft of the bellows, 
that it does not adhere to the roof or fides 
of the furnace, but falls down again into 
ſeveral parts of the furnace; and bein 

collected along with many other kinds 
of foulneſſes, in form of a hlackiſn heavy 


matter, is indeed no better than the 
ſweepings of the furnaces, where the 


copper is refined. See CaDMHIA. 


SPOILS, alia, whatever is taken from 
the enemy, in time of war. 


+ 


Among 


SPO 
Among the antient Greeks, the ſpoils 
were divided in common among the 
whole army, only the general's ſhare was 
argeſt ; but among the Romans, the 
ſpoils belonged to the republic. 
SPOLETTO, the capital of Umbria, in 
* it is ſituated fifty miles north-eaſt 
of Rome. "i 


SPONDEE, in antient poetry, 


a foot conſiſting of two long ſyllables, as 


omg. See the article Foo r. 

Some give the appellation ſpondaic to 
verſes compoſed wholly of 'fpondees, or 
at leaſt that end with two ſpondees; as, 
| Conflitit, atque oculis Phrygia agmina 


0 circumſpeit. | | 
SPONDIAS, 10G-PLUM, in botany, a 
genus of the exneandria- trigynia claſs of 
2 the flower of which conſiſts of 
- ive ovated, plane, and patent petals; 
and its fruit is an oval berry, containing 
ſour nuts in each cell. It is called monbin 
by Plumier. | 458 | 
 SPONDYLUS, in anatomy, a name an- 
tiently given to a vertebra of the ſpina 
dorſi. See the article VERTEBRZ. 


\ 


 SPONGIA, $sPUNGE, in botany, &c. See 


the article 8 u .. | 
 SPONGIOSE, in anatomy, an appellation 
given to ſeveral parts of the y, on 
account of their porous and cavernous 
texture, not unlike that of ſpunge ; as 
the ſpongioſe or ethmoide bone of the 
- noſe, the ſpongioſe bodies of the penis. 
See Nos H and PENIs. 5 
SPONSORS, among chriſtians, are thoſe 
- perſons, who, in the office of baptiſm, 
anſwer, or are ſureties, for the perſons 
- baptized. See BA TISM. 
In the antient chureh, there were three 


ſorts of ſponſors, 1. For children, who 


could not anſwer for themſelves; and in 
moſt caſes, parents were ſponſors for 
their own children. 2. For ſuch perſons 
as, by reaſon of ſickneſs or infirmity 
were in the ſame condition with children; 
. who might be baptized, if their friends 

fired baptiſm, and at the ſame time be- 
came their ſponſors. 3. For all adult 
perſons in 
their ſponſors, as no perſons were bap- 

tized without them. 


Aa 


It 18 obſervable, that antiently no more 


than one ſponſor was required, namely, 
a man for a man, and a woman for a 
woman: however, in the caſe of infants, 


no regard was had to, the difference of 


ſex; for a virgin might be ſponſor for 
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had beſore- hand de- 


general; for theſe too had 


| . 5 a | #7 
a male child; and a father for his 


children, whether male or female. 
In the modern chriſtian church; the 
office of ſponſors, or ſureties in baptiſm, 
is better known than practiſed; we call 
them god-fathers and god - mothers. See 
the article Gob-FATrHER S. 
SPONTANEOUS, a term applied to ſuch 


motions of the body, and operations of 


the mind, as we perform of ourſelves, 
without any conſtraint. See FREEDOM: . 
SPONTANEOUS, or EQUIVOCAL GENE- 
RATION. See EQUIVOCADL., "I 
See the article PLATEA. ? 
SPOONING, in the ſea - language, is faid 
of a ſhip, which, being under fail in 2 


ſtorm at ſea, is unable to bear it, and 


_ conſequently forced to put right before 
the wind. 9 7 50 4 OE 

SPORADES, among antient aſtronomers, 
a name given to ſuch ſtars, as were not 
included in any conſtellation. See the 
articles CONSTELLATION and STAaR- 


SPORADIC o18E ases, among phyſicians, 
are ſuch as ſeize particular perſons at 


any time or ſeaſon, and in any-place ; 
in which ſenſe they arediftinguiſhed from 
idemical and endemic diſeaſes; the 
former whereof are pecnhar to certain 


* 
W 
2 


times or ſeaſons, and the latter to certain 


places or countries. 
- EPIDEMICAL and ENDEMIC: | ...7 + 
SPORTULA, in roman antiquityz a dole 


of meat or money, given by great men 


of 
the ſun's or moon's difc, obſerved to be 


» 


to the Poor. 8 b 
SPOTS, in aftronomy, certain 


either more bright, or darker, than ihe 
reſt; and accordingly, called faculs and 
maculæ. See the articles FaCUL@and 
Mac ul; as alſo Sun and Moon: 


SPOUT, or WArza-srour, in na f 5 


| hiſtory, an extraordinary and dangerous 
meteor, vbſerved at ſea, aud ſometimes 


at land, called by the Latins typho and 


ſipho. Its firſt appearance is in form of 


a deep cloud, the upper of which is 
3 and the ae then from 
the lower part of this cloud hangs, or 
rather Falls down, what is properly eaſled 
the ſpout, in form of à conical tube, 


there is always a great boiitng and fly- 
ing up of — of the ſea, as in a 
jet d eau. For ſome yards above the 


ſurface of the ſea, the water ſtands as a 


column or pillar, from the extremity 


wWhereof nn | 


# 
** 


# 


biggeſt at top ; and under this tube, 1 


1 
* 


\ wy 


Py 
7 


bind of ſmoke. Frequently, the cone 


"deſcends ſo low, as to touch the middle 
of this column, and continue for ſome 


time contiguous to it though ſometimes 
it only points to it, at ſome diſtance, 
either in a perpendicular or oblique line. 
Frequently it is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable, 
whether the cone or the column appear 
the firſt, both appearing all of a ſudden 
againſt each other, But ſometimes the 
water boils up from the ſea to a great 
-height, without any —— of a 
ſpout pointing to it, either perpendicu- 
larly or obliquely. Indeed, generally, 
the boiling or flying up of the water has 
the priority, this always preceding its 
being formed into a column. Generally, 
the cone does not appear hollow, till to- 


Wards the end, when the ſea-water is 


violently thrown up along its middle, as 
imoke up a chimney. Soon after this, 
the ſpout or canal breaks and diſappears ; 
the boiling up of the water, and even 
the pillar, continuing to the laſt, and for 
ſome time afterwards ; ſometimes till the 
- ſpout form itſelf again, and appear 
- a-new: which it ſometimes does ſeveral 
times in a quarter of an hour. See plate 
M. de la Pyme, from a near obſervation 
of two or three ſpouts in Yorkſhire, de- 
- ſcribed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
athers that the water-ſpqut is nothing 

" Ear a gyration of clouds by contrary 
- winds, meeting in a point or center; and 
there, where the greateſt condenſation 
and gravitation is, falling down into a 
pipe or great tube, ſomewhat like Ar- 
chimedes's ſpiral ſcrew; and, in its 
working and whirling motion, abſorbing 
and * the water, in the ſame man- 
ner as the ſpiral ſcrew does; and thus 
deſtroying th 
2 1ſt, he obſerved the clouds mightily 
agitated above and driven together ; upon 
; which they became very black, and were 
' hurried round, whence proceeded a moſt 
audible whirling noiſe, like that ordi- 


narily heard in a mill. Soon after, 
| iſſued a long tube or ſpout, from the 


center of the con ted clouds, wherein 
he obſerved a ſpiral motion like that of 
a ſcrew ; by which the water was raiſed 
* Again, | 

blowing at the ſame time out of ſeveral 


quarters, created a great vortex and 


- -whicling among the clouds; the center 
. whereof, every now and then, dropped 


4 


Cages] 
pipe, wherein he could diſtinctly behold 


ips, &c. Thus, June the *SPOUTING FounTain. 


uguſt x5, 1687, the wind, 


down, in ſhape of a long, thin, black 


K 
iir 


7 


0 1 
j 
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a motion like that of a ſcrew, continu- 


ally drawing upwards, and ſcrewing up, 
as it were, wherever it touched. In its 


progreſs it moved flowly over a grove of 
trees, which bent under it like wands in 
a circular motion. Proceeding, it tore 


off the thatch from a barn, bent a huge 


oak- tree, broke one of its greateſt branch- 


es, and threw it to à great diſtance, 
He adds, that, whereas it is commonly 
faid, the water works and: riſes in a 
column, before the tube comes to touch 


it; this is doubtleſs a miſtake, owing to 
the fineneſs and tranſparency of the 

tubes, which do moſt certainly touch the 
ſurface of the ſea, before any conſiderable! 


motion can be raiſed therein; but which 


do not become opake and viſible, till 


after they have imbibed a conſiderable 
uantity of water. . 


he diſſolution of water-ſpouts he 


aſcribes to the 2 quantity of water 
they have glutted; which by its weight 


| impeding their motion, whereon their 
force, and even exiſtence, depends, they 


break and let go their contents; which 
ule to prove fatal to whatever is found 


underneath. A notable inſtance here- 
of we have in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 


actions, related by Dr. Richardſon ; 


for a ſpout in 1748 breaking on 


Emott-moor, nigh Coln, in Lanca- 


hire, the country was immediately over- 


flowed. 
In Pliny's time, the ſeamen uſed to pour 


. vinegar into the ſea, to aſſuage and lay 
the ſpout, when it approached them: 


our modern ſeamen: keep it off, by mak - 
ing a noiſe with filing and ſcratchin 
violently on the deck, or by diſcharging 
great guns to diſperſe it. 


FOUNTAIN. | 


SPRAIN, or STRAIN. See STRAIN. 
SPRAT, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 


clupea, with the lower jaw longeſt, and 
the belly very acute. See the article 
Crurs a. e, 

The ſprat has been 
neouſly, ſuppoſed a 


erring, not grown 


do its full ſize; its uſual length is about 


four or five inches, and its breadth ſome- 
what more, in proportion, than in the 
herring; there is a 2 on each ſide, 
near the extremity of the coverings of the 
gills. It is caught in moſt of our ſeas, 


and brought in ſurpriſing quantities to 


WS. 


SPREE, 


nerally, but erro- 
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See the article 


5 


SPR { 2987 ] SPR | 
SPREE, a river of Germany, which, 'ri- gree of ſaltneſs with that of the ſea; by 
fung in Bohemia, runs northward, thro! means of the hydrometer ; and having 

Lulatia, and, entering Brandenburg, placed a thermometer in it, he brou 

viſits Berlin, and falls into the Havel, a it, by means of a pan of coals, to che 
little weſt of that city. _ ſame degree of heat with that of the air 
SPRING, font, in natural hiſtory, a foun- in the hotteſt ſummer. He then placed 
tain or ſource. of water, riſing out of the this veſſel with the thermometer in it, in 
ground. See the article WATER. one ſcale, and nicely counterpoſed it with 
8 have been the opinions of phi- weights in the other; after two hours, he 

loſophers concerning the origin of ſprings; found, that about the ſixtieth part of an 
but thoſe, which deſerve notice, are only inch was gone off in vapour, and con- 
the three following ones. ſequently in twelve hours, the length of 


1. That the ſea- water is conveyed thro* 2 natural day, one tenth of an inch 4 
would have been eyaporated. 


ſubterraneous ducts, or canals, to the ; a | | 
places where the ſprings flow out ef the From this experiment it follows, that 1 
earth: but as it is impoſſible that the every ten ſquare inches of the ſurface of 4 
water ſhould be thus conveyed to the the water yield a cubic inch of water in 
. tops of mountains, ſince it cannot riſe vapour per day, every ſquare mile 6924 
higher than the ſurface, ſome have had tons, and every ſquare degree. (or 69 
- recourſe to ſubterraneous heats ; by which engliſh miles) 33 millions of tons. Now, 
being rarified, it is ſuppoſed to aſcend in if we ſuppole the Mediterranean to be 
» vapours through the bowels of the moun- 40 degrees long, and 4 broad, at a 


tains. 
brought of the exiſtence bf theſt central 
' heats, or of caverns in the mountains big 


But as no ; ſufficient proof is 


enough to let the vapours aſcend, ſup- 


poſing ſuch heats, we. ſhall not take up 
dur reader's time with a formal refuta- 
tion of this hypotheſis. 
2. As to thoſe who advance the capillary 
_ hypotheſis, or ſuppeſe the water to riſe 
from the depths of the ſea through the 
porous parts of the earth, as it riſes in 
capillary tubes, or through ſand or aſhes, 
they ſeem not to conſider one principal 
property of this kind of tube, or this 
ſort of attraction: for though the water 
riſe to the top of the tube or ſand, yet 


will it riſe no higher, becauſe it is by 
the attraction of the parts above that 


the fluid riſes, and where that is wantin 
it can riſe no farther. Therefore, — 
the waters of the ſea may be drawn into 
the ſubſtance of the earth by attraction, 
yet it can never be raiſed by this means 


medium, which is the leaſt that can be 


_ ſummer-time. 


ſuppoſed, its ſurface will be 160 ſquare 
degrees, from whence there will eva 

rate 5280 millions. of tons per day; 15 | 
See the article SEA. 
The Mediterranean receives water from 
the nine 22 rivers following, wiz. the 
Iberus, the Rhine, the Tyber, the Po, 


the Danube, the Neiſter, the Boryſthe- 
nes, the Tanais, and the Nile; all the 
_ reſt being ſmall, and their water in- 


conſiderable. 


Now let us ſuppoſe that 


each of theſe rivers conveys ten times as 
much water to the ſea as the Thames ; 
which, as is obſerved, yields: daily 
76,032,000 cubic feet, which is equal 


to 203 millions of tons; and there- 


fore all the nine rivers will produce 
1827 millions of tons; which is little 


more than one third of the quantity 
evaporated each day from the ſea. 


The prodigious quantity of water re- 
 maiping, the doctor allows to rains, 


F into a ciſtern, or cavity, to become the which fall again into the ſeas, and for 
ſource of ſprings. 77 the uſes of vegetation, &c. | 
8 3. The third hypotheſis is that of the As to the manner in which theſe waters 
| ſagacious naturaliſt, Dr. Halley, who are collected, ſo as to form reſervoirs for 
N ſuppoſes the true ſources of ſprings to the different kinds of ſprings, it ſeems to 
2 be melted fnow, rain-water, dew, and be this: the tops of mountains, in ge- 
t vapours condenſed, 5855 8 neral, abound with cavities, and ſub- 
X Now in order to prove, that the vapours, terraneous caverns formed by nature to 
0 raiſed by the heat of the ſun, from the ſerve as reſervoirs z and their pointed 


- ſurface of the ſeas, lakes, and rivers, are 


ſummits, which ſeem to pierce the clouds, 


bo abundantly ſufficient to ſupply the ſprings ftop thoſe vapours which fluctuate in the 
| and rivers with freſh water, the doctor atmoſphere, and being conſtipated there- 
i made the following experiment: he took by, they precipitate in water, and by, 


a veſſel of water, made of the fame de- 


_- 


their gravity eaſily penetrate through 
anon 
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des of ſand and 1 


ars ſtopped in their deſcent by more denſe 


rata; as beds of clay, ſtone, &c. where 


a paſſage hdrizontally, and iſſue 
the ſide of the mountain. 


a baton or cavern, and work 
out at 


Many of theſe ſprings running down by 


the vallies, between the ridges 


nunc uniting their ſtreams, form rivulets 
or: brooks; and many of theſe, again, 


uniting on the plain, become a river. 


ferent ſorts of SPRINGS. Springs are 
7 as run continually, called pe- 


: 


2 
5 = 


+ 


* 


rennia} ; or ſuch as run only for a time, 


And at certain ſeaſons of the year, and 
therefore called temporary ſprings. Others 
Again are called inter mittin 
cauſe they flow 


ſprings, be- 
d heath and flow 


- and ſtop again: and, finally, recipro- 
eating 2 


1 


4* 


* 
4 
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-+06llefts che water gle. 
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OY 
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rata, |; 
. to the de of the kill ar B. It is evi- 
dent, that, when the water ariſes to the 


— 


4 


ter that it will become dry. Hence We 
ſpring may be formed near 

the tops of the Higheſt hills and moun- 
tains z but, on 
8 —— for them to be 
- Intermitting ſprings, or thoſe which flag 


fee that a 


4 ings, whoſe waters riſe and 

Fall, or flow andebb, by regular intervals. 
In order to account for theſe differences 
4ofprings; let ABCDE (plate CCLIX. 


1 . © d: nu from top 


* 
E 
* 
- 
124 


repreſent the declivity of a hill, 
to bottom, 8 is 


ewn in the figure ; in which let FG H 


be a/cavern: or baſon near the top, which 
ng through the 


and has à drain or duct treading 


drajn H, it will deſcend through it to 


B, where it will break out in form of a 
fountain or ſpring, and will continue 


running while the reſervoir is ſupplied 
wih water above the level FH, and af- 


very tops, it is im- 
rated. 


and op by regular alternations and inter- 


miſſions, may be thus accounted for: let 
IKL (ibid.) repreſent a cav 
mountain, to which, at I, there is a-feed- 
ing ftream which brings the water 

from other parts; and at K, on the 


in the 


lower part, there goes a duct KFC, 
of a curved or crooked form, which 


- conveys the water to the fide of a 


hill at C, where it breaks out into a 


ſpring. 


than the orifice of the duct at K, will 


exhauſt the cavern of all its water, and 


* 


* 


of hills, 


Now, it is evident, that, as the 
Water riſes in the cavern, it will alſo 
_ ” rife in the duct, till the ſurface of the 
water IL be level with the higheſt part & 
ol the duct, and then the water will deſcend 
from E to C, which point, being lower 
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then the ſpring will ſtop, till the ciftern'is 


repleniſhed to the ſame level I K 
| PR ſtream I, and then 8 
vi 


fountain 
ay again. An artiffeial fountain 
of this Kind may be alſo eaſily made. 


Reciprocating {prings, of thoſe which | 


flo and ebb alternately; are occafioned 


(ibid.) 


in the following manner: let MNO 
eſent a reſervoir, fed by the 


ſtream PM, and alſo a ſiphon K H0, 
wich brings water from another cavity 


above, as IK L; the duk N D carries 


the water to the fide of the hill at D, and 
there makes a conſtant ſpring hy virtue 
of a conſtant ſuj 


ſupply of water by the drain 


PM. The water at D will alſo flow 
and ebb alternately ; for when the ſiphon 
KO works, the ſurface” of the water 
| MO will be ſuddenly "raiſed, and preſs 


by which means it will 


upon the water at N with a 3 forte, 
ne out at D 


with a greater velocity, and raiſe the ſur- 
face, if confined ; but when the ſiphon 
intermits or ceaſes, the momentum of the 
water at D is not ſo great as before, and 
then the ſpring will tink or decreaſe. 
In like manner we account for the riſing 
of water in wells. Thus ſuppoſe a well be 


ſank at the foot of the hill at E, (#1. ) 


to ſuch a depth EV, as will bring the dig - 


＋ 


gers to an eruption of a ſprin 


at V, 


- whoſe water is hrought by the duct RV 


Wo, 


(or many of them) from a cavity QR S 


in the hill (or otherwiſe from a pond, a 


* 


- river, the ſea, Ic.) it is evident the wa- 


ter in the well will riſe from the bottom 


» 
© 97 


2 


V, to an altitude VT, where the ſur- 
face of the water at T is upon a level 


Vath that in the reſervoir QS, and thus 


-  conftitutes'a' Well 


Now, though 2 may not bappen 


preciſely in the manner, as here repre- 


ſented, yet that it is in ſome way ana- 


logous to it, we believe no perſon will 
doubt, who has been at the Peak in Der- 
dyſhire, or at Wookey- hole in Somerſet- 
ſhire, and ſeen the wonderful caverns, 

receptacles, and ſtreams of water, which 


7 


' 
0 


nature has there turniſhed in the bowels 
of the mountains. 8 
Medicinal wirtues, &c. of SPRINGS. Theſe 


are owing to the different qualities and 


_ temperament of the ſtrata through which 
"theſe-waters may be Collected, or paſs : 


if. thoſe reſervoirs of water in the body 


of mountains be fituated where mineral 


© ores abound, or the ducts and feeding 
ſtreams run through mineral earths, it is 
ealy to conceive that particles of metal 


will mix with, and be abſorbed by the 
C EE abs ea water, 
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_ . water, which being! ſaturated merewith, ſtructure, and having very little * 8 | 


becomes a mineral ſpring or well. If eee of plants; - 4 £ 
Us 


falt, ſulphur, lime · ſtone, Cc. abounds on a nice examination, ſpunge appears | 


2 


in the ſtrata, through which the water to be compoled of capillary fibres, hien 


afles, it will then be ſaline, ſulphureous, are hollow and implicated in à ſurpriing 
gy, — Be. 11 ſulphur and iron manner; and are ſurrounded by hin 
mould both abound in the parts of the membranes, which arrange them inte a 
hill, hence the waters come, the waters cellular form. This ſtructure, no Jeſs 


Will partake of the warmth or heat which than the conſtituent - matter, of ſpunge, 2 


is occaſioned hy the mixture of two ſuch renders it the fitteſt of alk bodies to im. 


» 


ERS, CHALYBEATE WATERS, SEa- the whole quantity again. 
WATER, BATH-WATERS, Sc. | 5 Spunge pays, on importatien, a duty of x 
SPRING, wer, in coſmography, implies ons 7e, the pound ; and draws back, en 
of the ſeaſons of the year; commencing, exportation, 6. 
in the northern parts of the world,” on + Spunge calcined” to x blackneſs, and s 
the day the ſun enters the firſt degree of duced to powder, has been lately brought 
aries, which is about the twenty-firſt of into great uſe as à ſweetner of the bee, 
March, and ending when the ſun leaves anda diuretic : fome have pretendec den 
gemini. See the articles EQuINox and to cure leprofies with it, and others have 
biene, et * extolled it againſt the bite of à mad 


SPRING, #later, in mechanics, denotes a dog; but theſe are virtues leſs certaml x 2 


_— 
* 1 = 


thin piece of tempered ſteel, or other known of it. 


elaſtic ſubſtance; which, being wound In the larger midevarſer pieces of ſpunge = 


up, ſerves to put ſeveral machines in there are often ſmall ſtones found 
motion by its elaſticity, or endeavour to bedded in the ſubſtance of the matter z 
unbend itſelf: ſuch” is the ſpring of a ant yet, more frequently, a cruftaceous 


clock, watch, and the like. See the ar- ſpary matter gathered round the ſurface 7 3 


_ 
Ry 


ticles ELAsTIcirr, CLocx, WATCH, of certain parts of the plants ; boththelſe 
"Se. | | __ ſubſtances are called by the common 


The ſpring of a lock, gun, Rs or the name of lapis ſpongiæ, the ſponge- tone; 10 3 | 
vio 2 


like, is a piece of ſtee}, violently bent; ani both are recommended as divrencs, 


- which, being ſet at liberty, beats back the and remedies againſt the ſtone and gran ; 3 | 


- 2 # 


bolt of the lock, or ſtrikes down the cock. vel; See the article SpA. 


See the article Lock, GS.  Pyrotechnical SpUNGEs, are made of the 


4. 
= 
o 


© 
oof” 
1 


| ſubſtances in the earth, where they are bibe a great quantity of any ffuid, and W q 
found. See the articles MINERAL wa- upon a ſtrong preſſure to part with almoſt - 


- * 


* 


* * Y 7 


1 
* 4 2 
: 


2 


: SPRING-TIDE. See the article T1DE. af? Hrge 'fungons excre ces growing on -- : = 


SPRINGE, among ſportſmen, a device old oaks, athes, fir, c. -which OS ”_ 


made of twiſted wire, to catch birds or boiled in common water, then dried an 
ſmall beaſts. OS aten, 


. 


well beaten, are put in a ſtrong e pre- 


SPRINGING of @ maſt, in the ſea-lan- | pared with ſalt- petre, and again. are 1 


Va 


Fuser is when it cracks, but is not quite in an oven. Theie make the black maten 


oken in any part of it; às the part- or tinder brought from Germany, ſed 8 
ners, hounds, &c. See MasT, Pax r- to receive and ſuſtain the fire truck fem 


'NERS, Sc. a flint and ſteel, Se. 


« SPRINGING @ leak. See the article LEAK. ' SO, is allo uſed, in gunnery, for along 95 5 


SPRINGV goD1Es, the ſame with elaſtic Kaif or rammer with 4 piece of theep or - 


ones; or ſuch las, having had their figure lamb- ſæin wound about its end, to ere 8 
changed by the ſtroke of another body, for ſcouring great guns, when diſcharg= 
can recover again their former figure, ed, before they are charged with fem 


. which bodies not elaſtic cannot do. See powder. 7 7 558 = 
the article/ELAsTICITY. - - © © SPUNGE of a borſe-ſboe, the part next the 
SPROTAW, a town of Sileſia, fifteen heel, where the calkins are made. See 

miles weſt of Glogaw: eaft long. 15® thearticle HoksE SHOES. | 5 


4% north lat. 519 36. Kh SPUNGING, in-gunnery, the cleaning a 
SPUNGE, Pongia, in botany, a genus of gun's inſide with a ſpunge, in once e 
ſubmarine plants, delonging to the cryp- prevent any ſparks of fire from remain- 
 togemia-lithopbyta claſs: it conſiſts of a. ing in her, which would endanger the 

life of him whe ſhauld load her again. 


e 7 $PUN-- 


1 ſoft, tough, and elaſtic matter, formed 


e e rude maſſes of a cavernous 
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*  SPUN-Yarn, among ſailors, is a kind of 
dne made from rope-yarn, and uſed for 


ſeizing or faſtening things together. 


8 SPUR; a piece of metal, conf ng of two 


branches encom | - 
+ and a rowel in form of a ſtar, advancing 
out behind, to prick the horſe. 


Sr sz, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies - 
bf cochlea, with the edges 
tons ſerrated ; ſo that, in ſeveral poſi- 
'* -* Hon, it reſembles a — with large 
ens. See plate CCL 


its volu- 


article COCHLEA, © © 
ron - War, a road through 


right or cuſtom. 
' $PUR 


T1ITHYMALUS. 


= SPURGE-LAUREL, laureola, thymelza, or 
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bead and neck vatiegated with black, 
It is a native of the 


15 * | t. comm 


dabbne. See the article Darn. 


"SPURIOUS DISEASES, ſuch as, in ſome 


ſymptoms, cannot be reduced to any one 
5 kind $ and, therefore, are denominated 
from thoſe with which they agree in moſt 


—_ 13 thus we ſay, a ſpurious or 
3 ; pleuriſy, quinzy, &c. See the ar- 


ticles PLEURLSY, „ Sc. 

SPURKETS, in a 

tte upper and lower. futtocks, or betwixt 
the _ fore and aft. N 


ſeveral 1 
ALSINE and SPERGULA. 


Article SPITTLE. Wa) 


z 


sb, a perſon hired to watch the actions, | 


_ © notions, Cc. of another; 
of what paſſes in a camp. 

is diſcovered, he is hanged immediatel 

_ SQUACCO; in orni 


*white and yellow. 


coaſt of the Levant, See HERON. 


e in military affairs, denotes 
A body of horſe whoſe. number of men 
is not fixed ; but is uſually from one to 


two hundred. 


Each ſquadron uſually conſiſts of three 
_ *troops, of fiſty men each. See the articles 


— ARMY and HoRSE. 


'- SQUADRON of hips, a divifin or of a 
— Re as by a 8 or 


commodore. See FLEET and Navy, 
SQUAIOTTA, in ornithology, a ſpecies 
© of heron, of a brown colour, with a black 
and white creſt, fomewhat larger than 


3 
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ALUS, the SHARK-KIN] in iebtby⸗ 


ing a horſeman's heel, 


row- _ 
» fig. 6, and the 


another's 
| 1 through which one may ride, 


| E, in botany, the engliſh name of 


* 


ip, ſpaces between 


y in” botany, the engliſh name of 
ies both of alſine and ſper- 


hen a ſpy + 


- 


, q 5 1 
{KY 5 
A LY 
1 8 


ology, a numerous genus of fiſhes, of the 

chondropterygious order ; the characters 
of which'are theſe: the ſoramina of the 
gills are five on each ſide, and are ſitu- 
ſides of the 


down to the oral 


the body is obl 
or angulated, and the ſkin is rough; the 
eyes ſtand on the ſides of. the head; the 


tail is bifid, and the upper part longer 


than the under; the mouth is uſually 
tranſverſe, and in the under part of the 
roſtrum, not at its extremi tx. 


merous, are arranged under the follow - 
ing ſubdiviſions. 1. Thoſe which have 
granulated teeth, as the ſaw-fiſh, and the 
 1mooth hound-fiſh, 2. Thoſe which have 
acute teeth, and prickles on the back; 
as the common hound-fiſh, the ſhagreen- 
fiſh, centrine and monk-fiſh. 3. Thoſe 
which have acute teeth, but no ſpines or 
prickles on the back ; as the zygzna, or 
lance-fiſh, the ſea-fqx, amd the tope. 
4. Thoſe which have the roſtrum ſhorter 
than uſual; as the bounce, morgag, and 
blue and white ſharks. See the articles 

5 ANA, HounD-FisHn, Er. Ft 
ME, sCALEsS, in natural hiſtory. 

See the article SCALE. 


ei SQUAMARIA, or ANBLATUM, in bo- 
SPUTUM, among phyſicians, denotes the + tany, a genus of the didynamia- angioſ- 
_ ame with the ſaliva, or ſpittle. See the mia 


| Jous ringent flower, both lips of which 
are entire, only the upper one is longeſt ; 


articularly * the fruit is a roundiſh unilocular cap- 
ſule, containing a great many round 


ſeeds, 


„ A bird of * SQUAMOUS, or SQUanosE, in anatomy, 
colour, and tho an appellation given to the ſpurious or 


falſe ſutures of the ſkull, becauſe com · 


of fiſhes, or like tiles laid fo as to reach 
over one another. See SKULL. 


| UARE, quadrat. in  geome '2 
hr figure, both . — and 
equiangular. 5 


o find the area of a ſquare, ſeek the 
of one fide ; 5 this by it - 


Fand the product is 


len | 
ſel area of the 
r b | 


: 


| SQUARE-NUMBER, theprodu®t of anumber 


multiplied into itſelf, See INvVoLUTION 
and POWER, >> 8 
Thus 4, the product of 2 multiplied by 
2 5 or 16, the product of 4 multiplied by 


ated in a e dire&ion, from the 


fins; the head is of a depreſſed form ; 
z and is either rounded 


The ſpecies of this genus, being very nu- 


ſs of plants, with a monopeta- 


poſed of ſquamæ or ſcales like thoſe 


a .« a4 a 


abaak. a” ye 


de conimon reddiſh-brown 


F oo dats.) 8 90 
%ͤ?6%GETk!„r! nag dead 
8 F 2, 
2 


rig Sg 'S | 4 ; : | 5 BS - 5 
T.... ( c 
Squ ARE ROOT, a number eonſidered as the 


tout of a ſecond power or ſquare num · 
ber; or a number, by whoſe multiplica - 
tion into itlelf, a ſquàre number is gene- 


is one that hath an equal number of men 

in rank and file.) See BaTTLE, | 
Hollow SQUARE, in the military art, is a 

body of foot drawn -up with an empty 


ſpace in the middle for the colours, 


rums, and baggage ; faced and covered 

by the pikes every way, to Keep off horſe. 
SQUARE, #orma,. an inftrument conſiſting 
of two rulers, 


ndicularly at one end of their extremes, 


-ſo as to form a right angle: it is of 


-great uſe in the deſcription and menſu- 
-ration of right angles,. and laying down 
per ndiculars. n 45 
SQUATT, among miners, a ſmall bed of 
ore leſs valuable than a vein or load, 
as reaching only a little way. _ 
SQUATINA, the MONK-FI$H, or ANGEL - 
FISH, a ſpecies of ſqualus, with the mouth 


at the extremity of the head: it grows 


to about ſix feet in length, and is con- 
ſiderably thick in proportion. See the 
article SQUALUS. | e e HAYS 


UILL, ſcilla, in botany. See SCILLA. | 


SQUILLA, in zoology, a genus of inſefts 
with ten legs, the foremoſt pair of which 
is cheliform, or made for pinching : the 

8 are two, and the tail is foliated. 


| heſe are the characters of the ſhrim "IF 
_ . a8 alſo of the cray-fiſh, lobſter, and crab; 


of each of which there are numerous 
See CAxckR, LOBSTER, &c. 
SQUILLLACE, a biſhop's ſee of the farther 


Calabria, in the kingdom of Naples, 


which gives name to the gulph of Squil- 
| lace: eaſt long. 17, north lat. 392. 


SQUINANCY, or EsQUINANCY, in me- 
. diciye, the fame" with” the quinzy. See 


- 


the article QUINZY. 


8 UINTING, ftrabiſmus, in medicine and 


- ſurgery. See the article STRABISMUS. 
hy 05 po ſciurus, in zoology, the eng- 
liſh name of a genus of quadrupeds of the 
order of the glires, the fore · teeth of which 
are prominent; it has no canine teeth 
and its legs are formed both for climbing 
and leaping. 5 


with a white belly, is a very io little 
animal, with an extremely long and 
tail. See plate CCLIX. fig. 5. : 

- But beſides this, there are ſeveral other 
| ſpecies; as the american grey-ſquirrel, 


Vith à ſmaller tail, and twice as large 


* 
4 * 
a 


ing ſquirrel, with the fi 
See the article EXTRACTION. 
SQUARE BATTLE, or BATTALION of men, 


branches, faſtened per» . 


ſquirrel, The windows ſhoul hel, 
or have large caſements, for the ſabe % 2 
letting in air enough; and there ſhould  * 7 
always be cloſe wooden ſhutters, , 
the light may be ſhut out at pleaſure, by 
which means the hotſe m. de to 
| Neep in the day as well as in them oe 
| . W 7 


as the common kind; the ceylon black 
ſquirrel, with a very 
the ſize of the common ſquirrel ; the flips: 


as to be able to leap from one tree to 


another at a great diſtance z and, laſtly. '. 3 
the barbary ſquirrel, of a blackiſhtawney» - 
brown colour, with variegated ſides. -/; | 
ST, an indeolinable term chiefly uſed (e 
command ſilence. 545 


The Romans had theſe two charafters - 


written over the doors of their gatigg 


 filentium tene. Porphyry obſerves, e 
int of religion 


the antients made a 


it, not to ſpeak a ſingle word in palling - 
in or out of the doors. | 


furniſhed with ſtalls and pre 


ments to contain their ſood, &c, See the k 
article HoRsE, Cc. | ; k 


I IT, „ HIER... 
Nothing conduces more to the health Af 


a horle than the having a good 


wholeſome ſtable. The ſituation fe | 
ſtable ſhould always be in a gl 5 
dung, 


and on a firm, dry, and hard g 


that in winter the horſe may go out ang _ 
come in clean, It ſhould always be built” 


Py 


horſes ; and the ſteams of a bog-houle,. 
or hog's-dung, will breed many 


pers. The walls of a ſtable, which 


- 


for the ſake of warmth in the winter, 


and north fide of the building, that 

north wind may be let in ta cool the © 

ſtables in the ſummer, and the riſing un 
| ially, in winters _ 


The windows ſhould be made on the "ho 


all the year round, efj 
either be ſaſhed, 


a7la 


: | 


STABLE, a place or houſe for horſes, Ge. 0 


A 


- 
* { 
. 
4 
”m 
* 4 
8 * 
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rooms, as if one ſhould ſay /ed te xe 


M 
+ 


may be made to _ 
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lar tail, and about 1 | 3 
extended s | 


$ 
t 
oper apart · 3 
. : 4 vi 
2 = 


| ſomewhat on an aſcent, that the urine 
and other foulneſſes may be eaſily. %- 8 
. veyed away by means of trenches or _ 6 
for that purpoſe. As there is-no-animal 8 
that delights more in cleanlineſs than de 
| horſe, or that more abominates bad ſmells, 3 
care ſhould be taken that there de 1 
| hen-rooſt, hog-ſtie, or necellary..houſt, hh 
near the place where the ſtable is tos i 
built; for the ſwallowing of feathers, 8 
which is very apt to happen when hen. 
rooſts are near, often proves mortal to 2 


- ought to be of brick rather than ſtone, | 2Y 
ſhould be made of a.moderate thickneſs = 
two bricks, or a brick and a half at leaſty 


and to keep out the heat in the ſummer . = 


. * and made conven 


. 
ans 1 21 


* W 
# £Y 


81K 


wh he ſhould do 


fo, Many 


aul there ſhould be ſeveral holes bored 
them to receive the urine, and 


ly off underneath the floor into one 


common receptacle; the ground behind 


1 | 5 mould be raiſed to a level with the planks, 
di it mould be paved with ſmall peb- 


bes. There are two rings to be placed 


EE on each fide of the ſtall, for the horle's 


halter to run n Fs and a logger is 
to be fixed to the end of this ſufficient to 
poiſe it perpendicularly, but not fo heavy 


3s to tire the horſe, or to hinder him 
from eating ; the beſt place for him to 
- eat” his corn. in is a drawer or locker, 


mage in the wainſcot partition, which 
need not be large, ſo that it may be taken 


bob at . to clean it, by which 
e 


- "means common dirtineſs of a fixed 


mager may be avoided. Many people 


ure againſt having a rack in their ſtables; 
they give. che horſe his hay ſprinkled 
upon his litter, and if they think he 


treads it too much, they only nail up 


three or four boards, by way of a trough, 
to give it to him in: the reaſon of this 
i, that the continual lifting up of the 
head to feed out of the rack, is an un- 


—-cnatural poſture” for a horſe, who was 


intended to take his food up from the 
«ground, and makes him; as they expreſs 
It, withy-cragged. When there is ſtable 


room enough, partitions are to be made 


"for ſeveral horſes to ſtand in; theſe 
©Thould always allow: room ſufficient for 
the horſe to turn about and lie down 
"Eonveniently, 


* 


may not be able to ſmell at one another, 
nor moleſt each other any way. One 


of "theſe ſtalls — to be covered in, 
ient for the groom to 


* 


> he in, in caſe of a match; or the tickneſs 


* 


ef boiſe. Behind the horſes there 
| mould be a row of pegs, to hang up 


” faddles; bridles, and other utenſils; and 


ſiome ſhelves for the bruſhes, pots of oint- 

= ments, Sec. The other requilites for a 

1 : ; Rable are a dung-yard,' a pump, and a 
enen W117 514 


- conduit. ti 


WH > STABLESTAND,; in me foreſt law, is 


one of the four evidences — wor 

Gig: | Wars | tg, 
- ons whereby a perſan, is convicted of an 
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*% „ 4 $i 8 * 
Ven it is judged” proper 
NM fe the whole table with 
one, but that part which the horſe is to 
ie on ſhould be boarded with oak - planks, 
Which mould be laid as even as poſſible, 
and eroſs-wiſe rather than length-wile ; 


/ 


intention to ſteal. the king's deer in the 
foreſt; as when any_perſon is found, at 
his ſtand in the foreſt, with his bow 
bent ready to ſhoot at a deer, or ſtanding 
cloſe by a tree with grey hounds in a 


_ ' leaſh, ready te ſlip. See ForesT. 
STABEO, a town of Germany, in the 


circle of Weſtphalia and biſhopric of 
. miles ſouth of Lim- 
bur : ; 


STA ee denden, 8 


. . 


9 — of wood three ſeet long, and as many 
road, and tWelve feet hig. 


STACHY ARPAGOPHORA, in botany, 


the ſame with the celoſia. See the article 
CELOSIA. e . e 4: 1 1 
STACHYS, BASE HOAR-HOUND, in bo- 
tany,. a genus of the didlynamia-gymn 
fpermia claſs. of plants, the corolla where- 
of conſiſts of a ſingle ringent petal; the 
tube is very ſhort; there is no pericar- 


pium z the calyx contains four oval and 
: i 5 


angular ſeeds. 55 
This plant is cephalic, diuretic, and a 
promoter of the menſes. „ 
STADIUM, an antient greek long - mea; 
ſure. See the article MgasURE. 


Stadium. was allo the courſe or career - 


wherein the Greeks ran their races. Vi- 
truvius deſcribes it as an open ſpace 125 
paces long, terminated at the twa ex- 
tremes with two poſts called by the Ro · 
mans carcer and meta. Along the ſta- 
dium was built a kind of amphitheatre, 
where the ſpectators were placed to ſee 
the athletæ exerciſe running, wreſtling 
Sc. There were ſtadia likewiſe covered 
+ over with colonnades and porticoes, ſerv- 
ing for the ſame exerciſes in bad weather, 
STADE, a town of Germany, in the cir- 
cle of Lower Saxony and dutchy of Bre- 


"conv and they ſhould be men, ſituated on the weſt ſide of the river 
. - FBoarded' up ſo high towards the head, 
that che horſes placed in ſeparate ſtalls 


Elbe, ſeventeen miles weſt of Hamburgh. 
STADTHOLDER, STADTHOULDEER., or 
STATHOLDER, the principal governor 
or magiſtrate of the united provinces, . 
The ſtadtholder ſeems to be impowered, 
either directly or by his influence, to 
+ change both the deputies, magiſtrates, 
and officers in every province and city. 
He is preſident in-the.ſtates of every pro- 
- vince, though he has not ſo much as a 
ſeat or vote in the ſtates: general: but as 
he influences the ftates of each province 
to ſend what deputies he pleaſes to the 
ſtates- general, he has, in effect, the * 
2 g the perſons that conſtitute the 
tates· general, and may be deemed ſove- 
reign of the united previnces. The ſtadt- 
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dry. 


tholders had once a. very great power. 
We find one of their fa tholders ap- 
pointing what towns ſhould fend depu- 


ties, or members, to the afſembly-of the 


ſtates of Holland: but the ſtadtholder- 
ſhip was neyer hereditary till now, when 


in the year 1747 it was made fo in the 


family of Orange. 


It is obſerved that the ſtates paſſe by the 


ſtadtholder's eldeſt ſon, and appointed 
his younger ſon, prince Maurice of 
Orange, their ſtadtholder: and at other 
times they have ſuppreſſed the ſtadtholder- 


ſhip intirely. The Radtholder always, 


in the council of ſtate, when the votes 
happen ta be equal, has a deciſive voice. 


TAEHELINA, in botany, a genus of 


the Hngengſia- polygamia- æqualis claſs of 
plants, the general corolla whereof con- 
_ fiſts of uniform floſcules fcarce riſing 


above the cup: the proper corolla is mo- 


nopetalous and. funnel-ſhaped.;, the limb 
is quinquifid, equal, acute, and cam- 
- panulated : there is no 545 rom : * 
ſieed contained in the cup is ſolitary, ob- 
long, very ſhort, tetragonal, and coro- 
nated with a downy pap of the length of 
the cup. "WF 25 , 
STAFF, baculus, an inſtrument ordinarily 
. uſed to reſt on in walking. The ſtaff is 
allo frequently uſed as a kind of natural 
. weapon both of offence and defence, and 
for leveral other purpoſs. 
Srarr, in muſic, five lines on which, 
with the intermediate ſpaces, the notes of 
a ſong, or piece of muſic, are marked. 
Guido Aretin, the great improver of 
modern muſic, is ſaid to be the firſt 
who introduced the ſtaff, marking his 
notes by ſetting points (.) up and down 
them to denote the riſe and, fall of the 


voice; and each line and 187 he marked 
at the beginning of the | | 

8 ſeven letters, A, B, C, D, E, 
F, G. e 


aff with pope 


See the article NOTE. 

But others will have this practice of an 
older date; and Kircher particularly 
affirms, that in the Jeſuits Library at 
Mleſſina, he found a aw manuſcript of 
hymns above ſeven hundred years old, 
wherein ſome hymns. were written, on 
a ſtaff of eight — marked at the be- 
ginning with eight greek letters. The 


notes, or points, were on the lines, but 


no uſe made of the ſpaces. 
STAFF, Bas ron, or BATTON, in heral- 
See BASTON, 
BacksSTAFE., See Back- sTArr. 
Fore-STAFF. See FokE-sTA fr. 
Faſtoral- Starr. See PASTORAL» 
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STAFF-OFFICERS. See OFFICERS... 1 


| STAIR-CASE, in architecture, an 8, 
incloſed between walls, or a balluſtrade, 
conſiſting of ſtairs, or ſteps, with land- = 
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STAFFORD, the county town af Stafford- 
miles north-weſt of London. eg 
It ſends two members to parliament, 
The county of Stafford is bounded 
Cheſhire, on the north-weſt ; by Der⸗ 
byſhire, on the. north-caſt ; by Wor- 
ceſterſhire, on the ſouth ; and by Shrop- 
ſhire, on the weſt. 3 

S TAG, in zoology, a ſpecies of the cer- . 


vus, with ramoſe, cylindric and crooked 


horns. See the article CERVUs. _ 
This is a very ſtately and beautiful ani- 
mal. People are apt to confound it with 
the common fallow deer, but with great 
impropriety, being of twice the ſize, and 
different in many other reſpects; the 
head is remarkably large ; the neck 
ſtrong and thick: the eyes are full and 
large: the ears long and patulous: the 


and elegant ftem, which continyes its 
form to the top, only ſending 
branches and divarications;: they are 
hairy when once formed, but afterwaxds 
they become very ſtrong and loſe that 
downy appearance. The body of the ſtag 
is rounded and plump: the back ſome» 
what flatted, and the belly prominent x 
the legs are long: the hoofs cloven ; the 
og deep, thick, and of a tawny-reddiſh 
colour. | | 


 STAG-BEETLE, See CERVUs-voLAunsS. 


STAG-HUNTING. See HUN TI de. 
STAGE, in the modern drama, the place 
of action and repreſentation, included 
between the pit and the ſcenes, and an- 
ſwering to the proſcenium, or pulpitum, 
of the antients. „„ 
The laws of the ſtage are the rules and 
decorums to be obſerved, with regard to 
the ceconomy and conduct of a drama» 
tic performance to be exhibited” on Bo | 
ſage. Theſe relate principally to the” 
unities, the diſpoſition of the acts and 
ſcenes, the unravelling, &c. See the ar- 
ticles DRAaMa, ACTION, Se. wo 1 
STAGGERS, or STAVvERs, in the ma- 
nege. See STAVERS. 5 1 1 
STAIN, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Auſtria, ſituated on the Danube, one 
hundred and forty miles welt of Vienna. 
STAINES, a town of Middleſex, fituated 
nineteen meaſured miles welt of Lon« 
don. h 
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©, thire, is ſituated one hundred and thuty 


horns tall, almoſt ere, and of a beazt» © I 
tiful form; they riſe each with a inge 
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- obſerved therein are a 


Iing-places and rails, Heng to make a 


communication between the 
of a houſe. . 


The conſtruction of a complete ſtair-caſe 
s one of the moſt curi 


s works in ar- 
chjtecture. The common rules to be 
ollow : 
"It have a full free light, to prevent acci- 


+ _ " dents of flipping, falling, Sc. 2. That 


= 


the ſpace over head be large and airy, 


which the Italians call un bel gfocato, 


j. e. good ventilation, in regard a man 


ſpends much breath in mounting. 3. 
"Phat the half-paces, or landing-places, 
be conveniently diſtributed for repaſſing 


In the way. 4. That to prevent ren- 


_- Counters, &c. the ſtair-caſe be not too 
narrow: however, this laſt is to be re- 

. " gulated by the quality of the building. 

. 7. That care be taken in placing 


the 


ir-caſe, ſo as the ſtairs may be diftri- 


" buted without prejudice to the ref of the 


building. 


The kinds of ftair-caſes are various: 
in ſome the ſtairs are ſtraight, in others 


winding, in others both ways, or mixed. 
Again, of ſtraight - ſtairs, called alſo 


ers ; ſome fly directly forwards, others 


are ſquare, others triangular, and others 


are called french flights. Of winding- 


Rairs, called alfo ſpiral or cockle-ftairs : 


ſome are ſquare,” ſome circular, and 
ſome elliptical : and theſe again are va- 


Tious 3 ſome winding round a ſolid, and 


-others round an open newel. Laſtly, of 
maxed-ſtairs: ſome are called dog-legged, 
others both wind about a ſolid newel, 
and fly about a ſquare open newel, 
Stair- caſes being of great importance in 


building, it will be neceſſary to give 
a particular account' of each kind. 


Firſt, ſtraight-ſtairs are ſuch as always» 
in a right line, 


Ay ; that is 5 
_ never win z whence their denomi- 


nation. Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds, 

as, 1. 
Which proceed direftly from one floor to 
either to the 
right or left: theſe are ſeldom uſed, ex- 


Straight-fliers, or plain, fliers, 


another, without turnin 


cept either for garret or cellar-ſtairs. 


2. Square-fliers, Which fly round the 


ſides of a ſquare newel, either ſolid or 
open, having at every corner of the 


newel a Iquaxe half ſtep, taking up one 
fourth of a circle, ſo that they fly from 


one half pace, or ſtep, to another; and 
the length of the ſtairs is perpendicular 


to the ſide of the newel. 3. Triangular- 
Wen are thoſe which fy round by the 


F 1 ; ” "4 : 
of f 3 ö ' * * 


everal ſtories 
| newel a trapezial half-ſtep, taking up two 

_ thirds of a circle, fo that they fly from 
one half ſtep to another, and their length 


1. That 


euch being in a right line, 


* 


ſides of a triangular newel, either {2 


or open, having at each corner of the 


is perpendicular to the fide of the newel. 


4. Frenchefliers, thoſe which fly firſt di- 


realy forwards, till they come within the 


length of a ſtair of the wall, and then 
have a ſquare half-pace, from which you 


immediately aſcend to another half- pace, 


from which tlie ſtairs fly directly back 


again, parallel to their firſt flight. 


Secondly, Winding-ſtairs are ſuch as 
always wind and never fly: of theſe 
there is great variety; as, 1. Circular 
winding ſtairs ; of which there are four 


kinds, viz. ſuch as wind about a ſolid 
newel, the fore-edge of each being in a 
right line, RR to the ceriter of a 
newel ; commonly uſed im church · ſteeples 
and great old houſes s ſuch as wind 
round an open newel, the fore fide of 
inting to 


the center of the newel, as thoſe in the 


monument of London: fuch as wind 


round a ſolid newel, only the fore · ſide 


of each an arch of a circle, either con- 


cave or convex, pointing near to the cir- 
cumference of the newel, and ſuch as 


_ reſemble the laſt in all other reſpects, 
ſave that they have an open newel. Any 


of theſe winding-ſtairs take up leſs room 


than the other kinds. In ſtairs that wind 
round a ſolid newel, architects make the 
diameter of the newel either one ſixth, or 
one fourth, or one third, or three ſevenths, 
of the diameter of the ſtair-caſe, accord 

ing as that is in bigneſs : if very ſmall, 

the newel is but one fixth ; and if large, 


three ſevenths, Sc. In ſtairs that wind 
round an open newel, Palladio orders the 
newel to be one half of the diameter of the 


ſtair-caſe, though there does not appear 
any reaſon why the newel here 


ould 
not be proportioned to the ftair-caſe, as 
in the former. As to the number of 
ſtairs in each revolution, Palladio orders, 


that if the ſtair-caſe be fix or ſeven feet 


diameter, the ftairs in each revolution to 


be twelye ; if the diameter be eight, the 


ftairs to be ſixteen 3 or if nine or ten, the 
ſtairs to be twenty; and if eighteen, to be 
twenty-four. 2. Elliptical winding-ftairs, 
whereof there are two kinds, the one 
winding round a ſolid, the ether round an 
open newel : they are much of the ſame 
nature — ircular ftairs, excepting that 
in the one the newel is a circle, and 5 


— 


ue ocber an ellipfis. 3. Square wind- 


jng - ſtairs are ſuch as wind round a ſquare 


newel, either ſolid or open, the fore ſide 


of each ſtair being a right line pointing 


gular winding ſtairs are ſuch as wind 


* 


of each bein | 
the center of the newel. 


to the center of the newel. 4, Trian- 


round a triangular newel, the fore · ſide 
a right line pointing to 
. Columin- 
ated winding-ſtairs.-Palladio mentions a 


ſtair - caſe in Pompey's'portico, at Rome, 


ſet on columns, ſo as the light they re- 
ceive from above may diftribute itſelf to 
all -parts- alike, 6, Double winding- 
ſtairs, Scamozzi mentions a ſtair - caſe 
in this form made by Piedro del Bergo 
and Jran Coffin, at Sciamburg, in 
France, in the king's palace. It is 
ſo contrived, that the one aſcending and 
the other deſcending, ſhall never meet. 
Dr. Grew deſcribes a model] of this kind 


of ſtair- caſe kept in the Muſæum of the 
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winds, then flies again, alternately. 
The dimenſions of ſtairs are differently 
aſſigned by different authors; but, how- 


. ever, they agree in this, that they muſt 
not be more than fix, nor leſs than four 


ings z 


inches high ; nor more than eighteen, 


nor leſs than twelve inches broad; nor 


more than ſixteen, nor leſs than fix feet 


regard only large and ſumptuous build= 
for in common and' ordinary 
houſes they may be ſomething higher and 


| narrower, and much ſhorter; yet even 


in theſe the ſtairs are not to exceed ſeven, 


alternately, The other flies. firſt, men 


long, each ſtair, But theſe meaſures 
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or at moſt eight inches in heighth, nor be 


leſs than nine or ten inches in/ breadth, 
nor three feet in length. To reduce the 


. dimenſions of ſtairs to ſome natural, or at 


royal ſociety. The foot of one of the 


ſtair-caſes, he ſays, is oppoſite to that of 
the other, and both make a eee 


aſcent, and within the ſame cylinder : 
the newel in the middle is hollow, and 


built with long aperture, to convey 


light from candles placed at bottom, 
and at the ſides of the newel, in both 
caſes. 7. 
Palladiomentions a ſtaĩr · caſe of this form 
in the caſtle of Chambor, near Blois. 


It conſiſts of four ſtair-caſes, carried up 
together, having each its ſeveral entrance, 


= 


5 newel, then 


and going up one over another in ſuch a 


manner as that being in the middle of the 


building, the four ſerve to lead to four 
apartments, ſo that the people of the one 
need not go up and down the ſtairs of 


the other; yet being open in the middle, 


they all ſee each other paſs. 


Thirdly, mixed - ſtairs are ſuch as pry. 
fly and partly wind; whence ſome call 


them fliers and winders, Of theſe there 
are ſeveral kinds: as, 1. Dog-legged- 
ſtairs, which firſt fly directly forwards, 
then wind a ſemi-circle, and then fly di- 
rectly backwards paralle! to that. 2. 
Square-fliers and winders have a ſquare 
newel, either ſolid or open, and fly by 
the ſides of the newel, winding a qua- 
drant of a circle at each corner. 3. 
Solid and open newelled fliers and winders 


_  areof two kinds: the one winds the qua- 


drant of a circle about a ſolid newel, then 


flies by the ſide of a ſquare open newel, 
then winds _ by the fide of a ſolid 
again as befgre, and ſo 


ies 
8 Ss 


1 


i edge of one 


Quadruple winding «ſtairs. 


leaſt geometrical, ſtandard, Vitruvius 


borrows the proportion of the fides of a2 


rectangled triangle, which the antient 


ſchool] expreſſed by the numbers 3, 


4, and 5; the firſt for the per- 
pendicular height, from the ftair-head 
to 8 the ſecond for the ho- 
rizon 

the whole ſlope, or inelination, from the 
ir to that of another. But 
this rule is laid aſide, and with good 


reaſon, by the modern builders; for on 


this principle, the lower the, ſtairs, the 


narrower they muſt be; and ſtairs, for 


inſtance, four inches high, ſuch as we 
find mentioned by antient architets, 


| muſt be but five inches and one third 


— 


8 


TAKE, the name of a 
by ſmiths; ſometimes it ſtands on a broad 
iron-ſoot on the work-bench, to be 


br oad. 


One rule to be regarded in the making of 


ſloping, or a little: higher behind, that 


ſtairs, is, that they be laid ſomewhat © 


breadth; and the third for 


the foot may, as it were, both aſcend and 
deſcend at the ſame time; which, though 


it is obſerved by few, is found a ſecret 
and delicate deception of the pains in 
mounting, | 7 ; 


moved up and down occafionally ; and 


ſometimes it hath a ſtrong iron-fſpike 


at the bottom, by which it is fixed to 


ſmall anvil, uſed | 


| ſome place on the work-bench. Its uſe 


is to ſet ſmall and cold work ftraight, by 


hammering it on the ſtake; or to cut or 


2 upor; the cold chiſſel or cold punch. 
STALACTIT E, or STALACTAGNIA, 


STONY ICICLES, in natural hiſtory, 


conical, round, or irregular - 


cryſtalline ſpars formed into oblong, 
— 
compoſed 
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found hanging in form of icieles from 

, * he roofs of grottos, Sc. See SPAR, 
Of this: claſs there are various ſpecies, 
As the hard, white ſtalactitæ; the white, 


ſhattery ſtalaGtitee; and the yellow, ſhat- 


ttery, eryftalline ſtalactitæ, &c. 

 STALERIDGE, a market-town of Dor- 
- ſetſhire, fituated eighteen miles north of 
+ Dorcheſter. | 2 

STALE, among ſportſmen, a living 
fowl put in a place to allure and bring 


others where they may be taken. For 


wWou.ant of theſe, a bird ſhot, his entrails 
taken out, and dried in an oven in his 
+ feathers, with a flick thruſt through to 
. keep it in a convenient poſture, may 
- 'ferve as well as a live one. | 
Stale is allo a name for the urine of cattle, 
See the article URINE. 


TALIMENE, an'ifland in the Archipe- | 


lago, or Egean-ſea. 
© STALK, in botany, that part of a plant 
which riſes immediately from the root, 
nnd which ſupports the leaves of the 
flowers and the fruit. 3 
The term ſtalk is uſed on all occaſions ; 
but in ſpeaking of the graſſes and gra- 
mineous plants, the word culm is uſed in 
its place, to diſtinguiſh that peculiar 


kind of ſtalk, which is general to all 


- theſe plants, and is not found in any 
. ' others. 
STALKING, a term uſed in fowling, 


and applied to a kind of ſcreen, or de- 


vice, to hide the fowler and amuſe the 
ame, while he gets within ſhot. Of 
uch devices there are ſeveral kinds, wiz. 
- "the ftalking-hedge, being an artificial 
"hedge two or : KM 3 long, and 
about a yard and a hal 
mall wands, to be light, and portabfe, 
yet buſhed out, like a real hedge, with 
ſtakes, toſupport it, while the fowler takes 
his aim, Stalking-horſe, is an old horſe 
trained up for the purpoſe, which will 
gently walk up and down, as you would 
* him, in water, Sc. beneath whoſe 


. 


fore - ſhoulder the ſportimanthelrers him- 


ſelf and gun. When thus got within 
mot he takes aim from before the fore- 


part of the horſe, which is much better 


than ſhooting under his- belly. For 
change, when the fowls'become ſo uſed 


do the ſtalking-horſe as to know it, ſome 
. i ſtalk with an ox, cow, deer, or the 
ke: others uſe a ſtalking-tree, and 


others a ſtalking-buſh. 


\ 


high, made with 


: STALLION, or STOvE-HOR68, in the 
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--46mpoſed of various cruſts, and uſually | 


manege, an ungelt horſe, deſigned for 
the covering of mares, in order to pro- 


mn the ipecies.. See MARE. - 


e choice of ſtallions for mares, care 


ſhodld be taken that they have no natural 


blemiſh of any kind whatever, ſuch as 
moon-eyes, watery eyes, ſplints, ſpavins, 
curbs, &c. \ becauſe, in that caſe, the 

colts will have the defect hereditary from 


the parent. On the other hand, the ſtal- 


lion ſhould be choſe able, high - ſpirited, 
fair - coloureq, and fine · ſnaped. As to 


his age, he ſhould not be younger to cover 
a mare than four years, nor older than 
twenty. Let the ſtallion be ſo highly fed 


as to be full of luſt and vigour: and being 


brought to the place here the mares are, 


take off his hinder: ſhoes, and let him 


cover a mare in hand twice or thrice, to 


keep him ſober; then pull off his bridle 
and turn him looſe td the reſt of the 
mares, which ſhould be in àa convenient 
cloſe, with ſtrong fences and good food, 
and there leave him till he has covered 


them all, ſo chat they will bear him no 
longer; by which time his courage will 


be pretty well cooled. Ten or twelve 
mares are chough for one ſtallion, in one 
and the ſame year. It will be neceſſary 


to leave a little ſhed, or hovel, , for him 


in the field, to which he may retreat from 
the rain, wind, or ſun. In this ſhed 


there ſhould-be a rack and manger, to 


feed him during his covering time. 
After he has done with the mares he 
ſhould be removed to freſh paſture. For 
the Farther ordering of a ſtallion, before 
he is to cover, the following inſtructions 
are of uſe. Feed him, for three or four 
months before covering, with good 
oats, peaſe, or beans, or with coarſe 
bread and a little hays, but a good deal 
of wheat-ftraw z carrying him twice 
a-day to water 5 walking him up and 
down, for an hour, before he has drank, 


but without making him fweat. 
STAMFORD, a borough-town of Lin- 


colnſhire, ſituated thirty-five miles ſouth 
of Lincoln. - 
It ſends two members to parliament, 


STAMINA, according to moſt botaniſts, 


are the male organs of generation in 
flowers, confiſting of two parts, a fila - 


ment and anthera, though ſometimes 


the anthera ſtands alone, See the articles 
AN THERA and FILAMENT. 
Mr. Tournefert takes the uſe of the ſta- 


mina to be as it were ſo many excretory 
- canaly for — 7, ac 
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rina, or duſt, found in the apices, to be 
formed. But other writers, as Geoffroy, 
and Linnzus in particular, aſſign the ſta- 


plaining the generation of plants, in a 


manner analogous to that of animals, 
maintain the uſe of the ſtamina to be 


that of ſecreting, in their fine ca ary 
canals, a juice, which being collected, 
hardened, and formed into a farina, or 
duſt, in the tips of the apices, is thence, 
when the plant arrives at maturity, diſ- 
charged by the burſting of the apices up- 
on the top of the piſtil, whence is a paſſage 


for it to deſcend into the uterus, where be- 
ing received, it impregnates and fecundi- 


fies the plant. See BoTaNY, GEN ERA - 
TION of plants, Fak INA, and PIS TIL. 

On this principle it may be ſaid, that the 
ſame flower contains both ſexes, which 


contribute each their part to the genera- 
tion; that the ſtamina are the male part, 


and the farina, which is always found of 
an oily glutinous nature, the ſeminal li- 
quor z and that the piſtil is the female 


part, which conducts the ſemen to the 


ova or embryos. Among the writers of 
the preſent age, who oppole this doctrine, 
is Dr. Alſton, profeſſor of botany at 
Edinburgh, who, in an expreſs diſſerta- 
tion on the ſexes of plants, publiſhed in 
the Phyſical Eſſays, undertakes to over- 
throw all the arguments in ſavour of the 
ſexes of plants, by repeated experiments. 
This learned author, conſidering that there 
are ſeveral] ſpecies of vegetables which bear 
flowers on one plant and feeds on an- 
other, as ſpinacia mercurialis, cannabis, 
Sc. in order to determine the controver- 


ly, thought of training up one or more 
of theſe ſeed- bearing plants at a ſufficient - 
_ diſtance from thoſe that carry flowers, and 


obſerving the conſequence. To this end, 


mina a _nobler uſe : theſe authors, ex- 


in ſpring e747, he tranſplanted three ſets of | 


the common ſpinage, long before it could 
be known whether they weile flowering or 
ſeed- bearing plants, from a little bed, on 


garden full eighty yards diſtant, and al- 


moſt directly ſouth, there being two haw- 
thorn and three holly-hedges, all pretty 


thick and tall, between them and their 
ſeed-bed, and no other ſpinage in the gar- 
den, nor ſo near them by far; all the three, 
we are told, proved fertile plants, and ri- 
pened plenty of ſeeds ; and further, the 


were ſown, grew, and proſpered as well 


as any ſpinage could do. 


* 
* 


which it was raiſed, into a place of the 


_— . 3 97 
bryo of its redundant juices 3 and of theſe 
excrements of the fruit, he takes that fa- 


: 


1 $MA 
The fame author, in ſpring 1741, 
made other ſeparate experiments on the 


common hemp, and the french mercury; 
each of which plants, notwithſtanding 
they wereplanted in a very high incloſure, 


many hundred yards diftant from any/ 
other. of the ſame claſs of plants, he a- 
ſures us, ripened fertile ſeeds, © | 


For the arguments and experiments of 


the ſexualiſtz, or thoſe who eſtabliſh the - 


_ claſſes of plants upon the differences of 


the ſexes and parts of fructification in 


plants, ſee the article GENERATION, 


STAMINA, in the animal body, are defined 


to be thele ſimple original parts, which 
exiſted firſt in the embryo, or even in the 
ſeed, and by whoſe diſtinction, augmen- 
tation, and accretion, by additional juices, 
the animal body, at its utmoſt bulk, is 
ſuppoſed tobe formed, See GENERATION, 


ST AMINEOUS, in botany, a term uſed 


by authors, for thoſe flowers of plants 
which have no petals, or flower-leaves, 
but conſiſt only of a number of ſtamina 


and piſtils, placed in a cup. This cup 


— 


ſeed; which, according to Tournefort, is 


is ſometimes miſtaken for a flower, and 


its leaves thought to be true petals, but 


they remain when the ſtamina are fallen, 
and become the capſules, containing the 


the true character of a cup, not of a flower, 


STAMP-DUTIEs, certain impoſitions laid 


and dice, 


on all parchment and paper, on which 
deeds, grants, or other inſtruments, or 
any proceſs in law or equity, are in- 
groſſed or written. Theſe duties when 
firſt granted were from forty ſhillings for 
letters patent, Sc. to ſix pence for the 
nſual deeds ; and one Penny for declara- 
tions, pleadings, &c. ey have been, 
in general, doubled and trebled, by fub- 
ſequent ſtatutes ; and the common ſtamp 


now is the treble ſix - penny. Perſons 5 


writing or ingroſſing any Ong charged 
with the duty on parchment or paper, 
before it is ſtamped, or if it be marked 
with any lower duty than what is requir- 
ed, are liable toforfeit 51. and the deed 


ſhall not be deemed good in law, till 
ſuch penalty is paid, and. the ſame be 


ſtamped, c. 


The ftamp-duties are alſo extended to 


almanacs, news-papers, pamphlets, cards, 
Almanacs printed on ane fide 
of a ſheet, muſt be on a penny - ſtamp ; 
and the firſt ſheet of book-almanacs on a 
two penny-ftamp, under a penalty of 
101. News- papers printed on a half- 
ſheet, are chargeable with Id. ftawp ; 
or if upon a whole ſheet, xd. All 
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pamphlets above a ſheet, and under ſix 
.. ſheets in octavo, twelve in quarto, or 
twenty in folio, are ſubject to a ſtamp duty 
of 28. per ſheet, which is to be paid with- 


mortality, or within fourteen days if 
printed at a greater diſtance, on penalty 

of 201. aud the loſs of the property of 
the copy. But the votes of the houle of 
commons, public prayers or thankſgivings, 
printed by authority, and ſermons, are 
exempted. Cards pay a duty of 69. 
each pack: and the penalty for expoſing) 
cards to ſale, not having one card ſtamp- 
ed, is 51. or not incloſed in paper and 
thread, ſealed and ſtamped 10]. Dice 
pay 58. a pair ſtamp- duty; the perſon 
expoſing unſtamped dice to ſale, forſeits 

51. for each dice: and whoever files, 

ſquares, or new- 


played with, for 


eits 10 J. 


| STAMPS, in metallurgy, a fort of large 


peſtles, lifted up by water wheels, and 
ſerving to beat to powder the ores, and 


tze retule of ores, of metals. This en- 


gine is called the ſtamping-mill, and 
ſometi mes the knocking- mill. See MILL. 
STAMPALIA, an iſland of the Archi- 


pelago, about fifty miles in circumfe- 
rence, ſituated in eaſt lon, 26 30“, and 
north lat. 1 
STANCHEON. See PUNCHEON. 
STANCHION, or STANCHIONsS, in a 
.* ſhip, thoſe pillars, which being ſet up 


36? 20', 


piliar-wiſe, do ſupport and ſtrengthen the 
waſte trees. 8 | 


7 


STAND, in commerce, a weight, from 


two hundred and a half to three hundred, 
of pitch. | 


Stable-STAND. See STABLE-STAND. 


STANDARD, in war, a fort of banner. 


or flag, borne as a ſignal for the joining 


K the ſame body. See FLAC, Cc, 
he ſtandard 1s uſually a piece of ſilk, a 


foot and a half ſquare, on which are 


gmbrojdered the arms, device, or cypher, 
of the prince, or of the colonel : it is fix- 
ed on a. lance, eight or nine feet long, 
and is carried in the center of the firſt 
rank of a {quadron of horſe. 


The ſtandard is uſed for any martial en - 


ſign of horſe, but more 4 0 for 
that of the general, or the royal ſtapdard: 
thoſe borne by the foot are rather called 

„ Deeds 5 
STANDARD, in commerce, the original of 
a weight, meaſure, or coin, committed 
the keeping of a magiſtrate, or depo- 


- 


1 2998) 


in fix days, if printed within the bills of 


25 dice that have been 


fred in, ſome public place, jo regulate, 


= 
: * bl 
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adjuſt, and try the weights uſed by par- 


_ ticular perſons in traffic. See the articles 


Coin, Measure, S. 
The juſtneſs of weights and meaſures is 


good order of trade, that there is no ci - 
vilized nation, but makes it a part of 
their policy, to preſerye the equality there- 
of, by means of ſtandards. T he ſtandards 
of weights and meaſures in England are 
appointed by magna charta to be kept in 
the exchequer, by a' ſpecial officer, called 


of that importance to the ſecurity and 


the clerk or comptroller of the market. 


See the article CLERK of the market. 


The ſtandard of 1 is twenty-two 


carats of fine gold and two carats of al- 
loy in the pound weight troy : and the 
french, ſpaniſh, and flemiſh gold are 
nearly of the ſame fineneſs. The pound 
weight is cut into forty.four parts and a 
half, eachcurrentfor twenty: one ſhillings, 
The ſtandard of filver is eleven ounces 
and two penny-weights of ſilver, and 
eighteen penny-weights of alloy of cop- 
per. Whether gold or filver be above 
or below ſtandard, is found by aſſaying, 
and the hydroſtatical ballance. See the 
articles ASSAYING and HYDROSTATI- 
CAL, BALLANCE, | | 
STANDARDS, or STANDELS, in huſbandry, 
are young trees,, reſerved at the felling of 
woods, for the growth of timber. 
STANDING, in the ſea-language. Stand- 
ing part of the ſheet, is that part of it 
| wh is made faſt to a ring at the ſhip's 
Jarter. Standing part of a tackle, is 
e end of the rope where the block is 
faſtened. Standing ropes, are thoſe which 
do not run in any block, but are ſet taught 
or let ſlack, as occaſion ſerves ; as the 
ſheet-ſtays, back-ſtays, or the like. 


vorne STANDN, a town of Hertfordſhire, ſi- 
together of the ſeveral troops belonging 


tuated under the meridian of London, 
and ſeven miles north of Hertford. 
STANHOPE, a market- town of Durham, 
ſituated ſixteen miles weſt of Durham. 


STANLEY, a town of Gloceſterſhire, ſi- 


tuated twelve miles ſouth of Gloceſter. 
STANNARIES, the mines and works 
where tin is dug and purified, as in Corn- 
wal, Devonſhire, Sc. There are four 
courts of the flannaries 'in Devonſhire, 
and as many in Cornwal, and great li- 
berties were granted them by ſeveral acts 
of parliament, in the time of Edward J. 


Sc. though ſomewhat abridged under : 


Edward. III. and Charles I. 
STANTON, a town of Lincolnſhire, ſitu- 

ated ſeventeen wiles eaſt of Lincoln, un- 

der the meridian of London. 


STANTS; 


— 
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TAN Ts, a town of Switzerland, capi- pointed at the tops, and opening on the 
tal of the canton of Underwald, ſituated inſides; the ſeeds are two, offeous, ſub- 
on the lake of Lucern, twenty-five miles globoſe, with oblique points, and an or- 
ſouth oſ Zurich. N bicular hole at the fide of the ape. 
STANZA, in poetry, a certain ſtated STAPHYLINUS, in botany, a nome 
number of verſes, generally containing a given by ſome authors to the daucus, or 
rfect ſenſe, that ought to end with ſome carrot. See the article Daucus. 
ively and ingenious thought, or juſt and STAPHYLINUS, in zoology, à genus of in- 
ertinent refleRion. 8 2 ſets, the antenne of which are ſlender 
Ehe word is italian, and literally ſigni- 


' 1. 
; what more difficult to execute, by reaſon along the Seine, for ſale of wines and 15 
; of the three verſes to one rhyme. corn, at Paris, whither the merchants of 1 
| The uſe of ſtanzas in tragedy and come- other parts are obliged to bring thoſe 
- dy is condemned by all the beſt critics; commodities, | 1 
2 for though we ſpeak verſe on the ſtage, Formerly the merchants of England were = 
, it is preſumed: we are ſpeaking proſe. obliged to carry their wool, cloth, lead, E 
e Stanzas ſhew a degree of ingenuity on and other like ſtaple- commodities of this = 
- the part of the poet, which has nothing realm, in order to utter the ſame by = 
| of nature in it on the part of the actor: wholeſale; and theſe ſtaples were ap- b 
A add to this, that ſtanzas are not fit to ex- pointed to be conſtantly kept at York, i. 
f preſs but a few of the paſſions. Ll..inceln, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, Nor- il 
STAPELIA, in botany, a genus of the wich, Weſtminſter, Canterbury, Chi- ian 
I- | -pentandria-dig ynia claſs of plants, the cheſter, Wincheſter, Exeter, and Bri- b 
it corolla whereof conſiſts of a large, plane, ftol ; in each whereof a public mart was mn 
's ſingle petal, quinquifid beyond the mid- appointed to be kept, and each of them = 
is dle; the fruit — of two oblong fub- = had a court of the mayor of the ſtaple, for tl 
is ulated folicles, made up of only one deciding differences, held according to 4 
ch valve, and containing one cell; the ſeeds the law-merchant, in a ſummary way. = 
ht are numerous, imbricated, compreſſed, The ſtaple- commodities of this kingdom * 
he and pappoſe. 5 are ſaid by ſome to be theſe, wiz. wool, = 
STAPES, in anatomy, one of the officula leather, wool-fells, lead, tin, butter, I | 
ſi- auditoria, being a little bone ſituated in cheeſe, cloth, &c. but others allow only bo 
n, the cavity of the feneſtra ovalis: thus call - the firſt five to be ſtaple-commodities, Fo 
ed from its reſembling a ſtirrup. See EAR. Staple ſignifies alſo a city or town, where = 
m, The head of this bone is joined to the the merchants jointly agree to carry cer- = 
5 longer leg of the incus; its baſis ſtands tain commodities. , The principal ſtaples = 
3 in the feneſtra ovalis of the labyrinth of at preſent are Amſterdam, for all goods nm 
r. the ear; and its twe lateral parts have from the Eaft-indies, Spain, the Medi- 9 
rks their internal ſurface furrowed; the head terranean, and the Baltic; Fluſhing, for = 
rnN- is articulated by arthrodia with the leg of thoſe of the Weſt-indies ; Middleburgh, | | 
our the incus. See the article INcus. _ for french wines; Dort, for rheniſn = 
res STAPHISAGRIA, in botany, a name for wines and engliſh cloth; Verre, in Zea- = 
t li- the delphinium. See DELPHINIUM. land, for ſcotch merchandizes, &c, The . 
acts STAPHYLA A, BLADDER-NUT, in bo- ſtaples in the Levant, are ſuch cities where nl 
d]. tany, a genus of tlie pentandria trigynia the Engliſh, French, Dutck, Atalians, Cc. ' 
nder + claſs of plants, the corolla of which con- have conſuls, factors, and magazines; 1 
ſiſts of five oblong erect petals, of the and whither they ſend veſſels regularly | 
ſitu- length of the cup; the fruit is compoſed - —— year. See FACTORY, Faik, Sc. | 
un- of three inflated flaccid capſules, affixed STAR, fella, in aſtronomy, a general | | 
5 together longitudinally, by a ſuture, name for all the heavenly bodies, which, q 
j 3 2 s ; | 


fies a ſtand, or ſtation, becauſe of the 


| Pauſe to be made at the end of each ſtan- 


za, or complete ſenſe. What the couplet 


is in ſongs, and the ſtrophe in odes, the 
ſtanza is in the greater and graver pieces. 
'The Italians, indeed, ſcarce write an 

poems, but they divide them into ſtanzas. 
There are ſtanzas of four, fix, eight, ten, 
and twelve verſes ; and ſometimes of an 
uneven number, but theſe laſt are ſome- 


— 


and filiform; there are two veſicles, ſitu- 
ated above the tail; the exterior wings 
are dimidiated and ſhort, the interior 


ones are covered by them. 4 


STAPHYLODENDRON, in botany, the 


name by which Tournefort calls the ſta- 
phylza. See STAPHY LA. E168 


STAPLE primarily fignifies a public place 
or market, whither merchants, Ge. are 


obliged to bring their goods to be bought 
by the people, as the Greve, or the places 
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and ſo of others. 
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throughout the whole heavens. 


The ſtars are diſtinguiſhed, from the 
| er of their motion, Cc. into 


ed, and erratic or wandering ſtars: 


7 theſe laſt are again diſtinguiſhed into the 


greater luminaries, Viz, the ſun and 


moon; the planets, or wandering ſtars, 
properly ſo called; and the comets; each 
Ee 


has been fully confidered and ex- 
ained under their reſpective articles 
UN, Moon, PLANET, and COMET. 


As to the fixed ſtars, or fimply ſtars, they 
are ſo called becauſe they ſeem to be fix- 


ed, or perfectly at reſt, and conſequently 
appear always at the fame diſtance from 


g each other. 
\ Diftribution and number ef the fixed STARS. 


An obſerver will firſt divide theſe ſtars in- 


to ſeveral claſſes, according to the ſplen- 
dor of their light; the brighteſt he will 
call ſtars of the firſt magnitude; thoſe of 
the next inferior light, he will call ſtars 
of the ſecond magnitude; and ſo in order 
- to: thoſe which can barely 


be ſeen by 
the naked eye, which are called ſtars of 
the ſixth magnitude: and thoſe which 


cannot be ſeen but by the help of magni- 
. Hang glaſſes, are of the ſeventh, eighth, 
Sc. magnitudes. Afterwards, to avoid 
2 and to be able to point out any 
. one ita 


r,. without being obliged to give a 
particular name to each, he will divide 


them into ſeparate parcels, of which he 
will make a 1 plan; and to each 

- of theſe conſtell 

he will aſſign a figure at pleaſure, as that 


ations, or parcels of ſtars, 


of a ram, a bull, a wp ng a Hercules, 
ars in each of the 
parcels, drawn in the plan, may be en- 


cCloſed in the deſigned figures, and cor 
reſpond to the different parts from whence 
they take their name: for example, hav- 


ing drawn the figure of a bull about a 


parcel, or conſtellation, of ſtars, that ſtar 


which falls in the eye, will be called the 
ſar in the bull's eye, or ſimply, the bull's 


eye; another, which reſpects the tip of 


one horn, will be named the bull's horn; 
A parcel of ſtars thus 
contained in any aſſigned figure, is called 
a conſtellation. See CONSTELLATION. 
By this means, notwithſtanding the ſeem- 


ing impoſſibility of - numbering the fixed 
ſtars, their relative fituations one to an- 
other have been ſo carefully obſerved by 
. aſtronomers, that they have net only been 


able to number them, but even to diſtin- 


guiſh the place of each ſtar in the hea- 
. Vengzand that with greater accuracy than 


3 


. [ 3000 ] 
E  -like ſo many brilliant ſtuds, are diſperſed 
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any geographer could ever point out the 
ſituations of the ſeveral cities or towns 
upon the furface of the earth; and not 
only the places of thoſe few, if they may 


be ſo called, which are to be ſeen with the 


naked eye, have been pointed out and re- 
giſtered by them, but even of thoſe which 


are diſcovered only by the teleſcope. The 


moſt antient oblervations of the ſtars, 
which have reached- theſe times, were 
made by Timocharis and Ariſtillus, about 
300 years before Chriſt. The next after 
them, who made a catalogue of the ftars 


_ viſible to the naked eye, and regiſtered 


their places, was Hipparchus of Rhodes; 
he flouriſhed about 120 years before 
Chriſt, and numbered 1022 ſtars. Afﬀ- 
ter him, Ptolemy enlarged his catalogue 
to 1026: Ulug Beigh, the 2 
of Tamerlane the great, about the year 
14375 conſtructed a new catalogue, more 
exact than that of Ptolemy, containing 


1017 ſtars: Tycho, in the year 1600, 


determined the places of 777 fixed ſtars, 
and reduced them to a catalogue : Kep- 


ler's catalogue contained 1163 ſtars; and 


that of the prince of Heſſe, 400: Ricci- 
olus enlarged Kepler's catalogue to 1468; 


and John Bayer, a German, had deſcrib- 
ed the 


places of 1725 ſtars: after this, 
about 1670, Hevelius of Dantzick, com- 
poſed a catalogue of 1888 fixed ſtars : 
Dr. Halley alſo undertook a voyage to 
the iſland of St. Helena, in order to take 
the polition of the ſtars within the ant- 


artie circle, of which he publiſhed a cata- 


logue,. containing 373 ſtars : but the 
largeſt and moſt complete catalogue ever 
yet publiſhed, is that of our accurate 
aſtronomer Mr. Flamſteed, in his Ce- 
leſtial Hiſtory, which contains near 3000 
ſtars ; all whole places are more exact- 
ly determined in the heavens, than the 
poſition of cities and other places on the 
earth. N * 

We ought not, however, to imagine, 
that all the fixed ſtars are thus numbered, 
and reduced to their reſpective places in 
the heavens ; ſince their number conti- 
nually increaſes, according to the good- 
nels of the teleſcope, appearing millions 
beyond millions, till, by their immenſe 
diſtance, they evade the ſight, even tho 
aſſiſted by the beſt inftruments. The te- 
leſcopical ftars with which Mr. Flam- 
ſteed has enriched his catalogue, are only 
the more-remarkable ones, whoſe longi- 


_ tudes and latitudes, er ſituations in the 


heavens, it was thought worth while to 


. regitter and put down. Dr. Hook, with 


a teleſcope 


\ 
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a teleſcope of twelve feet, faw 78 ſtars 


'# 


among the pleiades z and with a longer 


teleſcope, ſtill more: and, in the ſingle 
- conſtellation of orion, which, in Mr. 
Flamſteed's catalogue, has but 80 ſtars, 
there have been ſeen 2000. We may, 
therefore, venture to pronounce the nur - 
ber of fixed ſtars, including the teleſcopic 
ones as well as thoſe viſible to the naked 
eye, to be infinitely great, far beyond 
what it is poſſible for the beſt aſtronomers 
to calculate, much leſs to reduce to order. 
But though the ſtars are certainly innu- 
merable, yet thoſe viſible to the naked 
eye, in one hemiſphere, ſeldom exceed 


a thouſand; which, perhaps, may ap- 


pear ſtrange, ſince, at firſt ſight, their 
number ſeems immenſely great; but this 
is only a deception of ſight, ariſing from 
a confuſed and tranſient view; for let a 

rſon fingle out a ſmall portion of the 

eavens, and after ſome attention to the 
fituation of the more remarkable ſtars 
therein, begin to count, he will ſoon 
be ſurprized to find how few there are 
therein. However, even the number of 
ſtars viſible to the naked eye, ſmall as it 


is in compariſon with that of the teleſ- _ 


copic ones, 18 far from being conftant ; 
fince, beſides that the different ſtates of 
the atmoſphere renders many of the leſſer 
ſtars inviſible, ſome ſtars have been ob- 
ſerved to appear and diſappear by turns; 
particularly one in the chair Caſſiopeia, 
in the year 1572, which, for ſome time, 
outſhone the biggeſt of the fixed ſtars, 
and in ſixteen months time, by degrees, 


vaniſhed quite away, and was never ſeen 
| ſince: in the year 1640, the ſcholars of 


- Kepler ſaw a ftar in the right leg of ſer- 
pentarius; which likewiſe gradually diſ- 
appeared: Fabricius, in the year 1596, 
gives the firſt account of the ſtella mira, 
or wonderful ſtar, in the neck of the 


[anon Þ 1 

us, may be owing to the falling of a to- 
met upon them, and occaſioning an un- 1 
common blaze and ſplendor for ſome 
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time: but that ſuch as appear and diſap- 
pear periodically, and increaſe by very 


ſlow degrees, ſeldom exceeding the ſtars 
of the third magnitude, may be ſuch as 
having large 8 of their ſurfaces ob- 
ſcured by ſpots, may, by revolving 


round their axes, like the ſun, expoſe their 
lighter and darker parts to us ſucceſſively. 
Nature and diſtance of the fixed STARS. 


From the ſimilitude there appears t 5 We = 


between them and the ſun, it is general- 
ly ſuppoſed by philoſophers, that they are» 
not placed in the heavens by way of or- 


nament only, or to a with a iſ 


faint light in the abſence of the moon ; 
but that each of them is placed in the 
midſt of a ſyſtem of planetary worlds, 
and that it directs their motions, and ſup- 
plies them with light and heat, in he 


ſame manner that the ſun does the ſeveral 


bodies of which our ſolar ſyſtem is com- 
poſed ; in ſhort, that they are ſo many 


uns, which no doubt have planets mov- 
ing regularly round thém, though invi- 


ſible to us. That this is not mere hy- 
potheſis, will appear from the following 


arguments, drawn from the analogy they 


bear to our ſun : the ſun ſhines by its 
own native light, and fo do the fixed 


ſtars: the ſun, at the diſtance of the fix- - 


whale 3 which has been ſince found to 


appear and diſappear periodically, its pe- 
riod being ſeven revolntions in ſix years, 
but is never quite extinguiſhed. Several 
other new ſtars have been obſerved: as 
one by Hevelius, in 1670; and another 
by Mr. Kirch, in 1689. Theſe new ſtars 
are generally obſerved in the galaxy, or 


milky way. See GALAxx. . 


As to the cauſes of this appearing and 


diſappearing of the fixed ſtars, fr Iſaac 
Newton conjectures, that as it is poſſible 
our ſun may ſometimes receive an addi- 
tion of fuel by the falling of a comet into 
it; ſo the ſudden appearance of ſome 
| ſtars, which formerly were not viſible to 


ſtars, would appear no larger than'a ſtar; 
none of our planets, at that diſtance, 
could be ſeen at all: is it not probable, 
therefore, that each of the fixed ſtars is a 
fixed ſun, ſurrounded by a ſyſtem of pla- 
nets and comets, which may be again 
furniſhed with different numbers of ſatel- 
lites, or moons, though inviſible to us? 
Beſides, as the number of ſtars is im- 
menſely great, diſperſed through ſpaces 
of the univerſe, tar beyond the reach of 
the heſt teleſcopes, and as God has made 

nothing in vain, it ſeems highly probable * 
that they ſeverally ſerve the purpoſes of 
light and heat for the planets of their ſy- 


ſtems; ſince nothing can be more abſurd 


than to pretend that myriads of unſeen 
ſtars were made to twinkle in the un- 
known regions of the univerſe. | 

That the fixed ſtars ſhine by their own 
light, is thus proved: when viewed thro” 


a a teleſcope, they appear only as mere lu- 


cid points, deſtitute of all-ſenſible mag- 
nitude, and conſequently. muſt be at a 
vaſt diſtance; becauſe the ſatellites of ju- 
piter and ſaturn, when viewed through a _ 
teleſcope, appear of very diftinguiſhable 

| magnitudes, - 


» 
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| magnitudes, and yet are inviſible to the 
naked eye. 


are at ſuch a vaſt diſtance, that the beſt 


Since, then, the fixed ſtars 


teleſcope has no power to magnify them 
and nevertheleſs ſhine with a very bri ht 


and ſparkling light, it is inferred that 


they muſt ſhine with their own proper 
b unborrowed light; becauſe, if their 


. 0 5 was only borrowed, they would, 
1 


ike the ſatellites already mentioned, be in- 
viſible to the naked eye. 


The celebrated Huy gens found the bright- 


eſt and largeſt, and conſequently the 
neareſt of the fixed ſtars, wiz. ſirius, or 
the dog-ſtar, to be in appearance 27664 
times. leſs than the ſun ; and fince the di- 


; Rances of objects are greater as their 


apparent magnitudes are leſſer, the dog- 
ftar muſt be diſtant from our earth 
2000000000060, or above two millions 
of millions of engliſh miles; which is ſo 
very great, that a cannon-ball continuing 
in the ſame velocity it acquires when im- 


_ mediately diſcharged at the mouth of the 


cannon, would ſpend almoſt ſeven hundred 


. thouſand years in paſſing thro' it: and it is 
very probable, that the fixed ſtars are 


equally diſtant from each other, as the 
neareſt of them is from our ſun ; ſince, 
the better the teleſcopes we make uſe of, the 
more ſtars are ſeen. . Hence it is very na- 
tural to conclude, that all the fixed ſtars 


are not placed at equal diſtances from us: 
but that they are every where interſperſed, 
at great diſtances beyond one another, 
throughout the univerſe ; and that, pro- 
bably, the different appearances which 


they make, in. point - of ſplendor and 


magnitude, may be rather owing to their 


various diſtances from us, than to any 
real difference in their magnitudes. - 


From what has been ſaid, concerning tHe 
number, nature, and diſtance of the fix- 
ed ſtars, the hypotheſis of a plurality of 


worlds, wherein each fixed ſtar ferves as 


A2 ſun to a ſyſtem of planets, ſtems ratio- 


nal, worthy a philoſopher, and greatly 
diſplays the wiſdom, and redounds to the 


glory, of the great creator and governor 


of the univerſe. 


Apparent motions of the fixed STARS. Since 
the fixed ſtars remain immoveable, what- 
ever is ſaid of their motions, muſt be 


underſtood of their apparent motions 


only; and of theſe aſtronomers reckon ' 


four kinds. | 


I. The firſt, and indeed the moſt obvi- 


ous, apparent motion of the ſtars, is 
that from eaſt to welt ; which, being en- 


_ Uirely owing tothe diur nal rotation of the 
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earth round its axis, has been already 
explained under the articles EARTH and 
5) ͤĩ ũ / gp 1 gt, 

II. The ſecond apparent motion of the 
fixed ſtars, ariſing from the preceſſion of 
the equinoxes, is very ſmall, not exceed- 
ing go” in a year, or 1% in 70 years 


and, therefore, to complete one revo- 
lution of a circle, it requires no leſs than 


"i $920 years, after which period the ſtars 
a 


return to their former places: this 


motion has alſo been accounted for, un- 


der PRECESSIONand PLATONIC YEAR. 


III. The third apparent motion of the 
| ſtars, is owing. to what is called the ab- 


erration of light ; the diſcovery of which 
we owe to our excellent aſtronomer Dr. 


Bradley, who, being deſirous to diſco- 


ver the parallax of the earth's annual or- 
bit, cauſed an inftrument to be made by 


the late accurate Mr, Graham; and 


found, by many obſervations, that the 


bright ſtar, , in the head of the con- 


ſtellation draco, appeared 39“ more 


northerly in September than in March; 


juſt the reverſe of what it ought to - A 
f the 


pear, by the annual parallax o 


ſtars, This unexpected phænomenon 
perplexed the Doctor and Mr. Molyneux 
very much; and Mr. Molyneux died 


before the true cauſe of it was diſcovered. 


Afterwards, Dr. Bradley, with another 


inſtrument, more exact, and accurately 


adapted to this purpoſe, obſerved the 


ſame appearances, not only in that, but 


many other ſtars; and being fully ſatiſ- 


_ fied, by many repeated trials; that the 


phenomenon was neither —_ to any 
error in the inſtrument nor obſervation, 
applied himſelf te conſider what might 


be the true cauſe of it; and after many 
_ reflections and h 
found inſufficient, he at laſt diſcovered 
that it was really owing to the progreſſive 


theſes, which he ſtill 


motion of light, and the ſenſible 


ro- 
portion which the velocity thereof ok 


to the velocity of the annual motion of 
the earth. 

This important diſcovery we ſhall now 
proceed to explain; and firſt, it is a 
known fact, by the obſervation of jupiter's 
ſatellites, that the light whereby objects 
become viſible to us, employs a ſenſible 
time in coming from the object to the 
eye, when at a great diſtance from eack 
other : this we have proved under the 


article LiGyT; where it is ſhewn, that 


a ray is about 8 in coming from the 
tun to the earth. 


| It is allo caitain, that the viſibility of 


objects 
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on the eye by the luminous rays they 
tranſmit; alſo the figure and poſition: of 
objects are judged of according to this 
ümpreſſion, and therefore thought to be 
in the right line in whoſe direction they 
fall upon the eye. Hence, if the rays of 
light tranſmitted from objects arrive at 
the eye after having been reflected, re- 
fracted, or, by any phyſical accident, turn - 
ed from their firſt courſe, the objects are 
however, judged to be in the direction of 
thoſe rays which enter the eye, and not 
in that of the rays immediately iſſuing 
from the object. 

Now if the earth had no annual motion, 
a ray of light paſſing from a ſtar with 


any finite velocity, and arriving at the 


eye without being turned off by any phy- 
ſical cauſe, would ſhew the ſtar in its 
true ſituation, whatſoever time that ray 


might employ in coming from the ſtar to 


the eye: and the ſame wouid happen 
though the earth was moveable, provided 
the velocity of light was infinite; for 
then the earth's motion would be incon- 
ſiderable, when compared with a velocity 

infinitely great. But when the velocity 


of light has a finite proportion to that of 
the earth, the impreſſion of the ray on 


the eye is neither in the direction ot the 


ray firſt tranſmitted, nor in that of the 


earth; but, like a body urged by two 
ſorces in different directions, the im- 
preſſion is made in the diagonal of a 


parallelogram, formed by the directions det 1˙b | 
of the ray, and a tangent to the earth's _ ſition of a tangent, to every ſucceſſive 
orbit at the point where the earth is 


when the ray falls on it, becauſe the 


through by the earth and ray, in the 
ſame time. 
place will be at the end of that diagonal, 
which falls on one fide of the ſtar's true 


place. e 5 e 
| For example, let T L QI (plate CCLX. 


fig. 1.) be an indefinitely great circle, 
repreſenting the ecliptic, wh the ſun at 
its center 8; P its pole, CBF D the 
earth's orbit, Q E T a circle of lati- 
tude paſſing through any ſtar E, deter- 


termining the longitude in T and Jati- 
be the inter- 


tude in TE, Let T 
ſection of the plane of this circle of lati- 


tude, with the plane of the ecliptic ; and 


let the earth's place be firſt in C, when 


the ſtar is in conjunction with the ſun : 


then haying joined CE, and drawn the 
. tangent Ce, which is perpendicular to 


the plane of the circle of latitude T PQ; 1 = 
CE is to C & as the velocity of the ray  Þ 


vi | 2 300 
objects depends on the impreſſion made 


So that the ſtar's apparent 


987 K 


of light is to the velocity of the earth in 


its orbit. Now it being known, that 
light is a little more than 8“ of time in 


paſſing from the ſun to the earth; alſo 


that the earth deſcribes in its orbit an 
arc of 20 in that time, we have R: 
tang. 20“ :: CE = 8/13; Cc. Where 
fore Cc being thus determined, and the 
parallelogram E Ce 
point x is the place in the heavens where 
the impreſſion of the light will occafion - 
the ſtar to appear; and the celeſtial arc, 
E x, is called the ſtar's aberration. 
From a like conſtruction made for every 


x conſtrued, the 


point of the earth's orbit, it follows, 
1. That, ſuppoſing this orbit to be. cir- 
cular, and the velocities of light and the 


earth uniform, then all the apparent f 
places of the ſame ſtar muſt be in à circle, 4 


with the ſtar's true place at its center, and 


. whoſe plane is parallel to the ecliptic ; 


conſequently, the projection of this circle 


er axis is parallel to the plane of the 


_ ecliptic, its leſſer axis perpendicular to 


that plane, and are in proportion as the 
radius to the ſine of the ſtar's latitude ; 


and according to the niceſt obſervations, 
the greater axis of the ellipſis of aher- 
ration ſubtends in the heavens an arc. of 
40 of a great circle, 
45 a ſtar's parallelogram of aberration 
changes its Bp every inſtant ; being 
determined, by the ſtar, and by the po- 


2. The plane 


place of the earth in its orbit: it muſt 


therefore make a revolution in a year; 
ſides of this parallelogram are propor- 


tional to the velocities or ſpaces run 


and becauſe of the almoſt infinite diſtance 


of the ſtars from the ſun: and the earth, 


the earth's orbit may be taken only as 
the point 8, and the plane of the angle 


of aberration may be ſuppoſed to turn 
in the right line ES, drawn from the 
. far to the ſun, in the ſame manner as 
the earth moves about the ſun. 3. Th 
ſtar's apparent motion in this ellipfs , mult 

differ from that in the epicycle z; for 


when the plane of the parallelogram of 
tion is become perpendicular % the 


ax 
plane TPQ of the circle of latitude, 


which happens in the {yzygy, becauſe - 
the tangent Cc is then perpendicular to 


that plane, the angle of aberration is not 
in. the plane T PQ, nor 1s there then 
any aberration in jJatitude ; but this 
angle is meaſured by the right line, E x, 


parallel to thg 7 and perpendicular = 5 


eing half the 


to the plane IP Q, be 
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in the heavens is an ellipſis, whoſe great 
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: oreater axis of the ellipſis ; and is there- 
1 the arc of a ſmall circle, parallel 
to the ecliptic, and paſſing through the 
ſtar's true place; the whole aberration 
being then in longitude, and at its great- 
elt. But when the plane of the angle of 
 aherration co-incides with the plane 
TP Q, which happens when the earth 


bas run through 90 from the ſyzygy, 


2 and conſequently where the ſtar is in 


- quadrature with the ſun, the angle of 
” aberration is wholly in latitude z and the 


ſtar being at the extremity of the leſſer 
Aa xis of its ellipſe, the aberration in la- 


- titude is there greateſt, and nothing in 
longitude. In other poſitions of the 
plane of this angle, the aberration is di- 
vided partly in longitude, and partly in 
" latitude, much like a force oblique to a 
plane; all which is juft the reverſe. of 
the parallax of 
the annual orbit; ſince, according to it, 
the parallax in longitude is greateſt in 
the quadratures, and nothing in the 
ſyzygies; and the parallax in latitude is 
greateſt in the ſyzygies, and nothing in 
the quadratures. Moreover, if a citcle 
of declination, R V X, be conceived to 


paſs through the ſtar E, conſequently | 
croffing its ellipſis of aberration ' by 


paſſing through the center; it is evident, 


that, when a ftar appears at the points 
Where that circle interſects the elliphs, it 


will appear to have no aberration in 


right alcenſion, becauſe its true and ap- 
parent place will be in the ſame circle of 
_ © declination : and when the ſtar is in the 


points where its ellipſis is cut oy di- 
aàmeter perpendicular to the circle RVX, 
it will have no aberration in declination, 


© +betanſe its true and apparent place will 


be in the ſame parallel to the equator, 
But all circles of declination being ob- 


que to the ecliptic, except the ſolſtitial 
=” -colure, the ſtar does not paſs from the 


term of no aberration in right aſcenſion, 


to that of no aberration in declination, in - 


the time the earth takes to deſcribe 90 of 

its orbit; conſequently, when the aber- 
ration is greateſt in right aſcenſion, it is 
not abſolutely nothing in declination, 
and reciprocally. 


Laſtly, to calculate the effect of the 


aberration of light on the planets, fay ; 
as the horary motion of the fun multi- 


plied by the radius of the annual orbit 
of the earth, is to the diſtance of the 


earth from the planet multiplied by 20” ; 


ſo is the Horary motion of the planet, in 


„ 


. 


of in declination, to à quantity whereby 


may conſult the faid Memoirs for 1737, 


Elem. Aftron. $. 177, 


longitude, in latitude; in right aſcenſion, 


the aberration of light has diminiſnied this 

longitude, this latitude, this right aſcenſi- 
on, or this declination. The demonſtration 
of this analogy may be found in the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, for the year 1746; and thoſe who 
deſire farther information on this ſubjeQ, 


% 


the Philoſ. Tranſ. n® 455 and LaCaille's - 


TV. The fourth apparent motion of tlie 


fixed ſtars is that ariſing from the nutation 


of the earth's axis; a diſcovery we alſo 
owe to doctor Bradley, ho obſerved a 
reater declination in ſome of the fixed 


ſtars, lying nearly oppoſite in right 


aſcenſion, than the preceſſion of the 
equinoctial points would have occaſioned, 


and ſuch as a nutation or Hbratory mo- 


tion of the earth's axis would effect. 


The quantity of this nutation, as col- 
lected from the doctor's obſervations, is 
18%; which is equal to the diameter of 


the little circle, wherein the pole of 
the equator moves: but for the applica- 


tion of this theory to the practice of 
aſtronomy, in ſolving the various phæ- 


nomena of the fixed ſtars, we muſt 
refer to the above-mentioned books; 
and ſhall only obſerve, that the cor- 


rections ariſing from the aberrations of 


light, as well as from the nutation of the 
earth's axis, muſt not be neglected in 


aſtronomical obſervations; ſince ſuch neg- 

| lefts may produce errors of near a mi- 
nute in the polar diſtances of ſome ſtars. 

As to the cauſes of the nutation of the 


earth's axis, the doctor thinks ſome part 


of it at leaſt, if not the whole, is 


owing to the moon's action upon the 
equatorial parts of the earth; which, he 
conceived, might cauſe a libratory mo- 
tion of the earth's axis. 


obſervation, whether the axis would.en- 
tirely recover the fame poſition that it 
had in the year 1727, he found it ne- 


ceſſary to continue his obſervations 
through a whole peri 


nodes; at the end of which he had the 


of the moon's 


ſatisfaction to ſee, that the ſtars return- 
ed into the ſame poſitions again, as af 
there had been no alteration at all in 


the inclination of the earth's axis: 


which fulty convinced him that he had 
gueſſed rightly as to the cauſe of the 
phænomenon. This circumſtance proves 


But as he was 
unable to judge, from only nine years 
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likewiſe, that if there be a gradual di- 
minutian-of the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
it does not ariſe only from an alteration 
in the poſition of the earth's axis, but 
rather from ſome change in the plane of 
the ecliptic itſelf : becauſe the — at 
the of the period of the moon's 
nodes, appeared in the ſame places, 


with reſpe& to the equator, as the7ß 


ought to have done, if the earth's axis 
had retained the ſamie inclination to an 
invariable plane. „ 


Falling Sr ARS, flelle cadentes, in mete- 
orok 


, fiery meteors, which dart thro? 
the ſky, in form of a ſtar ; being occa- 
fioned by a nitro-ſulphureous matter, the 
common cauſe of all ſuch meteors. See 

the article Aux ORA BOREALITs, 

STAR, in heraldry, a charge frequently 
borne on the ſhield, and the honourable 
ordinaries, in figure of a ſtar; which 
differs only from the mullet, in not be- 
ing pierced as this laſt is; See MULLET. 

BTAR is alſo a badge of honour, worn by 


the knights of the garter, bath, and 


thiſtle. See the article GARTER, 


STAR, in pyrotecliny, à compoſition of 


combuſtible matters, which, being thrown 
aloft in the air, exhibits the appearance 
of a real ſtar. ks 

Stars are chiefly uſed as appendages to 
rockets, a number of them being uſually 
incloſed in a conical cap or cover, at the 
head of the rocket, and carried up with 


it to its utmoſt altitude, where the 


ſtars, taking fire, are ſpread around, and 
exhibit an agreeable ſpectacle. See the 
article ROCKET. | 

To make ſtars, mix three pounds of 
ſaltpetre, eleven ounces of ſulphur, one 
of antimony, and three of gun-powder 
duſt : or twelve dunces of ſulphur, fix 
of ſaltpetre, five and à half of gun- 
powder duft, four ounces of olibamim, 
one of maſtic, camphire, ſublimate of 
mercury, and half a one of antimon 
and orpiment. Moiſten the maſs with 
gum water, and make it into little balls 
of the fize of a cheſnut, which dry either 
in the ſun or the oven. Theſe, ſet on 
fire in the air, will repreſent ſtars. 


 STAR-APPLE, chryſopbyllum, in botany. 


See the article CHRYSOPHYLLUM. 
STAR of Bethlehem, ornithogalum, in botany. 

See the article ORNITHOGALUM. 
STAR-BOARD, in the ſea-language, de- 
notes the right-hand fide of a ſhip i thus 
they ſay, ftar-board the helm, or helm 
a ſtar- board, when he that conds would 
have the men at the helm, or ſteering- 


Laas, | A 
* wheel, put the helm to the right: ſide of » ; 
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the ſhip. i 7 
STAR-CHAMBER, a chamber at Weſtmin- 
ſer, ſo called from having its roof paint- 
ed with gilt ſtars, wherein the chancellor, 
aſſiſted by others, appointed for that 
purpoſe, formerly had authority to 
puniſh routs, riots, and other miſde- 
meanors, that were not by tlie common 
law provided againſt. | See CHAMBER. 
STAR-FISH, afterias, or flella marina, in 
zoology, a genus of naked inlets, in 
the form of a radiated ſtar: the mouth 
is ſituated in the center, on the under 
part; and the anus in the center, on the 
upper part: the tentacula are extremely 
numerous, and in a manner cover, either 
the whole upper ſurface of the body, or 
the extremities of the ramifications, 
The ſpecies of this genus, being very 
numerous, are diſtinguiſhed according to 
the number of their rays; they are alſo of 
different ſizes ; the largeſt, or great ma- 
ellanic ſtar- fiſn, forming a circle of threts 
eet in diameter, when its rays are fully 
extended, others not exceeding an inch 
in diameter. See plate CCLX. fig. 3. 
where four of the leſſer ones are repre · 
ſented. | 


STAR-FORT, or REBOuBT, in fortiſica- 


tion. See the articles Fox tr and RE- 
DOUBT. | 
STAR-GAZER, in ichthyology, the engliſh 
name of the uranoſcopus. See the article 
URANOSCOPUS, 
STAR-SHOT, a gelatinous ſubſtance fre- 
uently found in fields, and ſuppoſed by 
the vulzar, to have been produced from 
the meteor, called a falling ſtar : but, 
in reality, is the half digeſted food of 
herons, fea-mews, and the like birds; 
for theſe birds, when ſhot, have been 
found when dying, to diſgorge a ſub- 
ſtance of the ſame kind. 


STAR-STONE, afteria, in natural hiſtory, 


a name given to certain © extraneous 
foſſile ſtones, in form of ſhort, and com- 
monly ſomewhat crooked, columns, com- 
poſed of ſeveral joints; each reſembling 
the figure of a radiated ſtar, with a 
greater or ſmaller number of rays in the 
different ſpecies: they are uſually found 
of about an inch in length, and of the 
thickneſs of a gooſe-quill. Some of 
them have five angles, or rays, and others 
only four, and in ſome the angles: are 
equi- diſtant, while in others they are ir- 
regularly fo; in ſome alſo they are ſhort 
and blunt, while in others they are long, - 
narrow, and pointed; and ſome have 
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- their angles ſo very ſhort and obtule, 
that at firſt ſight they might be taken for 


entrochoaſteriæ. The teveral joints in 


the ſame ſpecimen are uſually all of the 
E. this howeyer is not 

always theſe caſe, but in ſome they are 
larger at one end, and in others at the 
miqddle, than in any other part of the 
body; and ſome ſpecies have one of the 
rays bifid, fo as to emulate the appear- 


ga ance of a ſix-rayed kind. See plate 


CLX. fig. 4. where ſeveral ſorts of 
them are repreſented. | 
STAR-THISTLE, the engliſh name of a 


trapa, See CENTAURIA, + | 
STAR-WORT, after, in botany, See As T ER. 


- STARCH, a tecula, or ſediment, found 


at the bottom of veſſels wherein wheat has 
been ſteeped in water, of which fecula, 
aſter ſeparating the, bran from it, by 
. paſſing it through ſieves, they form a 


ſun or an oven, is aſterwards cut into 
little pieces, and ſo fold. The beſt 
ſtarch is white, ſoft, and friable, and 
eaſily broken into powder, Such as re- 
vire fine ſtarch do not content themſelves, 
like the ſtarch- men, with refuſe wheat, 

- but uſe the fineſt grain. The procels is 
as follows: The grain being well cleaned 
is put to ferment in veſſels full of water, 


n 
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which they cut in pieces to get cut, 
and leave it to dry in the ſun. When 
dry it is laid up for uſ. 


To uſe ſtarch, they take as much as is 


needed, and ſteep it in water over night, 
changing the water four or fiye times. 
The ſtarchmen uſing the refuſe of wheat, 
only obſerve. a part of theſe things in 
their proceſs, but their ſtarch falls far 


ſhort of this. Starch is uſed along witn 
ſmalt, or blue ſtone, to ſtiffen and clear 


| linnen ; the powder thereof is alſo uſed 
- towhiten and powder the hair. It is alſo 


' uſed by the dyers to diſpoſe their ſtuffs to 
ſpecies of centauria, called by ſome calci- | 


take colours the better. 225 
Starch, the hundred weight, pays, on 


importation, three pounds, fifteen ſhil- 


lings, and four pence; and foreign 


ſtarch draws back nothing upon expor- 


tation. By the 23d. Geo. II. Starch 


may not be imported in any package that 


8 


8 


which they expoſe to the ſun while in its 


greateſt heat, changing the water twice. 


à day, for the ſpace ot eight or twelve 
days, according to the ſeaſon. Wben 


the grain burſts eaſily under the finger, 


they judge it ſufficiently fermented. The 


fermentation perfected, and the grain 


thus ſoftened, it is put, handtul by hand- 
ful, into a canvas-bag, to ſeparate the 


flour from the huſks, which is done by 


rubbing and beating it on a plark laid 
acroſs the mouth of an empty veſſel that 
is to receive the flour. 

As the veſſels are filled with this liquid 
flour, there is ſeen ſwiming at top rediſh 
water, which is to be caretu:ly icummed 
off from tune to time, and clean water 
is to be put in its place, which, after 
ſtirring the whole together, is allo to be 


trained through a cloth or ſieve, and 


what is left behind put into the veſſel 


wich new water, and expoſed to the ſun 


tor ſome time, As the ſediment thickens 
at the bottom, they drain off the water 
tour or five times, by inclining the veſſel, 
but without paſſiug it through the ſieve. 
Waoat remains at bottom is the ſtarch, 


= 


- ſhall not contain two hundred and twenty - 
kind of loaves, which being dried in the 


tour pounds of neat ftarch, at the leaſt, 
under penalty of forfeiting the goods, 
and the maſter, or other perſon, taking 
charge of the veſlel, to forfeit fifty 


- pounds. 8 | 
TARGARD, a town of Germany, in 


the circle of upper-Saxony, - and dutchy 
of Pomerania, ſituated twenty miles eaſt 
e Sets | 
TARIA, a city of Ruſſia, in the pro- 
vince of great Novogorod, ſituated at the 
ſouth end of the llmen-lake ; eaſt long. 
34 20', north lat. 58“. 


STARLING, flurnus, in ornithology; a 


diitinct genus ot birds of the order of the 
paſſeres, the characters of which are 
theſe: the beak is of a ſubulated figure, 
and depreſſed in an angulated manner, 


and obtuſe at the extremity. the tongue 


is marginated and acute. | 

Of this genus there is only one known 
ſpecies; v7z. the common ſtarling, much 
about the ſize of the black-bird, only 
that it ſtands more erect, and the body 
is ſlenderer. Its general colour is black, 
variegated with grey ſpots, and the tips 
of the feathers of the neck and back are 
yellowiſh : the principal feathers of the 
wings and tail are brown, and have ſome 
yellow at their edges. The ſtarling is 
frequent with us, and may be taught to 
imitate the human voice, Sce plate 


_ CCLXII. fig. 1. where no 1. repreſents 


the cock, and n? 2. the hen. 


STARTING, in the manege. A horſe 


is ſaid to be ftarting, ſkittiſh, or timo- 


rous, that takes every object he ſees N 


# 
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be otherwiſe than it is; whence he fre- STATHOLDER. See STADTHOLDER,. © 


N. 
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rag ſtops, flies out, and ſtarts ſud- STATICE, THRIFT, or COMMON $EA- 


enly to one fide, inſomuch that the rider 
cannot make him go- forwards. 


ftone-horſes, and theſe are moſt ſubje& to 
it who have bad eyes, as well as thoſe 
that have been kept long in a ſtable 


without airing: but theſe laſt are eaſily 


cured of it. You ſhould never beat a 
ſtarting horſe. in his conſternation, but 
get him to advance gently, and by fair 
means, to the object that alarms him. 
START-PoINT, a cape, or promontory, 
of Devonſhire, in the Engliſh channel, 
twelve miles ſouth of Dartmouth,  - 
STATE, or ESTATE, an empire, king- 


dom, province, or extent of country 


under the ſame government. See the ar- 
ties ff hs OED 
STATEN-ISLAND, an iſland of the 
province of New-York, in north- Ame- 
rica, ſituated near the mouth of Hud- 
ſon's-river, in welt long. 72% 31, north 
lat. 419. 85 | 


STATERA ROMANA, or 8 E EL-YARD, 


a name given to the roman ballance. See 
the article BALLANCE. 
STATES, or ESTATES, a term applied 
to ſeveral orders or claſſes of people 
aſſembled to conſult of matters for th 
public good. See ESTATE. Lox 
Thus ſtates-general is the name of an 


aſſembly conſiſting of the deputies of the : 


ſeven united provinces; theſe are uſually 
thirty in number, ſome provinces ſending 
two, others more, and whatever reſolution 
the ſtates-general take, muſt be confirmed 
by every province, and by every eity and 
republic in that province, before it has 
the force of a law. The deputies of 
each province, of what number ſoever 
they be, have only one voice, and are 
eſteemed as but perſon, the votes being 
iven by provinces. Each province pre- 
ides in the aſſembly in its turn, accord- 
ing to the order ſettled among them. 
Guelderland preſides firſt, then Holland, 
Sc. See STADTHOLDER. 
States of Holland are the deputies of 
eighteen cities, and one repreſentative of 
the nobility, conſtituting the ſtates of the 
b of Holland: the other provinces 


ave likewiſe their ſtates, repreſenting 


their ſovereignty, deputies from which 
make what they call the ſtates- general. 
In an afſembly of the ſtates of a particu- 
lar province, one diſſenting voice pre- 


vents their coming to apy re ſolution. 


This 
fault is more common to geldings than 


LAVEN DAN in botany, 1 the 
pentandria - pentagynia , clais of plants, 
the corolla whereof is infundibuliform, 
conſiſting of five petals, narrow at bot- 
tom, and broad, patent, and obtuſe at 


the top: there is no pericarpium : the 


cup becomes conſtringed about the neck, 
and its limb is expanded : and in this 
ſtate it retains the ſeed, which is ſingle, 
very ſmall, and roundiſh, 


STATICS, that branch of mathematics 


which conſiders the motion of bodies 
ariſing from gravity, See MoTION, 
Statics then is the doQtrine, or theory, 
of motion, conſidered merely as ariſin 
from the weight of bodies; in which 
ſenſe it is diſtinguiſhed from mechanics, 
which is the application of ſtatics to ma- 


chines, engines, &c. though, it muſt 
be owned, that ſtatics and mechanics 
are frequently confounded. ' See the arti- 


cle MECHANICS. L h 
For the laws and principles whereon the 
doctrine of ſtatics is founded, ſee the ar- 


ticles GRAVITY, GRAVITATION, DE- . 


SCENT, Ce. 5 

STATICs, flatici, in medicine, a kind of 
epileptics, or perſons ſeized with an epi- 
leptic fit; during which they contemplate 


ſome ſtrong and lively idea, whereby 


they are diſtinguiſhed from cataleptics, 


CArALkrs and EPILEPSY. 


STATION, in geometry, ſurveying, &c. | 


a place pitched upon to make an obſerva» 
tion, take an angle, or the like. See 
OBSERVATION, SURVEYING, Go. 
STATION, in the church of Rome, de- 
notes cerfain churches where indulgences 
are to he hail on-certain days: thus we 
find in their calendar, Monday in Roga- 
tion week, ſtation at 8. Maria Mag- 
giore's; Tueſday, ſtation at St. John 
3 and 8. Maria Novella's; and 
Wedneſday, ſtation at St, Peter's: and 


after the ſame manner, at other ſeaſons 


of the year. | | 
STATION is alſo uſed, in the ſame church, 


for the ceremony of the prieſt's, or ca- 


non's, going out of the choir to ſing an 
anthem before the crucifix, or the image 
of our lady. 

STATIONARY, in aſtronomy, ſignifies 
the appearance of a planet, when it ſeems 
to remain immoveable on the ſame point 

of the zodiac for ſeveral days. 
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or perſons ſeized with a cataleply. See 
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As the earth, whence we view the mo- 
tions of the planets, is out of the center 
of their orbits, the planets appear to pro · 
ceed irregularly ; being ſometimes ſeen 
to go forwards, that 1s, from weſt to 
eaſt, which is called the direction; ſome- 
times to go backwards, or from eaſt 
to weſt, which is called the. retrograda- 
tion. : £ 
Now between theſe two ſtates there muſt 
be an intermediate one, wherein the pla- 
net neither appears to go backwards nor 
forwards, but to ſtand Kill, and keep the 
ſame place in her orbit; which is called 
her ſtation : and this will happen, when 
the line that joins the earth's and planet's 
center is conſtantly directed to the ſame 
oint in the heavens ; that is, when it 
;eeps parallel to itſelf, For all right 
lines, drawn from any part of the earth's 
orbit, parallel to one another, do all 
point to the ſame ſtar ; the diſtance of 


theſe lines being inſenſible, in compari- 


ſon of that of the fixed ſtars. 

Saturn is ſeen ſtationary at the diſtance 
of ſomewhat more than a quadrant from 
the ſun; jupiter at the diſtance of fifty- 
two degrees; and mars at a much greater 
diſtance. © | 

Saturn is ſtationary eight days, jupiter 


four, mars two, venus one and an half, - 


and mercury an half, though the ſeveral 
ſtations are not always equal. 


STAT1IONARY-DAYS, in church- hiſtory, 
an appellation given to the weekly faſt- 


days, viz. Wedneſdays and Fridays; 
otherwiſe called half- faſts, and faſts of 
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whence the air becomes impregnated 


with ſuch kinds of effluvia as ſubje& the 


human body to peculiar diſtempers, fa 
long as that kind of conſtitution prevails, 
which after a certain courſe of years de- 
clines, and gives way to another, Each 
of theſe general conſtitutions is attended 
with its own proper and peculiar kind 
of fever, which never appears in any 
other; and this is- thence called a ſta- 
tionary-ſever. See FEVER. | 


STATIVA, among the Romans, a ſtand- 


ing-camp kept for the defence of the 

frontiers of the empire, - Theſe camps 

gave riſe to a great many towns, which 

took their names from the legion ſtationed 
ere, | 8915 


STATUARY, fatuaria, a branch of 


8 


de fourth and ſixth days of the week. 


See the article FasT. 


Theſe faſts are certainly as antient as 


Clemens Alexandrinus and Tertullian, 


vrho both mention them; and the reaſon ſtrictneſs, 


of their inſtitution is, becauſe on the 


fourth day of the week the Jews took 


council to put our Saviour to death, 


which was actually accompliſhed on the 


fixth: however, being in continual uſe 
throughout the year, they were not kept 


with ſuch rigour and ſtrictneſs as Lent. 
See the article LENT. 


\ . 
STATIONARY FEVER, a peculiar kind of 


Fever, adapted, and owing, to ſome 


neral conſtitution of the air and ſeaſons, 


* obſerves, that there are cer- 
tain general conſtitutions of years, which 
owe their origin neither to heat, cold, 
dryneſs, nor moiſture, but rather depend 
upon a certain ſecret, and inexplicable 
alteration in the bowels of the earth, 


feulpture,- employed in the making of 
ſtatues. See. SCULPTURE and the next 


article. — 


Statuary is one of thoſe arts wherein 
the antients furpaſſed the moderns; and 
indeed it was much more popular, and 
more cultivated among the former than 
the latter. It is diſputed between ſta- 
tuary and painting, which af the two 
is the moſt difficult and the moſt artful. 
Statuary is alſo uſed for the artificer who 
makes ſtatues. Phidias Was the greateſt 


ſtatuary among the antients, and Michael 


Angelo among the moderns: 


TATUE, fatua, is defined to be a piece 


of ſculpture in full relievo, repreſenting 
a human figure. Daviler more ſcienti- 


+ fically defines ſtatue a repreſentation, in 
gh relievo and inſulate, of ſome perſcn 


diftinguiſhed by his birth, merit, or great 
actions, placed as an ornament in a fine 
building, or expoſed in a public place, 
to preſerve the memory of his worth. In 
the term ſtatue is only applied 
to figures on foot, the word being formed 
from flatura, the ſize of the body. 
Statues are formed with the hiſt of 
ſeveral matters, as ſtone, marble, plaſter, 
Sc. They are allo caſt of yarious kinds 
of metal, particularly gold, filver, braſs, 
and lead, For the method of caſting 
ſtatues, fee the article FounDery 
of flatues. „ | 
Statues are uſually © diſtinguiſhed . inta 
four general kinds; the firſt are thoſe leſs 
than the life, of which kind we have ſeve- 
ral ſtatues of great men, of kings, and of 
gods themſelves; the ſecond are thoſe 
equal to the life, in which manner it was 
that the antients, at the public expence, 
uled to make ſtatues of perſons eminent 


for 
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for virtue, learning, or the ſeryices they | thoſe of women, with long, trains, 
had done: the third, thoſe that exceed Folate. „ 
the life, among which, thoſe which ſur- The Romans had another divifion of ſta- 
paſſed the life once and à half, were for tues into divine, which were thoſe con- 
| E and emperors, and thoſe. double fecrated to the gods, as Jupiter, Mars 
- the life, for heroes: the fourth kind Apollo, Se. Heroes, which were thoſe 

were thoſe that exceeded the life twice, of the demi- gods, as Hercules, &c, and 
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- thrice, and even more, and were calle 


coloſſuſes. See Colossus. | 

Every ſtatue, reſembling the perſon it is 
intended to repreſent, is called fatua 
iconica. Statues acquire various other de- 


nominations. r. Thus allegorical ſtatue, 


is that which, under a human figure, or 


other ſymbol, repreſents ſoinething of 


another kind; as a part of the earth, a 


ſeaſon, age, element, temperament, hour, 
Sc. 2. Curule ſtatues, arethoſe which are 


repreſented in chariots drawn by bigæ, or 


quadrigæ, that is, by two, or four horſes ; 
of which kind there were ſeveral in the 


circufes, hippodromes, Fc. or in cars, as 


we ſee ſome, with triumphal arches, on 


- STA 


Auguſti, which were thoſe of the em- 
perors, as thoſe two of Czſar and Au- 


1 under the portico of the capitol. 
n repairing a ſtatue caſt in a mould, 
they touch it up with a chiſſel, gra ver, 


or other inſtrument, to finiſn the places 


clear off the barb, and what is redun 
in the joints and projectures. 


which have not come well off: they 5 4 


RE, the fize or height of a mani. 


STATUTE, F/atutum, in its general 


antique medals, 3. Equeſtrian ſtatue, that 


vhich repreſents ſome illuſtrious perſon 
on horſe- back, as that famous one of 


Marcus Aurelius, at Rome; that of 


king Charles the firſt, at Charing-Croſs; 
King George the ſecond, in Leiceſter- 
Square, Sc. 4. Greek ſtatue, denotes a 
figure that is naked and antique; it be- 
ing in this manner the Greeks repreſented 
their deities, athletæ of the olympic 
games, and heroes: the ſtatues of heroes 


were particularly called achillean ſtatues, * 
by reaſon of the great number of figures 


of that prince in moſt of the cities of 
Greece. 5, Hydraulic ſtatue, is any figure 


placed as an ornament of a fountain 


or grotto, or that does the office of a 
jet d'eau, a cock, ſpout, or the like, by 
any of its parts, or by any attribute it 
holds; the like is to be underſtood of any 
animal ſerving for the ſame uſe. 6. Pe- 
deſtrian ſtatue, a ſtatue ſtanding on foot ; 


as that of king Charles the ſecond, in 


the Royal-Exchange; and of king James 


the ſecond, in the Privy-Gardens. 7. 


Roman ſtatue, is an appellation given to 
ſuch as are cloathed, and which receive 
various names from their various dreſſes. 
Thoſe of emperors, with long gowns 
over their armour, were called fatue 

aludate : thoſe of captains and cava- 
liers, with coats of arms, thoracate : 
thoſe of ſoldiers, with cuiraſſes, lorica- 


STATUTE is alſo uſed for'a ſhort inſttu= 
ment in writing, | termed ſtatute-mer»- - 
chant, or ſtatute-ſtaple, which are in the 


72 : thole of ſenators and augurs, !ra- 


'beate : thoſe of magiſtrates, with lon 
robes, togate: thoſe of the people, wit 
A plain tunica, unicatæ: and, laſtly, 


ſenſe, ſignifies a lau, ordinance, decree, - 


Se. See Law, Se. 


Statute, in our laws and cuſtoms, more _ 


immediately ſignifies an act of parlia- 
ment made by the three eſtates of the 
realm: and ſuch ftatutes are either gene - 
raly of which the courts at Weſtminſter 
muſt take notice, without pleading themg 
or they are ſpecial and private, which laſt 


muſt be pleaded, It is held, that a pub- 


lic ſtatute, made in affirmation of the 


common law, extends to all times after 


the making thereof, although it mentions 
only a remgdy for the preſents and where 
a thing is given or granted by ſtatute, 
all neceſſary incidents are at the ſame 
time granted with it. The moſt natural 
expolition of a ſtatute 1s, to conſtrue one 
part by another of the ſame ſtatute, be- 
cauſe that beſt expreſſes the intent of tha 
makers: alfo, ſtatutes, in general, ought 
to be expounded in ſuppreſſion of the. 
miſchief, and for the advancement of 


the remedy deſigned by any ſtatute, yet 
ſo that no innocent perſon may ſuffer orc 


receive any damage thereby. It is held, 
that ſtatutes will continue in force though 
the records of them are deſtroyed; Sc 
But if a ſtatute be againſt reaſon, or im- 


poſſible to be performed, the ſame is void 


of courſe. 


nature of bonds, and called by the name 


ſtatutes, on account of their being made 
purſuant to the forms e- by certain 


ſtatutes, whereby it is directed, before what 
perſons, and how they are to be made. 
Statute - merchant is defined to be a bond 
acknowledged before one of the clerks of 


the ſigtutes-merchant of the city of 
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London, 
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= London, or two merchants aſſigned for STAVANGER, a, port town of Norz 


that purpoſe, or before the mayor, or 


chief magiſtrate of other cities or corpo- 
* rations, or other ſufficient perſons, for 
that end appointed, ſealed with the ſeal 
"of the debtor and the king, upon condi- 


tion that if the obligor pay not the debt 


at the day, execution may be awarded 
"againſt his body, lands, and goods; 


j 


S TAK 


way, in the province of Bergen, capital 


of the territory Stavanger, ſituated on a 
N in the German ocean: eaſt 
0 


ng. 6? 30“, north lat. 39“ 30). 


Frieſland, ſituated on the Zuyder-ſea: 
eaſt long. 5 12“, north lat. 5325. 


in which caſe the recogniſee, or obligee, STAVERS, or Sracokks, among far- 


Mall hold the land to him, his heirs, 


and affigns, until ſuch time as the debt 
- 3s levied; and a perſon who is in poſſeſſi - 
on of land, on ſuch a ſtatute, is called 


tenant, by ſtatute-merehant. 
Statutes-ſtaple particularly concern mer- 


+, chants of the ftaple, are of the ſame 


nature with ftatutes-merchant, and are 


For debts acknowledged before, the mayor 
of the ſtaple in our chief cities, &c. in 
3 of one or more of the con- 
tables of the ſtaple, by virtue of which 
the ereditor, on non · payment of his mo- 
ney when due, has the ſame remedy 


againſt his debtor as is to be had upon 


a flatute-merchant. See STAPLE. 


At firſt ſtatutes-merchant were contrived 


\ 


* 


mon ſecurities of the kingdom. 


for the benefit of merchants only, to 
provide a ſpeedy remedy for recovering 
their-debts ; but now 
others, and are become one of the com- 
Anda 
ſtatute acknowledged on lands ſhall be 
fatisfed_ before an obligation, the debt 
due whereon being but a choſe in action, 


and recoverable by law; as is a debt 


upon a ſtatute, or recogniſance, in which 


c caſe execution may be taken out immedi- 


ately without further ſuit ; though ſta- 


tutes- ſtaple, and likewiſe ſtatutes-mer- 


chant, are required to be entered within 


the ſtable, exceſſive eating, Cc. 


ey are uſed by 


riers, 2 giddineſs1n a horſe's head, which 
ends in madneſs, 


where, by hanging down his head to 


feed, bad vapours and humours are ge- 
nerated, which oppreſſing the brain, are 


the proximate cauſe of this diſeaſe. 


Sometimes it comes by over exerciſe in 


hot weather, which inflames the blood, 
Sc. and ſometimes by noiſome ſmells in 


The 


This diſeaſe is ſre- 
quently occaſioned by turning out a horſe 
to graſs too ſoon, before well cold, 


STAVEREN, a port - town of the united 0 
Netherlands, in the province of weſt-⸗ 


— 


figns of it are dimneſs of fight, reeling and 
ſtaggering, watery eyes, Sc. At length, 


for perfect pain, he beats his head againſt 
the wall, thruſts it into the litter, riſes 
and lies down with fury, &c. For the 
cure of this diſtemper there are various 
b N one of which is, firſt to 

leed the horſe, then to diſſolve the 
quantity of a hazel-nut of ſweet butter in 


a ſaucer full of wine; then taking ſome 


lint, or fine flax, dip it in the mixture 
and ſtop his ears with it, and ſtitch them 


for twelve hours: ſome boil an ounce and 


a half of bitter-almonds, two drams of 


 ox-pall, half a pennyworth of black 
| hellebore made into powder, grains of 


caſtoreum, vinegar and varniſh, of each 
five drams; which they boil and ſtrain, 
and then put into his ears. 


fix months, or they ſhall cot- be good STAY, in the ſea-language, a big ſtrong 


againft purchaſers, 


+» STATUTE-SESSIONS is taken for a meet- 


ing of conſtables and houſeholders in ſome 

hundreds, by cuſtom, for the debating 

of differences between maſters and ſer- 

vants, the rating of ſervants wages, and 
owing perſons in ſervice, &c. 


N STATT O-MERCATORIO, a writ which 


lies for the impriſoning of a debtor, on 
the forfeiture. of his ſtatute- merchant- 
bond, until ſuch time. as the debt be 
fatisfied. ks 


STATUTO-STAPULZ, is a writ that 


lies for the taking of the body of a 
debtor on a ſtatute-ſtaple-bond, and for 
ſeizing the lands and goods of him that 
Vas forfeited ſuch bn. | 


rope faſtened to the top of one maſt, and 
to the foot of that next before it, towards 
the prow, ſerving to keep it firm, and 


prevent its falling aftwards or towards 
the poop. All maſts, 'top-maſts, and 


flag ſtaves, have their ſtays, except the 


ſprit- ſail top-maſts. That of the main- 
maſt is called the main - ſtay. The main- 
maſt, fore-maſt, and thoſe belonging to 


them, have alſo back ſtays to prevent 


their pitching forwards or over- board, as 


going on either ſide of her. 
To ſtay a ſhip, or to bring her on the 


ſtays, is to manage her tackle and fails ſo 


that ſhe cannot make any way forwards ; 
which is done in order to her tacking 


> w_ 
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Srax, in the manege. To ſtay or ſuſtain 


the horſe, is to hold the bridle firm and 


high. 


- horſe with the in- leg or the in heel, when 


he makes his croupe go before his ſhoulders 


upon volts. We ſtay a horſe again when 
| is him to traverſe, when we ride 


him equally, keeping him always ſub- 


ject, ſo that his croupe cannot flip out, 


and he can loſe neither his cadence nor 
his ground, but marks all his times 


equal. 


STEADY, a word of command, at ſea, 


: 


-. 
* 


ſor the man at the helm to keep the ſnip 
ſteady in her courſe, and not to make 
angles (or yaws, as they call them) in 
and out. 


STEATOMA, à kind of encyſted tu- 
mour, conſiſting of a matter like ſuet or 


8 


lard, ſoft, without pain, and without 
diſcolouring the ſkin. See TUMOUR. 


TEEL, a kind of iron refined and puri- 


fied by the fire with other ingredients. 


See the article IRON, 


Steel, of all other metals, is that ſuſ- 


- 


ceptible of the eps degree of hard- 
l 


- neſs when we 


great uſe in, the making of tools and 
- inſtruments of all kinds. 


tempered, whence its 


Mr. Cramer 
obſerves, that the difference between 
iron and ſteel is, that the latter being 


much harder will not yield to the ham- 


mer, but is brittle inſtead of being duc- 


tile, and reſiſts the file. Malleable iron 


grows rigid by being ſimply extin- 


guiſhed in cold water, but it yet retains 
. a conſiderable degree of ductility in the 


cold, and may be extended in all dimen- 
ions with the hammer. 


- grees, may be filed and extended more 
or leſs by the hammer. 


many degrees in the hardening of ſteel; 


8 Steel, however, 
if heated again, and cooled by ſlow de- 


But there are 


for if it has been extremely red hot, 
and is then quenched in cold water in 
motion, it becomes greatly harder than 


if it had been but moderately red hot, 


and had been quenched in warm water. 


Steel is alſo of a darker colour than iron, 
and the ſurface of it, when broken, ap- 


pears to conſiſt of ſmaller granulated, 


or even ſtriated, particles than the iron 
it was made of. Mr. Cramer further 
obſerves, that the method of making 
ſteel out of iron is either by cementa- 
tion or by fuſon. That by cementation 
may be performed in the following man- 


ner: chooſe ſome bars of pure iron, not 


too thick, and quite free from heteroge- 
neous matter, the flexibleneſs of it, both 
. Wl : $ 


* 
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hen hot and cold, being a very good 5c 
ſign thereof: prepare a cement of char- 

We likewiſe ſtay or ſuftain a a 


part; and wood- 
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coal · duſt, 1 pulverized, one 
aſhes, half a part 3 
or of charcoal - duſt two parts, bones, 


horns, or hair of animals, burnt to a 
blackneſs, in a cloſe veſſel and in a 
gentle fire, and afterwards reduced to 
powder, one part; wood-aſhes, half a 


part: mix them together; prepare an 
earthen cylindrical veſſel, two er 


inches higher than the bars are long 3 
put into the bottom of this veſſel * 
cement, prepared as before directed, ſo 

that being gently preſſed down it ma 


cover the bottom of the veſſel an inch a 
half deep; place then the bars perpendi- 
cularly, ſo that they may be every where 


about an inch from the ſides of the 
veſfel and from each other; fill the inter- 


ſtices with the ſame cement, and cover 
alſo the bars with it, ſo that the veſſel 


may be quite full; next cover it with a 
tile, and ſtop. the joints with thin lute : 


put this veſſel into a furnace, and keep it 
moderately but equally red hot, for fix 
or ten hours together ; when this is over, 
take the red hot bars out and dip them 


in cold water, they will then be brittle, 
and turned to ſteel, See CZMENTATION. 


The method of —_ ſteel by fuſion is 


as follows: take of jron-ore, or of 


unmalleable iron, of the firſt fuſion, di- 


vide it into ſmall parcels, and put them 
into a bed made of charcoal duſt, in a 


ſmith's forge : let the quantity of iron be 
but ſmall for the experiment; put to it, 
as a defenſitive menſtruum, ſome of the 


vitreſcent ſcoriz of ſand, or ſtones of the 


ſame nature; then put upon them a 
quantity of charcoal; light this, and ad- 

mit only a gentle blaſt of the bellows, ' 
that the ſcoriæ and the metal may both . 


melt regularly : when this has been ſome 
time kept in fuſion, take it out, and di- 
vide it into two parts, which make red 
hot, and hammer into long bars : finally, 


beat them red hot, and plunge them into 
cold water, and they will be found to be 

ſteel, ſo very hard as not to be fileable,* 
and ſo brittle as to break aſunder when © 


ſtruck with conſiderable force. 

A bar of iron, when converted into ſteel, 
is not equally ſo converted in all its parts; 
the fire bas always acted more ſtrongly 
upon its ſurface than on its central parts, 
and it is therefore more perfect ſteel there 


than in its inner parts; but a perfection 
in the operation is not neceſſary to the 
ſteel's being good and uletul, for the 
| | Whole 
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dy ſtopping the proceſs at 
of time, or continuing it till all the ad- 


' givin 
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ole bar is often very good ſteel, as are 


Allo many bars made at the ſame time, 


yet all, perhaps, differently affected. 
If the compoſition which is to convert 


te iron into ſteel be too ſtrong, or if 


* 


The fire be too violent, or the matter con · 


tinued n by it, in all theſe caſes 


the ſteel will be over made. The way 
to meliorate ſuch ſteel as this, muſt be 


to diveſt it of part of its ſalts and its ſul- 
_ phur, but particularly the laſt; and 


» Reaumur found, that, burying the 


' bars of ſuch ſteel in lime, or any other 


alkaline ſubſtance that would readily ab- 
ſorb the ſulphurs, and placing it for a 
proper time in the fire, it would be in a 
manner decompoſed again, and come 
out a very good and perfect ſteel, * 

By this management ſteel may again be 


converted or reduced to its primitive 
. Iron, and a body of any middle degree 


be produced 


between ſteel and iron oy 
ifferent points 


ventitious ſalts and ſulphurs are drawn 
off or abſorbed. See TEMPERING. 
Annealing or nealing of ſteel, is by ſome 


- | uſed for the ſoftening it, in order to make 


it work eaſter, which is uſually done by 
it a blood-red heat in the fire, 
and then taking it out and letting it cool 
of itſelf : ſome have pretended to ſecrets 


in annealing, by which they could bring 


down iron or ſteel to the temper of lead: 


STEENEK IRE, a village of 


diminiſhing either conically or 
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„ . ETIP- 
made of three 2 of braſs, one part of 


tin, and one of ſilver, with an eighteentli 
part of antimony ; but moſt either to- 
tally leave out the filver, or add only 4 
twenty-fourth part, to ſave the expence. 


There are many other methods directed 


by ſeveral authors, but moſt uſe arſenic 


and tartar mixed with the metals. "Theſe 


are afterwards to be poliſhed with emery, 
rotten- ſtone, putty, and the like. 


STEELY ARD, flatera romana. See the 


article BALLANCE. 


STEENBERG, a town of dutch Brabant, 
ſituated on the confines of Zeland, twenty = - 


five miles north of Antwerp. : 
the auſtrian 
Netherlands, in the province of Hainault, 
ten miles north of Mons. | 


STEENWICK, a town of the united Ne- 


therlands, in the province of 338 
ſituated near the eonfines of Frieſland, 
eighteen miles north of Zwoll. 


STEEPLE, an appendage erected gene- 


rally on the weſtern end of a church, to 
hold the bells. Steeples are denominated 
from their form, either ſpires or towers; 
the firſt are ſuch as aſcend continually 
Ma- 
midally. The latter are mere parallelo- 


pipeds, and are covered a- top platform - 


like. See SPIRE and Tow. 

In each kind there is uſually a ſort of 
windows or apertures to let out the ſound, 
and ſo contrived at the ſame time, as to 


if 


this was done by often heating the metal 
in melting lead, and letting it cool again 
out of the lead. But this method is 
found by Moxon to have no other effect 


drive it down. 
STEERAGE, on board a ſhip, that part 
of the ſhip next below the quarter-deck, 


- 


than what is had from the former. Steel 


may, indeed, be made a little fofter than 


before the bulk-head of the great cabbin, 


where the ſteerſman ſtands in moſt ſhips 
of war, See the next article. 


in the common way, by covering it with STEERING, in navigation, the dire&ing 


coarſe powder of cow-horn or hoofs; thus 
incloſing it in a loam, heating the whole 


in a wood-fire till it be red hot, and then 
leaving the fire to go out of itſelf, and 
the ſteel to cool. 

Steel manufactures, for every twenty ſhil- 
lings value, upon oath, pay, upon impor- 
tation, 38. 102d, and, on exportation, 
draw back, 38. 452.d. Steel manu- 
factures, for very eee. pay, on im- 


- 8 
portation, 5 8. 1704. and, on exporta- 


tion, draw back the ſame money. But if 


exported to the britiſh plantations, there 
is no drawback. 


STEEL GLASSES, a name given by ſome au- 


\ thors to the metalline ſpheres uſed in op- 


tics. Theſe, according to Cardan, are 


a veſſel from one place to another y 
means of the helm and rudder. He 1s 


leaſt motion in putting the helm over to 


and again, and who beſt keeps the ſhip - 
from making yaws, that is, from run- 


ning in and out. There are three me- 
thods of ſteering, 1. By my mark on 
the land, ſo as to keep the 

it. 2. By the compaſs, which is by 
keeping the ſhip's head on ſuch a rhumb 
or point of the compaſs, as beſt leads to 
port. 4. To ſteer as one is bidden or 


- conned, which, in a great ſhip, is the 


duty of him that is taking his turn at the 
helm. See the article Cond, 
For the theory and effect of ſteering, ſes 


NavicaTloN, SAILING, Se. 


STEEVE; 


held the beſt ſteerſman who cauſes the 


ip even by 
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STEEVE, on board a ſhip. 

- "ſay the bowſprit or the bea | 
ſhip ſteeves, when it ſtands two upright, 

or not ſtraight enough forward. ' :- 


STEGANOGRAPHY, the art of ſecret 
Writing, or of writing in cyphers, known 


only to the perſons correſponding. - 
STEGEBURG, a port- town of Sweden, 
in the province of eaſt Gothland, ſituated 
on a bay of the Baltic: caſt long. 16“, 
north lat. 58“ 300. £3 PL Sgt 
'STEGNOTICS, | 
proper to-cloſe and ſtop the orifices of 
the veſſels or emunctuories when relaxed, 
+ ſtretched, lacerated, Sc. fuch as 


per in the hzmorrhoids and other fluxes 
of the blood. e 
STELLA, as rAR. See the article STAR. 


STELLARIA, in botany, the ſame with 


the coriſpermum. See CORISPERMUM. 
STELLARIS, in botany, the fame with the 
- ornithogalum. See ORNITHOGALUM, 


STELLATE, among botaniſts, expreſſes 


leaves whiclr grow not leſs than ſix at a 
in Ps and are arranged like the rays of 
A nar, | : / | 

STELLIONATE, fellionatus, in the civil 


law, a kind of crime committed by a 
fraudulent bargain, where one of the par- 


ties ſells a thing for what it is not; as if 


I fell an eftate for my own which be- 


longs to another, or convey a thing as 
free and clear which is already engaged 
to another, or put off copper for Sold, 
Se. . f 775 Ph 
STEM, in botany, that part of a plant 
_ ariſing out of the root, and which ſuſtains 
the leaves, flowers, fruits, Sc. See the 
article STALK, e 
STE a ſhip, that main piece of timber 


which comes bending from the keel be- 


low, where it is ſcarſed, as they call it; 
that is, pieced in; and riſes compaſſing 
right before the forecaſtle. This item it 
is, which guides the rake of the ſhip, and 
all the butt ends of the planks are fixed 


into it. This, in the ſection of a firſt 
rate ſhip, is called the main ſtem- See 


is that fixed be- 


the article Ship. 

Falſe ſtem, in a ſhip, 

fore the right one, where that is made 
too flat for the ſhip to keep the wind 


well; this will make her rid more way, 


and bear a better fail. 


STEMPLES, in mining, croſs bars of 


wood in the ſhafts which are ſunk to 
mines. In many plates the way is to 
fink a perpendicular hole or ſhaft, the 


J 3013 
The ſeamen 
head of a 


me- 
granate leaves and roſes, plantain- leaves, | 
tormentil-roots, Sc. Stegnotics are pro- __ | 2 08-08 
STENFORT, a town of Germany, in the 


8 8 2 # 
ſides 
to bottom with wood - work, to prevent 


pieces of wood uſed for this purpoſe, they 


miners, in ſome places, deſcend without 


© uling-any-rope, catching hold of theſe - F 


with their hands and feet. 
-STENAY, a town of the french Nether- 


lands, in the province of Luxemburg, 

twelve miles weſt of Montmed y. 

$TENCH, - See the article 87 IuK. 

STENDEL, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and marqufſate 
north of Magdeburg. 

_ circle of Weſtphalia, and county of Ben- 


Munſter. * 6 


Steno, its diſcoverer, to one of the ſuperior 


ſalival ducts running from each of the 


parotids, about three fingers long, and 
of the rhickneſs of a wheat-ſtraw, hay- 
ing a great number of roots. This duct 


the middle of the cheek, and there per- 


membrane of the mouth near the ſecond 
or third of the ductus molares, and at this 


1 See SALIVAL, PAROTID, Soc. 
STENTOROPHONIC run, a ſpeaking 


trumpet, thus called from Stentor, a per- 


ſon mentioned by Homer. See the article 
TRUMPET. „ 


STuP of the maſt and capſtan, in a ſhip ie 


that piece of timber whereon the maſts 
or capſtans do ſtand at bottom. 


perforation it diſcharges a very large 
quantity of its proper fluid into the mouth. 


of which they ſtrengthen from-top i 
the earth from falling in; the tranſverſe i 
call ſtemples, and by means of theſe the 


8 | ſiuuated on che eaſt fide of the tiver Macs, 1 
in medicine, remedies | 


of Brandenburg, fituated thirty-fix Wie- 


theim, ſituated eighteen miles north ok 1 


STENONJAN pvucr, or: duftus falivus . Þ 
flenonus, in anatomy, a name given from 


7 


paſſes over the maſſeter muſcle through 2 


forates the - buccinator e, the 


STEP and leap, in the manege, one of the 


ſeven airs or artificial motions of a horſe, 
conliſting, as it were, of three airs, Viz. 
the pace or ſtep, which 1s terra a terra z 
the raiſing, which is the curvet, and the 
- whole finiſhed with a fault or leap. The 
ftep properly puts a horſe on the hand, 
and gives him a riſe to leap; like one 


that runs before he leaps, that he max 4 


go the higher or the farther. For leaps 


aids or helps with his legs, only to hole 


the horle well up with the bridle-hand 
when he riſes before, that he may riſe 


the higher behind, When he begins t“ 


of all kinds, the rider is not to giveany © 


riſe behind, he is to put the bridle-hand 
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ay him. there on the hand as if he hung 
uin the air, timing 
bridle-hand fo, as to make him like a 
Hall on the bound, which is the great ſe - 
-  eret in leaping. ' 
STEPHEN, or &. STERHEN's DAY, a feſ- 
tival of the chriſtian church, obſerved on 
_ the 26th of December, in memory of the 
.-+ firſt martyr St. Stephen. 
STEREOGRAPHIC ProzEcT1ON, is 
the projection of the circles of the ſphere 
on the ons of ſome one great circle, 
- the eye being placed in the pole of that 
circle. The method and practice of this 
projection in all the principal places, 
VI. on the planes of the meridian, equi · 
noctial, and horizon, have already been 
given under the articles Mar and PRxo- 
Iscrio. N | 
STEREOGRAPHY, the art of drawing 
the forms and figures of the folids upon 
> plane. See SOLLD and PLANE. 
STEREOMETRY, ermoaerna, that part 
of geometry which teaches how to mea- 
fare folid bodies, i. e. to find the ſoli- 
dity or ſolid content ot bodies, as globes, 
cylinders, cubes, veſſels, ſhips, Sc. See 
_ the anticles GLoBs, CVIIN DER, Ce. 
$STEREQTONMY, che art or act of cut- 
ting ſolids, or making ſections thereof, 
. as walls or other members in the prokles 
of architecture. See S£CTLON, 
S$TERILITY, the quality of a thing chat 


is barren, in oppoſition to fertility. See 


the article FERTILITY. 


Nature has annexed ſterility to all mon- 
ſtrous productions, that the creation 


might not degenerate, Hence the ſteri- 
lity of mules, Cc. | 
Women trequently become ſterile after 
- a mikcarnage or a difficult labour, by 
reaſon the uterus or ſome other of the 
nital are injured thereby. | 
STERLING, a term frequent in britiſh 
commerce. A pound, ſhilling, or penny 
ſterling, ſignites as much as a pound, 
Ming, or penny of lawful money of 
Great Britain, as ſettled by authority. 
STERN ov a ftp, uſually tes all the 
hindermoſt part of her, but properly it is 
only the outmoſt part abatt. See the ar- 
ticles Snir, ABAFT, Se. 
STERN-=FAST, denotes tome faſtenings of 
ropes, &c. behind the ſtern of a ſhip, to 
which a cable or hawſer may be brought 
or fixed, in order to hold her ſtern to a 
whart, Sc. 
 STERN-POST, a great timber let into the 
| keel at the ſtern of a ſhip, ſomewhat ilop- 


[3014 ] 
-:: little forwards to hold him before, and 


the motion of the 


1 _ 
> 
ing, into which are- faſtened the aſter- 
planks; and on this poſt, by its pintle 
and gudgeons, hangs the rudder. 
STERN, among hunters, is the tail of a 
Wolf or greyhound. See Tait. 
STERN>CHASE, See the article CHASE. 
STERNBERG, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Upper Saxony and marqui- 
ſate of Brandenburg, fituated twenty- 
three miles north · eaſt of Frankfort upon 
the Oder. 85 Or 
STERNOHYOIDZEUS, in anatomy, a 
long, thin, flat muſcle, fixed by its lower 
extremity in the ſuperior and lateral part 
of the inner or poltero ſide of the ſter- 
num, r erior part of the ſternal 
extremity of the clavicle, in the tranſverſe 
ligament which connects theſe two bones, 
and in the inner or backſide of the car- 


tilage of the firſt rib: from hence it runs 
up to the foreſide of the arteria, 
joins its fellow by a membrane which 


- forms a fort of linea alba, and is inſerted 
laterally in the lower edge of the baſis of 
the os hyoides. 12 | | 

STERNUM, in anatomy, the breaſt-bone, 
being a cartilaginous fort of bone which 


compoſes the torepart of the breaſt, and 
into which the ribs are fitted. See the 
article RIB. IR | 


In adults this bone is often fingle, but 
ſometimes. it has wo, ſometimes three, 
ieces concurring to form it. Its ſub- 
de is N and ſpungy 3 its up- 
per part is called the manubrium or han- 
dle, and in this there is on each fide a 
cavity for the articulation of the clavi- 
cles. In the middle it is narrow, and 
broad at the lower part. To this alſo 
there adheres a cartilage called from its 
figure cartilago enſiſormis, or xiphoides. 
This is uivally ſingle ; ſometimes it is 
biturcated, and not unfrequently bon 
throughout; and on each fide of the ſter · 
num. there are {even cavities for the ar- 
ticulation of the ſeven true ribs. 
The utes of the ſtei num ate, 1. To form 
the anterior part of the breaſt. 2. To 
ſupport the ribs and the clavicles. 3. 
Te defend the parts contained in the 
cavity of the breaſt. 4. To ſerve for 
the inſertion of the mediaſtinum, and 
for the ſuſtaining the heart ãtlelf and ſeve- 
The ern ally ſubje& to depreſ 
ernum 38 equally ſubject to . 
ſions and Li fret. falls or blows 
Os e 3 When __ 
theie h. d part is not only 
uneven and painful, but the ſubjacent 
arteries and veins are alſo contuted or 
ruptured 3 
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noſe, which is exceeding ſenſible, and 

occaſioning the ſerous matter contained I 
in the glands of the noſe and in ſeveral : 
vaſations of it in the præcordia, or be- ſinuſes ſituated in the baſe of the cranium 

- tween the duplicatures of the mediaſti- aud the os frontis, to be expelled, 
num, with many bad ſymptoms of the like STETIN, a city and port: town of Ger- 
nature, A fractured fternum will there- many, in the circle of Upper Saxony, 
fore be very evident from theſe ſigns, and capital of the dutchy of Pomerania, fitu- 
from its being moveable to the touch, eſpe- = ated on the welt ſhore of the river Oder s i 
cially when one part grates againſt another, eaſt long. 14 50, north lat. 337 got» 4 
In order to ſet the frafture of this bone, STEVENAGE, a market tom of Hert- 

if any part of it be diſplaced, Heiſter di- fordſhire, ſituated thirty miles north of 
reQs the patient to be laid on his back on London, and ten north - weſt of Hertford. 

a a bed or table, putting a hard pillow, a STEVENSWAERT, à fortreſs of dhe 
large parcel of cloth rolled up, or ſome Netherlands, in the province of Gelder, 
other ſuch body under his back, and preſ- ſituated on the river Maes, twenty miles 
ſing down his ſhoulders, by which means north-eaſt of Maeſtricht. WM 

= the ſternum will be elevated and extend- STEW, a ſmall kind of fiſh-pond, che 
ed; and to facilitate the redudtion, the culiar office of which is to maintain aſh, 
ſargeon muſt preſs the ſides of the breaſt and keep them in readineſs for the daily 
together, and ſtroke them pretty ſtrong- uſe of a family, &c. The fiſh bred int 

ly; but when this method is impracti- the large ponds, are drawn out and put 

cable, or not proper, the ſkin muſt be in here. For two large s of three 
divided, and the depreſſed part of the or four- acres a; piece, it 19-adviſeableto 
ſternum lifted up into its place by means have four ſtews, each two rods wides 

ol an elevatory, or elſe by a ſcrew. gently and three long. The ſtews are uſually 

- wormed into the part, and then pulled in gardens, or at leait near the houſe,” to 
upwards. If, as it ſometimes happens be more handy, and the better looked to. 
the reduction, violent pains con- The method of making them is to carry 
tinue under the ſternum, and if blood the bottom in a continucd decline from 
ſhould gather and ſuppurate internally one end, with a mouth to favor dhe 
between the duplicature of the mediaſti- drawing with a net. See FiSH=PON Da; 
num, it will not be improper to trepan STEWS, or STHEs, were allo places an- 
the lower part of the ſtexnum, after the tiently permitted in England to women 
manner done to the cranium; and when of proteſſed incontineney, tor the proſſer 

| the putrid matter is diſcharged, and the of their bodies to all comers. Theſe 
cavity cleanſed it ſhould be carefully Were under particular rules and laws of 

treated with ſome vulnerary balſam. diicipline, appointed by che lord of the ! 
Laſtly, if any blood ſhould be found ex= Manor. oboe 1 
travalated in the cavity of the thorax, STEWARD, an officer appoiated in 
the cure ſeems to depend entirely upon another's ſtead or place, and always tagen 
diſcharging this by the paracenteſis. See for a principal officer within his uf. 

the articles ELEVATORY, TREPANNING, diction. Ot thele there are various kinds. 
EXTRAVASATiON,and PARACENTESIS, The greatelt officer under the exown.us 
As to the buſinels of drefling, after the the lord high ſteward of Englandg.an 

| application of compreſſes dipped in warm office that was antientiy the inherntanee 

| ſpirit of wine, we muſt go on with that ot the earls of Leiceſter, till forfeited 

kind of bandage called the napkin and by Simon de Mountfort, to king Henry 

ſcapulary. Þ III. But the power of this. offioer is 0 

* STERNU TATION. See Sd BANG. very great, that it has not beengudged 

| STERNUTA TIVE,or STERNUTATORY, fate to truit it any longer in the hangs t 


- ruptured ; whence ariſe pains in the 
breaſt, difficulty of breathing, violent 
coughs, ſpitting of blood, or elſe extra · 


_— 


a medicine proper to produce ſneezing. 
Sternutatives are of two kinds, gentle 
and violent. Of the firſt kind are be- 
tony, ſage, marjoram, tobacco, and the 
whole faſhionable tribe of ſauffs. Of 
the latter kind are euphorbium, white 


hellebore, pellitory, '&c. Sternutatives 
operate by their ſharp pungent eee 


vellicating the inner membrane 


a ſubject, excepting. only pre hac' wie, 
occalionally : as to ofhiciate at à c- 


nation, at the arrignment of à noble- 


man for high treaſon, or the like. During 
his othce, the ſteward bears a white 
ſtaff in his hand, and the trial, &c. 
ended, he breaks the ſtaff, and with it 


his commiſſion expires. There is like 


wile a lord ſteward of the king's houle- 
17 M3 | hoid, 


8 .- 
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! mold) who is the chief officer of the king's 
5 court, has the care of the king's houle, 
nnd authority over all the officers and 
ſerwants of the houſhold, except ſuch as 
belong to the chapel, chamber, and 
Ser the article Hous nos. 
There is alſo a ſtewardꝭ of the marſha}ſea, 


moſt corporations, and all houſes of 
quality in the kingdom, there is an officer 
- of the name and authority of a ſteward. 
The ſteward of a ſhip: is he who re- 
. ceives. all the victuals from the purſer, 
Andi is to ſee it well towed in the hold; 
all things of that nature belonging to the 
1 „ nip's uſe are in his cuſtody; he looks 
after the bread, and diſtributes out the 
--feveral meſſes of victuals in the ſhip ; 
he hath an apartment for himſelf in the 
hold, which is called the ſteward's room. 
$TEYNING, a borough town of Suffolk, 
ituated forty miles ſouth of London, and 
. © thirteen miles weſt of Lewes. 
t ſends two members to parliament. 
STEYRE, or STEYREG, a ton of Ger- 
many, in the circle and dutchy of 
© Auſtria,” fituated on the north fide of the 
Danube, eight miles north-weſt of Ens. 


£ +* * 


STiIckKLEBACK, in ichihyology, a com- 
mon name for the three ſeveral ſpecies of 


Phe common ſtickleback is that with 

three” prickles on the back; the leſſer 

© Rickleback is that with ten prickles on 

tte back; and the great ſea-ftickleback 
has fifteen prickles on the back, grows 

to fx or ſeven inches in length, and is 
moderately thick in proportion. 

ST IMA TA, in natural hiſtory, the 


inſects, communicating with the tracheæ, 
or air veſſels, and ſerving for the office of 
*reſpiration.' Nature has given to - theſe 
minute animals a much larger number 
of trachez and bronchia than to us; 
all che two winged and four winged 
lies, which havea f or undivided 

deore net, to which their legs are all fixed, 

E , "have alſo four ſtigmata in that corcelet, 
doo on each ſide ; they have them alſo 

, on the rings of their body, but thoſe on 
-the"corcelet are the moſt conſiderable. 
Of the four on the corcelet, the two an- 
*terior ones are uſually the largeſt ; theſe, 
' *as well as the poſterior ones are oblong, 
und placed obliquely to the length of the 
body. The colour: of the ſtigmata fre- 
quently differs from that of the corcelet; 


e Þ}. 


ſtable. 


1 ho has judicial authority. And in 


STIBIUM, antimonium; See ANTIMONY. 


the gaſteroſteus. See Gas TEROSTEUS. 


apertures in different parts of the bodies of 


, : * 


3 
ſome are yellowiſh, others of a coffee 
colour, or ſome degrees of a fallow co- 
lour, in flies whole. corcelet is brown, 
. black, or blue. Flies have, beſide theſe, 
ſeveral ſtigmata alſo in the rings of their 
bodies, perhaps in every one of them: 
theſe ſtigmata are not like thoſe of the 
corcelet, but are round, uſually a little 
eminent above the reſt of the ſurſace, and 
reſembling a pin's head. | | 
STIGMATA, in antiquity, certain marks- 
- impreſſed on the left ſhoulders of the 
_ ſoldiers when hiſted. ASE 
'STIGMATA were alſo kinds of notes or a 
. breviations, conſiſting only of points diſ- 
poſed various ways, as in- triangles, 
wares, croſſes, WGWWWee. 
STIGMATIZING, among the antients, 
was inflicted upon ſlaves, as a- puniſh- 
ment, but more frequently. as a mark. 
to know them by, in which caſe it was 
done by applying a red-hot iron marked 
with certain letters to their foreheads, 
till a fair impreſſion. was made, and then 
pouring ink into their furrows, tliat the 
- inſcription might be the more conſpicu- 
ous. Stigmatizing, among ſome nations, 
Was, however, looked upen as a diſ- 
tinguiſhing mark of honour and nobility. 
STIL ae grain, in the colour-trade, the 
name of a compoſition uſed for painting 
in oil or water, and is made by a de- 
coction of the lycium or avignon-berry 
in alum- water, which is mixed with 
 whiting into a paſte, and formed into 
\ twiſted ſticks. It ought to be choſen of 
a a fine gold-yecllow, very fine, tender and 
friable, and free from dirt. 
STILE, ff:lus. See the article STYLE. 
STIL Es, in carpentry, denote the upright 
pieces which go from. the bottom to the 
top of any wainſcot, or the like. 
STILLATITIOUS ois, ſuch as are 
produced by diſtillation, in oppoſition to 
thoſe got by infuſion, expreſhon, &c. 
STIEL-BOTTOMS, in the diſtillery, a 
name given ay the traders. to what 're- 
mains in the ſtil] after the working the 
waſh into low wines. Theſe bottoms 
are procured in the greateſt 8 
from the malt - waſh, and are of ſo much 
value to the diſtiller, in the fattening of 
hogs, Sc. that he often finds them one 
of the moſt valuable articles of the bu- 
- ſineſs.” They might alſo; as Dr. Shaw 
] 3 be put to other uſes, 7 by 
the affording. a large proportion of aci 
- ſpirit, an oil, ——_— — a fixed ſalt, 
and with ſome addreſs, and good ma- 
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nagement, a vinegar and tartar; Ano- ar, ſerving them as a weapon pon of ofs. 
WW very eK uſe of them, is fence. The fting of a bee or waſp, ies 
the adding them to the next brewing of a curious * of mechaniſm, it con- 
the malt for more ſpirit: the increaſe of fiſts of a hollow tube, at the root where- 
the produce from this is more than is of there is a bag full ef ſharp, 'pene- 
eaſily conceived. It alſo more readily trating juice, which in ſtinging, is ins 
- diſpoſes the new. waſh to ferment, and jetted into the fleſh, through the tube ; 
gives the ſpirit a vinolity, that it cannot within the tube, Mr. Durham has ob- 
8 — without it; the proportion in this ſerved, there lie two ſharp ſmall bearded 
. caſe muſt never exceed that of a fifth ſpears: in the ſting of a waſp, he told 
or a fixth part of the whole quantity of eight beards on the fide of each ſpearg 
liquor employed. See DISTILLERY. ſomewhat like the beards of fiſh-hooks. 
STILL-HOUSE., The Dutch have much One of theſe ſpears in the ſting, or 
the advantage of us in the ſtructure of ſheath, lies with its point a little bafore 1 
their ſtill-houſes. The general rules in the other, to be ready, as ſhould ſeemy}.to I 
building thoſe houſes, according to Shaw, be firſt darted into the fleſh, which:once 3 
- ſhould be ſuch as follow. The firſt caution fixed by means of its foremoſt beard, he 
is, to lay the floor aſlope, not flat, where other then ſtrikes too, and ſo they alter- 
any wet work is to be performed. It nately pierce deeper and deeper, their 
| ſhould alſo be well flagged, with broad beards taking more and more hold in 
| ſtones, ſo that no wet be detained in the the fleſh; after which the ſheath or ting 
ereyices, but all may run off, and be let follows to convey. the poiſon inte the 
out at the drains made at the bottom wound, which that it may pierce the 5 
- and ſides. The fills ſhould be placed better, is drawn into a point wih a mal! 
abreaſt on that ſide. of the ſtill- houſe to ſlit below that point for the two ſpearst o 
which the floor has its current. Front- come out at. By means of theſe beards, - | 
ing the. ſtills, and adjoining to the back it is, that the animal is forced to-leave 
of the wall ſhould be a ſtage for holding its ſting behind it, when diſturbed be- 
the fermenting backs, and theſe being cauſe it can have no time to withdraw 
placed at a proper height, may empty the ſpears into the ſcab bar. | 
themſelves by means of a cock and a STINK, or STENCH, a diſagreeable; ſmelt 8 
canal into the ſtills, which, are thus exhaling from a corrupted, or other body, _— 
charged with very little trouble. Near and which is prejudicial to the noſe and _ 
this ſet of fermenting backs ſhould, be brain. A ſtinking breath is uſually the 
placed a pump or two, that may readily. reſult either of diſeaſed lungs, Or. of 
ſupply them with water, by means of a ſcorbutic gums, Sc. A ſinking noſe is 
trunk, or canal, leading to each back; the reſult of a deep ulcer within the noſe, 
under the pavement adjoining. to the whence ariſe fetid ſcales, &c. See the ar- 
ſtills ſhould be a kind of cellar, wherein ticle Fog TR. M 
to lodge the receivers, each of which S TIPEND, flipendium, among the Ro- 
ſhould be furniſhed, with its pump, to mans, ſignified the ſame with tribute 
raiſe the low wines into the ſtill for recti- and hence ſtipendiarii were the ſame with 
fication; and through this cellar the re- . tributary, AY e 
fuſe waſh, or ſtill - bottoms, ſhould be diſ- STIPULATION, in the civil lav, the 
charged by means of a hoſe, or other act of ſtipulating, that is, of treating 
enn 3: 6 Ec 5 adnd concluding terms and conditions t 
STIMULATING, flimulans, a property be inſerted in a contract. Stipulations 
in angular or ſharp bodies, whereby they were antiently performed at Rome; with 
vellicate and cauſe. vibrations and in- abundance of ceremonies; the: firſt 
flections of the fibres of the nerves, and whereof was, that one party ſhould in- 
- a greater derivation of nervous uſd into terrogate, and the other an{wer, to give 
the parts affected. Stimulants produce his conſent, and oblige himſelf,” By the 
pain, heat, redneſs, Sc. 'They may be the antient roman Jaw, no body could 
reduced to violent penetrating depila- ſtipulate but for himſelf ; but as the 
tories, gentle ſinapiſins, veſicatories, and tabelliones were public ſervants, they 
cauſtics... See the articles SINAPISM, were allowed to ſtipulate for their maſters, 
VESICATORY, Sc. | and the notaries, ſucceeding the ta- 
STING, aculeus, an apparatus in the body belliones, have inherited the ſame pris 
of certain inſects,” in form of a little vilege. | 
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=  SFIRIA puren in Germany, is part 

=  - of the circle of Auſtria, bounded by the 

A dutchy of Auſtria” on the north; by 

Hungary on the eaſt ; and by Carinthia 
ua Eachiols on the ſouth-weſt. | 

STIRLING, or STRIVILING, a town of 
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ling, ſituated on the river Forth, thirty 
ö miles north-weſt of Edinburgh, defended 

; a caſtle and other works. | 
STIRRUP, or STIRROP, in the manege, 
a reſt, or ſupport for the horſeman's foot, 
ſerving to keep him firm in his ſeat, and 
to enable him to mount. The great art 
ef a cavalier in the antient tournaments, 
was to make his antagoniſt looſe his 
ſtirrup, that is, ſlip the foot out of it. 
For combating,” it is a rule' to have the 
right foot-ſtirrup ſomewhat ſhorter than 
the other. The ſtirrup-foot is the near, or 
the left foot before. Stirrup-leather is a 


the ſtirrups hang, and the ſtirrup-bearer 
is an end of leather made faſt to the end 
of the ſaddle, to truſs up the ſtirrup 
when the rider is alighted, and the horſe 
ſient to the ſtable. | 2 
"STIRRUP of @ ſhip, a piece of timber put 
upon a ſhip's keel, when ſome of her 
keel happens to be beaten off, and the 
cannot come conveniently to put or fit 
in a new piece; then they patch in a 
iece of timber, and bind it on with an 
iron, which goes under the ſhip's keel, 
and comes up on each fide of the ſhip, 
where it is nailed ſtrongly with ſpikes, 
and this they call a ſticrup. BEET, 
STIRUM, a town of Germany, in the 
-  dutchy of Berg, twelve miles north of 
Duſſeldorp. | *. 
STIVES, the antient Thebes, in the 
$B province of Achaia, now Livadia, in 
=, = european Turkey. See LĩIVADIA. 
E _ STOAKED, on board a ſhip. When the 
water in the bottom cannot come to the 
well of the pump, they ſay, the ſhip is 
a- ſtoak, or ſtoaked : ſo they ſay alſo, the 
the limber holes are ſtoaked, when the 
water cannot paſs through them ; and 
the pump is ſtoaked, when ſomething is 
t into it, which choaks it up, fo that 
it will not work. D 


the circle of Weſtphalia, and biſhopric 
of Liege, ſituated on the river Maes, 

twelve miles north of Maeſtricht. 
STOCK, in gardening, &c. the ſtem or 
trunk of a tree, 


6 


tear 


STOCKHERN, a town of Germany, in 


— 


[ 
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STOCK BRIDGE, a borough town of 
Hampſhire, fituated ſeven miles north- 
_ weft of Wincheſter. © CR GS 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
STOCK-BROKER, fee the article BROKER, 
and the next article. | | 


: - 


Scotland, capital of the county of Stir- STock-JoBBING, the art or myſtery of 


trafficing in the public ſtocks or funds. 
If ſtock-jobbers make any contract for 
the fale of ſtock, when they are not 
actually poſſeſſed of, or intitled to the 
ſame, thoſe contracts will be deemed 
void. Likewiſe the parties ſo agreeing 
to ſell, are liable to a penalty of 5001. 
The time of tendering ſtock ſold, is held 
to be the laſt hour of? the day on which 
it was to be transferred, and then an 
actual transfer is not neceſſary, unleſs the 
| perſon to whom it ought to be made be 
at the place and time ready to receive the 
ſame. See the article Broker, 


thong of leather deſcending from the Capital STOCK. See the article CarITAL. 
-:faddle by the horſe's ribs, upon which STock-Fisn, or STOCK-FISCH, in com- 


merce, a kind of dried falted-fiſh, of a 
greyiſh aſh-colour, and the belly ſome- 
what whiter, being only cod-fiſh cured 
in a particular manner, which makes it 
neceſſary to beat it with ſticks before it 
is fit for dreſſing. See FisHERY. 
STOCKHOLM, the capital city of Swe- 
den, ſituated on ſeveral ſmall iſlands in 
the Meller Lake; eaſt long. 189, north 
lat. 59? 30', three hundred miles north - 
eaſt of Copenhagen; nine hundred north- 
eaſt of London; and four hundred weſt 
of Peterſburgh. It is neither walled nor 
fortified, being ſufficiently ſecured by 
nature, with little rocks and iſlands, 
which ſurround it, though it has a ſpa- 
_cigus harbour ſufficient for the largeſt 
fleets. That part of the town which is 
roperly the city, ſtands upon a little. 
iſland that is not more than a mile and 
a half in circumference, but the ſuburbs 
on the adjacent iſlands, are much larger. 
The inhabitants are computed about 
thirty-thouſand, ' | 
STOCKING, that part of the cloathing 
of the leg and foot which immediately 
covers their nudity, and ſcreens them 
from the cold, &c. Antiently, the only. 
ſtockings in uſe were made of cloth, or 
of milled ſtuffs ſewed together; but ſince 
the invention of knitting and weaving 
ſtockings of ſilk, wool, cotton, thread, 
&c. the ule of cloth ſtockings is quite 
out of doors. The modern ſtockings, 
whether woven or knit, are a kind of 
plexuſes, formed of an infinite 21 
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ol Little knots called. Ritches, Joops, or . STOCKPORT, a - market - tom of 
. ., maſhes, intermingled in one another. Cheſhire, ſituated thirty-four miles north= 
_ Knit ſtockings are wrought with needles * - eaſt of Cheſter. ; 
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made of poliſhed iron or braſs wire, 


_ which interweave the threads, and form 
the maſhes the ſtocking conſiſts of. This 
operation is called knitting, the inven- 


tion whereof is commonly attributed to 


the Scots, on this ground, that the firſt 
works of this kind came from thence. 
It is added, that it was 


this account 
ing-knitters 


that the company of | 


eſtabliſhed at Paris, in 1527; took for 


their patron St. Fiacre, who is faid to 


be the ſon of a king of Scotland. Woven 


ſtockings are ordinarily very fine; they 
are manufactured on a frame, or machine 


of poliſhed iron, the ſtxufture and ap- 
paratus whereof; being exceedingly - in- 


genious, are repreſented in plate CCLXI. 
where A is the jack for the bobbins to 


they ſhall beſt ſuit the frame, in which 


the work is to be performed; C, the 


” D 


rices which wind the hanks or ſkains 


upon the bobbins for the uſe of the 


ſixer; D, the winder ; and E the ſtock - 


ing frame, or engine, with the maker at 


work. 1. Are the treddles, like thoſe of 
.. other ſorts of looms; 2. is the bobbin 


of twiſted ſilk, Sc. fixed on the bobbin- 


wire, which it turns with eaſe to feed 


the engine; 3. is the wheel, by whoſe 


motion the jacks are drawn together 
upon the needles; 4. is the ſilk, &c, 


which runs off the bobbin, and is in 
that poſture directed up to the needle 


to be looped; 5. is the needle on which 
the ſtockiugs are made according to 


The Engliſh and French have greatly 
conteſted the honour of the invention of 


the ſtocking · loom; but we are aſſured, 


whatever pretenſions the French claim to 


this invention, that the ſame was cer- 


tainly deviſed by William Lee, of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, in the year 
1389, though it is true, that he firſt 


made it public in France, after deſpair- 


ing of ſucceſs in his own country. 
Cotton and thread - ſtock ings, the dozen, 


on importation, pay 8 EE d. and | 


draw back on exportation, 7 8. 6 555 d.-: 


x00 


Frames and engines for the making and 


knitting of ſtockings, gloves, Sc. ſhall 
| Rot be exported upon penalty of 40 l. 
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- STOCK. TON, a port-town of Durham, ' 
ſituated near the mouth of the river T 
ſixteen miles ſouth of Durham. 
STOCKZ OW, a town of Bohemia; in 
the dutchy of Sileſia, ſituated on the 
river Viſtula, thirty-ſeven miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Troppaw. „ 
STOCEsS, among ſhip- carpenters, a frame 


to build pinnaces, ketches, boats, and 
_» ſuch ſmall craft, and ſometimes ſmall 
frigates. Hence we lay, a ſhip is ow the 
ſtocks, when ſhe is a building, bh 
STOCKS, cippus, a wooden machine to pur 
the legs of offenders in, for the ſecuring 
of diſorderly perſons, and by the wa * 
puniſhment in divers caſes, ordained by _ 


vill within the precin& of a torn is in- 
and ſhall forfeit g 1. 
STOECHAS, in botany, a name whereby 
ſome authors call: the lavandula. Seethe 
article LAVANDULA. - 9 


STOERBE, in botany, a genus of the 125 1 | 
_  nefia polygamia equalis claſs of plants; 


y - 


nopetalous and funnel- ſhaped ; the limb = 
is quinquifid and patulous ; there is no 


pericarpium; the ſeed, which is contain» 


ed in the cup, is ſolitary, oblong, and 
crowned with a long hairy pap... 


— 


STOlCs, à ſect of antient gone hs rl . 21 27+ 

the followers of Zeno, thus called from © 
the greek goa, which ſignifies a porch r 
Portico, in regard Zeno uſed to teck 2 | 


under a portico, or piazza. It was the 


mouth, or in writing. 
carefully to avoid 5 
depravity of morals. Chryſppus, who 
was one of the ſtoics, did no great ho- 
nour to his ſet, and could only diſgrace * 
it. He believed the gods periſhable; and 
maintained, that they would actually 
periſh in the general conflagration. He 
allowed the moſt notorious and moſt 


community of wiyes amongſt ſages. "5 
To the praiſe of the ftoics in general, it 


intent than other Lee eee. upon fri- 
volous and often dangerous ſpeculations, 


ml. 


of timber, and great poſts made aſhore; _ 1 1 


— 4% 
= I 


: to ſtatute, &c. And it is ſaid, that ever, 1 
turn upon; B is the ſizer, or woman _ 


_ whoſe buſineſs it is to twiſt the threads as dictable for not having a pair of ſtocks, _ - 


the hermaphrodite corolla of all he 
floſcules is equalz the proper one is moœ¶ꝰl̃ 


common fault of the ſtoics to introduce. 
abundance of ſubtilty and dryneſs into 
their diſputations, . either by word of 

They. ſeemed aa 


A 


abominable inceſts, and admitted the 


- muſt, however, be confeſſed, that, lee 
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but the dryneſs and | 
Wailed in their writings, as well as in 


Ns Varro, Cicero, | 
toninus, Sc. The ſtoics cultivated logic, 
- phyſics, metaphyſics, Cc. but eſpecially 


+ t% 4g, 6 


3 2 thoſe great principles of morality 


ich are the firmeſt ſupports of ſociety ; 


their manners, diſguſted moſt of their 
readers, and abundantly leſſened their 
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-STOLBERG, a' town of Germany, in 


if neſs that pre- 


| 8 


utility. Zeno's chief followers, among 
the Greeks, were Lucippus, Cleanthus, 
Chryſippus, Diogenes Babylonius, An- 


tipater, Panætius, Poſſidonius, and Epic- 


tetus. _— the Romans, Cato, 


the circle of Upper Saxony, and terri- 
tory of Thuringia, fifty. eight miles north · 
welt of Lei pie 
TOLE, flola, a ſacerdotal ornament wore 
by the romiſh pariſh-prieſts over their 
ſurplice, as a mark of ſuperiority in 


their reſpeRive churches 3 and by other 


prieſts, over the alb, at celebrating of 
; mals, in which caſe it goes a-croſs the 


- ſtomach z and by deacons, over the left 


eneca, the emperor An- 


ethics. The principal of their dogmata, 


of the former kinds, are, that there 
are certain catalepſias or comprehenſions, 


called alſo xoWag wwoag, innate ideas 


or principles, naturally found in the 


mind; that God is the ſeminal cauſe of 


the univerſe, and with the Platonifts, 


that the world eis an animal, by reaſon 


ol God's inhabiting and informing every 


2 thereof ; that nature is an arti- 
ficial fire tending to generation; and that 


. the world is at laſt to be deſtroyed by a. 


conflagration. As for the morality of 


te ſtoics, it was couched much in para- 
doxes; as that a wiſe man is void of all 
_ paſſions, or perturbation of mind; that 


pain is no real evil, but that a wiſe man 


= happy in the midft of torture, is al- 
ways the ſame, and is always joyful ; 


that there is none elſe free; that none 


.. elſe ought to be eſteemed king, magiſ- 
trate, poet, or philoſopher; that all wiſe 


men are great men; that they are the 


ſhoulder, ſcarf-wiſe; when the prieſt 
reads the goſpe] for any one, he lays the 
bottom of his ſtole on his head. The 
ſtole is a broad ſwath, or flip of ſtuff 
hanging from the neck to the feet, with 
three croſſes thereon.” ' The biſhops anti- 
ently pretended; that the pariſh-prieſts 
were never to appear before them, but in 
their ſtele. In Flanders and Italy, they 
always preach in ſtales; it is ſuppoſed to 


be a repreſentation of the extremities of 


the long robe, wore by the high-prieſt of 
the Jews. © | Cs 


Groom of the STOLE, the eldeſt gentleman 


of his majeſty's bed-chamber, whoſe 
office and honour it is to preſent and put 
on his majeſty's firſt garment, or ſhirt, 
every morning, and to erder the things 
in the chamber. See BED-CHAMBER. 


Order of the STOLE, an order of knights 


inſtituted by ' the kings of Arragon. 
Another military order, at Venice, is 
called the order of the golden ſtole; 
thus called from a golden ſtole, which 
thoſe knights wore over their ſhoulder, 


reaching to the knee, both before and 


only friends or lovers; that nothing can 


happen to them beyond theirexpeRations; 


that all virtues are inſenſibly connected 


together; that all good things are equal, 


and equally to be deſired ; that googneſs. 
admits of no increaſe or ' diminution. 
They own but one God, whom they 
however, call by various names, as Fate, 
Jupiter, &c, by which they did not 
mean various things, but various pow- 
ers and relations of the ſame thing. 
Providence they expreſſed under the name 


Fate, which Chrytippus defines to be a 


natural ſeries, or compoſition of things 


mutually following each other, by an im- 


mutable nexus, or tie, fixed from all 
eternity. They held the immortality of 
the ſoul. | 


STOKEGOMER, a market-town of So- 
merſetſnire, ſituated twenty-two miles 


weſt of Wells. 


STOKESLY, a market-town of York- 
; ſhire, ſituated thirty miles north of Vork. 


behind, a palm and a half broad. None 
are raiſed to this order but patricians, or 
noble Venetians. It is uncertain when 
either of theſe orders was inſtituted. 


STOLPE, a town of Germany, 'in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and dutchy of 


— 


Pomerania, ſituated on a river of the fame 
name: eaſt long. 179, north lat. 54 
36, TO SIS 


STOMACH, #yay®-, in anatomy, e a 


hollow membraneous part, placed moſtly 
in the left hypocondrium, immediately 
under the diaphragm, and in an oblique 
ſituation, between the liver and the ſpleen. 
Its figure, as may be ſeen in our figure 
and deſeription of the inteſtines, is like 
that of the bag of a pair of bag · pipes. 


Its diviſion is into two parts, vi. into 


two orifices and a bottom. Its left onifice, 
called cardia, is placed much higher 


than its right, and is continuous with 


the gula, and furniſhed with a great 
number of nerves. Its right — is 
MET Yrs ca 
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in aulled the pylorus, and is connected with, For an inflammation of the ſtomach. See 
1 or opens into, the inteſtines In this part the article INFLAMMATION. | xi 
n- there is a ſingular valve, the office of Heat of the STOMACH. See SODA, 


which is, to cloſe the ſtomach. The Heart-burn, or pain in the STOMACH... © 
Pylorus is connected to the upper part of See the article CARKDbIALGIA. 
the ſtomach by 2 ligament. See Hy-  STOMACHIA FERBRIS, the STOMACHIC 


 POCHONDRIA, DIAPHRAGM, &c. 

The ſize of the ſtomach in human ſub- 
jects is various; in people addicted to 
luttony, it is uſually very large; and 
in men it is in general larger than in 


women. In the human body it is always 
ſingle, but many of the beaſts have ſe- 
veral ſtomachs. Its veſſels are arteries, 


| veins, nerves, and lymphatics. Its ar- 


teries, called gaſtric, it receives from the 
coeliac : the gaſtric veins all run to the 


vena portæ; among theſe are obſervable, 


the vaſa brevia, which go off to the 
ſplenic branch, and the vena coronaria, 
which ſurrounds the ſtomach, Its nerves 
principally enter at the left orifice z they 
come from the par vagum, and are very 
large, and hence it is, that the ſtomach 
is {o ſenſible: the lymphaties go to the 


receptaculum chyli. The ſubſtance of | 


the Romach is membranaceous, and is 
compoſed of four coats. The firſt coat 
is membranaceous, in the ſtrict ſenſe of 
whe term: the fibres of this run tranſ- 


verſely. The ſecond is muſculous; in 


this the courſe of the fibres is various, 
add as it were inextricable. Some of thein 
run circularly, as it were, from the upper 


part to the lower; and others only on the 


upper part of the ſtomach, between the two 
orifices; others run obliquely from the 


left ſide to the right, and ſome ſurround 


the orifice. The third coat of the ſto- 


mack is nervous; this forms a multitude 


of wrinkles, and is furniſhed with a 


FEVER, a name given to Heiſter, and 


others, to a ſpecies of fever, called by 


others, a meſenteric fever. See tie ar- 
ticle MESENTERIC FEVER, MITE 


& 


STOMACHIC, in pharmacy, medicines that 


ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and promote di- 
geſtion, Se. See DIGESTION. 


Stomachic corroboratives are ſuch as 


ſtrengthen the tone of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, among which are carmina- 
tives, as the roots of galangals, red 
gentian, zedoary, pimpinella, calamus 


aromaticus, and arum. Of barks and 


rinds, thoſe of canella alba, ſaſſafras, 
citrons, ſeville and china oranges, &c. 
Of ſpices, pepper, ginger, | cloves, ein- 
namon, cardamums, and mace. Other 
things of this nature are, among ſimples, 
roman and common chamemile, worm- 
wood, mint, carduus benedictus, and 
the four carminative. ſeeds, | Of pre- 
parations, the oil of cedar, oil of oranges 
by expreſſion, oils of common chamæ- 
mile, daucus creticus, aniſum ſtellatum, 
cumin, caraway, mint, and wormwood, 
with the ſpirit of ſalt and ſweet nitre. 
Among compounds, are the ſal volatile 
ſylvii, the ſtomachic elixir, the eſſence 


of orange-peel, with ſweet ſpirit of nivre, 


tincture ot tartar, oils of oranges pre- 
pared by expreſſion, the compound eſſence 
of wormwood, SS. 


STOMACHIC, is alſo applied to the arteries, 


veins, &c. of the ſtomach. See the ar- 
ticle STOMACH, _ | 


STOMACHUS, in anatomy, the ſame 


number of ſanguiferous veſſels, and (mall JM 
is of glands, which ſecrete the liquor gaſtricus, with the oeſophagus, or gula, See the 
me or liquor of the ſtomach ; this is more article OESOPHaGus. s. 
54* readily obſerved in hogs, than in the hu- STOMATIA, in natural hiſtory, a. ge- 
man body, The fourth is a thin, villoſe, nus of ſimple ſhells, without any hinge, 
& a and porous coat, and ad eres very firmly and formed of one piece; its figure is 
oftly to the former. depreſſed and flat, its mouth the moſt 
ately The uſe of the ſtomach is for the di- patent of all the ſheils, the limpet only. 
lique geſtion of our food, that is, to receive, excepted ; it has a ſhort ſpiral turn run- 
leen. contain, diſſolve, and change what is ning into the mouth, at the head ; and 
igure ſwallowed by the mouth; and after a has no perforations in an) part of the 
like ſufficient eoncoction, to expel it through ſurface. The animal ' inhabiting this 
JiPes- the pylorus into the inteſtines ; poſſibly Afhell is a nereis. | 
into it allo abſorbs, and retains the moſt ſubtle STOMATICA, a term uſed by ſome 
hce, parts of what it has thus prepared for for all medicines uſed in diſorders of the 
igher nutrition. It alſo is the organ in which mouth and fauces. ; 
with the ſenſation of hunger refides. STONES, in natural hiſtory, are defined 
great For the action of the ſtomach inturning tie to be eſſentially compound foſſils, not 
3 aliments intochyle, SeeCHYLIFICATIQN. inflammabie, nor ſoluble in water or 


17 N oil, 


nued ftrata, or beds, of great: extent ; 
formed either of a congeries of {mall par- 


' _  _, "ticles; in ſome degree reſembling fand, 
and lodged in a ſmoother cementitious 
matter, or elſe of thiscementitious matter, 


und the gritt or ſand like particles, run- 
ning together into one ſmooth mals; or, 
finally, of granules cohering by contact, 
without any cementitious matter among 
them; e of cryſtal or ſpar, 
- uſually debaki 


ticles. See the articles Sad b, CRYSTAL, 
ie PALS, h ,,j ͤ T 
Of this claſs of foffils there are three or- 


ders; and under theſe, eight proven: 5 ; 
s all the 


The firſt order comprehen 

coarſe, harſh, and rough ſtones, of a lax 
teteture, and compoſed of a viſible gritt, 
reſembling ſand in form, and uſually 
immerſed in a cementitious matter, and 
of little natural brightneſs; ſearce ca- 
pable of any poliſh, and naturally moul- 
dering away in form of powder from 
the tools of the workmen. The genera 
of this order are two, viz. the ammo- 
chiſta and pladuria z the former of which 
_.. conſtitute, our grey and rough ſlates, and 
the latter comprehends mott of the ſtones 


uſed in building, particularly portland 


lone. See SLATE and PORTLAND 
STONE 521 256.5 5 

The ſecond order conſiſts of ſtones, mo- 
derately fine, of a more compact and 
even texture, ſcarce dittinguiſhable con- 
„ fruction, and affording no ſand-bke 


articles to the view ;, of ſome natural 


8 1 capable of a tolerable. poliſh, 
An 


flying off from the tools of the work- 


men in form of ſmall chips. Under this 
order are comprehended the ſymp in 
and ſtegania. See the articles ST MEXIA 
and STEGANIA. | | ö 
The third order conſiſts of ſtones, of a 
very fine ſubſtance and elegant ſtiucture, 


5 „ e of a great brightneſs, and ca- 


© pable of an elegant poliſn; compoſed of 
Fgranules of | various ſhapes and ſizes, 
- but _ uſually flattiſh, ſometimes more, 
ſometimes less diſtindt; and, in ſome 
ſpecies, running together into uniform 
maſſes, but never lodged in any cemen - 


tittous ſubſtance. Ot this order are the 


- » marbles, alabaſters, porphyries, and gra- 
nmites. See the articles MARBLE, ALA- 
"BASTER, PORPHYRY, and GRANITE. 

* Figured or formed STONES, among natu- 

raliſts, ſtones found in the ſhape of ſhells, 

or other parts of animals. 2 
0 1 


ell, nor at all duRile 3 found: in conti- 


by earth, and often mix- - 
ed with. tale, and other extraneous par- 


# 


— Treat: . 
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There are two very different; opinions 
concerning the origin of theſe ſtones, 
which have occaſioned great diſputes 
among the learned. One is, that theſe 
bodies, though reſembling ever ſo ex- 
actly the ſea-fiſhes, yet never were in the 
ſea at all; but that the firſt ſemina of 
the {ea-ſhells, corals, and other ſubſtan- 


ces, being carried by the ſea water 


through the ſubterranean paſſages into 
all parts of the earth, even inte- the 
higheſt mountains, have been there Jeſt 
in vaſt numbers, and growing there 
among ſtony matter, have arrived at their 


true bulk and figure, but in a ſtony ſub- 


ſtance. But the other opinion ſeems to 
be a true one, which declares them to be 
all of marine origin at firſt, and that 
they were brought to the places where 


we find them in this ſoſſile ſtate, at the 


time of the univerſal. deluge, and have 
been ſince altered into the nature of tones, ' 

by long lying in the earth in the way of 
waters 4mpregnated with ſtony, particles, 
which they have depoſited in-them, after 


entering their ſubſtance in their paſſage 
4 paſlag 


the earth. See SHELL. 

As to the petrified teeth of animals, 
called by authors lycodontes, gloſſope- 
tree, Sc. See the articles LYCODONTES, 
GLOSSOPETRA, &c. ny 


STONE, lithiafis and calculus humanus, in 


medicine, a ſtony or terreſtrial concre- 
tion in any of the urinary paſſages, 
which occaſions a difficulty in making 
water, and à pain in the ſmall of the 
back, or about the os pubis. When this 
collection is ſo large as to form one or 
more bodies, unable by reaſon of their 
hze to paſs through the cenduits of 


vrine, they frequently cauſe great pain, 


ulcers in the parts, and an intire ſup- 


preſſion of urine; and, from the part 
where this obſtructing matter happens 


to lodge, this diſtemper receives its de- 


nomination, as from the kidney s, blad- 
der, ureters, or urethra. 1 
This diſorder, fays Dr. Shaw, may ſome- 


times have an hereditary cauſe ; that is, 


the urinary: paſſages may be naturally 


 Rraighter than they ought to be; or the 


conſtuution may be naturally diſpoſed 


to generate a ſtony matter; an obſtruct- 


ed, peripiration, and a cold or moiſt air, 
may alſo give riſe to it; for by means 
hereof the more heavy particles of the 


animal fluids will be detained inthe body. 


Another occaſion of this diſtemper may 


be the uſe of ſuch waters, as by running 


through various ſtrata of the earth, ale 


impreg- 


"” SS 
- . impregnated with ſtony. partic] There 


are ſome wines too, and other liquors, 
which; being either foul or not ſufficiently 
fined down, or abounding in tartar, or 
a Yar terreſtrial eorpuſcles, may. lay the 
foundation for the & 
perſons ſubje& to the àſthma or gout, 
who have a weak digeſtion, viſcid chyle, 
and ſtony cpneretions in the joints, there 
Are manifeſt ſeeds of this ee. In 
_ ſhort, whatever can bring on an accumu- 
lation of earthy particles in the urinary 
ey Kune ß whether by oßſtructing or lei- 
lening the capacity of the canals, or by 
immediately or remotely producing the 


time the ſtone. 


1 
— 


frequently, a nauſea and vomiting, with 
a numbneſs down the leg and thieh of 
the part affected; a pain fixed or move- 


; bulk of impacted matter felt generally 
about the region of the loins, os pubis, 
. and parts adjacent. This pain is very 
2 acute, and almoſt continual, when the 
| gravel or ſtone remains at the head of 
9 e ureters; but begins to leſſen, as it is 
4 protruded forwards. Sometimes when 
i the ſtone is angular, or continues long 
fixed, the urine is bloody; and, gene- 
n | rap in 1 5 . 
5 and made in a antity, eſpecially _ 
„ at the beginning of the ors cond | 
8 c err a total ſuppreſſion of it, in 
ie which caſe both the ureters may be ob- 
is ſtructed. See Isch x. 
Or | When the obſtructed matter is forced 
ir into the bladder, tlie urine is turbid, and 
of comes away plentifully; and there ap- 
n, pears in it much ſand, and ſometimes 
p- imall ſtones; which when angular, are 
rt ſeldom voided without much pain: and 
NS when the paroxyſin is violent, and of 
e long continuance, there ſometimes hap- 
d- pens. an entire ſuppreſſion of ſtool ſo far, 
that cathartics loſe their force; and ſome- 
e- times too though rarely, the terreſtrial 
ie, matter is depoſited in ſuch parts where 
ly the canals are Jax and the circulation 
the languid, ſo as at the ſame time to occa- 
fed ſion both an arthritic and a nephritic fit. 
t- When a ſtone is lodged in the urethra, 
air, the pain generally proves exquiſite, but 
ans limited to the part, where ſometimes 
the the ſtone will bulge outwards, and may 
ly. be felt with the fingers. 
nay All paroxyſms in cate of a confirmed ſtone, 
ning are dangerous. An accumulation of 
ate 


ſand in the kidneys or ureters, is leſs 


{ go28}J SQ 


7 


one. Again, in 


ſubſtance itſelf, will caule gravel, and in 
The ſymptoms of the gravel or ſtone are, : 
patient has cold ſweats, Cc. 

caſe is habitual or hereditary, or happens 


able, great or leſs, in proportion to the 


n dec 


7 


| l than a, formed ſtone, / A. ſtone 
in the kidneys is of worſe conſequence 


than in the ureters, and more or leſs ſo 


in proportion to its bigneſs. The:largeft 
ſtone, naturally capable of — 


urethra in men, is luppoſed to be about 


. the ſize of a ſmall hazel nut; but in 
women, one conſiderably larger may paſs 


the meatus urinarius. When bath kid- © 
neys, or both ureters, are affected, it is ſo 


much the more dangerous, eſpecially if 8 


attended with ſharp pain, exulceration, 


inflammation, want of ſleep, loſs of 
S a. fever, ſuppreſſion of urine, 


hen the ſymptoms continue many 
days without intermiſſion, the caſe is dei 


perate; eſpecially if coldneſs has ſeized 


the extremities, the pulſe ticks, and the 
When the 


in old age or gouty conſtitutions, it 
is difficult. The ſymptoms: of 11 
» 


urine, continuing after the fit is gone o 
prove hard to remove. When the urine 


ment is turbid, and the ſymptoms 
— is a ſign the paroxylin is go- 
ing off. If a large ſtone be long detain- 
ed in the urethra, eſpecially if it be rvg- 
ged, and can neither be propelled hack- 
wards nor ſorwards, and there be a total 
ſuppreſſion of urine, the caſe uſually 
proves mortal. Ss | 

As to the method of cure, it conſiſts in 


in plontifully diſcharged, has its ordinary 
ledi 


the eaſy excluſion of the ſtone, and the 
preventing the breeding of others. To 


this purpoſe, Sydenham recommends 
bleeding, a poſſet drink, in which two 
ounces of marſh-mallow roots have heen 
boiled, and an emollient elyſter; after 
which, he adviſes a pretty large doſe of 
an opiate; that is, about twenty-five 
drops of the thebaic tincture, or fifteen 
grains of the ſaponaceous. pills. And 
Huxham tells us, that nothing is ſo effi- 
cacious to eaſe the pain, and promote 
the deſcent of the ſtone through the ure- 
ters, as a tepid and emollient bath. Dr. 


Mead aſſures us, that it is an error in 


practice, to give ſtfong forcing diuretics, 


with a view of driving out the gravel 


with the urine : whereas this intention 


is anſwered with greater ſafety, in moſt 


caſes, by relaxing and lubricating me- 


dicines; eſpecially if, in caſe of violent 


ain, bleeding be premiſed, and anodynes 
interſperſed, He therefore adviſes, to 
ive three or four grains of opium, diſ- 
lved in five or ſix ounces of the com- 
mon decoction, by way of clyſter. How- 
1 ever, 


* — 2 


$'T 0 
© ever, he allows, there are conjundtures, 
- after" che pain is abated, When ul 
diureties may be adminiſtered; but with 
this precaution, that as ſoon as they have 


E | ſhould be kept open, by giving a turpen- 
tine clyſter, and ſometimes purging gent - 
- ly with an infuſion of ſena and manna, 
ed. The chief lubricating - medicines 
are oil of ſweet almonds, ſyrup of marſh- 
- - mallows, emulſions made with almonds, 
and the like; to which may be added 
the uſe of the warm bath, Soap and 
lime- water are alſo celebrated lithontrip- 
ties. See the articles Sor, LIE, and 
- LITHONTRIPTICS. IRA 36+: 
Such as have a ſtone in the bladder, 
ſhould, while they are taking tlie fore - 
ſaid medicines,” have four ounces or up- 
wards of tepid oyſter- ſhell lime- water 
- 'injefied into the bladder every day; 
taking care to evacuate their urine be- 
ore injection, and to retain it as long: 8 
they can without pain. And were it 


leaſt twice every day; and if a flexible 
catheter were always kept in the bladder, 
it might be done at pleaſure, and the 

. diffolotion of the largeſt ſtone quickly 
procured. The lime- water will be ſafer, 
and yet loſe nothing of its virtue, if a 


yolk of an egg, be boiled in fix or ſeven 
ounces of it. | 377; 


-  Thoſe-who, though they have 


ly troubled with fits of the gravel in the 
kidneys, may probably put a ſtop to the 
diſorder, by drinking every morning a 
three hours before breakfaſt. Its diſa- 
ing a very {mall quantity of new. uilk 
to it: alſo a dram and a half; or two 
grams, of juniper-berries, infuſed in 
every quart- bottle of it, will mend its 
- talte much. | . | 
As to the regimen to be 


water, mead, or new ſoft ale, for drink; 
and gentle exerciſe, eſpecially riding. 
See the artictes DIET and REGIMEN. 

For the ieveral operations in cutting for 


traction, fee the article LiTHoTowyY. 
STONE aljo denotes à certain quanuity or 
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had their effect, they are no longer to be 
continued. All this time the body 


© becauſe ſtrong cathartics are to be avoid- - 


not for the trouble of introdueing the 
- catheter, the injection might be made at 


dram of ſtarch, or the fourth part of the 


in the bladder, are nevertheleſs frequent- 


pint of oyſter- hell lime - water, two or 


greeable taſte may be mitigated, by add- 


obſerved, Dr. 
Mead recommends a mild diet, and ſuch 
as is eaſy ot digeſtion; and wine and 


the ſtone, cr the method of cure by ex- 


. 15 ; 8 / | 
[ 8 
weight of ſome commodities. See the ar- 
„„ 065 CH EDT IIS. 
A ſtone of beef, at London, is the quan- 
© tity of eight pounds; in Herefordfhire, 
twelve pounds; in the north, fixteen 
A ſtone of 'wool (according to the ſtatute 
of 11 Hen. VII.) is to weigh fourteen 
pounds; yet in ſome op it is more, 


= 
— 


in others leſs; as in Glouceſterſhire, fit- 
teen pounds; in Herefordſhire, twelve 
pounds. A 


A ſtone, among horſe-courſers, is the 


weight of fourteen pounds. | 
STONE, in geography, a-market-town, 
ſeven miles north of Stafford. 
STONE-BLUE, the ſame with ſmalt. See 
the article SALT. r 
STONE-CHATTER, in ornithology, the 
engliſh name of the black motacilla, 
with a yellow throat and white belly: 
it is about the ſize of a linnet, and has 
a remarkable white ſpot on each fide. 
Sen Morte. 400K 
STONEHENGE, in antiquity, a famed 
pile or monument of huge ſtones on 
Saliſbury plain, ſix miles diſtant from 
that city. eth 94 
It conſiſts of the remains of four ranks 
of rough ſtones, ranged one within ano- 
ther, ſome of them, eſpecially in the 
outermoſt and tlurd rank, twenty feet 
high, and ſeven broad; ſuſtaining others 
laid acroſs their heads and faſtened by 
mortiſes: ſo that the whole muſt have 
antiently hung together. 
Antiquaries are now pretty well agreed 
that it was a britiſh temple; and Dr. 
Lang with thinks it might eaſily be made 
probable, at leaſt, that it was dedicated to 
the ſun and moon. Inigo Jones has given 
a fine ſcheme of the work, and ſtrives hard 
to perſuade the world, that it was Roman : 
but Dr. Langwith, who took his mea - 
ſures on the ſpot, aſſures us he could by no 
means reconcile them with that ſcheme. 
'STONY Lands,'in agriculture, ſuch as 
are full of flints, pebbles, or {mall frag- 
ments of free-ſtone, 
Theſe lands, in many places, yield good 
crops z and the general rule is, that, in 
cold and ſtiff lands, the ſtones ſhould be 
carefully removed; but, in light and 
dry lands, it will be advantageous to 
leave them. However, they always fal- 
low theſe land: every other year, unleſs 
they ſow peaſe upon them; ſometimes 
they ſow them with lentils z and when 
they are quite worn out, they lay them 
down for clover, or rey - graſs. 1 
| STONY 
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STOOL; akous, in medicine, an evacua- 


tion or diſcharge of the fæces, Sc. bß 


Spirit of vitriol, mixed with the patient's 


_ - drinks is ſaid to be an excellent medi- 


cine in caſe of bloody ſtools. See the ar- 
Mee Dreien 
Sroot is alſo a kind of ſeat, without a 


back, much uſed by-artificers, &c. and, 


among ſeamen, the reſts whereon the 


poop and tap-lanterns ſtand, are called 
. ſtools. 


* F.s 1 


STOOMING of «vine, is the putting bags 
of herbs, or other ingredients, into it. 


_ See the article Wix. 
STOO ING, in falconry, is when a hawk 


being upon the wing, at the height of 
her pitch, bends down violently to take 


the fowI. See the articles Fal CouRTY 
and HAWEIN GW. 


STOP, in the manege, is A pauſe, or diſ- 


continuance of a horſe's motion. 

To form a ſtop, you muſt, in the firſt 
place, bring to the calves of your legs to 
animate him, bend your body backwards, 

raiſe the bridle- hand without moving the 


elbow, then vigorouſly extend your hams, 


and reſt upon your itirrups, and make 
bim form the times or motions of his (top, 


times. After ſtopping your-horle, make 
bim give three or four curvets. The 
oppoſite- term of ſtop, is parting. In 
former times, the ſtop of a horſe was 
Called parade. . 
Half a ſtop, is a ſtop not finiſhed, but a 
peſate; ſo that the horſe, after falcading 
. . thite or four times upon the haunches, 
reſumes and continues his gallop, with- 
dut making peſades or corvets. 
STOPS, or POINTS, in grammar. See the 
articles POINT and PUNCTUATION. 
STOPPER, in a ſhip, a piece of cable-laid 
rope, having a wale-knot at one end, 
with a laniard faſtened to it; and the 
other end is ſpliced round a thimble in 


the ring: bolts upon deck, and at the bits: 


its uſe is to ſtop the cable, that it may 
not run out too ſaſt; in order to which, 
they make turns with the lamard about 


the cable, and the wale-knot ſtops it, ſo 


that it cannot flip away faſter than is 
neceſſary. 


STORAX, or STYRAX, in natural hiſtory 


and pharmacy, a dry and ſolid reſin, of a 


reddiſh colour, and a . 
imell, of which there are two kinds, the 


[ 30261 


| STONY-8TRATFORD, a market, town of 
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- ſtyraxicalamita, or ſtyrax in tears," an. 
the ſtyra vulgaris, /whereof./the former 


is by far the purer andfiner kind, im- 
rted in ſmall looſe granules;)orelſean 
e maſſes compoſed of ſuch. granules 2 
- It antienty uſed to be packed up in reeds, 
for the more ſecure carriage; whence 
the name. The common ſtorax is like - 


. — 


_ wiſe a ſine and pure reſin, though leſs ſo 


than the former; and is brought to us in 


of one uniform conſiſtencte. 
- Theſe are the two genuine kinds of ſto- 
raxʒ but neither of them is that met with 
in our ſhops, which is a kind of faw- 
duſt connected into lumps, by juſt. fo 
much of the ſtorax - reſin as will make 
the other matters hang together. This 
is what our apothecaries uſe, under the 
name of ſtorax; but it is adviſeable, to 
train carefully the pure reſin from the 
filth, and uſe no part of the latter. 
The two genuine kinds of ſtorax, which 
5 always to be uſed where they can 
be had, differ only in this; that the gra- 
nulated ſtorax flows. naturally. from the 
ſtyrax- tree, and the common kind is ob- 
tained from the ſame: tree, by inciſion, 
See the article STYRAX. 8 
Storax is brought to us from Syria, and 
the Eaſt-Indies; and ought to be choſen 


It is much recommended as a detergent 
and balſamic, in diſorders of the brealt x 
it is alſo eſteemed a cordial, and is re- 


commended in vertigos, and other diſ- 
orders of the head and nerves. 


On importation, the ſtorax calamita pays 5 


ö 624 NN 
a duty of 117854. the pound; and draws 


back, on exportation, 10/g%d. | , 
Liquid STORAX, in pharmacy, is a drug 


very different from the reſin. above de- 
ſcribed; being a reſinous juice, of tha 


conſiſtence of venice - turpentine, or thick- 
er: it is, when clean, pellucid, of a 
browniſh colour, with a caſt ſometimes 
of reddiſh, and ſometimes of greyiſh in 
it. Its ſmell is ſomewhat like that of 
common ſtorax, only, much ſtronger, and 
even diſagreeable: its taſte is acrid, aro- 
matic, and ſomewhat bitteriſn; and it is 
oily, or unctuous. It ſhould be choſen 
thin, pellucid, of a clean brown colour, 
and of a very ſtrong ſmell. 
There is another coarſer and very impure 
kind, not at all pellucid, and of a gre 
or browniſh colour: its ſmell is — 


more languid, and alſo more ee + = 


large lumps, not formed of granules, but 


pure, very fragrant, and of an acrid taſte. * 
in falcading his haunches three or four 


. 


dia the: ſhops- 
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than chat of the pure kind 5. whereof it 


ems 10 be only the drege, though it is 
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ye, is: prepared 
| the Turks roſa mallös, which 
2. bark of this tree! being bruiſed and ma- 
cerated in ſea- water, is boiled to the con - 

ſiſtence of bird- lime; 


- which, foul, is boiled again in ſea- 
water, and ftrained : what sthe bags 
n the finer, and what remains in them 


the coarſer liquid ſtorax. He adds, that 


laquid ſtorax is much eſteemed in the eaſt, 
2 l perfume. As to its medicinal vir- 
ties, they are nearly related to thoſe of 


wes it is preſcribed, internally, 


as à detergent and diuretic 5 and exter- 
- nally, to prevent mortiſications. The 
French ſpeak much of the virtues of the 
-  eantment' called unguentum de ſtyrace, 


mich is thus prepared: melt in five'oun- 


ces of nut- oil, gum-elemi and yellow 
Wax, of each three ounces and three 
drams; add of colophony, ſeven ounces 


and a half: and when all theſe are per- 
fſestiy melted together, add three ounces 
and three drams of pure liquid ſtorax!; 


and let the whole be well mixed, and 
then cool. C1454 Mis nn 
STORGE, %, a greek term, frequently 


tdeir young; whereby they are moſt 


powerfully moved to defend them from 
dangers, and procure for them fuitable 


nouriſhment. | 


of ardea, wir the long wing-feathers 
black: its general colour is white, which 
With the black wing-feathers makes a 


very pleaſing variegation : the legs are 
red, very long, and naked a great way 
up: when it tands erect, it is between 


- three and four feet high; and its body 
_ Iv abont the "ſize of a gooſe. 


But befides the common ſtork, there are 
two other ſpecies of ardea known by the 


ſame name, viz, the black ſtork, with 
the breaſt and belly white, an ere& and 


common heron; and the braſilian ſterk, 


© variegated with black and white, much 


_ the articles ARDEA and HERON, - 


a> 
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STORM. In b, or STORM-FISH, frocella- 
ria, in ornithotogy. See PROCELLARLA, 


-of the origin of liquid ftorax ; which, he STORTFORD, a market- town of Hert- 
the back of à tree, 24 


then collect 
te refinovs matter that ſwims on the top; 
the names of the 
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STORMAR, the ſouth divifion/ of Hol- 
town. 22 8 ; . 1 : 


fordſhire; thirty miles north of London. 
STOVES, in gardening, are buildings 


fi in the ifland Cobras. + The erected for the preſervation of tender exo- 


not bear the cold of our winter, be- 

cauſe they require an artificial warmth. 
Stoves are of two kinds, diſtinguĩſhed by 
dry and the barł · ſtoves. 
The dry ſtove has the flues, in which the 
ſmoak is carried, either laid under the 
| 5 of the floor, or erected in the 
ack part of the houſe over each other, 
and returned ſix or eight times all along 
the ſtove. In theſe ſtoves the plants are 
laced on ſcaffolds, and benches of 
raiſed above one another; and 
the plants, principally preſerved in theſe, 
are the aloes, cerenſes, euphorbiums, ti- | 
thymals, and other © ſucculent plants, 
which are impatient of moiſture in winter, 
and therefore are not to be kept among 
trees, or herbaceous, plants, which per- 

- ſpire freely. LO i $7462 

he bark-ftoves are made with a large 
pit, nearly of the length of the houle, 
which is three feet deep, and ſm or ſeven 
feet wide. This pit is to be- filled with 


tic 2 which, without that aſſiſtance, 
voi 


freſh tanner's bark to make a hot bed, 
and in this the pots, containing the 
- [ufed for the parental inftinR, or natural 

affection,” which almoſt all animals bear 


tender plants, are to be plunged: 
This invention of tanner's bark for hot- 
beads, has been of prodigious fervice to 
the curious in gardening, as many plants 
are, by this. means, annually: preſerved 


. | ad and raiſed, which no other merhod could 
STORE, ciconia, in ornithology, a ſpecies | 


have made endure our climate. 

The dimenſions of theſe ſloves muſt be 
wholly directed by the number of plants 
intended to be preſerved; and for the 
dry ſtove, the floor mult be raiſed above 
the furface of the earth, more or leſs, 
according to the dryneſs or wetneſs of 
the ſoil. In the front there is to be 2 
walk about twenty inches wide, for the 
convenience of walking. The'fire-place 
may be made either in the middle, or 
at one end, and the furnace muſt be con- 


ö trived according to the nature of the 
beautiful bird, ſomewhat larger than the 


fuel which is to be burnt there. The beſt 
firing, when it can be had, is turf, for it 


burns longer, and more moderately, than 
about the ſize of the common heron, See 


any other fue}, as alſo more uniformly, 
and therefore requires leſs I 
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2 be entrance into the bark · ſtove ſhould 
. always be either out of a green-houſe, 
be or the dry ſtove, or elſe the ſhed 
of - _ where the fire is made ; becauſe in cold 


| weather the front glaſſes muſt not, by any 
- means, be opened ; and the top ſhould 
| de covered either with tarpaulins, or flid- 
58 ing ſhutters, in bad weather. DK; 


= The tender ſhrubs and exotic plants muſt extremely ſubject. And, laſtly, it may 
e, be _ in their pots into the bark- proceed, as well in adults as infants, from 
0 eds; ſuch are the caſhew, cabbage- a ſpaſm, or rigor, or from a palſy” in 
. tree, cocos tree, dumb - cane, fuſtick, ſome of the muſcles of the eye ; as alſo 
y logwood, mancinel, papaw-tree, ſour- from a defect, or-inſenſibility, of ſome ' 
8. top, and the like; and upon the top of part of the retina. © mm” 
he the flues may be ſet the melon, thiſtle, Squinting is a diſorder very difficult to 
ne the tender cereuſes, and the like. be cured, eſpecially when in adults, and 
he The thermometer, by which the heat in cauſed by ſome defect in the muſcles, or 
"R the ſtove is regulated, muſt always be retina : but, in young infants, it may 
18 hung with its back to the ſun, and as far probably be cured, ſays St. F ves, 'by 
re from the flues as may be. The proper frequently placing them before a looking- 
of ſtructure of theſe ſhelters, for the curious glaſs, that their eyes may be directed to-— 
ad of the vegetable creation, is to have wards the image of ir own face. 
e, a green-houſe in the middle, and two Thoſe more advanced in years may be 
ti- ſtoves, and a glaſs · caſe, at each end. aſſiſted by reading very ſmall writing or 
ts, See the article GREEN-HOUSE. rint; or by inſpecting very minute ob- 
I, STOVE, among confeCtioners, denotes a lit- oa provided they turn their eyes even: 
Ng _ tle cloſet, well encloſed on all fides; and bathe them at times with hungary- 
TH wherein they dry their ſweet - meats, ranged water. Others propoſe to cure this diſdr- 
on ſeveral rows of ſhelves, made of der with a ſort of 'maſk, or eye-fws 
ge wires. a repreſented in plate CCLXII. fig. 2. 
le, STOUR, the name of ſeveral ſmall rivers, But this method is ſeldom pratticable, 
en in England. $3 09 — the moroſeneſs of infants, and 
ith STOURBRIDGE, or STURBR&RIDGE, a other impediments. 
d, _  market-town, nineteen. miles north of STRADELLA, a town of the dutchy of 
the | Worceſter. x | Milan, in Italy, ſituated on the ſouth 
STOURBRIDGE is alſo the name of a field, fide of the river Po, fourteen miles'ſouth- 
ot- near Cambridge, where Sturbridge- fair eaſt of Pavia. 85757 55 | 
to is kept yearly, on Sept. 7. and continues STRAIGHT), STREIGHT, or STRAIT, in 
nts a a fortnight. e O27 | hydrography. See STRAIT. I 
ved STOW, a market-town, twenty miles eaſt STRAIN, in ſurgery, a violent exten- 
uld of Gloceſter. | | fion of the ſinews, or tendons, of fome 
| STOWAGE, in the ſea- language, the muſcle. 4:7 
be | + placing goods orderly in the hold of a STRAIT, or STREIGHT, in hydrogra- 
nts + thip, .viz. heavieſt next the ballaſt, phy, is a narrow paſſage out of ons ſea 
the Se. 8 | into another, as thoſe of Gibraltar and 
ove STOWEY, a market-town of Somerſet- Magellan. pit o on 
els, ſhire, eighteen miles weſt of Wells. STRAKES, in the ſea-language, fignify © 
of STOW MARKET, a town of Suffolk, the uniform ranges of planks on the bot- 
e 2 ten miles eaſt of Bury. tom, decks, and ſides of ſhips ; and the 
the STRABISMUS; cafe, 'SQUINTING,  garboard-ſtrake is that next the keel. 
lace in medicine and ſurgery, a diſtortion of 81 RALSUND, a ſtrong city and 4 
or the eyes, whereby their pupils are turned town of Germany, in the circle of up- 
on- from, inſtead of being directed towards, per Saxony and dutchy of Pomerania, 
the objects at which they look: ſometimes ſubject to Sweden ; ealt longit. 13922 
beſt only one eye, but more frequently both and north lat. 545 _ at 4. 
IC it are thus af.Ged, ag Sat 54) ___*S$TRAMONIUM,andSTRAMONIOIDES, ” 
han This diſorder is frequently cauſed in in- in botany, a plant called by Linnaus da- 
ply, . - fants, from letting them conftantly fuck tura. See the article DaT una. 
. at one and the ame breaſt; or from STRAND, ſigniſies any ſhore of the ſea, 
The or bank of a great river # hence an im- 


placing them in the cradle, ſo as that they 
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enn leck che ſame way towuide the 
light or window; 4 


ſtrong to be ballanced by their oppoſite 


muſcles; and hence the eye is'contorted, - 


or lobks obliquely at objects. But itmay 
be alſo owing to convulſive and epileptic 
motions, to which the eyes of infants are 


munity 


; by which repeated nc- 
tion, the muſcles on that ſide become too 
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- munity from paying cuſtoms on goods or 
_ veſſels, was Bs y expreſſed by ſtrand 
uud fiream. © | | 
 SFRANDED,; 


or runs on ground through ill ſteerage, 

a and ſo periſhes. 1 N : «fe $73 
Where any veſſel is ſtranded, the juſtices 
of the peace are impowered to command 


aſſiſtance, in order to 
if poſſible. : 
STRANGER, in law, ſignifies a perſon 
who is not privy to ſome act: thus, a 
_ «» iranger to à deed, is any perſon who 
bas nothing to do therewith ; in which 
ſenſe it is oppoſed to party or privy. - 

STRANGFORD, a town of Ireland, 

. "that gives name to a lough and bay, 
nn the county of Down and province of 

) .. Ulſter, fituated nine miles eaſt of Down. 
STRANGURV, in medicine, a difficulty 
of making water, wherein the urine comes 
away drop by drop, and is attended with 
a ſpaſmodic pain about the ſphincter and 
neck of the bladder; in which ſenſe it is 
diſtinguiſhed from a dyſury and iſchury. 

See Drovny and ISCHURY. 

As tothe treatment, in order to obtund 
the acrimony of the blood, and take off 
the ſpaſtic motions, there is no medicine 
10 ulelul as nitre, whether given alone, 


preſerve the ſame, 


— 
— 


an abſorbent, mixed with a ſmall quan- 
tity of an acid to ſaturate it, and with 


may de repared of theſe ingredients, and 
à ſeruple of it given four times a day, 
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water and almonds, and with the cold 
feeds, are alſo of great ſervice : and when 
there is farther occation for medicines, 
gum arabic, and pills of boiled turpen- 
tine, are found very good ones; and de- 


ter, with ſyrup of marſh-mallows, may 
be drank in large draughts. Many peo- 
ple are alſo fond of. external remedies, 


tered, to be applied to the pubes, and 
goat's ſuet to be rubbed warm about the 
navel. 20 

A common ſtrangury ĩs often carrĩed off 


water, or any other watery liquor, drank 
in large quantities, till a ſweat comes on; 


are not quite effectual, there is no better 
addition to them than a. little nitre. 
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among ſeamen, is ſaid of 
a ſhip that is driven aſhore by a tempeſt, 


- che conſtables near the ſea-coafſt to call 


or mixed with ſome abſterſive ſalt, or with - 
a little cinnabar. A compound powder 


will uſually ſoon take off the complaint. 
The cooling emulſions, made with barley- 


coctions of liquorice roots in barley-wa- 
and recommend onions, roaſted and but- 


by mere diluters, ſuch as tea, barley- 


and in the gentler caſes, where theſe alone 


N 5 7 7 
Bleeding in time often prevents 
chiefs from theſe diſorders; and in caſes 


* 


great miſ- 


of a dyſury, brought on by the takin 
pr ts there — only io — 


ful as warm milk alone, drank in large 
quantities. Mr. Boyle has alſo ſaid much 
in favour of 'venice-ſoap on this oc- 
caſion. | | PT HOT 75 01 b 
STRANRAVER, a parliament-town of 
Scotland, fituated in the ſhire of Gallo- 
 way,'on a bay of the frith of Clyde. 
STRAP, among ſurgeons, a ſtrong piece 
of leather, or the like, uſed for ſtretching 
limbs, in the ſetting broken or diſlocated 
bones. See the articles DiSLOCATION, 
LuxaTION, Huuzkus, Sc. r 
STRAPS of a ſaddle, are ſtrong leather - 
thongs, nailed to the bows of a ſaddle, 
in order to make the girths, &c. faſt. See 
the article SADDLE. 
STRAP, in a ſhip, is à rope ſpliced about 
any block, or made with an eye, to faſten 
it any where, on occaſion. 
STRAPADO, or Srx APA DO, a kind of 
military puniſhment, wherein the crimi- 
nal is hoiſted up by a rope, and let down, 
ſo that, by the weight of his body in the 
fall; his arms are diſlocate. 
STRASBURG, a free imperial city of 
Germany, capital of the landgraviate of 
Alſace, ſituated near the weſtern bank of 
the Rhine, in eaſt longit. 7 35% and 
north lat. 48038“. FELL © 
STRATA, in natural hiftory, the ſeve- 
ral beds or layers of different matters, 
g CORE the body of the earth is com- 
The ſtrata incluie all the layers of earths, 
minerals, metals, ſtones, @c. lying un- 
der the upper tegument, or ſtratum, the 
turf or mould. | 
The time when'theſe ſeveral ſtrata were 
laid, was doubtleſs at the creation; un- 
leſs, with ſome great naturaliſts, as Ste- 
no, Dr. Woodward, Sc. we ſuppoſe the 
globe of the earth to have been diſſolved 
” the deluge. © See DELUGE. 
be moſt frequent opportunities we have 
of obſerving theſe in England, is in the 
coal- mines; where we find them lying in 
a regular manner, on what appears to us 
a plane, as we ſee any {mall part of it: 
but when we conſider the ſame ſtrata, ac- 
cording to the globular figure of the earth, 
and ſuppoſe the maſs of the earth to con- 
ſiſt of the foregoing, and perhaps in dif- 
ferent parts, and at different depths, of 
ſtrata of ten thouſand other kinds, all 
originally, while in a ſoft and fluid ſtate, 
. tending toward the center, we ſhall find 


that 


'$TR 


| that it muſt mechanically and almoſt ne- 
 ceffarily follow, by the continual revolu- 


tion of the crude maſs from weſt to eaſt, 
like the winding up of a jack, or the 
rolling up of the leaves of a paper-book, 
that every one of theſe ſtrata, though they 


each reach the center, muſt, in ſome place 
or other, appear to the day, or on the 
ſurface. In which caſe there needs no 
ſpecific gravitation to cauſe the lighteſt to 
be r and were it practicable 
to ſink to the center of the earth, all the 
ſtrata that are om be found in every 
part, and, according to the poet, pon- 
deritas Bbirate fats. nerd 
according to an obſeryation of Dr. Stuke- 
Iy, the precipices of all hills are to the 


weſtward, whereas the aſcent to the eaſt 


is more gradual. 
STRATAGEM, or STRATEGEM, in the 


art of war, any device for the deceiving 


and ſurpriſing an enemy. oo 
STRATEGUS, in grecian antiquity, an 


annual officer among the Athenians, | 


whereof there were two choſen, to com- 
mand the troops of the ſtate. 


STRATFORD, a market-town, ſituated 


ſrx miles fouth of Warwick. 


STRATHNAVER, a ſubdiviſion or di- 


ſtrict of the county of Sutherland, in Scot- 


land, having the Caledonian ocean on 


the north and weſt. | | 
STRATIFICATION, in chemiſtry, the 
ranging any thing to be calcined in ſeve- 
ral 15 * or ſtrata one above another; 


which operation is denoted by the abbre- 


viation /. .. [+ 


'STRATIOTES, the FRESH-WATER- 


SOLDIER, in botany, a genus of the 
polyandria-hexag ynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of three obverſely 
cordated ereCto-patent petals ; the fruit 
is an oval berry, attenuated at each end, 
and covered with the cup; it conſiſts 
of fix cells, and contains numerous, ob- 


] d, as it „ alated 3 
ons crooked, and, TRIO TOR, in anatomy, the fanis with 


ſeeds. © 


STRATIOTES is alſo a name given to the 
hottonia and hydrocharis, two diſtinct | 


genuſes of plants. See HoTTONIA and 
HYDROCHARIS. a 


STRAT TON, a market town of Corn- 


wal, fituated a little ſouth of the Briſtol 


channel, fourteen miles north-weſt of 


Launceſton. . 


STRAUBING, 2 city of Bavaria, ſituat- 


ed on the Danube, twenty miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Ratiſbon. | | 


STRAWBERRY, fragaria, in botany. 


See the article FRAGARIAL - 
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Add to this, that, 


#. fo off 


Stra leaves are ſomewhat ſtyptie 


and bitteriſn; and hence may be of ſome : 


ſervice in debility and laxity in the viſce- 
ra, and immoderate ſecretions » they are 
alſo recommended in hæmorrhages and 
fluxes. The fruit is very grateful both 
to the palate and ſtomach, abating heat, 

- quenching thirſt, looſening the belly, and 

promoting urine. 1 

STRAWBERRTY-TRERE, arbutus, in botany, 

See the article AxBUuruvs. 

STRAY, or EsrRAx, in law. See ES TRAY. 

STREAM-ANCHOR. See ANchOR. 

STRENZE, in antiquity, preſents made 
on new-year's day, as a happy augu- 

ry for the enſuing year, 

STRENGTH, vis, in phyſiology, the ſame 
with force. See FORCE and POWER. 
The ſtrengths of different animals of the 
ſame ſpecies,” or of the ſame animal, at 
different times, are demonſtrated to be in 
a triplicate proportion of the quantities of 
the maſs of their blood; the whole ſtrength 
of an animal is the force of all the muſeles 
taken together; therefore, whatever in- 
creaſes ſtrength, increaſes the force of all 
the muſcles, - and of thoſe ſerving digeſ- 
tion as well as others. See MusSCLE. 

- STRENG THENERS, in pharmacy, me- 
dicines that add to the bulk and firmneſs 
of the ſolids : and ſuch are all abſorbent, + 
agglutinant, and aftringent ' medicines, 
See ABSORBENTS, AGGLUTINANTS, 
and ASTRINGENTS. ISS BINS >. 

| Medicines of this kind are of great ſer- 
vice in hectics, conſumptions, and the 
like diſorders. | 5 

STRILXE, in the antient architecture, the 
ſame with the flutings of columns. See 
the article FLUTING B 
Among naturaliſts, the term firiz de- 
notes the ſmall channels and ridges in 
ſcollop-ſhells, Cc. r 

STRIATED LEAF, among botaniſts, one 
that has a number of longitudinal fur- 

rows on its ſurface. L > WAS 


2 
: 


conſtrictor and ſphincter. See the articles 
CONSTRICTOR and SPHINCTER,” 

STRIKE, a meaſure of capacity, contain- 
ing four buſhels. Sce Mas une. 

STRIKE, among ſeamen, is a word variouſly 
uſed : when a ſhip, in a fight, or on 
meeting with a ſhip of war, lets down 
or lowers her top-fails, at leaſt half- 
maſt-high, they ſay ſhe ſtrikes, meanin 
ſhe yields, or tubmits, or pays reſpect to 
the ſhip of war. Alſo, when a ſhip 
touches ground, in ſhoal-water, they ſay 

| ſhe ſtrikes. And when à top-maſt is — : 

17 =: fe be 


| TD 
.* betaken.down, the word of command is, 
trie the top-maſt, Sc. 
STRING, or CK0RD,in muſic 
| STRIX, the owr-xIxp, in ornithology, 
FT us of birds, with four toes on each 
foot ; three of which ſtand forward, and 
_---the other backward, 

Jo this genus 
horned owl, the ſcops, &c. See the ar- 
ticles Buo, Scors, &c, | 
STROBILUs, among botaniſts, a kind of 
pericarpium, formed of a number of va- 
ginz, with contorted points applied cloſe 


STROMATEUS, in ichthyology, a ge- 


- - ſoftsfinned, kind, the characters of which 
are theſe : the body is very much com- 
preſſed, and very broad and thin; it has 
no belly-fins, and has only ohe back - 


called 


the callichthys of authors, à fi 
| me: the tail of which is 


the ſiatola at 
teeth are placed in the jaws and palate; 
body is ſtriped croſs-ways. 


fifty miles north of Meſſina. 
STRONGOLI, a town of the hither Ca- 


b ated on the gulph of Ta: anto. 
STROPHE, in antient poetry, a certain 


ſenſe, and making the firſt 
See the article ODE. -- 
STROUD, à market-town, nine miles 
ſouth of Gloceſter. N 
on the neck and throat, conſtituting what 
is commonly called the king's evil. See 
the article SCROPHULA, | 
STRUTHIA, in botany, the ſame with the 
nidia. See the article GN1D1a. 


logy. | See the article OSTRICH. _ 
STRUTHIUM, in botany, the fame with 
_ _ theJuteola, or dyer's weed. SeeLUTEOLA. 
STRYCHNUS, in botany, a genus of the 
* pentandria-monogynia clais of plants, with 
a monopetalous flower, quinquifid at the 
limb; its fruit is a very large and ſmooth 
unilocular berry, full of a pulpy matter, 


and —— orbiculated ſeeds, with 
hairs rauiated from their edges. 


STRYMON, or AMPHIPOLI1S. 
article AMPHIPOLIS. 
STUC, or Srucco, in building, a com- 


poſition of white marble, pulytriſed and 


C 


See CHORD, - 


belong the bubo, or great 


to one another. See PERICARPIUM, 


nus of fiſhes of the malacopterygious, or 
fin, which is extended over the whole back. 
The only known ſpecies of this genus is 


very forked ; the mouth-is very ſmall; the 
and the tongue is ſmooth and broad: the 


.STROMBOLI, one of the Lipari-iſlands, 
labria, in the kingdom of Naples, ſitu- 
number of verſes, including a perfect 


part of an ode. 


STRUMEE, ſcrophulous tumours ariſing 


STRUTHIO, the osTRICH, in ornitho- 


See the 


1 


mixed with plaſter of lime; and the whole 
being ſifted and wrought: up with wa- 
ter, is to be uſed like common plaſter: 
this is what Pliny means by marmoratum 
STUFF, in commerce, a general name for 
all kinds of fabrics of gold, ſilver, ſilk, 
wool, hair, cotton, or thread, manu- 
factured on the loom; of which number 
are velvets, brocades, mohairs, ſattins, 
taffeties, cloths, ſerges, c. See the ar- 
ticles VELVET, -BROCADE, Sc. 
STULINGEN, a town of Swabia, in Ger- 
many, thirty-five miles weſt of Conſtance. 
STOL-WEISSENBURG, a city of lower 
Hungary, thirty-ſix miles ſouth-weſt of 
Buda. 3 
STUM, in the wine - trade, denotes the 
unfermented juice of the grape, after it 
has been ſeveral times racked off, and ſe- 
parated from its ſediment... The caſks 
are, for this purpoſe, will matched, or 
fumigated with brimſtone every time, to 
prevent the liquor from fermenting, as it 
would otherwiſe readily do, and become 
wine, See MATCHING. c. 
It is this fume of the ſulphur from the 
match, that prevents, in this caſe, all 
_ tendency to fermentation, and conti- 
nues the natural juice of the grape in 
a ſweet ſtate, fit to be. readily. mixed 
with wines inſtead of ſugar; for which 
-Purpoſe it-is very much ud in Holland, 
and ſome other countries; as alſo for giv- 
ing a new fret, or briſkneſs to decayed 
wines: fo that very large quantities of 
this ſtum are annually. imported to all 
parts, along with the foreign wines. 
And after the ſame manner a ſtum is pre- 
pared in England, from the juice of ap- 
ples, which ſerves the ordinary purpoſes 
of the wine-c - In the 5 
this liquor in this ſtate, we ſee the va 
uſe of brimſtone, for it could never be 
done otherwiſe than by the matching of 
the caſks, RN | 
Dr. Shaw gives the following method of 
preparing an artificial ſtum, nothing in- 
ferior to the natural; and as fit for the 
refermenting, fretting, improving, or 
making of wines, vinegars, and ſpirits. 
Take three pound of ne lump-ſugar, 
or ſuch as has been well refined from its 
treacle ; melt it in three quarts of water, 
and add, in the boiling, of rheniſh tar- 
tar, finely powdered, half an ounce; 
this diffalves with a remarkable ebullition, 
and gives a grateful acidity to the liquor: 
take the veſſel from the fire, and fuffer 
it to cool, and you haye an artificial 15 
0 e Wie 


i 


which in all reſpe&s reſembles the natu- 
ral "taſte and ſweet juice of a white fla- 
vourleſs grape, when well purified, and 


racked off from its ſediment, in order to 


make ſtum. If this artificial muſt be 


burning brimſtone, it becomes a perfect 
ſtum, and may be made of any flavour, 
at the diſcretion of the artiſt. 7 
STUNG, or ADDER-STUNG, See the ar- 
ticle ADDER. » | | 


' STUPEFIERS, in medicine, the ſame with 


"Narcotics and opiates. See the articles 
-NARCOTICs and OPIATES. - | 
STUPOR, a numbneſs in any part of the 
body, whether occaſioned by ligatures ob- 

ſtructing the blood's motion, by the pal- 
ſy, or the like. | , | 
STUPHA, or STUPE, in medicine, is a 


piece of cloth dipped in ſome proper li- 


quor, and applied to an affected part, by 


way of fomentation or epithem. See the 


articles FOMENTATION and EPITHEM. 
TURGEON, ſurio, in ichthyology, a 
| ſpecies of accipenſer, with the body arm- 
ed with rough tubercles. See the article 
| ACCIPENSER. 5 | 
The ſturgeon ĩs a very large fiſh, growing 
- to fourteen, ſixteen, or eighteen feet in 
length; though the greater part are 
caught much ſmaller. There are four 
eirri at the extremity of the under jaw; 
the eyes are large, and ſtand at a great 
diſtance from the extremity of the roſtrum 
or ſnout : but what is very ſingular in the 
ſturgeon, is the ſpinoſe tubercles, of which 
there are ſeveral ſeries or rows. See 
plate CCLXII. fig. 4. 


8 TURMͤINS TER, a market - town, eigh- 


teen miles north of Dorcheſter. 
STURNUS, the STARLING, in ornitho- 
logy. See the article STARLING. 
STUTTGART, a city of Swabia, ſituated 
on the river Neckar, in eaſt long. 92, 
and north lat. 48% 400. - 
STYE, or STITHE, a diſorder of the eye- 
lids z being a ſmall encyſted tumour, 
about the bigneſs of a barley-corn. 
The ſtye frequently occaſions much pain 
and uneaſineſs, and muſt be treated with 
great caution, on account of the tender- 
neſs, of the eye. Some recommend cata- 
plaſms, and the like applications, to 
theſe ; but the eye is often hurt by thoſe 
applications, and it is obſerved beſides, 


that theſe- tubercles ſeldom - give way to 


topical applications of any kind. 5 
When they are ſmall, Heiſter thinks it 
beſt to let them take their own courſe; 


but if fo large as to occaſion deformit7 
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med, that is, well fumigated with 


* 
* 
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or danger of hurting the ſight, the way 
to — them, is to make a longitudi- 
nal inciſion on the part, and carefully take 
them out whole; or, if it cannot be-thus 
got out clean, it muſt be cut out, as far as 
may be done, with ſciflars, and dreffed 
with zegyptian ointment, and a little red 
precipitate, or touched at times with the 
common cauſtic, till eaten thoroughly 
away, and then the wound dreſſed and 
healed in the common manner. 5 
This is the method by which the flat and 
broad · bottomed tumours of this kind are 
to be extirpated z and in this, great care 
mult be taken that none/ of the ſharp ap- 


plications touch the eye, as they might 


injure the fight, It is common, however, 
with theſe tumours to hang by a fort. of 
ſmall root, and then they are much more 
eaſily managed, there being no more ne- 
ceſſary than the cutting them cloſe off, 
with a pair of ſeiſſars, or the tying them 
firmly round with a piece of ſilk or horſe- 
hair. They are ſometimes, if taken in 
time, diſperſed by rubbing them with 
faſting ſpittle, or by applying the pulp 
of a roaſted apple mixed with ſome ſaffron 
and camphor. 
STYGIAN LiqQuoss, an appellation given 
_. to cauſtic and corroſive waters, and par- 
ticularly to aqua regia. See the article 
Adu. K 
STYLE, a word of various ſigniſications, 
originally deduced from c., a kind of 
bodkin, wherewith the antients wrote on 
plates of lead, or on wax, Sc. and which 
is ſtill uſed to write on ivory - leaves, and 
paper prepared for that purpoſe, c. 
Lapidary's STYLE. See LAPID ART. 
STYLE, in dialling, denotes the gnomon 
or cock of a dial, raiſed on the plane 
thereof, to project a ſhadow. See the 
articles DIAL and GN o. 
STYLE, in botany, is a part of the piſtil 
of plants, and is of various figures, but 
always placed on the germen : it gives 
origin to the ſtigma. In ſome plants it is 
extremely ſhort, and in others it ſeems 
entirely wanting. See the articles PIs TIL, 
STIGMA, and GERMEN. ; 
STYLE, in matters of language, a parti- 
cular manner of one's thoughts 
agreeably to the rules of ſyntax ; or, as 
F. Buffier more accurately defines it, the 
manner wherein the words, conſtrued 
according to the laws of ſyntax, are ar- 
ranged among themſelves, ſuitably to the 
genus of the language. | 
From this deſerĩption it appears, that the 
ſtyle ſuppoſes, or includes the ſyntax; and 
17 0 2 that 


the 


SI 

chat 
27 b the ſyntax may be juſt, where 
ſtyle is wretched. A fault in 
ſtyle is not leſs a fault againſt grammar, 
than is a fault in ſyntax; only the 
former is leſs preciſe and palpable than 
the latter. A very common error in 
grammarians, F. Buffier adds, is to con- 
found two kinds of ſty les in one: gram- 
matical ſtyle, or that directed by the rules 
of grammar; and the perſonal ſtyle, 
which depends lefs on the grammar than 
on the perſon that writes, whether with 


or with regard to his matter, or the kind 
or character of his work. There are a 
great many differences between the two; 
the moſt eſſential is, that the one may be 


and the other cannot. In effect, the per- 
ſonal ſtyle is naturally variable, accord- 
ing to the different genius, humours, and 
complexions. . 
It is the imagination that acts, that con- 
ceives, that propoſes, and that expreſſes 


is different in all men, and which is to 


grave, the florid, the jejune, the _— 
ous, the conciſe, the poetical, the epi 
lary, and the burleſque ſtyles. Theſe 
perſonal ſtyles are all independent on the 
grammatical z and we have authors who 
excel in the one, and are miſerably defe- 
ctive in the other. The gone: ſtyle is 
not under the direction of grammar, 

of the imagination, or rather of rhetoric, 
that art having to do directly with our 
thoughts, as grammar with our words, 
This, however, may be ſaid, that gram; 


ſame words of a phraſe, with equal per- 
fection; and that there is but one way of 
delivering them in the taſte and genius of 
the language. 

In oratory and poetry ſtyle is reſtrained 
wholly to what F. Buffer calls the per- 
ſonal ſtyle. Language refers principally 
to the matter. of the diſcourſe, wiz. the 
words ; elocution to the particular mem- 
bers or parts thereof; and ſtyle to the 
whole compoſition. 
art-reduce the kinds of ſtyle to three ; 
the ſublime, the low, and the intermedi- 
ate or equable ſtyle. The ſublime ſty le 
is that conſiſting in magnificent words 
and ſentences ; which, by its noble bold- 
neſs, rayiſnes the hearers, and extorts 


regard to his particular taſte and genius, 


diverſified an infinite number of ways, 


things, according to its character, which 


be varied according to the particular kind 
of the work. Hence ariſe the gay, the 


but 


mar is far from being able to vary the 


The maſters of the 
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tax does not extend ſo far as 


j 


SP. | 
admiration, even from the unwilling. 


% - 


See the article SUBLIME. 


: 


Low or fimple ſtyle is that ordinarily uſed 


in ſmaller and humbler werks, as epiſtles, 


. dialogues, and common diſcourſe. The 
chief virtues hereof are perſpicui 


ſmoothneſs, eaſineſs, and cog. R | 


muſt be very {paring in the uſe of tropes 


and figures, eſpecially the more violent 


ones, as the proſopopceia, apoſtrophe, Sc. 


See the article PROSOPOPOEIA, c. 


Intermediate or equable ſtyle partakes of 
the magnificence of the ſublime, and the 


ſimplicity of the low. It neither riſes to 


the majeſty of the one in words and ſen- 


tences, nor yet is ſmartly pointed like the 
other. Tully calls this the poliſhed and 


+florid ſtyle ; it being in this that all the 


graces and beauties of language are prin- 


cipally to be uſed. 
As to the choice of Ryle in the general, 


the nature of the ſubje& is to determine 
it, Such ſtyle, ſays Cicero, is to be choſen 


as expreſles great things magnificently, 
middle things moderately, — 5 
ſubtilly: but more 1 as there 


low things 


are three branches of the duty of an ora- 


tor, to teach, to delight, and to move; 


the ſimple ſtyle is uſed to teach, the mid - 
dle to delight, and the ſublime to move. 
Again, the ſimple or low ſtyle is fit for 
comedy, the ſublime for tragedy, and the 
middle for hiſtory, Again the- fimple 
ſtyle is fit for bucolics and eclogues, the 
intermediate for. georgics, and the ſub- 
lime for epics : which triple difference we 


may diſcern. in Virgil, though he ſome- 


times mixes them all in the ZEneid itſelf, 
uſing the ſimple ſtyle in the fifth book, 
where he deſcribes games ; and the in- 


termediate in the beginning of the poem, 


Care is ſtill to be taken that the ſtyle be not 
flat and dull, on pretence of being ſimple. 
The chief faults, in ſtyle are its be- 
ing tumid and ſwoln, or cold and pu- 


erile, or ſtiff, or looſe, or dry and je- 


june. A tumid ftyle is that immode- 
rately ſtuffed with big words and ſen- 


tences. Frigid or puerile ſtyle is that 


which affects certain trifling ornaments, 
inſipid jeſts, remote and ftrained alluſions, 
redundant deſcriptions, &e. Looſe ſtyle 
is that which, wanting articles, num- 
bers, &c. fluctuates: here and there, not 
connected or joined together. Dry jejune 
ſtyle, is that which is deſtitute of or- 
nament, ſpirit, Sc. | EE 
The antients made a notable diſtinction 
of ſtyles into Laconic and Aſiatic: laco- 
Nic 


r 


conciſeneſs, an comprehending a 
deal of matter under a few words: 
aſiatic ſtyle, on the contrary, is that 
which is very · diffuſive and prolix, or 
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nic afl is diſtinguiſhed by its exceeding 


where abundance of words are uſed to 


expreſs a little matter. 


| STYLE, in jurisprudence, the particular 


form, or manner of proceeding in each 
court of juriſdiftion, agreeable to the 
rules ant orders eſtabliſhed therein: 
thus we ſay the ſtyle of the court of 


Rome, of Chancery, of Parliament, of 


the Privy-council, Ce. 


STYLE, in muſic, denotes a peculiar man- 


ner of ſinging, playing, or compoſing ; 
being — [ly the ras that each per- 
ſon has of playing, ſinging, or teaching; 
which is very 5 — both in reſpect of 
different geniuſes, of countries, nations, 
and of the different matters, places, times, 


ſubjects, paſſions, expreſſions, Sc. Thus 
we ſay the 
of Corelli, of Handel, Cc. the 
the Italians, French, Spaniards, Sc. 


le of Paleſtrina, of Lully 
* ſtyle of 


The ſtyle of gay pieces of muſic is very 
different Sud, cog” ſerious ones; and 


the ſtyle of church muſic is very different 


from theatrical muſic. The ſtyle of the 
italian compoſitions is poignant, florid, 
expreſſive ; that of the french compoſi- 


Hence the various epithets given to di- 
ſtinguiſh the various characters; as the 


antient and modern ſtyles; the italian and 


german ſtyles ;z the eccleſiaſtical and dra- 
matic ſtylesz the gay, the grave, ma- 


ow, ſublime ſtyles, Sc. 1 
The ſtylo recitativo, or dramatico, in 
the italian muſic, is a ſtyle fit to expreſs 


SITY 

pets, ſprightly and» animating x 
les 12 a natural artlef Fog 
which any body almoſt may ſing, fit for 
airs and ballads: ſtylo phantaſtico, is an 
eaſy humorous manner of compoſition, 
free from all conſtraints, &c.. ſtylo cho- 
raico, a ſtyle that is proper for dancing, 
and is divided into as many different 
kinds as there are different dances ; as 
the ſtyle of ſarabands, minuets, gavots, 


jiggs, rigadoons; chacones, Cc. 
Old-STYLE, the julian manner of comput- 


ing times, as the 


New-STYLE is the gregorian method of 


computation, See the articles Julia, 
GREGORIAN, BISSEXTILE, Sc. 


STYLET, or STILETTO, a ſmall dan- 


$ 


gerous kind of pionard, which may be 
concealed in the hand, chiefly uſed in. - 
treacherous aſſaſſinations. The blade is 


_ uſually triangular, and fo flender that 


the wound it makes is almoſt impercep- 
tible. The ſtylet is prohibited in all 
well-diſciplined. ſtates. 


TYLITES, an appellation given to 2 


kind of ſolitaries, who ſpend their lives 
ſeated on the tops of columns, to be, as 


they imagine, the better diſpoſed for me- 
ditation, Sc. 


Of theſe we find ſeveral 


mentioned in antient writers, and even 


as low as the eleventh century. The 
founder of the order was St. Simon Sty- 
lites, a famous anchoret in the fifth cen- 
tury, who took up his abode on a column 
ſix cubits high; then on a ſecond, of 


twelve cubits; a third, of twenty-two z 


: jeſtic, natural, ſo 9 familiar, gallant, ; 


and, at laſt, on another of thirty-ſix. 
The extremity of theſe, columns were 
only three feet in diameter, with'a kind 


of rail or ledge about it that reached 


the paſſions: the ſtylo eccleſiaſtico, is full 


of majeſty, very grave, and fit to inſpire 
devotion : ſtylo moteCtico, is a various 
rich, florid ftyle, capable of all kinds of 


ornaments, and of conſequence fit to ex- 
_ preſs. various 


almoſt to the girdle, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling a pulpit. There was no lying 
down in it. The faquirs, or devout 


people of the eaſt, imitate this extraordi- 


nary kind of life even to this day. 


STYLOGLOSSUS, in anatomy, a muſcle 


aſſions, particularly ad- 


miration, grief, &c. ſtylo madrigaleſco 


is a ſtyle proper for love, and the other 
ſofter — a ſtylo hyperchematico is 


2 ſtyle proper to excite joy, mirth, and 


dancing, and conſequently full of briſk 
and gay motions: ſtylo ſymphoniaco, is a 
ſtyle fit for inſtrumental muſic : but as 


each inſtrument has its peculiar effects, 


there are as many different ſymphonical 
ſtyles: the ſtyle of the violin, for inſtance, 
is uſually gay; that of the utes, melan- 


choly and languiſhing; that of trum- 
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ariſing from the apex of the ſtyloide 
proceſs; and, deſcending obliquely to the 
ſide and root of the tongue, moves it 
ſideways, backwards and forwards.” 


STYLOHYOIDZEUS, in anatomy, a pair 


of muſcles ariſing in the ftyloide pro- 
ceſs, and terminating in the horn and 
the baſe : this is often perforated by the 
digaſtric muſcle' of the jaw. Theſe 
muſcles draw laterally upwards. 


STYLOIDES, in anatomy, an apophyſis 


of the os petroſum, thus called from its 
reſembling a ſtyle or ſty let. 
* : STVLO- 


— 
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STYLOPHARYNGZEUS, in anatomy, 


z 


. mlerte 


- Ricines which by their aſtringent qualities 


one of the ſix pair of muſcles which ſerve 


to dilate the pharynx. See the article 


The ſtylopharir ariſes from the be- 
inning. of the ſtyloĩde proceſs, and is 
on both fides into this and 
into the thyroide proceſs : it ferves 


PRHRARY Nx. 


fm to elevate as well as dilate the pha- 
ST 


_ | 
PTIC, corre, in pharmacy, me- 


ſtop hæmorrhages. See the article H- 


MORRHAGE. | i 1 
When a conſiderable hæmorrhage is ſtopt 


abforbents or ſtyptics, it is always 
xr Sms by dh ego a clot. of blood, 


ſecured by.compreſſion, ſo that the ori- 


fice of the veſſel is ſtopt. This clot ge- 
nerally conſiſts of two parts, the one 


without, and the other within, the veſſel : 


that without is formed by the laſt 
flowing blood, which, in coagulating, 


Y ow! ae itſelf with the lint, moſs, or 


rs, ufed for ſtopping the blood: the 


other part of the clot within the veſſel, is 


only that portion of the blood which was 
ready to be diſcharged when the veſſel 
was ſtopped. Theſe two parts are often 
but one continued clot. That without 


- the veſſel performs the office of a cover- 


ing, whilſt that within ſerves as a kind 


of ſtopper. Alcohol, or pure ſpirit of 


- wine, is the moſt uſual, and perhaps 


the beſt, ſtyptic; and is the baſis of moſt 
ot the celebrated arcana for ſtopping hæ- 
morrhages. Boerhaave ſays it becomes 


an immediate ſtyptic, as it prevents pu- 


ſolid eſchar. | 
in pure alcohol, ma 


treſaction, and occaſions a thin but very 
For if 12 be * * 

e hot, and applied 
to a bleeding wound, if it be cloſely 
compreſſed upon the part, and covered 
with a piece of bladder lightly beſmeared 
with ol, and kept on with a proper ban- 


dage, the hemorrhage preſently ceaſes, 


and the whote dreſſing may continue un- 


removed for three days, in which time 
the veſſels are uſually cloſed: and ſtrongly 


contracted and conſolidated, by means of 


the alcohol. 


The ſtyptic powder of Helvetius is a me- 


dlicine ſaid to be ſerviceable in uterine 
hzmorrhages, either to correct the too 


frequent return of the menſes, or their 
too great abundance; alſo to ſtop the 


flooding to which women with child are 
ſubject, and to moderate the flow of the 


lochia, It is alſo found to have very 


e 
furprizing good effects in the fluor albus⸗ 


and no lon 


SUB, a latin prepoſition, 


. with the winein it, Cc. 
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It is a compoſition of alum and dragon s- 


blood: and in the Edinburgh dilpenſa- 


tory, two parts of alum are directed to 
be made into powder with one of tlie 


dragon's- blood: others uſe equal parts 
of both. Heiſter recommends this pow- 
der or alum alone, with a decoction of 


Iinſeed. 


| Eaton's-ſtyptic is famous for curin freſh 


wounds in à very ſmall time, and imme- 
diately ſtopping their bleeding : but Dr. 
7 is ſaid to prove, beyond all 
poſſibility of doubt, 


hæmorrhages, without the uſe of liga- 
tures. See AGARIC, (appen.) 


STYRAX, $TORAx, in botany, a genus 


of the-icoſandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 


the corolla whereof is monopetalous and 


funnel-ſhaped : the tube is cylindric, 

than the cup : the fruit is 
a roundiſh drupe, having only one cell: 
the ſeeds are two roundiſh acuminated 


nuts, {convex on one fide and plane on 
| the other. 


ral parts of Europe and of the eaſt: in 


This tree is a native of ſeve- 


the latter part of the world it affords the 
fragrant reſin called ſtyrax, on wound- 


eof ſee the article 8 TORAXx. 


ing: le trunk for the virtues, © c. 


w 
in the dutchy of . Tuſcany, and province 
of Sienna: ſituated r the cons of 
2 dutchy of Caſtro, fifty miles ſouth of 


SUANA, or SOVANA, a town of Italy, 


ſignify ing under, 

or below, frequently D 
in our language: thus, x. Sub- brigadier is 
an officer in the cavalry who commands 
under the brigadier, affiſting him in the 
diſcharge of his office. 2. Sub-chantor, 
an'officer in the choir, who officiates/ in 
the abſence of the chantor. 3. Sub- 
deacon, an antient officer in the church 
that was made by the delivery of an 
ty platter and cup by the biſhop; 

and of a pitcher, baſon, and towel by 
the arch- deacon. His office was to wait 
on the deacon with the linnen whereon 
the body, &c. was conſecrated, and to 
receive and carry away the plate with the 
offerings at the ſacraments, and the cup 
4. Sub- dean, 
a dignity in ſome chapters beneath the 


dean. 5. Sub-marſhal, an * 


t this is in effect 
no other than the ſtyptic of Helvetius. 
The female agaric has been of late 

greatly celebrated as a ſtyptic, and is ſaid 
to reſtrain not only the venal but arterial 


W 


r 
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marſhal of the king's houſe, who is com- 
monly called knight-marſhal, and has 
the cuſtody of the priſoners there. 6. 
Sub- prior, a clauſtral officer who aſſiſts 
the prior, Sc. See the articles BRIGA- 
DER, CHANTOR, DEACON, DBAx, 
.. &c, ; e | 

SUBALTERN, a ſubordinate. officer, or 
one who diſcharges his poſt under the 
command, and ſubject to the direction of 


another; ſuch are lieutenants, ſub- lieu - 


tenants, cornets and enſigns, who ſerve 
under the captain; but cuſtom has now 


appropriated the term to thoſe of much 


lower ranks, as ſerjeants, and the like. 
Me alſo ſay ſubaltern-courts, juriſdic- 
tions, Sc. ſuch. AE mos o 3 
lords, with regard to the lord para- 
| cunts hundred courts, with regard to 


_county-courty, Sc. 1204 (jel 
SUBBUTEO, in ornithology, the yellow- 
legged falco, with the head brown, and 
tze ſhoulders and belly white. See the 
article Faro 
SUBCLAVIAN, ſubclavius, in anatomy, 
. Js applied to any thing under the arm · pit 
or ſhoulder, whether artery, nerve, vein, 
or muſcle. N | | 
. - Subclavius more particularly denotes a 
ſmall oblong muſcle lying between the 
_ © clavicle and firſt rib. It is fixed by one 
end in all the middle lower portion of the 
clavicle, at the diſtance of about an 
inch from each extremity, and by the 
other in the cartilage, and a ſmall part of 
2 the bone of the fir rib. % ere 
SUBCONTRARY ros iriox, in geome- 
try, is when two ſimilar triangles are fo 
placed as to have one common angle V, 


(plate CCLXIL fg. 7.) at the vertex, 


and yet their baſes not parallel. If the. 
. ſcalenous cone, BVD, be ſo cut by the 


plane C A, as that the angle at C g the 
angle at D, the cone is then ſaid to be cut 
ſubcontrarily to its baſe BD. 
SUBCOST 
anatomy. Theſe muſcles are fleſhy 
planes of different breadths, and very 
thin, ſituated more or leſs obliquely on 
the inſide of the ribs, near their bony 
angles, and running in the ſame direction 


wih the external intercoſtals. They are 


fixed by other extremities in the ribs, the 
inferior extremity being always at a 
greater diſtance from the vertebræ than 
the ſuperior, and ſeveral ribs lying be- 
tween the two inſertions, Theſe muſcles 


are more ſenſible in the lower ribs than in 


+- = 7 


| fr 2095] SUB 
the Marſhalſea that is deputy to the chief- 


, MUSCLES, ſubcoftales, in 


the upper, and they adhere cloſely to the 
ribs that lie 1 their 8 x 
SUBCUTANEOUS, in anatomy, à thin 
membranous muſcle, running under the 
ſkin, called alſo quadratus genæ, and 
bs E myoides. It ariſes with a pretty 
broad origin from the hind part of the 
neck, and from the pectoral muſcle be- 
low the clavicle. It adheres firmly to 
the paniculus carnoſus, from which it 
is not ſeparated without difficulty, and 
therefore it was not antiently diſtin guiſhed 
from it. It is inſerted obliquely on each 
fide into the lower jaw-bone, near 
_ (kin, lips, and ſometimes the bottom of 
the noſe, all which parts it draws down- 
wards and awry. A convulſion herein is 
called the cynic ſpaſm. In ſome perſons 
t reaches to the ears, which is the reaſon 
that ſome have the faculty of moving 
8 their ears which others want. 
uncuraxkous GLANDS, in anatomy. 
See the article GLAND, . 
SUBDUCTION, in arithmetic, the ame 
as ſubſtraction. See SUBSTRACTION. 
SUBDUPLE RATIO, is when any number 
or quantity is contained in another twice: 
thus z is ſaid to be ſubduple of 6, as 6 is 
du le of 3. 5 i ene: Wc 
SUBDUPLIC \TE RAT10 of any two 
quantities is the ratio of their ſquare roots. 
See the article RaTio. 5 
SUBER, the CORK-TREE, in botany, a 
F IE of quercus. See Ox. 
SUBJECT, fubditus, a perſon under the 
rule and dominion of a ſovereign prince 


or ſtate. 


SUBJECT, n alſo uſed for the 
matter of an art or ſcience, or that which 
it conſiders, or whereon it is employed : 
thus the human body is the ſubject. of 
medicine. In this ſenſe the anatomiſts 
call the body they are diſſecting, and 
whereon they read lectures, their ſub- 
ject. The ſubject of logic is thinking 
or reaſoning; but more particularly in a 
ſyllogiſm one of the terms of a propoſi - 
tion 1s called the ſubject, and the other 
the attribute. In poetry, the ſubject is 
the matter treated of, or the event re- 
| lated or ſet to view. Subject alſo de- 
notes the ſubſtance or matter to which an 
.accident is added,. whence the maxim 
that two contraries can never ſubſiſt in 
the ſame ſubject. 1 | 
SUBJEGT, in the manege. To keep the 
horſe ſubject, is an expreſſion relating to 
colts, ſignifying to keep the croupe of 
the horſe in the round ſo that it may not 


ity 


SUB [206] SU. 


- Hip out; that he may not traverſe; and that 
he may work, in the manege, croupe ing 
F or bee his equal times, without joling 
his ground. 5 
SUBJECT, in muſic. See SOGETTO.. 
SUBJUNCTIVE, in grammar, the ſecond 
- mood of verbs, thus called becauſe ſub- 
joined to another verb, or particle at 
leaſt, and not ſtanding alone in a ſen- 
tence : thus Orat ut ad 8 Quid 
faciam prorſus ignoro. this were 
4 true, 4 of 2 article . 
SUBLIMABLE BoOD1es, a term uſed b 


o 
* 


ſome of our chemical writers to expreſs - 


ſuch ſubſtances as are capable of ſubli- 
mation in a dry form. See the article 


SUBLIMATE, a chemical preparation, 
the baſis whereof is mercury or quick- 
.. filver. There are two kinds of ſubli- 
mate, corroſive ſublimate and fweet ſub- 
limate, or mercurius dulcis ſublima 
which ſee under MERCURY, | 
SUBLIMA TION, © the condenſing and 
collecting in a ſolid form by means of 


— 1 
* 


in theſe inſtances, that a glaſs in ſand, 
or earthen ware, ſhould be uſed. A 


glaſs body, in 4 ſtrong ſand heat, may 


very well ſerve for all theſe; but ſubli- 
mate of mercury is frequently ſublimed 
in a bolt-head, or matraſs; and the fac- 


titious cinnabar, by: thoſe who make 1 

uantities, in an earthen veſſel made in 
x: ts ſhape of an egg. In the ſublimation 
of volatile falt = | 


amber, and flowers 
of benjamin, a container and condenſer 


are ſeparately neceſſary, and may in all 


theſe caſes be extremely well ix. wer b 


J. 
a retort and receiver, though bodies wi 
alembic heads, and receivers of glaſs 


fitted to them, have been generally re- 
© SUBLIMATION;, 3 


commended in ſeveral of them; but the 
trouble of luting two junctures, and the 


difficulty of fitting them to each other, 
with ſeveral other reaſons, make retorts 


far morę convenient. A retort and re- 


ceiver are likewiſe proper in the caſe of 
ceinnabar of antimony; for though the 
einnabar might be reſtrained in one glaſs, 


veſſels aptly conſtructed, the fumes of 


- bodies raiſed from them, by the applica- 
tion of a proper heat. Sublimation is 
in all reſpects the ſame with diſtillation, 
except that ĩn che firſt the produce is ſolid, 
but in the latter fluid. The only varia- 
tion therefore neceffary in the operation, 
is the I the recipient part 
of the apparatus to this difference, which 
admits, in moſt caſes, that one veſſel 
may perform the office both of condenſer 
and receiver, as the matter cannot, like 
fuids, flow to another part, but muſt 
remain where it firſt ſettles, except in 
ſome inſtances where the matter is ex- 
tremely volatile, or where a fluid riſing 
with it renders a depending receiver ne- 
ceſſary. See DISTILLATION. 

The veſſels proper, in reſpect of the dif- 
ferent ſubjects of this operation, vary in 
their ſtructure and the ſubſtance of which 
they are made, as well on account of the 
degree of heat requiſite to be employed; 
as the nature of the matter to be ſub- 


In fublimations of factitious | cinnabar, 


the butter of antimony makes the re- 
ceiver neceflary. _ $4 +149 


mereury ſublimate, and ſal-amoniacum 


it i cient to cover the aperture or 
neck of the veſſel with a tile; and in 
the ſublimation of cinnabar of antimony, 


and flowers of Benjamin, in retorts, it 
is 1 lute on the receiver; 
but in the ſublimation of volatile ſalts; it 


is requiſite to lute the veſſels as ſecure as 


 poſfible, leaving only a ſmall vent till they 


attain the greateſt heat they are to ſuffer 


during the operation. 
The requiſite degree of heat in fublima- 


tion varies in almoſt different ſub· 


ject of the operation. The limits are 


trom the greateſt degree that can be given 


in ſand, to a degree ſomething leſs than 


that which will make water boil. See 


the article HeaT. 3 : 
Hoffman obſerves, that only thoſe thin 


are ſublimable which contain a dry ex- 


haleable matter in their original con- 


ſtruction, and among theſe is found a 


limed, fince correfions of them are here, 


and indeed in all other caſes, to be care- 


fully avoided. In ſublimations of mer-. 


cury, whether combined with acids or 
ſulphur, of ſal ammoniacum and of ful- 


phur alone, a fingle veſſel may anſwer 
all the purpoſes, as their neceſſity of 
a great heat to keep them in the condition 
of tumes renders the upper part of the 
glaſs capable of detaining them when 


they are raiſtd thereto hut it is proper, 


eat variety, which require various me- 
ods and means to execute that effect. 
Among the minerals, ſulphur, antimony, 


and orpiment, are named as the principal 


ſublimable bodies : theſe are of a very 
lax compage or ſtruſture, and eaſil 


raiſed by in ſmall particles, which 


concrete again on being ſtopt from flying 
off by the cover of the veſſel; while, on 
the contrary, iron, ſilver, and the other 


metals, being of a cloſer ſtructure, re- 


— 


would otherwiſe occaſion; and, 


ſublimed, 
1 abſorbing thoſe ſubſtances, or parts, 


dot be ſublime; that is, it may 


r 
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1 


ling and taking up ſome of them 


main fixed in the greateſt heat, and never thi 
aſcend without being mixed, with ſome 


volatile ſubltance that is of itſelf capable 
Ot ni 


* 


- 


* 


with it. Thus copper and iron will be 


raiſed in ſublimation by means of ſal 


3 Mr, Boyle aſſuring us that he bad 


à ſecret method of preparing a. certain 
_ faline ſubſtance, by means of a very ſmall 


admixture of which, gold would be made 


_ to riſe in ſublimation, and form fine pur- 

ple cryſtals. The admixtures , which 
make 
ſo in themſelves, are to be of various 
_ Kinds, according to the nature of the 
do dy to be ſu 
act by renderin 
- Fufible, and diſuniting thoſe particles 
more readily which the fire is expected 
do carry upt others act again by prevent- 
1 105 the coheſions of the particles of the 

u 


dies ſublimable that are not 


be ſublimed. Among theſe, ſome 
the body more eaſily 


ſtance to be ſublimed, N Hoot 
| finally 
others, by entering the body of the ed 


* ſubſtance they are mixed with, and giving 
wings, as it were, to its ſubtle particles, 


ammoniac mixed with them; and even 
5 $95 itſelf is faid tq be ſubject to the ſame 
aa 


#7 
. 


thing extraordinary and ſurprizing. See 
the article STYLE. 

Longinus makes five ſources of the ſub- 
lime: the firſt, a certain elevation of the 


mind, which makes us think happily 


vehemence and enthuſiaſm which ſtrikes 


and moves us; 


- .owing to nature, and muſt be born with. 


Ft 


a certain manner, both thoſe of thoughts 


* 


us; whereas the reſt depend partly on 
i 9 0 | 


art: the third is the turning res in 


and of ſpeech : the fourth, nobleneſs of 


_ expreſſion, z, which conſiſts of two parts, 


the choice of words, and the elegant 


figurative diction: the fifth, which in- 
_ cludes all the reſt, is the compoſition and 


41 arral 


SUBLINGUAL ©. GLANDS, 
.two glands. under the tongue, placed one 
on each fide thereof. Theſe, called al- 


A 
2 


magnificence and dignity. 


in anatomy, 


ſo bypoglottides, filtrate. a ſerous hu- 
mour of the nature of ſaliva, which they 


diſcharge by little ducts near the guins 


into the mouth. See GLAND. __ 


ement of the words in all their 
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the ſecond is the pathetic, or that natural 


theſe two are what ' if 


SUBMULTIPLE, in geometry, Oe. A | 


ſo that they may aſcend with its eaſily 


ſublimable matter, and join with it in 
the formation of one mixed ſubſtance in 


the top of the veſſel, by partaking of the 


ſubmultiple number, or quantity, is that 
which is contained a certain number of 
times in another, and which, therefore, 


_ repeated a certain number of times, be- 


nature of both, Others act . potentially 


themſelves not being capable of ſublima- 
tion, but acting on the ſubſtance to be 
by enerbating, weakening, 


in the ſame way, but by different means, 


of the mixed body, which would other- 
wiſe have prevented the aſcent of the 


ſolvents only, and by that means render 


| things eaſy of ſublimation, which would 


have been very difficultly ſo, while their 
parts were in a more ftrict continuity, 


Boileau, to be ſomething n 


And ſu riſing, which ſtrikes the ſoul, ; 


comes exactly equal thereto: thus 3 ig a 
ſubmultiple of 21; in Which ſenſe ſub- 


multiple coincides with an aliquot part. 


See article ALIQUOT PART. 


SUBMULTIPLE RATIO, is that between 
the quantity. contained and the quantity 


containing: thus the ratio of ; 
bo „ In both caſes api 19 


reſt: and, finally, ſome. a& as diſ- 
SUBNORMAL, in 


| determines the point in the, axis of a 
SUBLIME, in diſcourſe, is defined by 


and makes a ſentiment or compoſition | 


raviſh and tr 


From this definition it appears, that the | 
| different thing from 
what the orators call the ſublime ſtyle. 


ſublime is a v 


The ſublime ſtyle neceſſarily requires big 


and magnificent words; but the ſublime 


may be found in a ſingle thought, a ſin- 


gle figure, a ſingle turn of Words. A 
thing may be in the ſublime ſtyle and yet 


MES 3 1 3 


have no- 


called the ſubnormal. N 
rabala is AM, Ec. the ſubnormal PR is 


to 3 a multiple ratio. 


| 3 to 21 is 
ſubmulti 
is the reverſe. of multiple, 21, e.g. 
ing a multiple of 3, and the ratio of 21 
| ti See the article 


y, a line which 


RaT1o. ' 


curve, where a normal, or perpendicular, 
raiſed from the point of contact of a 


' tangent to the curve, cuts the axis. Or 


the ſubnormal is a line which determines 


the point wherein the axis is cut by a line 


falling perpendicularly on the tangent in 


to a curve in M, and MR a normal 
or perpendicular to the tangent, the line 
PR intercepted between the ſemiordi- 
nate PM, and the normal MR, is 
Hence 2 in à pa- 


3 


3 


. cake 
+ r 14 * 4 


the point of the contact: thus TM 1 4 
(plate CCLXII. fig. 6.) being a tangent | 


- 
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ede ſemioordinate PM, 2s F M is to tent, or other act, fraudulently -obtafiied 
PT, and MR to T NM. 2. In the pa- of a ſuperior, by concealing ome truth, 
" xabola the ſubnormal PR is ſubduple the © which, had it been known, would have 
_ parameter, and, conſequently, 'an in- prevented the conceſſion * or grant; in 
Farisble . R which caſe, the benefits” of letters, li- 
SUBORDY NATION," a relative term, ex - - cences, Se. are forfeited, © © 
| e the degree of inferiority between · SU BROGATION, or 'SURROGATION, 
one thing and another.. in the civil law, the act of ſubſtituting 
| SUBORNATION, a ſecret or under-hand a perſon in the place, and entitling him 
preparing, inſtructing, or bringing in a to the rights, of another: but, in its ge- 
_ falſe” witneſs ; or corru . r uring neral ſenſe, | ſubrogation implies a ſucceſ- 
à perſon WO ſuch a falſe act. ' Hence, —_— any kind, whether of à perſon to 
ſubornation of perjury is a — wpting or a perſon, or of a perſon to a thing. There 
intieing 4 9 perjury. © ihe 0 * ende Lad ſubrogaticn” the one 
„„ ˖ —‚· % ↄĩ˙»»-ü . conventional, the other legal. Conven- 
Per ſons ſuborning a witneſs to give falſe tional ſubrogation is a contract, whereby - 
- evidence, are liable to 40 I. forfeiture, a creditor'transfers his debt, with all ap- 
or to de impriſoned for half a year, ftand purtenances thereof, to the profit of a 
on the pillory, . Third perſon. Legal ſubrogation is that 
SUBPOENA, in law, a writ whereby all which the law makes, in favour of a pers 
common perfons, or ttoſe under the de- ſon who diſcharges an antecedent credi- 
Bree of peerage, may be called into chan-D tor, in which caſe there is à legal tranſ- 
Ferry, in any, caſe where the law cannot lation of all rights of the antient creditor 
afford a remedy. The peers, in like to the perſon of the new one. This the 
"cafes are called by the lord chancellor's civilians more uſually call ſucceſſion, as 
letters, giving notice of the ſuit intended bein wholly the work of the law; and 
, againſt them, and requiring them to ap- to diſtinguiſh it from the conventional 
. pear. There are divers forts of theſe ſubrogation, which they alſo call ceſ- 
writs in the court of chancery, as the fon. „„ aFd 620t ona 
ſubpoena ad reſpondendum, to anfwer ; SUBSCAPULARIS, in anatomy, a muſcle 
ſubpoena ad replicandum, to reply; ſab»  arifing from the baſis and fide of the ſca- 
© .parna ad teſtificandum, to give evidence; pula, and, ſpreading itſelf under the whole 
© and the ſybpoena ad audiendum judigum, convex 'or_ under-fide of it, is inſerted by 
Dr. It is here to be obſerved, that a a ſemi-circular tendon, into the neck of 
 ſubpcena ad 'teſtificandum, lies for the the os humeri, and draws it down to the 
bringing in of witneſſes, to give their'evi= ſide of the trunk. See Scar Ul A. 
dience in a cauſe, not only in the cburt of SUBSCRIPTION, in general, ſignifies the 
chancery, but ip all other coutts. The ſignature put at the bottom * a letter, 
ſubpeena to anſwer, is che leading pro- writing, or inſtfument. | 
_ ceſs in courts of equity; and by ſtatute, In commerce, it is uſed for the ſhare or 
When a bill is filed agaàinſt a perſon, ahis intereſt, which particular perſons take in 
ſubpoena may be taken out, which muſt aà public ſtock, or a trading company, by 
be ſerved perſonally on the defendant, or writing their names, and the ſhares they 
left at his houſe, with one of his family; require, in the books ar regiſter there - 
on affidavit made whereof, if any fuch of, nat he ugh eg 
defendant does not appear and anſwer Subſeription, in the commerce of books, 
the bill, an attachment ſhall iſſue againſt  ' ſignifies an engagement to take u certain 
him. A writ of ſubpcena takes its name number of copies of a book intended to d 
from the words thereof, which charge be printed, and a reciprocal obligation of 
the party ſummoned to appear at the day the, bookieller, or publiſher, to deliver 
and place aſſigned, ſub pra centum li- the ſaid copies, on! certain terms. The 
_ $rorum, on the penalty of tool, which © uſual conditions of theſe fubſcriptions are 
Is inſerted in terrorem, it being never on the part of the bookſeller, to affor 
_ . levied, ._—__ © "the books cheaper to a ſubſcriber than to 
'$UBREPTION, ſu>reptio, the act of ob- another, by one third or one fourth, of the 
_ ._ taining a favour from a ſuperior, by ſur- „price ; and, on the part of the latter, to 
priſe, or a falſe repreſentation, See the _ advance half the money in hand, and to 
next article. pay thereft on the delivery of the copies. 
SUBREPTITIOUS,orSURREPTITIOVUS, --" Theſe.fubferiptions, Wich Dad their riſe 
term applied to a letter, licence, pa- in England, about the middle of the laſt 
b | IN \ 4 Century, 


* 
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rentury, are nom become” frequent in 


8 


UBSE 


France and Holland, but exceedingl 
more ſo among ourſelves of late: and it 


is not without foundation complained, 


that their frequency has rendered them li- 
able to ſome abuſes, which ſeem very 
much to dĩſcredit them. e 


oth 
ter another, particularly with regard to 


£ 


the order of time. | 


UBSIDY, in law, ſignifies an aid or tax 


ranted to the king, by parliament, for 
tle neceſſary occaſions of the kingdom; 
and is to be levied on every ſubject of 
ability, according tp the rate or value 
of his lands or goods: but this word, in 
ſome of pur ſtatutes, is confounded with 
that of cuſtoms, SEE 1H 


* 


SUBSISTENCE, in the military art, is the 


SUBSTANCE, ſubſlantia, ſomething that 
we conceive to ſubſiſt of itſelf, independ- 


money paid to the ſoldiers weekly, not 


amounting to their full pay; becauſe 


their cloaths, accoutrements, tents, bread, 
Sc. are to be paid. It is likewiſe the 
money paid to officers upon account, till 
their accounts be made up, which is ge- 


nerally once a year, and then they are 


aid their arrears. a 


ently of any created being, or any parti- 


cular mode or accident, See MoDE. 


Our ideas of ſubſtances, Mr. Locke ob- 


ſerves, are only ſuch combinations of 


ſimple ideas, as are taken to repreſent di- 


ſtinct things ſubſiſting by themſelves, in 


which the confuſed idea of ſubſtance is 


always the chief. Thus the combination 


of the ideas of a certain figure, with the 

ers of motion, thought, and reaſon- 
ing joined to the ſubſtance, make the or- 
dinary idea of a man: and thus the mind 


obſerving ſeveral ſimple ideas to go con- 
ſtantly together, which being preſumed 


to belong to one thing, or to be united in 

one ſubjeR, are called by one name, which 
we are apt afterwards to talk of, and 
conſider, as one ſimple idea. See the 
article IoEA. | 


We imagine theſeſimple ideas do not ſub- 


fiſt by themſelves, but ſuppoſe ſome ſub- 
ſtratum wherein they ſubſiſt, which we 
call ſubſtance... The idea of pure fub- 
ſtances is nothing but the ſuppoſed, yet 
unknown ſupport of theſe qualities, which 
are capable of producing fimple ideas in 
us. The ideas of particular ſubſtances are 
compoſed out of this obſcure and general 
idea of ſubſtance, together with ſuch 


Combinations of ſimple ideas, as are ob- 


ſerved to exiſt together, and ſuppoſed to 


ENT, ſomething that comes af- 


that of boc Jo the one being but the 
ſuppoſed ſubſtra 


the moſt pert 


that make our complex ones of corpore! 
ſubſtances, are of three ſorts : firſt, the 
ideas of primary qualities of things, 


aptneſs we conſider in ſubſtance, to cauſs 
or receive ſuch alterations of — 


%. Sine 
> | 
* 


S U. 

flow from the internal conſtitution and . 
unknown eſſence of that ſubſtance. Thus 
we come by the ideas of man, horſe, - 
geld, &c. Thus the ſenſible qualities of 


iron, or a diamond, make the complex 


ideas of thoſe ſubſtances, which a ſmith, 
or a jeweller, commonly. knows better 
than a philoſopher. The ſame happens 
concerning the operations of the mind, 
Vix. thinking, reaſoning, &c. which we 
concluding not to ſubſiſt by themſelves, 
nor comprehending how they can belong 
to body, or be produced by it, we think 
them the actions of ſoine other ſubſtance, 
which we call ſpirit, of whoſe ſubſtance 
or nature we have as clear a notion as of 


tum of the ſimple ideas 
we have from without, as the other of 
thoſe operations which we experiment in 
ourſelves within ; ſo that the idea of cor - 
e ſubſtance in matter, is as remote 


from our conceptions, as that of ſpiritua! 


ſubſtance. See the articles EsSEncs © 
and EXISTENCE. ++; 
Hence We may conclude, that he has 
F idea of any particular 
ſubſtance, who has collected moſt of 
thoſe ſimple ideas which do exiſt in it, 
among which we are to reckon its active 
owers and paſſive capacities, though not 
ſtrictly ſimple ideas. ee 
Subſtances are generally diſtinguiſhed. by 
ſecondary qualities, for our ſenſes ſail us 
in the diſcovery of primary ones, as the - 
bulk, figure, texture, Cc, of the mine 
parts of bodies, on which their real con- 
ititutions and differences depend; and ſe- 
condary qualities are nothing but powers 
with relation to our ſenſes. The ideas 


which are diſcovered by ous ſenſes; fuch 
are bulk, figure, motion, &c, - Second- 
ly, the ſenſible ſecondary qualities, which 
are nothing but powers to produce ſeveral 
ideas in us, by our ſenſes. Thirdly, the 


qualities, as that the ſubſtance ſoaltered, 


ſhould produce in us different ideas from | | 


what it did before; and they. are called 
active and paſſive powers: all which, as 
far as we have any notice or notion of 
them, terminate in ſimple ideas, See the 
article QUALITIES, 

Beſides the complex ideas we have of ma- 
terial ſubſtances, by the ſimple ideas taken 
from the operations of our own minds, 
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chinking, underſtanding, willing, know- 
ing, Sc. co-exiſting in the ſame ſub- 
ſtance, we are able to frame the complex 
_ "Idea of a ſpirit; and this idea of an im- 
Material ſubſtance is as clear as that we 
have of a material one. By joining theſe 
with ſubſtance, - of which we have no di- 
-ftin& idea, we have the idea of ſpirit ; 
and by putting together the ideas of co- 
herent, folid parts, and a power of bein 
moved, joined with ſubſtance, of whic 
"likewiſe we have no poſitive idea, we have 
the idea of matter. See MATTER and 
and SPIRIT.” | | 
Further, there are other ideas of ſubſtances, 
which may be called colſective; which 
are made up of many particular ſubſtances 


_ conſidered as united into one idea, as a 


troop, army, Sc. which the mind makes 
by its power of compoſition. © Theſe col- 
lective ideas are but the artificial draughts 


of the mind, bringing things, remote 


and independent, into one view, the bet- 
ter to contemplate and diſcourſe of them 
united into one conception,” and ſignified 
by one name: for there are no things ſo 


remote, which the mind cannot, by this 


art of compoſition, bring into one idea ; 
as is viſible in that ſignified by the name 
univerſe. See COMPOSITION. - 
SUBSTANTIAL, in the ſchools, ſome- 
thing belonging to the nature of ſub- 
ſtance, * e 
It is generally diſputed, whether or no 
there be ſuch things as. ſubſtantial forms ? 
i. e. forms independent of all matter; or 
forms that are ſubſtances themſelves. 
Subſtantial is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with eſſential, in oppoſition to accidental. 
rammar, a novh, 
or name, confidered ſimply and in itſelf, 
without any regard to its qualities, or 
other accidents, in contradiſtinction to the 


noun termed adjective, or that which ex- 


preſſes a certain quality or accident of the 
noun ſubſtantive, Or, a noun ſubſtan- 
tive is that noun, which, joined to a 
verb, makes a perfect ſentence, as a man, 


4 horſe, à tree ; thus, a man laughs, a 


. borſe gallops, a tree buds, are each of 
them perſe& ſentences. All nouns, to 
which one cannot add the word thing, 
are ſubſtantives; and thoſe to which thing 
may be added, are adjectives. See the 


articles NOUN, ADJECTIVE, and VERB. 


Subſtantives are divided into proper and 
appellative. 
and APPELLATIVE. 
SUBSTANTIVE VERB. See VERB, 
? » 2 N 


„ 
— 2 


3 [ 3040 ] | 
| which we experiment in ourſelves, as SUBSTITUPE, a perſon 


perhaps to be had: called alſo fuc 


SUBSTITUTION, in grammar, the uſin 
_ © one word for another, 


See the articles PROPER 


SUB 


appointed to of 
ficiate 0 another, in caſe of abſence, o 


egal impediment. 


SpuBsTITUTE, in medicine, denotes a ug ) 
or remedy that may be uſed inftead of n 
another g'or that ſupplies the place of”... 


another, of like virtue, which is 


.neum, . 


Ul 


A 


This the gram- 
marians otherwiſe call ſyllepſis. 
SUBSTITUTION, in the civil-law, a diſ- 
poſition of a teſtament, whereby the teſ- 
tator ſubſtitutes one heir for another, 


who has only the uſufruit, and not the 74 
property of the thing left him. Subſtituk 


tion is only a kind of fiduciary inherit- 
ance, called alſo fidei commiſſio, in re- 
gard the immediate inheritor has only the 
uſe or 88 the thing; the body 
thereof being ſubſtituted and appropri- 
ated to certain perſons, who are likewiſe 
to have the uſufruit in their turns, but 
are never to have the property. | 
SUBSTITOTION, in algebra, &c. is the 
putting, in the room of any quantity in 
an equation, ſome other quantity, which 
is equal to it, but expreſſed in another 
manner, 1 © FREY 
SUBSTRACTION, or SuBTRacTION, 
in arithmetic, the ſecond rule, or rather 
operation, in arithmetic, whereby we 
deduct a leſs number from a greater, to 
learn their preciſe difference. | 
Prob. I. To ſubſtract integers of like 
names, when the minuend, or number 


to be ſubſtracted from, is greater than, 


or equal to, the ſubducend, or that which 
is ſubſtracted. e 
Rule 1. Place the ſubducend under the 
minuend, and draw a line under both. 
2. Begin at the right hand; take the leſs 
from the greater, or equals from equals, 
and ſet the difference of each row undex- 
neath. | 5 
Example in integers alone. 
Minuend 638 
Subducend 213 


Remainder 425 
The manner of operation. 


2 end there ) 5 J which fot 
ky: > der is 


* 4 
p * N 
— 0 . 
. . 
4 | 


8. 99 ; ' ? #/ 
9 8 „L364 UT 0. 
For ſince the whole is equal (e the ſunn Example in integers alone. i 
- of all its parts, therefore the ſubſtration From 2337 1 
af all its parts is the ſame with, the ſuhſ- % 
traction Of the whole. 255 925 ; | | = n Remainder 889 —— * 1 
Examples in integers and parts. The manner of operation.. 
inen ae? a% a6 387 8 (17}.5 (9} which 3 
dabei „ nanda=s CO Tra l 
1 aa iy 36 rnde=s = Led t lain. MW 
e en 7+, 10% C 
„ Eat hp * 10+ 40 30 100 f 80 
. = 0D Cy OO EE 
. une —— 1000 +1000 | = ]. 20000000 5 0000 
| wes IR e fog theref, 1648 2497" 4; 889 


Prob. II. To ſubſtract integers of the Por by ſaying 8 from 17, Ladd 10 to 
ſame name or denomination, hen ſome the minuend; but I add alſo the fame 
- of the minuend numbers are leſs than to the ſubducend, by ſaying 1 and 4 = 
- their inferior in the ſubducenc. , therefore the remainder muſt be the 

Rule x. Place your numbers, and begin ame. | | e ae 
as before. 2. According to their re- if 
ſpective value, take one of the next de- 


* 


| The operation alſo may be thus s 


« nomination; out of which ſubſtract, and 8 17 ) 3 (9 units, | 
to the remainder add the minuend, ſet 408 Juz—1 ＋ „ 
ing their ſum underneath. 3. Then add 6 S Yaz 8 $ hundreds. 
what you took, to the next place, on the 1 WW 
left hand, and ſo proceed by this, or the p e, pe PN e 
ſormer rule. e Ay 
That is 8 7 10 Wo 837 
| 40 | 30+ 100 10g | $0 333 
600 = 50 f 1000=— 100 £ W 
2 2 200 | = | 2000+0000—1000 f Jo | 147 
4 > RP Therefore 1648 2537 © | | 8389 7 9 
0 For by adding a ten to the units, and with the remainder, are all the parts of | 
taking it away from the tens, the value the minuend, aud conſequently equal ts i 
e of the number is not changed. = Ty 55 | * | 16a | 
Jy | r | Corollary. Hence addition an rac 
1 OT 975 9 11 and Parts. 3 tion eee to prove each other. 
h | . . Go See the article ADDITION, _ © 
From 5 3 52 E 15 or 841 15 For addition and ſubſtraction are o poſite 
be ' Subſt. 2 93: £393 £29 in all caſes; and what is doud by the 
h. Nan, & f ́̃w d - on undone by the other. 7 
(s | 8 3 d. I. 8. d. | | . N 5 3 
* Tien % 4% 0246: 2 16 Thus, if to 6 And if from 10 
* Subſt. 88 2 23 69 1 5 8 be added . 7 1 
Rem. 177 12 10 10 — 177 ry 12 10 | um ” : 10 54 emain er 18 © 
From 2451. 228. 16d, That is, if 674 10, then 10— 46. 
1 Subſtract 68 AM, bo 6 SUBSTRACTION, in algebra, is performed 
Remains 177 12 19 buy the following general rule. 2 
Theorem. In ſubſtraction, the ſubducend Change the ſigns of the quantity to be 
together with the remainder, is equal to ſubſtracted, into their contrary ſigns, and 
the minuend. | | ' then add it, ſo changed, to the quantity 
ſot For all the parts taken together are equal from which it was to be ſubſtracted „ by 
i to the whole. And if the ſubducend be the rules of addition: the ſum ariſing by 
taken from the minuend, there reſts the this addition, is the remainder. 
OY. remainder. But if a part be taken from For to ſubſtract any quantity, either po- 
20 - the whole, the . will be the other ſitive or negative, is the ſame as to add 
400 part: therefore the ſubducend, together the oppoſite kind. See ADDITION. _ 
425 | | q 1 ” 
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From +5a . 
Subſt, 43 | 34+46 

| — , 

$4—116 

,; , Subſtrat 6@+4x+5y+4 
Rem. —44=-7x -e 


way a decrement is the ſame thing as 


"adding an equal increment. If we take 
away —b from ab, there remains 2 


und if we add h ta a—b, the ſum is 
Bkewiſe a. In general, the ſubſtraction 
of s negative quantity is equivalent to 


adding its poſitive value. See the articles 
QUANTITY, CHARACTER, Ec. 


SUBSTYLAR L1vE, in dialling, the line 
whereon the ſtyle, or gnomon, of a dial 
3s duly erefted. See the articles DIAL 


SUBTANGENT Va curve, in the higher 
metry, is the line TP (pl. CCLXII. 


fig. 3. n 1.) which determines the inter- 
88 


on of the tangent T M, with the 

axis; or, that determines the point where- 

in the tangent cuts the axis prolonged. 
See the article CURVE. 

In any equation, if the value of the ſub · 

tangent comes out poſitive, it is a ſign 


that the points of interſection of the tan - 


gent and axis fall on that ſide of the or- 
2 ante where the vertex of the curve lies, 
as in the parabola and paraboloids : but 

If it comes out negative, the point of in- 


terſection will fall on the contrary fide of 


"the ordinate, in reſpect of the vertex, or 
deginning of the abſciſſa ; as in the hy- 
0 la and hyperboliform figures. And 
"univerſally, in all paraboliform and hy- 
perboliform figures, the ſubtangentis equal 
the exponent of the power of the ordi- 

nate multiplied into the abſciſſa. 
If CB (ibid. no 2.) be an ordinate to 
AB, in any given angle, terminating in 
my curve AC, and AB =x, BC=y, 
and the relation between x and y, that 
, the nature of the curve, be expreſſed 
this equation, x3 —2xxy+bxx— 
 bbx+byy—z*=a; then this will be 
che rule of drawing atangent to it: mul- 
'tiply the terms of the equation by an 
© withmetical progreſſion 3 ſuppoſe, ac- 

- cording to the dimenſions of 5, 
* -a XTX -T; as 
n © o 2 et, 
alſo according to the dimenſions of x, 
 & x?=2xax5+dbxx=bbx+bzy=3*; 
3 2 > Q <a 


- 
U y 8 a * + 
8 1 7 
. 1 
"ter 93 1 


mm 
the former product ſhall be the numetaw 
tor, and the latter, divided by x, the 
_ denominator of a fraction expreſſing the 
length of the ſubtangent BD, which, in 
this eaſe, will be 
thy 
 "3xX—4x3y+2bx—bb, 


r no wi 
It is evident, that to ſubſtract, or take n 


the chord of an arch. See CyorD. 
Hence, the fubtenſe of an angle is a 
right line ſuppoſed to be drawn between 
the two extremities of the arch that mea · 
_ ſures that angle, 2 
SUBTERRANEO US, or SUBTERRA- 
REAN, appellations given to whatever 
is under - ground: thus, naturaliſts ſpeak 
of ſubterraneous fires, damps, &c. See 


te articles Vo,cano, Daur, Sc. 


Subterraneous bodies are more uſually 

called foſſils and minerals; See the ar- 
' ticles Fos$1Ls and MINERALS. ' + + 
SUBTILE, in phyſics, an appellation given 
to whatever is extremely ſmall, fine, and 
delicate ; ſuch as the animal ſpirits, the 
effluvia of odorous bodies, &c. are ſup- 
poled to be. See the articles ANIMAL 
SPIRITS, EFFLUvVIa, &c. 5 


Materia $UBTIL1s, among the carteſians. 


See the article MATERIA, | 
SUBTRIPLE RAT10, is when one num 
ber, or quantity, is contained in anothes 
three times: thus, 2 is ſaid to be ſub- 
triple of 6, as 6 is triple of 2. 
SUBULARIA, in botany, a genus of the 
_ tetradynamia-filiculoſa clak of plants, with 
a tetrapetalous, cruciform flower; its 
fruit is a ſmall bilocular pod, of an ob- 
* cordated figure, containing a few, 
very {mall and roundiſh ſeeds. 3 
SUBULATED, ſomething in the ſhape of 
an aw] : thus, a ſubulated leaf is one of an 
oblong and narrow figure, broadeſt at the 
baſe, and thence gradually decreaſing, 
till it terminates in a point. 
SUCCEDANEUM, in pharmacy, denotes 
a drug ſubſtituted in the place of another, 
in medical compoſition. See the article 
MEDICINE and SUBSTITUTE. | 
SUCCENTURIATI RENEs,' in anato- 
my, the ſame with the capſulz atrabilia- 
ri. See the article CaPsULZ. | 
SUCCESSION, ſucceffio, in philoſophy, an 
idea which we get by reflecting on that 
train of ideas conſtantly following one 
another in our minds, when awake. See 
the article IDza. l 
SUCCESSION, in law, implies a right to 
the whole effects left by a deſundt. 
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80COESSOR, in law, one that ſhcccods, 
or comes in the place of, another. 

It is held, that a fole corporation m 
take an oftate in fee to them ànd their f 
ceeſſors, but not without the word \fucceſ- 

rs : whereas an aggregate corporation 

may take a fee in yes wi 

- preſſing the word ſurteſſorr ; and likewiſe 

may have $-and-chattels' in ſuccel- 
jon. See the article CoxPoR ATION, 

CCINUM; ai; in natural hiſtory. 

See the article AMBER, ' 


| 8UCCISA, i in botany and pharmacy, a 


tes of ſcabioſa, called by ſome * 
mus diaboli, devil's bit; and ſaid to be 
but is little uſed, in the 

reſent practice. 3 

CCORY, cicborium, 5 bony; , 90 

See the article Ciehokiux. Int 
SUCCOTRINE” Tors. See Al ons. 
SUCCUBU 8, a term uſed by ſome imagi- 


nary writers, for a dæmon who aſſumes 


the ſhape of a woman, and as ſuch lies 
. a man; in which ſenſe it ſtands op- 
poſed to incubus; which was a dæmon in 
of a man, that they ſuppoſed to lie 
" Wk a woman. 

- But'the”truthfſ; the ſuccubus is only 

n ſpecies of the incubus, or night ma 
ges the article IncuBus:; 


-WVECULA; in mechanics, a bare axis, or 
cylinder, with ſtaves to move it roumd; 


1: — without: any” tympanum or peritrs- 
- chnmm 
BVCCULENT PLANTS{thoſe whoſe leaves 


are thick, and abound. with. juice. See 
the Artiche PLANT. N 


sb cus, Jie, in rharwaey. See the ' 


"article JUICE.- 
SUCHBEN, 'a"province of China, bond 
ed by that of Xenſi on the north, by oo 
nam and Huquam on the eaſt, 95 


the mountains of India on the weſt: its 
chief town is Chin 8 
$UCK- FISH, rem 
See the article REMORA. 


SUCKERS, in gardening, the ſame wit 


off-ſets. © Ses the article Orp-sETS. 


SUCK ING-PUMP, © See Pune, | 


SUCTION, ſuctio, the ack of ſucking wy 903 


out ex 


1 J 3 


F ictthyology. 


drawing up a fluid, as air, water, milk, 


or the like, by means of the mouth and 


hangs. ' 7 

There dre many effects vulgarly atteibut- 

R.. to ſuction, which, in reality, have 
f different cauſes. As when any one 


water, or any other liquor, up thro” - 


ws pipe, it is commonly thought, that by 


that action the 885 an the air uo 


8D 
ice bis mouth, and that the water, which! 
is contigudus to it, "follows it by a' Kind 
of a ion, as if the ait and water hup 
together 3 and others 85 that the har” 
[moves inte the mouth of the 2 
the water more p de after the air, to 
vent a vacuum, which, they ſay, ks 
x 4 hors : 
phænomenon is only, that the air and at- 
.moſphere preſſes, with its whole weig 
uniform on the ſurface of the liquor in 
the veſlel ; and, conſequently, e 
any one part of the water to ri 
than the other there: and if a pipe be Be 
in, of any tolerable large bore, and 


m_ 


# 
* 


open at both ends, Seay water will cls | 


within the pipe to the ſame height as with- 
out, and, indeed, a little higher, becauſe 
the preſſure of the air within the pipe is a 
| little taken off by bearing againſt” the 
-  fides of the pipe. "Now" when any 
applies his mouth to the up 
fir 
un 


* — 
— 


pipe, and ſucks, his lips (of 
cloſe the pipe, thatno' 05 can ak 
them and it; and, by the vo *. fd 
tion of the ſpirits m the 7 
vity of his thorax, or breaſt, is opened 
and enlarged; by 


9 „ 


ſpace to dilate itſelf in, and, conſequen 
_ © cannot preſs ſo ſtrongly againſt the upper 
end of the pipe, as it did before the cavity 


of the thorax was ſo enlarged, and when 


its ſpring bent, And that weight or 
| ſure being now taken off by the lips of 
by. 3 the air gravitates on the furface 

of the water, but cannot do ſo on the up- 
per orifice of che pipe, becauſe the jun- 


it cannot preſs o hard againſt the u 
- orifice of the pipe, as the water wi 


end ofthe 
— 5 — 1 


Which means 5 air, 
included there, Rane a much 32 
ly, 


the weight of the Whole atmoſphere Li 


755 


whereas the true cauſe of this 


the man that fucks, the equilibrium is de- 


ture of the lips takes it off; and the ring Do 1 
- "of the air included in the thorax, I 


| ing 
cheu and Yunam on the ſouth, and Ty 


- weakened by the dilatation of its 97. ; ; 


againſt the lower, and, conſequently; b. 


water muſt be forced up into the pi pl ipe.Ivis 
much the ſame thing in the ſu 


common pump : the ſucker being 


the barrel of the pump; and, conſe-. 


equilibrium, 


SUCULA, or SUCCULA, See guccur g. 


SUDAMINA, little heat pimples in the 


ſkin, like the millet-grains, frequent in 
youth, eſpecially thoſe, of a hot remperas: 
inent, and that ule much exerciſe. 


WDATORY, 


2 


ion "of a ; 


tiphit, . 5 
takes off entirely the preſſure of che bs 5 
ſphere on the ſurface of the Water Within 


quently, the atmo phere, by its eight, 12 
muſt force the water vp to make the _ 


. 8 
> Ke 
x: Ss *. 


9 ö r 
ky * 
; . i 
8 
PN * P 2 - . 
SUDATORY, fuer à name given 
Om 


1 the antient Romans to their hot or 
Mpeating : rooms ; ſometi alſo called 
 * Jaconica. See the article B Arn. 

SUDBURY, a 23 of Suffolk, 


teen miles ſouth of Bury | 
M ſends two members to r. 5 
SUDER-KO PING, à town of, Sweden, 


in the province of Gothland, ninety 


; : miles ſouth-weſt of Stockholm. | 


34 


article SWS ar. 9. ty 

- SUDNOR ANGLICANUS, the SWEATING= 
+. SICKNESS, a diſeaſe ſo called from its 
5 „ e "Aſt in England, in the year 
2483. a 0 

It ſeized different patients in different 
manners; for. in ſome it firſt appeared 
With a pain in the neck, ſcapula, legs, 
or arms; whilſt others perceived only a 
. kind of warm vapour, or flatulence, 
running through thoſe parts. And theſe 
_. Hmptoms were ſuddenly ſucceeded by a 
uſe ſweat, which the patient could not 


Arit warm, and were ſoonafter ſeized with 


. itſelf to the extremities of the body. An 
.  Intolerable thirſt, reſtleſſneſs, and indiſ- 


mach, were the next ſymptoms, which 


-. delirium, in which the patient was very 
trifling and talkative; and after theſe, a 
. kind of extenuation of the body, and an 
wrreſiſtable neceſſity of leeping. 
ordered, and the choice of ſalutary ali- 
ments and drinks. No crude pot-herbs 
nor ſallads are to be uſed, becauſe they 
ma have received a noxious quality from 
te air; or, if they are uſed, they Are to 
be previouſly waſhed with warm water. 
SUDORIFIC, in pharmacy, an appella- 
tion given to any medicine that cauſes or 
promotes ſweat. See SWEAT. 


rt of the common diſpenſatories. A 
ew medicines well choſen, might ſupply 
the place of all theſe ; and of theſe, the 
Principal one would prove to be cam- 


wder, lapis contrayerva, and the like. 
- The ſame e yaa gives the following 
eaſy meth 


ed camphor, beat it in a marble-mortar, 


L 30444 


SUDOR, swr, in phyfiology. See the 


Account for. The internal parts became 


An incredible heat, which thence diffuſed 


poſition of the heart, liver, and ftoma- 
were ſucceeded by an exceſſive head-ach, a _ 


For preventing this diſeaſe, temperance is : 


Suqdorific, perſpirative, and alexipharmic 
medicines, ſays Dr. Shaw, make a large 


Y gab which trial will always ſhew to 
BY, greatly ſuperior to bezoar, Gaſcoign' x 


of preparing a fate and ef- 


8 


fectual ſudorific : take an ounce of refin- 
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SE 
with two ounces, of blanched almonds; 
till it be reduced to à ſmooth and even 
0 pub: This may be formed into pills; or 
boluſes, and given, according to the 
| ſtrength of the patient, and other conſi- 
derations, from three grains to forty. . 
SUET, ſevum, or ſebum, in anatomy, the 
- folid fat found in ſeveral. animals, as 
\ ſheep, oxen, Cc. but not in the human 
1 - See the article Fr. 
It is oh, the ſeyum that tallow is made; 
a— article TALLOw. , 

a port-town of Egypt, fituated at 
te bottom of the Red 4 ſeventy miles 
. eaſt of Cairo: it is from this town that 
the itthmus of Suez, which joins Africa 
to Aha, takes its name, . 
SUFFERANCE, or Bill of SUrFERANCE, 

See the article BiLL. POE I 
SUFFITUS, in medicine, the ſame with 
| fumigation. See FUMIGATION. 
SUFFOCATION, in medicine, the pri- 
vation of reſpiration, or breathing z which 
is ſometimes occaſioned by a congeſtion of 
blood in the lungs, ſo as to prevent the 
ingreſs of the air. See As Tuua, 
INZY, CATARRH, &c. 4 
e fumes of wine, or other ſtrong li- 
quors, when boiling, likewiſe cauſe ſuf- 
ocation ; as do the fumes of lime, char- 
coal, antimony, ſulphur, vitriol, ſpirit 
r o 
SUFFOCATION of the womb, or matrix, is 
a diſeaſe pretty frequent in women, call- 
ed alſo fits of the mother. See the article 


1 9 


>MLSTRAIC\. Ta ora 
In this the patient imagines a malignant 
vapour riſing from the matrix, and fo 
prefling againſt the lungs and diaphragm, 
as to prevent the free motion neceſſary to 
_ rreſpiration. n. 
SUFFOCATIVE CATARRH. See the ar- 


ticle CAT ARRKH. | 
SUFFOLK, a mate of England, bound- 
ed by Norfolk on the north, by the Ger- 


man ſea on the eaſt, by Eſſex, from 
- which it is ſeparated by the river Maning- 
tree, on the ſouth, and by Cambridge- 
ſhire on the weſt 3 being ſixty two miles 
long, and twenty-eight broad. 


- SUFFRAGAN, an appellation given to 


ſimple biſhops, with reſpect to arch- 
_ biſkops, on whom they depend, and to 
whom appeals lie from the biſhop's courts. 
See the articles AXCHBISHOP, BiSHO?P, 

Court, Sc. | Y | 
ſuffragan 


Sometimes, indeed, the term 
_ bgnities a co adjutor, or afliftant-biſbop. 
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VOFFRAGE, ſuffragium, dendtes a vote 


given in an afſembly, where lomething is 


2 % 


deliberated on, or where a perſon is 


4 


elected to an office or benefice, 
_ © an-under-ſhrub, or the loweſt kind of 
woody plants, as lavender, rue, Sc. 


— 


SUFFUMIGATION, or FUMIGATION, 
See the article FUM1GATION. - 5 

SUFBUSION; in medicine, the ſame 
a a cataraQt.' See CATARACT. © 
SUGAR, ee in patural hiſtory, 
is properſy the eſſential falt of the ſugar - 
cane, as tartar is of the grad; e. 
The fugar-cane is a genus of the frian- 
- whereof is compoſed of two valves, equal 
in ſize; and without awns3 they are of a 
lanceolated figure, hollowed, erect, and 


with 


every flower containing within it a ſin 
_ oblong, and acuminated ſeed. | 
This plant riſes to eight, nine, or more 
feet high; the ſtalk, or cane, being round, 
jointed, and two or three inches in dia- 


meter at the bottom: the joints are three 


or four inches aſunder, and in a rich ſoil 
more : the leaves are long and narrow, 
and of a yellowiſh green colour as is 
alſo the ſtalk itſelf, the top of which is 
ornamented with a panicle, or cluſter of 


in many parts of the Eaſt-indies, in the 
Canary-iſlands, and in the warmer cli- 
mates of America. See plate CCLXIII. 
letters A, A. 1 
They propagate the ſugar- cane, by plant- 

- ing cuttings of it in the ground in fur- 
rows, dug parallel for that purpoſe; the 
cuttings are laid level and even, and are 
covered up with earth; they ſoon ſhoot 


the ground is to be kept clear, at times, 
from weeds, and the canes grow ſo 
quick, that in eight, ten, or twelve 
months, they are fit to cut for making 
of ſugar from them. The manner of 
doing it is thus: they cut off the reeds 
at one of the joints near the roots; they 
are then cleared of the leaves, and tied 
3 in bundles, and ſent to the mills, 

w 


three rollers of an equal ſize, and all 
- armed with iron- plates, where the canes 
are to paſs between them; only the mid- 


give the larger ſweep to the two poles to 


* 


* 
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EX, among botaniſts, denotes | 


elaſs of plants, the corolla 


acuminated: there is no pericarpium; 


gle, 


of arundinaceous flowers, two or three 
feet in length. It grows ſpontaneouſly 


ich are worked either by water or 
+ © horſes. The ſugar-mill is compoled of 


dle roller is much higher than the reſt, to 


Which the horſes ace yoked. This great 


4 2 
* . 
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| roll! in the middle is furniſhed with à 
cog full of teeth, which catch the notches 
in the two ſide rollers, and force 
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i 
about to bruiſe the canes, . 
quite round the great roller, 8 
out dry and ſqueesed from all t 2 
which runs into a veſſel or back under 
the mill, and is thence conveyed through 
a narrow ſpout into the firſt boĩler, inthe - 
manner repreſented, ibid. let. B, C, © 3 
After the juice is let out of the firſt vel. 
ſel, it is received into another, in which, ©: 
it is boiled more briſkly, and ſeummed 
from time to time with a large kind 
of | ſpoon, pierced with holes to let 
the liquor through, while it retains the 
ſcum and foulneſs ſeparated” from it in 
boikng: towards the end of this boiling, 
they throw into it à ſtrong lixivium ok 
wood: aſhes, with ſome quick lime among 
it z this greatly promotes the ſeparation 
of the fouineis that yet remains among 
it; and, after it has boiled ſome time 
with this addition, they ſtrain it off. The 
feces leſt in the cloths make a+ kind f 
wine, when fermented properly with 
water. The ſtrained liquor, Which is 
now tolerably clean, is let into a thirxd 
boiler, in which it is boiled don to Ee 
conſiſtence of ſugar over a very briſł fre, 
the people who attend it neuen ſtirs, I 
ring and ſcumming itt. 
Great caution is to be uſed that the'boil- 
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ing matter does not riſe over the ſides of __ 7 1 
the veſſel, which would be of very dan- 
gerous conſequence: they prevent this by, i 
taking up quantities of the boiling mat 
ter with a ladle, lifting it up high, ane 
letting it run in again, and by nom ank 
then adding a ſmall piece of butter, , 8 
fat of ſome kind; which takes down the 


bubbling almoſt inſtantaneouſſy. The, 
out new plants from their knots or joints; 


are very careful that no lemon-juice, & ö 
any other acid of that kind, comes near ñ 
the veſſels, a very ſmall admixture of that 
being ſufficient: to keep the matter from 
granulating. When the liquor is boiled 
enough, which is known by its conere t, 
ing, on throwing a ſpoonſul of it up intęg 
the ait, it is then let out into a fou 
veſſel, under which there is a very gentle 
fire, only kept up that it may have leiſure - 3 
to granulate; when it has begun togra- 
nulate, it is let out of this laſt boiler into 
a kind of conic earthen veſſels, open t 


both ends; the wideſt aperture is places _ 
upwards, and the ſmaller end down» 


wards, its aperture being ſtopped with a - 
wooden 8 is left r veſſels - | 
twenty. four hours to concrete; after is 
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mey are removed into ſugar houſes, and 
ure there aranged in regular order, with 


n veſſel of earthen-ware under each; the 


plug is chen taken out of the bottom aper- 


turs A each, and they are left in this 


- condition for about forty days, that all the 
thick liquor, or melaſſes, may run from 


them: after they have ſtood thus long to 


drain of themſelves, a quantity of clay is 
diluted, with water, into a thin paſte, 
und this is poured on the top of every 


parcel of ſugar in the veſſels, ſo as to 


cover it two or three inches deep. This 
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this comes over a liquor, at firſt limpid 


Water, by degrees, all leaves the clay, ; 
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off, and the fi 


veſſels placed underneath to receive it. 
When the 1 


preparation of the ſugar 


is no finiſhed; they ſhake it out of the 
voſſels, and, cutting it into lumps, which 


by. . 
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are of a dirty, browniſh, or greyiſh co- 
they put it up in hogſheads, and 
other e . under the name of grey or 


brown ſugar. The ſugar, in this ſtate, 
ought to be dry, not unftuous, and to 


of 
# 


have no taſte of ere The liquor 


which has run from the ſugar in ſtand- 


and penetrating into the maſs of ſugar, 
runs through it, and carries off yet more 
oß this foul thick liquid with it, into the 


is quite dry, it is taken 


Ang, is boiled to a conſiſtence, and ſold 
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under the name of melaſſes, or treacle ; 


this affords, by fermentation, a very clean 


and good ſpirit. See MELassEs. 
This coarſe ſugar is afterwards refined to 
Various degrees of purity by new ſolu- 
tions, and is ſold at different prices, and 
under different names, according to the 


degree of purity it is brought to. Our 
ſugar refiners firſt diſſolve it in water, 


then clarify the ſolution by boiling with 
{whites of eggs and deſpumation ; and 
after due evaporation, pour it into moulds; 
; where the fluid part being drained off, and 


conſiſtence. 


ſeveral ſpecies of maples affor 
which boils into good ſugar. But 
the great quantity of it yielded by the 
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and colourleſs, afterwards reddiſh, and, 


- finally, of an empyreumatic ſmell, in 
quantity not leſs than ſix ounces; this 
is partly of an acid, partly of an alka- 
line and urinous taſte; aſter this comes 


over a thick and reddiſh oil, in quantity 


about three drachms; and then more 


than an ounce of a brown oil of a thicker 
The remainder in the re- 
tort, calcined and lixiviated, yields a 
drachm of a pure alkaline ſalt. 
Sugar is a true ſalt, and when perfectly 
pure, after ſolution, it concretes into re- 
gular cryſtals; theſe are of a+ priſmatic 
figure, and conſiſt of eight plain ſurfaces, - 
in two of which the oppoſite baſes are 
equal and parallel, the ral are parallelo- 
grams. In its natural ſtate, it manifeſts 


not the leaſt token of any thing, either 
acid or alkaline. 


| It is inflammable, in a 
great degree, burning with a very briſk 
white flame. It diſſolves, with the ut- 


| moſt readineſs, in all aqueous menſtru- 
ums, but very difficultly in ſpirituous or 
_ oily liquors ; mixed with water, it, after 


a time, ferments, and acquires a vinous 


flavour; and at this time an inflam- 


mable ſpirit, like that of wine, may be 
drawn from it in a conſiderable quantity. 
Many other plants and trees might be 
found which would yield ſugar : thus 
a juice 


lugar- cane, and its eaſy culture, renders 


it unneceſſary to look farther after what 
it ſo abundantly ſupplies us with. 5 


The uſes of ſugar, as a ſweetner, are 


the ſugar concreted, its ſurface is covered 
With moiſt clay, as before. The ſugar 


thus once refined, by repetition of the 


_ | proceſs, becomes the double refined ſu- 


HE 


dias pure or impure. 


A pound of ſugar purified to the higheſt 


gar of the ſhops. The candy- ſugar, or 


that in eryſtals, is prepared by boiling 


down ſolutions of fugar to a certain pitch, 
and then removing them into a hot room, 
with ticks placed acroſs the veſſel for the 
ſugar to ſhoot upon : and theſe cryſtals 
prove of a white or brown colour, ac- 


% 


cording. as the ſugar uſed in the proceſs 


* 


degree, and diſtilled in a retort, yields 
fr about half an ounce of a limpid, in- 


fipid phlegm, without ſmell ; and after 


ww 
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ſufficiently known: it promotes the union 
of diſtilled oils with watery liquors, and 
prevents the ſeparation of the butyrace- 


ons parts from milk; and hence it is 


ſuppoſed to unite the unctuous part of 
the food with the animal juices. Sugar 
is not only innocent, but reconciles to 
the palate and ſtomach ſubſtances of 
themſelves diſguſtfu] to both; and the 


- Impure ſorts, in conſequence of their con- 


taining an unctuous or oily matter, proye 


emollient and laxative. The cryſtals are 


the moſt difficult of ſolution; and con- 
ſequently are moſt proper, where this lu- 
bricating ſweet is wanted to diſſolve 
flowly in the mouth. © . 

The medicinal preparations of ſugar. are, 
1. Sugar of roſes, ſaccharum roſaceum, thus 
made ; take of red · roſe buds, freed from 


the heels, and haſtily dried, one ounce; 


and of double refined ſugar, ons pound: 
. | reduce 
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reduce them ſeparately into powder, then , mind. 5˙ It ĩs uſed for a petition tothe 
mix and moiſten them with water, that _ King, or any perſon of dignity ; where 
they may be formed into troches, which a lord diſtrains his tenant for, ſuit, and 
are to be dried with a gentle heat. none is due; in this caſe, the party-may 
2. Red ſugar of roſes, ſaccharum roſatum have anf attachment againſt Him (o ap- 
rubrum, is made thus: take of White pear in the king's court. Shit of the 4 
ſugar, one pound; juice of red- roles, King's peace, is an action brought againſt 
four ounces ; and red-roſes dried, one à perion for e ee 
- ounce :- boil the ſugar hund juice over a as in the caſe of treaſons, felonies, or 
gentle fire, till the juice Mimoſt all eva- treſpaſſes. See ACTION, COURT, Ce. 
porated; then throw in i roſes re- SULT-SILVER, a (mall ſum paid in ſomne 
duced to a very fine pod Pur out manors, to excuſe the appearance f, 
the matter upon 2 marble, orm it freeholders at their lord's counts. 'See thbe 
into lozenges according to ar article Cor. 
Theſe preparations are chieſty Mahued for . SULDY, a town of France, ſituated on 
| their agreeableneſs to the eye al palate: the river Loire, twenty miles ſouth-eaſt 
ſome likewiie eſteem; them, mellicinally, of Orleans. 
as light reſtringents; and look upon them, SUEMONA, or SoluomA, à tow•n of 
not undeſervedly, as an excellent addi- the hither Abruzzo, in the kingdom of 
tion to milk, in phthiſical ande hectic Naples; eaſt long. 150, north lat. 496 
caſes. Some have been accuſtomed to SULPHUR, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 
add a portion of acid, which improves + foſſils, defined to be aun, lolid; but fri- 
their colour, but at the ſame time ren- able foſſile bodies; melting with a mj, 
ders them leſs proper to be uſed with heat, when fixed in the open ain burn- 8 
milk ing almeſk; wholly away Wich a blue 
3. Batley- ſugar, ſdecharum thardeatum flame, and noxious vapour; and indued 
ſtu penidiatum, is made by boiling white With an elegtric power, and not dif- 
ſugar in barley- water, i. 6. a decoction ſoluble in acids. RE? 
pol barley, till it acquires-ſuch a conſil- Some have uled the word ſulphur as 4 
tence, as that it may be drawn out, and name for the whole ſeries of inflammable Bi 
twiſted into threads or; ſtringsn this is bodies, but as we have alſo been uſed to 
rarely prepared by the apothecaries, or | dilngu+th thoſe, of a particular Ring by 
cenlidered/as a medicine. ; +); the ſame name, it ſeems much more - 
Sucat of lead, ſaccharum ſaturni. See the eligible to reſtrain that namento thoſe 
article Saccüa Ru. bodies, and to give ſome other, for the 
SUGILLATION, in medicine, an extra- more general claſſe... 
voaſation of blood in the coats of the eye, Ihe word ſulphur, in this acesptstion, 
- which a firſt appears of a reddiſh colour, becomes the name of. a regular genus 
and afterwards livid er black. If the of. foſſils, of which there are fourknown 
diſorder is great, bleeding and purging ſpeęies. 1. The yellow native fulphur, 
are proper, as are diſcutients. The fol- which, in gits pureſt ſtate is of d pee 
. lowing cataplaſm is ſaid to be very good: ſtraw colour, and as peflueid as he e 
. Take of comfry- root, fix ounces; of amber; but is more frequentiy found 8 
8 ſolomon's ſeal, two ounces.;:/ of elder- coarſer, and more opake. It is end in 
| flowers, one ounce and a half; of bean- the gold mines of Peru, in Hungary, 
flour, one ounce; let all theſe be boiled and in ſome other places. The green 
in a ſufficient quantity of ſpring- water. native ſulphur. This is hanger than the 4 
The decoction may be uſad;as a fotus, other, and is uſually found in fmall 
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and the ingredients for a eataplaſm. maſſes compoſed of ſeveral eruſts. It is 3 ; | 
SUILLUS, in botany, the ſame with the found, ſo far. as is yet known, onyx 


boletus. See BOLETUS 1 + about mount Veſuvius. 3. Phe grey 

- SUIT; in law, is uſed in different ſenſes, native, ſulphur, which is common in Ice 
as, 1. For an action, whether perſonal land, and many other places, and is 

or real. 2. Suit of court, or ſuit' ſer- the eoarſeſt and worſt of all the Kinds. 

vice, which is an attendance the tenant And, 4. the moſt rare and beautiful of 

owes to his lord's court. 3. Suit-cove- all the kinds, the red native fulphur. 

* .'» nant,: where a perſon has covenanted to) This is of a fine glowing red, ne ein- 
do ſervice in the court of the lord. nabar, and very bright and tranſparent, 

4. Suit-cuſtom, which iS where one and and is found, fo far, as-is yet Eno vn, 1 
bis anceſtovs have owed ſuit time out of only 112 gold mines af Peru. 
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liable to great cheats in regard to it, it 


in oblong eylindric rolls of a yellow co- 
Jour, ſometimes with, and ſometimes 


Without, an admixture of greeniſh. The 

Fellow contains; leſs, the greeniſh more, 
- of the vitriolic falt mixed with it; it is 
friable, and affords a fort of crackling 
noiſe, when rubbed betweep the fingers; 
It is very eaſily reduced to powder, and 
” melts with a ſmall degree of heat. 
may be totally tublimed, in a cloſe veſſel, 
without alteration, It takes fire on be- 
ing brought into conta with a burn- 
25 ing coal, or any ignited matter; and 

wy 


It 


n pure and genuine, for we are 


does not burn away very quickly, but 


continues à conſiderable time, emitting 
a deep blue flame. It is to be choſen 
for internal uſe of the pureſt and bright- 
- eſt yellow, light, eaſily broken, and ap- 


83 very bright and gloſſy where it 
wreaks. If it be for making oil of ſul- 


.  phur, the greeniſh rolls are the beſt, as 
containing moſt acid. 
This kind of ſulphur is ſeparated, | by 
means of fire, from various minerals, 
which are found naturally to contain it. 


The greateſt part of what we have, is 


way of diſtillation. 


made from the common vitriolic pyrites, 
the lame mineral yielding both ſulphur 
and vitriol, and often alum. They firſt 
give it a degree of fire ſufficient-to melt 
the ſulphur it contains, and, when this 
is all run out into veſſels prepared to re- 
veive it, they expoſe the remaining matter 
to the air, after which they boil it in 


water, and obtain from the lixivium the 


common green vitriol or copperas z and 
'- after allthis is obtained, by adding an 
alkali to the fame liquor, they get alum 


from it. See ViTR1OL and ALUM. 


;Suiphur, under whichever of theſe forms 
it appears, is ſtill the ſame in all its cha - 
racters ; it diſſolves in oils, and alka- 
line ſubſtances; it grows red when 


melted, but turns yellow again when it 


eools; it affords an acid, the ſame with 


that of vitriol, if its fumes in burnin 


be catched in a proper manner; but it 


will not yield this acid by the common 


* 1 3 „„ 
„„ 
Bot belides theſe native kinds of ſulphur, 
= there is a factitious ſort, by far the moſt 
common in the ſhops, ſeparated from 
__ extraneous matters by means of fire. It 
is ſometimes met with in very large 
maſſes, and called fulphur in the cake; 

but what we moſt frequently fee of it is 


Co 


- of gun-powger, it is of great 


8 wi. kb 


tion in it; but this is the only metal that 
eſcapes its effects. Thrown upon filver 
heated red hot, the metal immediately 
melts, and, if taken from the fire as ſoon 


as it does ſo, it will be found, when cold, 


to reſemble lead rather than what it really 


perfectly, 
and cuts eafily with anife; but it is of a 


is. It retains its malleabilt 


dull bluiſh colour, It is, however, eaſily 


reduced again to its proper appearance; 


for there gquires no more to this, than 


the keeping it a few minutes in a ſtron 


fire to Burn away the ſulphur. If the 
heat is ſlackened towards the end of this 


uniform maſs, but will riſe up in ſmall 
ſprigs all over the ſurface in a' ve 


beautiful manner, reſembling the branch- 
es of ſilver, ſometimes ſeen on the ſur- 
face of ores. Tin melted with brimſtone, 


if the metal be firſt granulated, and the 


brimſtone added in powder in three times 
its quantity, deflagrates as if nitre had 
been mixed with it. The remainder be- 


comes ſolid, while yet in the fire, and, 
when cold, is a brittle” regulus of the 


colour of lead, and greatly reſembling a 
ſemi-metal in its qualities. Tin may in- 


deed be wholly turned into ſcoria by 


burning it with additional parcels of 


ſulphur. Sulphur melted along with 


lead deſtroys its malleability, as much 


as it does that of tin. It becomes hard 
and 2 very difficult of fuſion, 


ſuſion, the filver will not fall into one 


and loſes the appearance of lead; being, 


in the regulus thus obtained, compoied 
of broad, bright, and glittering particles. 
pper melts immedlately upon 


being 
made red-hot, if brimſtone be added to 
it ; and becomes a black friable ſub · 


ſtance. Iron of all other metals melts 


the moſt freely and readily with the 


particles diſſolved by the ſulphur into a 
ſpongy ſcoria. Regulus of antimony 


melted with ſulphur returns to common 


crude antimony again. Bizmuth melted 
with it aſſumes the appearance of anti- 
mony, and inſtead of broad flakes js 


found to be compoſed of needles or, ſtriæ 


running acroſs one another. Zink ſuffers 
leſs change from it, and mixes indeed 


ſulphur, but it does not freely part with _ 
it again. A red-hot. iron applied to a 


roll of falphur immediately throws off 


leſs eaſily with it; it at length becomes 


darker- coloured, and more brittle. 


chemiſtry, metallurgy, and the making 
3 \ . — ſervice 
for 


my 


8 


ulphur in medicine, 


Uſes and preparations of SULPHUR. Beſides 
it the rent uſe off 
Sulphur, melted with gold, provided that 

| muctal be pure, makes no fort of altery- 
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for whitening filks, and woollen ſtuffs; aqua ſulphurata, is made thus: take 

for which purpoſe, its vapour is con- common water one quart, of pure ſulphar 

trived to be received by them: its va- half a pound, ſet à part 6f the ſulphue 

pour alſo whitens red roſes.; and even on fire in an iron ladle,” and ſuſpend it 
young rooks, taken out of their neſts, in that ſtate over the water in a cloſe 
and expoſed thereto,” become perfectly veſſel ; let the remainder of the ſulphur 


white: it has alſo the ſame effect upon 
gold, which may be reſtored to its co- 
- Jour, by boiling it in water with tartar : 


be afterwards fired and ſuſpended in the 
ſame manner, and ' when the operation 


is over, the water will have acquired a 


and, laſtly, its fumes check and prevent 


ſharp acid taſte, and is to be reſerved 


fermentation; on Which account, it is 
much uſed by wine-coopers. a 
As to the medicinal virtues of ſulphur, 
it is given, in its crude ftate with great 
ſuccels in diſeaſes of the lungs. It 
ſtrengthens and cleanſes them, and pro- 
motes expectoration, and has at all times 
been famous for its virtues againſt cu - 
taneous diſeaſes. It generally proves a 
little looſening to the bowels; and in- 
_  ' creaſes the diſcharges by perſpiration 3; it 
even communicates its ſmell to the per- 
ipired matter for a conſiderable time after 
taking it, and will often blacken gold 
or filver that is worn by people who take 
any conſiderable quantity of it. | 
The preparations of ſulphur, i moſt 
frequent uſe in the ſhops, are, 1. Flowers 
of ſulphur, flores ſulphuris,/ a good pec- 
toral medicine. See the article 'FLos. 
2. Precipitated ſulphur, commonly called 
mils of ſulphur, made by boiling flowers 
of ſulphur, with thrice their weight of 
quick lime, till the ſulphur is diffolved ; - 
and then filtering the ſolution through 
paper, let a precipitation be made with 
weak ſpirit of vitriol; and laſtly, by waſn- 
ing the precipitated pow-der found at the 
bottom of the veſſel, till it becomes quite 
inſipid. This is good in all uſes, where- 


for uſe. The moſt commodious vellel 
for making this is a large glaſs receiver 
fitted with a wooden plug, into which 
the handle of the ladle may be fixed ; 
as ſoon as the ſulphur is fired, the ladle 
is to be thruſt ſo far into the receiver, 1 
that the plug may come to ſtop the - 4 
aperture, and the covering the mouth *: | 
over this with a wet eloth will be fat. * 
"cient to keep in the fumes. 33 
This is the liquor called by ſome au- 
*thors gas ſulphuris ; it is an agreeable 
acid, and is good in malignant and pe- 
techial fevers, given in the common 
drink. It quenches thirſt, and cools tus 
mouth and tongue. | e 
SULPHUR-WORT, in botany, a name by ll 
which ſome call pencedanum. See the 7 
article PEUCEDANUM. © Wo 8 
SULTAN, or SOLDAN, a title of honopr, 
given to the emperor of the Turks. The 
wife of a ſultan is called ſultana, and _ 
the favourite one hhaſeki- ſultana, 3. e. 
the private ſultana. {204 
SULTZBACH, or SULTsBACH, a City 
of Bavaria, thirty-two miles north _ 
Ratiſbon, ſubje& to the duke of Neuburg. 
SUM, 'SUMMa, in mathematics, ſignifies _—_ 
the quantity that ariſes from the addition 
of two or more magnitudes, numbers, 


i 


. 


flour times their wei 


in ſulphur in ſubſtance, or its flowers, 


are uſed; its doſe being from ten grains 
to two ſcruples. 3. Balſam of ſulphur 
is made by boiling flowers of ſulphur in 
ght of oil of olive, 
in a pot lightly covered, till the oil and 
ſulphur are united into the conſiſtence 


of a balſam : and in the ſame manner 


qa balſam of ſulphur be prepared with 
bar 


does-tar. This, though highly ex- 


or quantities together. See ADDITION, 
The ſum of an equation is, when the 


abſolute number being brought over to 


tolled as a pectoral by ſome authors, 
ought to be given with great caution ; 
ſince its. acrimony mult render it mju- 


rious to weak lungs. 4. Spirit or oil of 


ſulphur is an acid, obtained by retaining 


in any manner the vapours of burning 


ſulphur; it is wholly the ſame with that 


of vitriol ; being an agreeable acid, and 


| good in every cafe in Which the ſpirit of 


vitriol is fo, 5 Sulphurated water, 


UMACH, rbus, W a 
o 


the other ſide of the equation, with a 
contrary ſign, the whole becomes equal 


to o: thus, the ſum of the equation 
* —r2x* +41 X =42zi8x3 12 ＋ 
41x—42=0. See EQUATION. - | 


pentandria- trigynia cla 
flower of which conſiſts of five bvate- 


acuminate and erecto- atent petals, twice 
as large as the cup; its fruit is a ori- 


aceous roundiſh berry, with only one 


cell, containing a ſingle roundiſh, and 
oſſeous ſeed. © 17215 BITES 


This genus comprehends the rhus an 
texicodendron o 


globpſez 


„ 
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enus of the 
plants, the 


Tournefort, and the 
vernix of Kcempfer'; the berry of the 
rbus is hairy, and the keryel or ſeed is 


"| - SUM 

- berry. ſmooth, but ſtriated, and the 
nucleus compreſſed and ſulcated: and the 
vernix has the fluctifications on different 


has the 


7 - 


plants of the ſame ſpecies. 
The feeds, or' berries, of 


have formerly been preſcribed in this in- 
tention, but are now unknown in the 


mops. Their chief uſe, at preſent, is in 
the preparation of morocco, and other 


leather, See Morocco and LEATHER. 
Artie - Suu ach, coriaria, in botany, See 
tthe article CORIARIA, I 
Fenetian SUMACH, cotinus, in botany. 
Ses the article Cor ixus. | 
SUMATRA, an iſland in the Ea 


dien 


enaſt long. and between 53 30 north lat. 
and 5 3% ſouth. lat. extending from 
miles long, and from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty broad. 
;SUMEREIN, a town of lower H 
fifteen miles ſouth of Preſburg, ſubject 
to the houſe of Auſtria, - NP 
SUMMARY, in matters of literature, the 
- +. fame with, abridgment. / See the article 
___ ABRIDGMENT\ - 
Summary, however, is 
table of contents, placed at the beginning 


treated of therein. 
SU N | 
thematies. See the article CALCULUS. 


See Book. 


dommencing in theſe northern regions 
on the day the ſun enters Cancer, and 
ending when he quits Virgo. Or, more 
ſrictly and univerſally, the ſummer. be- 


ends on the day, when his diſtance is a 
mean betwixt the greateſt and ſmalleſt. 


| 
47 


7 beginning of. winter. See SEASONS. 


the firſt that is laid over columns and 
Fault; or it is the fone which, being 


lewed to; receive the firſt haunce of a 
ebend. 


b a ie 
SUMMER, in carpentry, is a large piece of 
timber which being ſupported on two 
ſtone piers or poſts, ſerves as a lintel to a 
i -deor, window, G cce .. 
Suni, the top or vertex of any body, 
2 19 figure 3 As of Aa. triangle, cone, pyra- 


— * 
r wa Reds 
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the common 
„fumach, are moderately aſtringent ; and 


ocean, ſituated between 93“ and 104? 


north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt, nine hundred 


ungary, 


often uſed fo 
|, of books, |to;/ſhew the principal heads 
ATORIUS calcuLvus; in ma- 
SUMMER, one af the ſeaſons of the year, 


.. » gins-on the day when the {ſun's meridian _ 
K — ſrom the zenith is the leaſt; and 
T Phe end of ſummer coincides with the 
SOMMER, in architecture, is a large ſtone, 
pPilaſters, in beginning to make a croſs 


laid over a piedreit or column, is hol- 


+ - 
4 


| gun 
SUMMIT of Fleauerg, the ſame with tlie 
. antherz, or apices, See Au TEX. 
SUMMONS, in law, a citing or calling a 
perſon to any court, to anſwer a com- 
plaint, or even to give in his evidence. 
There muſt always be a ſummons in real 
actions, whereby the ſheriff warns the 
party to appear at a- day on the tenants 
and ; allo fourteen: days before the re- 
turn, proclamation. is to be made thereof, 
in order that the grand cape may iſſue. 
SUMMONS and SEVERANCE, See the ar- 
tile Stern de 
SUMMUM Boxum, in «thics, See the 
articles GOoD and HaPPINESS.,,. 
SUMPTUARY Laws, leges fumptuarie, 
are laws made to reſtrain exceſs in ap- 
parel, coſtly furniture, eating, &c.- 
SUN, ſol, O in aſtronomy, the great lu- 
minary which enlightens the world, and 
by its preſence, conſtitutes day. See the 
articles Dax and Diu NI. 
The ſun is the principal ſource of heat 
upon the earth's ſurface, and the confines 
of the earth and atmoſphere : without 
this, ſays Dr. 3 the bodies upon 
0 2 would doubtleſs grow fixed, 
rigid and lifeleſs ; it being the ſolar heat 
that ſtirs within them, as the main ſpring 
of their actions ; cauſing all the opera- 
tions in the animal, vegetable, and mi- 
neral kingdoms ; and hence- alſo, the 
ocean and atmoſphere continue in a 
fluid ſtate. See Fike and HEAT, . 
Sir Iſaac Newton, in his optics, gives 
N e reaſons to ſuppoſe the ſun and Feed 
ars to be great earths vehemently hot; 
. ( Whoſe heat is conſerved by the greatneſs 
of their bodies, and the mutual action 
and re: action between them and the light 
which they emit; and whoſe parts are 
kept from fuming away, not only by 
their fixity, but alſo by the vaſt weight 
and denſity of the atmoſpheres incumbent 
on them, and every way ſtrongly com- 
preſſing them, and condenſing the vapours 
and exhalations which ariſe from them. 
The light ſeems to be emitted from the 
ſun and fixed ſtars (which probably are 
. ſuns to other ſyſtems) mucli after the 
manner as iron, when heated to ſuch a 
degree as to be juſt going into fuſion, by 
the vibrating motion of its parts, emits, 
with force and violence, copious ſtreams 
of liquid ue all around. Gueat bodies 
:, mult preſerve their heat longeſt, and that, 
„ - - perhaps, inthe proportion of their di- 
18 The ſun, then, may be conceived to be 
d huge body of. fire, whence all the 
| : | - _- planets 
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- planets receive their light; and by the nicety, biz. to within a five hundeedds .Y 
-emanation of whoſe rays and beams of part of the whole.” See Phil. Tranſt 8 2 
 ligat, the whole lyſtem of beings about 348, abridged by Jones, Vol. IV. Se. 
us is illuminated and” rendered viſible. the article PARALLAX. „„ 3 
In order to compute the diameter, and Suppoſing, then, the ſun's horizontal pa 
bulk, or ſolid content, of the ſun,” its rallax to be 10”, its diſtance will de 
diſtance from the earth muſt, be firſt found to be 82136014 britiſh miles x = 
known by means of the horizontal pa- and having a double convex lens, ds L, 2 
rallax';-to find which, aſtronomers have (plate CCLXII. fig. 8.) whoſe focus of 
- "attempted a variety of methods, but parallel rays is at & D, 12 feet, or 144 
| + have as yet found none that will deter- inches, diſtant from itſelf : let this lens 9 
mine it exactly: however, by many re- be fixed in the window-ſhutter of a .. 
peated obſervations of Dr. Halley, it is darkened room, to receive the fun's rays © 
l found to be not greater than 12%, nor AT, BL, which coming from the ex- Mm 
4 leis than gf.” ''Wherefore 104“ (the treme parts of the ſun's: body, and in- - 
mean) has been fixed upon as near the terſecting each other in the center of the 3 
x truth, Which we muſt be contented with lens, will determine the diameter of the 2 
till May 26, 1961, when Venus will ſun's image at CD; which, being nicely .A 
; tranſit the ſun's diſk, by which means the meaſured, will be fornd 134, of an inch, 9 
1 - tame gentleman has ſhewn the ſun's pa. the half of which is Ce 1s of an inch. 4 
a | © Tallax may be determined to a great They ſay, © A - 
©... As. the focal diſtance CL = . 144 = 3.153362 - 
it W To & the diameter of the image Ce= o. 67 0.173925 i 
ws So is the radius BR 90 o 10,000000 1 1 
it ©/__., . To the fine of the angle CLe = oo* 16 7.667713 „ YI 
n Therefore, the whole angle CLD Now ſince the diameter of any object and = 
bh (= ALB) = 32), which is the ſun's ap- eee 2. are proportional to their dif- — 
at parent diameter, or that under which its tances from the lens, the real diameter 
8 diameter appears to the eye. may be found by the following analogy z - 
a- 4 s the diſtance of the image \ CL = 144 = 2.158362 | jo Ko 
i To its diameter 35 | CD =1-34 = 9-127T05 : = 
he So is the diſtance of the ſun L A = $2136014' = 7.914533 2 
a 1 To the ſun's diameter, AB = 764320 . = 5.883276 BY 
Hence the diameter of the ſun is found not recede far from the common center of . = 
es to be 764,320 engliſh miles; though by gravity. And this it is thought ought to 1 
ed other computations, its diameter is found be accounted the center of our World. a 
t ; to be only 763, 460 miles, and its diſtance 8 the articles COPERNICAN, SYSTEM, Fo 
eſs from our earth $1,000,000 of miles. See CENTER, Sc. | oe gs 5 
ON the articles DISTANCE and DIaMETER, By means. of the ſolar ſpots it hath been im 
aht under the laſt of which articles its leaſt diſcovered, that the ſun revolves round = 
are mean and greateſt apparent diameters his own axis, without moving (con- I'll 
by may be ſeen, both according to de la  fiderably) out of his place, in about, 
ght Hire and Heyelius. l twenty-five days. And that the axis of EE 
ent The quantity of matter in the ſun, com- this motion is inclined to the ecliptic, in 1 
m- pared with that of the earth, has already anangleof 87 degrees, zo minutes, nearly. 1 
urs been taken notice of under EARTH. See MacuLx and Facul Ek. | F ** 
m. From what has there been ſaid, it fol- The ſun's apparent diameter being ſen⸗-⸗ El 
the - Jows; that the common center of gravity, - fibly ſhorter in December than in June, Wii 
are of the ſun and jupiter, is nearly in the as is plain and agreed from obſervation, | Ir 
the ſaperficies of the ſun; of ſaturn and the the ſun mult be proportionably nearer to = 
ch a ſun alittle within it. And by calculation the earth in winter than in ſummer; in _ 
by it is found that the comman center of gra- the former of which ſeaſons will be the _ 
its, vity of all the planets cannot be more perihelion, in the latter the aphelion 3 1 
ams than the length of the ſolar diameter diſ- and this is alſo confirmed by the earth's 13 
dies . tant from the center of the ſun : this com- _ moving ſwifter in December than it doth _ 399 ' 
hat, mon center of gravity is proved to be at in June. For ſince, as Sir Iſaac Newton 1 | 
di- reſt; and therefore, though the ſun, by hath demonſtrated, the earth always de: HR 
| reaſon of the various poſition of the plan- ſcribes equal areas in equal times, When- 3 1 
o be ats, may be moved every way, yet it can- ever it moves [Wifter, it muſt needs be i | 
| the LS, _ e 13 OE? | _ nearer. 36 
anets . * 14 
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For the apparent annual motion round 


* * 


there are about eight days more from the 
ſun's vernal equinox to the autumnal, 
than from the autumnal to the vernal. 


h earth, lee the article EARTH. | 


I you divide 360 degrees (i. e, the whole 


ecliptic) by the quantity of the ſolar 


Fear, it will quote 59 minutes 8 ſeconds, 


* I 


De. which therefore is the quantity of 
tze ſun's diurnal motion. th 
59 minutes 8 ſeconds be divided by 24, 


And, it this 


vou have the ſun's horary motion, which 
minutes 28 ſeconds; and, if you 


"will divide this laſt by 60, you will haye 


this motion in a minute, Cc. And this 

way are the tables of the ſun's mean 
motion, which you have in the books of 
aſtronomical calculation, conſtructed. 
For eclipſes of the ſun, cycle of the ſun, 


maculæ and faculz of the ſun, &c. See 


ECL1PsSE, CYCLE, Sc. 


_, SUN-F18H, mola, in ichthyology. See the ; 


article MoLa. 


\ SUN-FLOWER, in botany. See the articles 


HELIANTHUS and HELIANTHEMUM. 


Dawvarf SUN-FLOWER, rudbeckia, in bo- 
tany. See RUDRECKIA. | 
\SUN-DEW, ros ſolis. See Ros. 


SUN DA-isLAxps, 'thoſe ſituated near the 


ſtraits of Sunda, in the indian ocean; 
the chief of which are Borneo, Java, 
Sumatra, Cc. See BoRNEO, Sc. 


SUNDAY, or the LokD's-Dar, a ſolemn 


day, of every week, in memory of our 


feſtival obſerved by Chriſtians on the firſt 


_ Saviour's reſurrection. 
This is the principal and moſt noted of 


With great veneration in the antient 


the chriftian feſtivals, and was obſerved 


55 church, from the time of the apoſtles, 


" who themſelves are often faid to have 


met on that day for divine ſervice. It 


is likewiſe called the ſabbath-day, as be- 


ing ſubſtituted in the room of the jewiſh 


* - abbath. See the article SaBBAT H. 
The antients retained the name Sunday, 


of dies ſolis, in compliance with the or - 
dinary forms of ſpeech, the firſt day of 


the week being ſo called by the Romans, 


of the ſun, 


_ chriſtian worſhip were always 
on ſundays, this day was diſtinguiſhed 


Beſides that the moſt ſolemn parts of the 
rformed 


by a peculiar reverence and reſpect ex- 
preſſed towards it in the obſervation of 
ſome ſpecial laws and cuſtoms, Among 
theſe, we may reckon in the firſt place, 


thole imperial laws which ſuſpended all 
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vearer to the ſun. And for this reaſon 


as no ſermon. 
cenſures inflicted on thoſe who violated 


By our laws, no | 
worldly labour on this day, which is ſet 


8 
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proceedings at law upon this day, ex- 
cepting only ſuch as were of abſolute 
neceſſity, or eminent charity; ſuch as 
the manumiſſion of flaves, and the like. 
Neither was it only the buſineſs of the 
law, but all ſecular and fervile employ- 


ments were ſuperſeded 2 this day, 
ſtill excepting acts of nece "7 and mercy. 


Another thing which the chriſtian laws 
took care of, to ſecure the honour and 
. dignity of the lord's day, was, that no 


ludricrous ſports. or games ſhould be fol- 


lowed on this day; but all ſuch recre- 


ations and refreſhments. as tended to the 
preſervation or conveniency of life were 
allowed of; and therefore, ſunday was 
always a day of feaſting, and it was not 


allowable to faſt thereon, not even in 
..; Lent. 


The great care and. concern: of 
the primitive Chriſtians in the religious 


_ obſervation of the lord's-day, appears 
firſt from their conſtant — upon 


all the ſolemnities of public worſhip, 


from which nothing but ſickneſs, im- 
priſonment, baniſhment, or ſome great 


neceſſity could detain them. Secondly, 
from their zeal in frequenting religious 
aſſemblies on this day, even in times of 
the hotteſt perſecution, when they were 
often beſet and ſeized in their meetin 


and congregations. Thirdly, from hate 
ſtudious obſervations of their vigils or 
nocturnal aſſemblies that preceded the 


lord's-day. Fourthly, from their eager 
attendance on ſermons, in many places, 
twice upon this day, and their conſtant 
reſorting to evening prayers, where there 

Laſtly, from the ſevere 


the laws concerning the religious obſer- 
vation of this day, ſuch perſons being 
uſually puniſhed with excommunication, 

appears from the apoſtolical conſti- 
tutions, and the canons of ſeveral 
councils. In the romuſh breviary, and 
other offices, we meet with a diſtinction 
of ſundays, into thoſe of the firſt and 
ſecond claſs ; Sundays of the firſt claſs 
are, Palm-ſunday, Eafter-ſunday, Ad- 


vent, Whitſunday, Cc. thoſe of the ſe- 
becaule it was dedicated to the worſhip | 


cond claſs are the commen ſundays of 
the year. SeePALM-SUNDAY, EASTER» 
SUNDAY, Sc. HR 

rſon is to do any 


apart for the ſervice and worſhip of 
od, except works of neceſſity 'and 


charity, underthe penalty of five ſhillings, 
Ad f any pine er e 


cry, ot expoſe to ſale 
any wares, or goods on a Sunday, the 
4 ſame 
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the, offender being convicted thereof be · 


fore a juſtice. of the peace, c. whois authors confound” it with the tore itſelf. 


. authoriſed. to cauſe the penalties and for- 
feitures to be levied by diſtreſs. Vet this 
extends not to dreſſing of meat, nor to the 


erying or ſelling of milk in the morning or 


evening, or the ſelling of mackrel on that 
day. The ſunday is not x day in law, 
ſſd that no proceſs lies, or may be ſerved 


thereon, except for treaſon, or felony, or 


on an eſcape. A ſale of goods, or con- 
tract made on a. ſunday, is deemed void. 
For the ,ſunday-letter, or that letter of 


the alphabet which points out in the 


calendar the ſundays throughout the 
ear. See DOMINICAL LETTER. | 


SUNDERLAND, aport-town of Durham, 


ſituated on the German Sea, at the 

mouth of the river Ware, ten miles north- 
eaſt of Durham city. | 

S$UNDERLAND, or 'SUDERMANIA, a pro- 


vince of Sweden, bounded by the Meller 


Lake, which divides it from Uplandia, 
on the north; by the Baltic Sea on the 


eaſt; and by Gothland on the ſouth and 


weſt,. | JIE ie 1 
SUNNEBERG, a town of Germany, in 


the circle of Upper Paxanys and mar- 
i 


quiſate of Brandenburg, ſituated fifty 
miles north-eaſt of Berling. 


8 
the upper Rhine in Germany, bounded 
by Alſace on the north; by the river 
Rhine, which divides it from the Briſ- 
for on the eaſt; by Switzerland on the 
outh, and by Franche- Compte on the 


e | 1 

SUOVETAURILIA, an antient roman 
ſacrifice, fo called becauſe it conſiſted of a 
Pig (ſus) a ſheep, or rather ram (ov7s) 


and a bull (taurus). They were all males, 
to denote the maſculine courage of the 


roman people. It was likewiſe called 
ſolitaurilia, becauſe the animals offered 
up were always (ſolida) whole or un- 


cut. Wo | TY 
SUPERBIPARTIENS, See the article 
RATIO. 152 


SUPERCARGO, a perſon employed by 
merchants to go a voyage, and overſee 


their cargo, or lading, and diſpoſe of it 


to the beſt advantage. 


See the articles 
CARGO, FAcroR, Cc. 7 


SUPERCILIOUM, in, anatomy, che eye- 


' brow, See the article EYE-BROW. 
 SUPERCILIUM, in the antient architecture, 
the uppermoſt, member of the corniche, 
called by the moderns corona, crown, or 
larmier. 8 i 


UNT GO W, a territory in the circle of 
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Tt alſo uſed for a ſquare member, under 
the upper tore in ſome pedeſtals ; ſome Eo 


See the article TORE, Ss gt 
SUPEREROGATION, in theology, what 
a man does beyond his duty, or more 
than he was commanded to do. The.. 
Romaniſts ſtand up ſtrenuouſſy for works 
of ſupererogation, and maintain, that 
the obſervance of evangelical councils js | 
- ſuch. By means hereof, a ſtock of merit vv 
is laid up, which the church has the diſ - i 
poſal of, and which ſhe diſtributes in in- ; | 
dulgences to fuch as need. The re- 
formed church do not allow of any work . Ml 
of ſupererogation. e | 
SUPERFETA TION, ſaperfœatio, in me- 
dicine, a ſecond, or after conception, 
happening, when the mother, already 
e conceives of a later coĩtion 3 
lo that ſhe bears at once two fœtuſes of 
1 age and bulk, and is delivered 
of them at different times. We meet 
with inſtances of ſuperfetations in Hip- 
pocrates, Ariſtotle, Du Laurens, c. But 
they ate ſaid to be much more frequent 
in hares and ſows. Naturaliſts hold, that 
female rats are frequently born with 
young rats in their wombs; and we are 
told of extraordinary inſtances of this 
kind in the female part of the human 
ſpecies, by Bartholine, Mentzelius, and 
in the hiſtory of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences. e 0 
SUPERFICIAL CONTENT. ' See Su- 
 PERFICIES, AREA, and MEASURING. 
SUPERFICIAL fourneau, in fortification, 
the ſame with caiſſon. ' See CAISsSsO 
' SUPERFICIES, or SURFACE, in geo- 
metry, a magnitude conſidered as having 
two dimenſions; or extended in length a 
and breadth, but without thickneſs or 
depth. In bodies, the fuperficies is all + 
that preſents itſelf to the eye. A ſuper- 
ficies is chiefly conſidered as the external 
part of a ſolid, When we ſpeak of a 
ſurface ſimply, and without any . 
to body, we uſually call it figure. The 
ſeveral kinds of ſuperficies are as follow, 
Rectilinear ſuperficies, that comprehend- = 
ed between right lines; curvilinear ſu- 
perficies, that comprehended between 
curve lines ; plane ſuperficies, is that 
which has no inequa ity, but lies evenly 
between its boundary lines; conyex ſu- 
perficies, is the exterior part of a ſpheri- 
cal, or ſpheroidical body; and a con- 
cave ſuperficies, is the internal part of an 
orbiular or ſpheroidical body; - © . - 
The meaſure or qugptity of a ſuper- 
17 R | _—_ 
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= Pa hh: f this meaſure, ot ate 
call ed the. 3 ene e the 
article QUADRATURE> ; ” 
122 meaſure the ſurfac 
nds o bodies, as res, cubes, pa- 
ſe * epipeds, pyramids, priſms, cones, 


- the article SPHERE, '&c...._. 
e 0. a line uſually. found 
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GUNT wy $-SCALE, 
4 manufaQories, a term 
ſuperlative -hneneſs of 
* a cloth, a camblet, &c. are 
uperfine, when made of the 


8 E, in 
uſed 7 [Expreſs 
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e can be made. The term is 
95 uſed among gold or filver 
} . for the go 4 or ſilver wire, 
A | dy which after n through an in- 
Fnite number of holes, each leſs and leſs, 

is at Lime brought to be no bigger than 


SUPERINSTITUTION, ſuperinfitutie, 

- denotes an inſtitution. upon another, as 
8 

I mw : ics upon one title, and C D is ad- 

J mitte and inſtituted on that of another. 

3 $PPERINTENDANT, in the french 


"cuſtoms, an officer who has the prime 


management and direction of the finances 
,or revenues of the king. The term is 
Alſo uſed for the firſt officer of the geen's 
houſhold, 
ſtration thereof. They. have alſo a fu- 

rintendant of the buildings, anſwer- 

| ing te to the ſurveyor of the works am 

us. See the article SuxVExonx. 


'SUPERINTENDANT alſo denotes an eccle- 


Haſtical ſuperior in ſeveral reformed 
5 churches; where epiſcopacy is not ad- 
1 mitted, articularly among the Luther - 
ans in 9 and the Calviniſts in 
1 ſome other places. The ſuperintendant 
4 is in effec little other than a biſhop, onl 
J his power is ſomewhat more reſtraine 
| than that of the, diocelan biſhops, He 
is the chief paſtor, and has the direction 
of all the inferior paſtoxs within his 
diſtriét or dioceſe. 
$UPERIOR, or SUPERIOUR, ſomething 
: Failed above another, or that has a right 
to command another. 


uſed in our law where a criminal en- 
deavoured to excuſe himſelf by his own 
Fee or — the oath, of one or two wit- 
es 2 me thy crime: foot r 
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or, and Gunter 's Kale, the 
72 9 8 ule, whereof, ſee under 
A 


ool, Cc. or When they are the 


B ü 1s admitted. and inſtituted to 


who has the chief admini- 


1 SUPERJURARE, was antiently a term 
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him was 0 notorious, Al he was con- 
viſted upon the oaths of oy 


_ witneſſes; this wu termed ſuſ 
SURERLATIVE, in gram 

he three degrees of zee. being 

that inflenion of Houps-A0 1 that. 


ſerves io augment and wh: their g- 
niſication, — ſhews the quality" of (the 
e "higheſt de- 
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by prefixing « 
great, Cc. 
$UPE MERARY, DR over 
and above a fiued humber - In ſeveral of. 
the offices are ſupernumerary clerks, ta 
be ready on extraordinary” occaſions. 
There are alſo ſupernum ſuxve | 
of the exciſe, to be ready to 'fopply va- 
og when they fall; theſe have but 
| In muſic, het ſupernumerary ry, 
4 calle of by the Greeks proflambariomenos, 
is the joweſt of the chords” of their 
ſyſtem, anſwering to 2, mt, la, of the 
loweſt otave of the moderns, dee che. 

artiele DIAGRAM.” © 
SUPERONERATIONE' PASTUR. in 
law, a judicial writ Which lies againſt a 
perſon that is impleaded in the county- 
court, for ſurehargin of a common 
with his cattle, in Lende Where he was 
formerly impleaded for it in the ſame 
court, Jy the cauſe is remoyed into 
_ — wn ov e 

E ULAR, 

SUPERPARTIENS, * $ See RAT10, 
SUPER-PRABROGATIVAzzo15,inlaw 
a writthat formerly lay againft the king's | 
wicker for marr 10, 5. a licence. 


5 


SUPER- PURGA e 
in medicine, an exceſſiye 828 1 


lenk purging, the uſual effects of colli- 
quating, corroſive and ſtir 585 medi- 
cines. In the beginning of fihix Hörde, 
à very thin matter is evacuated: but after- 5 
wards, when the relaxation and aper⸗ 
ture of the veſſels are increaſed, the ne⸗ 
ceſſary humours are diſcharged ; there is 
firſt an excretion of yellow File, then of 
-phlegm, then of black bile, and laſt of 
.all blood. See the article FLUE, 
| Thole who labour under a_ fuperpurga- 
tion, muſt be treated with frictions of 
the ſkin, and a warm bath, drinking 
: before they bathe thin, red, or yellow * 
wine, for ſuch is eaſieſt of diſtribution, 


with tops. of 8 and — 


% one f 


=” 


n 


7 b 2 bee . let the 
limbs de bound in fuch a manner, that ,- 
the Na ge may be carried- from the 


as e lower parts. 
1 with the. 1 5 


of theriacay or troches of 
of the antidote called phi- 


feds i traches 
_ tee . 
1 Cupping-glaſſes. may ald be 'SVPERSTITION, extra 


7 to the ſtomach, and (cataplaſrns 
1 f Polenta and mulſum; after which, 


1 an may nt epithems but the SUPERVISOR, 1 he, | & Wir: 
1 2 2 1 — gallen, of Zee the article SURVEYOR, Ge. 
= It was formerly; and fill remaifſs a 


cuſtom among ſome perſons, to 
a ſuperviſor of a will, to ſee” oy the 


e w hole bod and potable temedies. 
3 145 patient OS Ia 8 himſelf from 
cold air, or, what is very warm. If the 
. Abele ill continues, the aforeſaid 
8 alms ſhould be applied, and ob- 
ents j fon incly __ ſuch as the 
at I 1 5 ſweet — dil oe ke, 


| nd the like 

- SUPER ADRIPARTIENS.. bee be 
article Rar too. 
— SUPERSCAPULARIS, turanlon, in a 


PE the ſame with infraſpinatus. 75 


ee the article INFRASPINATUS. 


SUPERSCAPULARIS  SUFERTOR; is the 


yk | 
* E 4055. 'W 31 8 
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8 P.. 
matſhal; for- holdin lex; 0 —_ 
his court, or for ans 555 e Lin 
made within the king's bouhold. 


Exhibit alſo SUPER-3TATUTO VERSUS 'SERVANTES | 
tity of 9 to be taken 


of Vipers, or for wüunt of a perſon who keeps another” perle n ſer- 


ET LABORATORES, A writ lying aj 


vant departed f n his te bh 
to law. EE 
rant dean 
or religion, wrong dire 2 or 


dusted. 


to appoint 


executors thereof do pünétäalyß obſerve 
and perform the ſame. © 


| Superviſor: formerly was uſed 1 ur- 


veyor of the highways. There ate Bke- 


y wife certain officers of the exciſe, wha 


are called faperviſors, on account of 
2 having the ſuperviſing and 1 
ing of the books, Cc. of the inferior - 
cers belonging to that branch of * 
1 to prevent their negleck of 


_ fame with ſupraſpinatus. See the article SUPIN ATION „in anatomy, the a Aion 


2600 Narus. 

RSE EAS, in la, according to 
itzherbert, i is a writ which lies in divers 
caſes, and in general ſignifies a command 


, to ſtay ſome of the ordinary proceedings SUPINATOR, in anatomy, a 4 8 c 
tion given to two muſcles of the arm, the 


in law, which,on-good cauſe ſhewn, ought 
not to proceed, It is likewiſe uſed for 
ſtaying of an execution after a writ of 
error is allowed, and bail put in, but 
: wy before bail is given, in. caſe there be 

a judgment upon verdi&, or by default 
in U, '&c. ſuperſedeas i is alfogranted 
by the court for ſetting aſide an errone- 
.ous judicial proceſs, Sc. And a 
may be thereby diſcharg'd upon entering 
his appearance, and on the plaintiffs 


priſoner 


of a ſupinator-muſcle, or the "notion 


whereby it turns the hand fo as that the 
palm is lifted up towards heaven. See 


the next article. 


one called the ſupinator longus, the other 


the ſupinator brevis, both ſerving to turn 
Wow: palm of the hand upwards, The 
firſt has its origin from the exterior ſpine 


of the humerus, and its termination at 


the lower end of the radius; the ſecond 


riſes from the upper part of the Ulna, and 
is inſerted into the upper part of the 


radius, which it totally is 16 and 


incloſes. This laſt muſcle may, alſo be 
cubit. 


not filing a declaration againſt him. For of uſe in the bending of the Ii 
| this writ is as good a caufe to diſcharge SUPINE, in latin grammar, part of the 


the perſon, as the firſt proceſs is to arreſt 

him, There is a further writ of ſuper- 
ſedeas, where an audita querela is fued, 

and lin caſes of ſurety of the yn When 


one is already bound to the peace in 
98 or elſewhere. | 
SUPER TATUTO DE. a Ticur is 


CLERI, in law, a writ that lies againſt 
_the ſheriff, or other officer that diſtrains 


in the king's highway, or in the lands 
8 . antiently given to the church“ 


SUPER-STATUTO.. FACTO POUR SENE- 


conjugation of a verb, being a verbal 


ſubſtantive of the fingular number, and 


the fourth declenſion. 
There are two kinds of ſupines ; one, 
called the firſt ſupine, ending i n, of 
the accuſatiye cate, is always of an active 
ſi nification, and marks ? 4 motion, as 
it deambulatum; the other, called the 
laſt ſupine, and ending in u, of the ab- 
lative caſe, is of -a paſſive fignification, 


and is governed by ſubſt+htives ot ad- 


jectives, as, facile dictu, &. 


"Har wk ET MARSHAL D ROY, Ce. a SUPPLE, to ſupple a horſe. in FA ma- 


which lies againſt the Reward or 


nege, is to make him bend his neck, 
17 Rs | houkders, © 
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5 0 1 pliable. | 
. SUPPLEMENT. of. an arch, in geometry, 
MY trigonometry, is the number of de- 


grees that it wants of bejng.an-intire ſe- 
micixelez as a complement, ſignifies what 
An arch wants of being à quadrant. See 


& 


che article COMPLEMENT." 


” "SUPPLEMENT, in matters of literature, 


is wanting therein. 
SUPPLICAVIT, in law, a writ that 
iſſues out of the court of Chancery for 


an appendage to a book, to ſupply what 


taking ſurety of the peace, where a per- 
ſion is in danger of receivi 


ſome bodily 


on hurt from another. It is directed to the 


Jiuſiices of the peace and ſheriff of the 
County, and is grounded on the ſtatute 


1. of Edward III. which appoints, that 
_ certain perſons ſhall be appointed by the 
lord - chancellor to take care of the peace. 


In order to ſue out this writ, the 


party 
requiring it firſt goes before one of the 


that he does not deſire the ſame out of 
any malice, but purely for liis own ſafety, 


and the ſecurity. of his perſon; upon 


which the maſter will make out a war- 
rant, ordering the writ to be made out 
by one of the clerks. of the fix -clerk's- 


office, after which the writ muſt be de- 
livered to the ſheriff to have his warrant 


- thereon ſor arreſting the party, &c. 


SUPPORTED, in heraldry, a term ap- 


plied to the uppermoſt quarters of a 
ſhield when divided into ſeveral quarters, 
theſe ſeeming as it were fu 


colours, and the upper colour takes up 
two thirds of it. I 

. _ _ ported by the colour underneath. 
"SUPPORTERS, in heraldry, figures in an 


atchieyement placed by the ſide of the 


ſhield, and ſeeming to ſupport or hold 
- up the ſame. 
figures of beaſts: figures of human crea- 
tures, for the like purpoſe, 8 
called tenants. Some make anot — 
ference between tenant and ſupporter: 
when the ſhield is borne by a ſingle 


animal, it is called tenant; when by 


1 two, they are called ſupporters. The 


figures. of things inanimate ſometimes 
4 placad aſide. of eſcutcheons, but not 
touching or ſeeming to bear them; though 
ſometimes called ſupporters, are more 
TINART and 


properly cotiſes. ves 
CQTICE, n 
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and makes oath, 


̃ orted or 
ſuſtained by thoſe below; The chief is 
faid to be ſupported when it is of two 


n this caſe it is fup- 


Supporters are chiefly - 


ter dif- 
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The ſupporters of the britiſh arms are 4 
lion and an unicorn: thoſe of the french 
arms are angels, &c, See Aus. 

In England, none under the degree of a 
banneret are allowed ſupporters, which 
are reſtraĩned to thoſe called the high no- 
- bility. The Germans permit none but 


princes and noblemen of rank to bear 


them: but among the French the uſe of 
them is more . 5 
8UP POSITION, in muſic, the uſing two 
- ſucceſſive notes of equal value as to time, 
one of which, being a diſcbrd, ſuppoſes 
the other à concord. See HARMONY. © 
The harmony, Mr. Malcolm obſerves, 
is to be always full on the accented part 
of the meaſure or bar, and void of diſ- 


omiſcuous. 


cords; yet here diſcords, by proper reſo- 


lution and preparation, are even neceſſa 
on the unaccented part of the meaſure. 


Diſcords, by conjoint degrees, may 2 
without much offence, and it is not there 


required that the harmony be fo complete 


as on the accented part. This tranfient 


uſe of diſcords, followed by concords, * 
makes what the French call fuppoſition.' 


There are ſeveral kinds of ſuppoſition. 


The firſt is when the principal parts pro- 


ceed gradually from concord to diſcord, 
and from dilcort to concord; the inter- 


vening diſcord ſerving only as a tranſition 


to the following concord. Another kind 
is when the parts do not progeed gradu- 


ally from the diſcord to the concord, but 


deſcend to it by the interval of a third. 
A third kind, like the ſecond, is when 
the riſing to the diſcord is gradual, but 
the deſcending from it to the following 


concord, is by the diſtance of a fourth. 


A fourth kind, very different from all 
the reſt, is when the diſcords fall on the 
accented part of the meaſure, and the 
rifing to it is by the interval of a fourth: 


in which caſe it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
follow it immediately by 4 gradual de- 


ſcent into a concord that has juſt been 
heard before the harmony to make the 


preceding diſcord paſs without” offence, 
and only ſeem a tranſition to the concord. 
SUPPOSITORY, ſfuppoſitorium, in pliar- 


macy, a kind of medicated cone, or ball, 
which is introduced to the anus for open- 

ing the belly. Suppoſitories are uſually 
made of ſoap, ſugar, alum, or a' piece 
of tallow- candle, about the length of a 
man's thumb and the breadth of a finger, 
though they may be made fmaller for 


children, and ſometimes a little thicker 
for adults Suppoſitories are ſometimes 
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edmpounded of ingredients adapted to 
the diſeaſe and circumſtances of the pa, 
tient, as of honey, ſalt, powder of 
aloes, colocynthia, and the like. If one 


* ſuppoſitory does not occaſion a ſtool, it 


muſt be followed by another ſtronger 


one; and if that does not ſucceed, the 
repetition muſt be continued till the effet 
required is produced. They are ſome- 


times lubricated with oil or butter, that 


Some uſe a lozenge of ſugar, or a 
piece of thin linnen Uath-rol up with 
à a little lard or ſalt · butter, which greatly 
looſens the belly. For ulcers of the 

rectum, the. beſt ſuppoſitories are made 
of honey of roſes, powder of maſtich and 
myrrh, or of colophony. The ſtronger 
ſuppoſitories, which are compoſed of 
. acrid and ſtimulating ingredients, are 
 adyantageouſly uſed in promoting'a diffi- 
cult birth, if the infant be in a natural 
poſition; and alſo for expelling the ſe- 


+ - cundines when they are tenaciouſly re- 


tained in the uterus. In exhibiting them 
the patient ſhould be put in the ſame 
ſture as in giving a-clyſter, and the 
uppoſitory muſt be gently thruſt up the 
anus with the finger. | $1" 


SUPPRESSION, in law, the: extinction 
or annihilation of an office, right, rent, 


or the like. v1 


- SUPPRESSION, in grammar and -rhetoric, 


_. denotes an omiſſion of certain words in a 
_ . ſentence, which yet are neceſſary to full 
and perfect conſtruction: as, I come 


from my father's ;” that is, from my 


father's houſe.” © - 


Suppreſſion is a figure of ſpeech very fre- 
quent in our language, chiefly uſed for 


brevity and elegance. Some rules re- 


lating hereto are as follow: 1. When-' 


ever a word comes to be repeated in a 


ſentence oftener than once, it is to be ſup- 


preſſed. Thus we ſay, This is my 
maſter's horſe,” not This horſe is my 
maſter's horſe.” 2. Words that are ne- 
ceſſarily ſupplied may be ſuppreſſed :' and 
3. All words that uſe and cuſtom ſup- 
reſs in other languages, are alſo to be 
ſuppreſſed in Engliſh, unleſs. there be 
particular reaſons for the contrary. 
Suppreſſion is alſo a figure in ſpeech 
whereby a perſon, in rage, or other di- 


ſturbance of mind, ſpeaks not out all he 


means, but ſuddenly breaks off his diſ- 


courſe, Thus the gentleman in Terence, 
. . - extremely incenſed againſt his adverſary, 

accoſts him with this abrupt ſaying, _ 
„Thou of all.“ The exceſs of his in- 
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SUPPRESSION 
preſſion, a term d 


layin 
may heat through the ſand downwards. 
SUPPURATION, in medicine and ſur- 


an abſceſs. 
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of his voice, and would not ſuffer him 


to utter the reſt. But in theſe” caſes, 
though the diſcourſe is not complete, the 
meaning is readily underſtood, and the © 
evidence of the thought eaſily ſupplies the 
defect of words. 


Suppreſſion ſometimes 
eeds from modeſty and fear of utter - 


ing any word of ill and offenſive found. 
| SUPPRESSION, in medicine, is | 
they may be introduced with greater 
eaſe 


W og enerally 
uſed for a retention of urine or the men- 


ſes. See the article DYsuRY, ISCHURY, 


MEeNnsEs, &c. | „ 

tonis, a fire of ſup- 
in chemiſtry to ex- 

reſs ſuch an application of fire to any 


p | 
- e it ſhall at once act upon it, 


th above and below, in the ſame man- 


ner. The uſual way of giving this heat 
is by covering the veſſel in which the in- 


dients are put with ſand; and then 
hot coals upon that, fo that they 


gery, the ſecond way wherein an inflam- 


mation terminates, being a converfion ok 


the inſpiſſated blood and the ſoft adjacent 


parts, as the veſſels and fat into pus, or 
matter: which diſorder » when it has not 


et found an opening, is generally called 
See the articles INFLAM= 
MATION, ABSCESS, PHLEGMON, Tu- 


 MOUR, So. 

The beſt cure of an inflammation is b 
reſolution or diſperſion: but when this 
is out of the power of the ſurgeon or 


phyſician to effect, and when tumours and 


phlegmons ſhew a tendency to ſuppura - 


tion, all the reſolving and diſperſing 
medicines muſt be laid aſide, and grkat 


care muſt be taken to forward the matu- 


rity of the inflammation ; that is, to 


convert the ſtagnated blood into laudable 


matter; then to give a diſcharge or vent 
to this ſuppurated matter; afterwards to 
cleanſe the part; and finally to incarnand 


heal it. See the articles DisPERSION, 


ULCER, Wound, Ce. 8 | 
In general, ſuppuration is to be pro- 


moted by ſuch of the emollient medicines 


as obſtruct the pores of the ſkin, as fats, 
oils, and glutinous medicines ; as alſo 
the ſharp, pungent, and in ſome degree 


cauſtic medicines, which may be uſed in 


form of cataplaſms or plaſters. But to be 
more particular, ſuppurating medicines, 
befides thoſe already enumerated under 
abſceſs, &c. are the fats of a gooſe, of a 
dog, of a man, of a viper, and of a 
bear; pigeon and cow- dung; bran, 
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... to beapplied hot to the part, and the a 
plication frequen a 


mustter within is found to be ſufficiently 


"ripened by the ſoftneſs and whiteneſs of 


tte tumour: but when the abſceſs is ſmall, 


* . - 


it is ſufficient and more convenient to ap- 


ply ſome of the ripening plaſters, as dia- 


ſpenſatory, is as follows: Take of figs, four 
ounces ; yellow baſilicum ointment, one 


caſionally dropping in ſome ſpirit of wine, 


odr ſtrong ale; then carefully mix them 
with the ointment firſt liquified along 
with the 


_ galbanum. And a ripening 
laſter Lis the Edinburgh diſpenſatory 


is this, Take of gum+plaſter, an ounce 
and a half; bufgundy- pitch, half an 
. ounce : boil them together. 7 5 
In general, it is to be obſerved, that ſup · 
purative medicines are ſuch as by the acti- 
Vvity and warmth of their parts are able to 


netrate the pores, and mix withand rari- 


any obſtruRed matter, ſo that it may be 


rendered fitto diſcharge, upon laying open 


the part by à cauſtic or inciſion, Now, | 


in many inſtances, as the matter by this 


means rarifies and grows more fluid, the 
-  refluent blood is apt to waſh it back into 
the common maſs, which ſometimes is of 
that nature as to do a great deal of miſ- 
chief; or by makin 
doom upon its rarefaction, oecaſions it 
more to diſtend the parts in which it is 
.. contained, whereon- a ſenſe of pain is 


it take up more 


leeches, melilet, to- mulsting, by means of Which, a 

pitch,” common- by the 1 

che inſpiſſated particles contained in the 

ſmaller veſſels will be the more eaſily 

converted into — 

- are very r for this purpoſe, as alſo 
F. waa, or ale, 1 * ; 


F "NS. 2 3 roſin, deer - ſuet. ox · ſuet, = 
bdo, ang frankincenſe; - Theſe medi- 
eeines, either alone or nded, are 


tly repeated, till the 


— 
. . 
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and 
e increaſtd- motion of the blovd, 


Strong broths 
the uſe o 


and venice-treacle, diaſcordlum, and 
the confection df alkermes, are to be 


ounce; galbanum ſtrained, half an ounce: 
bent the figs gy in a mortar, oc- 


ſuch as the thin and wat 


the medicines taken three or four times a 

day, and medicated teas made of ſaun- 
- . ders-wood, faſſafraſs, or cinnamon. But 
- chylon, with the gums, or the like, till 
the ſuppuration is -perfefted,, ' _ 
Axipening cataplaſm from the London di- 


on the contrary, when the motion of the 


blood is too violent, and the heat too 


reat, cooling medicines are to be given, 
| drinks, the 
ſub- acid medicines; and nitre: bleeding 
in a ſmall quantity is alſo often nec; 

in this caſe. But when the confſtitutiorf 


is ſound, and the blood's motion regular, 


the uſe of internal medicines to promote 
ſuppuration is trifling, and ming — 


. gether rejected. | | 


PURATIVES;orSUPPURATING M- 
DICINES, ſuch as promote ſuppuration. 


See the preceding article. 7 


SUPPUT ATION. See Courvrariox. 


dr of the back, and of one that is in 
the lower one of the neck, and they are 


excited, and thereby a greater concourſe 


of fluid, and conſequently a needleſs in- 
.. creaſe of the tumour ; ſo that medicines 
under this denomination require to be in 


the hand of ſuch as are ſo well acquainted 


With the mechaniſm of the animal œcono- 


my as to be able to apply them to the beſt 
vantage, and know how to avoid the 


Nor are intergal remedies to be neg- 
lefted in order to further a ſuppurati- 


on, eſpecially when the tumours are 
large and of conſequence. In theſe caſes, 
when the blood moves too ſlowly, which 
may be known by the pulſe, the patient 


mult be allowed to eat meat, and muſt 


take ſuch medicines as are warm and fti- 


on each 


SUPRACOS TALES, or LEVATORES 
cosrAR Ut, in anatomy, muſcles ſerv- 
ing to reſpiration; being among thoſe 
that dilate the thorax for that end, and 


therefore reckoned among the dilatores. 


See the article DrLaTokRes. 
Tbeſe muſcles are of two kinds, being 


diſtinguiſhed from their figures into ſhort 
and — 5 The ſhort ones are twelve 
ide 


the tranſverſe proceſſes of eleven verte- 


inſerted into the hinder part of the ribs. 
The long ſupracoſtales are three or four: 


their origin is the ſame from the ſeventh, 


eighth, ninth, and tenth vertebre, and 
their end in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelftk ribke 43 


SUPRALAPSARY, in theology, a per- 


ſon who holds that God, without any 


_ hazards which may ariſe from their abuſe, 


\ 


. 2 


regard to the good or evil works of men, 
has reſolved, by an eternal decree, to 
fave ſome and damn others. Theſe are 


alſo called antelapſaries, and are op- 
1 to ſublapſaries and infralapſaries. 


JPRASPINATUS, in anzomy, a 


muſcle thus called from its fleſhy origi- 


nation at the upper end of the bafis of 


the ſcapula above the ſpme, to the upper 
part whereof it is connected, as alſo to 
the ſuperĩior edge of the ſcapula, hence 
marching along the upper interſcapulum, 
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it paſſes under the acromium and articu- 
. A tion of the bumerus, It helps ö to lift 


e arm upwar 8 i 


SUPREMACY, in aur 


+ 


the church as well as ſtate, whereof 
. eftabliſhed head. See K1NG. 


The king's fupremacy was at firſt eſtab- 
WI recovered, by 


* * Hihed, or, as others ſay, recovere 
king Henry VIII. in 1534, after break- 
ing with the pope. It is ſince confirmed 
by ſevera] canons, as well as by the arti- 
cles of the church, and is paſſed into an 
oath which is required as a neceſſary qua- 
lification for all offices and employments 
both in church and ſtate, from perſons to 


be ordained, from the members of both 


houſes of parliament, &c. 

) SURA, in anatomy, the calf, or, fleſhy 
art of the leg. The word is alſo uled 

F tomy forthe fbuls. Ses the arc 

IT... 


SURAT, a city and port-town of hither | 


India, in the province of Gpzurat, or 

Cambaya, ſituated on the river Tapte, 
ten miles eaſt of the Indian- ſea: in eaſt 
long. 729 20, north lat. 21 | 


of. "OP 
SURBATING, amop farviers is when 
_ -theſole ofa horſe's 8880 18 worn, bruiſed, . 
or ſpoiled by beating the hoof 7 


ground in travelling without fhoes, or 
going in hot ſandy lands, or with a ſhoe 
that hurts the ſole, lies too flat to it, or 
the like. Sometimes alſo jt happens by 
over- riding a horſe white young, before 


his feet are hardened; and ſometimes. by 


mme hardneſs of the ground and hig 
5 1 5 his feet. The Fong hereof are his 
* liffly, and creeping as it half foundered. 
15 85 eneral, 31 nothing better for 
ſurbated feet than tar melted into the 
foot, or yinegar boiled with ſogt to. the 
conſiſtence of 'a broth, and put into the 
foot boiling hot, with hurds over it, and 
ſplints to keep it in. 3 
SUR CHARGE, the ſame with overcharge, 
and whatever is above that which is juſt 
and right. Surcharge of the foreſt or a 
- common, is when a commoner puts more 
beaſts in the foreſt or common than he 
has a right to do. ; : 


SURCINGLE, a girdle wherewith the 


* clergy of the church of England uſually 
tie their caſſock. See GIRDLE. 


SURCOQAT, a coat of arms to be worn 
over the body armour, See the article 
gor of arms, | 
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alting on both fore-legs, and going 
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ty-coat, with arms embroidered gr paint- I 
ed on it, ſuch as is worn by heralds :. an- 


_ tiently alſo uſed by military men over 
SURCULUS, in the anatomy. of lane a 
word uſed to expreſs that part. af the | 


branching of the ribs of a leaf, which is 
0 a middle kind betwixt the great mid- 
le rib and the ſmalleſt reticular ramifi- 


' cations. The middle rib is by the wri- 
ters on theſe ſubjects called pe 
The firſt diviſion that go o laterally | 


from theſe; are called rami, or branches; 
the next dixiſion of theſe into mare mi- 


nute ones, ſurculi; and the final divati 


cations. of theſe into the reticular work 
that ſpreads itſelf over the whole leaf, 
capillamenta. See PETIQLUM, Ge. 


sR p, in arithmetic and algebra, denotes -© WU 
any number or quantity that is incom».  - if 
 menturable. to unity: otherwiſe called an 


irrational number or quantity, 


| Ef 
The ſquare roots of all numbers, except \ 
1, 4, 9 16, 25, 36, 49, 64, $1, 100, 1 


12 1, 144, Cc. (which are the ſquares of 
the integer numbers, 1, 2, 3» 4, 55 6% 7, 


8, 9, 10, 11, 12, Cc.) are incommen- 


ſurables: and after the ſame manner the 


cube roots of all numbers but of the 


cubes of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Cc. are incom- 
menſurables: and quantities that are to 
one another in the proportion of ſuch 
numbers, muſt alſo have their ſquare- 
roots, or cube - roots, incommenſurable. 
The roots, therefore, of ſuch numbers, 
being incommenſurable, are expreſſed b 
placing the proper radical fign over 
them: thus 4/2, 3, /, /, &c. 
expreſs numbers incommenſurable with 
unity. However, though theſe numbers 
are incommenſurable themſelves with 
unity, yet they are commenſurable in 
Dower with it; becaule their powers are 
integers, that is, multiples of unity. 
They may alſo be commenturable ſome» 


times with one another, as the 4/8 and 


Va; becauſe they are to one another as 


2 to : and when they have a common 


meaſure, as I 2.is the common meatfure . 


of both; then their ratio is reduced to 


an expreſſion in the leaſt terms, as that 
of commenſurable quantities, by divid- 


1-g them by their greateſt common mea- 


ſue, This common meaſure is found 
as in commenſurable quantities, only 
the root ot. the common meaſure is 10 


4 


+ 


* 


* 


| the ſame radical bs, become Van and 


* 8 9 n 
| Gr er Se, ape WEE. SEE 
by made Wie ee diviſor : thus 
== 2 9 85 19% 
* ene 3 auch > be reduced to 


the form of any — furd, by. raiſin ing 


the quantity to the er that is deno- 
- minated" by the name of the ſurd, and 
then Pang = radical ſign over it: thus 


e e e 


with fractional ex 
"duced to others of the ſame value that 
- ſhall have the farts radical ſign, by re- 
—”— theſe fractional exponents to frac- 

ving the fame | value and a oh 


mon denominator, Thus * 


Mm 1 
end V ee f 


and N Vaund. va, dane to 


II you are to reduce ve 3 and 
Vs 2 to the ſame denominator, conſider 


4/3 as equalto 3d, and / > a5 equal to 


N 255 whoſe indices reduced to a common 
- denominator, you have =, and 23 


« 


oo 
"Nine Lace xc js Bs 


S and, conſequently, / 32 7. 3 


— 2 and 2 — 40 ſo that 
"the propoſed ſurds . 3 and 7 2, are re- 


duced to other equal ſurds 5 27 and Vt 
Wy a common radical fign. - 
Surds of the ſame ration quantity are 
P. 1 Gor by adding their exponents, 
wided by 2 us Fo them ; thus, 


=p 


71 2 2 
X 
* * 
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2 Cl, 8 
A. ſurds may be conſidered. e oe 
nents, they are re- 


woe T, VF x /D= Ante, | 


| 

* 
* 

+ a aal. 


num A 


8 
# 


If is be. ef ſeven rational 


mtities; 1 2 4 2 and 7 55. and have 
ſame vgn, multiply theſe. rational 
entice into one another, or divide 
= Wb one 'another, and ſet the com- 
mon radical 21 over (ine SOR. or 


- 
5 
v. 4 
5 


25 arti Have de es n zadical N | 


reduce them to ſuch as ſhall have the 


fame radical ſign, and ee . * 


ot 2. 1 the farts hens any rational 
coefficients their produtt or quotient n muſt 


be refixed; thus, #27 X'54/6=1204/ 18, 
The powers of 15 4 555 180 5. 
powers of their quantities, multi- 
Wire their exponents by the index of 
e\ power ark ; ys the ſquare of 


7 C the cube of 


75 =* ET 125. Or you 
need * in eie ſurds, raiſe tbe 
quantity under the radical fign to the 

power required, continuing the ſame n_ 
_dical fign ; unleſs the index of that 
is equal to the name of the ſurd, 
multiple of it, and in that caſe the 
of the ſurd becomes rational. Evolu- 
tion is performed by dividing the frac- 
tion, which is the exponent of the ſurd, 
by the name of the root ERS: T hus 


the ſquare root-of Vn V ar or 
va. The 


or wh 
Wer 
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The furd / a r VX; and, in- 


like manner, if a power of any quantity 


of the lame name with the ſurd divides 
the quantity under the radical ſign with- 


- out a remainder, as here an divides aux, 


and 25 the ſquare of 5, divides 75 the 
\ | 2 


| quantity under the ſign in // 75 with- 
but a remainder ; then place the root of 


that power rationally” before the ſign, 
and the quotient under the ſign, and thus 


Yap 2 
expreſſion. Thus / 75=5 4/33/48 
=V/ 3x 16=44/33i /$1= V 27Xx3 


t 
When ſurds are reduced to their leaſt ex- 
preſſions, if they have the ſame irrati- 


onal part, they are added or ſubtracted, 
dy adding or ſubtracting their rational 
coefficients, and prefixing the ſum or 
difference to the common irrational part. 


Thus, /75+y/ K 4 U = 


3 i 
4/33 /$1+y/ 24=3v/ 3+24/3=) 
23 2 [ 0 wr 
"af. 33 a 1504 54=54/ 6—34/6=2 
6; / a*x+v bex=ay/x+by/x 


=@a+bxv x. 1 e 

Compound ſurds are ſuch as conſiſt of 
two or more joined together; the fimple 
ſurds are commenſurable in power, and 


by eie e into themſelves, give 
t 


at length rational quantities; yet com- 


pound ſurds multiplied into themſelves, 


commonly give ſtill irrational products. 
But, when any compound ſurd is pro- 
poſed, there is another compound ſurd 
which, multiplied into it, gives a rational 


product. Thus if y a+ Vb were pro- 


ſed, multiplying it oy vV a—v by 
he product will be a—6, 5 
The inveſtigation of that ſurd, which 


multiplied into the propoſed ſurd, gives 


a rational product, is made eaſy by three 
theorems, delivered by Mr. Maclaurin, 
in his Algebra, p. 109, ſeq, to which we 
refer the curious. 4 ; 

This operation is of uſe in reducing ſurd 


expreſhons to more ſimple forms. Thus 
' Suppoſe a binominal ſurd divided by ano- 


| 2 2 2 2 
ther, as v 20+4/ 12, by -V, 


the quotient might be expreſſed by 


% 


nominator, gives a rational product: thus, 
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3 i 
preſſed in a more ſimple form, by multi- 
plying both numerator and denominator, 

y that ſurd, which multiplied into the de- 


ot 1 viotry 12 NV 


M53 $43 


5+4/3 


x 100 +24/bo+6 _ 


the turd will be reduced to a more ſimple 
5 8 1 


3 | 
24/ 15. To do this generally, ſee Mag- 
laurin, lib. cit. p. 13. Wis. 

When the ſquare root of a ſurd is re- 
quired, it may be found, nearly, by ex- 


tracting the root of a rational i 


that approximates to its value. 


find the ſquare root of 3+24/2, fiſt 


calculate 4/ 251,41421, Hence 3 +2 
a2 5582842, the root of which is 
found to be nearly 2,41421, | 


In like manner we may proceed with 
N56 other propoſed root. And if the 
- index of the root, propoſed to be ex 
tracted, be great, a table of logarithms 
7 Fl 


1 TS 005 3 23-07 $4 9. 0h; kd i4-F$83 ö 
may be used. Tbus V 3 15 * 


be moſt conveniently ſound: by 1 


rithms. a x 


Take the-logari tums of 17, divide it:by 


13; find the number correſponding! io 


the quotient; add this number to 33 iind 


by 7, and t | 
this quotient, will be nearly equal to 
5 + af 17+ 


the logarithnyof the ſum, and diyide it 
be number correſponding to 


But it is ſometimes requiſite to expreſs 


the roots of furds exactly by other funds. 
Thus, in the firſt example, the” auge 


root of 342 92 18 1+ v2 ; for ae 


1+4/2=1 +24 2+2=3+24/2, 
For the method of performing this, the 


SURDE SOLID, ar SURSOLID, See the | 
SURETY, in w, generally fignifies the _ 


* 


curious may conſult Mr, Maclaurin's 


Algebra, p. 115, ſeq. Where alſo rules 


for trinomials, Sc. may be found. 
article SURSOLIDY- + tf 7 


ſame witk bail. See the article Balb._ 


There is alſo a ſurety of the peace, 
- whereby a'perfon, in dan m 
another, is ſecured by a bond or recog= 


of hurt from 


nizance of the offending party, and his 


ſureties entered into to the king, and taken 


$ 


| ds 
? 


URFACE, or SUPERFICHEs., See the ar- 


by a competent judge of record, Sc. 


91 42 


ticle SUPERFICIES, ” ©: 
. 17 8 anne 


„ But this might be "exe 


16 +24/ 60 © 


hus to 
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- SURFEIT, in medicine, a fickneſs pro- 
ceeding from the ſenſation of a load at the 
ſtomach, uſually attended with eruptions, 
-and-ſometimes with a fever,  _ 
© _ Surfaces may be cauſed, ſays Dr. Shaw, 
1. By voracity 3 from whence the ſto- 
8 a and inteſtines are overcharged, di- 
_ geſtion weakened, and the chyle render- 
dd crude or viſcid, and the 
rupted, If what was thus devoured 
-;- were high ſeaſoned or inflammatory, or 


poled to cauſe a fever allo. 2. By drink- 
ing of {mall liquors in hot weather, or 
When the body is heated by exerciſe ; 
Which, r Hh 
© gives à check to perſpiration; from 
*. whence alſo may arile a fever and erup- 
tions. Summer fruits likewiſe, as cu- 


cumbers, Aa cherries, Ic. may have 
©. the ſame effect. 3. By too great exer- 


ciſe or heat, whence. the: fluids are rari- 
' fied and thrown into too rapid a circula- 
- tion, which. being ſuddenly ſtopped, as 


fues alſo a 
By the ftate or. ſome change of the air ; 

as by blaſts, or vehemently hot and ſul- 

0 b. weather, or cold winds giving a ſud - 
den check to, and preventing, perſpi- 

ration. See PERSPIRATION. - : 

\ Eevupt 

ther by reaſon of the ſlightneſs of the 


& * 


' firſt. Nauſea's, 


eld ſtomach. This ſpecies of a ſurfeit is 
called crapula; ſickneſs, gnawing at the 

©" ſtomach, ſometimes eruptions and a fever 

© _ attend lurfeits, from the bad quality of 
- any thing ufed as food. The fever al- 

5 N decreaſes/as the eruptions increaſe; 
and if theſe ſuddenly diſappear, the fever 

. increaſes. Thoſe ſurfeits, which proceed 
from too great exercile, or too ſudden 
cooling aſter it, appear with ſickneſs, a 


ſymptoms may be wanting. Thoſe 
: * 


and vulgarly called blaſts, appear with 
ten with bliſters on the ſkin. See Fever. 
SURGE, in the ſea-Janguage, the ſame 
with a wave. See WAVE. 


cable royal, or meſſenger 
they call it ſurging | 
SURGERY, or CHIRURGERY, XR, 
de art of curing all manner of wounds, 


ip alittle, 


* - 
1 + 3 27 * 9 
N ' J . 1 1 . 


jood cor- 


happens to lie long in the body, it is ſupß- 


chills the fluids, and 


may happen by cooling too faſt, there en · 
ſtoppage of perſpiration. 14. 


ions may not appear in ſurfeits, ei- 
cauſe, or ſome wrong management at the 
oppreſſion, fickneſs, and 


ſometimes à vomiting and a fever, but | 
ſeldom eruptions, attend on an overload-. 


fever and eruptions, though the two laſt | 
from {ap alteration in the air, 


redneſs of the face, ſpots, and a fever, of- 


Alſo when heaving at the capſtan, if the 


yen 
and other diforders, here the applica- 
tion of the hand, aſſiſted by proper in- 


ſtruments, is neceſſary. . 
Surgery, or manual operation, is highly 
- beneficial to mankind, ſince by means 
. Hereof many grievous diſorders are re- 

hbeved, as wounds, fractures, luxatiens, 
ulcers, Sc. where diet and medicine 

would afford very little, and ſometimes 
no help at all. Sce the articles WouNnD, 

"FRACTURE, Se. 

Surgery, ſays Celſus, is that branch of 
phytic which informs us how to cure or 
prevent diſorders, by the aſſiſtance of 
our hands or inſtruments, or by the ap- 
plication of external remedies : thus diſ- 
orders are often prevented by bleeding, 
ſcarifying, iſſues, ſetons, Sc. See the. 
articles PHLEBOTOMY, SCARIFICA» 

J N 
A thorough- knowledge in anatomy is 
abſolutely neceſſary for a ſurgeon, other · 
wiſe. his actions are always uncertain, 
and ever obnoxious to a multiplicity of 
dangers. He ought allo to be expert 

in the art of managing his hands and 

inſtruments dexterouſly in the perform- 

- "ance of ſuch operations. as any caſe 
may require; as amputation, lithotomy, 

extirpation, cauterizing, c. See the ar- 

_. tices Aurbrarion, LArhoroMv, Se. 
In the days of Hippocrates, ſurgery was 
ſo connected with medicine, that the 
former was ſcarce diſtinguiſhed from the 
latter by any peculiar and diſcriminating 
name: and that Hippocrates himſelf al- 

. ited the ſick, by manual operation, is a 

fat which cannot be called in queſtion. 

During theſe laſt fifty years, ſurgery has 
been cultivated with very great ſucceſs. 
M. le Dran has furniſhed us with in- 

».{traQtions which will inform the moſt ſkil- 
ful proficients. M. de la Faye, the in- 

5 e commentator on Dionis, has 
likewiſe given us, in his notes, not only 

. what his own experience and reflections 

have ſuggeſted, but alſo, as he ſays, the 
opinions and obſervations of the greateſt 

ſurgeons at Paris; and indeed the fre- 
quent mention he makes of Meſſ. Mo- 
rand, Petit, de la Peyronie, and others, 
are ſufficient proofs that his comments 
are an exact repreſentation of the preſent 
ſtate of ſurgery in France. M. Garen- 
geot's treatiſe on the operations of ſur- 
gery, lies under the diſadvantage of hav- 
ing been publiſned ſome years ſince, and 
defore many of thoſe improvements were 
made, which are now univerſally known: 
it, however, contains feveral caſes and 
remarks | 
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SUR 
- , remarks well worth the attention of a 
ſtudious reader. Heiſter's ſurgery is in 


4 4 


every hagy's hands, and the character of 


Hleiſter is ſo well eſtabliſhed, that any 
account of that work is needleſs. Nor 
need we mention the treatiſe of ſurgery, 
and critical enquiry, of the ingenious 
Mr. Sharp, ſince the name of the author 
is abundantly ſufficient. If the reader 
defires a more particular account of chir- 
urgical authors, we refer him to the article 
OPERATION, to Heiſter's Surgery, and 
to Dr. James's Medical Dict. under the 
article CHIRURGtA, where be will find 
a very large catalogue of them. 

SURILANA, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria-pentagynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla of which conſiſts of 
obverſely ovated, patent, and of the length 
of the cup: there is no pericarpium ex- 
cept the cruſts of the ſeeds, which are 
five in number, and roundiſh, 

native of South America, 

SURINAM, the capital of the dutch ſet- 

tlements in Guiana, in South America: 

| weſt long. 56%, and north lat. 6“ 30“. 


 SURMOUNTED, in heraldry, is when 


one figure is laid over another. As the 
pile ſurmounted of a chevron in plate 
CCLX. fig. 2. 


SsURN AME, or SIRNAME, a name added. 
to the proper or baptiſmal name, to de- 


note the perſon of ſuch a family. 

SURREBUTTER, in law, a ſecond re- 
butter, or the replication of the plaintiff 
to the defendant's rebutter. 


SURREJOINDER, is a ſecond defence of 


the plaintiff's declaration by way of an- 
{wer to the defendant's rejoinder. 


SURRENDER, in common law, an inſtru- 
ment in writing, teſtifying, that the par- 


ticular tenant of lands and tenements for 
life or years, doth ſufficiently conſent 
and agree, that he who has the next or 


immediate remainder or reverſion thereof, 


ſhall have the preſent eſtate of the fame 
in poſſeſſion, and that he thereby yields 
and gives up the ſame to him. 


A. ſurrender may not be made of eſtates 


in fee, nor of rights and titles only; 
neither can one termor regularly ſurren- 
der to another. For it is ordained by 
ſtatute, that no eſtate of freehold, or term 
for years, ſhall be granted or ſurrender- 
ed but by deed in writing, ſigned by the 
parties, or by operation at law, c. See 
the article DEED. | 
Beſides the uſual ſurrender at common 
law, there is a cuſtomary ſurrender of 


[ 3963 4 


ve petals, 


It-i8 a 


copyhold lands, and likewids a ſurrenger 


I . 
#1 


of letters-patent to the king, in qgrder © 


1 


thinks meet. 


tbat he may grant the eſtate to whom he 


SURREPTITIOUS, or SUBREPTITL« 


OUS. See SUBREPTITIOUS. - 
SURREY, a county of England, bounded 

by the river Thames, which ſeparates it 

from Middleſex, on the north; by Kent, 


on the eaſt; by Suſſex, on the ſouth ; and 


by Berkſbire, on the weſt ; being thirty - 
tour miles long, and twenty-one broad. 
SURROGATE, in law, denotes a perſon | 
that is ſubſtituted, or appointed, in the 
room of another; and molt. commonly 
of a biſhop, or of his chancellor. 


SURSISE, in law, a name eſpecially uſed « 


tor ſuch penalties and. forteitures, as are 
impoſed upon thoſe perſons that do not 
duly pay their duties or rent for caftle- 
ward, in the caſtle of Dover.  _ 
SURSOLID, or SURDESOLID, in arith- 
metic and algebra, the fifth power, or 
fourth multiplication of any number or 
quantity conſidered as a root, See ROOT. 
SURSOLID PROBLEM, in mathematics, is 


CES .v 
_ 


that which cannot be reſolved but by 


_ euryes of a higher nature than a conic 


ſection, v. gr. in order to deſcribe & re- 
gular endecagon, or figure of eleven ſides 
in a circle, it is required to deſcribe an 


whole angles at the baſe 
tuple to that at the vertex ; which may 


iſoſceles triangle on a right line given, 
all be quin- 


ealily be done by the interſection of a 


quadratrix, or any other curve of. the 
_ ſecond gender. 
and QUADRATRIX., | 
SURVEY, in law, is the aſcertaining not 
only the boundaries and royalties of a 


manor, or eſtate in lands; but alſo the 


tenure of the reſpective tenants, and the 
rent and value of the ſame, In this laſt 
ſenſe, it is taken for a court; becauſe on 
the failing of an eſtate, conſiſting of ma- 
nors, to a new lord, where there are 
tenants by leaſe; and copyholders, a court 
of ſurvey is generally held; and ſome- 
times upon other occaſions, to appriſe 
the lord of his right and intereſt. 
SURVEYING, the art or act of meaſuring 
land; that is, of taking the dimenſions 
of any tract of ground, laying down the 
ſame 1n a map or draught, and finding 
the content or area thereof. Ba 
Surveying, called alſo geodæſia, is a very 
antient art ; it is even held to have been 
the fi: | or primitive part of geometry, 
and that which gave occaſion to, and laid 
the foundation of all the reſt. See the ar- 
ticle GEOMATRYs | 


27 82 Surreying 


See the articles Cu VR 
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; Surveying conſiſts of three parts or mem- 


bers ;z the firſt is the taking of the ne- 
ceſſary meaſures, and making the neceſ- 


-* ary obſervations on the ground itſelf : 

the ſecond, is the laying down of theſe 

meaſures and obſervations on paper: and 

the third, the 9 the area or quan- 
a 


tity of ground thus. laid down. | 
The firſt is what we properly call ſurvey- 


ing: the ſecond we call plotting or pro- 


tracting, or mapping: and the third 


caſting up. The firſt, again, conſiſts of 


two parts, viz. the making of obſerva- 
tions for the angles, and the taking of 
mealures for the diltapces. The former 
of thete is performed by ſome one or 


other of the following inſtruments, wiz. 


the theodolite, circumſerentor, ſemicir- 


cle, plain table, or compaſs: the de- 
ſcription and manner of uſing each where- 


of, (ee under its reſpective article. The 


latter is performed by means. either of 


the chain. or the perambulator : the de- 
ſcription and manner of applying each 
whereof, ſee under its reſpective article. 

It is uſetul in ſurveying to take the an- 
gles which the bounding lines form with 
the magnetic needle, in order to check 


tte angles of the figure, and to plot 


them conveniently afterwards. 
Large maps, repreſenting conſiderable 


extents of ground, are ſubject to a good 


many inconveniencies, eſpecially if car- 
ried into the fields, to be compared with 
them ; ſuch maps become very trouble- 
ſome in the wind, and it is difficult to 
find out the part you want. To remedy 
this, a general and ſmail map of the 
manor, or county, Sc. ſhould be firit 
made on one ſheet of paper, the ſeveral 

arts may be ſet off on other ſeparate 
as, and the general map being di- 
vided into as many ſquares as there are 
of theſe particular ſheets, the relation of 
the whole to the ſeveral parts is eaſily 


bound up in a book. : 
The ſecond branch of ſurveying is the 


plotting or laying down upon paper, the 


ſeveral ſides and angles of the figure ſur- 
veyed ; the manner of doing which has 
already been explained under the article 
plotting. See PLOTTING. 

However, it is proper to obferve, that if 
the lands to be plotted are hilly, and not 
in any one plane, the lines meaſured can- 
not be truly laid down on paper, with- 
out being reduced to one plane, which 


at Wxen in that plane. 
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In viewing objects, if they have muck 


altitude or depreſſion, either write down 
the degree and decimal, ſhewn on the 


length in the horizontal 


double ſextant, ſor the links, ſhewn on the 
back fide, which laſt ſubſtracted from 
every chain in the ſtation- line, leaves the 
lane; but if 
the degree is taken, the following table 
will ſhew the quantity, | | 


A table of the links to be ſubſtracted out 


of every chain in hypothenuſal lines of 


ſeveral degrees, altitude, or depreſſion, 
for reducing them to horizontal. 


deg. links.] deg, links.] deg. links. 
4.8 4 14.07 3 23.074 8 
5-73 7 16-26 4 124.495 9 
7.02 4 18.195 5 [25.84 10 
eis, x: lieh © 6 [29.14 2 
111.48 2 j21.565 7 128.36 12 


Let the firſt ſtation-line really-meaſure 
1107 links, and the angle of altitude, or 
depreſſion, be 19? 95'; looking in the 
table, I find 19% 95' is 6 links; now 


times 11 is 66, which ſubtracted from 


1107 leaves 1041, the true length to be 
laid down. 

The third branch conſiſts in reducing the 
ſeveral diviſions, incloſures, &c. into tri- 
angles, ſquares, trapeziums, parallelo- 
grams, &c, but eſpecially triangles; and 
finding the areas or contents of theſe ſe- 
veral figures. See the articles AREA, 


SUPERFICES, &c, 


SURVEYING. a harbour. This being an. 


extremely uſeful, and, at the ſame time, 
difficult part of ſurveying; it will be 
proper to ſhew not only in what manner 
the obſervations ſhould be made, but how 
the plan or draught is to be plotted, or 


+ laid down on paper. 


ſeen; and all theſe maps may then be 


muſt be the horizontal, becauſe angles 


With reſpe& to the obſervations; it will 
be requiſite, 1. To get as diſtin& an 
idea as poſſible of the place to be ſurvey- 
ed; for which purpoſe it will be neceſ- 
ſary, before the work is begun, to walk 
ſeveral times along the coaſt, careſully 
obſerving the ſeveral particulars neceſſary 
to be taken notice of. 2. Having ac- 
quired an idea of the place, ſignals muſt 
be erected at every angle, &c. as at 
C, D, E, F, G, H, and I (plate CCLXIV.) 
allo at the ends of the ſands, &c. as at 
Q,S, T, V, W, X, V, and Z. And 
when you are at the point Q erecting the 
ſignal, obſerve what objects on the land are 
in a right- line, which are the windmill at 
tand the church at K, which objects muſt 
be inſerted in your map as a mark for ſhips 
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that wil 


hended between the lines A 
AT, AY, and AZ, and the line AC. 
And becauſe the object at X will be in a 


j 


” toavoid the ſand QT W. Likewiſe, when 


660 


you are in the midſt of the channel be- 


obſerve what objects are in a direct line, 


_ .__ "tween the ends of the ſands W and X, 


which are the houſe at av and the church 


at O. In like manner, when you are at 


V, the two windmills at P and L will be 


in a right-line, as will the windmill at 


P and the church at K when you are at 
Z. Theſe objects you muſt be careful to 
inſert in your map; and, if there be none 

I anſwer the intention, ſome 


ought to be erected. 3. The ſignals, 


Sc. being erected, place your inſtrument 


<A 


at A, and obſerve the bearing of the ſig- 


nal at C; alſo the ſeveral angles compre- 


As. 


right- line with that at T, therefore the 


along the line AC with your chain or 


angle will be the ſame. 4. Meaſure -. 


PEG and, when you come to 


„ note down the diſtance from A to R; 


and, fixing your inſtrument in the ſame 


ſituation as at A, obſerve the angles in- 


and the line RC. And becauſe the 


tercepted between the lines RV and RW] 


windmill at f is in a perpendicular di- 


rection to the line AC in the point R, 


5. Continue the meaſuring of 


dge of the, water is not pa- 


ſtation. Alſo, when you perceive that 
the windmill at P is in a perpendicular 


direction to the line AC, meaſure the 
diſtanee d P. 6. When you have mea- 
ſured to B, fix your inſtrument there in 


the ſame poſition as at A, and obſerve the 


through the ſights you ſee the object at 
A; and fix the inſtrument by the ſcrew 
in that poſition ; then oblerve the angles 


comprehended between the line BA and 


the lines BX, BW, BV, BS, BT, and 


of the inſtrument (the index being fixed 
at the beginning of the graduations) tall 


the two fights be in a right- line with the 


object at A ; and, faſtening the inſtiu- 


meeaſure the diſtance from thence to that 
windmill, noting-it down alſo in your 
book. 

the line A C from R towards C, obſerv- 
ing, if the e | 

. rallel tothe line AC, to mealure the diſ- 
- tance in a perpendicular direction, as the 
ſmall perpendiculars a, b, c, &c. but be 
ſure to remark the diſtance ſuch perpen- 
diculars are from the point A, or firſt 


angles which the lines BY and BZ form 
with the line BC. Then turn the in- 

ſtrument about (the index being fixed at 
the beginning of the graduations) till 


BQ. Allo turning about the braſs- limb 


SUKk- 9 
ment in this poſitiony take the angles in- 
tercepted between the line BA and the 
tines BM, BL, and BK, and meaſure. 


the diſtance BM, 7. Having meaſured 


the. whole line AC, fix your inſtrument - 


at C in the ſame poſition as before, and 


take the angles BCD, and DCE, mea- 
ſuring the diſtance C D and the perpen+» 
dicular F. 8. Remove your inſtrument 


to D, and take the angle CDE; that is, 
place the inſtrument at D; and, having 


fixed the index at the beginning of the 


graduations, turn the inſtrument about 


till you perceive through the ſights the 


object at C, and fix the inſtrument in 
that poſit on; then move the index, till 
| you ſee through the ſights the object at 


E, and the degrees cut by the index will 


be the angle required. 9. Remove the 
inſtrument to M, and take the angles 


KMB and KML after the preceding 


manner. 


10, Having obſerved the an- 
gles and meaſured the diſtances requihte 


on the welt fide of the harbour, remove 


your inſtrument to the other fide and 
plant it at E, obſerving the bearing of the 


line EF, meaſuring its diſtance, toge- 


'ther with that of the perpendicular 7 in 


all reſpects as before; as alſo the 


lars 514, continuing the perpendicular 
h to the end of a ledge of rocks lying off 
that point, 11. Becauſe the cle will 
interrupt your ſight from the church at 


O, therefore you mult place your inſtru- 
ment on the top of the cleſt at 9, and take ⁵ 
the bearing of the church; and ether 
meaſure the diſtance from” your inſtru- 


ment to it, or elſe remove your inftru- 


| ines 
FG, GH, HI, and their perpendicu-. 


ment thither, and, having placed ſignals 


at 9 and 3, take the angle 907. 12. 


Remove your inſtrument at low- Water 


to the ſand at X, taking the bearings, : 
and meaſuring the diſtances of the lines 


XI and ir, together with the perpen- 
diculars n, 2, 0, e 


. 1 


Having finiſhed your obſervations, pro- 
ceed to conſtrut your map in the fol- 


lowing manner. | 

1. Draw the. eaſt and weſt line B A, ſet- 
ting off on it the leveral diſtances, wiz. 
from A to R, A to a, &c. then by draw- 


ing the ſeveral perpendiculars, and ma- 


ing them of their proper lengths, you ma 


eatily draw the track of the ſurtace of the | 


water, and thoſe which are above the | 1 | 
line will give the places where the ſeveral 


objects are to be delineated. 4 
2. By the help of your protractor or line 
of chords, make the ſeveral angles at A 


and 
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V, and E may be eaſily drawn. 


"A 4 By projecting the angle AB M, and 


letting off on the line B M its proper diſ- 


ttꝓces you will have the place where that 
church muſt be delineated. | 


> 


8 Conſtruct the angles C D and DCE 
... continuing the line CE at 32 and 
et off its proper length on 


then, by drawing the perpendicular F of 


its proper length, you may draw that 
6 22 the harbour between C and D. 


onſtruct the angle at D, continuin 
the line DE till it cuts C E in E, which 


will give the place of the ſtation at E. 
. By conſtructing the angles AB K, 
ABI. 


BMK, and KML; and con- 


ttinuing the lines BK, BL, MK, and 
ML, till they gut each other in K and 
Lz] you will have the ſituation of the ob- 
jects at K and L. ; 
3. Proceed in the ſame manner on the 
..- other fide of the harbour, by projecting 
the lines EF, FG, GH, 17 
cording to their ſeveral bearings, &c. and 
by drawing the ſeveral perpendiculars of 
e 


H 1. ac- 


ir true length, the track of the ſurface 
of the water on the eaſt fide of the har- 
bour may be delineated ; alſo, by conti- 
nuing the perpendicular þ, you will have 


the ſituation of the ledge of rocks lying 
off that point. "8 | 
"v3 * Obſerve to draw the appearance of the 


ad z that is, from A to 4, the ſand- 


| hills which lie along above the high- 
Wuater mark, and the cleft which ſtretches 


all along the caſt ſide of the harbour. 


20. In fome convenient place draw the 


compaſs, but let it be in its true poſition 
without any variation; that is, obferve 


to allow for the variation, if any, which. 
muſt alſo be done before you begin your 


projection. | 
11. Draw the lines Qt K, QPM, x c 


O, yPL, and ZP K, which will ſhew 


the marks neceſſary to be obſerved by ſhips 
in coming into the harbour. 
12. At low-water go off in your boat, 


and ſound the depth of the water in va- 
rious places, which inſert in your map; 


and oblerve the ſetting of the tide, which 
you muſt repreſent by darts. Alto the 


mme of high · water at the full and change 


2 I, a Woh . * A 
SUE. [2066], abs - 
and R, equal to their reſpective number 

cf degrees, Cc, drawing a right-line 
through each, which continue at pleaſure. 

de Conſtruct the angles at B in the ſame 
manner, continuing the right-lines from 
this ſtation till they cut thoſe projected 
tom A and R, which will be the true 
places of thoſe objects; whence the ſands 


e line CD; 


A 


of the moon, muſt be inſerted in roman 


numbers. | 


13. Laſtly, in ſome convenient place of 
your map inſert a ſcale, of the ſame length 
of that which you made uſe of in the pro- 


jection. 


SURVEYOR, a perſon who hath the oyer=- 


ſight and care of conſiderable works, 
lands, or the like. A | 


Buch are the ſurveyor · general of the king's 


manors, ſurveyor of the king's exchange, 


_ {urveyor- general of the works, ſurveyor- 
general of the crown lands, Sc. | 
SURVEYOR of the melting, is an officer of 


the mint, whoſe office is to ſee the bullion 
caſt out, and that it be not altered after 


the delivery of it to the melter,- _ 
. SURVEYOR of the navy, an officer whoſe 
| buſineſs is to know the ſtate of all ſtores, 


and ſee the wants ſupplied ; to ſurvey the 
.hull, maſts, and yards of ſhips; to audit 
- boatſwain's and carpenters accounts, 

Ca 


SURVEYOR of the orduance, is an officer 


whoſe charge is to ſurvey all the king's 
ordnance, ſtores, and proviſions of war, 
in cuſtody of, the ſtore-keeper of the. 

Tower of London ; to allow all bills of 
debts ; to keep checks on labourers and 
artificers work, Cc. : | | 


SURVEYOR likewiſe denotes a 


uger; as 
alſo a perſon who ſurveys 3 and 
makes maps of them. 


URVIVOR, in law, ſignifies the longeſt | 


liver of joint-tenants, 'or ef any two per- 
ſons, jointly intereſted in a thing; in 
Which caſe, if there be only two joint- 
tenants, upon the death of one, the whole 
goes to the ſurvivor: and if there be 
more than two, the part of the deceaſed 
is divided among all the ſurvivors. 


SUS, the H0G-KIND, in zoology. See the 
article Hos. 4+:4 
Sus, in geography, a province of the em - 


i 


pire of Morocco, lying on the Atlantic 
ocean, ſouth of Morocco proper : its 
chief towns are Taradant ad Tafilet. 


SUS A, a fortified town of Piedmont, in 


Italy, ſituated on the river Doria, on 
the confines of France, eighteen miles 
north of Turin. 


SUSDAL, a city of the province of Moſ- 


cow, in Ruſſia, one hundred miles north - 
eaſt of Moſcow. - 


SUSPENCE, in law, is held to be a tem- 


porary ſtop of a perſon's right; and takes 
place where a rent or other profit iſſuing 
out of land, on-account of- the unity of 

ſſeſſion of the rent, -&c. and of the 
Landy whereout it iſſues, is not in eſſe for 
| a ume 3 
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SUT 


See EXTINGUISHMENT. 


in mechanics, are thoſe points in the axis 


* 


eenſure, whereby eccleſiaſtical perſons are 


forbidden to exerciſe their office, or to 
take the profits of their benefices; / or 


vrhen they are prohibited in both of them 


part. Suſpenſion is alſo ſaid to relate to 
the laity, wiz. ſuſpenſio ab ingreſſuecele- | 
- fie, i. e. from heating divine ſervice, - 


for a certain time, either in whole or in 


See the article EXCOMMUNICATION, 
SUSPENSION of arms, in war, a ſhort truce 


agreed on 5 both armies, in order to 
bury the dead, wait for freſh inſtructions, 


SvsPENSION, in rhetoric, is the carrying 


or the like. 


on a period or diſcourſe, in ſuch a man- 


ner as to keep the reader in expe&tation 


of ſomething conſiderable in the conclu- 


ſion. But great care muſt be taken, that 


than to promiſe much and perform little; 
or to' uſher in an errant trifle, with the 
© formality of preface, and ſolemp prepa- 


ration. . 


| SUSPENSOR, in anatomy, the ſame with 


the cremaſter-muſcle. See CREMAST ER. 


SUSPICION, in law. 


taken up upon ſuſpicion, where a felony 


is committed, Sc. however, there muſt 


/ — 


be at leaſt ſome reaſonable grounds for 
the ſame. 5 ö * 


SUSSEX, a county of England, bounded 


p : 


by Surrey and Kent on the north, by an- 


other ** of Kent on the eaſt, by the 


F 


— 
= 


Engliſh channel on the ſouth, and by 
Hampſhire on the weſt: being ſixty-five 


miles long, and twenty-nine broad. 
SU STERN, a 2 of Weſtphalia, in 
ten Miles of 


Germany, ſouth 


Roer- 


- monde. 


SUTHERLAND, a 'ſhire of Scotland, 


wi 


& 


baunded by Cathneſs on the north, by 


the German ſea on the eaſt, by Roſs- 


ſhire on the ſouth, and by the'Caledonian 


* ocean on the weſt and rorth-weit. 


SUTTON-COLEFIELD, a market town, 
twenty miles north-weſt of Warwick. 
Surrox's QUADRANT, See QUADRANT. 


SUTURE, ſuture, in anatomy, a kind of 


7” 
ww . 


articulation peculiar to the cranium, or 
Kull. See the article SKULL, | 


Perſons may be 


| ons: T . = 
2 time; but ſo as it may be revived af- *SUTURE, in ſurgery, a method of uniting 
terwards, wherein it differs from extia- 

- - guiſhment. | | 
SPENSION, or Points of SUSPENSION, 
eld into the dry, bloody, and compound 
or beam of a ballance, wherein the | FA 
weights are applied, or from which they 
are ſuſp ende. | 


8 Ur 


the lips of wounds. See WounD. 


Biutures differ, according to the differenee 4 


of wounds, but may be generally divid- 


ſutures. 


1. The dry ſuture, called alſo the baſtard 
3 | - future, is only the application'of ſticking 
In a law-ſenſe, ſaſpenſion is a ſpecies of 


plaſters, to keep the lips of the waun 


united: it may be uſed in flight wounds, 


and eſpecially when they happen in the 
face ; of, indeed, wherever it 1s capable 


of keeping the lips of the wound ge- 


ther: and as it gives no freth pain, and 


occaſions no ſcar, it is much fitter for 
wounds of the face than the needle, "Fhe - 


plaſters which are to form the dry ſuture, 


/- ſhould” be of a fufficient length, and 
- ſhaped like the part to which they are to 
be applied, ſo as to ſurround the greateſt 

, 


art of it, But not the whole, Jet tf 
ould retard the circulation of the blot 
and bring on tumours and miſchiefs of 


that kind: they muſt be alſo ſuch as will _ 
ſtick very faſt; the diachylon if good, 
or the common ſticking plaſter, are fitteſt” 
for this purpoſe. The hzmorrhage b 
the reader's expectation be not diſappoĩnt- . 

ed; ſor nothing is more contemptible, 


well ſtop 


bein 
and the wound we Ae 
y 


ed, ſome vulnerary balſam of the gumin 
kind, as the balſam of Peru, or the like, 
is to be applied, and over all a fticking 
Plaſter is to be laid, adapted to the fie 
of the re Two or more of theſe may 


be applied, as occaſion ſhall require, leave 


ing a ſpace between; and they ate to be 


ſecured in their place, by the application 


of proper bolſters and bandages, ' 


cover, as by the ſpaces left the 
former method, whether the lips of the 


4 raxy al ſo be able to apply proper remedies. 
to 


Petit's method of making the ſiture of 
this kind, is by letting the plaſters have 
one, two, or more openings in the mid-' 
dle, through which the ſu 


wound are properly united, or not ; and 


the part, without removing the plaſters. 
Theſe plaſters are applied in the fame 


manner as the former, and left on till the 
cure is completed. 44504, 15% 
But there is yet alſo another manner of 
performing the dry future, Wi. ſpread — 
two plaſters upon ſtrong cloth, anſwering 

in ſize to the wound; to the ſides or mar- 
| gins of theſe, faſten three or four tape= 


ings, according to the length of the 
wond ; and then, after bong, — 
le 


plaſters, apply them at each fide” of 1 
wound, at about. a finger's breadth from 


itz; alter this, bring the lips of the wound 
together; dreſs it as in men 
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this is called 
ture. | | 
To this kind of ſuture belong the inter- 
rupted ſuture, the glover's ſuture, and 
the twiſted ſuture ; the laſt of theſe is 


Is" 


tuation, tie the ends of the tapes, firſt in 


a ſingle, and afterwards in a flip-knot, 
to keep the parts in contact; over each of 
theſe ſhould be laid an oblong compreſs, 
and over all a large ſquare one, and the 


whole kept on by a proper bandage. 


| The day following, the wound is to be 
Again examined, and if the tapes are 
. . Jooſened, they muſt be drawn tighter 


again; but it they are not looſened, let 


them remain untouched, and only moiſten _ 


the part with a few drops of ballam, and 


cover them up again with the compreſſes 
and bandages, as before, Some, inſtead 
of the tape, uſe claſps of. braſs, or ſteel ; 


but this method is much leſs convenient 


955 than the former, and therefore is little 
uſed. _ 
2. The bloody or true ſuture is the unit- 
ing the lips of the wound, by means of 

- aneedle and thread: for, in large wounds, 


eſpecially tranſverſe ones, as their lips 


deannot be kept in their ſituation by means 


of the dry Suture, which is frequently the 


©. eaſe in wounds of the thigh, or in the 
._ abdomen, nates, or arms; or when 
pieces hang from the wounded part, as 


often happens in wounds of the forehead, 


... cheeks, noſe, or ears; or when wounds 
are large, and made in an angular or 
_cruciform manner, the needle muſt be 


uſed, to bring their lips together; and 
e bloody or the true ſu- 


feldom uſed, but in caſes of the hare- 


lip; and the ſecond only in wounds of 
the inteſtines ; but the firſt is in common 
Aſe for all wounds which require the true 


or bloody ſuture. 


The beſt method of making the common 
or interrupted ſuture, is this: take a 
double thread, well waxed, paſs it thre? 


a ſtrong crooked needle ;z when the lips 
of the wound are brought together, and 
held firm in their proper ſituation, by an 
aſſiſtant, with one ſtroke pierce through 


them both, paſſing the needle through 


the lower lip from without inwards, al- 
moſt to the bottom, and ſo on from with- 
in outwards, obſerving to make the punc- 
tures at a finger's breadth diſtance from 
the wound, which in this caſe we will 


ſuppoſe to be in length two fingers, vary- 


ing this diſtance according to the ſize of 
the wound, After taking off the nsedle, 
| 7 


. 
chod, and, while an aſſiſtant keeps the 
lips of the wound together in a proper ſi- 
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tie the ends of the thread firſt in a ſingle 


| knot, and then in a ſlip-knot, covering 
all with the ſame dreſſings as are uſed in 


the dry ſuture. But if the wound be ſo 
large, that one ſtitch will not be ſufficient, 


then two or more are to be made, accord- 


ing to the length of it, at about a ſinger's 
breadth diſtance one from the other. To 
prevent the knots from bringing on any 
miſchief, lay a ſmall linnen-compreſs over 


the ſingle knot, and make the ſlip-knot 


over that; which, if any pain or inflam- 
mation ſhould ſucceed, may be afterwards 


eaſily looſened at pleaſure. 
This is the method to be obſerved. in 
ſtrait, oblique, or tranſverſe wounds; but 
Where there are angles, as in a triangular 


wound, you are to proceed in the ſame 


manner, but obſerve to let the ſuture be · 
i gin at the angle, and the other ſtitches to 


taken about the middle, both ways; 
but if the wound be quadrangular, or 
have two angles, like the greek letter 17, 


which ſometimes happens in the face, then 


the ſutures muſt be made in both the 


angles; and when the wound is ſo large, 
. that theſe are not ſufficient, then as ma- 
ny more as ate neceſſary mult be made 
in the mid, way between them. When 
vou meet with. a cruciform wound, and 
the lips of it cannot be kept together by the 
_ uſe of plaſters, the bloody ſuture muſt be 


made, by paſling the needle through the 
lips, near the end of each extremity of 


the wound; and when all the ſtitches are 
thus made, the threads muſt be tied as in 


the other caſes, | | 
3- A kind of bloody ſuture, which re- 


_ . quires other aſſiſtances beſides the needle 


and thread. It was preferred by the an- 
tient ſurgeons to the common or interrupt- 
ed ſuture, becauſe it prevented the lips of 


. the wound from being lacerated, which 


ſometimes happened when the other me- 
thod was uſed, and not only prevented 
the wound from uniting, but frequent- 
ly brought on ether grievous diforders ; 
and though this method has of late years 
been cd, and particularly by Dionis, 


in his Surgery, yet many full prefer it, 


in ſeveral cafes, to the common inter- 
rupted ſuture ; but inſtead of the pieces 
of wood, uſed by the antients, thoſe, 
who now practiſe it, uſe pieces of pla- 
ſter, rolled up in a cylindrical form, of 
the length of the wound, and of about 


the ſize of a gooſe-quill, from whence it 


is called by ſome the quilled ſuture. 
This method prevents tumours, pain, 
and inflammations, which might be 
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. brought on by the hardneſs and preſſure 


of wood, 3 

Palfynus perferms this operation, in deep 
wounds of the muſcular parts, with a 
large and ſtrong crooked needle, furniſnu- 


ed with a double thread well waxed, 
which has. alſo a bow at one end. The 


: needle thus fitted, being paſſed through 


both lips of the wound, in the ſame man- 

ner as in the other operations of the true 

ſuture, and afterwards a ſecond, and a 
- fhird; paſſed in the ſame manner, a roll 
of plaſter- is to be introduced into the 
bow-ends of the thread, which are left 
hanging out; then, when the needle is 
taken out at the other fide, another roll 


of plaſter is to. be placed between the - 


ends of the thread ; and the lips of the 


wound being brought together, theſe ends 


are to be gently tied over the roll, firſt in 
a ſingle, and then in a ſlip-knot: if the 
are three threads, the middle one ſhould 
be tied firſt, and then the reſt. 
But, in order to illuſtrate this important 
article of ſurgery, we have given a plate 
CCLXV.) of the inſtruments, and dif- 
erent methods, for performing the ſe- 


veral kinds of ſutures ; where fig. 1. is 


Petit's triangular needle, Fig. 2, is Hei- 


ſter's improvement of Petit's needle, . 
which may be uſed where a'ſtrait needle - 


cannot with ſafety, Fig. 3. repreſents 


a wound, the lips of which are united 
by a ſticking plaſter, indented on both 


ſides. Fig. 4. ſhews a wound, to which 


two ſticking plaſters are applied, And 


fig. 5. a wound of the like nature, to 
7 . 


without being indented. Fig. 6. repre- 


ſents a wound made croſs-ways, marked 
A, A, A, A, and united by two ports 
laid likewiſe croſs-ways B, B, B, B. Fig. 
7. is a wound, A, A, to which a flicking 
plaſter is applied, with two openings in 
the middle, marked B, B. Fig. 8. is a 


wound, united by the application of two 
xed to each of 


plaſters, with the tapes 
them; which are drawn together and 
faſtened by ſlip-knots, a, a, a. Fig. 9. 
is a like wound, united with plaſters of 


the ſame kind, only furniſhed with hooks, - 


a,a, a, a, a, a, inſtead of tapes; by which, 
with the aſſiſtance of threads tied to them, 
the lips of the wound are drawn together. 


Fig. 10. is another method of doing the 


fame thing, by means of the ſmall eyes 


5, 5, 5, 5, b, I; inſtead of the hooks, uſed 
Fig. 11. is a tranſ- 
verſe wound, A, A, united by the in 


by the antients. 


terrupted ſuture, B, B. Fig. 12. ſhews 


are applied two ſticking plaſters, 
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W 1 be 5 
ſtitched. up, and the lips of it brought 
together, by drawing the threads, A, B, 


in what manner a eroſs · wound 18 


O, D, tight. Fig. 13. ſhewswhers the 
ſtitches are to be made in a triangular 
wound, ABC, And fig. . how a © 
wound, with two angles, is to beſtitch= 
ed with the interrupted ſuture,z firſt;-at 
the angles A, A; and then, if neceſſa- 
ry, on each ſide at B, B. Fig. 15. i8a 
crooked needle, with a double threat, to 


make the quill-ſuturez A being the AY 


needle, B the thread, and C the bow» 
end of the thread. Fig. 16. is a large 
tranſverſe wound, A A, united by the 


triple uninterrupted ſuture, B, B, B. 8. 4 | | 


17. is the ſame kind of wound, D, 
which is united by rolls of filk; A A, BB 
covered with ſome wax or plaſter, and 
contained in the bow-ends of the threads, 
E, E, E, which are tied with flip-knots, 
C, C, C. Fig. 18. is another method 
of making thequill-ſuture 3 A A being 
the wound, BB the upper roll, & & the; 
lower roll, D, D, D, the fingle „ 
confine the upper roll, and E, E, E, the 
ſlip-knots which ſecure the lower roll, Fig, 
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19. repreſents Celſus's ſuture for gast. 


raphy ;z A A being the beginning of the 
ſtitches, and BB the end, where they are 

faſtened in a knot: but this Heiſter reckons 

a bad method. Fig. 20. is the glover's 
ſuture, uſed for uniting wounds of the 
inteſtines; AA being the inteſtine, BB 


it is faſtened in a knot, See the article 
'  GOSTRORAPHY | Vo 
For the ſuture in the operation for the 


-hare-lip, fee the article Lie. 


SWABBER, an inferior officer on-board” * 


the wound, C the beginning of the ſu» 
ture, and D the end of the ſuture, where + 


ſhips of war, whoſe employment it is o 1 


ſte that the decks are kept neat and clean, 


SWABIA, a circle of the german empire,” . 


baunded by Franconia and the Palatinate 
of the Rhine on the north, by Bavaria on 
the eaſt, by Switzerland and Tyrol on 


the ſouth, and by the river Rhine, which © 


ſeparates it from Alſatia, on the weſt; 


being one hundred and thirty miles long, = | 


and one hundred and ten broad. 

SWAFFAM, a market-town of Norfolk, 
twenty-three miles weſt of Norwich. 

SWAINM OTE, or SwWANIM OTE. 
the article SWANIM OTB. 


% 


See 


SWALBEA, in botany, a genus of the 5 Y | 


 didynamia:angoſpermia clals of plants, 


corolla perſonated: add to this, that the 
cup is quadrifid ; the upper ſegment be- 
17 T 8 | ing 
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the ſtigma of which is ſimple, and the 
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«0 fag very ſmall; ard the lower one large, 


'  andemarginated. TY: 
Wal, a river of Yorkſhire, which, 


Fl n limb, See BAN DAGE, 


S WAN, genus, in ornithology. 


rifirig on the confines of Weſtmorland, 
runs ſouth-eaſt through Yorkſhire, and 


falls into the Ouſe. 


| bw ALLEY, a port-town of India, in 
tte province of Cambaya, twelve miles 


north-weſt of Surat. 


E SWALLOW; birunde, in ornithology. 


See the article HikxunNDo. . 
$WALLOW-FIsH, hirundo, in ichthyology. 
See the article HiRunDo. 


SWALLOW-WORT, in botany, the engliſh 


namè of ſeveral ſpecies of aſclepias. 
', ASCLEPIAs and VINCETOXICUM. 
bw it.iow's Tails. in fortification, the 
- fame with queue d'aronde. See QUEUE, 
WALLOW'S TAIL, in carpentry and join- 
ery, See DOVvE-TAILING, 
EW ALLOWING; or DEGLUTITION. 
See DEGLUTITION. | 


See 


See the 

5 article voNus. 
5WANIMOTE, or SWAINMOTE, is a 
court touching matters of the foreſt, held 


wice a year, before the verderers as 


| X ges, by the ſteward of the ſwanimote : 

is court all freeholders within the fo- 
owe ſuit and ſervice ; alſo the officers 
thereof are there to appear, in order to 
preſent offences. See FOREST. 


V ANSEY, a port-town of Glamorgan- 
ſhire; ſituated on the Briſtol-channel, 
| oy miles weſt of Cardiff. | 
$ ARDY, in agriculture, an appellation 


- . given to lands well covered with graſs. 


WARM of* bees, in what manner hived, 


ſes the article HivinG, 


WATH, faſcia, in ſurgery, a long and 
hroad bandage, for binding up any diſ- 


WEARING, an offence puniſhable by 


h ſtatutes: thus, ſtat. 6 and 7 
III. III. cap. 11. ordains, that if any 
erſon ſhall profanely ſwear, if he be a 
abpurer, ſervant, or cammon ſoldier, 
all fprfeit 18, to the poor, for the firſt 
offence, 28. for the ſecond, &c, and any 
rion not a ſervant, Ec. forfeits 28. 
for the fixit offence, 48. for the ſecond, 
þs, for the third, &c. to be levied by 
diſtreſs of goods, 
WEA T, /udor, a ſenſible moiſture iſſu- 
ing out of the pores of the {kins of ani- 
nals, dee PERSPIRATION. 
weat, if it occaſions no bad ſymptoms, 
an ta be promoted than checked, 


ven though it may ſeem profuſe in 


uaptity 4 and in this cale the proper 


[ 2050 0 


. regimen is a moderate warmth, a quiet 
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ſtate of the body, and frequent draughts 
of warm liquors : but when the ftrength 
is found to be too much exhauſted by, 


theſe ſweats, ſmall doſes of nitre are found 


of great ſervice. - 


When different diſorders ariſe from the 


ſuppreſſion of ſweats, nothing is of 
greater ſervice than the compound pow- 
der of antimonium diaphoreticum, crab's 
eyes, and nitre, given in ſmall doſes, 
every three honrs ; and a quiet-poſture of 
the body is to be ordered, which greatly 
tends to promote ſweating; and frequent 
draughts of warm and weak liquors are 
to be taken; and the bowels are to be re- 
laxed with a clyſter, or a gentle purge, 
if there be no ſymptom neceſſarily for- 
bidding it. In regard to thoſe perſons, 


who are naturally very difficult to be 


ſweated, a draught made of freſh arum- 
root and wine, or vinegar, uſually brings 
on protuſe ſweating, if they are put᷑ to 
bed, and warm liquors drank afterwards. 
It is a very good general caution, that 
profuſe ſweats, if they have continued 
ever ſo many months, are never to be ſup- 


preſſed by aſtringents; for in that caſe 
they are uſually attended with ſymptoms 
much worſe than the original complaint. 


The common way of foreing out ſup- 
preſſed ſweats by the hot alex ipharmics 
and volatile ſalts, is by no means adviſe- 
able in any caſe. Bleeding, judiciouſly 
timed, is often of very great ſervice in 
promoting ſweats, When the natural 


ſweats of children are repelled, they be- 


come ſuddenly feveriſh and ill, and no- 
thing relieves them till the ſweats are re- 
called, This may be done ſimply, by 
keeping them warmer than before, in 
molt caſes ; but when that fails, the gentle 


abſorbents are to be preſcribed ; and if 


they ſuck, the nurſe may take the eom- 
mon alexipharmic medicines: crab's eyes 


are as proper as any thing for the child, 
in this caſe; and for the nurſe, the lapis 


contrayerva, The convulſions of chil- 
dren very often ariſe from the ſuppreſſion 
of their ſweats, and are always then ta- 


ken off, by making them ſweat again. 


Exceſſive [weating, in hectical and con- 
ſumptive patients, being never ſalutary, 
ſhould be diminiſhed by light covering, 
attemperating powder of crab's eyes, 
with nitre, taken in the evening, to which 
may be added a grain or two of ſtorax- 
pills, with a ſufficient quantity of whey, 
or butter- milk, or an emulſion; 
The copious ſweats at the end of inter- 
35 wy mitting 
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retic potions, But ſhould the patient 


aides 
"4 


mlttipg fevers, as alſo in the criſes of 
other fevers, are highly beneficial z and, 
therefore, ought to be promoted, by lys 


ing quietly in bed, and taking a ſufficient 
quantity of a proper fluid, wit} diapho- 


ſweat too much after the cure of a fever, 


he ought to drink bitters, twice or thrice 


a day, with a fourth art of the eſſence of 


eleutherjaz and at night to take a doſe of 
the ſpecies of hyacinth, with a grain or 
two of ſtorax-pills. 


 SWEATING-s1CKNEss. See the article 


SUDOR ANGLICANUS. 


SWEDEN, one of the moſt northerly king- 


doms of Europe, bounded by norwegian 


Lapland on the north, by Ruflia on the 


eaſt, by the Baltic ſea on the ſouth, and by 


Norway on the weſt; being upwards of 


and five hundred from eaſt to weſt, 


eight hundred miles from north to ſouth, 


SWEEP, in the ſea- language, is that part 


8 


of the mould ef a ſhip, where ſhe begins 


to compaſs in at the rung- heads: alſo, 


when the hawſer is dragged along the 


bottom of the ſea, to recover any thing 


that is ſunk, they call this action ſwecp- 
ing for it, 2h 
WEET, in the wine- trade, denotes any 
vegetable juice, whether obtained by 


means of ſugar, raiſins, or other foreign 
or domeſtic fruit, which is added to wines, 
with a deſign to improye them. See the 
article WINE, | 

It is plain, fays Dr, Shaw, fram the 
making of artificial muſt, or ſtum, b 


means of ſine ſugar, with a ſmall addi- 


tion of tartar, that the art of ſweet - making 
might receive a high degree of improve- 


ment, by the uſing pure fifgar, as one 


general wholeſome ſweet, inſtead of thoſe 


infinite mixtures of honey, raiſins, ſy- 


rups, treacle, ſtum, cyder, Cc. where- 
with the ſweet makers ſupply the wine - 
coopers, to lengthen out or amend their 
wines: for pure ſugar being added to any 


oor wine, will ferment therewith, and 


improve it, and bring it to a proper de- 
gree of ſtrength and vinoſity. If the wine 
that is to be amended is tart of itſelf, no 
tartar ſhould be added to the ſugar ; but 
if it be too ſweet or luſcious, then the 


addition of tartar is neceſſary. 


SWEET-ALMONDS, 
SWEET-SUBLIMATE of mercury, the ſame 


See ALMONDS, 


with mercurius dulcis, See the articles 
MERCURY and CALOMEL. 


SWEET-WILLIAMS, in botany, the engliſh | 
name of ſeveral beautiful ſpecies of caryo- 


2" s 


tan” 28 _—_— 
of phyllis, or diaithus; ges tlie eie 
SWELLING, in ſurgery; See the articley 1 


lanceolated ſegments; the fruit is a e- 


SWIFT ERS, in a fhip, are ropes belon 


SWIFTING a boat, is encompaſſing her 


SWIMMING, the art or act of ſuſtainigg 
the body in water, and of moving theres 


ſcarce any other motion than that 1 3 


upon a careen: and ſwifting the capſtan- 


outer ends of them, to prevent their fly» 


is eaſily proved by experiment; for if the 
pony fins of a fiſh are cut off, and it 


hen it had them on. 
fully obſerved, while ſwimming in a ba- 


CLEA 


IANTHUS; | 


INFLAMMATION and TUMOURY 


SWERIN, a town of lower Saxony, in 


Germany, capital of the dutchy of Mecks 
lenburg, and ſituated on the lake of 
Swerin, in eaſt longit. 1 30 and north 
lat. 54% 9 . 25 


SWERNICK, a town of european T ur- 
ky, ſituated on the river Drinoz on th 
confines of Servia and Boſnia; eaſt long 


209, north lat. 44* 30', 


SWERTIA, in botany, a genus of the 


pentandria-dig ynia clals of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of a ſingle petal, 
with a plane limb, divided into fixe ſubs 
lindric capſule, pointed at each en 


with only one cell, in which are included 
numerous {mall feeds; 1 37 


ing to the fore and main-ſhrouds, for {ey 
curing thoſe maſts, 


gun-wale with a ſtrong rope; ſwifting 
ſhip, is either bringing her a-ground, ot 


bars, is ſtraining a rope all round the 


ing out of the drum-head, 


in; in which action the air-bladder and 


fins of fiſhes bear a conſiderable part, 


See AIR-BLADDER and FI Ns, 


Some have ſuppoſed, that the motion of 5 


fiſh in the water, W res principally 
upon the pectoral fins, but the contrary 


e again put into the water, it will bg 


found to move forward or ſideways, up- 


ward or downward, as well as it did 


ſon of clear water, it will be found not 
to keep theſe pectoral fins conſtantly ex- 


panded, but only to open them at ſuch. 


times as it would ſtop or change ity 


courſe ; this ſeeming to be their principal, 
jf not their only, ule, | 
ventral fins, in the common fiſhes of a 


The pectoral an 


compreſſed form, ſerve in the fame man- 
ner in keeping the fiſh ſtill, and ſerve in 


the bottom: ſo that that this motion © 
the fiſh, which has been generally attri- 


buted to their fins, is almoſt wholly ow». 
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If a fiſh he care» - 
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ten 


tg to their muſcles; and to the equipoiſe 
bf their älr- bladder. That the uſe of 
pectoral and ventral fins is to keep the 
fiſh ſteady and upright In the water, is 


Evident from the conſequences. of their 
_ + Joſs: if they are cut off, and the fiſh put 


ugain into the water, it cannot continue 
in its natural ere& poſture, but ſtaggers 
about; and rolls from fide to fide, The 


ins of the back and anus are alſo of + 


1 - 


eat uſe to the keeping the creature in 


natural poſition, as is eaſily ſeen by 


tvtting them off, and obſerving the mo- 
tions of the fiſh afterwards. 


Though a great deal depends on the mo- 


tion of the muſtles of the ſeveral parts 
of the body, in the ſwimming of the fiſh, 
het the tail, and thoſe muſcles which 


move the lower part of the body, to which 
it is affixed, are the great inſtruments by 


which their ſwift motions in the water are 


rformed. The moving the tail, and 


that part of the body to which it adheres, 
backward and forward, or ſideways an 


dne way, throws the whole body of the 


Nin ſtrongly the contrary way; and even 
in ſwimming ſtrait forward, the motion 


and dlrection are both greatly aſſiſted by 


the vibrations of this part, as may be ex- 


perienced in the motion of a boat, which, 
hen impelled forward, may be firmly 
uided by means of an oar held out at 
ts ſtern, and moved in the water as oc- 
The dorſal muſcles, and 
thoſe of the lower part of the body be- 
tween the anus and tail, are the principal 


chat are uſed in the motion of this part, 
ànd theſe are therefore the moſt uſeful to 
the fiſh in ſwimming. The muſcles of 
the belly ſeem to have their principal uſe 


in the contracting the belly and the air- 
ladder. They have been ſuppoſed of uſe 


to move the belly- fins; but there are too 


many of them for ſuch a purpoſe, and 


-theſe fins have each its peculiar muſcle 


Fully ſufficient to the buſineſs. The ule 


of the tail in ſwimming is eaſily ſeen, by 


Eiitting it off, and committing the fiſli to 


the w ter without it, in which caſe it is 


@ moſt helpleſs creature. | 
Let AB (plate CCLXII. fig. f. no 1.) 


be a fiſh ſwimming, by expanding or con- 


tracting its air-bladder E, it can riſe or 
fink in the water at pleaſure ; and its di- 
rect motion is performed by meh ns of its 
tail BCD, vibrating from one fide. to 
performed thus; ſup- 
pole the tail in the poſition FG (ibid. n? 
2.) being about to be moved ſucceſſively 


U, I; and K; the fiſh fut turns 
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the end G, oblique to the water, and 
moves it quickly towards K; the reſiſt- 
ance of the water, acting in the mean time 
obliquely, moves him partly forward and 
partly ſideways; but this lateral motion 
Is corrected by the next ſtroke, from K 
towards I, H, and G; which is per- 
formed by turning the tail obliquely the 
contrary way toffwhat it was in the firſt 
ſtroke. By help of the tail they alſo 
turn about, by ſtriking ſtrongly with it 
on one ſide, and keeping it bent, ſo as to 
act like the rudder of a ſhip. The fins, 
eſpecially the pectoral ones E, E, ſerve to 


keep the fiſh upright, as alſo to aſcend. 
and deſcend. | 


Brutes ſwim naturally, but men attain 
this art by practice and induſtry. : it con- 
ſiſts principally in ſtriking alternately with 
the hands and feet ; which, like oaxs, row 
a mg forward: he muſt keep his body 
a little oblique, that he may the more ea- 


fily ere& his head, and keep his mouth 
above - water. | 


SWINDON, a market-town of Wiltſhire, 


twenty-five. miles north of Saliſbury, 


SWINE, in zoology, a general name fot 


the ſus or hog-kind, See Hoc. 
Swine are very profitable creatures td the 
owner, being kept at ſmall expence, feed- 
ing on things that would be otherwiſe 
thrown away, and producing a very latge 
increaſe, They are apt to dig up the 
round, and break fences; but this may 
prevented, by putting rings in their 
noſes, and yoaks about their necks: 
For the properties of a boar, kept for 
reeding, ſee the atticle Boar, 


SWINGLING, the beating of flax, or 


hemp, after it has been well broken with 
the brake: this is done by taking up the 
Hax in handfuls, and then beating it 
with a rod, or flatted and ſmooth ſtick, 
in order to free it from the bun, and pre- 


' pare it for being heckled. See the articles 


FLAx and Heme, ="; 


SWITZ, or SwissE, the capital of one of 


the cantons of Switzerland, to which it 
ives name, ſituated on the eaſt fide of the 
ake of Lucern, ſixteen miles ſouth- eaſt 


of the city of Lucern : eaſt lon. 8* 36/, 
and north lat. 47% 


SWITZERLAND, or Swis5t&Land; 


called Helvetia by the Romans, is ſur- 


rounded by the territories of Germany, 


France, and Italy, being about two hun- 
dred and ſixteen miles long, and up- 


wards of one hundred miles broad. 


The ſeveral cantons or provinces of Swit- 
terland which are thirteen in number; 
\ hnys 


: - 
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SOBEL 
\ have been mentioned under their reſpec- 
tive heads BERN, BasiL, SS. 
8WOLL, or ZwOLL, a town of the unit- 
ed Netherlands, ſituated in the province 
of Overyſſel: eaſt lon. 69, and north lat. 
$29 37%. 
SWOONING, in medicine, a ſpecies of 
Wien e wherein the patient is de- 
| prived of all ſenſe and motion. See the 
article LIPOTHY MIA, | 
SWORD, gladius, an offenſive weapon worn 
at the ſide, and ſerving either to cut of 
ſtab: its parts are the handle, guard, and 
blade; to which may be added the bow, 
ſcabbard, pummel, Sc. Fencing-ma- 
ſters, however, divide the {word into the 
upper, middle, and lower part ; or the 


fort, middle, and foible, See the article 
FENCING. : 4A ” 
SWORD-FISH, æipbias, See XIPHIAS. 


SWORD-HAND, in horſemanſhip, 
article HAND. ST 

SYCAMORE-TREE, in botany, the eng- 
liſh name of the acer major, or greater 
maple. See the article MAPLE. 


See the 


SYCOPHANT, ov#:$a1ls;, an appellation 


given by the antient Athenians to thoſe 


who informed of the exportation of figs, 


contrary to law; and hence it is ſtill u 


in general for all informers, pataſites, 
flatterers, cheats, r. 


SVLLABIC aUGMENTS, in greek gram- 


mar. See AUGMENT. 
SYLLABLE, aen, in | 
part of a word, We, of one or more 
letters, pronounced together. See the ar- 
ticles WORD and PRONUNCIATION. 


rammar, - 2 


According as words contain one, two, 


three, four, Fc. ſyllables, they are de- 
nominated monoſyllables, biſſyllables, 
triſſyllables, tetraſyllables, polyſyilables; 
Sc. and the diviſion of a word, into its 
conſtituent ſyllables, is called ſpelling. 
See the article SPELLING. - 
SYLLABUB, a compound liquor, made 
of white wine and ſugar, into which is 


Iquirted new milk with a ſyringe, It 


cream be uſed inſtead of milk, it is called 
whipt ſyllabub. 


SVLLABUs, in matters of literature, de- 


notes a table of contents, or an index of 
the chief heads of a book or diſcourſe. 
SYLLEPSIS, in latin and greek grammar, 
is the agreement of a. verb or adjective, 
not with the word next it, but with the 
word moſt worthy in the ſentence. 
Syllepſis is threefold : 1. Of gender, 


when tlie adjective agrees with the maſ- 


culine noun, preferable to the feminine; 
us rex & regina brati- 24 Of perſen, 


\ ; 


[5073]. 


SIT; 
when the verb agrees with the firkt, or ſe⸗ 
cond, perſon, preferably to the ſecond, or 


third ; as, erraftit, Rulle, webratentey, 
tu & college tui. 3. Of number, 


when the adjective or verb agrees wih a - 


noun plural preferably to one ſingular 3 
as Phrygii comites & lætus Julus inbe- 
dunt. | | 


SYLLOGISM, aU\Nopio mer, in logie, an 


argument or term of reaſoning, conſiſt- 
ing of three propoſitions ; the two firſt vf 
which are called premiſes, and the lat 
the concluſion. See REA8ONING, PRQ+ 
POSITION, Sc. | : 
Syllogiſms are nething but the expre(» 
ſions of our reaſonings, reduced to form 
and method: and hence, as every act of 
_ reaſoning implies three ſeveral judg- 
ments, io every ſyllogiſm muſt incl 
three diſtinC& propoſitions. Thus, in the 
following ſyllogilm : _ Fi 
Every creature poſſeſſed of reaſon and 


liberty is accountable for his actions. 


Man is a creature poſſeſſed of reaſon 
and liberty : - 


Therefore man is accountable for hls 


A2 cætions. : 
We may o\ſerve that there are three 
ſeveral propoſitions, expreſſing the three 
judgments implied in the act of reaſons 

ing: the two firſt propoſitions anſwer the 
two previous judgments in reaſohing; 
and are hence called premiſes z as bein 
placed before the other, which is term 
the concluſion, We are alſo to remem- 

ber, that the terms expreſſing the wo 
ideas whoſe relation we enquire after, ad 
here, man and accountableneſs, are in ge- 


neral called the extremes; and that the 


intermediate idea, by means of which 
the agreement or diſagreement of the two 
extremes is traced, vis. a creature pd 


| ſefſed of reaſon and liberty, takes the name 


of the middle term. 


ence, by the pre- 


miſſes of a ſyllogiſm, we are always to 


underſtand the two propoſitions where 
the middle term is ſeverally compared to 
the two extremes; for theſe conſtitute 
the previous judgments, whence the truth 


we are in queſt of is by reaſoning de- 


duced. The concluſion is that other 
propoſition, in which the extremes themts 
ſelves are joined or ſeparated, agreeably to 
what appears upon the above compariſon. 
See PREMISES and CONCLUSION, 
As, therefore, the concluſion is made u 


ſo that extreme, which ſerves as the pre⸗ 
dicate of the concluſion, goes by the name 


of the major tetm 5 ang} the other term. 


or 


PE 
155 


of the extreme terms of the ſyllogiſm 3. 


minor term. 


YL 
or ſubje& of the concluſion, is called the 
n. From. this diſtinction of 


"thee extremes ariſes alſo a diſtinction be- 
" tween the premiſes ; that propoſition, 


LEY — 


1 
o 


Which compares the greater extreme with 


the middle term, being. called the major 
opoſition; and the other, where the 
Kefer extreme is compared with the mid- 


dle term, being called the minor pro- 


, See TERM, PREDICATE, Cc. 
In a ſingle act of reaſoning, the premiſes 


of the ſyllogiſm mult be ſelf-evident 


" truths, otherwiſe the _ concluſion could 


not follow. For inſtance, in the major 


of the above-mentioned ſy llogiſm, viz. 
every creature poſſeſſed wa 


reaſoꝝ and li- 


Jerej is accountable for bis actions, if the 


connection between the ſubje& and pre- 


dicate could not be perceived by a bare 


eſt conſequences of what 


pens that 
df the major term, and the predicate of 


attention to the ideas themſelves, the 
ropolition would require a proof it- 


_ felf;; in which caſe, a new middle term 
mult be ſought for, and a new ſyllogiſm 
formed to prove the ſaid major: and 
mould it ſo happen, that in this ſecond 
eſſay 

whoſe truth did not appear at fürſt fight, 


there was ſtill ſome propoſition 


recourſe muſt be had to a third ſyllogiſm 
to prove jt. And when, by e 
our thoughts in this manner, we at la 

arrive at ſome ſyllogiſin, where the pre- 
miſes or previous propoſitions are intui- 
tive or ſelt. evident truths; the mind then 
reſts in full ſecurity, as perceiving that 
the ſeveral concluſions it has paſſed thro' 
ſtand upon the immoveable foundation 


of ſelf- evidence, and when traced to their 


ſource terminate in it. 'The great art 


lies, in ſo adjuſting our ſyllogiſms to bne 
another, that the propoſitions ſeverally 


made uſe of as premiſes may be mani- 


oes before, ſo 
as to form one connected demonſtration. 


See the article DEMONSTRATION. 
With reſpect to the different forms or 


figures of ſyllogiſms, it frequently hap- 
e middle term is the ſubject 


the minor: but though this diſpoſition of 


tze middle term be the molt natural and 


obvious, it is not, however, neceſſary ; 


fince the middle term is often the ſubje& 


of both the premiſes, or the predicate in 
both; and ſometimes it is the Cone 


in the major and the ſubject in the minor 
propoſition. Now this variety in the or- 
der and diſpoſition of the middle term, 


conſtitutes what logicians call the forms 


or figures of ſyllogiſm. See FIGURE, 
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But beſides this diſtinẽtion of ſyllogiſms 
into different figures, there is alſo-a far- 


ther ſubdiviſion of them in every figure, 
called modes, or moods. 


See MooD. 
Theſe diſtinctions of ſyllogiſm, according 
to figure and mood, reſpects chiefly ſimple 


' tyllogiſms, or thole limited to three pro- 


poſitions, all ſimple 3 and where the ex- 
tremes and middle term are connected 
immediately together.. But as the mind 


is not tied down to any one form of rea- 
ſoning, but ſometimes makes uſe of more, 


ſametimes of fewer premiſes, and often 


takes ih compound and conditional pro- 
Poſitions, there hence ariſe other diftine- 


tions of ſyllogiſms. 


When in any ſyllogiſm the major is a 


conditional propoſition, the ſyllogilm it- 
ſelf is termed conditional. Such is the 
following one : | | 
If there is a God, he ought to be wor- 
 _  thiped; : 3 
But there is a God: 
Therefore he ought to be worſhiped. 
In ſyllogiſms of this kind, the relation 


between the antecedent, or the condi- 
tional part zf there is a God, and the con- 


ſequent he. ought to be worſbipped, muſt 
ever be real and true ; that is, the ante- 
cedent muſt always contain ſome certain 


and genuine condition, which neceſla- 


rily implies the conſequent ; otherwiſe 
the propoſition itſelf will be falſe, and 
therefore ought not to be admitted into 
our reaſonings. There are two kinds 


of conditional ſyllogiſms, one of which 


is called in the ſchools modus ponens ; 
becauſe from the admiſſion of the ante- 


cedent they argue to the admiſſion of the 


conſequent, as in the * — above: 


the other is called modus tollens, becauſe 
ip it both antecedent and conſequent are 


rejected, as in the following ſyllogiim : 

If God were not a being of infinite 

goodneſs, neither would he conſult 
the happineſs of his creatures; 

But God does conſult the happineſs of 
his creatures: | 

Therefore he is a being of infinite 
goodneſs, | | 


- * 


Again, as from the major's being a con- 


ditional propoſition, we obtain condi- 
tional ſyllogiſms ; ſo where it is a diſ- 
junctive propoſition, the ſyllogiſm is alſo 
example. | 
The world is either ſelf-exiſtent, or the 
work of tame finite, or ſome infinite 
being. 5 ; 
But 


called disjunctive, as in the following 


SY M 

But it is not ſelf-exiſtent, nor the work 

of a finite being : SE 

Therefore it is the work of an infinite 
being. | 8 


Now a disjunRive propoſition is that, 


where of ſeveral predicates, we afhrm 
one neceſlarily to belong to the ſubject, 
to the excluſion of all the reſt, but leave 
that particular one undetermined : hence 
it follows, that as ſoon as we determine 
the particular predicate, all the reſt are to 


be of courſe rejected; or if we reject all 


the predicates but one, that one neceſ- 
ſarily takes place. 8 
in a disjunctive ſyllogiſm, the ſeveral 

redicates are enumerated in the major; 
1f the minor eſtabliſhes any one of theſe 
predicates, the concluſion ought to re- 
move all the reſt; or if in the minor, all 
the predicates but one are removed, the 
concluſion mult neceſſarily eſtabliſh that 
one. 


In the ſeveral kinds of ſyllogiſms hither- 


[ 3075]. 


When, therefore, 


SYM 


their wounds, is s. Take of green 


vitriol, eight ounces; of gum tragacanth, 
reduced to an impalpable powder, one 
ounce z mix theſe together, and let A 
ſmall quantity of the powder be ſprinkled 


on the wound, and it immediately ſtops 


1 
* 1 


1 


the bleeding. The vitriol is to be cal-⸗ 


cined to whiteneſs in the ſun, before it is 
mixed with the gum. N 


SYMPATHY, cunrabna, an agreement 
of affections and inclinations, or a con- 
formity of natural 
temperaments, Sc. which make two per- 
ſons delighted and pleaſed with each 


ualities, humours; 


other. | a 
In medicine, ſympathy denotes an indiſ- 


poſition betalling one part of the body; 
through the defect or diſorder of anos 


ther; whether it be from the affluence of 
ſome humour, or vapour ſent from elſe- 
where; or from the want of the influ- 
ence of ſome matter neceſſary to its 
action. See CONSENT ef parts. 


to mentioned, we may obſerve, that the SYMPHONY, uwqona, in muſic, pro- 


parts are complete; that is, the three 
_ propoſitions of which they conſiſt, are ex- 
5 in form. But it often happens, 


tkat ſome one of theſe premiſes is not 
only an evident truth, but alſo familiar 


and in the mouths of all men; in which 
caſe it is uſually omitted, whereby we 
have an imperfect ſyllogiſm, that ſeems 
to be made up of only two propoſitions: 
ſuch is the following one: | 
Every man is mortal; 
Therefore every king is mortal. 
Here the minor propolition, every te 
is man, is omitted, as being ſo clear and 
evident, that the reader may ealily ſup- 
ly it. | 
SYMBOL, ovjabohov,. a ſign or repreſenta- 
tion of ſomething moral, by the figures 
or properties of natural things. 
Hence ſymbols are of various kinds, as 
| hieroglyphics, types, ænigmas, parables, 
fables, Sc. See HIEROGLYPHICS, Oc. 
Among chriſtians, the term ſymbol de- 
notes the apoſtles creed. See CREED. 
SYMMETRY, ovpuwutrpia, the juſt pro- 
portion of the ſeveral parts of any thing, 
ſo as to compoſe a beautiful whole. 
SYMPATHETIC, ſomething that acts, 
or is acted on, by ſympathy : thus we 
fay, ſympathetic dileales, inks, powders, 
&c. See DIS EAs E, Fc. 
SYMPATHETIC INK, See the article 
Smpatbetic INK. | 
SYMPATHETIC POWDER, The compo- 
ſition of the famous ſympathetic powder, 
pled at Goliclagg by the miners in all 


perly denotes a conſonance or concert 


ſeveral ſounds agreeable to the ear, whes 


ther vocal or inſtrumental, called alfs 
harmony. See the articles HARMONY 


and CONCERT. | 5” 
SYMPHYSIS, in anatomy, one of the 


kinds of junctures, or articulation, of 
the bones. See ARTICULATION. 
Symphyſis is twofold. 1. Without a me- 


dium, or any thing between the two 


bones; which coaleſce or touch each 
other: ſuch is the articulation in the os 


frontis, the upper maxilla, the offa in- 


nominata, &c, 2. By the interyention 
of a medium, or ſubſtance different from 


the bones themſelves ; as in the ER 


the ſutures of the ſkull, the ſcapula i 
ums. See VERTEBRE, SKULL, Ge. 


SYMPHY TUM, cOMFREY, in botany; A 
genus of the pentandria-monogynia clals 
of plants, with a monopetalous flower, 


quinquedentated at the limb: there is no 
pericarpium; the ſeeds, which are four 
in number and gibbous, being contained 
in the cup. 


Comfrey- root agrees in medicinal vir- 


tues with thoſe ot althæa. 


See the atticle 
ALTHIZEA. 


SYMPLEXIUM, in natural hiſtory, the 


name of a genus of foſſils, of the claſs of 
the ſelenitæ, but not of the determinateE 


and regular figure of moſt. of the genera ' 


of thole bodies, but compoſed of various 


irregular connections of differently ſhaped, 


and uſually imperfe& bodies. Ste the ar- 
ticle SELENIT Z£, "op 
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SYN 


\ SYMPOSIARCH,"eurregerr, in anti- articulations per harmoniam or bars ap · 
plication. See CAR Us, Se. 


quity, the director, or manager of an en- 
tertainment. This office was ſometimes 
performed by the perſon at whole charge 


- the entertainment was provided; ſome. two bones by means of 
the vertebræ. 


times by another named by him; and at 


NCHONDROSIS, in anatomy, a ſpe- 
cies of ſymphyſis; being the union of 


other times, eſpecially in entertainments SYNCHRONISM, eugene wes," denotes 


| ided at the common expence, he was 
elected by lot, or by the ſuffrages of the 
Forde He was otherwiſe called ha. 


deus, rex, and modimperator, &c. and de- 


the happening of ſeveral things in the 
fame time: for if in equal times, it is 
more properly called iſochroniſm. See 
the article Ix0CHRONAL. 


termined the laws of good fellowſhip, SYNCOPATION, in muſic, denoges a 


abſerved whethet every man drank his 
proportion, whence he was called pH- 
thalmus, oculus, the eye. 
YMPTOM, nr, in medicine, any 
eee in a diſeaſe, which ſerves to 
indicate or point out its cauſe, approach, 
duration, event, Cc. See DISEASE, IN - 
DICATION, Ce. F 
In a ſtrict ſenſe, however, ſymptom means 
no more than the conſequences of diſeaſes, 
and of their cauſes, excluſive of the diſ- 
eaſes and cauſes themſelves ; and ſo is no 
other than a preternatural affection, which 
follows the diſeaſe, as the ſhadow fol- 
SYMPTOMATICAL, in medicine, is a 
term often uſed to denote the difference 
between the primary and ſecondary cauſes 
in diſeaſes: thus a fever from pain is 
faid to be ſymptomatical, becauſe it riſes 


from pain only; and therefore the ordi- - 


nary means in fevers are not in ſuch caſes 
to be had recourſe to, but to what will 
remove the pain ; for, when that ceaſes, 
the fever will ceaſe without any direct 
means taken for it. | 
SYNZARESIS, -waipteie, contraction in 
. bles are united in one: as vemens for 
EYNAGOC Jar af 
SVNAGOGUE, yu , 2 particular aſ- 
ſembly of 6 the offi · 
ces of their religion. Alſo the place 
wherein they meet. : 
SYNALOE 
à contraction of ſyllables, performed 
| e by ſuppreſſing fome vowel or 


iphthong at the end of a word, on ac- | 
count of another vowel or diphthong at SYNDESMUS, in anatomy, a word uſed 


* 


the beginning of the next. As ill ego, 
for ille ego, &c. ; | 
SYNARTHROSIS, in anatomy, a ſpecies 


obſcure motion, as in the bones of the 
carpus and metacarpus, the tarſus and 


at all, as in the futures of the ſkull, and 


metatarſus, &c. or there is no motion 


ſtriking or beating of time, whereby the 


diſtinction of the ſeveral times or parts of 


mmar, a figure whereby two ſylla- SYNCOPE, FAINTING, in medicine, 


the meaſure is interrupted. _ 
However, it is more properly uſed for 

the connecting the laſt note of any mea- 
ſure, or bar, with the firſt of the follow - 
ing meaſure; ſo as only to make one 


note of both. 


A ſyncope is ſometimes alſo made in the 
middle of a meaſure. | 
Syncopation is alſo uſed when amote af 
one part ends or terminates on the mid- 
dle of a note of the other part, This is 
otherwiſe denominated binding. 
It is likewiſe uſed for a driving note z 
that is, when ſome ſhorter note at the 
beginning of a meaſure, or half meaſure, 
is followed by two, three, or more longer 
notes before another ſhort note occurs, 
equal to that which occaſioned the driv- 
ing, to make the number even, e. gr. 
when an odd crotchet comes before two 
or three minims, or an odd quaver be- 
fore two, three, or more cretchets; 
In ſyncopated or driving notes, the hand 
or foot is taken up, or put down, while 
the note is ſounding. Ne, 
a 
deep and ſudden ſwooning, wherein the 
roms continues without any ſenſible 
at, motion, ſenſe, or reſpiration, and 
1s ſeized with a cold ſweat over the whole 
body, and all the parts turn pale and 
cold as if dead. See LiPOTHYMIA. 


A, wand, in grammar, SYNCOPE, in grammar, an eliſion or re- 


trenchment of a letter or ſyllable aut of 
the middle of a word, as caldus for cali - 
dus, aſpris for aſperis, &c. © 


for a ligament. See LIGAMENT. 
In grammar, ſyndeſmus is uſed for a 
conjunction, | | 


of articalation, wherein there is only an SYNDIC, in government and commerce, 


an officer in divers countries intruſted 


* 


with the affairs of a city, or other com- 
munity, who calls meetings, makes re- 
preſentations and ſolicitations to the 

N miniſtry, 


SYN. 


miniſtry, magiſtracy, &c. according to 
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SYN | 
whole is uſed for a part. By the third, 


A Wie 
a che exigency of the caſe. The ſyndic the matter whereof the thing is made is 
? is appointed to anſwer and account for © uſed for the thing itlelf ; as ſteel for 
; the conduct of the body, he makes and _ ſword, filver for money, &c. To which 
receives propoſals for the advantage there- may be added another kind, when the 
? of, controuls and corrects the failings of nome is uſed for the genus, or the genus 
| particular perſons of the body, or at leaſt or. the ſpecies. oa Foam oor 
procures their correction at a public meet- SYNECDOCHE, in greek and latin .gram- 
| mg. In effect, the ſyndic is at the (ame mar, is when the ablative of a part,on an 
time both the agent and cenior of the adjundct of a ſentence. is changed into the 
| community. Almoſt all the companies acecuſative, the greek propoſition #aTa, or 
| in Paris, as the univerſity, companies ol the latin ſecundum, or quod ad, being un“ 
; arts and trades, have their ſyndics, and derſtood. Examples of the ablative of 
ſo have moſt of the cities of Provence and the. pact being changed into the accuſa- 
| Languedoc. 1 tive, are the following from Virgil. Ex- 
| -  Syndic is alſo. uſed for a perſon appointed pleri mentem nequit, for quod ad mentem ; 
| to ſollicit ſome common affair wherein and Deiphabum videt lacerum crudeliter 
ö he himſelf bas a ſhare, as happens par- ora, for quod ad ora; and an example 
ticularly among the ſeveral creditors of of the ablative of the adjunct being chang- 
| the ſame: debtor. who fails or dies inſol- ed into the accuſative from the ſame au- 
vent. The chief magiſtrate of Geneva thor, is as follows. Flores inſenipti no- 
is alſo called ſyndie. There are alſo mina regum, for quod ad nomina ragum. 
| four ſyndics cholen every. year, the, eldeſt SYNECP ONESTS, or SY MPBONES15S; in 
of whom preſides in the couneil of twenty- grammar, a coalition whereby two.ſylla- 
ſive, which is the chief council of the pbles are pronounced as one, being much 
| city, wherein all affairs are diſpatched, the ſame as the ſynalcepha, or ſynzrefis. 
both civil and political; thus the three See SYNALOEPHA and SYNZERESIS 
| . other. ele& cannot all come at the office SYNEDRIN, or SYNEDRION. See thear- 


ticle SANHEDRLN.., 5 


© 


till the four years end, ſo that the fyndi- ; 
| _. eate.rolls.among; ſixteen perſons all cho- SYNGENESIA, cr, in botany, one 
| ſen out of the council of twenty-five, ; of Linnæus's claſſes of plants, the nine- 
SYNDROME, a word introduced into me- tsenth in order; ſo called becauſe tha ſta- 
. . dicine by the empirics, who mean by it a mina in theſe plants grow. together, or 


concourſe of ſymptoms: thus under a 


? 


_ plethora an empiric.,judges. veneſection 


. neceſſary from a ſyndrome of ſymptoms, 


ſuch as diſtention of the veſſels, a redneſfs 
and ſtands on the ſummit: of the germen; 


and gravity. of the whole. body, an in- 


diſpoſition to motion, tenſions of the 
rious, in regard to the nature of the foſ- 


limbs, and a, ſenſe of an ulcerous laſſi- 


tude, beſides a life ſpent in idlenefs, high 
and full feeding, and. a ſuppreſſion of 


wonted excretions. This is e. 
>d after 


ric ſyndrome of an empiric, 
the ſame manner he forms a ſyndrome 
or concourſe. of ſymptoms in a peripneu- 


mony, quinſey, epilepſy, and other diſ- 
eaſes. Galen ridicules theſe ſyndromes, 
becauſe, he ſays, they happen very rarely, 


and alſo very flowly ; ſo that ſhould a 
phyſician wait for a ſyndrome of all the 


ſymptoms. he expects, he might admini- 


ſtar his remedies too late. "Ng 
SYNECDOCHE, in rhetoric, a kind of 


figure or rather trope, frequent among 
orators and poets. There are three kinds 
of ſynecdoches ; by the firſt, a part is 


taken for the whole, as the point for the 
ſword, the roof for the houſe, the ſails 


for the ſhip, &c. By the ſecond, the 


male flowers in the radius, 


are formed into a ſingle regular con- 
Fgeries. 270 . 448 
The general characters of this glass are 


thele: the cup is the crown of the ſesds, 
and the compound flowers are very va- 


cules. 1. Some are compoſed of tubu- 


loſe hermaphrodite flowers in the diſk, 
and of the {ame ſort of tubulous herma- 
phrodite flowers in the radius. 2, Others 
are compoſed of tubuloſe hermaphrodite 


flowers in the diſk, and of tubulous;fe- 
3. dome 
are compoſed of tubulous hermaphrodite 
flowers in the diſk, and ef tubuloſe neu- 
tral flowers in the radius, 4. Some haie 


. tubuloſe hermaphrodite flowers in the 
- diſk, and ligulated hermaphrodite flow 


ers in the radius. 5. Some are compoſed 
of, tubulous hermaphrodite flowers in the 


diſk, and of ligulated female flowers in 


the radius. 6. Some are compoſed of 
tubulous hermaphrodite flowers in the 
diſk, and ligulated neutral flowers in 
the radius. 7. Some are compoſed of 
tubulous hermaphrgdite flowers in the 
17 U a diſk, : 
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diſk, and of naked and neutral flowers 


in the radius. 8. Some are compoſed 
of tubuloſe male flowers in the diſk, and 


of naked female flowers in the radius. 
And, 9. Some are compoled of ligulated 


o 


Fx 


fa 
= 


female flowers in the diſk, and ligulated 
. hermaphrodite flowers in the radius. 

The ſtamina are five very ſhort and ſlen- 
der filaments, inſerted into the tube of 

the flower. The antherz are of the ſame 


number with the ſtamina : they are ſlen- 


o 


5 


1 


o 


der, ereft, and grow together at their 
ſides, ſo as to form a tubular cylindric 
body of the length of the mouth of the 


flower, and divided into five ſegments 
at the edge. The germen of the piſtil 
is oblong, and placed under the recepta- 
ele of the flower. The ſtyle is capillary, 


erect, and of the length of the ſtamina, 


and goes 1 the cylinder formed by 


15 
1 


£7 
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often of a quadrangular figure, and fome- 


= 
* 


ra of this claſs, th 
ent appearance at the ends. 
crowned with a downy matter, compoſed 


the anther. he ſtigma is divided into 


two parts, which ſtand open, and bend 


backwards. 
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This genus comprehends the ſea-adden, 
or the rounded bodied ſyngnathus, with 
no pectoral nor tail-fins ; the ſyngna- 


thus with the middle of the body hept- 


angular, and a fin at the tail; the needle- 


_ fiſh, being the ſyngnathus with the middle 


of the body hexangular, and the tail pin- 


nated ; and the ſea*horſe, or hippocam- 
pus. See HIPPOCAMPUS. £4464 


SYNNEUROSIS, in anatomy, a kind'of 


articulation of the bones, performed by 
the intervention of ligaments. See the 


article ARTICULATION. * 
The ſynneuroſis is reckoned a branch of 


the ſymphyſis, and is, when the bones 
are basses together by a ligament, as 
in the os femoris to the os iſchium, and 
the patella to the tibia. See the article 
SYMPHYSIS- 3 7 


SYNOCHUS, or SYNoOcCHa, in medicine, 


Theſe plants have properly no pericar- 


pium, though in ſome few ſpecies there 


is a coriaceous cruſt placed about the 
ſeed. The ſeed is fingle and oblong, 


times narrower at the baſe than in any 
other part, However, in different gene- 
hey are of a very differ- 
Some are 


of a great number of ſingle ſhort fla- 


ments, 


- downy matter is radiated ; in others it is 


ramole, or branched; and in ſome it is 


ſupported on a pedicle, while in others it 
ſtands immediately on the ſeed. In ſome 


- genera the ſeeds have no down at all, 
but have a ſmall corona, formed of what 


= 


— 


— 
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"was originally the cup of the flower. 
This is permanent, and divided uſually 
into five ſegments. In ſome genera the 


* 


In ſome the 


ſeed is wholly naked, having neither an 
dovyn nor this crown of a cup. 


YNGNATHUS, in ichthyology, a genus 


of the malacopterigious claſs of fiſhes, thge 
body of which is long and very ſlender ; 


ſonietimes it is rounded, but in moſt of 


the ſpecies it is angulated ; the fins are 
in ſome ſpecies four, but in others there 


is only one; the head is of an oblong 
figure, and compreſſed ; the Jaws are 
cloſed together at the ſides, and the mouth 
has only a ſmall opening, which is quite 
at the extremity ; the coverings of the 
gills are compoſed each of only one ſim- 
pie and very thin bony lamina, 
6 


a continual fever, without any remiſſion. 
See the article FEVER. ns 
This ſpecies of fever, according to Hoff- 
man, is the firſt in the claſs of inflam- 
matory fevers. It begins without any 
remarkable cold or ſhivering, and is very 
violent at the firſt onſet, and continues 
with little or no remiſſion of the ſymp- 
toms, till the time of the criſis; the 
ulſe is great and full. See the articles 
NFLAMMATIONandTSFLAMMATORY., 
The diſeaſe generally infeſts one part 
more than another; if the head, the face 


ö will ſwell, the eyes look red and full of 
laced circularly, or otherwiſe, 
on the head of the ſeed. 


tears, the head will ach with an unuſual 
pulſation of the temporal arteries, there 
will be a vertigo, a drowſineſs, an in- 
ſenſibility, and a raving; if the heart 
and lungs, a thick difficult reſpiration, 
anxiety, and palpitation of the heart, 
with loſs of ſtrength, and a dejection of 
mind; if the oeſophagus, thirſt, a dry- 

neſs, and blackneſs of the tongue; if 
the ſtomach, a nauſea, and reaching to 
vomit, and ſometimes hiccoughing if the 
bowels, inflations, coſtiveneſs, or fetid 
ſtools ; if in the veſſels of the meſaraic 
viens and arteries, a fixed pain about 
the vertebræ of the loins; if in the 
membranes of the ſpinal marrow, a 
tumbling and toſſing, a numbneſs and 
weaknels of the joints, and now and then 
convulſions. Tt is ſometimes putrid, or 
malignant, with ſudden loſs of ſtrength, 
and is not ſeldom attended with duſky 


or black ſpots, which threaten imme- 


diate danger. This fever often termi- 


nates ſpontaneouſly on the fourth, ſeventh 
or eleventh days, generally by a pro- 
fuſe ſweat, or by a plentiful _— at 

2 


STN. 
the noſe ; in the malignant kind, by a 
looſeneſfs. 


When it is treated rightly, at the begin- 


ning, with bleeding, and with cooling 


and gentle diaphoretic medicines, it often 


a 


* 


ceaſes on the fobith day; otherwile, ac- 
cording to Hoffman, it may continue 


till the fourteenth or ſeventeenth, Thoſe 


to whom it turns fatal, generally die of 


the mortification of ſome noble part. 


Bleeding in this diſeaſe is highly ne- 
ceſſary, and that not ſparingly, if the 
patient's ſtrength will bear it; then a 
cooling beverage, as the following : 


Take of ſpring water, two pound; of 


roſe · water, and white-ſugar, each an 
ounce; citron- juice, one ounce z or in- 


ſtead thereof, ſpirit of vitriol, twenty 


drops: of this mixture, let the patient 
take frequent draughts. The hartſhorn 
jelly, with ſugar, citron- juice, and roſe- 
water, are excellent in this caſe; as alſo, 
whey turned with citron- juice: abſor- 
bent diaphoretic powders, are likewiſe 
uſeful, and the body ſhould be kept open 


with emollient clyſters. ; 
SYNOD, in aſtronomy, a conjunction, or 


8 


concourſe of two or more ſtars, or planets, 
in the ſame optical place of the heavens. 


YNOD, ſignifies allo a meeting, or aſ- 
. ſembly of eccleſiaſtical perſons, concern- 


ing matters of religion; of theſe, there 
are four kinds, wiz. 1. A general or 


univerſal ſynod, where biſhops meet from 


all nations. 2. A. national ſynod, where 


thoſe of one nation only meet. 3. A 
provincial ſynod, where the clergy of 


one province aſſemble together. 4. A 
_ dioceſan ſynod, where thoſe only of one 


dioceſe aflemble. See CONVOCATION. 


SYNODALS, or SYNODIES, were pe- 


cuniary rents, commonly of two ſhil- 


lings paid to the biſhop, or archdeacon, ' 
at the time of their Eaſter viſitation, by 


every pariſh prieſt. They were thus 
called, becauſe uſually paid in ſynods, 
for that antiently biſhops uſed to viſit 
and hold their dioceſan ſynods at once; 


for the ſame reaſon, they are ſometimes 
denominated ſynodalica, but more pro- 


perly procurations. 


SYNODALES TEST ES, was an appel - 


lation antiently given to the urban and 


rural deans, from their informing againſt, 
and atteſting, the diſorders of the clergy, 


and the people in the. epiſcopal ſynods. 


274 


When theſe ſunk in their authority, in 


their ſtead aroſe another ſort of ſynodal 


witneſſes, who were a kind of impanell- 
ed jury, conſiſting of a prieſt, and two 
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ſentments. 


SYNODICAL,. ſomething belonging to 


S 
or three laymen for every pariſh; though 


at length two for every dioceſe were an- 
nually choſen, till at laſt the office came 


to be devolved on the church-wardens. 


See CHURCH-WARDENS. 


SYNODALE INSTRUMENTUM, a ſolemn 


oath, or engagement that theſe ſynod- 
al witneſſes took, as our church-war- 
dens now are ſworn to make juſt pre- 
See the preceding article. 


a ſynod ; thus ſynodical epiſtles are cir- 
cular letters written by the ſynods to the 
abſent prelates and churches, or even 
thoſe general ones directed to all the 
faithful, to inform them of what had 


paſſed in the ſynod. For the ſynodical 


month, ſee the article MoxrRH. 


SYNOECIA, in grecian antiquity, a feaſt 


celebrated at Athens, in memory of 
Theſeus's having united all the petty 
communities of Attica into one ſingle 
common-wealth, the ſeat whereof was 


Athens, where all the aſſemblies were 


to be held. This feaſt was dedicated to 
Minerva, and according to the ſcholiaſt 


of Thucydides, it was held in the month 
Metagitnion. 


SYNONYMOUS, is applied to a word 


or term that has the ſame import or lig- 
nification with another. | 


SYNONYMISTS, among botanical writ- 


ers, ſuch as have employed their care in 


the collecting the different names or ſy- 

nonyma, uſed by different authors, and 

reducing them to one another. 
SYNONY MY, in rhetoric, a figure where» 


by ſynonyms, or ſynonymous terms, 
that is, various words of the ſame fig- 


nification, are made uſe of to amplify the 
diſcourſe. 


SYNOVIA, or SYNONIA, in medicine, a 


term uſed by Paracelſus, and his ſchool, ” 
for the nutricious juice, proper and pe- 
culiar to each part; thus they talk of the 
ſynovia of the joints, of the brain, Cc. 
The mucilaginous glands ef the capſule 
ligamentæ, and the ſheaths of the ten- 


_ dons, excrete a mucilaginous liquor 


called ſynovia, the uſe of which is to 
keep the cartilages ſupple, and conſe- 


quently to facilitate the motion of the 


tendons and joints. 


Others uſe ſynovia for the gout, and 


other diſeaſes in the joints, arĩſing from 
a vice in the nutricious juice. Others 
reſtrain the term to the ouling out of the 


juice through a wounded part, eſpecially 
at a joint. 
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or placing of things in an orderly manner. 
SYNTAX, ouvraJ;, in grammar, the 
roper conſtruction, or due diſpoſition of 
the words of a language, into ſentences, 
or phraſes; or, as Buffer more accurately 
defines it, the manner of conſtructing 
one word with another, with regard to 
the different terminations thereof, pre- 


ſcribed by the rules of grammar. See 


CONSTRUCTION and SENTENCE. 
Hence the office of ſyntax is to conſider 
the natural ſuitableneſs of words with 
refpe& to one another, in order to make 
them agree in gender, number, perſon, 
mood, &c. To offend in any of theſe 
points, is called, to offend againſt ſyntax; 
and ſuch kind of offence, when groſs, ts 
called a ſoleciſm, and when more flight, 
a barbariſm. See GENDER, &c. 
Syntax is generally div:ded into two 
parts, viz. concord, wherein the words 
are to agree in gender, number, caſe 
and perſon; and regimen or government, 
' wherein one word governs another, and 
_ occaſions fome variations therein. See 
CONCoRD and REGIMEN. 


SYNTEXIS, in medicine, an attennation, 


or colliquation of the ſolids of the bedy, 
ſuch hy happens in atrophies, 
inflammations of the bowels, colliqua- 
tive fevers, wherein a fatty and uligenous 
matter is voided with the excrements by 
_ ſtool. See CoLtiQuaTION, Ge. 
SYN'THESTS, the putting of ſeveral things 
together, as tion a compound me- 
dicine of ſeveral ſimple ingredients, &c. 
See the article COMPOSITION. | 
SYNTHESIS, in logic, denotes a branch of 


method oppoſite to analyſis, called the 


ſynthetic method. See Mrnop. 
SYNTHESIS in grammar. See SYLLEPSIS. 


 SyNTHEs1s in ſurgery, is an operation 


whereby divided parts are re- united, as 
in wounds, fractures, luxations, &c, See 
the article WouND, &c. | 
SYNTHETIC, fomething relating to 
ſyntheſis. See the preceding article. 
SYNTHETIC, or SYNTHETICAL,''is, ac 
cording to Dr. Shaw, a term given to 
that part of chemiſtry, which, after the 
analytical chemiſtry has taken bodies to 


pieces, or reduced them to their princi- 


ples, can, from theſe ſeparated principles, 
either recompound the ſame body again, 
or, from the mixtures of the principles 
of one or more bodies in various man- 
ners, form a large ſet of new produc- 
tions, which would have been unknown 
to the world but for this art: ſuch 


Oy OS 
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SYNTAGMA, ewrayua, the diſpoſing 


SYR 
productions are brandy, ſoap, glaſs, 
and the like. 3 . 
taken in the ſtrĩct ſenſe for the recompo- 
fition of bodies from their own prin- 
ciples, is rather of philoſophical than of 
ordinary uſe. This, however, is not 
ealy, except in a few caſes, nor are we 
to imagine, becauſe it has been done m 
ſome, that nature has taken this way to 
compoſe them; her method of compoſi- 
tion of bodies are a new ſubject, and 
worthy a diligent inquiry. | 
SYNUSIASTS, a en of heretics, whe 
maintained, that there was but one na- 
ture, and one ſingle ſubſtance in Jeſus 
Chrift, The ſynuſiaſts denied, that the 
word affumed a body in the womb of 
the virgin, but held, that a part of the 
divine word being detached from the reft, 
was there changed into fleſh and blood. 
Thus they taught, that Jeſus Chriſt was 
conſubſtantial to the ſather, not only as 
to his divinity, but even as to his hu- 
manity and very body. _— 
SYPHON, or S1PHON, See SIPHON. 
SYRACUSE, a city and port- town of 
Sicily, in the province of Val de Noto, 
ſituated on a ſine bay of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, on the eaſt coaſt of the iſland, 
in eaſt long. 155 5e, north lat. 37% 25". 
SYREN, or SIREN, in antiquity. See the 
article SIREN, EE 1 
SYRIA, a part of afratic Turky, bound- 
ed by Natolia and Turcomania, on the 
north ; by Diarbec or Meſopotamia on 
the eaſt ; by Arabia and Paleſline on the 
bouth; and by the Levant-Sea on the 
weſt. The Turks divide Syria into three 
beglerbeglics, or vice-royalties, viz. 
Thoſe of Aleppo, Tripoli, and Da- 
,maſcus, or Scham, the feats of the re- 
ſpective viceroys, | 
SYRIAN YEak, Fe. See YEaR, Ec. 
SYRINGA, the PIPE-TREE, in botany, 
a genus of the diandria monogynia claſs 
of plants, the corolla whereof confifts of 
a ſingle petal, the tube is cylindric, and 
very long, the limb is divided into four 
ſegments of a linear figure, hollow and 
obtuſely pointed; the fruit is an oblong 
comprefled acuminated capſule, formed 
of two valves, and containing two cells. 
The ſeeds are ſingle, oblong, and com- 
preſſed, pointed at each end, and fur- 
niſhed with a membranaceous margin. 
This genus comprehends the lilac. of 
-- Tournefort,  - CN 
The branches of this tree, when the pith 
is taken out, ſerve for pipes in ſyringes. 
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otherwiſe called philadelphus. See the 
article PHILADELPHUs, ET I 


SYRINGE, an inſtrument ſerving to im- 


bibe, or ſuck in a quantity of any fluid, 
and to fquirt or expel the fame with 


violence. 


The ſyringe is made of an hollow cy- 
linder AB CD, plate CCLXVI. no 1. 
furniſhed with a little tube at the bottom, 
E F. In this cylinder js an embolus K, 


made, or at leaſt covered with leather, 


or ſome other matter, that eaſily imbibes 
moiſture, and ſo filling the cavity of the 


cylinder, as that no air or water may 


paſs between the one and the other. If 


then the Httle end of the tube F, be put 


into water, and the embolus drawn up, 
the water will aſcend into the cavity left 
by the embolus, and upon thruſting back 
the embolus, it wilt be violently expelled 
again through the tube E F; and full the 
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SYRINGA, is alſo a name for the plant 
E fluids into wounds of the abdomen and 


S8 © 
the help of this you may net only injett 


thorax, into the fauces, into abſceſſes, 
ulcers, and to the uterus, but you may 


alſo, by the aſſiſtance of this-inſtromem, 
draw extravafed blood from the cavity of 


the thorax, in which caſe the Hyringe 


ſhould be twice as large as the mouth; 


the pipe mould be triangular, and about 


two thambs breadth : n 3. is another 


pipe, with a round mouth, intended for 
the ſame uſes : n* 4. a ſmaller pipe, 


_ which, as well as the reſt, may be ferew- 
ed on the ſyringe: ne 5. another pipe 
ſome what curved, and perforated on bath 


ſides. This will ſerve to ſuck blood out ot 
the cavity of the thorax, and throw infec- 
tions into that part, or into the ſauces x 
n 6. another perforated at the end like a 
cullender: nꝰ 7. another perforated like 
the former, but curved, to throw injections 
into the uterus, and for other uſes: n* 8. 


greater impetus will the water be expell- 


repreſents the ſyringe proper for injecting 
ed withal, and to the greater diftance, as 


liquors into the urethra of males, and the 
the embolus is thruſt down with the great- vagina of females, for variovs uſes: it ends 
er force, or the greater volocity. See the with an obtuſe point, to prevent the li- 
article EMBOLUS. quor from regurgitatingꝭ or 2 
This aſcent of the water, the antients, SY RINGO TOM, in faugety, the ope- 
who Tuppoſed a plenum, attributed to ration of cutting for the fiſtula, See the 
nature's abhorrence of a vacuum; but article FisTuLA. 2 
the moderns, from repeated experiments, SYRINGO TON, the name of an inſtru- 

have found it to be owing to the preſſure ment to lay open the fiſtula. 8 
of the atmoſphere upon the fluid; for SYRUP, or SyRoP, in pharmacy, a la- 


into the veſſels 


by drawing up the embolus, the air left 
in the cavity of the cylinder, will be ex- 
co— rarified, ſo that being no longer 
a counterbalance to the air, incumbent 
on the ſurface of the fluid, that prevails 
and forces the water through the little 
tube into the body of the ſyringe. See 


the article Arr; Sc. 


In effect, a ſyringe is only a ſingle pump, 
and the BY aſcends in it ne. "$6 
principle as in the common ſucking 
pump, whence it follows, that the water 
will not be raiſed in a ſyringe to any 
height exceeding thirty-one feet. See 
the articles Pur and SUCTION. 


Syringes are of confiderable uſes in ſur- | 
gery; by them clyſters are adminiſtered, 


injections of medicinal waters, &c. made 
into wounds, &e. They alfo ſerve to 


inject coloured liquors, melted wax, &c. 
the parts of animals, . 

to fhew the diſpoſition, texture, ramiflca- 
tions, &c. thereof. The moſt conſider- 


able ſyringes uſed in ſurgery, are theſe 
following, as repreſented, in pl. ibid. 


Phere n“ 2 is a ſyringe for various uſes, 
| ſurniſhed with pipes of different ſorts. By 


turated ſolution of ſugar, made in — 
table decoctions, Bey —— — * 
article DECOCTION, 2 

Theſe preparations were formerly con- 
ſidered as medicines of much greater im- 
portance than they are thought to be at 


preſent. Syrups and diſtilled waters 
were for ſome ages 


made uſe of as the 
great alteratives, inſomuch, that the 
evacuation of any peccant humour was 


never attempted, tiſl, by a due courſe of 
_ theſe, it had firſt been regularly pre- 


pared for expulſion. Henee avoſt the 
exuberant collection of both, which we 
meet with in pharmacopceias ; and like 


errors, have prevailed in each. As mul- 


titudes of diſtilled waters have been com- 
pounded from materials, unfit to give 
any virtue over the helm, ſo numbers of 
yrups have been prepared from ingre- 


dlients which in tlieir form cannot be 
- taken m ſufficient doſes, to exert their 


virtues; for two-thirds of a ſyrup con- 
ſiſt of ſugar, and the greateſt part of the 
remaining third is an aqueous fluid. 


Syrups are at preſent regarded chieffy as 


convenient vehicles for medicines of 


greater 


8 
. ter efficacy, and made uſe of for 


Ft Orr roms * 
> 


dueing the lighter powders into boluſſes, 
pills, or electuaries, and other like pur- 
poſes; ſome like wiſe may not impro- 
ly be conſidered as medicincs them · 
1 as thoſe of ſaffron, or buckthorn- 
General rules for preparing S Rurs. 1. All 
the rules for _—_— decoctions, are like- 
wiſe. to be obſerved in making ſyrups ; 
vegetables both for decoctions and infu- 
ions ought to be dry, unleſs. they are 
expreſsly ordered otherwiſe. 2. In the 
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br double refined ſugar, is allowed. In 
the Edinburgh, the leſs pure, or common 
White ſugar is employed, and farther 
Lt + purified by the operator. For | ſuch 
( - » fyrups as are prepared without coction, 
mee ſugar is previouſly diſſolved in water 
= |. by itſelf, the ſolution clarified with whites 
1 . of eggs, and boiled down to a thick 
| 4 | ', _ -  canfiltence, the ſcum which ariſes during 
mute boiling being carefully taken off. In 
» the ſyrups prepared by coction, the cla- 

|. _- rification with whites of eggs is per- 


formed after the ſugar has been diſſolved, ration even of the molt acid ſyrups, ſuch 


n the decoction of the vegetable, except 


in the ſyrup of meconium, for which 
therefore, the pureſt ſugar. is directed. 
The purification of ſugar, by clarifica- 
tion, and deſpumation, is not ſo perfect 
as might be expected, for after it has 
undergone this proceſs, the refiners ſtill 
ſeparate from it a quantity of oily matter, 
which is diſagreeable to weak ſtomachs. 
See the articles CLARIFICATION and 
DESPUMATION. | | 
The clarification of the ſugar along with 
the vegetable decoction, is likewiſe in- 
jurious to the medicine, ſince by this 
means not only the impurities of the ſu- 
gar are diſchar 


. Bape, 
— — — 


part of what the liquor had before taken 
up from the other ingredients. It ap- 
pears therefore moſt eligible to employ 
fine ſugar for all the ſyrups, even the 
. . purgative ones (which have been uſually 
299 with coarſe ſugar, as ſomewhat co- 
-. Inciding with their intention) not ex- 
_ .Ccepted ;- for as purgative medicines are 
in general ungrateful to the ſtomach, it 
:'- 35 certainly improper to employ an addi- 


3. Where the weight of the ſugar is not 
expreſſed,  twenty-nine ounces thereof is 
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- ſugar is to be reduced into powder, and 
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draughts and juleps, for re- 


London Pharmacopceia, only the pureſt, 


ged, but a conſiderable 


tion, , which increaſes their offenſiveneſs. 


to be taken to every pint of liquor. The 
diſſolved in the liquor by the heat of a 


5 5 Re 

water - bath, unleſs. ordered otherwiſe 1 

although in the formulæ of the ſeveral 

2 a double weight of the ſugar to 
at 0 


the liquor is directed, yer leſs .. 


will generally be ſufficient. Firſt, there- 


fore diſſolve in the liquor an equal weight 


of ſugar, then gradually add ſome more 
in powder till a little remains undiſſolved 
at the bottom, which is to be afterwards 
incorporated by ſetting the ſyrup in a wa- 
ter · bath. The quantity of ſugar ſhould 
be as much as the liquor is capable of 
keeping diſſolved in the cold; if there is 
more, a part of it will ſeparate and con- 
crete into cryſtals, or candy; if leſs, 
the ſyrup will be ſubject to ferment, 
eſpecially in warm weather, and change 
to a vinous or four liquor. 4. Copper 
veſſels, unleſs they are well tinned, 
ſhould not be employed in the making of 
acid ſyrups, or ſuch as are compoſed of 
the juices of fruits. The — 
who are the moſt dextrous people at theſe 
kinds of preparations, to avoid the ex- 
pence of frequently new tinning their 
veſſels, rarely make uſe- of any other 
than copper ones untinned in the prepa- 


as that of oranges, lemons, and the 
like. Nevertheleſs, by taking due care 
that their coppers. be well ſcoured and 
perfectly clean, and that the ſyrup re- 


. main no Jonger in them than is abſo- 


lutely neceſſary, they avoid giving it any 
ill taſte or quality Fa the metal. 5. 
The ſyrup, when made, is to be ſet by till 


next day: if any ſaccharine cruſt appears 


upon the ſurface, take it off. 
SYSSARCOSIS, in anatomy, a particular 
ſpecies of the kind of articulation, called 

alio ſymphyſis. See the articles ARTI- 
| ULATION and SYMPHYSIS. 

The ſyſſarcoſis is a natural union of two 
bones by means of fleſh or muſcles, ſuch 
is that of the os hyoides and omoplate. 
Syſſarcoſis is alſo uſed by ſome chirurgi- 
cal writers to expreſs a method of curing 
wounds of the head when the cranium 1s 


laid bare, and the interſtice between the 


lips of the wound too wide for a con- 
traction, by means of promoting the 
ranulation or growth of new fleſh. 
SYSTEM, Sftema, in general, denotes 
an aſſemblage or chain of principles 
and concluſions, or the whole of any 
doctrine, the ſeveral parts whereof are 
bound together, and follow or depend on 


* 


nity, &c. 26 
8 SIS TEM, 


each other; in Which ſenſe we ſay, a 
ſyſtem of philoſophy, a ſyſtem of divi- 


8 18 
SYSTEM, in aſtronomy, denotes an hy- 
potheſis or ſuppoſition of an arrangement 


1 
of the ſeveral parts of the univerſe, 


- whereby aſtronomers explain all the phæ- 


nomena or appearances of the heavenly 


bodies, their | motions, changes, Sc. 

This is moreproperly called the ſyſtems of 
the world, Syſtem and hypotheſis have 
much the ſame ſignification, unleſs per- 
haps "hypotheſis be a more particular 
ſyſtem,” and ſyſtem a more general hy- 
potheſis. See HYPOTHESTS,"P 
The three moſt celebrated ſyſtems of 
the world are the copernican, the ptole- 


maic, and tychonic, the 'ceconomy of 


each whereof may be ſeen under the ar- 
ticles COPERNICAN, PTOLEMAITC, and 
Transe 1 0586442, 257 10 
SYSTEM, in poetry, denotes a certain hy- 
potheſis, or ſcheme of religion, from 
which the poet is never to recede: e. gr. 
having made his choice either in the 
heathen mythology or in chriſtianity, he 
muſt keep the two apart, and never mix 
ſuch different ideas in the ſame poem. 
SYSTEM, in muſic, denotes a compound 
interval, or an interval compoſed, or 
conceived: to be compoſed, of ſeveral leſs, 
ſuch as the octave. See INTERVAL.” | 
The word is borrowed from the antients, 
_ whocallta ſimple interval, diaſtem; and 


a compound one, ſyſtem. See the arti- 


cle Dias TEN. 4 enn +7 
As there is not any interval in the nature 
of things, ſo we can only conceive any 
given interval as compoſed of, or equal 
to, the ſum of ſeveral others: this diviſion 
of intervals therefore only relates to 
ractice, ſo that a ſyſtem is proper- 
y an interval Which is actually di- 
vided in practice, and where along with 
the extremes we always conceive ſome 


intermediate terms. Phe nature of a 
ſyſtem will be very plain by conceiving 


it an interval whoſe terms are in practice 
taken either in immediate ſucceſſion; or 


the ſound is made to riſe or fall from one 


to the other, by touching ſome interme- 
_ diate degrees, ſo that the whole is a ſy- 
ſtem or compoſition of all the intervals 
between one extreme and another. Sy- 
ſtems of the ſame magnitude, and conle- 
quently of the ſame degree of concord 
and diſcord, may yet differ in reſpe& of 
their compoſition, as containing, and 
being actually divided into more or fewer 


intervals; and when they are equal in 


that reſpect, the parts may differ in mag- 
nitude. Laſtiy, when they conſiſt of 
the ſame parts or leſſer intervals, they 
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SYS. 
may differ as to the order and diſpoſition! 
- thereof between the two extremes. 
There are ſeveral diſtinctions of ſyſtems, 
the moſt remarkable of which are con- 
cinnous or inconcinnous. Concinnous 
ſyſtems ure thoſe which conſiſt of ſuch 
parts as are fit for muſic, and thoſe parts 
placed in ſuch an order between the ex- 
tremes, as that the ſucceſſion of ſounds 
from one extreme to the other, may have 
a good effect. See Cocixuũον se 
The concinnous ſyſtems, according to 
Euclid; are diateſſaron, diapente, dia- 


} 


paſon; diapaſon and diateſſaron, dia- 


paſon and diapente, and biſdiapaſon. 
See the articles DIATESSARON, © Dia- 
PENTE, Sc. ef ref 


Inconcinnous ſyſtems are thoſe wherein 
the ſample intervals are inconcinnous, or 


badly diſpoſed between the two extremes. 
The inconcinnous, that author obſerves, 
are leſs than the fourth, and all thoſe 


ſituated between the above-mentioned 


one] n 45 
A ſyſtem is either particular or univerſal, 
An- univerſal ſyſtem is that which cn 
_ tains all the particular ſyſtems belonging 
to muſic, and makes what the 'antients 
call diagram, and we, the ſcale of muſic. - 
See DIAGRAM, . SCALE, GAMUT," @c. 


The antients alſo re a ' ſyſtems 


into perfect and imperfect; The biſ- 
diapaſon, or double octave, was reck- 


oned a perfect ſyſtem becauſe, within 


its extremes are contained” examples of 
all the ſimple and original concords, and 
all the variety of orders wherein their 


concinnous parts ought to be taken, 
vohich variety conſtitutes What they call 


ſpecies or figures of conſonances. All 
the ſyſtems leſs than the biſdiapaſon were 


reckoned imperfect. The double oc- 


tave was called ſyſtema maximum and 
immutatum, becauſe they took it to be 
the greateſt extent or —— of time 
they could go in making melody, tho” 
ſome àdded a fifth to it for the gteateſt 
: ſyſtem :- but the diapaſon, or ſimple oc- 


tave, was reckoned: the moſt” perfect 


ſyſtem with regard to the agreement of 
its extremes, ſo that how many octaves 
ſoever were put into the greateſt ſyſtem, 
they were all to be conſtituted or ſubdi- 


vided the ſame way as the firſt; ſo that 


when we know how the octave is di- 
vided, we know the nature of the dia- 
ro or ſcale, the varieties whereof con- 
ſtitute the genera melodiz, which are 
ſubdivided into ſpecies, See the articles 
GENUs and SPECIES. *' f 
f SY STEMATIS TS, 
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 SYSTEMAFISES,. in botany,” thoſe au- 
thors whoſe works in this: ſience are 
principally employed about the arrang - 
plants into certain orders, or 


SYSTOEE, in anatomy, the contraction 
- of the heart, whereby the blood is drawn 
out of ita ventricles. into the arte tĩes; the 
te ſtate to which is called the dia- 
ſtole, or dilatation of the heart. See the 


Pots, Tc... 

The f 

- for by Dr. Lower, who ſhews that the 

. heart is a'true-muſcle, the fibres whereof 

. are added on like thoſe of other muſcles, 

by certain branches of the eight pair of 

- nevves inſerted into it, which bring the 

animal ſpirits from the brain hither. By 

a a flux of theſe ſpirits the muſcular fibres 

; of the heart are inflated and thus ſhort- 

_ - ened, the length of the heart diminiſhed, 
ii 

Capac 

de 


ty of the venticles cloſed, the ten- 
mouths of the arter ies dilated, 


iv valves, and the contained juice for- 
eibly expreſſed into the oriſices of the ar- 
. tevies. Ser the article MuscCLeg Sc. 
Dr. Drake adds to Dr. Lower's account, 
that the intercoſtal muſcles. and dia- 
© - opening the blood a paſſage from the 
right ventricle of the heart to the left, 
through the lungs, to which it eould not 
otherwiſe” paſs, becauſe the oppoſition 
the blood contained in that ventricle 
muſt neceſſarily have made to its con- 
ſtriction, is taken off. Both theſe authors 
make the ſyſtole the natural ſtate, or 
action of the heart, and the diaſtole the 
violent one. Boerhaave, on the con- 
trary, makes the ſyſtale the violent, 
and the diaſtole the natural ſtate. See 
the articles CI cut Arien, CONTRAC- 
TION, ARTERY, Sc. 21 | 
YSTYLE, in architecture, that manner 
of placing columns where the ſpace be- 
tween the two fuſts conſiſt of two diame- 
ters, or four modules. See the articles 
- D CoLumNn;, DIAMETER, and MopULE. 
SYZYGY, Szygia, in aſtronomy, a 
term equally uied for the conjunction 
and oppoſition of a planet with the ſun. 
See CONJUSNCTION and OPPOSITION. 
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articles Hxaxr, BLOOn, DiaSTOLE, 
witolei of the heart is well accounted 


- or thickneſs increaſed, the 


of the veins ſhut up by means of 


contribute to the -{yſtole, by - 


—— 


2 | 


ST2 
On the phenomena and eixcumſtances of 


the ſyzygies a great part of the r 
theory depo nds. See Moon. 8 
For, 1. It is ſhewn in the phyſienl aſto- 


rage — Len force are 
"me gravi tne moon in the ies, 
is double that which increaſes 2 
quadratures: ſo that in the 
gravity of the moon from the action of 
the ſun is diminiſhed by a part which is 
to the whole gravity as x t 89, 36: for 
in the quadratures, the addition. of gra- 
vity is to the Whole gravity as 1 to 
178,73. See ADR ATU SJ. 
2. In the ſyzygies, the diſturbing force 
is directly as the diſtance af the moon 
from the earth, and inverſely as the cube 
of the diſtance of the earth from the ſun. 
And at the ſyzygies the gravity of the 
moon towards the earth rereding from 
its center is more diminiſhed, than ac- 
cording to the inverſe ratio of the ſquare 
of the diſtance from that center. Hence, 
in the. motion of the moon from the 
ſyzygies to the quadratures, the gravity 
of the moon towards the earth is conti- 
nually incxeaſed, and the moon is conti- 
nually retarded in its motion; and in the 
motion from the quadratures to the ſyzy- 
gies the moon's gravity. is continually di- 
miniſhed, and its motion in its orbit ac- 
celerated. See GRAVITATION. , 
3. Further in the ſyzygies the moon's 
orbit, or cirele, round the earth, is more 
- convex than in the quadratures, for 
_ which-reaſon the moon is leſs diftant from 
the earth at the former than the latter. 
When the, moon is in the lyzygies, her 
aplides go backwards, or are retrograde. 
Ses the articles OI, Ars is, and 
k RETROGRADATION. 
When the moon is in the ſyzygies, the 
nodes move in antecedentia faſteſt: then 
| flower and flower, till they become at 
reſt, when the moon is in the quadra- 
tures. See the article obs. 
Laſtly, When the nodes are come to the 
ſyaygies, the inclination of the plane of 
the orbit is leaſt of all. See the article 
Id cLI RATIO. | 
Add that theſe ſeveral. i larities. are 
not equal in each ſyzygy, but all ſome- 
what greater in the conjunction than in 


— 
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bet, the ſound whereof is formed 
by a ſtrong expulſion of the 
breath through the mouth, upon a ſud- 
den drawing back of the tongue from 
the 3 of the palate, with the lips 
at the ſame time open. The proper 
ſound of this letter is that in tan, ten, tin, 
tun, fat, pot, put, &c. When it comes 
before i, followed by a vowel, it is 
ſounded like , as in zation, potion, &c. 
When 5 comes after it, it has a two- 
fold ſound ; one clear and acute, as in 
thin, thief, Sc., the other more obtuſe 
and obſcure, as in then, there, Ec. 
In abbreviations, amongſt the roman 
writers, T. ſtands for 5 


or t, the nineteenth letter, and 
NF - fifteenth conſonant of our alpha- 


: 


c 


Tabularius provinciæ Hiſpaniæ citerioris; 
Tar. Tarquinius ; Ti. Tiberius; i. 
F. Tiberii filius; Ti. L. Tiberii liber- 
tus; Ti. N. Tiberii Nepos; T. J. A 
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poſtulat ut det; I M. P. terminum po- 
fuit; TM. D D. terminum dedicavit; 


8 Tr. trans, tribunus; Tr. M. or Mil. 
re tribunus militum; TR. PL. DES. 
or tribunus plebis deſignatus; TR. AER. 
m | tribunus ærarii; T RV. CAP. trium- 
re viri capitales; T. P. or TRIB. POT, 
er tribunicia poteſtate; Tul. H. Tullus 
e. Hoſtilius. a 120 

ad Amongſt the antients, T. as a numeral, 
ſtood for one hundred and ſixty; and 
he with a daſh at top, thus T, it ſignified 
en one hundred and ſixty thouſand. In 
at muſic, T ftands for tutti, all, or alto- 
gether. See the articles Turri an 
15 "NUMERAL, {+ 


. | TABAG©, one of the Caribbee-iflands in 
* the American- ocean, one hundred and 


cle twenty miles ſouth of Barbadoes: weſt 
long. 599, north lat. 11 30%. | 

and It is from this place that tabacco, or 

5 tobacco, a well known plant, takes its 


name. See Togacco. 

TABARCA, an iſland on the coaſt: of 
Barbary, in Africa, fifty miles weſt. of 

Tunis: eaſt long. 8%, north lat. 360 


0 
TABASCo, the capital of a province of 
te ſame name, ſituated on the bay of 
Campeachy, at the mouth of the river 


\ 


AT Joi} Tat 


| itus, Titius, 
Sc. Tab. for Tabularius; Tab. P. H. C. 


V. P. V. D. tempore judicem arbitrumve 


5 


Tabaſco, one hundred and fixty miles 
ſouth-weſt of Campeachy : welt lang. 
95%, north lat. 18?. | 


TABBY, in commerce, a kind of rich 


filk which has undergone the operation 
of tabbying. See the next article. 


TABBYING, the paſſing a ſilk or ſtuff 
under a calender, the rolls of which are 


made of iron or copper, variouſly en» 


raven, which bearing unequally on the 


uff renders the ſurface thereof unequal, 
ſo as to reflect the rays of light differ- 


_ ently, making the repreſentation' of 


waves thereon. 


TABELLA, TABLET, in pharmacy, is 


much the ſame with troches and Jozen- 
ges, being a ſolid preparation formed 
into a little cake, or maſs, of different 


figures, intended to diſſolve ſlowly, and 


enerally made agreeable to the palate. 
his form is moſtly made uſe of for the 
more commodious exhibition of certain 
medicines, by fitting them to diſſolve 
ſlowly in the mouth, ſo as to pals by de- 
grees into the ſtomach, and. hence theſe 


| preparations have generally a conſider- 


able proportion of ſugar or other ſuch 
materials. They are calculated for 
n who are not eaſily prevailed on 
ake medicines in leſs agreeable forms. 
here are various kinds of them, as the 


tabellæ antacidz, tabellæ anthelmintice, 


tabellz purgantes, &c. See TROCKE. 


TABELLIO, in the roman law, an offi- 
cer or ſerivener, much the ſame with our 


notaries public, who are often called ta- 
belliones in our antient law books. See 
the article NOTARY. 


TABERNACLE, among the Hebrews, a 


kind of building, in the form of a tent, 


ſet up, by expreſs command of God, for 


the performance of religious worſhip, 


facrifices, &c. during the journeying ok 


the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs 3 and, 
after their ſett!ement in the land of Ca» 
naan, made uſe of for the ſame purpoſe 
till the building of the temple of Jeruſa- 
lem. It was divided into two parts, the 
one covered, and properly called the ta- 


bernacle; and the other open, called the 
court. The curtains which covered the 


tabernacle were made of linnen, of ſeveral 
colours, embroidered. a There were ten 
curtains, twenty-eight cubits long and 
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four in breadth. Five curtains faſt- 
ened together made up two-coverings, 
which covered all the tabernacle. Over 
theſe there were two other coverings ; 
the one of goat-hair, 
of ſheep-ſkins. The holy of holies was 
parted from the reſt of the tabernacle by 


ing ten cubits from the end. The length 
ot the whole tabernacle was thirty-two- 
cubits, that is, about fifty feet; and the 
breadtlt twelve cubits, or nineteen feet. 
The court was a ſpot of ground one 


encloſed by twenty columns, each twenty 
cubits high and ten in breadth, covered 
* with filver, and ſtanding on copper 
_ baſes, five cubits diſtant from one ano- 
ther; between which, there were cur- 
tains drawn, and faſtened with hooks. 
At the eaſt end was an entrance, twenty 
cubits wide, covered with a curtain 
© hanging looſe. | RES 
Feaft of TABERNACLES, a ſolemn feſtival 
of the Hebrews, obſerved after harveſt, 
on the fifteenth day of the month Tiſri, 
© Inftituted to commemorate the goodneſs 
of God, who protected the Iſraelites in 
the wilderneſs, and made them dwell in 
"booths, when they came out of Egypt. 
On the firſt day of the feaſt, they began to 
ere& booths of the boughs of trees, and 
in theſe they were obliged to continue 
ſeven days. The booths were placed in 
the open air, and were not to be covered 
With clothes, nor made too cloſe by the 
thickneſs of the boughs ; but ſo looſe 
that the ſun and the ſtars might be ſeen, 
and the rain deſtend through them. For 
further particulars, as to the celebration 
ots this feſtival, fee Levit. ch. xxiii. 
TABERNÆEMONT ANA, in botany, 


clals of plants, the corolla whereof con- 
ſiſts of a ſingle” infundibuliform petal : 
the tube is cylindric' and long: the 


ſegments; the fruit is compoſed of two 
follicles bent horizontally, ventricoſe, 
and acuminated, formed of one valve, 


numerous, of an oblong oval figure, 
obtuſe, imbricated, and wrapped up in 
pulp. (Hes | 

ſemper which, according to a late au- 
thor, is a particular ſpecies of a con- 
ſumption, thEproximate cauſe of which 


and the other 


à curtain made faſt to four pillars, ſtand- 


baſe and apex are both ventricoſe: the 
limb is divided into five linear obtuſe 


and containing one cell: the ſeeds are 


" TABES DoRsAL1s, in medicine, a di- 
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moſt melanchol 


TAB 


is a debility of the nerves. See the arti- 
cle CONSUMPTION. | 
Of the ſeveral kinds of conſumptions 


incident to human bodies, the tabes dor- 


ſalis is the ſloweſt in its progreſs, but the 
in its circumſtances; 


and, unleſs timely obviated, for the moſt 
part fatal. This diſeaſe is only incident 
to young men of ſalacious diſpoſitions, 
and proceeds from too early venery, an 
immoderate uſe of it, or pollutions. It 


ſeems therefore to derive its origin from 


too frequent venereal ſpaſms; and the 
hundred cubits long, and fifty in breadth, 


immoderate loſs of ſeminal fluid has a 


conſiderable ſhare in producing the effect. 
The ſymptoms of the tabes dorſalis are 


Fd 


involuntary, no@urnal, ſeminal emiſſi- 


ons, a pain in the back, and often in the 
head, a formication of the ſpine, an 
" aching pain, rolling and hanging down 


of the teſticles, a weakneſs of memory 
and fight, and a mucous diſcharge from 


the urethra, eſpecially after . 
e 


the diſcharge of the excrements. 


- mucous diſcharge here mentioned is 
called, by Hippocrates, liquidum ſe- 
men, but it is nothing but the mucus 
of the proſtrate gland. 
is farther attended with great melancholy 
and dejection of mind, and a 
rena often follows. The eyes grow hol- 


This diſeaſe 


tta ſe- 


low, the viſage meagre and thin, the 
n and weak, a palpitation 
of t 


e heart, and ſhortneſs of breath, 


| ſucceed with a concourſe of hectical com- 


plaints, ending in death. 


'or the cure of 'this diſtemper a regu- 


larity of the non-naturals is of the 


utmoſt importance. Good air, rather 
cool than hot, is of great uſe. As to 
diet, high- ſeaſoned meats, ſpiritous and 


fermented liquors, ſhould be avoided. 
a genus of the pentandria-monogynia 


Na food 1s ſo beneficial as milk : choco- 


late is alſo eſteemed good, in ſuch quan- 


without wearineſs, ought to be 


tities as to ſit eaſy on the ſtomach. 'Ani- 


mal food of eaſy digeſtion, at dinner, 
does no harm. Suppers ſhould be 
avoided, at leaſt milk only ſhould be 


then taken, about two hours before go- 
ing to bed. 


Sleep muſt be little, and in 
due ſeaſon; that is, the patient ſhould go 
to bed and riſe early. Indulgence in bed 
in a morning is hurtful. T he general 
rule ſhould be to riſe immediately upon 
waking ; which, though irkſome at firſt, 


will by cuſtom be made familiar and 


agreeable. Moderate exerciſe, or ſuch 
as the patient's ftrength will admit of 
uſed, 
Some 


5 


. * . 
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Some recommend riding, eſpecially a is covered with a corniche, and in which 
long journey, by ſuch daily portions as A baſſo relievo is cut, or a piece of black 
to avoid extraordinary fatigue,» The marble incruſtated* for an inſcription. 
\ - ſecretions of the body, if out of order, Ruſticated-table, that which is pickel, 
ſhould be regulated, and the patient and whole ſurface ſeems rough, as in 
ſhould be entertained with cheerful com- _ grottos, Cc. | 
pany. As to the medicines, the claſſes TaBLE, in perſpective, denotes à plain 
of balſamics and aſtringents are chiefly ſurface, ſuppoſed to be tranſparent, and 
uſeful, Among the latter, the peruvian perpendicular to the horizon. It is al- 
bark, | either in ſubſtance, extract, or ways imagined to be placed at a certain 
tincture, the acid elixir of vitriol, and diſtance between the eye and the objects, 
the tinéture ſaturnia, or antiphthyſica, for the objects to be repreſented th-reon 
are the moſt efficacious. Strengthening by means of the viſual rays paſſing from 
plaſters may alſo be laid on the loins; every point thereof through the table to 
and, chief of all, the cold bath ſhould the eye; whence it is called perſpective- 
be uſed. | plane. | 177 
TABLATURE, in anatomy, a diviſion, TABLE, in anatomy. The cranium is ſaid 
or parting, of the ſkull into two tables. to be compoſed of two tables, or laminæ, 
See the article SKULL. 1. e. it is double, as if it conſiſted of 
TABLATURE, tablatura, in muſic, is, in tWo bones laid over one another. See 
general, when, to expreſs the ſounds or A the article S&ULL. ond 
notes of a compoſition, we uſe the letters TABLE of - Pythagoras, or Multiplication= 
of the alphabet, or any other characters TABLE. See MULTIPLICATION. 
not uſed in the modern muſic. Laws of the twelve TABLE 8, were the firſt 
But, in a ſtricter ſenſe, ' tablature is the (et of laws of the Romans, thus called 
manner of writing a piece for the lute, either by reaſon the Romans then wrote 
theorba, guittar, viol, or the like, with a ſtyle on thin wooden tablets 
which is done by writing on ſeveral pa- covered with wax, or rather, becauſe they 
rallel lines, (each of which repreſents a were engraven on tables, or plates of 
ſtring of the inſtrument) certain letters copper, to be expoſed in the moſt noted 
of the alphabet, whereof A marks that part of the public forum. After the ex- 
the ſtring is to be ſtruck open, that is, pulſion of the kings, as the Romans 
without putting the finger of the left were then without any fixed or certain 
hand upon the neck; B ſhews that one fyſtem of law, at leaſt had none ample 
of the tingers is to be put on the firſt ſtop, enough to take in the yarious caſes that 
Con the ſecond, D on the third, and Might fall between particular perſons, it 
ſo on through the oftave. The tabla- Was reſolved to adopt the beſt and wiſeſt 
ture of the lute is uſually wrote in letters Jaws of the Greeks, One Hermodorus 
of the alphabet, and that of the harpſi- Was firſt appointed to tranſlate them, 
cord in the common notes. and the decemviri afterwards compiled 
TABLE, tabula, a moveable piece of fur- And reduced them into ten tables. After 
niture, uſually made of wood or ſtone, A world of care and application, they 
and ſupported on pillars, or the like, for Were at length enadted and confirmed by 
the commodious reception of things the fenate and an aſſembly of the people, 
placed thereon. | in the year of Rome 303. The follow- 
TaBLE, in architecture, a ſmooth ſimple ing year they found ſomething. wanting 
member, or ornament, of various forms, therein, which they ſupplied from the 
but moſt uſually in that of a long ſquare. laws of the former kings of Rome, and 
A projecting- table is that which ftands from certain cuſtoms which long uſe had 


out from the naked of the wall, pedeſtal, authoriſed : all theſe being engraven on 

* or other matter it adorns. Raked-table, two sther tables made the law of the 

[ is that which is hollow in the die of a twelve tables, ſo famous in the roman 

| pedeſtal, or elſewhere, and is uſually en- juriſprudence, the ſource and foundation 
L compaſſed with a moulding. Razed- of the civil or roman law. 2 

. table, is an emboſſment in a frontiſplece TABLES of the law, in jewiſh antiquity, 
1 for the putting an inſcription, or other two tables on which were written the de- 

1 ornament, in ſculpture. This is what © calogue, or ten commandments,” given 
f M. Perrault underſtands by abacus in by God to Moles on Mount Sinai, See 


AD. dt 


Vitruvius, Crowned-table, that which the article DECALOGVUE,. 4 8 
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TAB 


form, number, author, and contents. 
Some ſuppoſe them to have been made of 
wood, others of precious ſtone. Theſe 
again are divided; ſome ſuppoſing them 
to have been of ruby, and others of car- 
buncle. Some oriental authors pretend 
they were ten in number, and others 
ſeven, but the Hebrews acknowledge no 
more than two. Moſes obſerves, that 
theſe tables were written on both ſides : 


they might be read through: others are 
of opinion that the ſame ten command- 
ments were written on each of the two 
tables: and others, that the ten were 
divided, five being written on one table 
and five on the other. Moſes expreſly 
ſays that theſe tables were written by the 
hand of God. Some underſtand this 
- Jiterally, others aſcribe it to the miniſtry 
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order of God to Moſes himſelf, to write 
them. The Mahometans ſay that God 
commanded the archangel Gabriel to 
make uſe of the pen, which is the invo- 
cation of the name of God, and of the 
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light, and therewith to write the tables 
of the law. When Moſes brought theſe 
tables down from the mount, and faw 
the idolatry into which the children. of 


his hand, and by the fall they were 
broken to pieces; but this loſs was re- 
paired by the ſecond tables which God 


manded him to write down the words of 
the covenant which he had made with 
Iſrael. From hence ſome conclude that 
theſe latter tables were not written by the 
hand of God, though the firſt were. 
But Moſes takes expreſs notice that God 
himſelf wrote them ; whence it follows 


finger of God, or that neither of them 
was ſo written, | 

New TABLES, fabulæ nowe, an edict oc- 
caſionally publiſhed in the roman com- 
monwealth, for the aboliſhing all kinds of 
debts and annulling all obligations. 
TABLE, among the jewellers. A table- 
diamond, or other precious ſtone, is that 
, whoſe upper ſurface is quite flat, and only 
the ſides cut in angles; in which ſenſe a 
diamond, cut table-wiſe, is uſed in oppoſi- 
tion ta a roſe- diamond. 
DIiAaMOND.. 
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Many queſtions have been ſtarted about TABLE-GLASS. See GLASS: 
theſe tables, as concerning their matter, TABLE 1s alto uſed for an index or reper- 


many think they were tranſparent, ſo that 


of an angel, and others explain it by an 


ink which is taken out of the river of 


Iſrael had fallen, he dropt them out of 


gave to Moſes, and in which he- com- 


either that they were both written by the 


See the article | 


TAB 


tory put at the beginning or end of a 
book, to direct the reader to any paſſage 
he may have occaſion for: thus we ſay 

table of matters, table of authors 
quoted, c. Tables of the Bible are 

called  concordances. - See the article 

CONCORDANCE. | 
TABLE of houſes, among aftrologers, cer- 

tain tables ready drawn up for the aſſiſt- 

ance of practitioners in that art, for the 
erecting or drawing of figures or ſchemes, 

See the article Hous z. 

TABLE, in mathematics, ſyſtems of num- 
bers calculated to be ready at hand for 
the expediting aſtronomical, geometrical, 
and other operations: thus we ſay tables 
of the ſtars ; tables of ſines, tangents, 
and ſecants z tables of logarithms, 
rhumbs, &c. ſexagenary tables; loxo- 
dromic tables, Sc. See the articles 
CANON, CATALOGUE, Loc ARxIT HA, 
RHUMB, SEXAGENARY, @c. 11 

Aflronomical TABLES, are computations 

of the motions, places, and other phæ- 

nomena of the planets, both primary 

and fecondary, 9 Oo 1 

The coldeſt aſtronomical tables are thoſe 

of Ptolomy, found infhis Almageſt; 

but theſe now agree no longer wich the 
heavens. In 1252, Alphonſo XI. king 
of Caſtile, undertook the correcting them, 
whence aroſe the alphonſine tables: but 
the deficiency of theſe was ſoon perceived 
by. Regiomontanus and Purbachius;z 
upon which the former of theſe, and 
after him Waltherus, and Warnerus, 
applied themſelves for the further amend- 
ing them : but died before they finiſhed 


them. Copernicus calculated tables from 


his own obſervations and theories, from 
which Eraſmus Reinholdus afterwards 
N the prutenic tables. From 
Tycho's theories, Longomontanus cal- 
culated tables, now called the Danifh 
Tables: and Kepler likewiſe, from the 
ſame, in 1627, publiſhed the Rudol- 
phine Tables, which are now much 
eſteemed. Theſe were afterwards, in 
1650, turned into another form by 
Maria Cunitia, whoſe aſtronomical ta- 
bles, comprehending the effect of Kep- 
ler's Phyſical Hypotheſis, are exceedingly 
eaſy, and fatisfy all the phænomena with- 
out any trouble of calculation, or any men - 
tion of logarithms, ſo that the Rudolphine 
calculus is hereby greatly improved. 
Other tables are che philolaic tables of 

Bullialdus ; 
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ton; the french ones of count de Pagan; 


the caroline tables. of Street, all calcu- 


lated on Dr. Ward's hypotheſis; and 


the novalmageſtic tables of Ricciolus. 
Among theſe laſt, the philelaic and caro- 
line tables are eſteemed the beſt. Among 

the lateſt tables are the ludovician, pub- 
. liſhed in 1702, by M. de la Hire, wholly 
from his own obſervations, and without 


the aſſiſtance of any hypotheſis ; thoſe of 


Caſſini in 1738 and Dr. Halley labour- 


ed to perfect another ſet of tables. 


T ABLE, in heraldry. . Coats, or eſcutcheons 


containing nothing but the mere colour 
of the field, and not charged with any 
bearing or moveable, are called tables 
d'attente, tables of expectation, or tabulz 


ae. 


TABLET, tabella, in pharmacy. See 


the article TABELLA. 


TABLING of fines, the making a table 


for every county, where his majeſty's 
Writs run, containing the contents of 


every fine paſſed each term. This is to 
be done by the chirographer of fines of 


the court of common pleas, whoſe duty 
it is every day of the next term, after 


the ingroſſing of any ſuch fine, to fix 
theſe tables in ſome, open place of the 


ſaid court, during the time of its fitting ; 
and he is likewiſe to deliver to the ſheriff 


of every county, his under-ſheriff, or 
_ deputy, fairly wrote in parchment, a . 


perfect copy of the table ſo made for that 
county, in the term next after the aſſizes, 
to be ſet up in an open place of that 
court, and to continue there ſo long as 
the juſtices ſhall fit, and in caſe either 
the ſheriff, or chirographer, fails herein, 
he is liable to 51. ag 


the article DRUM. 


or ſe& of the antient Huſſites. They 
carried the point of reformation farther 


than Huſs had done, rejected purgatory, 


auricular confeſſion, the unction of bap- 
tiſm, tranſubſtantiation, Sc. They re- 
duced the ſeven ſacraments of the Ro- 
maniſts to four, viz. baptiſm, the eu- 
chariſt, marriage, and ordination. 


TABRISTAN, a province of Perſia, fitu- 


ated on the northern ſhore of the caſpian 
ſea, having the province of Aſtrabat 
on eaſt, and Gilan on the welt ; being 
part of the antient Hyrcania, 
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- Bullialdus; the britannic tables of Vincent 
Wing, calculated on Bullialdus's hypo- 
theſis; the britannic tables of John New- . 


called the ſhell-tacamahaca, which is the 


drum. See 
TABORITES, or THABORITES, a branch 


reſin, improperly called a gum, in the 
ſhops : it is of a fragrant and peculiar 
ſmell, and is of two. kinds; the one 


fineſt ; the other, which is an inferior 
kind, being termed rough-tacamahacaz 
or tacamahaca in grains, 

The ſhell-tacamahaca is a conereted reſin, 
of a fatty appearance, and ſomewhat ſoft, 
ſo as eaſily to receive an impreſſion from 
the finger; at leaſt, this is its ſtate, when 
tolerably freſh, In time it grows hard 
and friable as common reſin ; but it is 


then to be rejected, as having loſt much 


of its virtue. It is of a pale, browniſh, 
white colour, ſometimes with a yellow- 
iſh, ſometimes with a greeniſh caſt, It 


13 moderately heavy, very inflammable, 
and of a very fragrant ſmell of a pecu- 


liar kind, in which ſomething like the 
aromatic ſcent of lavender, and the per- 
fume of amber greaſe, may be diſtin- 


guiſhed, as mixed with a reſinous flavour. 
ts taſte is very aromatic and agreeable, 
though very acrid. * 


The common or grain- tacamahaca, called 
alſo coarſe tacamahaca, by way of di- 
ſtinction from the former fine kind, which 
is called tacamahaca ſublimis by ſome, is 
a dry, but ſomewhat fattiſh reſin, ſent 
over to us either in looſe granules, or in 


maſſes formed of ſuch. It is of a whit» - 


iſh colour variegated with yellowiſh, red 
diſh, - or greeniſh ſpots. Some of the 
granules are ſimply of one or other of 
theſe colours ; others are variegated with 


two or more of them. It is of a fra- 


grant ſmell, reſembling that of the ſhel]- 
tacamahaca, but leſs perfumed, and is of 


an acrid, aromatic, bitteriſh taſte. 


Tacamahaca is the gum of a tall tree, in 


the manner of its growth much reſem 
bling the poplar: its leaves. are broad 


and ſerrated at the edges, and terminate 
in a ſharp point : the flowers have not 


been yet deſcribed, but it is ſaid to be 
ſmall and reundiſh, containing a kernel 
not unlike that of a peach · ſtone. | 


Some greatly commend tacamahaca in diſ- 
orders of the breaſt and lungs ; but, at 

reſent, it is very rarely uſed internally. 
FE it is in repute for 


ſoftening tumours, and mitigating pain 


and aches. Applied to the navel, it is 
ſaid to relieve women in hyſteric com- 
plaints ; and applied in the ſame manner 
to the region of the ſtomach, it aſliſts 
digeſtion, and expels flatuſes: it is alio 

| an 
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TACAMAHACA, in pharmacy, a ſolid 


- 
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TA 
an in 
poſitions. 


TACHYGRAPHY, Texvypagia, the art 


of writing faſt, or of ſhort- hand; of 


which authors have invented ſeveral me- 
thods. See BRACHYGRAPHY. | 
TACK; in a ſhip, a great rope having a 
wale-knot at one end, which is ſeized or 
faſtened into the clew of the ſail; fo is 
reefed firſt through the cheſle-trees, and 
then is brought through a hole in the 


Hip's fide, Its uſe is to carry forward 


the clew of the ſail, and to make it ſtand 
cloſe by a wind: and whenever the fails 
are thus trimmed, the main-tack, the 
fore-tack, and mizen-tack, are brought 
cloſe by the board, and haled as much 
forward on as they can be. | 
The bowlings alſo are fo on the weather- 
fide 3 the lee-ſheets are haled cloſe aft, 
and the lee-braces of all the fails are 
likewiſe braced aft. Hence they ſay, a 
ſhip fails or ſtands cloſe upon a tack, 
1. e. cloſe by the wind. The words of 
command are, hale aboard the tacks, 
1. e. bring the tack down cloſe to the 

cheſſe- trees. Eaſe the tack, i. e. flacken 


it, or let it go, or run out, Let riſe the 


tack, i. e. let all go out. 

The tacks of a ſhip are uſually belayed 
to the bitts, or elſe there is a chevil on 
purpoſe to faſten them. Re 

TACK-ABOUT, in the ſea-language, is to 
turn the ſhip about, or bring her head 
about, ſo as to lie the contrary way. 

TACKLE, or. TACKLtnG, among ſea- 
men, denotes all the ropes or cordage of 

a ſhip, uſed in managing the ſails, &c. 
In a more reſtrained fenſe, tackles are 

mall ropes running in three parts, hav- 
ing at one end a pendant and a block ; 
and at the other end, a block and hook, 

to hang goods upon that are to be heaved 
into the ſhip or out of it. See the ar- 
ticle SHIP. 

TACTICS, in the art of war, is the 
method of diſpoſing forces to the beſt 
advantage in order of battle, and of per- 
forming the ſeveral military motions 'and 
evolutions. ' o 8 

TADCASTER, a market- town of York- 
ſhire, ten miles ſouth-weſt of York. 

TADMOR, the ſame with Palmyra. See 
the article PALMYRa. 

TADORNA, in ornithology, a beautiful 
ſpecies of anas, nearly equal to the gooſe 
in ſize, and variagated with white, and 


with a longitudinal ſpot of grey on the 


belly: it is frequent on the coaſts of 
Wales and Lancaſhire, | 


lo] 
gredient in ſome of the ſhop- com- TADPOLE, a young 
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TAG 
frog, before it has 
diſengaged it om the membranes 
that envelope it in its firſt ſtage of life. 
See the article Fo. (+? 
 T.ANIA, the Taye-woRm, in zoology, 
a genus of worms, the body of which is 
of an oblong form, and compoſed of 
evident joints or articulations, in the 
manner of the links of a chain, or 
beads of a necklace, | 
The tape-worm grows frequently to 
ſeveral ells in youll and its articulations 
are a third of an inch long each. There 
is alſo another ſmall ſpecies, which never 
_ exceeds twa inches in length, and is 
commonly not more than half an inch. 
TZENIA, in architecture, a member of 
the doric capital, reſembling a ſquare 
fillet, or reglet : it ſerves inſtead of a 
cymatium. See CYMATIUM. , . 
TAFALA, a town of Navarre, in Spain, 
twenty-two miles ſouth of Pampeluna 
weſt long. 1? 4o', north lat. 42% 45%, 
TAFFAREL, or TAFFEREL, in a ſhip, 
the uppermoſt rail or frame, abaft over 
the poop. See the article Sx1P, 
TAFFET V, in commerce, a fine ſmooth 
ſilken ſtuff, remarkably gloſſy. See SILK. 
There are taffeties of all colours, ſome 
plain, and others ftriped with gold, filver, 
Sc. others chequered, others flowered, 
Sc. according to the fancy of the work - 


men. 


TAFILET, à town 


of Biledulgerid, in 


Africa, ſituated three hundred miles 


ſouth-eaſt of Morocco ; weſt long. 5, 
north lat. 2889. e 
TAGETES, French MARYGOLD, or Afri- 
can MaRYGOLD, in botany, a genus 
of the Hyngengſia polygamia ſuperflua claſs 
of plants, with a compound radiated 

flower, made up of numerous tubuloſe 
and ſemiquinquifid hermaphrodite co- 
rollulæ on the diſc, and ſeveral ligulated 
female flowers in the radius or verge : 
there is a ſingle ſeed ſucceeds each her- 
maphrodite corollula ; all which are con- 
tained in the cup, which cloſes for that 
purpole. See plate CCLXVIII. fig. 1. 
TAGUS, the largeſt river of Spain, which, 
taking its riſe on the confines of Arra- 
gon, runs ſouth-weſt through the pro- 
vinces of New Caſtile and Eftremadura ; 
and paſſing by the cities of Aranjuez, 
Toledo, and Alcantara, and then croſ- 
ſing Portugal, forms the harbour of 
Liſbon, at which city it is about three 
miles over; and about eight of ten miles 
below this, it falls into the Atlantic 
deean. | 


TAs, 


TI 

TATACU, the Musx-Hoc, in zoology, 
has of hog, with a cyſt on * 
back, and no tail; it is a native of 
Mexico, and is ſmaller than the com- 
mon hog.. On the middle of the head 
there ariſes a kind of ereſt, compoſed of 
a large cluſter of briſtles; and on the 
middle of the back there is a kind of 
cyſt or gland, with an opening at the 

upper part, in which is fecreted a per- 
fumed fluid matter, of a mixt ſmell be- 


tween that of muſk and civet z whence 


the engliſh, name. 


TAIL, cauda, the train of a beaſt, bird, 


or fiſn; which, in land animals, ſerves 
to drive away flies, &c. and in birds and 
fiſhes, to direct their courſe, and aſſiſt 
them in aſcending or deſeending in the 
air or water, See the articles QA DRU- 
PkED, BiRD, Fish, Sc. . 

Tall of a comet, denotes the luminous 
' rays iſſuing from a comet towards that 
part of the heavens, from whence it 
. ſeems to move. See COMET. 

'TAIL of the trenches, in the art of war, is 
the poſt or place, where the beſiegers 
begin to break ground. See TRENCH. 


Dragon's Tall, in aſtronomy, the de- 


ſcending node of a planet. See NoDE. 
Horſe's Tail, in the cuſtoms of the eaſtern 


nations, is the enſign, or flag, under 


which they make war. Gf 
Tall, or FEE-TAIL, in law, is a limited 


eſtate, or fee; oppoſed to fee - ſimple. 


See the article FRE. ' | 
Fee - tail is an inheritance whereof a per- 
ſon is ſeiſed, to him and the heirs of his 
body, begotten or to be begotten; ſo 
that the tenant in tail cannot alien, either 
before or after iſſue had, or forfeit ſuch 
lands, longer than for his own lite: 
becauſe an eſtate in tail always remains 
to the iſſue of the donee and his heirs; 
or, in caſe he has no iſſue, then to the 

donor and his heirs. | | 
 Effates-tail of lands are either general or 
_ ſpecial. General tail is where lands or 
tenements are given to a man, or woman, 
and the heirs of either of their bodies 
begotten 3 which is called a general tail, 
| becauſe, however many wives a perſon 
that holds by this title ſhall have one 
after another in lawful marriage, his 
iſſue by them ſeverally are all capable of 
inheriting in their turns: and if the 
woman has iſſue by ſeveral huſbands, 
they may all inherit after each other, 


as heirs of her body. A tail-ſpecial, on 


the other hand, is when lands, &c. are 
limited to a man and his wife, and the 
- | 
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heirs of their two bodies begotten, ſo that 
the children by a ſecond wife, or former 
wife, ſtand abſolutely excluded. : 
Where lands are granted to a man and 
his- heirs- male, or heirs- female, of his 
body begotten, ſuch male or female iſſue 
ſhall only inherit purſuant to the limita- 
tion: and hence it is, that where a grant 
is to a man and the heirs male of his 
body begotten, and he has iſſue a daugh- 
ter, who has a ſon; this ſon cannot inherit 
the eſtate, becauſe he cannot prove his de- 
ſcent by heirs-male. . 

Where lands, Sc. are given to a huſ- 
band and wife, and the heirs of their two 
bodies begotten in ſpecial tail, and one 
of them dies without iſſue had between 
them; in ſuch caſe, the ſurvivor ſhall 
hold the lands for life, as tenant in tail 
after poſſibility of iſſue. extin&, as the 
_ lawyers call it. : 
. Nevertheleſs, as great miſchiefs were oc- 
caſioned by inheritances being intailed ; 
as defrauding of creditors, &c. diſobe- 
dience of ſons, when they knew t 
could not be diſinherited, and the like, 
the judges found out a way to bar an in- 
tailed eſtate with remainders over, by a 
feigned recovery. See RECOVERY. 
TAILLEBOURG, a town of Guienne, 
in France, thirty miles ſouth- eaſt of 

Rochelle, | 5 

TAILLOIR, in architecture, a term ſome- 

times uſed for abacus. See ABACUS. 
TAINE, a port- town of Roſs-ſhire, ' in 
Scotland, fituated on the ſouth ſide of 
the frith of Sutherland, ſeven miles 
north of Cromartie : weſt long. 30 38', 
north lat. 58“. : 1 
TAINT, in law, ſignifies either a con- 
viction; or the perſon convicted, of ſome 
treaſon, felony, &c. See 'TREASON and 

FELONY, 

TAITCHEU, a city and port-town of 
China, fituated on the coaſt of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, in eaſt long. 121%, north 
ane - | 
TALAMONE, a port- town of Tuſcany, 
fifteen miles north of Orbitello. 
TALAVERA, a town of Eſtremadura, 
in Spain, fourteen miles eaſt of Badajos. 
TALC, or TaLK, in natural hiſtory, a 
large claſs of foſſile bodies, compoſed of 
broad, flat, and ſmooth laminæ or plates, 
laid evenly and regularly on one ano- 
ther; eaſily fiſſile, according to the ite 
of theſe plates, but not all ſo in any 
other direction; flexile and elaſtic; bright, 
ſhining, and tranſparent; not giving 
fre with ſteel, nor fermenting with act 
| men- 
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menſtrua, and ſuſtaining the force of a 
violent fire without caleining. | 
Talcs are divided into two orders; the 
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tain ſo many as the former, becauſe the 
firſt tales muſt be under the number of 
the principal panel, except in the caſe 


firſt of which are compoſed of plates of of appeal; and in like manner every 


great extent, each making fingly the 


- whole horizontal furface of the maſs. 
The genera of the firſt order are two: 
the firſt: is of thoſe compoſed of viſibly 
. ſeparate 
each fiſſile again into a number of others 
yet finer; the talcs of this ue are called 
. tpeculares, See plate CCLXVII. fig. 1. 
The ſecond genus is of theſe which are 
. compoſed of ſeparate plates of conſider- 


able thickneſs, and thoſe not fiffile into 


any thinner; The tales of this genus are 
called hyaline, ibid. fig. 2. . 85 
The tales of the ſecond order are thoſe 
compoſed of ſmall plates, in form of 
ſpangles, irregularly diſpoſed, and uſually 
many of them concurring in different di- 


rections, to the formation of one of the 


' ſurfaces of the maſs. | 
The genera of the ſecond order are alſo 
two: the firſt is of thoſe compoſed of 
_ ſmall plates, ia form of ſpangles, each 
fiſſile into many yet finer and thinner 
ones: the tales of this genus are called 
bractearĩia. ibid. fig. 3, and 4. 
The ſecond genus is of thoſe compoſed 
of ſmall plates in form of ſpangles, 
which are moderately thick, and are 
either not fiſſile at all, or are only ſo to 
à certain degree, or into a ſmall number 
of others yet thick ones, and thoſe no 


_ farther fiſſile : the tales of this laſt genus 


are called elaſmides. ibid. fig. 5, and 6. 
Talcs, though of no manner of uſe in 
medicine, are nevertheleſs uſed in many 
arts and manufactures; for a farther 
account of which, ſee SPECULAR1s, &c. 
Philaſaphic TaLc, an appellation given by 
"ſome to the flowers of zink. See Zink. 


TALENT, money of account amongſt 


the antients. 


See the articles Coil and 
 MoNEvY.- N 


was equal to 60 maneh, or 113 Ib. 10 vz. 
anne, ie gr. 


TALEs, in law, a word uſed for a ſupply 


of men impannelled on a jury, and not 


appearing; or upen appearance, being 


challenged for the plaintiff or defendant, 
as not indifferent; in which caſe the 
judge, upon motion, of courſe grants a 
ſupply to be made by the ſheriff, of ſome 
perſons there preſent, equal in reputation 
to thoſe that are impanelled. Where a 
. perſon has had ne tales, he may have 

another, but not Fave the latter to con- 


tes of extreme thinneſs; and 


manding 
TALIO, lex talionis, a ſpecies 


TALISMANS, magi 


tales is to be leſs than other, until the 


whole number be made. uſe of, are perſons 
without exception. There are two kinds 


of tales, the one de circumftantibus, and 


the other a decem tales: that of circum- 


ſtantibus, is, when a full jury does not 
appear at the niſi prius, or ſo many are 


' challenged as not to have a full jury 3 on 


which motion being . made, the jud 


will grant this tales, which the ſheriff 
immediately returns into court. A de- 


cem tales is when a full jury does not 

appear at a trial at bar, in which caſe 

is writ goes out to the ſheriff, com- 
im to apponere decem tales. 

cies of puniſh- 

ment in the moſaic law, whereby an evil 

is returned ſimilar to that committed 


againſt us by another; hence that, ex- 


preſſion eye for eye, tooth for tooth. 
This law was at firſt inſerted in the 


twelve tahles amongſt the Romans, but 


afterwards ſet aſide, and a, power given 


done. i 


to the prætor to fix upon a ſum of money 


for the dama 


5 gures cut or 
engraved with .ſuperſtitious obſervations 


on the characteriſms and configurations 


of the heavens, to. which ſome aſtrolo- 


gers have attributed wonderful virtues, 


articularly that of calling down celeſtial 
fluences. The taliſmans of Samothrace, 


ſo famous of old, were pieces of iron 
formed into certain images, and ſet in 


rings ; theſe were eſteemed preſervatives 
againſt all kinds of evils. There were 


* likewiſe taliſmans taken from vegetables, 


and others from minerals. There 1s a 


general diviſion of taliſmans into three 


kinds. 1. Aftronomical, which are 


known by the ſigns or conſtellations of 


„ the heavens engraven thereon, with other 
Amongſt the Jews, a talent in weight 


figures, and ſome unintelligible cha- 
raters. 2. Magical, which bear very 


extraordinary figures, with ſuperſtitious 


words, and names of angels unheard of. 
3. Mixt, which conſiſt of ſigns and bar- 
barous names, but without ſuperſtitious 
ones, or names of angels unknown. 
There have been ſome rabbins who main- 
tained, that the brazen ſerpent raiſed by 
"Moſes, was a taliſman. 


TALK, or 'Tare, in natural hiſtory. 
See the article Tac, To 
TALLAGE, in law-books, is a 2 
name for all taxes; hence, ta 


lagium 
facere, 
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Futere, is to give up accounts into the 


ing is by tallies. See TALLY. 5 
TALLARD, a town of Dauphine, in 

Flrance, ſituated on the river Durance, 

florty- ſeven miles ſouth of Grenoble. 


TALLEMONT, a town of Gaienne, 


in France, ſituated near the mouth of the 
. riyer Garonne, forty miles ſouth of Ro- 
chelle, | | | 
TAELOW, in commerce, the fat of certain 
animals, melted down and clarified, ſo 


as to be fit for making candles, Sc. See 


_ _ the article CANDLE. 


_ Tallow, imported from abroad, 
for py hundred weight, a duty of 7s. 
10s d. 


and draws back, on being ex- 
ported again, 78. 6d. L 
'TaLLOW+TREEs a remarkable tree, grow- 
ing in great plenty in China; ſo called, 
from its producing a ſubſtance like tal- 
low, which ſerves for the ſame purpoſe: 
it is about the height of a cherry- tree, 
_ its: leaves in form of a heart, of a deep 
ſhining red colour, and its. bark very 
ſmooth. Its fruit is ineloſed in a kind 
of ped, or cover like a cheſnut, and 
- - conſiſts of three round white grains, of 
the ſize; and form of a (mall nut, each 
having its peculiar: capſula, and within a 
little ſtone. This ſtone is encompaſſed 
by a white pulp which has all the pro- 
perties of true tallow, both as to conſiſt- 
ence, colour, and even ſmell; and ac- 


cordingly the Chineſe make their candles 


of it; which would doubtleſs be as 
as thoſe in Europe, if they knew how to 
 - purify their <: +" as well as we do 
our animal, AY it 
All the preparation they give it, is to 
melt it down and mix a lille oil with it, 
to make it ſofter and more pliant. It is 
true their candles made of it yield a thick - 


er ſmoke, and a dimmer light, than 
ours; but thoſe defects are owing in - 
gteat meaſure to the wicks, which are 
not of cotton, but only a little rod, of 


dry light wood covered with the pith of 


a ruſh wound rapnd it; which, being 
very porous, ſerves to filtrate the minyte - 


py of the tallow, attracted by the 
burning ſtick, which by this means is 
kept alive. | 


| TALLY, in law, a piece of wood cut in 


two parts, whereon aceounts were an- 


tiently kept, by means of notches; one 
part of the tally being kept by the debtor, 


and the other hy the creditor. | 
As to the tallies of loans, one part there · 
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exchequer, where the method of account- 
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of ĩs kept in the exchequer, and the other 
part given to particular perſons in lieu of 
an obligation for the monies they have 
lent to the government on acts of parlia« 
ment. This laſt part is called the ſtock, 
and the former the counter ſtock, or 
counter tail, + e 
Tallies of debt, are à kind of acquit- 
tance for debt paid to the king, upon the 
payment of which every debtor receives 
one of theſe tallies; and on carrying the 
- ſame to the clerk of the pipe-ofhce, hass 
an acquittance there given him, on parch- 
ment, for his full diſcharge. | 
Tallies of reward, were an allowance 
made to ſheriffs for ſuch ſums as they 
have caſt * them in their accounts, 
bdut cannot levy.” 3 
TALMUD, or -THaLMuD, among the 
Jews, à collection of the doQtrines of 
their religion and gr It is thg 
_ juris, or body of the laws and 
cuſtoms of the Jews, who eſteem it 
equal to the fcriptures themſelves. See 
CARAITES, RABBI, GEMARA, Sc. 
TALON, in architecture, a kind of mould- 
ing, which conſiſts of a eymatium, crown- 
ed with a ſquare fillet ; frequently found 
to terminate joiners-work, as thoſe of 
doors, windows, &c, 3 


.TALPA, the Morz, in zoology. See 


the article MoLE. 


Tara, in ſurgery, a name given to en- 


2 tumours, when ſituated under the 
calp. : | 


good TALVS, in anatomy, the ſame with the 


aſtragalus. See ASTRAGALUS, 


| TaLus, or TALUT, in architecture, the 


inslination or ſlope of a work; as of the 
outſide of a wall, when its thickneſs is 
diminiſhed by degrees, as it riſes in 
height to make it the firmer. 
TaLvs, in fortification: Talus of a ba- 
ſtion, or rampart, is the ſlope or dimi- 
nution allowed to ſuch a work, whether 


it be of earth or ſtone, the better to ſup- 


port its weight. 

The exterior talus of a work, is its 

ſlope on the ſide towards the country 3 

which is always made as little as poſſible, - 

to prevent the enemies ſcalado ; unleſs the 

earth be bad, and then it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to allow a conſiderable talus 
for its parapet. The interior talus of 


a work is its ſlope on the inſide towards 
the place. | | 
TAMALAPATRA, in botany, &c. the 
ſame with the folivm indicum See the 
article For iu INDICUM, 
237 
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_ 'TAMBOUR alſo denotes a roun 


T AN 


with the myrmecophaga, See the article 
MvaukcoruAd A. 


ch divides Devon- 


ſhire from Cornwall, running from north 
_ gta, ee e ee 24 new? | 
TAMARIND, tamarixdus, in botany, a 
genus of the triandria-monogynia . claſs 
of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
+. three or four ovated and equal petals ; 
andi its ſruit is a Jong compreſſed pod, 


containing three angulated and com- 


r ſeeds. | | 7 
The pod is made up of a double rind, 
or membrane, between which is a pulpy 
matter; which taken in the quantity of 
two or three drams, or an ounce or more, 
proves gently laxative or purgative; and 
at the ſame time, by its acidity, quench- 
es thirſt, and allays immoderate heat. 
It increaſes the action of the purgative 
- ſweets, caſſia and manna, but weakens 
that of the reſinous cathartics : ſome 


have ſuppoſed it capable of abating the 


virulence of antimonial preparations ; but 
5 —— ſhews, that it has a contrary 
„and that all vegetable acids os, 


ment their power: it is alſo recommend- 


ed in diarrhœas, and nephritic com- 

plaints, and is ſaid to cure the jaundice 
Without the aſſiſtance of any other me- 

dicine. 3 ne. ed. 
TAMARISK, tamariſcus, or famarix, a 


genus of trees belonging to the pentan- 
dria-trigynia claſs of plants; its flower 


_ 18 roſaceous, and conſiſts of five ovated, 
concave and obtuſe, patent petals: the 


fruit is an oblong and triquetrous cap- 


ſule, containing à great many very ſmall 
and pappoſe ſeeds. "ES 


The bark and leaves of the tamariſk- 


tree are moderately aſtringent, but never 
preſeribed in the preſent practice. 


TAM BAC, a mixture of gold and copper, : 
Which the people of Siam hold more 
beautiful, and let a greater value on, than 


gold itſelf. 


- TAMBOUR, in architecture, a term ap- | 


plied to the corinthian and compoſite 


capitals, as bearing ſome reſemblance to _ 
a drum, which the french call tambour. 
- TAMBOUR is alſo uſed for a little box of 


timber-work covered with a ceiling, 


wWithin- ſide the porch of certain churches, - 


both to prevent the view of perſons. paſ- 
fing by, and to keep off the wind, c. 
by means of folding doors 


ſtone, ſeveral whereof form the ſhaft of 
u column, not ſo high as a diameter. 


| „ 
TAMANDUA, in zoology, the, fame TAME, a market- town of Oxfordſhite, 
ſituated on the river Tame, ten miles eaſt 


d courſe of 


TAN 


of Oxford. 398 28 
TAMNUS, or Tauus, BLACK BRT- 
ox, in botany, a genus of the dioecia- 

bexandria claſs of plants, without any 
corolla: the calyx is divided into fix parts; 
the fruit is a trilocular berry, ſituated 

below the calyx, and containing two ſeeds 

in each cell. 5 
The root of this plant is ſaid to be ſome- 
what poiſonous, © whence ' it frequently 
proves of bad conſequence, when] ad- 

miniſtered inſtead of the White bryony. 
TAMOATA, in ichthyology, the name 
by which ſome call the callichthys or 
ſtromateus. See STROMATEUS, © 
TAMPION, or ToMP1ON, among gun- 
ners, a plug to ſtop the mouths of can- 
nons, mortars, @c, to keep them clean 
within. unn e e 
'TAMUS, or Taunus. See Taunus. 
TAMWORTH, a borough of Stafford 
hire, ſituated twenty miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Stafford. Gs 231 eie 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
TAN, the bark of the oak, chopped and 
ground, in a tanning- mill, into a coarſe 
powder, to be uſed in the tanning of 
leather. See TAUNIÑ e. 
Ne tan is the moſt eſteemed ; for when 
oldd and ſtale it loſes a great deal of its 


BJ : 


effects, which conſiſt in condenſing and 
dcloſing the pores of the ſkin, ſo. that the 


longer the ſkins are kept in tan, the 


greater ſtrength and firmneſs they ac- 
ed, 


quire. In not only the bark, but 
every part of the oak - tree, of What age 
and growth ſoever, and all vaken coppice, 
&c: cut in barking-time, make good 
tan, as good at leaſt as the beſt bark. 
This when got, is to be well dried in 
the ſun, houſed dry, and kept ſo. When 
it is to be 8 eater wood muſt 
be ſhaved ſmall, or cut for the tan 
engine, and the ſmaller bruiſed, or cut 
ſmall by the engine, after which it muſt 
be dried on a kiln; Cc. See the article 
ee. ENGINE. 1 : 
For the uſe of tan in gardening, ſee the 
article Srovt̃s. AN 
TANACET UM, in botany, a genus of 
the ſyngengſia· polygamia equalis claſs of 
plants, with a compound, tubuloſe and 
convex flower, the leſſer corollulæ of 
which are funnel- faſnioned, and quinqui- 
© id at the limb: a ſingle ſeed ſucceeds 
each leſſer flower, and is contained in the 
cup. See plate CCLXVIII. fig. 3. 
This genus comprehends the common 
a tanzy, | 
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- _ ed as a medicine, is a moderately warm 
bitter, and is much extolled by ſome in 


hy ſteric complaints, eſpecially if proceed - 


ing from a deficiency or ſuppreſſion of 


| the uterine purgations: ite ſeeds and 


leaves have been in; conſiderable eſteem 


as anthelmintics; and are ſaid to be 


good in colics and ſlatulencies. 


TANAIS, or Don RIVER. See DoW. 


TANARO, a river of Italy, which riſing 


in the ſouth of Piedmont, runs north- 


_ eaſt by Aſti and Alexandria, and falls 
into the Po below Valenza. 
TANASSERIM, a city of the farther In- 
dia, and capital of a province of the ſame 
name, in the kingdom of Siam: eaſt 
long. 989, north lat. 129. , 


TANC s, a tewnof Eſtremadura, in Por- 


tugal, ſituated on the river Tagus, ſixty 
miles north- eaſt of Liſbon. | 
TANDA, a town ſituated on the eaſt fide 
of the Ganges, in the province of Ben- 
gal: eaſt long. 879, north lat. 255. 
TANDAYA, one of the moſt ealterly of 
of the Philippine iſlands, fituated in eaſt 
long. 124 and north lat. 125, ſubject 
to the king of Spain. : 
TANGENT, in geometry, is defined, in 
general, to be a right-line, E T (plate 
CCLXVIIL. fig. 2. no 1.)-which touches 
any arch of a curve, HE in E, in ſuch a 
manner that no right-line can be drawn 


through E betwixt the right-line ET and 


the arch E H, or within the angle HE T 

that is formed by them. 155 5 
The- tangent of an arch is a right - line 
drawn perpendicularly from the end of a 
diameter, paſſing to one extremity of the 
arch, and terminated by a right-line 
drawn from the center through the other 
end of the arch, and called the ſecant. 

See SECANT and SINE. 8 

And the co-tangent of an arch, is the 

tangent of the complement of that arch. 
See the articles ARCH and COMPLE- 
MEN T. | a 
The tangent of a curve is a right-line 
which only touches the curve in one 
Point, but does not cut it. 


In order to illuſtrate the method of draw- 


ing tangents to curves, let AC G (ibid. 


n 2.) be a curve of any kind, and C the 
given point from whence the tangent is 


to be drawn. Then conceive a right- 


line, ug, to be carried along uniformly, 
Q; and 


PRIN to itſelf, from A towards Q an 
et, at the-ſame time, a point p ſo move in 
chat line, as to deſcribe the given curve 


4 
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Ac: alſo let amn, or Cn, expreſ the 
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fluxion of Am, or the velocity where 


with the line g is carried; and let x 8 
expreſs the correſponding fluxion of mp, 


in the poſition r or the 
of the point py in the line mg: more - 
over, through the point C let the right- 
line 8F be drawn, meeting the axis 
of the curve, A | 


Now it is evident, if the motion of p., 


Q in F. 


along the line mg, was to become equa- 


ble at C, the point g would be at 8, When 


the line itſelf had got into the poſition 


18g; becauſe, by the hypotheſis, Cz 


and zS expreſſes the diſtances that might 
be deſeribed by the two uniform motions 
in the ſame time. And if ws 


ſumed to repreſent any other poſition of 


that line, and 5 the contemporary poſi- 


be aſ- 


tion of the point p, ſtill ſuppoling an equa - 


dle velocity of p; then the diſtances C, 


and ws, gone over in the ſame time b 
the two motions, will always be to eac 


other as the velocities, or as Cx to x$. 


Therefore, ſince Cw:ws::Cnins 
(which is a known property of fimilar 


triangles) the point 5 will always fall 


in the right-line FCS: ib. nꝰ 3. whence it 
appears, that if the motion of the point g 
along the line mg was to become uniform 
at C, that point would then move in the 
right-line C8, inſtead of the curve-line 
CG. Now, ſeeing the motion of p, in 
the deſcription of curves, mult either be 


an accelerated or retarded one; let it be 


firſt conſidered as an accelerated one, in 


which caſe the arch CG will fall wholly 


above the right-line CD, as in n'. 2. 


' becauſe the diſtance of the point p from. 


the axis AQ, at the end of any given 
time, is greater than it would be it the 
acceleration was to ceaſe at C; and if 
the acceleration had ceaſed at C, the 
point ? would have been always found 
in the ſaid right-line FS. But if the 
motion of the point be a retarded one, 
it will appear, by arguing in the ſame 
manner, that the arch CG will fall 


- wholly below the right-line C D, as in 
0 , 


1 


8 
This being the caſe, let the line g, and 


the point p, along that line, be now ſup- 


poſed to move back again, towards A 


and n, in the ſame manner they pro- 
ceeded from thence : then, ſince the ve- 


| locity of þ (ibid. nꝰ 2.) did before in- 


creaſe, it muſt now, on the contrary, 


decreaſe; and therefore as ft at the.end 
of a given time, after repaſh 


pg the point 
17 Y 2 C 


+ FCD, in bot 
curve at the. point C: whence the trian- 
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C, is not ſo near to AQ, as it would 
have been had the velocity continued the 
. ſame as at C, the arch Ch (as well as 
C) miſt fall wholly above the right- 
line FCD: and by the ſame method of 
arguing, the arch C4, itf the ſecond caſe, 


will fall wholl 
4 caſes, is a tangent to the 


gles F C and CxS being ſimilar, it ap- 
pears that the ſub- tangent F is always 
a fourth proportional to 28 the fluxion 


of the ordinate C, the fluxion of the 


abſciſs, and Cm the ordinate ; that is, 
Sun C: : C: F. Hence, if the ab- 
_ kiſs Am x, and the, ordinate mp =), 


we ſhall have m F-; by means of 


which general expreſſion, and the equa- 


tion expreſling the relation between x and 
, the ratio of the fluxions x and y 
will be found, and from thence the length 
of the ſubtangent n F, as in the following 
examples. 
Example I. To draw a right-line CT 
- (ibid. nd 4.) a tangent to a given circle 
BCA, in a given pt C. Let CS be 
perpendicular to the diameter AB, and 
put AB=a, BS=x, and SC=y. 
hen by the property of the circle, y* 
(=C$*)=BSXAS(=xxa—sx)= 
ax—x* ; whereof the fluxion being 
taken, in order to determine the ratio of 
X and , we get a2 =aX— 2X con- 
EL, 3 
e } "a—2x fa—* 4 
2—— the 
a- 
fubtangent ST. Whence, O being ſup- 
poled the center, we have OS (Ta-) 
2 C8 (y): : CS (2 i): ST; which is 
alſo found to be the caſe from other prin- 
ciples. See the article CIRCLE. 
Example II. To draw a tangent to any 
given point C (ibid. no 5.) of the conical 
parabola ACG. If the latus regum of 
the curve be denoted by a, the ordinate 
MC by y, and its correſponding abſciſs 
AM by x; then the known equation, 
expreſſing the relation of x and y, being 
 @x=y*, we have, in this caſe, the fluxion 


22; whence 522. and con- 


{ 4 » Mr | 
ſequently = ==, —x#=MF. 


z which, 


multiplied by y, gives = 


J a | 
Thgrefore the ſubtangent is juſt the double 
cid A 


of its correſponding ; 
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below FCD. Therefore 
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for finding the tangents of other ſpecies 
of curves. See CURvE, PARABOLA, 

ELL1PsS1s, Sc. | | 1 

TANGERE, or NoLI ME TANGERE. See 
- the article Noli. 2 

TANGERMUNDE, a town of Germany, 

in the circle of Upper Saxony, and mar- 
uiſate of Brandenburg, ſituated on the 
river Elbe, fifty-four miles weſt of Berlin. 

T ANGIER, a port-town of Africa, in the 

empire of Morocco and kingdom of Fez, 
fituated at the entrance of the ftraits of 
Gibraltar, in weſt long. 79, north lat. 355 
400. It was the capital of the antient 

Mauritania Tingitana, and was once in 

the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. rk 

TANGU T, a province of chineſian Tar- 

tary, ſituated north-weſt of the great wall 
which divides Tartary from China, 

TANJOUR, a city of the hither India, 

capital of a province of the ſame name, 
ſituated eaſt long. 799, north lat. 119 300. 

TANNER, one who drefles hides, &c. by 

tanning them. See the next article. 

TANNING, the preparing of ſkins or hides 

in a pit, with-tan and water, after the hair 
has been firſt taken off, by putting the 
ſkins into lime-water. See the articles 
SEkIN, HI DE, Sc. ; " 
Method of TAN NIN G oxen-hides. The ſkin 
being flayed off the carcaſe, if it is in- 
tended to be kept, is ſalted with ſea - ſalt 
and alum, or with a coarſe kind of ſalt - 
etre. If it is not for keeping, the ſalt- 
ing is ſaved, as being of no uſe but to 
prevent the hide from corrupting before 
it can be conveniently carried to the tan- 
houſe. Whether the hide have been 
ſalted or not, the tanner begins with 
king off the horns, the ears, and the 
tail, after which it is thrown into a run- 
ning water for about thirty hours, to waſh 
off the blood and other impurities ad- 
hering to the infide. This done, it is laid 
over night in a lime-pit, already uſed, 
whence it is taken and left to drain three 
or four days on the edge of the pit. The 
firſt and ſlighteſt preparation over, it is 
retained into a ſtrong lime-pit for two 
days, then taken out for four days more; 
and thus for fix weeks alternately, it is 
taken out and put in twice a week. At 
the ſix weeks end it is put into a freſh pit, 
where it continues eight days, and is then 
taken out for ſo many, and thus alter- 
nately for a year or eighteen months, ac- 
cording to the ſtrength of the leather and 
the weather; for in great heats they put 
in freſh lime twice a week; and in froſt 


they 
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three months. Every freſh lime pit they 
throw them into, is ſtronger and ſtronger. 
At the end of four, five, or ſix weeks, 
the tanner ſcrapes off the hair on a 
wooden leg or horſe, with a kind of knife 
made for that purpoſe. And after a year 
or eighteen months, when the hair is per- 


fectly gone, he carries it toa river to waſh, 


pares off the fleſh on the leg with a kind 
of cutting-knife, and rubs it briſkly with 
a ſort of whetſtone, to take off any re- 
mains of fleſh or of filth on the ſide of the 


hair. The ſkin is now put into tan, that 


is, it is covered with tan as it is ſtretched 
in the pit, and water is let in upon it; 


jf the ſkin is ſtrong, five coverings of tan 
will be required; for weaker, three or 
four may ſuffice. When the ſkin has not 


{ 


been kept long enough in lime, or in the 
tan-pit, upon cutting it in the middle 
there appears a whitiſh ſtreak, called the 
horn or crudity of the ſkin, and it is this 
crudity that is the reaſon why the ſoles of 
ſhoes, boots, &c. ftretch ſo eaſily and take 
water. When the hides are ſufficiently 
tanned, they are taken out of the pit to 
be dried, by hanging them in the air; 
then the tan is cleared off them, and they 
are put into a place neither too dry nor 
too moiſt ; they are there well ſtretched 
over one another with weights a-top, to 
keep them tight and ſtrait z and in this 
condition are fold under the denomina- 
tion of bend-leather. This is the me- 
thod of tanning bullocks or oxen-hides. 
Cows, calves, and horſes ſkins are tanned 
much after the ſame manner of thoſe of 
oxen, except that they are only kept four 
months in the lime-pit, and that before 


they be put in the tan, there is a prepa- 


ration required thus: cold water is pour - 
ed into a wooden vat, or tub, wherein the 


ſkins are put, which are kept ſtirring 


while ſome other water is warming in a 
kettle; and as ſoon as that water is little 
more than luke-warm, it is poured gently 
into the vat, and upon this is caſt a baſket 


of tan; during which time the ſkins are 


ſtill kept turning, that the water and tan 
may not ſcorch them. After an hour 


they are taken out and caſt for a day into 


cold water, then returned to the former 


vat and the ſame water they had been in 


before, and here they are left for eight 
days : which expired, they are put into 
the tan-pit, and three coverings of tan 
given them ; the firſt of which laſts five 
weeks, the ſecond ſix, and the third two 
months. The reſt of the proceſs is the 
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a they ſometimes do not touch chem for 
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fame in all reſpects as that delivered above. 


. e LEATHER, and the next ar- 
ticle. 


TANNING ENGINES, machines uſed by tan- 


ners for beating, cutting, and grinding 
tan, or the materials uſed in tanning. 
See TAN, and the preceding article. 

The machine for cutting tan, as repre- 
ſented in plate CCLXIX, fig. 1. no 1, 2. 
conſiſts of a long ſquare wooden block, 
which is beſt of oak or elm; and of ſome 
pieces of iron to be faſtened on it, and 
uſed about it, viz. an anvil, a hammer, 
an iron holding the wood to be bruiſed 
and cut, and a knife. AB, n x. is the 
length of the block, being about four feet 
CD the breadth, which is fifteen or ſix- 
teen inches ; EF the depth, eight or ten 
inches; GHIK a ſquare cavity to re- 
ceive a plate of iron, ſerving for an anvil 
to beat and bruiſe the tanning materials 
upon ; this 1s to be about four inches 
deep, nine inches broad, and twelve 
inches long; LMNO the iron for elaſ 
ing and holding faſt the materials to be 
bruiſed and cut, which muſt lie croſs the 
engine, about the middle of the ſaid piece 


of timber, and may be about three inches 


broad; PQ are two hooks at one end of 
it, which are turned upwards, and muſt 
be hooked into the loops of the two hinges 
that are let in and faſtened to the ſides of 
the engine RS, in ſuch a manner that 
this claſping-piece may be a little raiſed 
for putting the tanning materials under 
it. At the fide T, (ibid. no 2.) is a 
ſingle hook turned allo upwards, to hang 
a weight upon it, whilſt the ſtuff is a 


bruiſing by the anvil, or a cutting by the 
knife. The button in n? x. ſerves to take 


up this piece by; aa aa on the other 
ſide of the block, n 2, are the places for 
the four feet of the engine, which are to 


be of a convenient height to work upon 


it. & (ibid. n® 4.) is the hammer for beat- 
ing and bruiſing the ſtuff, which may be 
of ſix pounds weight, asd the head about 
three inches ſquare, to work with both 
hands ; but for one hand, it may be made 
of three pounds weight, and the head 
about two inches ſquare : the ſurface 
of one end of theſe hammers ſhould be 
ſmooth, but that of the other indented. 


cd, n* 1. the knife for cutting the bruiſed 


ſtuff, which muſt be eight or nine inches 
long, and near as much in breadth, made 
like a tobacco- knife, with a handle, and 


| faſtened to the block at the two oppoſite 


ſides, that are to be hollowed, with two 
grooves, efgb, n“ 2. and ik/m, no x. 


with 
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wich two- pieces of iron fitted in the 


grooves, to hold and guide the knife in 


cutting. nopq, n* 1. is to be faſtened 
to the end of the knife c, by a pin r, paſ- 
ſing through three holes; and this end is 
to be ſcrewed into the groove /g, no 2. 
dy a couple of ſcrew- pins; the o = piece, 
ſtuxyxz, no 1. being forked in, is to re- 


ceive the other end of the knife d, and the 


© folid ſquare part thereof, IK L M, is to 
be faſtened in the groove under it by two 
_ Jron-plates ag 10, under which it muſt 

run in the ſaid groove ſo as to be ſlipped 
out from under it, and laid by when the 
machine is not uſed, when allo the piece 

at the other end may be unſcrewed and 


laid up. The long ſquares upon one 


"end of the block, wiz. 5, 6, 7, 8, no r. 
are two iron plates, to be faſtened where 
the knife, moving in a fit cavity, is to cut 
the bruiſed ſtuff between them; and of 
theſe plates that which lies next the end 
is to be laid a little lower, the block be- 
_ Ing there pared accordingly, that fo the 
ſtuff may fall off from the end of the 
machine the quicker, as the left-hand 
ſupplies the bruiſed materials, whilſt the 
right-hand cuts them. Let the hollow 
place where the knife cuts be as near as 


poſſible, 15 large enough for the knife 
a 


to riſe and fall eaſily z and let the block 
be hollowed under the cutting-hole, and 
ſloped off at that end, for the ſtuff to fall 
off, as it is cut by the knife. 
The ſtuff being cut ſmall by the engine, 
is to be well dried again on a kiln, and 
then ground into a coarſe powder upon 
the mill, being a large round wooden 
trough, with a pretty large ſtone ſet on 
edge in it, and turned round by a horſe, 
as repreſented ibid. nꝰ 4. 
TANT,or the LITTLE SCARLET-SPIDER, 
in the hiſtory of inſects, the red land aca- 
rus, with a depreſſed body. See the ar- 
ticle ACARUSs. 
- 'This is a ſmall ſpecies, its body is round- 
aſh but a little approaching to oval; the 
back ſomewhat depreſſed ; it is of a fine 
ſcarlet colour, and coyered with a velvety 
down. : 
TANTALUS's cur, in hydraulics, a 
ſiphon ſo adapted to a cup, that the ſhort 
Jeg being in the cup, the long leg may 
go down through the bottom of the cup. 
See the article SIPHON. * 
This bended ſiphon is called Tantalus's 
cup, from the reſemblance of the experi- 
ment made with an image in the glaſs, 
repreſenting Tantalus in the fable, fixed 
up in the middle of the cup with a ſiphon 
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concealed in his body, beginning in the 
bottom of his feet, and aſcending to the 
upper part of his breaſt; there it makes 
a turn, and deſcends through the other 
leg, on which he ſtands; and from thence 


don through the bottom of the cup, 


where it runs out, and cauſes the water 
_ to ſubſide in the cup: as ſoon as it riſes to 
the height of the ſiphon, or to the chin 
of the image, which is above Ss, plate 
CCLXIX. fig. 2. n“ 1. the water will 
begin to run through the ſiphon con- 
cealed in the figure, till the cup is emp- 
tied in the manner explained under ſiphon, 
and repreſented more diſtinly in ibid. 


n® 2. N 
Sometimes the Tantalus's cup is made 
without a figure fixed in it, as ibid. n* 3, 
where the water being up at S5, the cup 
does not run; but as ſoon as the figure, 
or an apple, or orange, &c. is thrown in, 
the water begins to run out at the foot of 
the cup, and does not ceaſe till the whole 
cup is empty. This happens becauſe the 
body thrown into the cup, raiſes the 
water's ſurface from Ss to BC, where 
being above the upper end S of the pipe 
SP concealed in the handle, which there- 
by is made a ſiphon, the water, which is 
come into the handle at O, runs into the 
middle pipe at 5s, and fo out at P, under 
the foot, ſo long as there is any water 
above O. 3 ä 

TANTAMOUNT, ſomething that a- 
mounts, or is equivalent, to ſome other. 

TANTUM DEcigs. See the article 
DECIES TANTUM. eb | 

TANZY, tanacetum, in botany. See the 
article TANACETUM. | 

TAORMINA, a port-town of Sicily, ſitu- 

dated in the province of Demona, eighteen 
miles ſouth of Meſſina. „ 

TAP, among hunters, an hare is ſaid to 
tap or beat, when ſhe makes a particular 
noiſe at rutting- time. a 

TAaP-ROOT, among gardiners, that part of 
the root that deſcends ſtraight down. 

TAPASSANT, among hunters, denotes 
lurking or ſquatting. . | 

TAPE-woRM, in the hiſtory of inſets, 
the flat tznia, frequently growing to the 
length of ſeveral ellis. See T&NIA, 
This creature is found in the human in- 
teſtines, and in thoſe gt many other ani- 
mals, as well fiſh as quadrupeds. 

TAPER, TAFERING, is underſtood of a 
piece of timber, or the like, when broad 
at oge end and gradually diminiſhing to 

the other, as is the cale in pyramids, 
. Canes, Oc. "3 $0 4 
. TAPER 
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TAPER BUOKED,"is applied to a piece of 
ordnance when it is wider at the mouth 
tman towards the breec g. 
'TaPER alſo denotes a kind of tall wax- 
candle placed in a candleftic, and burnt 
- atfuneralproceſſions; and in other chureh- 
ſolemnities. Tapers'are made of differ- 
ent ſizes; in forme” places, as Italy, Tc, 
they are cylindrical, dut in moſt other 
countries, as England, France, Sc. they 
are conical or taper; both kinds are 
pierced at the bottom for a kind of pin 
in the candleſtic to enter. For the me- 
thod of making _— both by the ladle 
and by the hand, ſee the articles CANDLE 
and FLAUBBAaUu6. * 
aſchal Tapgk, among the romaniſts, a 
large taper whereon the deacon applies 
ſtve bits of frankincenſe in holes made for 


* 
oy 


be lights wick new fire in the ceremony 
of Eaſter - Sunday. > SH e 


TAPESTRV, or TarIs TRT, a curious 


kind of manufacture, ſerving to adorn a 
chamber or other apartment, by coverin 
or lining tlie walls thereof. It is a kin 


of woven haugings of wool and ſilk, fre- 


quently raiſed and inriched With gold 
and ſilyer, repreſenting figures of men, 
animals, landikips, hiſtories, Ge. 
The invention of tlipefiry ſeems to Have 
come to us from the Levant; and this 
ſeems the more probable, in chat the 
work men concerned in it were called, at 
leaſt in France, ſarraſins, or ſorraſmois. 
It is 8 — that the Engliſh and fle- 
miſh, "who | 
making tapeſtery; might bring the art with 
them from ſome of the Croiſades, or ex- 


as it will, it is certain that theſe two ha- 
tions, eſpecially the Engliſn, were the 
- firſt who ſet on foot this noble and rich 
manufacture in Europe, now one of the 
fineſt ornaments of palaces, churches, 
Cc. and therefore if they may not be 
allowed the inventors, they have at leaſt 
the glory of being the reſtorers of this ſo 


curious and admfrable an art, as gives a 
kind of life to wools and ſilks, in no re- 
ſpecx inferior to the paintings of the beſt 


maſters. 
Tapeſtry-work is | 
workmen” into two kinds, v7z. that of 


hi 
difference is ratherin the manner of work- 


warp 


— -” + 


were the firſt"that-excelted in 


peditions againſt the Saracens, Be this 


diſtinguiftied by the 


igh, and that of tow warp; though the 


ing than in the work itſelf; which is in 
effect the ſame in both; only the looms, 
and conſequently the warps, are differ- 

ently ſituated. Thoſe of the low 
FE | 4 
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being placed flat and parallel to the hori- 
20on, and thoſe, on the contrary, of the 
high warp erected petpendidaliHhy: The 
Englim äntiently excelled all 'the World 
in the tapeſtry of the high warp, and tl 
till retain their former tien, thoug 
with ſome little change: their low warps 
are ſtill admired; but, as for the high 
ones, they are quite laid aſide by the 
French. The French have three copſi- 
dierable tapeftry-manufaRores beſides that 
of the Gobelins; the firſt at Aubuſſon 
in Auvergne, che ſerond is at Felletin in 
- "the Upper Marche, and the third at Beau- 
vais. They were all equally eftablHhed 
for the high and the low warp ; but they 
have all laid/afide the high warp, except=" 
ing the Gobelins. There are adinitable 


low Wa Ds in Flanders, enerally exceed. 
the purpoſe in form of a croſs, and which - » BE F. ERCEE 


ing thoſe of France; the chief and almoſt 
only Flemiſh manufactures are at Bruſ- 
ſels, Antwerp, Oudenard, Liſle, Tour- 
nay, Bruges, dend Valenciennes. „* 
The uſual widths of tapeſtries are from 
two ells to three ells Paris-meaſure. | 
The manufatturt of PAE TRI of the 2755 
Warp. The loom, whereon it is wrought, 
is placed perpetidiculatly': it conſiſts of 
four principal pieces; uo long plapks 
or cheeks of wood, and two thi .rollers 
or beams.” The planks are ſet upright, 
and the beams acroſs. them, one at the 
top; and the other at the bottom, or about 
a foot diſtanee from the ground. They 
have each their trunfiions; by which they 
are ſuſpended on the pe ail "are 
turned with bars. In each roller is a 


+ groove from one end to the ther, capa- 


© ble of containing a long round piece of 
wood, faſtened therein with hooks, The 

, uſeof its to tie the ends of the wirp to. 

The warp, which is a kind of worſted, 
or twiſted woollen thread, is und on 


"the upper roller; and the wel} as faſt 
as wove, is wound on the lower. With 


inſide the planks, which are ſeven or eight 


feet high, fourteen or fifteen inches brad, 


and three ox four thick; are holes pierced 
from top to bottom, in which are put 
thick pieces of iron, with Hooks at one 
end, ferving to fuſtain the coat ſtave x 
theſe pieces of iron have alſo holes pierc- 
ea, by putting a pin in which, the ſtave 
is drawn nearer or ſet further off; and 
thus the coats or threads are ſtretched or 


loooſened at pleaſure. The coat ſtave is 


about three inches diameter, and runs all 
the length of the loom; on this are fixed 
the coats or threads, which make the 
threads of the warp croſs each other; 


7 


z 


has much the ſame effe& here, as the 
ſpring · ſtave and treddles haye in the com- 
mon looms. The coats are little threads 
faſtened to each thread of the warp with 
a kind of ſliding knot, which forms a ſort 
of maſh or ring. They ſerve to keep the 
warp open for the paſſage of bronches 
wound with ſilks, woollens, or other mat- 
ters uſed in the piece of tapeſtry. - In the 
luaſt place, there are a number of little 
_ Ricks of different lengths, but all about an 
inch in diameter, which the workman 
keeps by him in baſkets, to ſerve to make 
the threads of the warp croſs each other, 


reads thus croſſed may retain their pro- 
.. the threads, above the ſtick. 

ed with its warp, the firſt thing the work- 
of the deſign to be re on the 
piece of tapeſtry; which is done by ap- 


plying cartoons, made from the painting 
f Le intends to copy, to the ſide that is to 


: be the wrong fide of the piece, and then, 


with a black- lead pencil, following and 
_ tracing out the contours thereof on the 
thread of the right ſide; ſo that the 


workmen, and wound on a long ſtaff 
to time, as the work proceeds. 

| Beſides the loom, &c.. he 
there are three other principal inſtruments 
required for working the ſilk or the wool 
of the woof within the threads of the 


iron-needle. 


in the work, being wound on it. 


the back, whence it 
more or leſs apart, according to the great- 


ed work. 


colour that does not fit well, 
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All things being prepared for the work, 
and the 2 ready to 5 


per ſituation, a packthread is run among 


The loom being thus formed, and mount- 


| or comb; and when he has thus wrought 
man does, is to draw on the threads of 


this woos. the principał lines and ſtrokes 
e 


f 3 appear equally both before and 
As for the original deſign the work. is to 


from which a piece is unrolled from time ference that the eye can perceive between 


.. _ ,\. the two kinds, conſiſts in this, that in the 
deſcribed, _ 


p 3 theſe are a broach, a reed, and af 


The broach is made of a hard wood, ſeven 
or eight inches long, and two thirds of 
an inch thick, ending in a point with a 
little handle. This ſerves as a ſhuttle; the See plate 
filks, woollens, gold, or filver to be uſed 
The reed or comb is alſo of wood, eight 
or nine inches long, and an inch thick on 
rows leſs and leſs 
to the extremity of the-teeth, which are 


er or leſs degree of fineneſs of the intend- 
Tay, the needle is made in 
form of the common needle, only bigger 
and longer. Its uſe is to preſs cloſe the 
wool and ſilks when there is any line or 
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| in, he 
places himſelf on the wrong ſide of the 


| 2 with his back towards the deſign; 
ſo that he works as it were blind - fold, 
ſeeing nothing of what he does, and be- 
ing obliged to quit his poſt, and go to 
the other fide of the loom, whenever he 


would view and examine the piece, to cor - 


rect it with his preſſing · needle. To put 
ſilk, Cc. in the warp, he firſt turns and 
looks at the deſign, then, taking a broach 


full of the proper colour, he places it 


among the threads of the warp, which he 
f boy paſſing them acroſs : and, that the 


brings croſs each other with his fingers, 
by means of the coats or threads, faſtened 
to the ſtaff ; this he repeats every time he 
ip to change his colour. Having placed 
the ſilk or wool, he beats it with his reed 


in ſeveral rows over-each-ether, he goes 


to fee the effects they have, in order to 
reform the contours with his needle, if 


there be occaſion. As the work advances, 


it is rolled upqn the lower beam, and they 


unrol as much from the upper beam, 


as ſuffices; them to continue the piece: 
tze like ho do of the deſign behind 
4 them. 4 


| hen the pieces are. wide, ſeve- 
ral workmen, may be employed at once. 


Me have but two things to add: the firft 
is, that the high-warp tapeſtry; goes on 
much more ſlowly than the Jow-warp, 


be finiſhed by, it is hung up behind the and takes up almoſt. twice the time and 


trouble. The ſecond is, that all the dif- 


low-warp there is a red fillet, about one 


_ twelfth. of an inch broad, running on 
each fide from top to bottom, which is 


wanting in the bigh-warp.  - 

But, for the ſatisfastion of our readers, 
we ſhall here preſent them with a repre- 
ſentation of the loom for the manufacture 


of tapeſtry of the high-warp, or that in 


a ſituation perpendicular to the horizon. 
CLXX. fig. 1. where 2, 1, 
repreſent the loom · poſts, or the thick 
planks, which ſupport the rollers. 2, The 
rollers ; the u | "jp end holds the chain, 
the lower holds the tapeſtry, which is 
rolled upon it, according as the work 

oes forward: the threads are faſtened at 

eir ends to a dweet, or thick rod, which 
is lodged in a groove made on each roller. 
3, The two tantoes; one called the great 
tantoe, for turning. the upper roller ; 


the other the little tantoe, for turning 


the lower roller. 4, The pole of the 
leiſhes, which runs quite a · croſs the _ 
| | . t FF 
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takes up all the leiſhes, and brings them 


to the work man's hand. Theſe leiſhes are 
little ſtrings, tied by a ſlip-knot to each 
chread of the chain, to be raiſed up ac- 


cording as the chain ſinks down: they 


ſerve to draw the particular thread which 
the weaver wants: he holds the thread ſe- 
parate from the reſt, and paſſes a ſpindle 
of ſuch a woof and colour as he thinks 
proper; then he lets the ſpindle hang 

down, and hinders the thread ſrom run- 
ing off, by a flip-knot. After having 
taken one or two threads of the fore- part 


of the chain ” another leiſn, he brings 


the threads of the oppoſite fide to him. 
By this alternative work he conſtantly 
makes them croſs one another, to take in 
and ſecure the woof. In order to diſtin- 
3 the threads of both ſides, he is aſ- 


ſted by the croſs rod, which is put be - 


tween two rows of threads. 5, A long 
tract of dots formed by the ends of the 
leiſhes, which take hold of the leiſhes 
of the chain by a ſlip-knot ; and on the 
other hand encompaſs the pole of the 
lecſhes. 6, The croſs rod. 7, A little 
chain, each loop of which contains four 


or five threads of the warp, and keeps 
| 8, An iron-hook, _ 


them perpendicular. 
to ſupport the pole of the leiſhes. 9, 9, 
9, The orgy hes to paſs the threads 


of the woof, which is wound on it. 10, 


The comb, to ſtrike in the work. 11, 
The end of the dweet let into the roller, 
in a groove. 5 

When the chain is mounted, the draughtſ- 


man traces the principal out- lines of the 


picture, which is to be wrought, with 
black chalk on the fore and back ſide of 
the chain. The weaver in the upright 
way having prepared a good ſtock of 
quills, filled with threads of all colours, 
goes to work, placed on the back part, 
as in the flat way, or in the manufacture 
of the low-warp. He has behind him his 
drawings, on which he frequently looks, 
that he may from time to time ſee how 
his work ſucceeds on the right or fore 
ſide, which the other cannot do. _ 

The manufacture of TABESTRY of the loau- 


warp. The loom or frame wherein the 


low-warp is wrought, is much like that 
of the weavers; the principal parts there- 
of (ibid. fig. 2.) are two ſtrong pieces 
of wood, forming the ſides of the loom, 
and bearing a beam or roller at each end ; 
they are ſuſtained at bottom with other 
long pieces of wood, in manner of treſ- 
ſis: and, to keep them the firmer,” are 


SF 
likewiſe faſtened to the floor, with a-kihd 
of buttreſſes, which prevent any ſhaking, 
though there are ſometimes tour or five 
workmen leaning on the beam at once. 
The rollers have each their trtinnions, 
by which they are ſuſtained; they are 

turned by large iron-pins, three feet long. 
Along each beam runs a groove, in 


which is placed the wich, a piece of 


wood above two inches diameter, and 
almoſt the length of the,roller. This 
piece fills the groove intirely; and is faſt= 
ened therein, from ſpace to ſpace, by 
wooden-pins. To the two wiches are 
faſtened the two extremities of the warp 
which is wound on the further roller, 


and the work, as it advances, on the 


nearer, Acroſs the two ſides, almoſt in 
the middle of the loom, paſſes a wooden 
bar, which ſuſtains little pieces of Wood, 


not unlike the beam of a ballance: to 


theſe pieces are faſtened firings; which 
bear certain ſpring-ſtaves, whetewith the 
workaran, by means of two treddles un- 


der the loom, on which he ſets his feet, 


gives a motion to the coats, and makes 
the threads of the warp riſe and fall al- 


ternately. Each loom has more or fewer 


of theſe ſpring : ſtaves, and each ſtaff, more 
or fewer coats, as the tapeſtry conſiſts of 
more or fewer threads. The deſign or 
painting the tapeſtry- man is to follow, is 


placed underneath the warp, where it is 
ſuſtained from ſpace to ſpace with ſtrings, 


by which the deſign is brought nearer to 
the warp. The loom being, mounted, 
there are two inſtruments uſed in working 
of it, viz. the reed and the flute. 


The flute does the office of th# weaver's 


ſhuttle: it is made of a hard poliſhed 
wood, three or four lines thick at the ends, 
and ſomewhat more in the middle, and 
three or four inches long, On it are 


wound the filks, or other matters, to be 


uſed as the woof of the tapeſtry, repre- 
ſented. | ce 
The comb, or reed, is of wood or ivory: 
it has uſually teeth on both ſides ; it is 
about an inch thick in the middle, but 
diminiſhes each way to the extremity of 
the teeth; this ſerves to beat the threads 
of the woof cloſe to each other, as faſt as 
the workman has paſſed and placed them, 
with his flute, among the threads of the 
warp, as repreſented at to. fig. 1. 
The workman is ſeated on a bench before 
the: loom, with his breaſt againſt the 
beam, only a cuſhion or pillow between 
them ; and in this poſture ſeparating with 
his fingers the threads of the warp, that 
17 Z , he 
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he may ſee the deſign underneath ; and 
taking a flute, wound with the proper 
Colour he faſtens it among the threads, 
after having raiſed or lowered them, by 


means of the treddles, moving the ſpring- 


ſtaves and coats. 
Laſtly, to preſs and cloſe the threads of 
the ſilk or yarn, Cc. thus placed, he ſtrikes 


each courſe (i. e. what the flute leaves in 


its paſſing and coming back again) with 
the reed. | 
That which is very remarkable in the ma- 
nufacture of the low. warp, and which is 
common to it with the high, is, that it is 
all wrought on the wrong ſide ; ſo that 
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in the ſprin -time, is:equal to. the whole 
weight of the tree, branches, root, and 


all together. 


_ To preſerve the ſap for brewing, inſolate 


dity. When there is enough, 


it by a conſtant expoſure to the ſun, in 
proper veſſels, till the reſt be gathered and 
ready, otherwiſe it will contract an aci- 
put into it 
as much very thin · cut and hard- toa ed 


_ rye-bread, as will ſerve to ferment it 3 


and when it works, take out the bread, 


and bottle up the liquor. A few cloves 
in each veſſel that receives the ſap, as it 
. coſes from the tree, will alſo preſerve it 


a twelvemonth. 


the workman cannot ſee the right ſide of TayeING, in ſurgery. See the article 


his tapeſtry, until the piece is finiſhed, 

and taken out of the loom. 

TAPIA, in botany, ſame with the crate- 
va. See the article CRATEVA. | 
TAPPING, in general, the a& of piercing 


— 


PARACENT ESIS. | 


TAPTE, a river of the hither India, which 


A 


runs from eaſt to weſt, through the pro- 


vince of Camba a, and falls into the in- 


dian ocean, a little below Surat. 


an hole in a veſſel, and applying 2 tube TAP-TO. See the article Tar- To. 
or cannula in the aperture, for the com- TAPUYERS and TA IN AB ES, two 
numerous tribes, which the Portugueſe 


moqdious drawipg off the liquors con- 
tained therein. | 2 
TAPPING, in agriculture, is the making 


an inciſion in the. bark of a tree, and let- TAR, a thick, black, 


Ing out the juice. To tap a tree at the 
root, is to open it round about the root, 


In the tapping of trees, the juice, taken 


in from the earth, aſcends from the root; 
and, after it is concocted and aſſimilated, 
in the branches, Sc. it deſcends, like a 
liquor in an alembic, to the orifice or in- 
ciſion, where it iſſues out. One of the 
moſt effectual ways of tapping, ſo as 
to obtain the greateſt quantity of ſap, and 
that in the ſhorteſt time, is not only to 
pierce the bark, or to cut the body of the 
tree almoſt to the pith with a chiſſel (as 


all the circles on both ſides the pith, leav- 
ing only the outermoſt circle and the bark 
"on the north-eaſt ſide unpierced. This 
| hole is to be bored floping upwards, as 
large as the largeſt augre will make ; 


arm near the ground; and thus it will 
not need any ſtone to keep open the ori - 
fice, nor tap to direct the ſap into the re- 
ceiver. This way the tree will, in a ſhort 
time, afford liquor enough to brew with- 
al;: and with tome of this ſweet tap, one 
* buſhel of malt is ſaid to make as good 
ale as four buſhels of malt with ordina- 
ry water. The large maple, called the 
ſycamore, is ſaid to yield the beſt brew- 
ing ſap, its juice being very ſweet and 
wholeſome. It is affirmed that the li- 


ge 
ao that alſo through and under a large 


found in Bralil, in ſouth America, when 


they planted that country. 


burning them wit 


rituous ſubſtance, 
obtained from old pines and fir-trees, by 
a cloſe ſmothering 
heat: for the method of obtining which, 


and thevuſe of it in coating and caulking 


ſhips, c. ſee the article PIT H. 


With regard to the medical uſes of tar, 


it may be obſerved, that it differs from 


the native reſinous juice of trees, in hav - 


. 
* 


ng received a diſagreeable impreſſion 


from the fire, and containing a portion 
of the ſaline and other juices, united with 
the reſinous and oily z by the mediation 
of theſe,- a part of the terebinthinate oil 
ſome have directed), but to bore through proves diſſolub le in aqueous liquors, which 
extract little or nothing from the purer 


. 
= 


turpentines. See TURPENTINE. 

Water impregnated with the more ſoluble 
parts cf, tar, proves, in conſequence of 
this hot pungent oil, warm and ſtimulat- 
ing : it ſenſibly. raiſes the pulſe, and 
quickens the circulation. By theſe qua- 
lities, in cold, languid, phlegmatic ha- 
bits, it ſtrengthens the ſolids, attenuates 
viſcid juices, opens obſtructions of the 
minuter veſſels, and promotes perſpira- 
tion aud the fluid ſecretions, in general; 
whilſt in hot bilious temperaments, it 
diſpoſes to inflammation, and aggravates 
the complaints which it has been em- 
ployed to remove. 1 | 
Tar-water has lately been recommend- 
ed to the world as à certain and ſafe me- 


quor which may be drawn from a birch, dicine in almoſt all diſeales; a flow, yet 


effe ctual 


j 


"IR [4021 . | 
effectual alterative in cachexies, ſcurvies, 'Tar-pills are directed, in the Edinburgh 
chlorotic, hyſterical, hypochondriacal, and Diſpenſatory, to be prepared as follows: 
other chronical complaints; and a ſud- take of tar any quantity at pleaſure, mix 
den remedy in acute diſtempers, which it with as much elecampane-root as will 
demand immediate relief, as pleuriſies, reduce it into a proper thickneſs for being 


& warm. As to the quantity, in common oily ſubſtance that gives virtue to tar» 
; chronical indiſpoſitions, a pint a day may water; and hence have endeavoured to 
a ſuffice, taken on an empty ſtomach, at introduce an acid ſpirit, obtained from tar 
two or four times, to wit, night and by diſtillation; but the effects of this, 
25 morning, and about two hours after din- and all other acids, are directly contrary 
| ner and breakfaſt: more may be taken by to thoſe experienced, either from tar- 
+ | ſtrong ſtomachs, But thoſe who labour water, or tar given in ſubſtance. 
4 under great and inveterate maladies, muſt Barbadoes tar is nearly of the conſiſtence 
» drink a greater quantity, at leaſt a quart of common tar, and of a reddiſh black 
1 every twenty-four hours: all uf this claſs colour and diſagreeable ſmell. This bi- 
h muſt have patience and perſeverance inthe tumen is found in ſeveral of our ameri- 
5 uſe of this, as well as of all other medi- can iſlands, where it is eſteemed, by the 
I] eines, which, though ſure, muſt yet, in inhabitants, of great ſervice as a ſudori- 
"i the nature of things, be flow in the cure fic, and in diſorders of the breaſt and 
* of inveterate and chronical diſorders. In 3 though in caſes of this kind, at- 
| acute caſes, and fevers of all kinds, it tended with inflammation, it is certainly 
"N muſt be drank in bed, warm, and in . improper, They alſo apply it externally 
i, reat quantity (the fever ſtill enabling as a diſcutient, for preventing paralyte 
= the patient to drink), perhaps a pint eve- diſorders. diggers Sr it is rarely uſed, 
. ry hour; which has been known to work and not often to be met with genuine. 
*6 ſurpriſing cures. But it works ſo quick, The college employ it as a menſtruum for 
A and ives ſuch ſpirits, that the patients of- ſulphur, in the barbadoes balſam of ſul. 
. ten think themſelves cured before the fe- phur; and direct an oil to be diſfilled 
— ver hath quite left them, _ | from it. L „ 
Ointment of tar is directed in the Lon- TARA CON, a city of Spain, in the pro- 
1 don Diſpenſatory to be made as follows: vince of Arragon, ſituated on the con- 
455 take of mutton · ſuet tried, and tar, each fines of old Caſtile: weſt lon. 22 6', and 
- equal weights; melt them together, and north lat. 41% 55. 7 . 
ſtrain the mixture whilſt hot. This com- TARAGON, a city and port- town of 
* poſition, with the addition of half its Spain, in the province of Catalonia, fi- 
. weight of reſin, has long been uſed in tuated on the Mediterranean ſea, in eaſt 
5 the !1:ops, as a cheap ſubſtitute to the long. 12 15, and north lat. 41% 61, 
yet black baſilicon. See BASILICON, | | 


not a ſpirit very ſenſib] 
drinking, you may conclude the tar-water 

is not good. It may be drank either cold 
or warm; in colics, it is judged to be beſt 


rk Koa. the ſmall-pox, and all 
in 


s of fevers in general. This medi- 


eine, though inferior to the character 
given of it, is, doubtleſs, in many caſes, 
of conſiderable utility. 


It ſenſibly raiſes 
the pulſe, and occaſions ſome conſiderable 


evacuations, generally by perſpiration or 


urine, though ſometimes by ſtool or vo- 


mit: hence it is ſuppoſed to act by in- 


creaſing the vis vitz, and enabling na- 


ture to expel the morbific humours. We 
* ſhall here inſert, from the firſt public re- 
- commender of this liquor, biſhop Berk - 
ley, ſome obſervations on the manner of 


uſing it. Tar-water, when right, is not 


| paler than french, nor deeper than ſpaniſh 


white wine, and full as clear: if there be 
perceived in 


formed into pills. The powder, here 


mixed with it, though of no great virtue, 


is, nevertheleſs, a very uſeful addition, 


not. only for procuring it a due conſiſt- 
ence for taking, but likewiſe, as it di- 


vides the glutinous texture of the tar, and 
thus prevents its adhering to the inteſtines, 
and promotes its ſolubility in the animal 

Juices. Each dram of the maſs is form- 


ed into twelve pills, fix of which are ta- 


ken every morning and evening, in dif- 
orders of the breaſt, phthiſes, ſcurvies, 
Sc. They are far more different in qua- 


lity from tar-water, than might be at 
firſt expected; that nauſeous draught has 
little heat, pungency, and bitterneſs: the 
water extracting only a ſmall quantity of 
the hot oil, which becomes ſoluble by the 


' mediation of the acid, produced in the 
| 288 of the tar. | 


ome have imagined this acid to 'be the 
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TARANTISMUS, in medicine, the diſ- 
| 98 affection of thoſe bit by the ta- 
rantula. See the article TARANT LA. 
Tue patients under this malady are de- 
nominated tarantati. 1 - 
of Italy, 1 


TARANTO, a port- town of I n 
the kingdom of Naples, ſituated on the 
gulph of Otranto, forty-five miles weſt 
of that city, being the ſez. of an arch- 
- OP. 12 . | 
TARANTULA, in the hiſtory of infos, 
- a ſpecies of aranea, with an ova hairy 
body and thick legs. See ARANEA. 
This is one of the large ſpigers, but is 
not the very largeſt known: its bady 1s 
three quarters of an inch long, and of 
the thickneſs of one's little finger: it is 
_ uſually of an olive brown, variegated with 
a duſkier colour; but in this it varies 
atly : it is covered with a ſhort and ſoft 
down, or hairineſs; the points of its 


forceps are very fine and ſharp : this ſpe- 


| cies is a native of Apulia, 


As to the effects of the poiſon they con- 
vey into the wound they make, there 


ſeems yet room for much explanation 


about it. We are told, that in the ſum- 
mer months, eſpecially when the heats are 


. greateſt, as in the dog-days, the taran- 


tula, creeping among the corn in the 
fields, bites the mowers and paſſengers : 
that in the winter it lurks in holes, and 
is ſcarcely ſeen; and that if it bits then, 
it is not ſo venomous, neither does it in · 
duce any ill ſymptoms: but in hot wea- 


ther, according to Dr. Mead, although 


the pain of its bite is at firſt no greater 
than-what is cauſed by the ſting of a bee, 
yet the part is quickly after diſcoloured 
with a livid, black, or yellowiſh circle, 
and raiſed to an inflamed ſwelling ; the 
patient within a few hours is ſeized with 
A violent ſickneſs, difficulty of breathing, 


univerſal faintneſs, and ſometimes trem 
bli 


vg, with a weaknels in the head; and 
on being aſked his ailment, with a tremul- 
. ous voice, and melancholy look, points 
to his breaſt, as if the heart was moſt 
affected: the patient grows by degrees 
more melancholy, ſtupid, and ſtrangely 


timorous, and in a ſhort time expires, un- 


leſs muſic is called to his aſſiſtance, which 
alone, without the help of medicines, is 
ſaid to perform the cure, the uſual alexi- 
pharmics an cordial medicines, being of 
no ſeryice : for at the firft found of the 
muſical inſtrument, although the fick lie as 
it were in an apoplectic fit, they begin, 
by degrees, to move their hands and feet, 
? lat laſt they get up, and tall to dancing, 


* 


by 
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with wonderful vigonr at firſt, for thege 
or four hours; then they are put to bed, 
reſreſhed from their ſweating a ſhort time, 


and repeat their exerciſe, with the ſame 


.yebemence, . perceiving no wearineſs or 


wieakneſs from it, but profeſſing that they 


grow ſtronger and nimbler the more they 
5 80 At this ſport they uſually ſpend 
twelve hours a day; and it continues three 
or four days, by which time they are 
freed from all their ſymptoms ; which, 
nevertheleſs, attack them about the ſame 
time next year; and if they do not take 
care to prevent this relapſe by muſic, 
they fall into the jaundice, want of ap- 

tite, univerſa] weakneſſes, and ſuch 
Pike diſeaſes, which are every year in- 


_ creaſed, if dancing be neglected, till at 


" 
> 


* 
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laſt they prove incurable, As muſic is 
the common cure, ſo they who are bitten 
are pleaſed, ſome with one ſort of it, and 
ſome with another; one is raiſed with a 
Pipe, another with a timbrel, one with a 
harp, and another with a fiddle ; ſo that 
the muſicians ſometimes make ſeveral eſ- 
ſays before they can accommodate their 
art to the venom : but this is conſtant and 
certain, notwithſtanding this variety, that 
they all require the quickeſt and briſkeſt 
tunes; and are never moved by a flow 
dull harmony. While the tarantati are 


dancing, they loſe in a manner the uſe 


* 


of all their ſenſes, are like ſo many drunk- 


ards, do many ridiculous and fooliſh- 
tricks, talk and a& obſcenely and rudely, 
take great pleaſure in playing with vine- 


leaves, with naked ſwords, red cloaths, 


and the like; and, on the other hand, 
cannot bear the ſight of any thing black, 
fo that if any byſtander happen to appear 


in that colour, he muſt immediately with- 


draw, otherwiſe they relapſe into their 
ſymptoms with as much violence as 
ever. Baglivi, who reſided in Italy, and 
probably had 75 opportunities of in- 
forming himſelf with reſpect to this in- 
ſect, has written a treatile exprefly upon 
the ſubje : and moſt medicinal writers 
mention the diſtempers ariſing ſiom the 
bite thereof, as a thing certain. 

But, notwithſtanding all theſe great au- 


thorities, there is good res ſon to believe 


the whole ſtory fabulous, and a vulgar er- 
ror; for it is treated as ſuch by am italian 


phyſician, in the Philoſ. Tranſact. and a 


great many gentlemen of unqueſtionable 
veracity, who reſided at Taranto many 


months, and 3 the time in which 


the bite of 2 tarantula is ſaid to be moſt 
pernicious, afirm, that there was not a 
| pbyſician 
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phyſician in the country, who belieyed 
e ever was ſuch a diſtemper, from ſuch 
à cauſe: that among the vulgar there us 
a tradition, that diſtempers attended with 
very extraordinary circumſtances, had 


been excited by the bite of a tarantula; 


but that no body ever remembers a ſingle 


inſtance; and that there is no other ſpider 


to be found in that country, different from 
thoſe which are common in moſt warm 
countries. 3 


T? ARASCON, a port- town of France, 


„ | 
reſpective caſk, &c. marked thereon.(ag is 


in the province of Provence, ſituated on 


* 


_ Arles. 33 
TARAXAGONASTRUM., in botany, the 
ſame with hyoſeris. See HYOSERI1s. 


the river Rhone, eight miles north of 


TARAXACONOIDEs, in botany, the 


ſame with the leontodon. See the article 
LEON TODON. z 1 
TARBES, a city of France, in the pro- 
vince of Gaſcony, and territory of Bi- 
orre, ſituated on the river Adour: weſt 
ben. , and north lat. 430 16. 5 


TARCHONAN T HUS, in botany, the 


ſame with the parthenium. See the article 
PARTHENIUM, | 


* 


TARE, is an allowance for the outlide 


package, that contains ſuch goods as 
cannot be unpacked without detriment ; 
or for the papers, threads, bands, &c. 
that incloſe or bind any goods imported 


looſe ; or, though imported in caſks, 


cheſts, &c. yet cannot be unpacked an 

_ weighed net. Several ſorts of goods have 

their tares aſcertained, and thoſe are not 
to be altered or deviated from, in any 
caſe, within the port of London; unleſs 
the merchant thinking himſelf, or the of- 
ficers of the crown, to be prejudiced by 
ſuch tares, ſhall deſire that the goods may 
be unpacked, and the net- weight taken 
which may be done either by weighing 
the goods in each reſpective caſk, &c, 
net; or (as is practiſed in eaſt- india 


goods particularly) by picking out ſeveral 


caſks, Sc. of each ſize, and making an 


average, compute the reſt pa aunt | 
ne 


But this muſt not be done without 

_ conſent of two ſurveyors, atteſted by their 
hands in the landwaiter's books; and in 
the out-ports, not without the conſent of 
the collector and ſurveyor. And as to 
thoſe goods which have not their tares aſ- 
certained, two ſurveyors in London, and 
the collector and ſurveyor in the out- 


ports, are to adjuſt and allow the ſame, 


in like manner, Sometimes the caſks, 


goods are put in; and the weight of each 


* 


Sc. are weighed beyond ſea, before the 


| Aſhes, called weed-afhes, 8 


* 
! . 


uſual for moſt goods imported from the 
britiſh plantations), or elſe ĩipſerted) in 


e merchant's invoice; in which caſe, 


if the real invoice he produced, andthe 
officers have ſatisfied themſelves (by un- 
packing and weighing ſome of them) 


that thoſe weights are juſt and true, they 


| 2. * after having reduced them to 
1 We 


iti 


ight, eſteem them to be the real 


tares, and paſs them accordingly. But 


the unpacking goods, and taking the 


net · weight, being ſuppoſed the juſteſt me- 


thod, both for the crown and merchant, 


it is uſually praRtiſed in the port af on- 


don, in all caſes where it can be done 


with conveniency; and without detriment 


to the goods, 


As the knowledge of tare is of great im- 


portance in commerce, we ſhall here add 


an alphabetical table of ſome principal 


articles in trade, with their tares, as al- 
lowed in the cuſtomhouſe of London. 
Alum in caſks, tare 12 per cent. 


Antimony in caſks, 6B. per cent. 


Aſhes, called pot - aſhes, 10 per cent. 
per ſack. 
Aſſa feetida, in baſkets, about F Cyt. 
316. per baſket, 
Barilla in double ſerons, 36 15. per ſeron. 
Beads, called coral beads, in caſes, if 
covered with rags, 3 per cent. for ſtrings, 
paper, and rags; but if not covered 
with rags, then only 2 per cent. 
8 caſks, 8 5. per cent. 
ugle, great, in caſks, 3 per cent. 


| in tubs about Cwt. tare 
Fm in tubs I or 4 Cwt. tare 


Canary-ſeeds in barrels of about a Cyt. 
at goth, each. 5 
Capers in caſks, tare one third. 
Cochineal in cheſts, covered with ſkins, 
containing about 14 Cwt. tare 3015. 


| Din in barrels, about 11 Cwt. tare 
3618. | 
Ditto in bales of about 2oolf. each 1815. 
555 bale. | 
itto in caſks of about 25015. each, 


4215. each. 


Coffee in boles, from India, of about 


_ 2} Cut. 1816. per bale. 


Ditto in bales, ſrom Turky, of abaut 


3 Cwt. 1515. per bale. 


Copper ore in caſks of near 2 Cwt. each, : 
21 


per caſk. 


Copperas- green, in caſks of about 10 K 


Cwt. 10 per cent. 
Figs in barrels, 1415. per cent, 
Flax, undreſſed, in bales or bags about 
41 Cwt. 61h. each. | 
1 | Galls, 
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4 Galls, from — and Smyrna, | in 
double bags, 7 1b, each, | 

| Lane on in facks about 3 Cwt. rotb. 
* fack. a a CF 
55 Hemp in fats, 1415. per cent. 

Hops in bags, 4 5. per cent. 


Indigo in cheſts, covered with ſkins, 
about 14 Cwrt. 48 56. | 


© Ditto in bales, with ſkins, about 14 Cwt. 


__ "tare 1615. 1 f 
Iron, old buſhel, in caſks about 13 Cwt. 
10715. each. | N | 
- Madder, great and ſmall, ſingle and 
double bags, tare 28 lb. 
Pearl - harley in caſks of about 41 Ct. 

A3 bb. 33 ee | 

8 a (ood ons from India, in bags about 
x Cwt, 81b. per bag. , 

Pitch, called burgundy- pitch, in ſtands 

about 24 Cwrt. tare 56 lb. Ah 

Prunelloes in boxes about 141b. 3 lb. 


Rice in barrels about 4 Cwt. tare as on 


*. 
— 


* 


the caſks. | 
Sago, from India, in bags about 94 lb. 
zlb. each. 
Salt - petre in caſks, 12 lb. per cent. 
- Smalts, or powder-blue, in caſks, about 
4 Cwt. 10 per cent. / 
Soap, called caſtile-ſoap, in double ſe- 
rons about 3 Cwt. 30 lb. : 
- Tallow, from Ruſſia and Ireland, in caſks, 
112 lb. per cent. | | 
Turpentine in caſks, - tare one fifth part. 
Wax, bees-wax in caſks about 10 Cwt. 
$4 lb. per caſk. 45 | 
Spaniſh wool in bales, for cloth, about 
2 Cut. tare 281b, 
- TARENTAIS purenx, the ſouth diviſion 
of Savoy, having Piedmont on the ſouth- 
_ eaſt, and Savoy proper on the north-weſt : 
ſuhject to the king of Sardinia. oh 
TARGET, a kind of ſhield or weapon of 
defence made uſe of by the antients. 


TARGOROD, a town of Turky in Eu- 


rope, in the province of Moldavia, fifty 
miles ſouth-weſt, of Jazy : eaſt longit. 
26 30, and north lat. 479. 
TARGUM, a name whereby the Jews call 
the chaldee paraphraſes, or expoſitions, of 
te Old T — in the chaldee lan- 
guage, After the captivity, the jewiſh 
| "hl in order to make the people un- 
derſtand the holy ſeripture, which was 
read in hebrew in their ſynagogues, were 
- obliged to explain the law to them in a 
language they underſtood, which was the 
chaldean, or that uſed in Aſſyria. The 
targums now remaining, were compoſed 
by different perſons, upon different parts 
h | 4 
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on the part, and both theſe and the re- 
of ſcripture, and are eight in number. 
TARIF, orTartr, a table or catalogue 
containing the names of different ſorts o 
merchandize, with the duties to be paid, 
2s ſettled by authority, amongſt trading 
nations. yt t 
TARIFFA, a port-town of Spain, in 
the province of Andaluſia, fituated at the 
entrance of the ſtreights of Gibraltar, 
eighteen miles weſt of Gibraltar, and 
f IO miles north of Tangier ; 
weft longit. 6% 15', and north lat. 360. 
TARKU, a ne of Perſia, in the 
province of Chirvan and territory of Da- 
giſtan, ſituated on the weſt ſide of the 
aſpian ſea, three hundred miles ſouth of 
Aſtracan: eaſt Jon. 51, north lat. 42. 
TARO, a river of Italy, which riſes in the 
mountains on the confines ef Genoa, and 
runs, north · eaſt throꝰ the dutchy of Par- 
ma, falling inte the Po below Cremona. 
TARODANT, a city of Morocco, in 
Africa, in the territory. of Sus, ſituated 
near the Atlantic ocean, one hundred and 
twenty miles ſouth of the city of Moroc- 
co: welt long. 109, and north lat. 409. 
p ARPAULIN. a piece of canvas, well 
tarred over, to keep off the rain from any 
place. The term is alſo often applied in 
a burleſque ſenſe to a perſon that has been 
all his life bred to the ea. ; 
TARPEIAN, in roman antiquity, an ap- 
pellation given to a ſteep rock in Rome; 
whence, by the law of the twelve tables, 
thoſe guilty of certain crimes were preci- 
pitated. | 
TARPEIAN GAMES, the ſame with thoſ: 
otherwiſe called capitoline. See the article 
CAPITOLINE. 
FARRACE, or TERRACE, a kind of 
plaſter or mortar. See TERRACE. 
TARSO, in the glaſs-trade, a white kind 
of ſtone, uſed inſtead of ſand, for the 
fineſt cryſtal-glaſs. See GLass. 
TARSUS, in anatomy, the ſpace between 
the bones of the leg and the metatarſus, 
wherein are contained ſeven bones, wiz. 
the aſtragalus, calcaneum, os naviculare, 
os ebe and the three oſſa cuneifor- 
mia. See ASTRAGALUS, Se. 
If any of theſe bones happens to be luxat- 
ed, they ſhould be ſpeedily replaced; 
for which purpoſe the foot ſhould be ex- 
tended on an even table, and the ſurgeon 
is to replace the diflocated bones with the 
reſſure of the palms of his hands, ad- 


jutting them allo with his fingers, where 
need requires. Compreſſes, dipped in 
warm ſpirit of wine, are then to be laid 
| duced 


TAR 


means of the proper bandages: the pa- 


tient is then to be enjoined to remain in 


bed, till the new-ſet 


nes have acquired 
a ſufficient ſtren 


TaARSUs is alſo fed by ſome for the carti- 
lages which terminate the palpebrz, or 
eyelids, and from which the ciha or hairs | 


ariſe. See the article EYE. 


Taksus, now. Teraſſo, once the capital of 
Cilicia, in the leſſer Aſia, now a pro- 


vince of Aſiatic- Turky, is ſituated on the 


north ſide of the Levant- Sea: eaſt long. 


352, north lat. 379. 


TARTANE, in naval architecture, a kind 
of bark, uſed in the Mediterranean, for 
fiſhing and carriage. In has only a main- 


maſt and a mizen; its fails triangular ; 
and when a ſquare ſail. is put up, it is 
called a fail of fortune. _ 


TARTAR, in natural hiſtory and phar- 
macy, a hard and almoſt ſtony ſeparation - 


from a vegetable juice, after fermenta- 


tion. See FERMENTATION. 
The common tartar is the produce of 
vine, being found in large maſſes, ad- 


her ing to the bottoms and ſides of caſks, in 


which that liquor has been long kept. We 
meet with it in large maſſes of an irregular 
figure, and more or leſs denſe texture, 
without ſmell, and of a ſubacid taſte. 


The common crude tartar is of two 


kinds, the white and the red; this differ- 


ence of colour, being owing to that of the 


vine they are produced from, is of little 


conſequence in itſelf, but it is an indica- 
tion of more eſſential differences in the 
matter. The white tartar is much more 
pure and clean than the red, and is, 
though equally hard, conſiderably leſs 
heavy. We have this principally from 


Germany, where it is, at times, cleared 
off from the ſides of very large veſſels, in 
| which they keep their white wines for 
_ many years, 
in large quantities from Italy, and ſome 


The red tartar is brought 


Pr of France. The white tartar is to 
e choſen for medicinal uſe, and parti - 
cularly ſuch as is of a compact texture, 
not {pongy or cavernous, when broken, 
and free from dirt, or other foulneſſes, 
and ſuch as has a fort of cryſtallization 
on its ſurface. Tartar is, properly 
ſpeaking, the eſſential ſalt of the grape. 
Tartar contains a large portion of acid 
ſalt, and of an oil, in part thin and lim- 
pid, in part thick and coarſe. It affords 
a ſinall portion of a volatile alkgli ſalt in 
diſtillation, and the reſiduum ields a 
very large proportion of fixed alkaii, It 
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+ duced bones ſecured. in their places, by 


. 


ot TAS 


is to be obſerved, that both theſe alkalies 


_ ſeem, in ſome degree, creatures of the 
fire; for neither of them manifeſt them 


ſelves either by their taſte or qualities in 
the tartar, any more than in many other 


ſubſtances, which yet afford much of 


them by analyſis, till they have felt the 


eration of the fire. a B 
artar diſſolves in boiling -· water, but with 
great difficulty in cold; and even when 


. purified, and brought to the ſtate of what 
wee call cryſtal, or cream of tartar, it re- 
_ tains the ſame quality. Tartar is ſcarce 


= 
£ 


ever given internally in its crude. ſtate. 
The preparations now in uſe are theſe. 


Cryftals of Tartar. Powder a quantity of 


white tartar, and boil it in a ſufficient 
portion of water till it be in a great part 
diſſolved, the foulneſs only remaining 
behind. Pour this decoction, while hot, 
through a flannel-bag, let 'it ſtand till 
cold, and there will - cryſtals formed . 
at the ſides of the veſſel; theſe are the 
cryſtals of tartar. They may be diſſolved 
by boiling a ſecond time, and ſet to ſhoot - 


again, and by this means they will be 


rendered the more pure. The French, 


who prepare great 


uantities of theſe 
cryſtals about Montpelier, firft diſſolve a 
ſmall quantity of white earth of the na- 
ture of chalk, in the water in which 
they are to be boiled, for the ſecond ſo- 


| lution, This earth renders the water 


milky, but the cryſtals ſhoot. perfectly 
clear in it, and whatever foulneſs they 
carried with them at their firſt ſhooting, 


will be, by this means, more perfectly 
ſeparated from them. 
It was formerly a cuſtom to ſeparate firſt 


the ſalt which ſhot to the top of the li- 
quor in form of a thin ſkin or film, and 
this was ſuppoſed purer than the reſt, and 
called cream of tartar z but it is wholly 


the ſame with the cryſtals that ſhoot to 
the ſides of the veſſel, and nobody now 


trouble themſelves to keep it ſeparate, ' 
The cryſtals of tartar, or, as we''com- 


monly expreſs it, cream of tartar, is a 


gentle purge z it attenuates and reſolves 


tough humors, and is good againſt ob- 


ſtructions of the viſcera, and in cachectic 


complaints. 


- 


Fixed ſalt of TARTAR. Take any quan- 


tity of tartar at pleaſure, put it into a 
crucible, and calcine it for eight hours 
in an open fire; then pour boiling water 


on it, and ſet it over the fire till all the 


ſalt be diſſolved. Filtre the ſolution, 
and evaporate it to a drynets in a ſand- 


heat; there will remain, at the bottom 
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TAR 


of the veſſel, a white fixed alkaline ſalt. 


it is not ſo. pure ast ought to be, 
diſſolve it in fait water; — _ — 
ton, and te it to a dryneſs as be- 
„ee 


. © half an hour in a erùeible; it will then 


de perſedly pure, and muſt be kept in 
2 phial cloſe ſtopped, for iteafily melts if 
theialr comes to it. | 


” 


I this ſalt be epoſed to a damp air, as 


+. In @-vault, or other ſuch place, in a flat 
. .eartben- veſſel; it runs into a heavy li- 
- quor, which is to be filtred, to ſeparate 


t from any foulneſs ĩt may have acei- 
dentally contrafted; and is the oleum 


2+ tavtari per diiquium. 


+ The fixed alt of tartar is very acrid and 


_ + cauſtic ſome attribute great virtues to 


it, ag a diuretic; and! dur apothecaries 
%% „ te = the place of ſalt 
. of i\wormwoand... They, indeed, buy it as 
{ ſuch; and what is yet more unfair in the 
eller, is what he calls by either of theſe 
names of ſalt of tartar or falt of worm wood, 
t ĩt is more or leſs purified, is often not 


„ truly either, but is prepared from the 


common ruſſia· pott aſh, diſſolved and pu- 
„ rißed. This fixed alkali is of great uſe 


1; in openiag the bodies of reſinous and ſul- 


— eous ſubjedts, and making them 
1 — a ſtronger tincture to ſpirit of wine, 

or water, than they otherwiſe would do. 
It is oſten mixed alſo with purges to 
quicken the operation. Caution — 
to be taken; when A er internally, 
either that it bei firſt diſſolved by an acm, 
as in the ſaline draughts ; or elſe blended 

with a large quantity of liquor, to pre- 


vent its prbving too acrid as it paſſes the 


oeſophagus. 
Nackt ure of ſalt r Tax TAR. Put a quan- 
tity of ſalt of tartar into a good cruci- 
dle; ſet it in an open fire, and caleine it 
ſor ſome hours, raiſing the fire, at laſt, 
do ſuch a degree as to make the ſalt ready 
to melt; then pour it into a clean marble 
mortar, grind it ſome time, and while 


A put it into a matraſs heated be - 


rehand; pour a quart of rectified 
ſpirits of wine on four ounces of this 
calcined ſalt, and let it ſtand in a fand- 


\, heat three or four days, in which time, 
if-the proceſs have been rightly managed, 


the ſpirit will become of a ſtrong yel- 
lowiſh colour, and is then to be filtred 
off for uſe. | | 
People Who make this tincture, find it 
difficult to give the ſpirit the true colour. 
This tincture is attenvant and reſolvent, 
given from ten to thiity diops: it is allo 


t! 


TAR 
ol great uſe in extraQing the tinctures of 
vegetable and mineral fabſtances, which 
would not impart any colour to ſimple 
4 ſpi it of wine 4 , * L, $5 £2 KY 
rale Tak T AR, er regenerated TAR- 
'TAR; Take any quantity of dry ſalt of 
tartar powdered, put it in a large glaſs 
veſſel, and pour thereon; by degrees, as 
much ſpirit of vinegar as will ſaturate 
the falt; filtre the fluid, and evaporate it 
over a gentle fire to drineſs, taking great 
care that the matter does not contract 
any empyreuma:* On the ſalt which re- 
mains after this evaporation, pour out as 
much freſh vinegar as will again ſaturate 
itz; then filtre the fluid; and carefully dry 
it by evaporation. LE . 
This ſalt has a febriſuge and deobſtruent 


+ 


quality. The doſe' may be from) ten 


grains to one ſeruple, to be taken in a, 
- glaſs of water, and repeated every fourth 
or ſixth hour, according to the exigence 
„%% I OEPRNT  & 16317, 
Emetic TARTAR, a preparation of ahti- 
mony with tartar. See ANTIMONY. |, 
Soluble TARTAR is thus made: Diffolve a 
pound of fixed alkaline falt in a gallon 
of botling-water, and gradually throw 
in cryſtals of tartar as long as a freſh ad- 
dition thereof riſes any efferveſcence , 
which generally ceaſes before three 
pounds of the cryſtals have been uſed : 
then filtre the liquor; and, after due 
evaporation, ſet it by to cryſtallize. 
This falt has been long eſteemed both'as 
a medieine and a menſtruum: it is apeti - 
ent, attenuates viſcid juices, promotes 
the urinary ſecretion, and gently looſens 
the belly: the doſe is from ten grains to 
a dram or two, or more. It is alſo uſed 


- 


« a9 an addition to the reſinous purgatives, 


as it promotes their action, and at the 


ſame time prevents their griping quality. 
Vitridlated TART AR is K by 8. 
College of London phyſicians, to be made 
thus: Diſſolve eight ounces of green 
vitriol in ſour pints of boiling water z 
and while the liquor continues boiling, 
throw into it falt of tartar, or any other 
alkaline ſalt, till no efferveſcence ariſes 
upon throwing in a freſh addition, which 
generally happens' when' four ounces, or 
a little more of the ſalt have been uſed : 
filtre the liquor through paper, and after 
due evaporation ſet it by to cryſtallize. 
Vitriolated tartar is aperient, exhibited 
in ſmall doſes of a Ceviple, or half a 
dram, ; attenuates viſcid juices, and pro- 
motes the fluid ſecretion. In larger doles 
it proves a mild and fafe cathartie. 


TARTARY, 


» we 


223 
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65 where it will make a ver 
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/ AS. 
TARTARY, a vaſt country in the nor- 


thern parts of Aſia; bounded by Siberia 
on the north and weſt: this is called 


Great -Tartary. The Tartars who lie 


ſouth of Mo ovy and Siberia, are thoſe - 
of Aſtracan, Circafſia, and Dagiſtan, 


ſituated north-weſt of the Caſpian ſea: 
the calmuc Tartars, who lie between Si- 
beria and the Caſpian-ſea : the uſbec 


Tartars and Moguls, who lie north of 
Perſia and India: and, laſtly, thoſe of 


Tibet, who lie north-weſt of China. 
'TASSEL, a fort of pendant ornament at 
the corners of a cuſhion, or the like. 
In building, taſſels denote thoſe pieces of 
board that lie under the ends of the man- 
tle trees. N 
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Tass0O, or Tussus; a ſmall iſland in 


the Archipelago, thirty miles north of 

. "Lemnos:.: ©. e ee 

TASTE, in phyſiology, a peculiar ſenſa- 

tion excited by means of the organs of 
taſte, viz.” the papillæ on the tongue. 
See the article TONGUE, _ 


The taſtes of bodies depend on a certain 


. determinate magnitude of their particles, 
adapted to excite different ſenſations by 

means of the papillz of the tongue. 
Savours, which are the objects of the 


taſte in general, proceed chiefly from the 


faline parts, which are found in all mat- 
ters, whether animal or vegetable, 
which we take either as food or phylic. 
Theſe little angular pungent bodies are 
fitter than others to penetrate even to the 
immediate organ, and to make them- 
ſelves perceived there: we may judge of 
them by putting a grain of pure ſalt, of 
any kind whatever, upon the tongue, 
ſtrong im- 
preſſion 3; and their analyſis diſcovers, 
that, of all mixed bodies, thoſe that 
affect the organ moſt, are ſuch as abound 
moſt in ſalts. See SALT. 


are thoſe wherein the ſalts are the leaſt 
mitigated by the mixture of other mat- 
ters. Every one knows what is meant 
by falt, four, ſweet, bitter, harſh, &c. 
theſe different ſenſations are ſo remark- 
able that they are preſently diſtinguiſhed: 
they are, as it were, the baſis of all 
others, which become ſo much the more 
difficult to deſcribe and expreſs, the more 
they recede from their primary ſimplicity, 
The bitterneſs of coffee, fer example, 
corrected by the ſweetneſs of ſugar, 


produces a mixed ſenſation ; the juice of Reggio. 
- truits, mingled with ſpirit of wine, 
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takes a new taſte: the taſte of victuals 


' AY 


changes almoſt entirely, and is diſguiſed 
- 2 thouſand different ways, by that infi- 
nite number of preparations and mix- 
tures, which the preſent age has rendered 
an important art. 
Tas rE is alſo uſed, in a figurative ſenſe, 


for the judgment and diſcernment of the h 


mind. | 
We conſtantly hear talk of good and 
bad taſte, without well underſtanding 
the meaning of theſe terms: in effect, 
a good taſte ſeems, at hottom, to be 
little elſe but right reaſon, which we 
otherwiſe expreſs by the word judgment. 


Mad. Scudery, and Mad. Dacjer, call 


good taſte a harmony between the mind 
and reaſon ; and according as that har- 
mony is more or leſs juſt, the perſon has 
more or leſs of this taſte. 8 
TATA, or SinDa, the capital of a 
province of the ſame name in the hither 
India, in Aſia, fituated at the mouth 


25% 40'. ; 

TATIANITES, in church-hiftory, 
chriſtian heretics in the ſecond century 
ſo called from their leader Tatian, a 
diſciple of St. Juſtin. . 

This hereſiarch took from Valentinus 
the fable of the ons, and from Mar- 
cion the doctrine of two principles. But 
what particularly diſtinguiſhed his fol- 
lowers was, their condemning of mar- 
riage, and forbidding the eating of 

| Aeſh or drinking of wine. | 

TATTERSHALL, a market- town of 
Lincolnſhire, eighteen miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Lincoln. 

TAT-TOO, q. d. TaP-To,: a beat of a 

drum at night, to advertiſe the ſoldiers to 
retreat or repair to their quarters in their 
garriſon, or to their tents in a camp. 


TAU, or 'Taw, in heraldry, an ordinary 
The moſt ſimple favours, and upon 
which men are more generally agreed, 


in figure of a T, ſuppoſed to repreſent 
St. Andrew's croſs, or a croſs potence, 
the top part cut off, See CRoss. 


TAVASTUS, the capital of the province 


of Tavaſtia, in the territory of Finland, 
in Sweden, fituated eighty-four miles 


north-eaſt of Abo: eaſt long. 24, north 


lat. 61? 200. | 
TAUBER, a river of Germany, which, 
' riſing in Franconia, paſſes by Mergen- 
theim, and falls into the river Maine at 
Wertheim. 
TAVERNA, a town of the further Cala- 
bria, ſituated ſeventy miles north-eaſt of 


* 


18 A TAUGUT, 


- 


of the Indus: eaſt long. 68®, north lat, 


— 


T AW 
TAUGHT, or Tav'T, in the fea lan- 
_ © guage, * the lame as Riff, or faſt: 
chus, to ſet taught the ſhrowds, or ſtays, 
is to make them more tight and ſtiff. 
TAVIRA, a city of Algarva, in Portu- 

gal: weſt long. 8 32), north lat. 37“. 
TAVISTOCK, a: borough of Devon- 
- - ſhire, thirty-two miles weſt of Exeter. 


It ſends two members to parliament, 


and gives the title of marquis to the no- 
dle family of Ruſſels, dukes of Bedford. 
TAUNT, or TAUNT-MASTED, is faid of 
-- a ſhip whole maſts are too tall for her. 
TAUNTON, a borough of Somerſetſhire, 
twenty miles ſouth weſt of Wells. 

It ſends two members to parliament. 
'FAURILIA, in roman antiquity, certain 

religious 


the infernal gods. 


TAURIS, or Tapr1s, a city of Perſia, | 


four hundred miles north of Iſpahan: 
+ eaſt long. 46 30\, north lat. 38 2o'. 


TAURUS, the BULL, in zoology. See 


the article BULL, ; 
TAURUS, in aftronomy, one of the twelve 


ſigns of the zodiac, the ſecond in order, 

conſiſting of forty-four ftars, according 

to Ptolomy; of forty-one, according to 

Tycho; and of no leſs than one hundred 
- and thirty-five, according to the britannic 


Taunus is alſo the name of a 


Aſia, from weſt to eaſt. - ; 
 TAUTOLOGY, in rhetoric, a needleſs 
repetition of the ſame 

words. 

TAW, or Tau. See the article Tau. 
TAWING, the art of dreſſing ſkins in 

White, ſo as'to be fit for divers manufac- 

tures, particularly gloves, &c. 

All ſkins may be tawed; but thoſe 


chiefly uſed for this purpoſe are lambs, 
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mes, celebrated to appeaſe 


ridge of ; 
mountains which run through the leſſer 


thing in different 


- 


TAW 


running water, to get out the greateſt 
part of the lime; and in the morning are 
laid 1s. pens ſixes one upon another, 
upon the wooden leg (and are ſcraped 
ſtoutly one after another, to get the tleth 
off from the fleſhy ſide, with a cutting 
two handled inſtrument called a knife, 
and then they cut off the legs, if they are 
not cut off before) and other ſuperfſuous 
parts about the extremes. Then they 
are laid in a vat or pit with alittle water, 
where they are fulled with wooden peſtles 
for the {pace of a quarter of an hour, 
and then the vat is filled up with water, 
and they are rinſed in irt. 
In the next place, they are thrown on a 
clean pavement to drain, and afterwards 
caſt into a freſh pit of water, out of 
which they rinſe them well, and are laid 
again on the wooden leg, ſix at a time, 
with the hair-ſide outermoſt, over which 
they rub a kind of whetſtone very briſkly 
to ſoften and fit them to receive four or 
five more preparations, given them on 
the leg, both on the fleſh ſide and the 
hair ſide, with the knite, atter the man- 
ner above mentioned. „ e 
After this they are put into a pit of wa- 
ter and wheaten-bran, and ſtirred about 
in it with wooden poles, till the bran is 
perceived to ſtick to them, and then they 
are left; as they riſe of themſelves to the 
top of the water by a kind of fermenta- 
tion, they are plunged down again to the 
bottom, and at the ſame time fire is ſet 
to the liquor, which takes as eaſily as if 
it were brandy, but goes out the moment 


the ſkins are all covered. 
They repeat this operation as often as 


the ſkins riſe abo e the water; and when 


they have done riſing they take them out, 


lay them on the wooden lea, the fleſhy _ 
fide outwards, and pals the knife over 


+ ſheep, kids, and goats- ſkins. ; 
The method of tawing is this: Having 
.- -»cleared the ſkins of wool or hair, by 


them to ſcrape off the bran. - 
Having thus cleared them of the bran, 
they lay the ſkins in a large baſket, 


means of lime, Sc. as deſcribed under 
tte article SHAMMY, they are laid in a 
large vat of wood or ſtone, ſet on the 

| * full of water, in which quick- 


me has been ſlaked, wherein they are 


allowed to lie a month or fix weeks, ac- 
cording as the weather is more or leſs 
hot, or as the ſkins are required to be 
more or leſs ſoft and pliant. 


lime is changed twice, and the ſkins are 
taken out and put in again every day; 
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While they are in the vat, the water and 


and when they are taken out for the laſt 
time, they are laid all night to ſoak in a 


and load them with huge ſtones to pro- 
mote their draining: and when they 
have drained ſufficiently, ,they give them 
their feeding, which is performed after 
the manner following : . 
For one hundred; of large ſheep- ſkins, 
and for ſmaller in propom ion, they take 
eight pounds of alum, and three of ſea- 
ſalt, and melt the Whole with water in a 
veſſel over the fire, pouring the diffolu- 
tion out, while yet luke- warm, into a 
kind of trough, in which is twenty 
pounds of the fineſt wheat flower, with 
the yolks of eight dozen of eggs; of all 
| — which 


» 
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TAX 


which is formed a kind of paſte, a little 


thicker than children's pap 3 which, 


when done, is put into another veſſel, 


to be uſed in the following manner: 


They pour a quantity of hot water into 
the trough in which the paſte was pre- 
pared, mixing two ſpoonfuls of the paſte 


with it; to do which they uſe a wooden 


ſpoon, which contains juſt as much as is 


. - required for' a dozen of ſkins: and 


when the whole is well diluted, two 
dozen of the ſkins are plunged into it ; 
but they take care that the water be not 
too hot, which would ſpoil the paſte and 


burn the ſkins. 


After they have lain ſome time in the 


trough, they take them out, one after 
another, with the hand, and ſtretch them 
out; this they do twice; and after they 


have given them all their paſte, they put 
them into tubs, and there full them atreſh 
with wooden peſtles. | 
Then they put them into a vat, where 
they are ſuffered to lie for five or fix days, 
or more; then they take them out in fair 
weather, and hang them out to dry on 
cords or racks, . the quicker they are 
dried the better; for if they be too long a 
drying, the ſalt and alum within them 
are apt to make them riſe in a grain, 


which is an eſſential fault in this kind of 


dreſſing. | 
When the ſkins are dry, they are made 
up into bundles, and juſt dipt in fair wa- 


ter, and taken out and drained ; ànd be- 
ing thrown into an empty tub, and after 


having lain ſome time are taken out and 
trampled under ſoot. : 


Then they draw them over a flat iron- 


inſtrument, the top of which is round 
like a battledore, and the bottom fixed into 


a wooden block, to ſtretch and open 


them ; and having been opened, they are 


hung in the air upon cords to dry: and 


being dry, they are opened a ſecond 


time, by paſſing them again over the ſame 


inſtrument. 

In the laſt place they are laid on a table, 
pulled out, and laid ſmooth, and are then 

for tale. g | | 

After the ſame manner are dreſfed horſes, 

cows, calves-ſkins, Sc. for the ſadlers, 
- harneſs-makers, Sc. as alſo thoſe of dogs, 

wolves, bears, Sc. except that in theie 

they omit uſing the patte, ſalt and alum- 

water being ſufficient. | 


TAX, a tribute rated upon every town, 


which formerly was wont to be paid an- 


nually into the King's-exchequer, but 
t of pazliament z 


now not without co 


tax has been annually gran 
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always certain, as ſet down in the ex- 
chequer- book, and in general levied of 
every town, and not particularly of every 
man, Sc. The antient way of levyin 

taxes was by tenths and fifteenths, after - 
wards by ſubſidies and royal aids, and 
at length by a pound rate; the former 


of theſe were all upon the perſon and 


perſonal eſtate, but the laſt upon lands 
and rents. In the late reigns, a land- 

a of two, 
three, or four ſhillings in the pound, 
accoiding to preſent exigencies, to be 
levied by commiſſioners on the ſeveral 
counties, cities, towns, Cc. And in 
reſpect of this tax, the tenants, or occu · 
piers, of the land are to be charged or 
aſſeſſed, and the ſame deducted out of the 
rent due to the landlords: and if any 
perſons refuſe to pay what they are rated, 
the collectors in every pariſh may levy it 
by diſtreſs and ſale of their goods; but 
in caſe they are over - rated, they may be 
relieved by an appeal to the commiſſion- 
ers, who have power to charge the over- 
plus on others, as they ſhall ſee cauſe; 


or where there appeats to be a dehciency, 


they may make a re aſſeſſment, &c, See 
TRIBUTE, Ce. 


which gives every part of a building its 
Juſt dimenſions with reſpect to its uſes. 
See the article ORDONNANCE., | 


TAXUS, the YEW-TREE, in botany, 


a genus of the dioecia- monadelphia 


claſs of plants, without any corolla. 


The calyx of the male flower is compoſed 


of three leaves: the ſtamina are nume- 
rous: the ſeed is fingle, and ſurrounded 
by an -undivided baccated calyx : the 


tree is very flow in growing, but there are 


many very large ones upon ſome harren 
cold ſoils in divers parts of England: the 


timber is much eſteemed for many uſes. 


Taxus, in zoology, a name uſed by ſome 


authors for the meles, or badger. See 
the article MELES. | 


TAY, a river of Scotland, riſing from the 


loch, or lake, of Tay, in Broadalbin, 
and running eaſt through Athol: it 
afterwards turns ſouth-eaſt, and dividing 


the counties of Perth and Angus from 


Strathern and Fife, falls into the frith 
of Tay. 


TAYVEN, a city of China, in Aſia, in 


the province of Xanſi, two hundred and 
forty miles ſouth-weſt; of Pekin: eaſt 
long. 208“, north lat. 48? 30 

TCHELMINAR, 


- 


tammy " Van _-£ 


it differs from a ſubſidy in this, that it K 


TAXIS, a term uſed by Vitruvius for what 
is now called ordonnance, being that 


S 
Err. 
TS” I * We * * 9 * * Rm 


is a capſule, formed 
bodies growing together: it contains 
. three cells, in each of which is a ſingle 
-  __ ſeed, globole, and internally angulated. 
This ſhrub grows to five or fix feet 


priced 


in either. 


＋ k K 


- corolla of which conſiſts of fix large, 
roundiſh, hollow, equal petals: the fruit leaves are perfectly opened, and is made 

a7. to undergo a greater degree of heat in 
the curing, to which its colour and 


three globular 


high, and is very ramoſe : its root is 


_ ,_ ſpreading and fibrous: the leaves are 
about an inch long, near half an inch 
broad, ſerrated, and terminating in a point. 


The traders in tea diſtinguiſh a vaſt ma- 


ny kinds of it, as they differ in colour, 


flavour, and the ſize of the leaf. They 


are all, however, the leaves of the 
t 


ſame tree, only differing according to 
the ſeaſons when they are gathered, and 
the manner 'of drying. 
the ſeveral ſubdiſtinctions were endleſs ; 
the general diviſion is into three kinds, 


the ordinary green-tea, the finer green, 
and the bohea ; to one or other of which 


all the other kinds may be referred. The 


common green-tea has ſamewhat ſmall 


and crumpled leaves, much convoluted, 


- and clofely folded together in the drying. 


Its colour is a duſky-green, its taſte ſub- 
aſtringent, and its ſmell agreeable, It 
gives the water a ſtrong yellowith-gyeen 


colour. The fine green has larger leaves, TEAL, or TEALE, in or 
. leſs rumpled and convoluted in the dry- 


ing, and more lax in their folds; it is of 


a paler colour, approaching to the blue- 


green, of an extremely pleaſant ſmell, 


and has a more aſtringent, yet more 


gives a pale-green colour to water. To 


this kind are to be referred all the higher „ 
reen teas, the hyſon, imperial, 


&c. The bohea conſiſts of much ſmaller 
leaves than either of the other, and thoſe 
more crumpled and cloſely folded than 
It is of a darker colour than 
the other, often hlackiſh, and is of the 
ſmell and taſte of the otkers, but with a 


mixed ſweetneſs and aſtringency. The 


green teas have all ſomewhat of the vio- 
let - flavour; the bohea has naturall 


ſome what of the roſe ſmell. The leaves TEASEL, or TEAzEL, 


when gathered are dried with great cau- 


by the air, and when thoroughly pre- 
pared will keep a long time freſh and 


n 
TCHELMINAR. See CHILMINAR. 
TEA, thea, in botany, a genus of the 


To enumerate 


TEC 
the leaves, into three or four different 


kinds, each of which is of a differ- 
mono ymia claſs of plants, the ent price, and has its different name. 


The, bohea tea is gathered before the 


peculiar flavour is in a great meaſure 


Tea, [moderately and properly taken, 
aqts as a gentle aſtringent and corrobora- 


tive: it ſtrengthens the ſtomach and 
bowels, and is good againſt nauſeas, in- 
digeſtions, and diarrhœas. It acts alſo 
as a diuretic and diaphoretic; but its vir - 
tues in theſe particulars are in a great 


meaſure to be attributed to the quantity 


of warm water drank on the occaſion. 
'The good qualities of tea do not pre- 
vent its often doing harm. Even in 


China, where the virtues of tea are. ſo 


vaſtly extolled, the people who drink it 


to great excels are often thrown into dia- 


betes, and die emaciated by it. 


Tea, imported from India, for every 


100 pound, groſs value, at the ſale, pays a 
duty of 181. 18s. 34. And the 


| 100 

inland duty for every pound weight, 
is one ſhilling ; and for every hundred 
pounds, groſs- value, at the ſale, twenty- 
five pounds. | 
nithology, the 
anas,' with a green ſpot on the wing, 


and a white line both above and below 
the eyes; bein 


the, ſmalleſt, moſt ele- 
gant and valuable of all the duck-kind, 


See Anas and CIxciA. 
agreeable, taſte than the former. It TEARS, lach 


&, a lymph or aqueous 
humour, which is ſubtile, limpid, and 
a little ſaltiſn: it is ſeparated from the 
arterial blood by the lachrymal glands, 
and ſmall glandulous grains on the in- 
ſide of the eye - lids. This fluid ſerves to 
moiſten and deterge the eyes and the eye- 
lids, after which it tends to the internal 
angle of the eye, and is abſorbed by the 
puncta lachrymalia, and conveyed ta 
the lachrymal bag, from whence it goes 
into the noſe, by the naſal canal, See 
LACHRYMALIA, Be 

in botany. See 
the article Dis Acus. | 


tion, partly by the help of heat, partly TEBETH, the tenth month of the jewiſh 


eccleſiaſtical year, and fourth of the civil, 
It anſwers to our month of December. 


good. Every parcel, when dried, tho* TECKLENRURG, a city of Germany, 


gathered promitcuoufly, is ſeparated, ac- 
cording to the largeneis and ſmallneis of 


caunty of the ſame name, thirteen miles 


In the circle of Wettphalia, capital of a 


ſouth- 


>. AMS. a. Mitt a hd. oct * 
* 
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own count: eaſt long. 79 20', north lat, 
"ny ; | 
2' 21. 0 


TECHNICAL expreſſes ſomewhatrelating 


to arts or ſciences: in this ſenſe we ſay 
technical terms. It is alſo particularly 
applied to a kind of verſes wherein are 
contained the rules or precepts of any 
art, thus digeſted ea, the memory to 
retain them; an example whereot may 


de ſeen in the article MEMORY. 


ECUM Ducks. See Ducks. | 
TE DEUM, the name of a celebrated 
- hymn, uſed in the chriſtian church, and 
ſo called becauſe it begins with theſe 
words, Te Deum laudamus 5 We praiſe 

thee, O God. It is ſung in the romiſh 
church, with great 1 and ſolemnity, 
upon the gaining o 

happy event. | 
TEETH. See the article TooTH, 
TEES, a river which riſes on the confines 

of Cumberland, and running eaſtward 

divides the count 

Yorkſhire, and falls into the German ſea 

below Stockton. | 
TEFLIS, the capital of perſian Georgia, 

in Aſia, ſituated on the river Kur, or 

Cyrus, three hundred miles north of 

Tauris, and as many ſouth of Aſtracan: 

eaſt long. 47 20, north lat. 439. 
TEGAPATAN, a port-town. of the hi- 

ther India, in Aſia, near cape Comorin 


eighty miles ſouth of Cochin, and a hun- 


dred and ſixty north-weſt of Columbo in 
Ceylon; eaſt long. 769, north lat. 8. 

TEGUMENT, or INTEGUMENT, any 
thing that ſurrounds or covers another. 
The common teguments of the human 
body are the cutis, cuticle, and fat. See 
the article Cur is, Cc. 

TEHAMA, one of the diviſions of Arabia 
felix, in Aſia, ſituated on the Red - ſea, 


between the provinces of Mecca and Ha- 


dramut. 
'TEINTS and SREMI-TEIN TS, in painting, 
denotes the ſeveral colours uſed in a pic- 


ture, conſidered as more or leſs high, 


bright, deep, thin or weakened, and di- 
miniſhed, Cc. to give the proper relievo, 
ſoftneſs, or diſtance, &c. of the ſeveral 
objects. 8 85 
TEIRCE, or Tikxck. See TIERCE. 
'TEISSE, or TErs, a river of Hungary, 
which riſes in the Carpathian mountains, 
and running from eaſt to weſt, paſſes by 
Tockay; then turning ſouth, paſſes by 
Zolnock and Segedin, and having joined 
the river Meriſh, falls into the Danube, 


oppoũte to Salankamen, 


[ 31131 


a victory, or other 


of Durham from 


cf 
9 


— 


jewiſn chronology, are the times wherein 
the ſun proceeds from one cardinal point 
to the next. | 


TELAMON, or ATLAas, a name given to 


thoſe figures or half figures of men fo 

commonly uſed inſtead of columns or pi- 
laſters, to ſupport any member in 2 
tecture, as a balcony, or the like. 


TELEPHIASTRUM, in botany, the ſame 


with the anacampſeos or orpine. See'the 
article ORPINE, Bet, 


'TELEPHIOIDES, or ANDRACHNE, in 


botany, a genus of the monoecia-pentandria 
claſs of plants; the corolla of the male 


flower is formed of five emarginated 


lender petals, ſhorter than the cup 2 the 
female-flower has no corolla; the fruit is 
a capſule containing three cells, with two 
obtuſe trigonal ſeeds, roundiſh on the one 
ſide, and angular on the other. 

TELEPHIUM, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria- trigynia — of plants, the 
corolla of which conſiſts of five erect, ob- 
long, obtuſe petals, narroweſt at the baſe z 


the fruit is a ſhort triquetrous capſule, 


formed of three valves, and having only 


one cell; the receptacle is free, and of 


about half the length of the eapſule j the 

ſeeds are numerous and roundiſn. 
TELESCOPE, an optical inftrument con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral lenſes, by means of which 


remote objects are ſo magnified as to ap- 


pear nigh at hand. See LENS. 

That the teleſcope is of a modern inven- 
tion is moſt certain ; neither does it ap- 
pear that microſcopes, or optic glaſſes of 
any kind, were known to the antients. 
It is contended, that Alexander de Spina, 
a native of Piſa, was the firſt that made 
the uſe of glaſſes known to the world ; 
but our countryman, friar Bacon, who 
died twenty-one years before him, was, 

in all probability, acquainted with them 
firſt ; for he wrote a book of perſpective, 
in which-he plainly ſhews that he did not 
only underſtand the nature of convex and 
concave | grape but the uſe of them when 
combine 

where, in that treatiſe, diſcovers the man- 
ner in which they are to be put together. 
The teleſcope, with the concaveeye-glaſs, 
was firſt invented by a mechanic of Mid- 


dleburgh in Zealand, called Z. Johanni- 


des, about the year 1 590, though J. Lip- 

zerhoy, another Dutchman, is candidate 
or the ſame diſcovery. From whence 
this ſort of teleſcope is called tubus ba- 
ta vus. # | aps 


/ Franciſcus 


- fouth-weſt of Oſnabrug, ſubje& to its TEKUPHE, or TurxuPy®, in be 


in teleſcopes ; though he no 
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TEE- T ſane}. TEL | 
' + Franciſcus Fontana, a Neapolitan, con- two rays coming from tlie extreme parts 
. tends, that he was the-firtt-contriver of of a Wen Fand croſſing art 
the teleſcope cmpoſed of two convex other in the center F of the glals AB. 
glaſſes, which is now the common aſtro- Then is the angle GF HZ IFM that 


. nomical teleſcope; and -Rheita pretends under which the object appears to the 
=_ to be the firſt that rendered that teleſcope + — eye ; but TEM=CED is that 
4 nit for terreſtrial uſes, by adding two eye- 


under which the image appears as mag- 

glaſſes to it. Pars . * nige ee CD. But the — 

he teleſcope is of two ſorts, wiz. diop- gle LEM. is to the angle IF M, as LF 

1 A8. 2 refracting; or cata-dioptric, by to LE, or as the focal diftance of the 


| reflection and refraction conjointly. object glaſs t0.-Abe- focal diſtance of the 
I Dioptric or refratting TELESCOPE conſiſts eye glaſs ; and in that proportion is the 
1 of an object-glaſs x (plate CCLXXI. chest magnified. | Lo 
| l fig. 1.) by which the image /d of an ob- There is a defect in all teleſcopes of this 


[1 | _ Je OB. diſtance, is formed in the 


| ah : kind, not to be remedied by any means 
+ focus e of the ſaid. glaſs, and in an in- ; 


3 de ſaid glals, Whaterer, Vhich was thought only to 
WW. verted  polition, This image may be ariſe from hence, biz. that ſpherical 
| 3 viewed 9 a ſingle lens, ah, placed at its glaſles do not collect rays to one and the 


focal diſtance, as is uſually done for point; but it was happily diſcover- 


: 
= ecauſe-m” ed by Sir Iſaac Newton, that the imper- 
wem we do not regard the poſition : but fection of this ſort of Teleſcope, fo far as 
| . viewing objects near us, whole image it ariſes from the, ſpherical form of the 
_ aye would have erect, we mult, for that ' glaſſes, bears almoſt no proportion to 
purpose daa ſecond lens p 9, at double that which is owing to the e re- 
es focal Aiance from the other, that the frangibility of light. This diver 


| ary . verfty in 
tas which come from @ may croſs each the refraction of the rays is about a 


twenty -eighth part of the whole, fo that 


viewing the heavenly bodies, becauſe i 
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1 ther in the focus 0, in order to erect the 
_ -magege, Which it will form in its own. 


m, becauſe the rays come parallel 


lens ic is added, to view the ſecondary- 
image g #2. Theſe three lenſes, or eye- 


x  glafles, are uſually of the ſame ſize and 
ocal length; and the power of magni- 
_ tying is always as the focal length of 


objett-glaſs ev divided by the focal 


length of the eye-glaſs In or he fer | 
. inſtance, ſuppoſe ew=10 feet or 
inches, and he or Im g inches; then 


will the object appear to the eye, through 


ſuch a teleſcope, 40 times bigger than to 
the naked eye; and its ſurface will: be 
magnified. 1600 times, and its bulk or ſo- 


lidity 64000 times. 


II inſtead of à convex eye · glaſs we ſhould. 
uſe a concave one of the ſame focal length, 
it would repreſent the object erect, equally 
magnified, and more diſtinct and bright; 
but the diſadvantage of this glaſs is, that 

it admits but of a ſmall area, or field of 
view, and, therefore, not to be uſed when 


we would ſee much of an object, or take 


in a great ſcope; but it is uſed to great 
advantage in viewing the planets and 
their ſatellites, ſaturn's ring, jupiter's 


belts, Sc. 


The magnifying power of a refradting 
teleſcope Els eſtimated :. let A B (ibid. 
fig. 24) be the object-glaſs, and CD the 


* 


eye-glais ; and let I FI and GFM be 


% - 


the 


20 


the object-glaſs of a teleſcope cannot col- 


lect the rays, which flow from any one 


point in the object, into a leſs room than 
the circular ſpace whoſe diameter is about 
the fifty ſicth part of the breadth ef the 
glaſs. Therefore, ſince each point of 
the object will be repreſented in ſo large 
a ſpace, and the centers of thoſe fpaces 
will be contiguous, becaule the poihts in 
the objects the rays/ flow from are ſo, it 
is evident that the image of an bee 
made by ſuch a glaſs muſt be a moſt 
conſuſed repreſentation, though 1 does 


„ not appear ſo when viewed through an 


_ eye-glaſs that magnifies in a moderate 
degree; conſequently, the degree of mag- 


nitying in an eyefglaſs muſt not be teo 


great with reſpect to that of the object- 
laſs, leſt the confuſion become ſenſible. 
Notwithſtanding however this imperfec- 


tion, a dioptrical teleſcope may be made 


to magnify in any given degree, provided 
it be of ſufficient length; for, the greater 
the focal diſtance of the object-glaſs is, 
the leſs may be the proportion which the 
focal diſtance of the eye- glaſs may bear 
to that of the objeR-glals, Ahn 2 . 
dering the image obſcure. Thus an ob- 
ject-glaſs, whole focal diſtance-is about 
— ry willadmit of an eye-glaſs whoſe 
focal diſtance ſhall be little more than one 
inch, and; eonſequently, will magnity 
almoſt forty- eight times ⁊ but an gbject- 
7 * glals 
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glaſs, of forty feet focus, will admit of an 
eye-glals of only four: inch focus, and 


will, therefore, magnify 120 times; an 


an object-glaſs ot an hundred feet focus, 


will admit of an eye-glaſs of little more 


than ſix inch focus, and will therefore 


1 


* 
43 


. magnify almoſt zo times. 8 


The reaſonsof this diſproportion, in their 


ſeveral degrees. of magnifying, is to be 


explained in the following manner: 


fſince the diameters of the ſpaces, into 
Pehich rays flowiag from the ſeveral points 


of an object are collected, are as the 
breadth of the object-glaſs, it is evident, 
that the degree of confuſedneſs in the 


image is as the breadth of the glaſs (for 


the degree of confuſedneſs will only be 


ſpaces, and not as the ſpaces themſelves.) 
Now the focal length of the eye-glaſs, 


that is, its power of magnifying, muſt 
be as that degree; for, if it exceeds it, it 
will render the confuſedneſs ſenſible; 
and, therefore, it muſt be as the breadth 


or diameter of the object-glaſs. The dia- 
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ceives the rays a c, bd, coming from the 
object at a diſtance, and reflects them 
converging to its focus e, where they 


croſs each other, and form the inverted 


image IM; xy is a ſmall concave mir- 
rour, whoſe focus is at y, at a ſmall. diſ- 
tance from the image. B 
the rays coming from the image are re- 
flected back through the central hole CD 
of the large mirrour, where they fall on 
the plano-convex lens WX, and are by 


By this means 


it converged to a focus, and there form a 


ſecond image RS, very large and erect, 


_ which is viewed by a meniſcus eye-glaſs-. 
V, by the eye at P, through a very ſmall 


hole in the end of the eye- piece YCDZ, 


the image would be formed ſomewhat 


larger at MI; but the area or ſcope would 


— 


that ſo the 
meter of the object. glaſs, which is as the 


ſquare root of its aperture or magnitude, 


muſt be as the ſquare root of the power 
of magnifying in the teleſcope; for, un- 
magnifying, the image will want light: 
the ſquare root of the power of magniſy- 
ing, will be as the ſquare root of the fo- 


leſs the aperture itſelf be as the power of - 


cal diſtance of the object-glaſs; and, 


therefore, the focal diſtance of the eye- 


glals muſt be only as the ſquare root of 


that of the object glaſs. 


cus, ſuppoſe than one that is given, you 


are not obliged to apply an eye glaſs of 


a proportionably longer focus than what 


would fuit the given objett-glaſs,” but 


fuch a one only whoſe focal diftance ſhall 
be to the focal diſtance of that which will 


| ſuit the given object-glaſs, as the ſquare - 
root of the focal length of the object- ; 

ou make ufe of, is to the ſquare, 
f the focal length of the given one. 


glaſs, 
root o 
And this is the reaſon that longer tele- 


ſcopes are capable of magnifying in a 
greater degree than ſhorter ones, with- _ 
out rendering the object contuled or co- 


loured. 


Cata-dioptric, or refleling "TELESCOPE, is 


the moſt noble and uſeful of all others; 


the mechaniſin of which is as follows: 
ABEH (bid. fig: 3.) is the large tube, 


or body of the inftrument, in which BE 
is a large reflecting mirrour, with a hole 


in the middle CD. This mirrour re- 


So that in max - 
ing uſe of an object-glaſs of a longer fo- 


leſs, and therefore the view not ſo 


pleaſant. At TV is placed a circular 
piece of braſs, with a hole of a proper 
ſize to circumſcribe the image, and cut 


off all ſuperfluous or extraneous rays, 


object may appear as diſtinct 15 


as poſſible. 


As the image is formed by reflection, the 


rays of every ſort will be united nearly 


in one point, and will therefore admit of 
an eye-glaſs VZ of a deep charge, or 


ſmall focal diſtance; and ſo the power of 


creaſed. 


The magnifying power of a reflecting 


magnifying will be propartionally in- 


teleſcope is thus computed. The paral- 
lel rays KB (plate CCLXXII. fig. 


and LE are reflected by the, large bh 


ſpeculum AF to its focus a, where the 
image IM is formed; which image is 


defined by two other rays NQ, PQ, 
coming from the extreme parts of the 
object at a remote diſtance, and meetin 


in the center of the large ſpeculum at Q. 


Now if F be the focus of the ſmall mir- 


rour GH, ſuppoſing the image were 
formed in the ſaid focus F (that is, that 


power would in this caſe be as 


both the foci à and F were coincident) 
then the rays proceeding from the image 
IM will-proceed parallel after reflection, 


and produce diſtinct viſion of the image, 


which will then ſubtend an angle 10 M 
at the center O of the ſpeculum G H, 
which is to the angle I QM, under which 


the object appears to the naked eye, as a 


| If the firſt lens WX were taken away, 
as the diameters or breadths of thoſe 


to aO or f O. So/ that the magnifying- 


a) 
70 
But, to increaſe this magnifying power, 
the image I M is not placed in the focus 
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TEL -.: 
of the ſmall —— but at a ſmall 
- * diſtance beyond it; by which means che 
. - rays coming from the image to the ſpe- 
__- evlum GH will be reflected converging 
to a diſtant focus R, where a eee 

large image IM is formed from the fir 

"Image IM; which image IM is ſeen 

under the ſame angle IO M with the for- 

mer from the center of the ſpeculum & H: 

but from the center of the oy glaſs TV 

© It is ſeen under the large angle 15 M. But 

- theangle ISM is to the angle IO Mas 

OR to SR; wherefore the ſecond ratio, 
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braſs-piece that turns round upon the 


with a round braſs- ball in it, moveable . 


every the neck of this ball is fixed 


— 


is fixed along the fide of the tube hz, by 
the ſcrews F and g. The eye-glaſſes are 
placed in the end I, and the tube is ad- 
juſted to various diſtances by means of 
the wire bit. When this teleſcope is 
uſed at home, 
placed upon a table near a window: 
when it 15/uſed abroad, the pedeſtal may 
de left at home: for having made a hole 
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or part of the magnifying power, is that | ws 
4 1 | 4 of the teleſcope is 


| 


the arm cd, and is tightened and 
- ſtayed by the ſcrew d: e is a hollow ſocket, 


to the middle of thebrafs-piece fg, which 


ie pedeſtal ab 1 
t 


in the fide of a tree by the hand- augre a, 


4 % 
+ * 


N I kn 
% E 8. 
* 


the wood ſcrew at the end of cd may be 


ſerewed into it. 
A ſmall alteration was made in the ſtruc 


VEST 


o that the magnifying'power of this form 


* 


regory's form. 


parallel rays a E, 
r 


-power-of magnitying 
In this form of the teleſcope 3 becaule the 
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"Solar Nabe This inſtrument is ap- | FhcuL®, Macur x, Ecuiese, Lox- | 


ſcrew) contains the lcioptric ball E 


TEL 131470 TEL 


plied to ule in the following manner:  GITUDE, Sc. 

AB (ibid. fig. 4.) repreſenis a part of 3 tranſits of 0 and venus over 
the window-ſhutter of a darkned room, the face of the ſun, are exhibited moſt 
CD the frame, which (by means of 5 | e by this inſtrument. They 


placed in a hole of the laid ſhutter ad; 25 0 Dog very black ; their: com 11 arative 
* 


ed to its ſize. This ball is perfora d diameters to that of the ſun may, this way 


weich a hole abcd through abt 7 be obſerved, the direction of. their mo- 


receive the lun-Bekms pet 


collected an 


i teleſtohe GH 4H $4 

GH, and ont eye glaſs at KK. d.the By the ſolar teleſcope, you ſee the clouds - 
uch a jengt l as moſt beautifully. pa's before the face. of 

May fall near the lun, exhibiting a curious ſpectacle 


is to be moved nearer 


on the ſide be is cron 
hole a piece, of w 
ſcrewed the end of 


the laid tion, the times of their ingrels and egreſs, 


* * 


- with, te ob &- "Slat _ _ nicely than has hitherto been done, 


tube is diawn out to 
that the focus of each Slals 


the lens G H, through the cylindric hole the picture made by the camein-gjaſd. 
of the ball; by this glals . wil be See the article CAMERA. 
| circular: which, = 2 fine azuie of the ſky, the intenſely 

is the image of tlie un, The E: 772 ſtrong and various dyes of the margins 
rio a yt (rom of foals the halo's and corona's, are 

the ſaid image , as the diſtanck at which tluis way inimitably expreſſed. And ſince 
the ſecondary 1 image of he un 1s to be the prilmatic colours of clouds, lo. va- 
formed requires, which is * W {liding.  rioully compounded hertz, make  o-yoble 
the tube VEIL backwards, and for: and delighttul a phænomenon, it is ſur- 


wards. in the tube LMN 0. ot n of bins that no more regard is had thereto 
ed y painters, whole clouds (though near 


the fir Rage of the {un u will be {om 
cond image PQ, very large, 5 the lun) are ſeldom or neyer ſeen tinged or 
nous, and dittinct. * el with thoſe natural tintsand co- 
In this manner the ſun's face is viewed þ ours. See CLQUD, HALO and CORONA, 


at any time, without offence to weak Aerial TELESCOPE, is a dioptric teleſcope, 


eyes; and whateyer changes happen uſed without a tube, in a dark night; yg. for for 
re 


therein, may be duly obieived. The the uit of the tube is not only to 

ſpots (which make ſo rare an appearance the glaſſes, but alſo to make the Hos 
to the naked eye, or through a imallale- dark where the images of objects are 
ſcope in the common way) are here all ſormed. 

of them conſpicuous, and eaſy to be ob- rt Hogenius contr ived a teleſcope of this 


ood, and. in that is with other particulars for determining the 
a cbm mon reſractibg parallax and diſtance. of the ſun, more 


pendicularly on And reſracting his rays, are belt ſeen in 


re appear truly. round, well, de- 


the lame poll. I According to their various degrees of ra- 
This b. ing one, the tel hoe aud ball rity and denſity. But the beautiful co- 
are moved about in ſuch i anner as to ICurs of. the c louds ſurrounding the ſun, 


JOE ved under all their circumſtances” 62 ind for viewi 4 celeſtial bodies, b * 


beginning to appear, increaſe, divihon 0155 King the. object glals on the top of a 


dne into many, che uniting of many igto. long upright, pole, and direò ting its axis 


one, the magnitude, decieaſe, abolition, towards. any object by means of à ſilk line 


diſappearance, behind the ſun's diſkæ, Sc.. coming from the object. glaſs to the eye - 


5 : By th e ſolar teleſcope, we alſo view an glaſs below... 
.. eclipſe of the ſun to the belt advantage, We. hall here give the deſcri iption of one 


as havi ing it in our power by this means "if theſe ee On the top of a long 
to repreſent the ſun's face or dil as large pole, ar maſt, ab. (plate CCLXXIII. 


as we pleaſe, and eonſequently the eclipſe . 9 is fixed a board moveable up and 


ESE” 


proportionably conſpicugus-. Allo the down in the channel cd: e is a perpen- 


rn 


he aantit of the eclipſe; eltimated-3 in \acloſed in the tube 1, which is raiſed or 
r I N by means of the filk thread 71 ; 
1 alſo the moments of the be- gg is an endleſs rope; with a weight 55 


ding 19 * ngitude e of. The. lace : with is counterpoiled ; 4% is a ſtick faſtened to 


"Shan other thingy relating to. Ws... e 1; N z the ball and ſocket, by 


meEAT.s 


Fg 


— 


Circle ot the ſun's diſk may be l divided, dicular: arm fixed to it, and /. F is a tranſ- - 
by lines and circles drawn thereon, that 80 verle board that ſuppor ts the object. glaſs 


| pong, ddle, end thereof, for whereby the apparatus of the objects glas a 


* Ie e e 


* 92 . Hor — 
* 


pole of a proper height, w 


ASL 


means of which the object glaſy is move · 

able every way; and to 
there is added a weight z ſuſpended by a 
wire; (is a ſhert wire, to which the thread 


et is tied 3 & is the tube which holds the 
eye-glaſs 3 
$ a leaden bullet, and 7 a {pool to wind 
the thread on g 4 is pins for the thread ta 


pas through 1 x the reſt for the obſerver 


to Jean upon; and y the lantern, In 
this manner, teleſcopes have been con- 
er * bas. ” 
"here are ſeveral ways © ing a 
* W 8 


every 
Workman can readily employ. But as 


. unexperienced perſons cannot eaſily find 


out and follow an obje& with this fort of 
teleſeope, we ſhall ſhew how this may be 


eep it Ready 


q the ſtick fixed to this tube, 


( 311 1 


5 
* 


TEM 


the image of the object being painted, 


an aſſiſtant, that ſees it, may direct the 
tube of the eye-glais into its place : or, 


that the obſerver himiclf may lee it, he 


would have it "received upon a ring of 
tranſparent oiled paper, paſted upon a 
circular frame inſtead of paſteboard. 


TELESCOPE-SKELL, in ichthyology, the 
conic turbo, with plane, ſtriated, and 


very numerous ſpires.* See TuRBo. 


Tubes for TELESCOPES, See TuBs. 


TELESIN, a province of the kingdow of 


Algiers, in Africa, fituated on the con- 
tines of the empire of Morocco. 


TELGA, a eity of Sweden, in the pro- 
vince of 


Sunderland, fituated on the fouth- 
tide of the Meller-lake, twenty miles 
fouth-weſt of Stockholm. 


done by means of a ſmall machine placed TELLER, an officer of the exchequer, in 


upon a reſt @@ (bed. fig. 2.) and a vari- 
able rhombus made ot brats plates 56, 
wo of whoſe fides are produced, till they 
equal the tides of the rhombus, which is 
tixed at £ 

angle of the rhombus, there projects a 
mall axis about half an inch: on this 
axis is fixed the plate e, which upon a 
very {mall axis ſupports the tick and tube 
of the * 3 = the 45 is eoun - 
ter upon the axis # roper 
Na re *. Things x" Ns _ 
dered, to whatever place the obſerver 
ſhall move the object Flats, by the handle 
&, there it will remain at ref. | 
And for managing the object-glaſs, Nl. 
de la Hire contrived the machine repre- 
ſented, bed. fig. 3. where EF is an ob- 
long pieee of wood, of a convenient mag- 
vitude, to the ends of which are fixed 
two cylindrical faves G U, I K, to ferve 


as an axis then a bole is bored in a hne 


antient records caged” tallier ; there are 
four of theſe ofticers, whole duty is to 


receive all ſums due to the king, and to 


to the reſt. From the upper 


with this axis, for the wooden axis SIL M . 


to par through, with wo nuts 8, M. 


To the upper end, &, is fixed a Quare 45? x54. 
855 f TEMPERAMENT, among phyſicians, 


board AC, wh a circular 


| e in it to 
receive the objeQ-glaR; a 


to the bot. 


tom corners of this board are fixed tWo 


wooden rulers, which meet at N, where 
there is a pin, R; to which the blk 
tau ead for moving the object glass is tied, 
as much delow the line C Das the axis GK. 


ive the clerk of the pells a bill to charge 
tim therewith. They likewiſe pay all 
money due from the king, by warrant 
from the auditor of the receipt, and 
make weekly and yearly books, both of 
their receipts and payments, which they 
deliver ta the lord treafurer. 


TELLONIUM. See TUELONLUM. 
TELLICHERRY, a 


| town on the 
Malabar coat, in the hither India, thirty 


miles north of Callicut + ealt long. 752 


north lat. 12*. 4 


TELLINA, in ichthyology, a name given 


to thole ({pecies of muldies, which have 
equal extremities, and are of an oblong 


WG figure. See the article MYTULUS, 


LLUS. See the article Eax rA. 


TEMESWAER, the capital city of the 


Bannat of Temetwaer, lately annexed 
to Hungary, bxty miles north-ealt of 
Belgrade : eaſt long. 22“, north lat. 


devotes the fame with conſtitution ; or a 
certain habitude of the humours of the 


' human body, whereby it may de deno- 


which lies _ two tenter-heoks O, >. 
To keep off the dew from ihe odjeck - 


gal, the fame gentleman orders it to be 
meluded in a paſteboard tube, made of 
pungy paper, to luck up the humidity of 

air; and to find an vbjeR more rea- 
Qily, de prefſeribes a broad annulus of 
white paſteboard to de put over the tube 
that carries the ehe- glas; vpor which 


minated hot, cold, meiſt, dry, dilious, 
favguine, phlegmatic, melanchohe, Cc. 
See the article CONSTETUTLON, 

According to Boerbaave, moiſtening, 
dilutiug, and temperating fudſtances, are 


à proper diet for perfons of a bot and 
+ aerid temperament; and, on the con- 


wary, all beating things are prejudieial 
to them: whereas, in perſons of a cold 
and moiſt habit, juſt the reverſe of this 
obtains, Lo perions of a fanguineous 
temperament, evacuating and temperating 


med icincs 


2 & wes 1 


r 


TEM 


medicines are beneficial, and heating or 


draſtic ns things pernicious. 
an 


Perſons of a melancholy temperament 
are greatly injured by hot, drying, and 
acrid ſubltancesz whereas moutening, 
retrigerating, relaxing, emollient tub» 
ſtances, and ſuch as gently diſſolve with - 
out any acrimony, are beneficial to them. 
TEMPERAMENT in mulic, is the. rec- 
tifying or mending the imperfect con- 


cards, by transferring to them part of 


the beauties of the perfect ones. See the 
articles CONCORD and INTERYAL, 

In order to this, mukicians take a. me- 
dium between the two, Which they call 
a temperament. Suppoling then, one 
tone increaſed, and the others diminiſhed, 
by half a comma, we ſhould have our 
thirds major perfect. but fill, it is ne» 
ceſſary to examine, what fitths this ſup 
polition would give. Now it is evident, 


that a tone- major added to an ove, 


makes juſt too fifths, thus 1 K =2.= 
.3 x 3, But the tone here added is a tone 
major, and the tone we have aſſumed is 
a temperate tone, deficient from the tone 
major by halt a comma 3 hence the for 
of the two fifths, on this fuppoktion, 
will fall ort of the truth by + of a 
comma, and conſequently one fifth will 
de deficient by I of a comma. Which 
difference, although it be fenfible, yet 
- experience thews, that fiiths to ron og 
ed are tolerable. 
This is what is called the common or 
vulgar temperament, and contifts, as has 
deen ſaid, in diminittang the fifth by 1 
ot a comma, in preferving the third 
major per te&, and dividing it into two 
nal tones. Which deing ſuppoſed, it 
follows that the fourth muſt exceed the 
truth by + of a comma; that the thud 


minor will be deficient by the ame quan- 


tity 3 that the ſixth minor will de perfect, 
and the fixth major redundant by + of a 
comma z and laſtly, that the ſemitone 
major will exceed the truth by + of a 
comma. It we introduce chromatic notes, 
or flats and ſharps, the ſemitone minor 
will allo exceed the truth by k of a 
comma, and conkegquently the difference 
between the two ſemitones, or the dieks 
— — 
a Are te Mts pro- 
poled by diſſerent authors ; as that ot 31 
parts by Mr. Huygens; Mr. Sauver's of 
43> Mr. Heatling's of $0, and that of 12. 
TEMPERING / feel and: iron, the reo- 
. dexing thera either more ecmpact and 
dard, or foft and pliant, accordbeg as 


31191 


upon the wor 


firſt to a ſtra or 


8 E. M 6 | 132 i 
the different uſes for which they are want* 
ed may require. See IRON and STEEL+ 


This operation eonſiſts in plunging them, 


while red hot, into ſome liquor prepared 


for the N z ſometimes in pure wa- 


ter, as lockſmiths, Cc. which... ſeldom 
uſe any other : and ſometimes a com- 
poſition of divers juices, liquors, &c, 
is uſed z which, is various according to 
the manner and experience of the Work- 
man; as vinegar, mouſe- ear Water, the 
water oozing from broken glaſſes, foot, 
falt, oil, Sc, To harden and temper - 
engliſh, flemiſh, and ſwediſh ſteel, they 

mult have a pretty high heat given 
them, and then be ſuddenly quenched in 
water to make them hard: but ſpaniſh 


and venetian ſteel will require no more 


than a blood-red heat before it is 
quenched. - , | | 
It the ſteel be too hard or brittle far an 


edged tool, &c. take it down by rubbing 


a piece of grind tone or whet- ſtone hare 
work, to take off the black 
tcurt ; then brighten or heat it in the 
tire, and as it grows hotter, you wall fee . 
the colour change by degrees, coming 
hy ut 95 ir, thea 
to a darker gold colour, and at laſt to a 
blue colour. | g okay 
Chooſe ſuch of theſe colours as the work 
requires, then quench it 1 in the 
water. The hght-gold colour is for files, 
cold chiflels, and punches to punch iron 
and Reel : the dark gold-colour, for 
punches. to uſe on brals, &c. the blue 
colour gives the teraper for ſprings. 
The tempering of files and needles is per- 
formed after a peculiar manner. a 
The antievts appear to have had ſome 
better method of tempering, than any 
of the moderns are acquainted withal ; 


_ witnels their works in porphyry, a tone 


fo hard, that none of our tools make an 
unpreſſion upon it. 


TEMPLARS, or TEMPLERS, a religious 


order infituted at Jeruſalem, about the 
year 1118, Some religious gentlemen 
put them'elves under te government of 
the patriarch of Jeruſalem, renounced 
property, made the row of celibacy and 


Obedience, and lived hke canons re- 


gular. King Baldwin affigned the an 
aputment in bis palace. They had like- 
wiſe lands given them by the Ring, the 
patriarch, ang the nobility, for theic 
maintenance. At firk there were but 


vine of this order, and the two principal 
rſons were Hugo de P>gams, and 
5 offiy of St. 
18 82 


About nine 
years 


Omers. 


— reg 2 aA 5 . 


N 
1 
N 
1 


into tetraſtyle, proſtyle, ehe 


f 


: 
We 


| 45 „ * 0 E 8 
years after their inſtitution, a rule was 
ra 


wn up for them, and a white habit 


= 


_ afſigned them, by pope Honorius II. TaeMPLEs; in anatomy, a double 


1 afterwards, in the 
popedom of Eugenius III. they had red 


mark of diftinftion- 3 and in a ſhort 
time they were increaſed to about three 


hundred, in their \convent at Jeruſalem. | 
ey took the name of Knights TeMPoRALI1s, in anatomy. See the ar- 


They t It 
Ten 6 Wor their firſt houſe ſtood 


near the temple dedicated to our Saviour, TEMPORALITIES, the temporal 


at Jeruſalem. ' This orger, after having 
rformed many great "exploits againft 


the infidels, became rich and powerful 
All over Europe; but the __ abuſing 
their wealth and credit, fe | | | 
diſorders and irregularities. Many c1 mes TEMPORUM. 0554. 


into great 


and enormities being alledged againſt 


them, they were proſecuted in France, T 
1 and Spain x and at laſt, the pope, 


is bull of the 22d of May, 1312, 
given in the council of Vienna, pro- 
nounced the extinction of the order of 


Templars, and united their eftates to the 


order of St. John of Jeruſalem. 


TEMPLE. a general name for places of 
public worſhip, whether pagan, chriſtian, 


or otherwiſe. But the word, in a re- 
ſtrained ſenſe, is wſed to denote the 

laces, or edifices,- in which the pagans 
offered (acrifice to their falſe gods. Thus 


we hear sf the Temples of Jupiter, 


Apollo, Bacchus, Sc. They were built 


and adorned with all poſſible ſplendor 


and magnificence, partly out of reſpect 


to the gods, and partly to ereate an awe 
and reverence in the worſhippers: They 


were conſtructed in the manner which 
was thought moſt agreeable to the gods, 
to whom they were dedicated. Thus 
Jupiter, they thought, took moſt delight 


in pillars of the doric order; Bacchus in 


the jonic ; and Veſta in the corinthian : 


this rule, however, was not univerſally _ 


or. conſtantly obſerved. Temples were 
divided into two parts ; the one called 
Adytum, which was the inmoſt receſs of 


the building, and deemed {ſo ſacred, 


that none but the prieſts were allowed to 
enter into.it ; the other was open, and 
free to all, who came to pay worſhip. 
In the middle of the temples ſtood the 
images of the gods, on pedeſtals, raiſed 
above the height of the altar, and in- 
cloſed with rails. | W 


Temples, according to the number and 


difference of their columns, were divided 


periptere, diptere, pſeudo-qiptere, hy- 
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potion, and monoptere, temples. See 
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FRASTYLE, Sc. 55 
| le part of 
the head, reaching from the forehead: 


| | red and eyes to the two ears. Scçe HEA. 
, crofſes' ſewed upon their cloaks, as a TEMPORAL, a term generally uſed for 


feculat; as a diſtinction from eccleſiaſti- 


cal. Thus we ſay temporal lords, and 


ſpirituat or eccleſiaſtical lords. 


ticle CROTAPHIFTES:' | 
revenues 
of an eccleſiaſtie, ſuch as have been an- 
nexed to n and other 
great perſonages of this land, as oy 
c 


are barons'and lords of parliament, ſu 


as manors, lands, and lay fee . 3 
0 See the article 
nee,, WN 


ENAILLE, in fortification, a kind of 


outwork, reſembling a horn work, bus 
generally ſomewhat different, for inſtead 

of two demi-baſtrons, it bears only in 
ſront a re: entring angle betwixt the ſamę 


wings without ffanks; and the tides are 


parallel. See the artictes Fx If Ic 
TION and HoRN-Wokkx. E 9 
'Fenaille double or: flanked, is a work, 


To 


whole front conſiſts. of four faces, makin 
two re entring angles, and three ſaliant ; 


the wings or ſides of this work being in 


like manner correſpondent in the front 


of the gorge. See the article GRG. 


Tenaille ſimple, a work having its front 


formed by two faces, which make a re- 


entring angle, the les running direg ly 


parallel from the head to the gorge. 
Tenaille of the place, is that Which is 


comprehended between the points of two 


neighhouring baſtions ; that is to ſay, 
the curtain, the two flanks that are 


raiſed on the cus tain, and the two ſides 
of the baſtions which fare one another; 


fo tha; it is the ſame with what is other- 
wile-called the face of the fortreſs. See 


the article BAS Tio, Sc. | 

Tenaille of the fols, is a low work raiſed 
before the curtain in the middle of the 
foſs : n; is of three ſorts ; the firſt is com- 


poſed of a curtain, two flanks and two 


faces ; the rampart: of the curtain, in- 
cluding the parapet and talus, is but five 
fathom thick, but the K of the 


flanks and faces is ſeven. ſecond is 


compoſed only of two faces made on the 
lines of defence, whoſe rampart and faces 
are parallel. The third ſort differs from 


is parallel to the curtain of the place. 
All three ſorts are good, and cannot be 
4 11975 15 F T3 Eile Pars 4 The rr . burt F 
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hurt. by the beſiegers cannon, till they 
are maſters of the covert way, and have 
planted their canon there. ee Foss. 
All tenailles are deſective in this reſpect, 


that they are not flanked or defended, te- tender of rent made to ſuve 
wards their in ward or dead angle; be- 


cauſe the height of the parapet hinders 
" ſeeing down before the angle, ſo that 
the enemy can lodge himſelf there under 
covert: wherefore tenailles are never 
made but when they want time to make 
% gat ts 
TENANT, one that holds lands or tene- 
ments of ſome lord, or landlord, by rent, 
fealty, &c. There are ſeveral ſorts of te- 
nants, as tenants in fee, tail, for life, 
years, or at will. There are alſo joint- 
tenants, tenants in common. See the 
article JOINT-TENANT, GG. 
Tenant to the præcipe, is the perſon 
againſt whom the writ of præcipe is to be 
brought in tuing out a common recovery. 
See the article PRECIPE. , 5 
TENANT, or TENAN, in heraldry. See the 
article SUPPORTER. . 104 
TENAR, in anatomy, See THENaAR., * 
TENBURY, a market-town of Wor- 
ceſterſnire, fifteen miles north-welt of 
89Jddd%⏑/%/çꝙUu 3 05 210 
TEN BV, a port- town of Pembrokeſhire, 


ſituated on Briſtol channel: weſt long. 


4 45), north l . 
TENCH, in ichthyology, the engliſh name 


of a ſpecies of the cy prinus, of a purpliſh. 


black colour; with an even tail; its 


length is generally about ten or eleven” 


inches, its breadth about three, and its 
thickneſs more than two; but it lome- 
times grows to an immoderate large 
"ſize, See the article CY PRIX Us. 
For the method of fiſhing for tench. See 
the article. FISHING, 1 
TENDE, a town of Piedmont, in Italy, 
twenty ſive miles north-eaſt of Nice. 
TENDER, in law, ſignifies carefully to 
offer, or eircumſpectly endeavour the per- 
formance of a thing; as to tender rent 
is to offer it at the dime and place when 
and where it ought to be daft, which is 
done to ſave the penalty of a bond or 
obligation, before action is brought 
thereon. A ten ler of rent on anx part 


of the land occupied, or at any time of 


the lalt day of payment, will ſave the 
proviſo, or condition for that time, 
whether the landlord does accept of it 
or not; and yet though the rent be duly 


_ © tendered, the landlord may afterwards 


f LT. 07 * 1 g ; « 2 
bring action of debt; but he cannot re- 
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cover any damages, for in that cafe dd 


tenant's. tender 


: but does not, debar. the. landlord off his 


rent; but it muſt be obſerved;/thatia 


muſt be of the whole rent — 
any deduction, on account of the tates, 
Sc. unleſs it be ſo agreed betwyint the 
landlord and tenant; for ſtoppage is no 
payment in law. Where a tender is of 


money due on a bond, it muſt be ['made” 


to the perſon of the obliges on the day 
appointed; nevertheleſs, if the obliger 
TENDER, a ſmall ſhip, in che ſerviceof 
men of war, for carr ings men; 
viſions, or any thing elſe that — vac 
TENDONS, are White, firm, and tena- 
cious parts, continuous to the muſcles, 
and uſually forming their extremities. 
When the fibres of which they: are com- 
oſed, expand themſelves into a mem 
brane; they are called Aponeuroſes. See 
the article MusCLE, | Ar 
Tendo Achillis, is a large tendon; om 
ed by the union of the tendons of the 
tour exterior muſcles of the foot; it 
is ſo called, becauſe the fatal wound 
whereby Achilles is faid to haue been 
Hain, Was given there. TY 
Tn Jum _ in the r 
church, performed „ Wedneſda 
Thurſday, and Friday, In Paſſion Week, 
at which time, neither flowers nor ima- 
ges are allowed to be ſet upon che altars, 
but they muſt be covered with purple. 
TENE BRIO, the flinking | 
tural hiſtory, a genus of 'inſe&s, the 
antennz of which are ſlender, oblong, 
and filiform; the elytra are juined to- 
gether, and there are no interior wings. 
ENE DOs, one of the kmallelk idan . of 
the Archipelago, ſituated near the ub, 
of leſſer Afia, weſt of the ruins of Troy, 
eaſt long. 27% north lat. 393 %/½ſÜ]ꝶͥ 
TENEMENT, properly ſignifies a houſe; 
but in a larger ſenle it is taken for any 
houſe, land, rent, or other thing, hi 
a perſon holds of another. jan 
TENEMENTARY- LANDS; ſuch as are held 
by the tenant, diſtinguiſhed by that name 
from the demeſne land of the lord, 
called inan. Hor iv 
TRNEMENTIS LEGATTIS; a writ that an- 
tiently lay to the city af London, or ane 
other] corporation, where, according to 
che old cuſtom, men might deviſe tete · 
ments, as well as goods and chattels, 
77... res dy 
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*by whelr daft will; For the determining of 
.anycomroverly relating thereto, and Ur 
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Krall fort of worms, which uſually inſet 
e rectum, and occahon, a, conupual 


c itching and tickling there; the abule of I 
PENENTIBUS l Assfs A NH onre- n ing medicines. Much riding 27 
anne s writ which/ties for” the perſon ill "alſo lometimes occaſion. it. Ses 5 
:20&whom-a diſſeiſor has aliened the land, PR OLPASUs, HAMORRKHOD, '. " Yn v4 
whereof! he diſſeiſed another; that he be 'As the teneſmus is merely a ſym omatic » 4 
not arreſted for the damages awarded on 'dfteale, the primary di ſorder is ; rſt to be | 10 
zune alle, if che difſefor has wherewith examined, and treated in order to a cure; " 
e dem himſelf." e „ thus, when it is occaſioned by aſcarides, 
*EENERIF; one of the largeſt of the worm medicines are to be given, and =" 
Ocean: welt long: 15 *Horth lat. 28, "when the worms are by this means de- N 
being about 20 miles in circumference. ſtroyed, the tenelmus, which was no 41 
It is a fruitful iſland, abounding in corn, more than a ſymptom, naturally ceaſes. 2 
ins and oil, though pretty much in- In general, the regimen, and method of 0 
-cumbered with mountains: «oF which tie = cure proper in a teneſmus, are the fame bs 
moſt remarkable is that called the mo. with "thoſe preſcribed in à dyſentery; 4 
1 . of: Tenerif, being one ef the higheſt great relief is afforded by a fomentation 
mountains in the World, in the form of“ of warm milk, in which elder flowers 
1 a -loaf;' the white top whereof may have heen boiled, as alſo by a clyſter of 
| _ be ſeenat fea; upwirds'of one hundred - - mutton-broth, or an emollient clyſter, 
ji 6 miles. ernten et es D ! F 5 | & in which earth- worms have bern boited... | 
* , *"FENES,-a'province-of the kingdom 'of The medicines, at preſent, generally uſed” 21 
1 - Algiers, in Afri aa for the cure of a teneſmus, are thele fol- 
 TENESMUS; in medicine, a name given lowing: Take of pulvis fanftus. and 
| - by medical writers, to a complaint which rhübard, each one ſcruple; of-the oil of 
| - 58 a Sontiaual deſire of going to ſtool, cinnamon, one drop; of london lauda- 85 
bunt without any ſtool being ready to de num, half a grain; and of the ſyrup of 
9 vaided. This is uſually attended with + violets, a ſufficient quantity for making 
| ſome tumour, ſometimes with a very into a bolus, to be taken in the morning, 
©  exonſiderableonein the part. This is pro- and repeated as the fituation of the + 
periy no primary diſeaſe, but merely a tient requires; at night, a ; paxegoric | 
_ tymiptomatic{one;7 and differs in degree may be exhibited, and Ayſters afterwards k 
- according tothe diſcaſe'on' which it is an uſed; for which purpoſe, take of whey, . 
Attendant. Signs of it are a titillation or mutton-broth, four ounces ; of canar a 
and itching about the anus, attended 3 ä 


- with a violent burning pain, and a deſire 
- of compreſſing and vofding ſomething, 
and this attended uſually with no excre- 
ment, or only a pulpous or mucous 

matter, and very often a prolapſus ani, or 
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happens often to people labouring under 
. he#thorrhoidal ditorders, Aperialf when 
the diſeharges attending them do not ſuc- 

. eeed regularly, though nature gives all 
the neceſſary motions for their excretion. 
It alſo: to people who are ſubject 

to void an acrid and bilious matter by 
ſtool, and not un ntly to thoſe who 
have a ſtone in the bladder. Women in 
the latter part of their time in going 
with child, have alſo very oſten ter- 


_  trelling 3+ this happens to them from the 
.: preſſing of the uterus, wich its burden, 
upon the rectum and hzmorrhoidat veins, 
22 of a teneſmus, beſides'th6ſe 
already mentioned, are the aſcarides, a 


falling down of the rectum This diſeaſe 


ride fits of it, attended with conſiderable 


wine, two ounces; of gum arabic, half 
an ounce; of gum tragacanth, one dram; 
and of crude opium, two grains; make 
into a clyſter, to be injected twice or thrice 
a day, afterwards continue the following 
medicine for ſome time : Take. of the- 
confection of Fracaſtorius, without honey, 
one ſcruple ; of ſperma ceti, fifteen grains 
© of the ſpecies hyacintliz, japan earth, 
red coral, and american bole, each eight 
grains; of the oil of nutmegs, one drop; 
and fyrup' of red roles, a ſufficient quan- 
"ey Tee mk BO. 0 
twice a day, in a ſmall quantity of the 
tincture of red roſes. In a teneſmus, the 
laſt refuge is to opiates. 
TENE T, or TENENT, apa 
dogma, or doctrine, 'ofeſſed by ſome 
divine, philoſopher, &c. 4 75 
TENNE, rENux, or, TAWNY, in he- 
raldry, a bright colour,made of red and 
i = mixed; ſometimes alſo 1 7 | 
bruſk, and expreſſed in engraving, by 
thwart, or diagonal ſtrokes or hatches, 
W — begin · . 


rticularopinion, 


TEN I 3733 TEN 


beginning from the, ſiniſter chief, Jike " ſubſtance, true intent and meaning of 's i 
3 py are, and marked with the letter, T. deed, or other writing. See ggg, We. = 
Is the coats of all below the degree of "TENSE, 71g, in grammar an zue Ven wn 


'* "Robles, it is called tenny 3 but in choſe © of. verbs, hereby they are made to ſig- i 


= 
o 
a 


of nobles, it is called hyacinth; arid in me... or diſtinguiſh; the circumſtance of [ 
| princes coats, the dragon's head. See time, in what they affirm, See Vern. 1 
plate CCLXXIV. fg. 3. _ There are only three ſimple. tenſes i 
ITENON, in building, Ge. the ſquare end or times; the preſent, as am, 1 love; | 
of a piece of wood, or metal, diminiſhed the preterit, as a:mav1, I bawe lowed; and 9 
by one third of its thickneſs, to be re- the future, as amabo, J Hall or avill i. 
ceived into an hole in another piece, called love. See PRESENT, @c, FP 


a mortiſe, for- the jointing or faſtening But, as in the reterit, one may ſay ſha _— | 
the two together. It is made in various the thing is but Juſt now Cone orandefi- WM 
* forms, ſquare, dove-tailed for double nitely, that it was done ; hence, in moſt 
mortiſes, and the licke. _ .,, latguages, thereare two ſorts of preterits 
" TENOR, or Tzxovr,, the purport or or piſt tenſes ; the one definite, which 


＋ 


content of a writing or inſtrument in 


law, Sc. An action of debt brought I bave ſaid, I have done, I bawe : 
upon a judgment in an inferior court, the other © Agar done indeterminatel 
Were the defendant pleads, aul tiel re- and is for 6 1 
cord, no ſuch 080 a tenor thereof aoriſt, as [wwrote, Iabent, & c. See Ron is r. 1 
only ſhall be certified; and it likewiſe is IMPERFECT, PLUSQUAMPERFECT,&c. Wi 
the fame on certioraris. A tenor of a libel TENT, in ſurgery, a roll of lint worked 
haas been held to be a tranſcript of it. into the ſhape of a nail, 'with a broad flat 
-TENoR, or TeNoRE, in muſic, the firſt * bead. Tents differ in thickneſs. and 
mean, or middle part, or that which is length, according to the ſize of the wound 
the ordinary pitch of the voice, 'when for which they are intended, [as aj 
neither raiſed to a treble, or lowered to 
2a baſs, The tenor is commenly marked 
in thorough baſs with the letter T. This 
is that part which almoſt all grown per- 
© ' ſons can ſing ; but as ſome have a greater 


article BaRITONO, S. 
TENOR, or TENORIS TA, is alſo uſed for 
a perſon Who ſings the tenor part in con- 
78 = alſo, for any inſtrument proper to 
play it. P 
TENORE INDICTAMENTt 'MITTENDO, thorax or abdomen; (ibid. ſetter 0); 
in law, a writ for the removing of a for the tents we now deſcribe, are 
| record of an indictment, and the proceſs chiefly uſed to keep open wounds that 
thereon out of another court, into the penetrate into the cavity of the thorax or 

'  king's-beneh, ' It is uſual in theſe caſes abdomen, in order to make way for the 

: to certify'the record it{elf, except it be proper diſcharge of blood, matter, Cc. 

from London, by virtue of the city There is a third ſort of tents, Which ſerve 
r ES, not only to keep open, but to enlarge, 
' TenoORE PRESENTIUM, 'by the tenor of by degrees; the mouth of any wound or 
: theſe preſents,” in law, is taken for the ulcer, which ſhall be thought too frat ; 
CPP Cc 
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TEN 


this means, a free pag 
be RG for the blood: and matter that 
"were confined, and that 18 medicines 


* © Vhat,” may 


may find a more readya 


"Im a certain manner; or NY: 
ventidn, calamus Aromhaticns, Ce. for. 


ed,” dilate 


wound 


c lips of 1 
TETRA 


Ten, and ſet them ſquare. _ 


'T 3124 . 


ittance. Theſe 4 


” tents are made either of f ſponge, . 20 


1 bſtances imbibe the matter Which 
. to 5 bein 57 en- 
e 


ER, a 3 5 uſed in the cloth . 
ure, to ſtretch out the pieces of 
_ eloth, ſtuff, Ge, or only to make them 


* 1s s uſually og of [ns feet and A half . 


It, and, for 
. Bi I6n 


: thole 15 
n 


lower crols- 


© Found requilite, to be fixed at any beight 
"4p rag" of pins. Along the crols- _ 


v5 = 


" from fpace to ſpace. 


TENT RDEN, a 29 1 of Kent, 


twenty miles ſouth-weſt of Canterbury. 
FENTHRED®O, in natural hiſtory, a ge- 


N nu of the hymenoptera claſs of inſects, 

© the female having a ſerrated point or 
0 weapon. at. the tail: the worm produced 
. "oh the egg has ſeveral feet. The ſpecies 
Fr us have been generally con- 


founded with the ichneumon. See the 


705 55 NEUMON. , | 
in law, fignifies the manner 


1 lands or tenements are held, or 
x ie Fervice that the tenant owes ta his 
55 : it like wiſe denotes the eſtate in the 
„Tenures were antiently divided in- 


15 "20 the following: eſcuage j 


114 


night's ſervice. and chivalry ; when 
lands were held of the king, or meſne- 
war 
186 tenure ; land held o the lord of the 
ough, at a certain rent. Villenage, 


\ otherwiſe termed baſe- tenure ; whereby 05 


the tenant was bound to do all inferior 


N . commanded 1 the lord. Grand- 


lerfezuty ; lands held by honorary ſer- 
Vices at the king's coronation. . Petit- 
, Herjeanty ; lands held of the king, to con- 
ribute yearly ſome ſmall thing towards 
HS wars tz Frankalmoine; that tenure by 
Which lands were held by. 'aeclefiaſtics, i in 
bee and perpetual alms. Socage tenure; 


length, exceeds. that of 
| piece of cloth. It conſiſts of 
4 me 0 Wen wood, placed like 
fo form the barriers of a ma- 
.piece or 
wood any 1 raiſed or lowered, as is 


„ terms on reſerved rents. 


Doeh the upper and under one, are hock- 
ed nails, called. tenter-hooks, driven in 


that is, lane 
Deich dy the ſervice of the ſhield, and there - 


dy the tenant. was, at his own expence, _ . 
E to follow his lord into the wars. 


— . 


Bur- 


* 
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8. where lands are held by. tenants, to plow _ 
_ their lord's land, and rform other offi- 
| 2 of huſbandry, at their own expence. 
But all theſe antient tenures and ſervices 


| cage. 
| The oy tenures at pr dent 9 5 2 
fümple; ; which is an abſolute tenure of 
lands to a man and his heirs for ever. 
Fee tail; a limited fee, to a perſon and 
the heirs of his bedy begotten. Cui teſy- 
tenure; ; where a man having . a 
Woman ſeiſed in fee, Cc. has iſſue born 
alive bv her, in which cale, after her 
death, the huſband is tenant by the cur- 
tely of England. Tenure in dower; is 
.. where a widow holds, for her life, ; A third 
part of her huſband's Iand, whereof be 
Vas ſeiſed in fee at any time during the 
coverture. There is 10 a tenure for life, 
or years, "when lands are held for: thoſe 
Copyhold- 
tenure, is a holdin for lives, or in fee, 
at the will of the lord, according to the 
e of the manor. 
EPID, a term uſed by. writers on mineral 
Waters, Fc. to expreſs ſuch of them as 
have a leſs ſenſible cold than common 
Water. See MINERAL WATER. 
TERAMO, a town of Italy, in the king- 
dom of Naples, and territory of Abruz- 
205 forty-two. miles ſouth of Loreto 


ceeuaſt longit. 15%, and north lat. 42 40 


TERCERA, one of the largeſt of the Azo- 
res or Wektern-iſlands, ft ue in the 
foe ee ocean: welt-lon, 2$*, and north 
at | 
TERRE BIN Tus. the TURPENTINE= 
_ TREE, See the article TURPENTINE. 
'TERES, in anatomy, a name given to two 
muſcles of the arm; one is called teres 
major, and is one of the depreſſor muſcles, 
Re has its origin at the lower angle of 
ula, and its termination three 
Ba 4 the head of the humerus: 
the other is called teres minbr, being one 
the abductor-muſcles, and having its 
origin at the inferior coſta of the ſcapula; 
this, together with the infraſpinatus, 
properly forms one conjunt muſcle, hav- 
ing, at the extremity, only a ſingle ten- 


don, which is inſerted into the poſterior 


part gf the neck of the humerus. ö 

Ks ERGIFOETUS-PLANTs, ſuch as bear 
their ſeeds on the backſides of their leaves: 

ſuch are all the capillary plants. SET 

TERGOWISCO, the capital of Walla- 
_ Chia, in european Turky, eighty miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Her manſtat in nia: | 
eaſt * 26 30% north lat, 4 4 35. 
ERKI, 


T ER [ 3125 1 - San 


' TERKI, a port towen of Eireaſſia, in Ala,  neſday after Eaſtgr-week, and ends the 


— 


e 


4 ſituated on x river of the ſame name, near week before Kahn po Trinity. term i 
' the Caſpian ſex: eaſt lon. 52%, and north begins the Wedneſay after Trinity-fun- = 
n "Int $4" e 8  - day, and ends the Friday after the com- | 
: TERM, terminus, in general, ſignifies mencement. Michselnias-term begins 
: much the fame with boundary or limit. Oct. ro; and ends Dec. 16. | ; 
' See BOUNDARY and Ltur. Seottifh TERMS. In Scotland, Candlemas» 
F Tzau, in law, is generally taken for a li- term begins Jan. 23, and ends Feb. 12, 
8 mitation of time or eſtate; as a leaſe for Whitſuntide-term begins May ag. and 
| term of life, or years, which is deemad ends June 15. Lammas-term begins 
a chattel real. See CHATTEL. | July 20. and ends Aug. 8. Martinmas- 
L Term, however, is more particularly uſ- term begins Nov. 3. and ends Nov, 29, 
a ed for that time wherein our courts of Tenn, in grammar, denotes ſome word 
juſtice are open; in oppoſition to which, or expreſſion of a . 3 

the reſt of the year is called vacation. TERM in the arts, or TERM of art, is a 


There are four of theſe terms in a year, 
viz. 1. Hilary term, which begins on 
Jan. 23. but if that is a Sunday, the 


next day, and ends on Feb. 12. 2. Eaſter- 
term, which begins the Wedneſday fort- 
night after Eafter- 

Monday next after Aſcenſion- day. 3. 
Trinity-term, which begins on eb firſt 
Friday after Trimmity-ſunday, and ends 
the Wedneſday fortnight after. 4. Mi- 
chaelmas term, which begins on Nov. 6. 
and ends the 28th of the ſame month. 

It has been held, that courts do not ſit 
except in term · time, as to giving of judg- 
ments, Sc. and in every term there are 
four bor der rein ev ed; that is, the 
eſſoin · day, the day of exceptions, the day 
of return of writs, and day* of appear- 
ance. 
to begin, when one judge fits in each of 
the courts' of Weſtminſter, in order to 
take and enter effoins : but it is not till 


three days afterwards, that all the judges 


ſit for the diſpatch of bufineſs. There 


are likewiſe different returns in different 


terms, ſome having more, ſome fewer : 


and as, in the king's bench, all returns are 
to be made on ſome particular day of the 
week in each term, care muſt be taken not 


to make che writs out of that court, re- 
turnable on a non · judicial day, as Sun- 
day, All-ſaints, Sc. See RETURN. 
ord- TgRMuS. Hilary, or lent- term, be- 
ins on Jan. 14. and ends the Saturday 
8 kaltes Palm ſunday. Eaſter term begins 
the tenth day after Eaſter, and ends the 


Thurſday before Whit- ſunday. Trinity- 
term begins the Wedneſday after Trinityj- 


ſunday, and ends after the act, ſooner or 


day, and ends the 


On the effoin-day tlie term is ſaid 


word which, beſides the literal and po - 
pular meaning which it has, of may have 
in eommon language, bears a further and 
peculiar meaning in ſome art or ſeience. 


TERM, in logic. A propoſition is ſaid to 


conſiſt of two terms, i. e. two prinei 
ani eſſential words, the ſubject, and the 
attribute. See PROPOSITION, | 


TERMs of an equation, in algebra, are the 


ſeveral names or members, of which it is 
compoſed, and ſuch as have the ſame un- 
known letter, but in different powers or 


degrees: for if the ſame unknown letter 


be found in ſeveral members in the ſame 
degree or power, they ſhall paſs but for 
one term. | 


As, in this equation, 3 


the three terms are xx, ax, and 
Moreover, in this, x* + x3 + -*+W 
| ng 


4A o ; the terms are x4, 


Ks, e x, and yy, Where 


ab 


5s and /? x, are the ſame terms; and 
c 


rs „ 
the firſt term in any equation muſt he that 


Where the unknown root hath the higheſt 


dimenſions; and that term which han 
the root in it, of one dimenſion of power 


lower, is called the ſecond term, and 


ſo on. 


TERmMs of proportion, in mathematics, are 


ſuch numbers, letters, or quantities, as 
are compared one with another. q 
Thus, if 7453535 then 4; $95 & - 

N „ 
or 2, 4, 8, 16, are called the terms; a 
being the firſt term, ò the ſecond term, &c. 


% 


TERMS, or COURSES, in medicine, the 
tion pleaſe. Michaelmas-term begins on menſes, or women's monthly purgations, 
Oct. 10. and ends Dec. 17. See the articles MENSES. 

Cambridge TERMS. Lent-term begins on TERMINALIA, in antiquity, feaſts ce- 

Jan. 13. and ends the Friday before Palm-  lebrated' by the Romans, in honour of 

 tunday, Eafter term begins the Wed- the 55 Terminus. 
| | 18 


later, as the vice chancellor and convoca- 


Varro 


* 


r 

| . - Yarro is of opinion this feaſt took its 
name from its being at the term or end of 
1 the year: but Feſtus is of a different 
ſentiment, and derives it from the name 

of the deity in whoſe honour it was held. 
TERMINATION, terminatio, in gram- 
mar, the ending of a word, or laſt ſyl- 
jable thereof. See WoRD and SYLLABLE. 
It is the different termination of one and 
the ſame words on different occaſions, 
that conſtitute the differentcaſes, numbers, 
tenſes, and moods, Sc. See CAsE, Nuu- 

BER, Cc. | 
FERMINI, of TerMoOLE, a town of 


„ 
« 


dom of Naples, ſeventy miles north-eaſt 
_ bf the city of Naples. 
TERNATE, the moſt northerly of the 
Molucca or Clove- iſlands, in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Dutch. 1 
TERNATEA, in botany, a plant, othet- 
- wiſe called clitoria, See CLITORIA. 
TERNI, a town of Italy, ſubje& to the 


RRA, EARTH, in geography and aſtro- 
nomy. See the article EARTH. | 
TERRA FIRMA, in geography, is ſome- 
times uſed for a continent, in contradiſ- 

tinction to iſlands. . 

Thus Aſia, the Indies, and ſouth Ame- 
rica, are uſually diſtinguiſhed into terra 

_ * firmas and iſlands. 


+ veſſels are ſaid to go terra a terra, when 
they never go far from the coaſts. 
The phraſe is alſo applied, in the ma- 
© Hept, to horſes which neither make cur- 
Fets nor balotades, but run ſmoothly on 
the ground, on a preſſed gallop, only mak- 
: ing little leaps or riſings with the fore ſeet. 
ERA DEL FocGo, an iſland of fouth Ame- 
lea, from which it is ſeparated from the 
fireights of Magellan. 
Triaz rilivs, SON OF THE EARTH, a 
.__ Rudentof the univerſity of Oxford, for- 
merly appointed, in public acts, to make 


members thereof, to tax them with any 
growing corruptions, &c. , | 
*FERRACE, or TERRas, a walk or bank 


a due elevation, for a proſpect. 
Walk ; as alſo to balconies that | dr pack 
*TERRACINA, a town of the Campania 
welt of Gaieta. a 


*FERRAQUEOUS, in geography, an ap- 
pellation giten to dur globe, becauſd 


F 


the province of Capitanate, in the king- 


pope, forty · ſix miles north-eaſt of Rome. 
En 


Tus 4 TERRA. Gallies, and other 


© Jeſting and ſatyrical ſpeechs againſt the 


of earth, raiſed in a garden or court, to 


of Rome, in Italy, ſeventeen miles north- 


TER | 
conſiſting of land and water. See the 
articles EARTH and SEA. NN 

TERRE-PLEIN, in fortification, denotes 
the horizontal ſuperficies, or. top, of the 
rampart, between the inferior talus and 
the banquette. It is thus called, as ly- 
ing nearly level, with only a little ſlope 

inwardly, to bear the recoil of the can- 
non. See RAM PART. 5 

TERRE-TEN ANT, in law, the perſon who 
hath the actual poſſeſſion of the land: 
thus, if a freeholder lets out his freehold 
to another, to be poſſeſſed and occupied 


tenant. See the article TENA UT. 
TERRELLA, uinpeſn, an appellation given 
to a load-ſtone, when turned into a ſphe- 
rical figure, and is placed ſo, that its poles 
and , equator, Cc. correſpond to the 
poles and equator of the world; as be- 
ing a juſt repreſentation of the great mag- 
netical globe which we inhabit. See the 
article MaGNET. + — 
Such a terrella, if nicely poiſed and 
placed in a meridian, it was imagined, 
Would turn about its axis once in twenty- 
four hours; but experience has ſhewed 
this to be a miſtake. 3 
TERRESTRIAL, ſomething pattaking 
of the nature of earth, or belonging to 
the globe of the earth: thus we ſay, the 
terreſtrial globe, line, &c. See the ar- 
ticles GLOBE, EARTH, LINE, Sc. 
TERRIER, a book, or roll, wherein the 
ſeveral lands, either of a private perſon, 
or of a town, college, church, &c. are 
deſcribed. It ſhould contain the number 
of acres, and the fite, boundaries, tenants 
names, Sc. of each piece or parcel. 
TERRIER is alſo uſed for a ſmall hound, 
to hunt the fox or badger ; ſo called, 
| becauſe he creeps into the ground, as 
the ferrets do into the coney-burrows, 
.after he fox, Sc. See HUNTING. 
TERRING, a market-town of, Suſſex, ſi- 
tuated on the Engliſh channel, twenty 
miles eaſt of Chicheſter. 
TERRIS, Boris, ET CATALLIS R- 
TRAHENDIs, Sr. a writ which lies for 
a clerk, to recover his lands, goods, and 
chattels, formerly ſeiſed, after clearing 
himſelf of a felony. | 


ERRACE is allo applied to the roofs of TERRISs ET cafalLts RETENTIS vi- 
houſes that are flat, and whereon one may | 


TRA DEBITUM LEVATUM, a judicial 
writ brought for reſtoring of lands or 
goods to a debtor, that is diftrained above 

the amount of the debt due. , 

TERR1S LIBERANDIS, a writ that lies for 
a perſon convicted on an attaint; fo 


bring tlie proceſs beſgie- the king, _ w 


by him, this perſon is called the terre- 
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take a fine for his impriſonment, to deli- 


ver him his lands again, and releaſe him 
of the ſtrip and waſte. 

TERRITORY, in geography, denotes an 
extent or compaſs of land, within the 
bounds, or belonging to the juriſdiction, 


of any ſtate, city or, other ſubdiviſion of 


a country. 

TERROMUEN, a town of Artois, in the 
french Netherlands, fituated on the river 
Lis, fix miles ſouth of St. Omers. 

TERTIAN, in medicine, an ague, or in- 
termitting fever, the fits of which return 
every third day; that is, there are two 
fits in three days, the day intervening be- 
ing without any fit at all. 

A regular tertian is attended with the fol- 
lowing ſymptoms : at firſt, the head 
aches, the limbs ſeem weary, there is a 
pain in the loins about the firſt vertebræ 
of the back, which tends towards the epi- 
gaſtrium, with a painful ſenſation of a 


tenſion in the hypochondria, and coſtive- 


neſs: then comes on a coldneſs of the ex- 
ternal parts, eſpecially of the noſe and 


ears, a ſtretching, yawning, ſnivering, 


and ſhaking, fometimes ſo much as to 
make the bed tremble under them; the 
pulſe is ſmall, contracted, and weak; 
ſometimes the patient is troubled with 
thirſt ; then follows a nauſea, with a 
fruitleſs reaching to vomit : and to theſe 
ſymptoms there tucceeds an anxious burn- 
ing and dry heat, which pervades the 
whole body ; the pulſe becomes full and 
quick, the reſtleſſneſs increaſes, the 
breathing is more difficult, and the pa- 
tient, with his eyes almoſt cloſed, begins 
to talk a little wildly. However, the du- 
ration of the fit is uncertain, continuing 
ſometimes ten or eleven hours, and ſome- 
times twenty-four. 
As to the method of cure, it differs but 
little from that recommended for quar- 
' tans, See the articles QUARTAN and 
INTERMITTENT, 

TERTIATE a great gun, in gunnery, is 
to examine the thickneſs of the metal at 
the muzzle, whereby to judge of the 
ſtrength of the piece, and whether it be 
ſufficiently fortified or not. This is uſu- 
ally done with a pair of calliber-compaſ- 
ſes, and if the piece be home-bored, the 


diameter leſs by the height, divided by 2, 


is the thicknels at any place. 
TERVEL, a city of Arragon, in Spain, 

ſituated on the river Guadalavira, ſe- 
venty- five miles touth of Sarragoſſa: 

welt long. 10 20', north lat. 4035 
TERVERE, a port-town of the united 


Netherlands, ſituated on the north-eaſt 
coaſt of the iſland of Walcheren, four 


miles north-eaſt of Middleburg. 
TERUNCIUS, in roman antiquity, a very | 


ſmall braſs-coin. See Coix. 


TESCHIN, a city of Sileſia, twenty-five 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Troppau: eaſt long. 


189, and north lat. 499. 50%. 


TESSELATED PAVEMENTS, thoſe of 


rich moſaic work, made of curious ſquare 
marbles, bricks, or tiles, called teſſelæ, 


from their reſembling dice. SeeMosaic, 
.TESSIN, a river of Italy, which, taking 


its riſe in the Alps, runs through the 
country of the Gritons and the lake Mag- 
gior; and then, turning ſouth-eaſt thro? 
the Milaneſe, paſſes by Pavia, and falls 
into the Po, a little below that city. 


TEST, in metallurgy, a veſſel of the na- | 


ture of the coppel, uſed for large quanti- 
ties of metals at once. See COPPEL. 
Teſts are uſually a foot and a half broad 
and are made of wood-aſhes, got prepar- 
ed with ſo much care as for coppel- making, 
and mixed with finely powdered brick- 
duſt ; theſe are made into the proper ſhape 
either by means of an earthen veſſel of 
proper dimenſions, or only an iron- ring. 
To make them in the füt manner, an 
earthen veſſel is to be procured, not glaz- 


ed within, and by its depth and breadth | 


proportioned to the quantity of metal to 
be worked: the inſide of this veſſel is 
to be well moiſtened with fair water, that 
the aſhes to be put into it may adhere the 
better. Put into this veſſel, thus prepared, 
the aſhes and brick-duſt before-mention=. 
ed, and firſt moiſtened either with water 
alone, or with water with a little white of 
anegg mixedinit: let the quantity of this 
be ſo much as will half fill the veſſel, then 
preſs the maſs with a wooden indented 
peſtle ; or, if not for a very large teſt, 


with a wooden cylinder only of an inch 


thick: when thus preſſed down, add 


freſh aſhes, and preſs them in a ſecond 


time, as in the making of coppels, and 


repeat this addition of treſh aſhes till the 
earthen veſſel is nearly full; then remove 
the ſuperfluous aſhes with an iron-ruler, 
and let the inequalities remaining at the 
border, be ſmoothed with a wooden ball 
rolled round about. This done, you are 
to cut the cavity with a bowed iron, that 
you may have a broad ſpherical ſeg- 

ment, not very deep: and laftly, by 


means of a ſieve, ſtrew this cavity care- 


fully and regularly over with dry aſhes of 
bones of animals, ground extremely tine, 


and fqueeze theſe hard in, by the rotation 
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of the wooden ball. Thus you have a 


\* _ teſt finiſhed,” which, together with its 


earthen pot, muſt be ſet in a dry warm 


place. 
Te make the teſts in the other manner, 
or by means of an iron ring; let a ring 


of that metal be filled with aſhes, mixed 
with brick · duſt, and moiſtened as before- 


mentioned, in ſuch manner that they may 
riſe conſiderably above the ring; then 
reſs them ſtrongly, either with your 
zands, or with an indented peſtle, and 
afterwards, with gentle blows of a ram- 
mer, preſs the aſhes from the circumfe- 
rence towards the center, in a ſpiral line, 
and that in ſuch a manner, thor, after 
having been ſufficiently preſſed, they may 


be aſmall matter higher than the brink of 


the ring. If there are now any vacancies in 
the maſs, empty the ring, and fill it again 


with more aſhes; for if you ſhould attempt. 


tofill up theſe by adding, were it but ever 
ſo little aſhes, the ſecond, or additional 
e ef will never cohere ſo firmly with 

e firſt, but that they may probably ſe- 
parate in the operation. This done, turn 
the ring upſide down, and on the other 
fide, or bottom, take out the aſhes to the 

antity of one third part of the depth of 


the ring; and again fill che vacuity with 
the ſame aſhes, in ſuch a manner that 


there may remain no ſenſible cavity. 
When the maſs is thus prepared, cut out 
A cavity in the larger ſurface of the ring, 
with a bowed iron, as in the former me- 


| TesT-LI VOR, a liquor ufed by dealers 


in brandies, to prove whether they be 
8 or mixed with home- ſpir its. 


his liquor is nothing but a green or 


white vitriol, diſſolved in fair wa- 
ter; for a few drops of it being let fall 
into à glaſs of old french brandy, will 
turn the whole to a purple, or fine violet 
colour; and by the fireugth or paleneſs 
of this colour, the dealers judge the 
brandy to be genuine or mixed, in dif- 
ferent proportions, with home · ſpirits. 
The people who uſe this liquor, place 
eat confidenre in it; but it is really a 


very vague and uncertain thing; for old 


french brandy, having long lain in the 


\caſk, takes a dilute tincture of the wood 


of the cafk, that is, of oak ; and this be- 
ing of the ſame nature with a ſaolution or 
tincture of galls, naturally turns bluiſh 
or blackiſh with vitriol. A new diſtilled 


brandy, though wholly foreign, would 


not give this teſt 3 and a common malt- 


piriß, with-oak-chips inſuiec in it, will 


ee 
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turn as dark as the fineſt brandy. While 
our diſtillers, indeed, had nothing in uſe, - 
for the colouring their ſpirits but burnt 
ſugar, it was poſſible to make ſome gueſs 
at an adulteration with them, becauſe the 
brandy, in this caſe, would not become 
blackiſh in proportion to. its former co- 
lour, the ſugar colour not turning to ink 
with the vitriol, like the other : but our 
diſtillers have of late found a way of uſ- 
ing an extract of oak, for the colouring 
of their ſpirits ; and, ſince that, this teſt- 
liquor is of very little uſe, our common 
ſpirits, of any kind, turning as deep with 


-it as the foreign brandies. 


T 


The very beſt way of making this teſt- 
liquor, 1s with a calcined vitriol of iron, 
diſſolved in a dilute or aqueous mineral 
acid, The liquor, when well made in 
this manner, is of a fine yellow colour, 
and will give, for a time, the fineſt blue 
to any ſpirituous tindture of oak. 
EST-ACT, a ſtatute 25 Car. II. cap. 2. 
which requires all officers, both civil and 
military, to take the oaths and teſt, wiz. 
the ſacrament, according to the rites and 


_ ceremonies of the church of England; 


T 


for the negle& whereof, a perſon execut- 
ing any office, n in that ſtatute, 
forfeits the ſum of 5001. recoverable by 
action of debt. „ 
ESTACEOUS, in natural hiſtory, an 
epithet given to a ſpecies of fiſh, which 


are covered with a ſtrong thick ſhell, as 


tortoiſes, oyſters, pearl-fiſh, &c. 

In ſtrictneſs, however, teſtaceous is only 
applied to fiſh whoſe ſtrong and thick 
ſhells are entire and of a piece : thoſe 
which are ſoft, thin, and conſiſt of feve- 
ral pieces jointed, as the lobſter, Cc. 
being called cruſtaceous. 

But, in medicine, all preparations of ſhells 
and ſubſtances of the like kind, are called 
teſtacebus powders: ſuch are powder of 
crab's claws and eyes, hartſhorn, pearl, &c. 
Dr. Quincy, and others ſuppoſe the virtue 
of all teſtaceous medicines to be alike ; 
that they ſeldom or never enter into the 
lacteals, but that the chief of their action 


is in the firſt paſſages ; in which caie they, 


are of great uſe in abſorbing acidities. 
Hence they become of uſe in fevers, and 
eſpecially in recdifying the many diftem- 
pers in children, which generally owe 
their origin to ſach acidities, - 


TESTAMENT, teflamentum, in kw; a 


folemn and authentic act, whereby a per- 
ſon deciares his will, as to the difpoſal of 


his eſtate, effects, burial, &c, See the * 


ticle WII. | 
| There 


There are two ſorts of teſtaments, vix. 
one in writing, and one in words ; which 
laſt is called a nuncupative teſtament, or 
will: but this is not good in caſe of 


lands, which are only deviſeable by a 


teſtament in writing, executed in the life- 
time of the teſtator. | 


TESTA TOR, or TesTaTRIxXy the per- 


fon who makes his or her will and teſta- 
ment. 


TESTATUM, in law, a writ in perſonal 


actions, where, if the defendant cannot 
be arreſted on a capias, in the county 
where the action is laid, but is returned 
non eſt inventus by the ſheriff, this writ 
ſhall be ſent into any other county, where 
ſuch perſon is thought to be, or have 
wherewithal to ſatisfy the demand, 


It is ealled teſtatum, becauſe the ſheriff. 


has, before, teſtified that the defendant 
was not to be found in his bailiwick. 


TESTE, in law, a word generally uſed in 
the concluſion of every writ, wherein - 
the date is contained, and begins with 


teſte meipſo, c. in caſe it be an original 


writ z or, if only 5 75 2 Sans | 
juſtice of the benc 


teſte, naming the chie 

whence the writ ſues, 

TESTES, the TESTICLES, in anatomy, 
See the article 'TESTICLE. 

The teſtes of the brain are two little, 

round, hard bodies, between the third 


and fourth ventricle, near the pineal | 


land. See the article BRAIN. | 
TESTICLE, eftis, in anatomy, a double 
| part in male animals, ſerving for gene- 
ration. See GENERATION. | 
The teſticles are two in number, of an 
oval or egg-like figure, and are contain- 
ed in a peculiar bag, called the ſcrotum. 
See the article SCROTUM, 
But beſides this external covering, the 
teſticles themſelves have their coats or tu- 
nics; the firſt of which compoſes the cre- 
maſter muſcle, the office whereof is to 
raiſe the teſticle; the ſecond is the vagi- 
nalis tunica, formed of a proceſs of the 
peritonæum, and laxly furrounds the 
teſticle; the third is the tunica albuginea, 
which is robuſt and ſtrong, and adheres 
cloſely to the ſubfance of the teſticle : this 


laſt receives the ſpermatic veſſels, and 


conveys them to the teſticle. 

The ſubſtance of the teſticles is vaſculous, 
being compoſed of a great number of ex- 
tremely minute veſſels, called vaſcula fe- 
minalia; which are convoluted together 
In the manner of the inteſtines, and ap- 
pear beautifully aſter macerating the tei- 
ticles in vinegar. There is allo a body, 

3 - 
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called, from the diſcoverer, corpus High- 
mori, wherein there is a cavity for the 


reception of the ſemen : this, in human 
ſubjects, is placed in the back of the 


teſticle; but ia dogs, and many other 
animals, it is in the middle of the teſ- 
tiele. | 


The' veſſels of the teftiles are deri 


called ipermatics. See SPERMATIC. 
As to the uſe of the teſticles, it is to pro- 
duce the ſemen maſculinum, for the pur- 
pole of generation, See SEMEN and 
GENERATION, 

Some alſo give the name female teſticles, 
teſtes mulichres, to the ovaries of women. 


When theſe 
happen from any external injury, the beſt 


See the article OvaRIEs. 
Tumours of the TESTICLES. 


application to diſperſe them, ſays Heiſter, 


are vinegar of litharge, lime · water, ſpirit 
of wine camphorated, and ceruſs, 24! 6 
or lapis caliminaris mixed in it: butin the 
night-time, when the applications of fa- 


mentations are not ſo convenient, a pla- 


ſter of the mercurial kind, doubly ſated 
with mercury; or, in flight caſes, one of 
umple diachylon, may very properly be 
kept on. Internal medicines, ſuch as 
nitre, and the thin decoctions of diſcuti- 
ent medicines, are alſo to be uſed; and, if 


occaſion call for it, bleeding in the arm is 
very proper. i 5; 


This may be the method with tumours of 
theſe parts, from external injuries; but 


when they are from venereal cauſes, it is 


always neceſſary to give briſk pur 
with the addition of a proper doſe 2 — 


lomel to each; and warm and weak 


drinks ſhould be taken frequently, by 
which means theſe tumours are often diſ- 
2 57 See GONORRHOEA and Pox. 


ut if either remedies are applied too late, 


or the inflammation is too violent, the 
tumour generally ends either in a ſuppu- 
ration or gangrene. In this caſe the ma- 
tuxating remedies are to be applied, ſuch 
as warm cataplaſms, and the like; and 


if the tumour does not break of itſelf at a 


roper time, from the application of theſe, 


it muſt be carefully opened with the knife, 


and the matter being diſcharged, the 
wound is to be cleanſed by injecting vul- 


nerary decoctions, and afterwards healed 
with balſam of Peru, or the like,  - 
TESTICULATED, among botaniſts, an 


appellation given to roots compoſed of 
two tuberoſe knobs, reſembling teſticles: 
ſuch are thoſe of orchis, Fc. | 


TESTIMONIAL, a kind. of certificate, 


ſigned either by the maſter aadaſcllow of 
the 
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a peculiar kind of ſpear, ſtriking them 
with it through the ſhell ; and as there 
is a cord faſtened to the ſpear, they are 
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© the college where the perſon laſt reſided ; 
or by three, at leaſt, reverend divines, 
ho knew him well for three years laſt 0. | 
. paſt, giving an account of the virtues, taken much in the ſame manner as the 
—upiformity, and learning of the perſon. - whales. See the article FIS un 
Teſtimonial is alſo a certificate, under the TxsrTvDo, in antiquity, was particularly 
hand of a juſtice of peace, teſtifying the uſed among the poets, &c. for the an- 
place and time when a ſoldier, or mari- tient lyre ; by reaſon it was originally 
ner landed, and the place of his dwell made by its inventor, Mercury, of the 
ing, &c. whither he is to paſs. black or hollow ſhell of the teſtudo aqua- 
There is alſo another kind of teſtimonial tien, or ſea-tortoifſe, which he 
for the clergy, made by perſons preſent, tally found on the banks of the river 
that a clergyman has in all things com- Nile. See the article Lynp 
plied with the act of uniformity; and to TEzxTuvpo, in the military art of the an- 
certify, that the clerk has performed what * tients, was a kind of cover or ſcreen 
the law requires on his inſtitution and in: which the ſoldiers, e. gr. a whole com- 
duttion. Rs | * made themſelves of their bucklers, : 
TESTIMONY, the ſame with evidence. by holding them up over their heads, 
See the articles EVIDENCE, WITNEss, and ſtanding cloſe to each other. This 
and CERTITUDE. | expedient ſerved to ſhelter them from 
TESTUDO, in zoology, a genus of am- darts, ſtones, c. thrown upon them, 
phibious animals, with four legs and a © eſpecially thoſe thrown from ee. when 
fail, and the body covered with a firm they went to the aſſault. 5 
ſhall, 3 Ius Tvpo was allo a kind of large wooden 
This genus comprehends all thoſe ani- tower which moved on ſeveral Wheels, 
mals known in engliſh by the names of and was covered with bullocks-hides 
tortoiſes and turtles; of vhich there are fleud, ſerving to ſhelter the ſoldiers when 
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|  bortoile- ſhells. Which, en impo tation 

EY 2 yas * 92 | TY 2 
pay a duty of 18. nnd, 
and, onerpaktilien, Arge back, 114K d. 


a great many ſpecies, ſome with four 
toes on each fpdt; others with five toes 


on the fore feet, and dur on 1 
ones; and dente „ diſtinguiſhed aby other 


17 ns 2. and 2. jy 
he ſhells of theſe animals are:much 
in ornamental works, under the nabe 
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is caught in great abundance in the ame- 


th uſed or Maybe ſquared. See VAULT. 
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The turtle, Whoſe fleſh is ſo finely fla- 
voured, and ſo much eſteemed at table, 


they approached the walls to mine them, 


or to batter ten with rams. 


pda teſtudo, from the ſtren gth 


of its roo which covered the, workmen 


peculiarities, particularly the cSnpant- de the ſnelf ages the tortoiſe. 

- ments of their ſhells, ſome being divid- TESsTU DO weliforms quadrabilis, a hemi- 
ed into irregular ſpaces, and 201 beau - ſpherical vault, or cieling of a church, 
tifully teſſelated. See plate XXIV.  - e four windows are ſo contrived, 

: 23) that the reſt of the vault is quadrable, 


Tlie Herend of thoſe windows was a 
em propofed to the great mathema- 


Europe, particularly the culti- 


che pound RD of the'new-calculus differentialis, 
Viviani, under the fictitious name of 
pie liſei puſillo geometra, which 


Acta Frütitorum Lipſiæ, by Sig. 


was the anagram of poſtermo Galilæi diſ- 
cipulo. hs . 
It was ſolved by ſeveral perſons, particu- 


4 


rican ſeas; and grows to vaſt ſize, larly Mr. Leibnitz, the very day he ſaw 
ſome having been found to weigh 480, it: and he gave it in the Leipſic acts in 
| po Ee, An infinity of manners; as alſo did M. 
The Americans find ſo good account in Pernoulli, the marquis de l' Hoſpital, Dr, 
_ catching turtle, that they have made Wallis, and Dr. Gregory. 
* "themſelves very expert at it: they watch TETANUS, in medicine, is a convulſive | 
them from their neſts on ſhore; in moon- motion that makes any part rigid and 
gt nights ; and, before they reach the inflexible. See Con vUI SI. 
- fea, turn them on their backs, and leave TETBURY, a market*town, fixteen miles 
- them till morning; when they are ſure ſouth of Glouceſter. 

to find them, knee they are ntterly-un- TETHYS, in ichthyology, a genus of 

able to recover their former poſture; at "fiſh of the order of the z00phytæ, the 

other times they hunt them in boats, with . body of which is formed as it were of 
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tod lips of an oblong cartilaginous body; 


between them there are four tentacula, 
- which have the form of ears, and two 
perforations in moſt ſpecies near the ten- 
tacula,. ---.. | ) 
TETICACO, a great lake of Peru, more 
than two hundred miles in cireumfe- 
rence ; the towns ſituated on this lake 
are eſteemed the moſt delighttul in all 
ſouth America. | 
TETRACERA, in botany, a genus of the 


polyandria tetragyria claſs of plants, 


without any flower petal; the fruit is 
- compoſed of four oval capſules, formed 
each of a ſingle valve, opening by a ſu- 
ture in the upper part, and containing 
1 _ one cell, with numerous, roundiſh, 
and covered ſeeds... © + 
TETRACHORD, in the antient muſic, a 
concoid conſiſting of four degrees or in- 
tervals, and four terms or ſounds; called 
alſo by the antients diateſſaron, and by 
us a fourth, See INTERVAL, DIAGRAM, 
D1ATESSARON, and FOURTH: ... 


This interval had the name tetrachord 


given it, with reſpe& to the lyre and its 
chords or ſtrings. - + | 

TETRADIAPASON, a muſical chord, 
otherwiſe called a quadruple djapaſon, or 
eighth, See DIAPASON. - 


TETRADITEE, a name given to ſeveral 
different ſes of heretics. The ſabbathi- _ 


ans were called tetraditæ, from their keep- 
ing Eaſter-day on the fourth day, or on 
Wedneſday. The manichees, and others 
who admitted of a quaternity inſtead of 
a trinity in the Godhead, were alſo called 


tetraditæ. The followers of Petrus Ful+ - 
lenſis had the ſame appellation, by rea- 


{on of the addition they made to the tri- 
ſagion, to ſupport an error they held, 
that in our Saviour's paſſion it was not 
any particular perſon of the Godhead 
that ſuffered, but the whole deit . 
TETRADYNAMIA, in botany, a claſs 
of plants, whoſe flowers have four of their 
ſtamina of more efficacy than the reſt : 
theſe are always known by having the four 
_ efficacious ſtamina longer than the reſt. 
The tetradynamia of Linnzus include 
thoſe called by Tournefort cruciformes, 
and by Ray, ſiliquoſæ, and ſiliculoſæ. 
The general characters of which are 
theſe: the -perianthium is of an oblong 
_ figure, and is compoſed of four leaves, 


which are oval, oblong, hollow, obtuſe, 


and cohverging toward one another, and 
are gibbous at the baſe ; theſe all fall off 
With the Gower, and ſtand in pairs; the 
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TET 
oppoſite ones being always equal in 
length, this cup is properly the necta - 
rium of the plant, and it is on this occa« 
ſion that it is gibbous at the baſe. The 
flower is of that kind, called by Tourne- 
fort, cruciſorm; it conſiſts of four equal 
petals, which have ungues of the length 

of the cup, erect, and flat; the petals 
are broad at the top, and obtuſe, and 
ſcarce touch one another at the ſides ; 
and the inſertion of the petals and of the 
ſtamina is in the ſame place. 

The ſtamina are fix ſubulated erect fila - 
ments, the two oppoſite ones are of the 
length of the cup, the other four are 
ſomething longer, and are of a leſs length 
however than the petals. The anthers 
are oblong and pointed, thick at the-baſe 
and erect, with apices bending ſideways 
The nectariferous gland in the different 

- genera of this claſs, is differently ſituated,” 

It uſually, however, is found near the 

| ſtamina, and moſt frequently of all ig 
athxed to ſome ſhort filaments, and ſtands 
near their baſe, Two of the ſtamina are 

often curved, that they may not -preſs 
upon this gland; and it is often owing 
to this, that two are ſhorter than the reſt, 
The germen of the piſtil is placed above 
the receptacle, and is every day in its 
growth raiſed higher and higher. The 
ſityle is ſometimes wanting, but in ſuch 
plants as have it, it is of the length of 
the longer ſtamina, The ſtigma is al» 
ways obtuſe. - 
The fruit or capſule is always a bivalve 
pod, which often contains two cells this, 
when ripe, opens by ſplitting from the 
apex to the baſe, and it has always a little 
membranous ſubſtance ſerving within as 
a ſeptem, when the pod is bilocular ; 
this ſtands out beyond the apex, and is 
the rudiments of what was before the 
ſtyle. The ſeeds are roundiſh, and the 
pod uſually narrow and oblong. | 

This is a very natural claſs of plants, 

and has been received as ſuch under what - 
ever name by all the ſyſtematical writer: 

in botany : and the plants contained un- 
der it are generally ſuppoſed to be all an- 
tiſcorbutics. | 75 

It is naturally ſubdivided into two ſeries 

the one containing the ſiliculoſe plants, 
and the other the Ant the firſt have 
a ſhort pod, the others a long and ſlender 
one: the firſt pods uiually have more of 

the remains of the ſty le han the others. 

TETRAEDRON, or TETAAEDROH, 
in geometry, one of the five regular of 

| platenie 


WE 


— © + & 
{ platonic hodies or ſolids, comprehended 
under four equilateral and equal tri- 
angles. See plate CCLXXV. fig. 3. 
It is demonſtrated by mathematicians, 
- that the ſquare of the ſide of a tetraedron 
is to the ſquare of the diameter of a 
Aphere, wherein it may be inferibed, in a 
flublequialteral ratio: whence it follows, 
that the fide of a tetraedron is to the dia- 
meter of a ſphere it is inferibed in, as 2 
to the / 3, conſequently they are in- 
commenſur able I 
TETRAGON, in metry, a general 
name for any fourfided figure, as a ſquaxe, 
© parallelogram, rhombus, or trapezium. 
See PARALLELOGRaM, Oc. TV 
FTzx7Kxcon, in aſtrology, an aſpect of two 
lanets with regard to the earth, more 
ufratly: called quartile. 
»@Qoanrits. 2 | 
TE FRAGONLTA; in botany, a genus of 
the icoſanuria betragynia elaſs of plants, 
Without any corolla: the fruit is a cori- 
aàuceous eruſt, formed into n ſort of ſquare 
figure by four longitudinal alæ, and con- 
tains a ſingle oſſet 
TEFRAGONOTHECA; in botany, a 
genus of the Hngengfta polygamia: ſuper- 
Nua elaſs of plauts, with a compound ra- 
diated flower, a- paleaceous receptacle, 
and no down to the feeds | 
TETRAGONIAS, a name given to a 
meteor, whoſe head is of a quadrangular 
figure, and its tail or train long, thick, 
f and nniform. Pt | 
. TETRAGONISM; in geometry, a term 
uſad by ſome for the quadrature of a 
circle. a n 
TETRAGONUS, in anatomy, a muſcle 
- otherwiſe called quadratus genæ. See the 
article QUaDRATUS. | 
TETRAGR AMMATON, a denomina- 
tion given by the Greeks to the hebrew 


— 


name ot God, Jehovah, becauſe conſiſting 


of four letters. 

TETRAMETER, in antient poetry, an 
- 1ambic-verſe, conſiſting of four meatures, 
or eight feet. This kind of verſe is only 

found in the comic poets, as Terence, 
De. See the article IAuB IC. | 
TETRANDRIA, in the Linnean ſyſtem 
of botany a claſs of plants, the fourth in 
order; comprehending all ſuch plants as 
have hermaphrodite flowers, with four 


ſts mina, or male parts, in each. See the 


article BOTANY. 


'TETRAO, in ornithology, a genus of 


birds, of the order of the galline, di- 
ſtinguiſhed by having the part of the 


_ FE FRAPH!; 


See | the article 


ngte offtons ſeed with four cells. 


Tow]... TREO. _- 


pilloſe. e 
This genus comprehends the urogallus 
major, or wood-cock ; the urogallus mi- 
nor, or growſe; the moor-cock, lagopus, 
Ce. See UtoGaLLus; Ge. | 
TETRAPETALOUS, in botany, an epi- 
thet given to flowers that conſiſt of fpur 
_ ſingle petala or leaves, place around the 
iſtil. See the article PIs T ITI. 
RM ACUM, fignifies any 
remedy conſiſting ef four ingredients. 
TETRAPLA, in church hittory; a bible 
diſpoſed by Origen under four columns, 
in each whereof was a different 


eyes naked and pa- 


K 
verſion, wit; that of Aquila; that - 


machus, that of the Seventy, and that of 

Theodotion. See the article BrBLE.. 
TETRAPTOTY, tetraptoton, in gram- 
mar, a name given to ſuch defective 
nouns as have only four caſes; ſuch are 
Vieit, pecudis, ſordis, &. as being de- 
prived of the nominative and vocative 


ſingular. Als WOES . 
TETRARCH, tetfartha, a prince who 
holds and governs a fourth part of a king - 
dom. Such originally was the import 
of the title tetrarchʒ but it was afterwards 
applied to any petty king or ſovereign, 
and becaine ee —— = 
TETRASTICH;- a ftanza, epigram or 
poem, conſiſting of four verſes, | 
TETRASTY-LES, in the antient architec- 
ture, a huilding, and particularly a tem- 
ple, with four colemns in its front. 
TETRASYLLABICAL, a word conſiſt- 
we Dp ſyllables. ö 
TETRATONON; in muſic, a name 
whereby the ſuperfluous fifth is ſome- 
times called, as containing four tones. _ 
TETUAN, a town of theempire- of Mo- 
rocco, ſituated about eight miles from the 
bay of that name, juſt within the traits 
of Gibraltar: weſt long. 6* 35/, north 
lat. 35% 40', 8 FFF 
TEUCRIUM, in botany, a genus of the 
_ didynamia- gymnoſpermia claſs of plants, 
the corolla whereof is ringent, and form- 
ed of a ſingle petal: the tube is cylindric 
and ſhort, and terminates in an incur- 
. vated opening: the lower lip is divided 
into three ſegments ; the lateral ones are 
of the figure of the upper lip, and ſome - 
what erect; the middle one is mtich 
larger and rounded: there is no peri- 
carpium; the feeds are four, roundiſh, 
and lodged in the baſe of the cup. 
This genus comprehends the germander, 
polium, ſcordium, &c. This plant _ 
. © 
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alexipharmic. It is preſcribed in ma- 
lignant and peſtilential fevers, and in 
the "ague itſelf, as alſo / in obſtructions 


cers, and is applied by way of . 
1. mitigate. pain; it is at preſent chiefly 


ed in the ſhops as an ingredient in the 


confectio Fracaſtorii ; . - 


TEUTONIC, ſomethin 


12 . 4 * 


Teutons, an antient people of Germany, 
inhabiting chiefly along the coaſts of the 
German ocean: thus, the teutonic lan- 
Zuage is the antient language of Ger- 
many, which is ranked among the mo- 
ther tongues. The teutonie is now called 
the German or Dutch, and is diſtinguiſh - 
ed into upper and lower. The up 
has two notable dialects, wiz. 1. Th 
Scandian, Daniſh, or perhaps Gothic; to 
which belong the languages ſpoken in 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Ice- 
land. 2. The Saxon, to which belong 
the ſeveral. languages of the Engliſh, 
Scots, Friſian, ee on the north of 
the Elbe. To the lower belong the Low 


Dutch, Flemiſh, &c. ſpoken through the 


nnn om tn er 
TEUTONIC ORDER, a military order of 
knights, eſtabliſhed, towards the cloſe of 
the twelfth century, and thus called as 


conſiſting chiefly of Germans or Teutons. 


The origin, Sc. of the teutonic order is 
ſaid to be this. The Chriſtians, under 
_ Guy. of Luſignan, laying ſiege to Ace, 
or Acon, a city of Syria, on the borders 
of the Holy Land, ſome Germans of Bre- 
men and Lubec, touched with compaſſion 
for the fick and wounded of the army, 


who wanted common neceſſaries, ſet on 


foot a. kind of hoſpital under a tent, 


which they made of a ſhip's fail, and here 


betook themſelves. to a charitable atten - 
dance on them. This ſtarted a thought 
of eſtabliſhing a third military order, in 
imitation of the templars and hoſpitalers. 
The deſign was approved of by the pa- 
triarch of Jeruſalem, the archbiſhops and 
biſhops of the neighbouring places, the 


king of Jeruſalem, the . maſters. of the 
_ temple and hoſpital, and the german 


lords and prelates then in the Holy Land, 
. and. pope Calixtus III. confirmed it by 
_ his bull, and the new order was called 
the order of teutonic knights of the houſe 


* 


granted them all the privileges of the 
templars and hoſpitalers of St. John, 
excepting that they were to be ſubject to 


er and ſpleen 3 it is {aid to de- 
_ | roy worms externally; it cleanſes ul- 


of St. Mary at Jeruſalem. The pope 


rA 23. Ex 


5 | the eredit of beidg 2 great ſudorĩfic and 


the patriarchs and other prelates, and . 


that they ſhould pay tythe of what the 
poſſeſſed. 8 that — ou 
nic order was eſtabliſhed at Jeruſalem, 

before the city of Aere was Ms 
Tbe officers qt the, teutonic order, whale 


in its ſplendor, were the grand maſters - 


wh reſided at Marienburg; under him 
were the grand commander; the grand 


marſhal, ho had his reſidence at Koning(-+ . 


berg; the grand holpitaler, who reſided 
at Elbing; the draper, who. took care 
ta Faraith the habits ; the treaſurery Who 
ived at the court of the grand. maſter, 
and ſeveral commanders, as, thoſe; g 


Thorne, Culme, Brandenburg, Koningſ- 


berg, Elbing, Sc. They had alſo their 
commanders of particular caſtles and for- 
treſſes, advocates, proveditors, intendants 
of mills, proviſions, Sc. This order 
is now little more than the ſhadow, 
what it formerly was, having only 
three or four commanderies, ſcarce ſuffi- 
cient for the ordinary ſubſiſtence of the 
grand maſter and his knights. 


TEWKSBURY, a horough-townof Glo- 
: ceſterſhire, ſituated on the rivern Severn, 
ten miles north of Gloceſtert „ ile 


It ſends two members to parliament. 


TEXEL, an iſland of Holland, ſituated at 


the entrance of the ,Zuyder-ſea, parted 


from the continent of Holland by a nar- 
row channel, through which moſt ſhips 
bound to Amſterdam paſs. 


TEXT, a relative term, contradiſtinguiſhed | 


to gloſs or commentary, and ſignifying 
an original diſcourſe, excluſive. of any 


note or interpretation. This word is 


particularly uſed for a certain paſſage o 
| ſcripture, choſen by a,. preacher. to be the 
.. ſubject of. his ſermane, o 
A text-book, in ſeveral univerſities, is 4 
: claſſic author written very wide by the 
ſtudents, to give room for an interpreta · 
tion dictated by the matter or regent to 
be inſerted in the interlines. The 755 
niards give the name of text to a kind of 


little poem or ſet of verſes placed at the 


| head of. a gloſs, and making the ſubject 
thereof, each verſe being explained one 
after another in the courſe of the gloſs. 


Text, in antient law- authors, is appro» 


priated to the book of the four golpels 
by way of eminencte. 
TEXTUARIES, textuarii, a name given 
the ſect of the caraites among the Jews. 

See the article CARAITESs.• 15 
TEXTURE, teætura, properly denotes the 
arrangement and coheſion ot ſeveral ſlen- 
der bodies or threads interwoven or en- 
18 D tangled 


F HA 
lun among each other, as in the webs 
'\of fpiders, or in cloths, Rulfs, Se. 1 

Pexture is alſo uſed in ſpeaking- of any 
union or conſtituent particles of à con- 
| 9 th? whether by weaving, "hook - 


knitting, tying chiining;indenting, 
Abe compreſfi 8 I or a 
ic 


other way. In ſenſe we ſay; a 
cloſe compact tegture, a lax porous tex- 
| Tue, a . texture, Cc. 
A great deal depends on the texture of 
the component parts of # body; hence 
_—_— of its particuldt kg is * 
vity, colour, 
TeV town of Bohemia, ſituated fifty 
| ſy. Touth- weſt of Prague. 


5 E — ner uorum opticorum, in und- 


two oblong prominences of the la- 
— — * the bra, medullary 

Aer, but à little cineritious within, 

deing thus called becauſe the optic verves 

| Sen of chem. W a 

T THATIA; in botany, 


5 genus of plante, 
the characters of 


ich are not periectiy 


aſcertained* tlie calyx is an ovato- ſubu- 


lated univalve ſpatha : the corolla con- 
ſiſts of five ovato-oblong petals, hollowed 
and undulated at the 2 ; the two 
neareſt the ſpathu are mall and involute, 


the others are nearly equal, erect, and. 


Concave: the germen is oval: the fruit 
* an oval untlocutar 'berry : the feed is 
gle, oſſeous, and bilocular; the nuckus 
ender. ; 
THALICTRUM,. COMMON MEADOW 
"RUE, in botany,” a genus of the polyar- 
Aria pohygynia claſs of plants, the corolla 
** whereot conſiſts of four roundiſh, hollow, 
-- obtuſe, deciduous petals. The fruit con- 
"fiſts of a carinated, 
taining only one cell; : the ſeed is ſingle 
and oblong. 
This plant is an excellent aperient and 


ſtrengthener of the inteſtines, like rhu- 


6 dere but the doſe ought to be triple that 

. of rhubarb. It is commonly ſaid to purge 

bile 3 the flowers are effectual in ſpitting 
0 blood, the fluor albus, and other fe- 


male diſorders 3 externally they are 'of 


"ſervice in the ſcabies, all cutaneous! l 
eaſes, wounds and ulcers. 

THakaEs, a l navigable river of Eng.- 
land, compoſed chiefly of the river Iſis and 


Thane, of which theIfisis much the largeſt 


" and runs the longeſt courſe, rifing on the 
- confinesof Gloceſterſhire, At Lechlade it 
becomes navigable; from whenceit conti- 
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ſulcated bark, con- 


— 


Dorcheſter, Rides it receives tlie Thamt, 


and continues its courſe ſouth-eaſt- 
Windſor, and thence runs eaſt —j 


don, and continues the fame Sourſe to 
che ſea; reeeiving'the'river Medway nkar 


the rt of: it. ae Thame is but a 
[ſmall river, which” riſing | near HL 

"Hertfordſhire, eroſſes the county of 
and ſalls into the Iſis at Dorcheſter, © 


THANE, or Train; thanus, a name of 


-antient digbity among the Engliſh à 


Seots, or Angle Saxons.  Skene makes 


- thane to be a dignity cual to the Ton of 
-an earl. Camden will have it; that 
thanes were on dignified” by the offices 
they bore. There Were two kindstor or- 
Gers of thanes, the king's thanes, ard 


the ordinary de the firlt Ieiethole | 


Who attended the ki 


in his 92 | 
- and who held lands immediately of 1 


king. The ordinary thanes, or thethani 

minores, were the lords of the manors, 
Who had particular juriſdiction wit 
their limits; and over their own tenants ; 
theſe changed their names for that of 
' barons, and hende their courts are called 
courts: baron to this day. 


THANE-LANDS; were lands kate by 


charters of our antient kings to Meir 
thanes, with all immunities, except the 
threefold neceſſity of expedition, repair 
of caſtles, and mending brid 


THANET, a fittle ifland of edt Kent, 


formed by the branches of the Stour and 
the ſe: 1 


THAPSIA, in botan 4 genur bf hg ek 
s 


- tandria -digynia claſs of plants, the gene- 
ral corolla whereof is uniform: the _ 
flowers confiſt each of five crooked la 
 ceolated petals: the fruit is naked, ob- 
long, ſurrounded longitudinally with a 
membrane; and ſeparable into two parts: 
the ſeeds are two, large, oblong, and 

convex, = at each end, and 3 


oy 


and Dörte 2 


This plant is uſed to provoke the — 45 


and other evacuations, and external. 
is uſed i in ointments for the itch, and the 
like cutaneous diſorders. 


THAUMATURGUS, a worker öf n 


lation which: the romaniſts 
[give to ſeveral of their ſaints eminent 

r-the number and greatneſs of 1 25 
- miracles.” 


cles, an a 


THAWING." the reſolution of ice into 
nues its courſe north-eaſt to Oxford, Where 


its former fluid ſtate, by the warmth 'of 


It receives the Charwell : from Oxford it — the au, Oc. dee FREEZING: 


runs ſouth-eaſt to Abington, , and fo-to wh: 


— 


TH A 8 . 


on each ſide à plane margin, large 
undivided, Me is emarginated att at top | 


* 4 + 


& oo 


THE 


| Boerhadve obſerves,tthat i a ſudden thaw 
2 takes place after a long ſharp froſt, hich 
has hound up the rivers, and penetrated 
the earth's ſurface to à conſderable depth, 
it is, uſually, quickly ſucce:ded byamul- 
titude of clouds and uncommon heats, 
and then by thunder and lightening. 
AI be reaſon is, that the fat vapours and 
enhalations raiſed by the ſubterraneaus 
. cheat, have long remained impriſoned un- 
der that covering of the earth, as appears 
hence, that if the ice of a ditch be broke 
in the middle of a ſevere froſt, it pre- 
6 {ently emits warm vapours, and this the 
more plentifully, as well as the hotter, by 
; how much the froſt is harder and the ice 
_ thicker, 


warmth, the pent-up vapours immedi- 
- ately eſcape through all the paſſages they 
oan find, and mounting on high, form 
:louds, which bein &i iven about, and 
: ſometinies alumined by the ſun, produce 
ſuch effects. e theſe violent thun - 
ders in Muſcovy, een and Denmark, 
aſter a thaw, 
THAx TED, a . market- tos. of Eſſex, 
10 N eighteen miles north of Chelmſ- 
or 
THE A, 1 51 in benny. See TEA. 
THEATINES, a * ious order in the 
romiſh church, fo called from their prin- 
cipal founder John Feter Caraffa, then 


biſhop of Theate, or Chieti, in the king-- 


dom of Naples, and afterwards pope, 
under the name of Paul IV. The names 


of the other founders Were Gaetan, Boni- 


face, and Conſiglieri. Theſe four pi- 
, -0us men defiring | to reform the eceleſiaſti · 
cal ſtate, laid the foundation of an order 
of regular clerks at Rome, in the year 
1524. Pope Clement VII. approved the 
ijnſtitute, and permitted the brethren to 
make the three religious vows, to elect a 
fſuperior every three years, and to draw 
up ſtatutes for the regulation of the or- 
der. They firſt endeavoured, by their 
example, to revive among the clergy the 
poverty of the apoſtles and firſt diſciples 
of our Saviour, and were the firſt who 
aſſumed the title of regular clerks. 
T HEATRE, dean, in antiquity, a-pub- 
lic edifice for "the exhibiting of ſcenic 
- ſpeftacles, or ſhews, to the people; com- 
prehending not only the eminence on 
which the actors appeared, and the action 
paſſed, but alſo the whole area of the 
place, common to Sort ws gp and _ 
gorges . 


WS, © 


* * 


i . 
> * «+ PA > o 
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As ſoon, therefore, as the ex - 
terior frozen turf of earth is ſoftened by 


N 
in eee ee the form of their 
theatres from thoſe of the Greeks, which 
were generally built in che ſhape of a 
i femi-cuccle, encompaſſed. with porticos, 
and furniſhed with ſeats of ſtone, diſpoſed 
i, in {emi-circles, rig gan one kbps 
ancther. 
The principal parts of the antient chen - 
ires were the [cena proſcenium, orche- 
ſtra, and area. See the articles . 
PROScENIUM, Gre. 
Among the moderne, theatre more pecu- 
| larly denotes the ſtage, or place whereon 
the drama or play is exhibited ; anſwer- 
ing to the proſcenium of the antients It 
is alſo uſed, in a more comprehenſive 
ſenſe, for the whole play-houſe. - See the 
articles DRAMA, PLAx, Sc. | 

THEATRE is alſo uſed in archieSaire, 
_ chiefly among the Italians, for an aſſem- 

blage of ſeveral buildings, which, by» a 
happy diſpoſition and elevation, repre- 
ſents an agreeable ſcene to the eye. 

Anatomical "THEATRE, in a ſchool of me- 

dicine and chiru „is a hall, with 
© ſeveral rows of ſeats, diſpoſed in the-cir- 
- cumference of an amphitheatre ; having 
a table bearing on a pivot, in the ne, 
E the diſſection of bodies. 

TH EBATD, thebazs,: a. celebrated — 
poem of Statius, the ſubje&t whereof is 
the civil war of Thebes, between the two 
brothers Eteocles and Polynices or, 
Thebes taken by Theſeus. | 

The thebaid is cenſured by the beſt of 
critics, for a multiplicity of fables and 
actions; for too much heat and extra- 
vagance, and for going beyond the 

of probability. 

THEBES, the name of an antient ci zn 

upper Egypt. now in ruins; as alſo an 
antient city of Achaia, now a province of 

european Turky. 


THEFT, furtum, in law, an unlawful fe- 


+ Jonious taking away another man's move- 


able and-perſona] goods, againſt the-own- 
er's will, with intent to ſteal them. 
It is divided into theft or larceny, pro- 
periy ſo called, and petit theft, or petit 
larceny; the former whereof is of goods 
above the value of 12 d. and is deemed 


felony; the other, which is of goods un- 
der that value, is not felony. See the ar - 


ticles FELONY and LARCENY. 
THEFTBOTE, the receiving a man's goods 
again from a thief, or other amends, by 


way of compoſition, und to prevent pro- 


: cutie that the felon may eicape un- 
Puniſhed; the e whereof is 
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THE 


or member. Parry 
THEISM, or Oui. See Deisu. 
THELIGONUM,: in botany, a genus of 
I the-monoecia-polyandria clals of plants, 


having no corolla : the calyx is bifid, and 


be il ſingle : the fruit is a coriaceous 
hte. containing only Cages cell, and 

ah it one globoſe feed; 

THELONI 

denote any kind of toll: hence, citizens 

und other perſons who have a right to be 

free from toll, may have a writ called 

-breve eſſendi quieti de thelonio. 
THEME; in matters of education, denotes 

the ſubject of an exerciſe, for young ſtu- 
dents to write or compoſe on. 


„* among aſtrologere, denotes: the 


gare repreſenting the ſtate 'of the heavens 


- for any time required ; that is, the places 
oh the ſtars and planets for that time. 
Ste the article HoxkoscorE. 1 

 THENAR, in anatomy, the abductor- 
muſele of the thumb: it has its origin in 
the tranſverſe ligament that joins the 
bones of the carpus, and its termination 
in che firſt and ſecond phalanx: the two 


_ .>fefamoide bones of the thumb are uſually 


found lodged in the tendon of this muſcle. 
The abductor-muſcle of zhe great toe, 
© Jikewiſe called thenar, has its origin from 
the internal ſide of the calcaneum, and 
the os naviculare ; and its termination at 
the internal ſide of the great toe, beſide 
the internal ſeſamoide bone, 
THEOBROMA, the CUOCOLATE-NUT- 
akk, in botany, 2 genus of the polya- 
: ' delphia-pentandria claſs. of plants, the 
2 of which conſis of five erecto- 
patent petals, each of them armed with a 
inch ſeta : the nettarium is of a campa- 
1 | moins figure, and -ereo-patent : the 
fruit is a woody cortex, of an unequal 
-farface, with five ridges, and has feeds 


- lodged in five ſerieſes Wir bin it: theſe are 


numerous, fleſhy, nearly of an oval figure, 
and ſerve to make chocolate. See the 
_-article Ouocol ATE. 


Tournefort, and the guazuma of Plumier; 
the former of which has a quatdrangular 
pod, | lengthenediateach' extremity ; and 
the latter, a globole: fruit, covered with 
tubercles, — its rind peiforated in the 
manner of a ſieve. . 
THEACRACY, bang rtia; In matters of 
government, a ſtate governed by the im- 
- mediate direction of God alone: ſuch 


was the antient government of the V8, 
beten the time of Saul. KIM K 
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. 
impriſonment, but not the 10. of liſe THODOLITE, 'n'"mathematical inſtru- 


ment much uſed in ſurveying, for the 


is 


ing their ſeveral * 


75 


b About a foot: dia 
UM, in law books, is uſed 40 = 


1 1. having its 


taking of angles; diſtances, Se. 
I i is made ons, ſeveral perſons hav- | 
ays of Sontriving it, 
each more ſimple and portable, more ac - 
curate and expeditious than others. The 
'coMMen one conſiſts of a braſs- circle 
eter, cut in the form 
LX g. 1. 
imb divided into 360 
s, and each degree ſubdivided, ei - 


reſented in pla 


2 nutes. 


3 n, of char into mi- 


Undevtenthar ce, are:fix dts ne il- 

lars bb (ibid. f 2 nch ſupport * 

- "axis, whereupon i is hxed'a teleſcope con- 

ſiſting of two. glaſſes, in "Ras braſs- 
tube, för the viewing of r ote objects. 

On the center of the circle es the in- 

den C, which is a circular plate, having 


_ 


to the;fiducial line;e 2. 
* either teleſcope, is fixed a plain aght for | 


14 mpass in the middle, whoſe meridian 


lis anſwers to the fiducial line aa: at 


5 65% are fixed tπ] —9—ᷓ lars 9 2 
axis Which ie 5 


| e like the for- 
mer, whole line of collimation anfwers 


Ateach end of 


the viewing nearer objects. 

The ends of the index aa ar ut dreu: 
larly, to fit the diviſions, of ht limb B; 
and whensthat limb is diagonally divid- 


— 


ed, the fiddeĩal dine, at on end of the i in- 


450 ſhews the degrees and minutes upon 


the limb. The whole inſtrument is 


mounted with a ball and locker, ww a 


* 


three legged ſtaff; my 


- Moft theodolites have no teleſcopes, / but 
only fopt plain ſights, two of them ſaſten- 


ed on the limb, and two on the endt of 
the inde stieg 


Mr. Sifſon's- Improved. - fe, wes 
one of the beſt of theſe inſtruments,” we 


bg. 


-ſhalkkhere give its deſcription, ibid. nꝰ 3. 


The three ſtaves, hereby it is ſupported, 


- ſcrew into hell- metal joints by braſs- 


. ferrils at top, ich are moveable between 
braſs- pillars fixed in a ſtrong braſfs-plate ; 
This genus comprehends e cacao of 


in which, round the center, is fixed a 


ſocket with a ball moveable in it, and 


the limb horizontal; 
another 

ſerews p 
Center is 
1 metal, 


upon which the four ſerævs preſs that ſet 
Next above is ſuch 
4 through which the ſaid 
and on which round the cen- 

ed a fruſtum of a cone of bell - 
hoſe axis, being connected with 


the center of the ball, is always penpen- 
dicular to the limb, by means of a coni- 


cal braſs ſerril fitted to it, whereon is 
fixed the compaſs-box, and on it the 
1 [ | hoon nh limb, | 
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THE 
- bel]-metal ring, 


- whereon are moveable three braſs indexes, 
in whoſe plate are fixed four braſs pillars, 


The com 


that joining 


ſame plate. Within the double ſextant 


is fixed the ſpirit level, and over it the 
teleſcope. See LEVEL. fn 


paſs box is ved with two 


_ diamonds for north and ſouth, and with 
20 degrees on both ſides of each, that 
the needle may be ſet te the variation, and 


f 


The limb has two fleur 


its error alſo known. 


de-Juces 42 gainſt 


the diamonds in the box, and is curiouſſy 


divided into whole degrees, and number- 
ed to the leſt hand at every 10 to twice 


13800, having three indexes (with Nonius 's 


* — 


limb, and in another is a ſcrew and 
ſpring under, to fix it to any part of the 


diviſions on each for the decimals of a 
n ar, that are moved by a pinion fixed 
below one of them without moving the 


limb: it has alſo diviſions numbered for 
taking the quarter girt in round timber; 
to which a ſhorter index is uſed, having 
- Nonius's diviſions for the decimals of an 


inch; but an abatement muſt be made 
fer the ba k, if not taken off. See Ru Lk. 
The double ſextant is divided on one ſide 


from undder its center (when the ſpirit- 


tube and teleſcope are level) to above 


Go degrees each way, and numbered at 


10, 20, &c. And the double index 


(through which it is moveable) ſhews on 


the ſame ſide the degree and decimal of 


any altitude or depreſſion to that extent, 


by Nonius's diviſions; on the other ſide 


are diviſions numbered for taking the up- 
right height of timber, c. in feet, when 


diſtant ten feet, which at 20 muſt be 


doubled, and at 30 trebled; and alſo the 


quantities for reducing hypothenuſal lines 


to horizontal; it is moveable by a pinion 


fixed in the double index. See the article 


SURVEYING. 
The teleſcope is a little ſhorter than 


and ſhew a diſtinct object as perfect, as 
moſt of treble its length: in its focus are 
very fine croſs wires, whole interſection 
is in the plane of the double ſextant, and 
this was a whole circle, and turned in a 


lathe to a true plane, and is fixed at right- 
angles to the limb; ſo that whenever the 
limb is ſet horizontal (which is readily 
done by making the ſpirit-tube level over 
vo ſcrews, and the like oyer the other 


at top, hold the center-pin 
of the bell: metal double ſextant; whoſe 
double index is fixed in the center of the 
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two) the double ſextant and teleſcope are 


- moveable in a vertical plane, and then 
every angle taken on the limb (though 


the teleſcope be never ſo much elevated or 


depreſſed) will be an angle in the plane 


of the horizon, and this is abſolutely ne- 
- ceſſaryin the plotting an horizontal plane. 
See PLOTTING and TeLESCOPE. © 
The uſe of the theodolite is abupdantly 


| ſhewn in that of the 


zeter, or 


ſemi cirele, which is only half a theodo- 
lite; and in that of the plain table, 
which 18 occaſionally made to be uſed as 


a theodolite. Note, the index and com- 


paſs of a theodolite, likewiſe ſerve for a 
circumferentor, and are uſed as ſuch. See 


the articles GRAPHOMETER, Plan- 
TABLE, and CIKCUMFERENTOR. 


THEOGONY, thar branch of the heathen 
theology, which taught the genealogy of 


their gods. See the article Goo. 


THEOLOGIUM, in the antient theatre, 


d a kind of little ſtage, above that whereon 


the ordinary actors appeared; being the 


place where the machinery of the gods 


were diſpoſed; whence the name. 


T 


HEOLOGY, or Divinity, a ſcience 
which inſtructs us in the knowledge of 
God, or divine things; or which has 


God, and the things he has revealed, for 


its object. See the article God. ' 
Hence theology may be diſtmguiſhed into 

natural, which comprehends the know- 
ledge we have of God from his works, 


by the light of reaſon alone; and ſuper- 


Theology is again diſtin 


natural; which contains what we are 
taught concerning God in revelation. 

hed into po- 
ſitive, moral, and ſcholaſtic. Poſitive 
theology is the knowledge of the holy 


| ſcriptures, and of the ſignification there- 
of, conformably to the opinions of the 


fathers and councils, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of any argumentation. Some will 


have it, that this ought to be called ex- 


the 
diameter of the limb, that a fall may not 
hurt it; yet it will magnify as much, 


oſitive, rather than poſitive; Moral theo- 
ogy, is that which teaches us the divine 
laws relating to our manners and actions. 
Scholaſtic, or ſchool theology, is that 
which proceeds by reaſoning ; or that de- 


rives the knowledge of ſeveral divine 


[. 
'T 


of the pentandria 8 
0 


of faith. | „ 

HEOPHRASTA, in botany, a genus 
claſs » of 
lants, with a monopetalous campanu- 
ated petal, ſemi-quinquifid-at the limb: 
the fruit is a large, globoſe, unilocular 
capſule, containing a great many roundiſh 


ſeeds, | 
| THEORBA, 


things from certain eſtabliſned principles 


THEORBA. Thien BA, or Tlonza 1 4 
muſical inftrumept made in form of a 
10 large late, except that it has two. necks 
or juga, the ſezond and longer whereof 
- (ſtains the four laſt rows of chords which 
are to give the deepeſt ſounds, 
THEOREM, a ſpeculative propoſition, de- 

monſtrating the properties of any ſubject. 
- Theorems are either ae 3 ex- 

- tend to any quantity, withoutreſtriction 
_ . oniverſally.;, as this, that the rectangle 
of the ſum, and difference of any two 
x ities is equal to the difference of 

| CN or particular, which extend 


- an equilateral. right-lined triangle, each 

- of the angles is 60 degrees. 
Theorems are again diſtinguiſhed into 

| negative, local, ne, and ſalid. 1 Io 


preſſes the impoſſibility of any aſſertion ; 
as that the ſum of two biquadrate num- 
ders cannot »make a ſquare number. A 


furface; at, that the - triangles of the 
ſame baſe and altitude are equal. A plane 
theorem is that which either relates to a 
© reQtilinear ſurface, or to one [terminated 
by the circumference of a circle; as that 

| or angles in the ſame ſegment of à cirele 
- are equal. And a ſolid theorem is that 
ich conſiders a ſpace terminated: by a 
folid line ; that is, by any of the three 

- conic ſections. . gr. this: that if a 


- Its two parts terminated by them ſhall be 
equal. Nen © * 5 
Reciprocal Tnaonxgu, is one whoſe con- 
verſe is true ; as that, if a triangle have 
two equal ſides, it muſt have two equal 
angles; the converſe of which is likewiſe 
true, that, if it have two equal angles, 
it muſt have two equal ſides. 
THEORET IC, or THEORETICAL, ſome- 
thing relating to theory, or that termi- 
nates in ſpeculation. See THEORY. . 
Hence theoretical aſtronomy is that part 
of aſtronomy, which accounts for the 
various phænomena of the. ftars and 
lanets. See STAR and PLANET. 
THEORY, in general, -denotes any doc- 
trine which texminates in ſpeculation 
alone, without conſidering the practical 
uſes and application thereof. Thus the 
theory of chemiſtry, for inſtance, con- 
tains all the general truths which the 
icular experiments of chemiſts have 
2 demonſtrated. Theſe are, on 
this occaſion, to be taken for granted, and 


only to a particular quantity; as this, in 


A negative theorem is that which ex- 


local theorem is that which relates to a 


- Fight line cut two aſymptotic parabola's,. 


ä 
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the whole hody of ſuch truths makes Ihe 
univerſal theory of chemiſtry, ſor che- 


miſtry ĩs no ſcience formed. a priori; it is 
no production of the human mind, or 


raiſed by rea ſoning, but collected a po 


teriori from experiments: it took its riſe 


from various operations caſually made, 


and abſerving thoſe that had one and the 


ſame uniform tendency, without any ex- 
pectation of what followed ; and was 
only reduced into an art, by collectin 


and comparing the effects of ſuch un- 
certain experiments, and noting the ten- 


dency thereof: ſo far then as à number 


of experiments agree to eſtabliſh any 
unqueſtionable truth; ſo far they may 
be conſidered as conſtituting the theory 


of chemiſtry, See CHENISTRY, ' | 


Such a theory 4s neceſſary to be premiſed 


to every art; and ſomething equivalent 
to this is practiſed by every artiſan, in 


toxching bis diſciple how to proceed or- 


erly in the exerciſe of his. art; and ac 
cordingly it would be impoſſible to teach 


the practice of chemiftry to advantage, 


without having firſt given ſome ſuch 
theory. Thus at would be to little pur- 


poſe, to give a novice a parcel of roſe- 
mary, for anſtance, and bid him, with 


out any addition, diſtil a water from it, 


which ſhould contain the natural taſte 


and odour of the plant; unleſs he. knew 


before: hand this general truth, that 


plants, expoſed to a gentle heat, like 
that of the ſummer's ſun, do exhale 


their moſt ſubtle and volatile parts, which, 
being collected and condenſed by means 


of proper veſſels, appear in form of 


water, and are the thing required. 


THERAPEUTEE, a term applied to 


thoſe who are wholly employed in the 
ſervice of religion. This general 'term 


has been applied to particular ſets of 


men concerning whom there have been 


great diſputes among the leamed. 


It is generally ſuppoſed, that St. Mark 
eſtabliſhed a particular ſotiety of chriſti - 


ans about Alexandria, of whom Philo 
gives an account, and calls them The- 
rapeutæ. He ſpeaks of them as a par- 
ticular ſect, retired from the world, Who 
ſpent their time in reading the writings 
- of antient authors, in ſinging hymns and 
ſongs compoſed by ſome of their own 
ſect, and in dancing together the whole 
night. Scaliger maintains, they were 
Eſſene Jews ; but Valeſms rejects this 


be 


opinion of Scaliger, 1. becauſe Philo 


never calls them Eſſenes. a. Becauſe there 


** 
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were no Effenes but in the” holy land; weed, of hartwort, of treacle muftard, 2 
whereas the Therapeut wete ſpread or mithridate muſtard, juice of the raf | 
through Greece, and all. the batbarous of <iſtus, acts, or in its iid japan — 
nations. 3. Becaule Joſephus, who gives earth, gum arabic, ſtorax Frag, f 4 
a very ample account of the Eſfenes, does gapenum ſtrained, lemnian earth, or | 
not ſay one word of the Therapeutts. in its ſtead bole armenic or french 
Turk ABEUTIEE, THERAPEUTICS, ,that  bols green vitriolcalciged, gf gach hall 
part of medicine which acquaints us with an ounce; root of. creeping” hirthwort, 
the rules that are, to be obſerved, and or in its ſtead of the long birthwort, 
the medicines to be employed in the cure tops of the leſſer. centaury, eds of the 
of diſeaſes.” See DISK AZE. cearrot of Crete, opopanax, galbanum 
THERAPHIM, or Tegapurit, certain trained, ruſſia caſtor, jew's pitch, or in 
images, 'or ſuperſtitious figures mention- | its ſtead, white amber prepared, root of 
the ſweet” flag, of each two drams'; ol 


ed in ſctipture. e” | | drams ; of 
clarifled honey. thrice the weight of all 


| e. Some” jewiſh writers 
tell us, the theraphim were effigies of hu- | | 
"the" reſt; The ingredients are to be 
mixed in the ſame manner as in the mi- 


man heads, placed in niches,” and con- 
th date. 


ſulteck as oracles. Others ſay, they were 
bella, er figures". ak metal,” calt wakes 

and engrayed under certain alpects of The college of Edinburgh have given 

the following reformation of this com- 

 polition,, under the title of © Theriata 


the planets 3 to whichithey aſcribed ex- 
Edinenſis. 


traordinaty effects. All the eaſtern people 
Take of virginian ſnake root (fix ounces : 


are much addicted to this ſuperſtition. ; 
andthe Perſians fill call them telefin, a 6 
wilck valerian root, contrayerva root, - 


name nearly approaching to theraphim, d 
The learned Spencer makes the word each four ounces; aromatic powder, thite 
_ ounces z reſin of guaiacum, ruſſia caſtor, 
' myrrh, each two ounces ; engliſh affroh, 
opium, each one ounce; clarified honey, 

' thrice the weight of the powders; canary: 
wine, as much as is falficient to dilfolve 

the opium. This compoſition” conſiſts of 
very powerful ingredients, and is doubt 
leſs capable of anſwering every thing that 


 theraphim to be the ſame'as ſeraphim, b 

change of the S into I.: whence it Fol. 
lows, that theſe images were repreſen- 

tations of thoſe ee called ſeraphim. 
M. Jurien ſuppoſes them to have been a 

ſeort of dii penates, or houſhold goods. 
THERIACA axprowACiit, a com. 
pound medicine, made in the form of 
an electüary, the ingredients of which, 


of creeping germander, with the ſeed, really would be, were it not that the 

; the fruit of the balſam-tree, or in its weight or preſſure of the atmoſphere 

q | ſtead cubebs, aniſeed, the leſſer carda- affects it alſo at the ſame time; and by 

acting ſometimes with, ſometimes againſt 
1 a _ 


_ according. to the college of London phy- 
 ficians, are as follows : Take of the 
troches of {quills, half a pound; long 
pepper, opium ſtrained, dried vipers, 


of each three ounces; cinnamon, balſam 


of Gilead, or in its ſtead, expreſſed oil 


of nutmeg, of each two ounces; agaric, 


the rot of florentine orrice, water ger- - 

mander, red roſes, ſeeds of navew, ex- 

rok of liquorice, of each an ounce and 
A half; 


pikenard, ſaffron, amomum, 
myrrh, coſtus, or in its ſtead zedoary, 


canmiel's hay, of each an ounce; the root 
of cinquefoil, rhubarb, ginger, indian 
leaf, or in its ſtead mace, leaves of 


dittany of Crete, of hore-hound, and 


| of calamint,french lavender, black pepper, 
ſeeds of macedonian' parfley, olibanum, 
- chio eee root of wild valerian, 
of each 


each ſix drams; gentian root, celtic- 
nard, ſpignel, leaves of poley mountain, 
of St. John's wort, of ground pine, tops 


mom ſeeds huſked, ſeeds of biſhop's 


« 


THERME, artifical hot | baths, | müth 
uſed by the Romans. 2 


can be reaſonably expected from the 


more voluminous, theriaca of Andro- 
machus. | 5 | 


See BATH. 


THERMOMETER, ar inſtrument for 


tlie heat and cold of the air, by means 


meaſuring” the increaſe and decreaſe of 


of, the elaſtic and ' expanſive power of 


bodies of the fluid ſort. See the articles 
Ark, HEAT, CoLD,*@e. > 
Many different ways, methods, and 
forms of conſtructing ſuch an uſeful in- 


ſtrument have been thought of, and in- 


vented at ſeveral times for this purpoſe 3 


at firſt air, then oil, then ſpirits of wine, 


and laſtly, quickſilver, habe been every 


way attempted and tortured in this ex- 


%%% 
The ſpring of air, being ſooner affected 


by heat and cold than that of any other 


fluid, was firſt thought upon as the beſt 


expedient to anſwer this end; and fo it 


© and coldneſs of the air about it. 


4 


degrees 
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air grows warmer, raiſe the water higher 
in the tube than the point H; and if the 

air be lighter at this time, it will preſs 
'Jeſs on the ſurface of the water at H, and 
o will ſuffer it to riſe ſtill higher, But 
3f the air be heavier, it will act againſt 
the ſpring, and not permit it to raiſe 

the water ſo high. The ſame may be 
- obſeryed with reſpect to its contraction hy 
cold ; wherefore ſuch an inſtrument, for 


common or conſtant uſe, will not do/at 
all, tbough, perhaps, none is better cal- 


culated for ſome extemporaneous uſes, 


as. meaſuring the degree of coldneſs in 


different cellars, or of warmth in divers 
rooms upon the ſame floor, _ 
"Tt was upon this account found T 
to have recourſe to ſome other fluid, 
' which, ſecured from the preſſure of the 


air in a tube, hermetically ſealed, might 


expand and contract ſolely by ae 

nd, 
becauſe moſt fluids are ſubject to freeze 
or thicken in great degrees of cold, it 


was ſoon conſidered that ſpirits of wine, 


a little tinged with cochineal, would beſt 
anſwer - the purpoſe, and accordingly 


' thermometers were generally made there- 


with, and became of common uſe. 
"Though the ſpirit of wine thermometers 
would do very well to ſhew the, com- 


ſhort of the virtuoſo's views, who wanted 
to explore the various and vaſtly different 
| of heat in other bodi&, as boil- 
ing water, boiling oils, melted metals, 
and even fire itſelf, and degrees of cold 
too, beyond what the fpirit thermometer 


can ſhew, For ſpirit in a moderate de- 


gree of heat will burſt the tube; and in 


an ihtenſe degree of cold will freeze, as 


131401 
= renders the effe& by heat or cold very 
"uncertain, and, therefore, the inſtru- 
ment uſeleſs, For example: the air in 
the bottle AF (plate CCLXXV. hg. 2. 
n' .) will, by its expanſion, when the 


parative heat of the air, yet this was far 


* 


| T.;HiEr | 
been 1 for which reaſon (as alſo 


for its ſullying the tube) it has been leſs 
. e e {is caviar; 
The mercurial thermometer, which will 
ſuſtain any degree of heat or cold, as far 
as any inſtrument of this kind can be 


expetied to de, was invented by Mr. 
Farenbeit, of Amſterdam ; and though 


ſeveral artificers made them as well as 


he, yet they (ill go by his name. Dr. 


Boerhaave uſed only this thermometer. 
very freely and uniform- 


wu. 


As the mercu 


ly expands 1151 from hard froſt to the 


heat of ſummer, ſo one ſort of thoſe 
thermometers are contrived with a ſcale, 
to include thoſe extremes only, and the 


ny ge fot the diviſions, or o, is fixed 
to that alt 


tude, of the quickſilyer, as is 
obſerved when water juſt begins to freeze, 


or ſnow to thaw ; for which reaſon that 
is called the freezing point in the ſcale. 


This thermometer is ſmall, ſhort, put 


in a neat frame, and carried in the pocket 


any where, 


| But the grand thermometer of Farenheit . 


duated after a different manner, as 


is 
deſtined to a more critical and extenſive 


uſe. In this the bulb, or large part at 


the bottom, is not ſpherical, as in com- 


mon ones; but cylindrical; to the end, 


that the heat may 1 reach 


the inmoſt parts as ſoon as poſſible, ſo 


that the Whole may expand uniformly 


together. Hence it is, that in the cy- 


 Tindric bulb the fluid will expand and 
riſe immediatel Yo whereas in the ſpherical 


bulb it is Teen firſt to fall (by the ſudden 
expanſion. of the ball, before the fluid is 
heated) and then to riſe, .by the expan- 
ſion of the fluid when heated. We have 
given a figufe, both of Farenheit's mer- 


curial thermometer, and alſo of Sir Iſaac 
| Newton's made with linſeed oil. See 


platè CCLxxv. fig. 2. ne 2. 


1 


Sir Iſaac's ſeems to be the beſt fitt d of 


any for a ſtandard weather thermometer; 


the french philoſophers found, who went 

to meaſure a degree upon the ſurface of 
the earth under the north polar circle. 

It having been found oy experiment, 

that linſeed oil required four times the 

degree of heat to make it boil as water 


and even for any degree of heat which 
the various ſtates of the human body 
exhibit; and alſo for thoſe different de- 
grees which vegetation, requires in the 
green-houſe, hot-bed, &c. In all which 
_ caſes it is neceſſary there ſhould be one 


. did, it was quickly ſubſtituted inſtead of 
This Sir 


ſpirits for philoſophic uſes. This Si 
Iſaac Newton always uſed, and by. it 


. diſcovered the comparative degree of heat 


which makes water boil, which melte 


Wax, which makes ſpirit of wine bgil, 
and melts tin and lead; beyond Which 
we do not find the oil thermometer has 


common, unerring, and univerſal meaſure, 
or ſtandard, which at all times, and at 


every place, will ſhew the ſame degree 


of heat, by the ſame expanſion of the 


fluid, according to which the ſcale ſhould 


be made in every ſtandard thermometer. 


In order to this, the tube propoſed ſhould 


be very. nicely weighed, when empty, 
ile £& en Benn 


wu: 


? 


of this, above the former weight, will 
give the weight of the quickſilver poured 


: 


THE 


art of the length of the tube above it, 


is to be filled with quickſilver; then it 
is to be weighed again, and the exceſs 


uin; this will give the weight of the 


- 


200th part. Let a mark be made with 


a a file upon the tube at the ſurface of the 
z / - 
Ten weigh but nine or ten parcels. of 
quickſilver, each equal to a 
part of that firſt put in the tube, and hav- 
ing poured the ſeveral parcels in one aſter 


undredth 


another upon, the incloſed quickſilver, 


and marked the tube ſucceſſively at the 


ſurface of each parcel, you will have 


the tube divided into proper intervals, 


which, if the bore of the tube be every- 


Where the ſame, will be equal to each 


other; if not, they will be unequal; 


and each of theſe intervals is to be di- 


_ creaſing as the intervals do. 
When this is done, the capaci 
tube is divided into thouſandth parts of 


vided into ten others, increaſing or de- 


ty of the 


that of the ball, and the contiguous part 
of the tube reaching up to the firſt 


mark. The tube is now to be put into 


a frame, and by the fide of it is to be 


placed a ſcale, divided into thouſandth' 


parts, exactly correſponding to thoſe on 


the tube; and writing 000 over · againſt 
the firſt mark, you write 1010 oyer- 
againſt the ſecond, 1020 againſt the 


third, and ſo on, as you fee in the 


figure. 3 


* 


he ſtandar- Wermometer- tub, and its 


ſcale, being thus conſtructed, is then to 
be filled with ſome proper fluid, as lin- 


ſeed oil, where great degrees of heat 


uſed, 


are not ene ; and mercury is to be 


rincipal point, marked 1000, in water 


. juſt freezing. And here great precaution 


is to be uſed ; for many trials muſt de- 


termine this point to which the fluid 
muſt always riſe by flow degrees, and 


with an uniform motion. $44 
When this point is well ſecured, all the 


trouble is over, the ball, being then im- 
merſed in boiling water, ſpirits, oils, 


. melted metals, Sc, in ſnow, freezing 


mixtures, Cc. the expanſions, by all the 
various degrees of heat and cold, will be 
ſhewn by the numbers againſt the heights 


to which the fluid riſes in the tube, in 


en they are. When the fluid is 
poured in, it is to be adjuſted in ſuch 
2 quantity, that it may ſtand juſt at the 


THY FHR n 

and then the bulb, and about a tenth each caſe, theſe are to be wrote on the 
fide. of the ſcale; and, ſince the ſame 

degree of heat will cauſe the ſame ex- 


nſion of the ſame fluid at all times, 
it is evident, if thermometers were 2 
t 


_ where conſtructed in this manner, the 
_ obſervations made by them in any part 
of the world, may be compared . 


which cannot otherwiſe be done; whence 
this part of philoſophy would receive its 
final perfection. 1 


By one of thoſe ſtandard thermometers 


well made, many more might ſoon be 


conſtructed with any expanding fluid, 
wirhout the trouble of graduating their 
tubes by equal quantities of quickſilver, 


For having filled the balls, and a con- 


venient part of the tube, with the pro- 
poſed fluid, place. them all together-in a 
veſſel of cold water; and while it is 


warming as gently as poſſible, when the 
oil in the ſtandard thermometer ſhall ar- 


rive ſucceſſively at the ſeveral diviſions of 


its ſcale, at the ſame inſtant of time 
mark the new tubes at the ſeveral heights 
of their fluids, and form a ſcale for 


every tube, that ſhall correſpond to thoſe 


marks. Then, while the liquors ſub- 
lide by cooling gently, examine whether 
they nicely agree at the ſeveral marks. 
To determine the freezing point in all, 
they are to ſtand together in the water 
till it juſt begins to freeze: or, having 


all the other points duly, that may be 
| deduced very exactly by the rule of pro- 


portion. 
A thermometer that ſhall vary very ſen- 


ſibly by every ſmall variation of heat and 


cold, as thoſe of the atmoſphere, muſt 
have a large ball in proportion to the 


bore of the tube; and, that the heat or 
cold may ſooner penetrate the innermoſt 


pr of the liquor, the ball ſhould not 
be ſpherical, but oblong and flatted like 


a french flaſk ; and the lengths 'of the 


tubes ſhould be proportioned to the de- 


grees of heat they are intended to diſ- 


h.. * \ 
Sir Iſaac Newton gradated his ſtandard 


thermometer on both ſides, as ſhewn in 


the figure. Thoſe on the right hand 
meaſured the heat of the oil; as thoſe on 
the left meaſured the bulk thereof: but 


begins from a cypher at the freezing 
point, and is regularly continued up- 


wards by the common diviſions 10, 20, 


30, 40, &c. it will equally ſerve both 
purpoſes ; fince the degree of heat will 
18 E always 
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Ayr be” edpoftiblida 16" the os * 
"of the 215 Ache fluid N Ty below 
"the freezing point. 


By this diviſion therefdre 0 on wy left 8 


"hand, we ſhall expreſs ſome of the 5. 
I "articles of Sir 0 Newton's ſcal 

„ he various REY 48 at, as in 

table below, * . if 2 i 4d 


f. heat. 
wy 12 0 Water jn Poe and ſnow 


juſt thawing g 


4 


N 


< 1 i} The heats of the air in na 


The heats of the air in ſpring 
0 1 * ; 


4 


4 46h 


and autumn. F 


MN 1 " The greateſt ſummer- heat. 
2 


tun 


* Water juſt tolerab 
5 ae] ww J "hand at reſt. 45. 
1 gt 360 Water hardly wierble to the 


hand in motion. 


le to the 


and opake. 


8 a 
S . Water begins to boil. 


Water boils vehemently. | 
1 A mixture of 1g of mot 


e and I \bilimuth, 
l 


bubbles or boils. 8 
Spirit of wine Juſt begins & to 
boil. 


1203 A mixture of e al parts of 
NCUÄVw'u biſmuth melts. 
4 "ro A mixture of J of tin and f 2. 


of lead: Ane . 
254+ The heat which melts tin. 


274 The heat, which melts biſ- 
Rs muth. 
206 The mon heat which melts | 
290 The heat with 997 . | 
ling bodies ide in a dark 
DEE Place. 
410 he heat of a ſmall wy re. - 


4350 he heat of a ſmall wood: fire. 
Dr. Hales conſiders the freezing point as 


one boundary to vegetation, vir. on the 
ſide of cold; and the other boundary he 
fixes to that degree of heat with which 
wax will begin to melt, becaule a greater 
degree of heat will, inſtead of collecting 
and aſſimilating the nutritive particles, 
diſſipate them, even thoſe which are moſt 
viſcid and glutinous; and therefore the 
plant will rather fade than n ſuch 
rees of beat. 8 


* 125 the h 


- Thobents eee ieee: 


The greateſt heat of the exter- |: 
.  afpartsgf thebamanþody. 


e | - Melted wax juſk growing stiff 
31 Melted Wax Juſt before Se 


09 1 H E 1 
This e e into one 


Pu equal parts in his thermometers: 
but his numbers, expreſſed in thoſe of 
the ſtandard*ther c moimeter, are for ſe 

rticulars men tioned by the doctor as 
1 > wg For myrtle, 44; oranges, 64; 


| | Heoides, 74; in ian e $4; aloe, 10; 


. cerevs, 11; euphorbiom, 127 piamento, 
7 133 ananas, 458. melon-thiſtle, 15; 

+ 1 905 the Yai of a "hot-bed, 17; 
ot-bed. itle auto If the 1 bed 

PR a He heat of "40, or thereabouts,. it 
will Corch the plants and Kill them. 
The heat of milk from the .cow, is 28, 
that of urine 295 Afi A fever 


near! 40. 


— nr 


As Farenheitis a is 2 to 
ſuch general uſe, we have here placed it by 
the ſtandard thermometer, that the diviſi- 
7 ; 8 on each may be reduced to the other's 
ively by hare — 8 a the 

3 5 of F both be fi [Lpreſeryed. + 
But that the reader. may | be enabled-to 
. form ſome idea of 2 ſeveral ſorts of 
thermometers, and the different methods 
of graduating them, we. have given a 
In parative yiew of the moſt remarkable 

©, opes,in plate CCLXXVI. Where n“ 1. 

repreſents Farenheit s thermometer; no. 
1550 of the Royal - n n . Sir 

aac, Newtons; n“ 4. D *. Hales's ; 
1 that of Edinburg wen f 10 9. Fow- 
. n? 7. and 8. th of Florence; 
ns 9. that of Paris; nꝰ 10. De la Hire's; 
n 11. Amonton s3 ng 12. Poleni's; 
no 13, Reaumur's; no 14. De I Ifle's ; 
nd 15+ Crucquis's, and no 26, Th. de 
Lyons, The reader may alſo conſult 
Dr. George Martine's treatiſe on this ſub- 
ject, where he will find ĩt explained to his 
ſatis faction. 

' THERMOSCOPE, a an inſtrument ſhewing 
the Ganges happening in en with re- 
ſpect to heat and cold. | 
The word thermoſco i erally. uſed 
differ ently with ope gags uit 
tho there is ſome difference in the literal 
| injpoztof the two; the firſt Ggnifying an 
- inſtrument that ſhews, or exhibits, the 
changes of heat, Cc. to the eye; and 
the latter an inſtrument that meaſures 
thoſe changes; on which, foundation the 
thermometer ſhould be a more accurate 
- thermolcope, &c. This difference the 
excellent Wolfius taking hold of, de- 

ſleribes all the thermometers i in uſe as ther- 
moſcopes; ſhewing that none of them 
properly meaſures the heat, Sc. none of 
them do more than indicate the fame. 
Though they different heights, * 
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5 and to day, thew. a difference of Dial, Frafures and Tab of the Tux. 
| yet, ſince th doô not diſcover the ratio The thigh- bone, though the largeſt ang 
of yeſterday's heat to to-day's, they are ſtouteſt in the. whole boa y, is yet fre- 
not ftrialy thermometers... __ "quently broken, both x near its middle and 

'THESEA, in antiquity, , feaſts celebr ted, towards its, ends, or articulation, . but 
by the Athenians, a. honour of be- more particularly, near that part called 
ſeus, conſiſtin ports and games, its neck, near its articulation with the 
With mirth dee ſuch as were 5 hi bone; and when this is the caſe it is 

LY Very difficult | to ſet it, and retain it in its 

lace. When the bone is broken in two 

a per- Places at once, Which ſometimes hap- 

05 13 maintain. * ns, the danger is much greater. 'Some- 

it is frequent to have pla- , times this bone is broken. tranſverſely, 
85 containin number of them, in ſometimes obliquely, and at other times 

1 theology, in m dicine, 1 in philgfophy, in tb e ends ſlip in a great WAY. ayer. one 


rr 


eee another, notwithſtanding the utmaſt eau 
-THESIOUN,; in bot 7 8 dere of the tion in ſetting it, It is therefore. ne- 
feat ahdFia-maj | 0 ceſſary in thele caſes, according to Hei- 


ſter, beſides the means that are common 


claſs of plants, 
* no ot t the. r &. uw, , > | 
on 0 by to all the 9 to uſe a more, ſtr i& 


| 8 S olauted p 1 le kay paſt for ; 
à corolla With ſome: there is no pericar- '* "and tight, bay in this than in the A 
pium: the calyx holds in its bottom a ,: ' tranſyerle 155 NEE to prevent the bones F 
ſingle roundiſh ſeed. FE |. from being eaſily removed. When a 
'THESSALY," now called Janna, a pro- fracture of the th . bone happens near 


vince of european Turkey, bounded by the due 03 towards its lower head, 


Macedonia, on the northz by the Archi- it is to be * ded. and replaced with the if 
pelago, on ih he eaſt; Achaia, 0 or Liva- _,. hands like other fractures, except that 1 
Ala, on the! ſouth; "an | by Epirus, on the the extending Force. required is yery 9 
5 1 
F great: and here the hands of a ſtrong 
| A the county. town of Nor- 9 


he aſſiſtant are not enough, ſlings fp. 
folk, ſituated twenty-f ve miles ſopth- Eins, or linnen band dages are W | 
_ "weſt of Norwich. round each, head. of, the thigh, cans | 
It ſends do members to parliament. the  fraftured 17285 iy be extended both 
＋ HEVETIA, in botany, a genus of ways. by the t of three or four 
the tandria- mpnogynia g al be, _- 19917 at once, Ns the rh 0 cau- 
3 the corolla whereof conſilts of an 15 1 


| plpn- 6 iouſly reduces the fracture with his hands, 
Albuſiform petal: the tube is .oblo op + _ and ſecures it with a proper bangaggand 
fog e limb la and divided into Areſſing: and there are ſometimes wo 
ſegments: the ſeat, is an ter where the joint ſtrength of three or 
0 alc.” deprel fed dru cumi- men applied in this manner, is not fo 
| nated on the central part ; 1 ſeed is an cient to make the neceſſary extenſion 3 


; ovato- trigona?, nut. 

-THEURGY, a name givento that part of 
magie called white magic, or the white 
art. Thoſe who haye written of magic 


ave divided i it into three kinds; the firſt 
is theurgy, às operating by divine means: 


the ſecond, natural magic; performed by 
| the powers of nature: and the third, necro- 

mancy; which they imagined oceeded 

from invoking demons. See Magic. 


THIBE T, or TIBET, one of the moſt 


powerful of the Tartar kingdoms, having 

China on the eaſt and India on the 

welt. 

THIGH, femur, in anatomy, t that part of 

* body of men, quadrupeds, and birds, 
tween the leg and the trunk. See ine 

- MOR FEMUR, fa F 


"7 * 


in which caſe the ſurgeon is obliged to 


have recourſe to ropes and pullies, by 
means of which one man will pull more 
forcibly and equally than ſeveral can 


treatment are not common. See the ar- 


ticles. FRACTURE. and EXTENSION of 


fractured limbs. 
When the neck of the thigh- bone is frac- 


tured, to which, from its oblique; or 


tranſverſe direction, and ſpongy or brĩt- 
tle ſubſtance, it is very ſubject, it makes a 


fracture not only difficult to reduce, but 


ſuch a one as can ſeldom be cured without 


leaving the limb ſhorter than it was be- 
fore. The reaſons of which are, that 
the fragments cannot, - but with great 


difficulty, be preſſed into cheir right 


18 E 2 Places, 


without them: but caſes that require this 


* 
* 85 
* 
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when 


x 
jacent 1505 


in that paſſage. See LuxATION. 


and downwards, which is what | moſt 


ling outward, and is longer than the 
other; the knee and foot allo both turn 
outwards, and the head of the bone itſelf 
will be felt near the lower part of the in- 
guen and os pubis. Sometimes there is 
à ſuppreſſion of urine in this caſe, which 
18 occaſioned by fome nerve which com- 
municates with the bladder being vio- 
lentiy compreſſed; in the buttock there 


* 


When the thigh is diſlocated forwards 
uſually is the caſe, the leg hangs ſtrad- 


bones * diſplaced; and if the thigh- 
bone be not timely reduced into its aceta- 


1 


gh t 


3 
known of this kind, walk without halt- 


Ing. hes 7 ot 
If the gen bose b bockeeird, 


aſtly, 


alſo drawn upward or downward; 
but if it ſhould fo happen, it will yet 
evidently be diſcovered by the rules before 
given, and by conſidering the nature of 
the articulation of the bone: as it is, 
however, at beſt very difficult to diſ- 
cover when the thigh-bone is diſlocated, 
and when it is fractured, either by feel- 
ing or inſpecting, becauſe of the great 
- thickneſs of the muicles and integuments: 
it is therefore a matter of ſome conſe- 

; quence to propoſe the ſigns by which one 
of theſe caſes may be known from the 
other. There is reaſon to judge the 
thigh- bone to be luxated when we find 
the ligaments of the bone have been re- 
laxed by ſome preceding congeſtion of 
 humours, when no external violence has 
been exerted upon it, when neither vio- 
lent pain, tumeurs, nor inflammation 

| | ſunlow z 


* 


rſon 
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follow and laſtly, when the whole into its proper place. The limb is then 


limb may be bent, and turned about at 


to be ſecured with proper bandages, and 


+ . . the, acetabulum, without the ſurgeon's the patient to be kept to his bed for three 
-, _ diſcovering any grating or cruſhing of | oy 


* 
ig 
13 * + 


jn what have been uſed to be &lled Juxa- 
tions of this bone, are very ſtrong indi- 


the bones; and the contrary of theſe 
igns, which are what uſually take place, 


"cations of a fracture. 


When the bone is found to be really diſ- 
located, it is to be reduced in a method 


5 7 


ef 


agreeable to the nature and direction of 


the diſlocation. When it is diſplaced | 
forward and downward, the patient is to 
be laid flat upon, his back on a table; 


then a linen napkin, or ſtrong. ling, 
is to be made faſt about the groin, 


over the part affected, ſo that one end 


* 


of the fling may come over the eng. 
9 


and the other over the nates and bac 
to be both tied together in a Knot upon 
the ſpine of the os ileum, and afterwards 
either faſtened to a hook fixed in ſome 


” 


Se. 


are put into a barre 


or four weeks. 


1 


HIMBLE, an inſtrument made of braſs, 
ſilver, iron, &c, put on the finger to 
thruſt a needle through any cloth, ſilk, 
&c. uſed by all ſeamſtreſſes, taylors, 
The common thimbles are gene- 
rally made of ſhruff and old hammered 


- braſs. This they melt, and caſt in a ſort 


of ſand, with which and red. ochre are 
made moulds and cores. They are caſt 


in double rows, and when cold taken 


out, and cut off with greaſy ſhears. 
Then the cores ou taken out, they 
| | , as they do ſhot, 
and turned round with a horſe till they 


ruh the ſand one from anotlier: from 


* po or held firm by ſome aſſiſtance: in 


à little above the knee, there mu 


5 7 


© ' faſtened another napkin or fling, or elſe 
tte girt of Hildanus, with a compreſs 


ww 2 \ 


* between it and the thigh; both theſe 


lings being drawn tight, the thigh is to 


© the ſurgeon's hands; to this purpoſe tbe 
\ head of the thigh-bone outward, While 


«C5 


© be extended, but 'that not vehemently | 
dut only ſo much as is ſufficient to draw * | 
the bone out of its ſinus, that it may be 


replaced into its, proper acetabulum by 


- ſurgeon is, with one hand, to preſs. the 


the other conduts the knee inward. 
Or the reduction may be made by nap- 


the limb extended that way, the knee 
being at the ſame time preſſed inward by 


king faſtened about the thigh near its 


extremities, in the manner of ſlings, and 


the hands. 


If theſe methods are not ſufficient, it will 


be neceſſary to have recourſe to the poly- 


ſton, or pulley, well known to the 


ſurgeons on theſe occaſions. This is to 


bone when it is diſlocated forward; but 


when it is found to be luxated backward, 
the patient is to be placed flat on a table, 
with his face downward ; the thigh is 


then to be extended more ſtrongly than 


in the former caſe, and the reduction is 
to be performed by the ſurgeon's hand, 
an aſſiſtant all the while turning the limb 
| ſomewhat ip wards; and by this method 


the head of the thigh-bone generally ſlips 


very readily from this fort of diſlocation 


— 


be the method of reduction of the thigh- - 


MENT, Sc. 


thence Fa are carried to the mill to be 


turned firſt on the inſide and afterwards 


on the outſide : then ſome ſaw-duſt, or 
_ filings of 'horn-combs, are put half way 
| into each thimble, and upon it an iron- 
ke manner, at the bottom of the hgh, 3 
3 


punch; and then with one blow againſt 


__ a ſtudded ſteed the hollow of the bottom 


is made: after this, with an engine, the 


ſides have the hollow made: this done, 
they are again poliſned on the inſide: 


then the rim is turned at one ſtroke: and 
laſtly, they are turned in a barrel with ſaw- 


duſt, or bran, to ſcour them very bright. 
Iron thimbles, the thouſand, pay, on 
_ Importation, 118. 62% d. and draw 


back, on exportation, 4s. 8.25.9. 
Braſs thimbles, the thouſand, pay, on 
importation, 148. 44d. and draw 
back, on exportation, 12 8. 1134.40. 


THINE ING, a general name for any act 


or operation of the mind. See MinD. 
Chauvinus, with the carteſians, will have 
thinking to conſiſt in a certain native in- 


herent motion or agitation of the human 
mind, whereof ittelf is conſcious z for 
they conceive it to be no other than the 


very eſſence of the mind ĩtſelf, or at leaſt 
its principal and eſſential property. All 
the materials of thinking are Mr. 
Locke derived from the two ſources of 
ſenſation and reflection. 
SENSATION and REFLECTION. 


The ſchool philoſophers uſually divide 
thinking into intellectual and volitive. 
Intellectual is ſubdivided into perception, 


judgment, reaſoning, and method. Vo- 
litive thinking, or volition, admits of in- 


finite different modifications, or new de · 


terminations. See PERCEPTION, JUDG- 


See the articles 


Tho 


7 


19 


* 


IM Sf 


-- when the uf döes fot think, is over- 


2 


turned by Mr. Locke, Who ſhews, that 
in flcep, without dreaming, there is an 


5 entire 1 of all the modes of think - 


* in 


e article 3 8 5 
THEONVILLE, a city of Luxemburg, 
WS on the loſelle: : eaſt 
north lat. 4 32% | 


1 Lopes 


* 


18 


dn the modern temperate 
"Y oo; equal, as ut, re, ni; or ut, mi. 
See the articles INTERVAL and Con- , 


EI 


The ine of the carteſi ans, who ; 
P „ee n that thinking i is effentia} to the wy 
1 1 i 

Human foul, and that there is no time I 


N H 1 

thoſe, conifing of two arches of 2 circle 

1 NG. angle a- top. 
in the manor of Turfat, 


in 77 7 85 of Hereford, is the third 


Pat of the corn or graih on the ground, 
Aue to the lord for a eriot, on the death 
of his tenant. See Hxkior. | 


'THIRSK, a borough-town. i in the north- | 
: "ridingof Yorkſhire, ſituated on the river 
eng. Syale, fixteen miles north-weſt of Vork. 


It ſends two members to 4 9 ment: 


1d. fi. . Fee and Nv- T HIRS x, fitis, an uneah Y. 4 ariſ- 


. to be e e 

ee . 155 two 99 855 The d 
which the Italians ca ditono, from the 
See ditonos, or terga maggiore, and 


the greater third, is compoſed diatoni- 
1 of three terms or ſounds, contain- 
ing two degrees or intervals, one where - ph 
of, in the antient ſyſtem, is a greater 
tone 3 2 bar 


et, and the other A 055 
tem, they are 


r 


eerst it is compoſed of four ſemi· p 
tones; two whereof are greater, and the 
_ third, le ;/ it takes its form from the ra- 


tio ſeſquiquarta, ne 
The ſecond third, which the Italians call 


trihemituono, or ſemi-ditono, or terza .. 


minore, and we. leſſer third, is compoſed, 
like the former, of three Gounds or: terms, 


and two degrees or intervals; but theſe de- 
Eroes, diatonically, are only a Venter | 


tone and ſemi-tane.. 


© Chromatcally it is compoſed of three 


tones, two greater and one leſs; „ as re, 
mn, Fa; Or re, Ja. v4 


8. takes its form from the 8 i-. 


quinta, 5 6. 
Both theſe thirds are of admirable uſe in 


| melody, and make, as it were, the foun- 


dation and life of harmony. 


Turn: POINT, or 'T1ERCE POINT, in 


architecture, the point of ſection in the 
vertex of an equilateral triangle. 
. Arches or vaults of the third point, call - 


* by the Italians di terzo acuto, are 


of this order to the xr 


ing Ho a defici ſaliva to 


ciency in t 


or moilten the inward parts of the mouth; 
42 ariſe a ſtrong elire for, drink : it is 
a ſymptom h of Ah 8. feveriſh 


ſorts. 


' e el 15 a erent gn : 


\ Leſley, biſhop of Roſt $, reports, that the 

. before the battle between Athel- 
ſan king of Northumberland, and un- 
* king of the Pidts, a bright croſs, in 
orm-of that whereon.St.. Roder the 

tutelar faint of 1 e martyr- 
dom, appeared to lungus, > 95 Q baying 
fe the fi- 


gained the victory, ever aft 
Ye: Others 
Scotland, 


Sure of that crols on his bann 
. aſſert, that Achaius king 
firſt inſtituted this 35 after haying 


5855 the famous league offenſive a 


defenſive with Charlemagne king of 
. ut although the chile had 
been acknowledged, 2s the ſymbol 5 the 
_ kingdom of Scotland {> the reign of 

r yet F refer the beginning 
n.of Charles VII. 
of France. Others place the Fundation 


ol it as low as the year 1500. 


The chief and principal fan is a gold 
collar compoſed of thiſtles and ſprigs of 
Tue. interlinked with amulets 1 Zold, 

having pendent thereunto the image of 
St. Andrew with his croſs, and the mot- 


| Me. NEMO,ME * LACESSET, ,See. 


late CCLXXIV, fig. 4. 7 1. 
1e ordinary or common enſiz worn by 
the knights, 1 is a ſtar of four filyer — 
(45. n* 4.) and over them a green circle, hor- 
© dered and lettered with gold, containing 
the ſaid motto, and in the center is a thiſtle 
oper; all which is embroidered on their 
"Th breaſt, and worn with the collar, with 
reen ribband. over the left moulder, 
1 brought under the right arm; pen- 


dent * is the image of St. N 
e 


- 
* 


4 24 0 
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with his croſs, In a purple robe, within 


* 


T H O a 
5 


« 


particular veneration for the croſs, ſent 


an oval of gold enamelled vert, with the emhaſſadors to them; to make an alliance 

. former motto: but ſometimes they wear with them, and to ſollicit their aſſiſtance 

| © incircled in the ſame manner, a thiſtle againſt the gentile princes, by whom they 

crown. . _ were greatly oppreſſed. A mixture of 

Y About the time of the reformation, this opinions, with 'a total interruption” of 

| order was dropped, till James II. of ' paſtors, ſometimes for ſeveral years to- 

. © England reſuméd it, by n Ra occaſioned that horrible chaos 

Y knights: however, the revolution unſettled their religion was in, at the arrival of 

_ It again, and it lay neglected till queen the Portugueſe; for a ſpecimen whereof 
Anne, in 1703. reſtored it to the primi- we ſhall add their manner of celebrating 

- tive deſign, of twelve knights of St. An- the euchariſt : over their altar was a Kind 

> drew. King George I. in the firſt of of gallery; and while the prieſt was fay- 

j his reign, confirmed the ſtatutes ſigned ing the beginning of the office below, a 

S by queen Anne, with the addition of ſe- cake of flower of rice was frying in oil, 

1 veral more, among which was that of or butter, above ; when enough, the cake 

| adding rays of glory to ſurround the fi- was let down'in a baſket upon tlie altar, 

J gure of St. Andrew, which hangs at the where the prieſt conſecrated it: as to the 
collar: and though from the reformation other ſpecies, for wine they uſed à kind 

, to George I. both elections and inſfall- _ of brandy or arrack, variouſly prepared 

4 ments had been diſpenſed with, his ma- in that country. Nor was their ordina- 

S . jeſty ordered that chapters of election tion much more regular; the archdea- 

: ' ſhould, for the future, be held in the con, Who was ſometimes more reſpe&ed 

e royal preſence 3. to which end he ordered than the biſhop himſelf, frequently or- 

M the great wardrobe to provide the knights dained prieſts : their other abufes were 

fa bret ren, and officers, with ſuch mantles infinite. The Portugueſe, for theſe two 

n as the ſtatutes of the ſaid order appointed. laſt centuries, have laboured the reforma- 

e THL AS PI, TREACLE-MUSTARD, in bo- tion of this church, and have employed 

= ö 51 a genus of the tetradynamia filicu- both the eccleſiaſtic and ſecular power 

g aoſa claſs of plants, the corolla whereof therein : for this end they have called the 

. conſiſts of four petals, vertically ovated, thomæan biſhops to the council at Goa, 

8 and diſpoſed in the form of a croſs ; the have inſtructed, wp! them, Cc. and 

l, | ſtamina are ſix filaments, about half the even ſent them for inftruftion to Portugal 

| length of the cup; the fruit conſiſts ofa and Rome; but finding that they "were 

5 bilocular pod or capſule, narrowed at the ſtill apt to relapſe at their return, and that 

of baſe, and emarginated, and containing no good was like to be done with them, 

d numerous ſeeds, affixed to two ſutures. they reſolved to exclude them once for 

je See plate CCLXXVII. fig. 4. all, and to appoint an european biſhop in 

of This enus comprehends the burſa pa- their room. Theſe proceedings have ren- 

| J ⁰yy Or dered the Portugueſe infinitely odious to 

15 The ſeeds of the thlaſpi agree in medi- the thomæans. eee 

n einal virtues with the common muſtard, St. THOMAS, a city, of the hither India, 

| See the article SIN API. e el on the coaſt of Cormandel, three miles 

d 'THLIPSIS, 9445, a compreſſion of the fouth of Fort St. George; ſubject to the 

of ſtomach from food, which is offenſive Portugueſe. Bs be 

d, only by its quantity, and not endued with Sf. Tous is alſo an iſland in the Atlan= 

of any remarkable quality ; or from a con- tie ocean, ſituated under the equator, in 

t- flux of humours, void of acrimony, into 8s eaſt long, # 3 =_ 

ee the part. 5 x St. THOMAS. is allo a town of Guiana, = 
THOMZEANS, Tromeans, THomisTs, in ſouth America, ſituated on the river 22 

Yy or Chriftians of St. THOMAS, a people  Oronoko ; ſubject to Spain. 3 

1 of the Eaſt-indies, who, according to Sf. THOMASs's DAY, a feſtival of the chri- 

r- tradition, received the Goſpel from St. ſtian church, obſerved on Dec. 21. incom- | 

1 g Thomas. Upon the 8 of the Por- memoration of St. Thomas the apoſtle. 3 

le ' tugueſe at Calicut, in their firſt voyage St. THOMAS of Canterbury's day, a feſtival 3 

IC to the Indies, they met with antient chri- of the romiſh church, obſerved on Dec, Wu 

th ſtians, who pretended to be deſcended 29. in memory of Thomas Becket arch. 

r, from thoſe converted by St. Thomas. biſhop of Canterbury, who was murder- | 

n- The thomæans being informed of a new ed, or, as tlie romaniſts ſay, martyred, 

7 people arrived among them, who bore a in the reign of king Henry II. F 

t 8 N : E. 
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THORACIC DUCT, 
"DUCT, a very flender canal, receiving the 


28 


: : x * 


f en condemned by the popes, which 


ure thomiſm never was : in effect, the 


writings of Alvarez and Lemos, who 
© were appointed by their order to lay down 
und defend, before the holy ſee, the dog- 
mata of their ſchool], have ſince been re- 
puted the rule of pure thomiſm. 

modern ſchool has abandoned many of 
: "the antient thomiſts, whoſe ſentiments 


The 


and expreſſions appeared to Alvarez too 
hard; and the new thomiſts, who paſs 


the bounds marked by theſe two doctors, 
Cannot give their opinions for the ſenti- 
ments of the ſchool of St. Thomas, which 

the pope has forbid being cenſured, Thoſe 
to authors diſtinguiſh four claſſes of tho- 
_ miſts ; the firſt, which they reject, de- 


ſtroys or takes away liberty; the ſecond 
and third do not 


power, whereby it paſſes from the firſt 


Act into the ſecond, that is, from com- 
© plete and next power to action. The 
premotion Rep baja is offered in ſuffici- 
ent grace, ſu 


cient grace is given to all 
men, and that they have a complete in- 


dependent, next power not to act, and 


even to reject the moſt efficacious grace. 


THOMISTS, a ſe of ſchool-divines, who 


maintain thomiſm. See the preceding 
article. gon 


into 2 and lower. There are like- 
wiſe t 


oracic veins, upper and under, 
deſtined for the reconveyance of the blood 
from the thorax to the axillary vein. 

or CHYLIFEROUS 


chyle from the chyliferous veſſels, and the 
lymph ſrom the lymphatics, and carrying 
them to the thorax, and uſually through 


it to the ſubclayian vein, The beginning 


7 


iffer from Molina; 

"the laſt, which Alvares embraces, admits 

of a P premotion or predeſtination, 
ch is a complement. of the active 
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of this duct is in the reſeryoir or recepta- 


—— 


. culum chyli, which is "ſituated in the left 
fide of the upper vertebra of the loins, 
under the aorta, and the veſſels of the left 
kidney; the reſt of the duct has ſome re- 
.; ſemblance of a ſack or bag, and is larger 
and more itregular in its figure. Its end is 
uſually in the ſubclavian vein ; fometimes 
in the jugular. In dogs, and many other 
animals, its progreſs is under the aorta; 
but in the human body it aſcends alon 


the right fide of the vertebra of the back, 


and paſſes between the aorta and the vena 
- azygos, ſometimes with a ſimple trunk, 
ſometimes divided into two: its breadth, 


it in animals, is to feed a dog well, an 


where divided, is about that of a wheat- 
ſtraw. The beſt method of e 


then to ſtrangle him; and as ſoon as the 


body is opened, ta tie it up with a thread 


ip the breaſt, juſt by the ſubclavian ; by 


this means the ciſtern, or receptacle of 
the chyle, and the chyliferous veſſels and 
lymphatics are all expoſed evidently to 
view at once. In a human body they 
may alſo be obſerved any time after death, 


by injecting, according to Salzman, wax, 
or any fluid, or indeed 6nly by inflating 
the great lymphatic veſſel, which runs by 
the left emulgent vein ; or otherwiſe, if, 


according to Henninger, an injection, 
or barely an inflation, be made into a 


lacteal of the ſecond order, to be traced 


out in the middle of the meſentery.; or, 


finally, if the pleura be carefully cut be- 
tween the aorta and the vena azygos, the 
duct will uſually be eaſily found there. 
It is compoſed of a fine, thin, and pellu- 


cid membrane, and within it there are 


valves, as in the lacteals and lymphatics, 


which prevent the reflux of the chyle. 


There are more of theſe in the human 


bo 


THORACIC, thoracicus, a name given to 
two branches of the axillary artery, on 
account of their conveying the blood into 
ſome parts of the thorax. See THORAx. 
The thoracic arteries are diſtinguiſhed 


than in beaſts ; and, finally, there 
is a ſemilunar valve, cloling its extremity 
under the ſubclavian,  : ** 5 


The uſe of the thoracic duct is to carry the 


chyle to the blood, through the thorax, 
as it receives it from the receptacle, and 
with it the lymph from the lymphatics. 


THORAxX, in anatomy, that large part 
of the body ſituated between the abdomen 


and the neck. See the articles ABDOMEN 
and NECK. Fw att BB 

The parts of the thorax are of two kinds, 
the continent or containing, and contained: 
the continent parts, or thoſe which form 


the cavity, are either common, or proper; 
the common continent parts of the thorax 


are the cuticula, the cutis and the pin- 
guedo, See the article CuriclE, &c. 
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Tue continent parts proper or peculiar to 
the thorax, are theſe; the breaſts, the 


ectoral muſcles, the intercoſtals, the 


diaphragm, the pleura ; and, finally, the 
bones; of theſe aft there are twenty-four 
_ ribs, the ſternum, and twelve vertebræ. 


See the articles BREASTS, PECTORAL1S, 


'INTERCOSTALS, DIAPHRAGM, Sc. 


The contents of the cavity formed by 
theſe, or the parts contained in the tho- 


rax, are the mediaſtinum, the lungs, the 
heart and its pericardium, with the large 


veſſels ariſing from it, particularly the 
trunks of the aorta, and the pulmonary 
artery of the vena cava and pulmonary 


- vein, the thoracic duct, and, finally, the 


4 


- 5 


the thorax, which will bring on ver 
| e and in a ſhort time py 


greater part of the ceſophagus. See the ar- 
| 


ticles MEDIASTINUM, LUNGS, HEART, 


PERICARDIUM, c. | | 
The uſes of the parts of the thorax in 
general, are their ſerving to reſpiration 
and the circulation of the blood, in both 
ſexes ; and in women, to the producing 


milk. See the articles RESPIRATION, 


CiRcuLArTrlod, and MILK. | 


Wounds of the THOR Ax, are, by Heiſter, 


divided into three forts. The wound is 
inflicted either upon the external parts of 
the thorax ; or elle it penetrates into the 
cavity of the thorax, without injuring any 
of its contents; or, laſtly, the contents 
of the thorax alſo partake of the wound. 
That the wound terminates in the exteri- 


cavity of the thorax, may be diſcovered 
by ſeveral methods, as by the fight, by 
hearing whether any ſound proceeds from 


the wound at the time of inſpiration, by 
feeling whether the finger or probe meets 


with any reſiſtance in attempting to pals 
it into the cavity of the thorax; by in- 
jecting warm water, which, in this caſe, 
will return upon you; by the abſence of 
dad ſymptoms, which always attend a 
wound that penetrates. When, by theſe 
methods, you are fully ſatisfied that it 


does not penetrate, it may be dreſſed with 
a digeſtive ointment, or ſome vulnerary 


ballam, and treated according to the me- 


or parts, and does not penetrate into the 


Fi; 8 
RS. 
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extravaſated blood is not large enough to 
obſtruct the lungs in their office, the chief 
danger that the patient labours under, is 
that the extravaſated blood ſhould putriſy 


by degrees, and corrupt the content 


travaſation o 


1 HO 


eath. 
E D 18 150 diſcover an ex- 

f blood in the thorax; if 
there is a great difficulty of breathing ex- 


cept when the patient is placed in an exe&t - 


poſture; if the patient lies eaſieſt upon his 
back, or wounded ſide; if he feels a 
weight upon the diaphragm; if he per- 
ceives the undulation of a fluid upon turn 
ing the body round; and, laſtly, if there 
has been little or no diſcharge of blood by 
the wound. When it appears by theſeſym- 
ptoms that there is a collection of blood 
in the thorax, the greateſt diligence is re- 
quired to get it out ; therefore when the 
wound is inflicted upon the middle or 
lower part of the thorax, and has not a 
very narrow. opening, it will be conveni- 
ent to lay the patient upon the wounded 
ſide, adviſing him to fetch his breath as 
deep as he can, or to cough. If the cur- 
rent of blood is bſtrufted by any thick 


grumous parts, they muſt be removed 


with a probe or the finger, or drawn out 
with a lyringe, If the blood is become 
too thick to flow out of the wound, at- 


tenuating injections muſt be uſed, made of 


a decoction of barley-water, with the ad- 
dition of ſome common honey, or honey 
of roſes, and a ſmall quantity of ſoap; this 
is to be injected into the cavity of the 
thorax, and then the patient is to be fo f- 
tuated as to let it run out again : this 
operation is to be repeated, till it appears 


that all the grumous blood is waſhed - 


away. But it the wound is ſo narrow or 
oblique, that this method cannot be pro- 
ſecuted, the wound ſhould be. enlarged, - 
being careful not to fatigue the patient 
too much, by endeavouring to 2 — 


all the extravaſated blood at one time, 


thod directed in the cure of flight wounds. 


See the article WouUND. 


But when the wound penetrates into the 


thorax, and a large quaytity of blood 


falls into the cavity thereof, then the of- 


fice of reſpiration, and the courſe of the 


blood through the lungs, will certainly 


be impeded ; and the blood, by frequent 
delays and obſtructions, being entirely 
inſpiſſated in the lungs, life can no longer 


be ſupported ; but where the quantity of 


keeping the wound open, drefling it with 
proper plaſters and compreſles, ſecuring 
the whole with a jcapulary, and repeat- 
ing this method of dreſſing, till the diſ- 
charge ſnall entirely ceaſe, and the exter- 
nal wound can be conveniently. healed. 
When a wound is, made in the upper part 
of the breaſt, no poſture will ſatisfy the 
intention of diſcharging the extra vaſated 
blood, but ſtanding upon the head; an 
opeuing ought therefore to be made 
in the lower part of the thorax, called 


pParacenteis. See PARACENTESIS. 
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The cavity of the thorax being thus THORNEY-18LAND, an iſland made by 
- . cleanſed, the wound is te be dreſſed but the branches of the Thames formerly, 


once every day: each dreſſing ſhould be where Weſtminſter · abbey now ſta 


nds. 
performed with all poſſible expedition, THoRNEY-ISLAND is alſo an iſland fitu- 


and the utmoſt diligence ſhould be uſed ated in a bay of the Eaſt channel, be- 

to guard the contents of the thorax from tween Chicheſter and Portſmouth. 

the external air. At the time of dreſſ- THOUGHT, or SENTIMENT, a general 

ing, a chaffing-diſh of hot coals ſhould name for all the ideas conſequent: on the 
be held near the wound, to warm and operations of the mind, and even for the 

thin the air; and if too great a quantity operations themſelves. See the articles 

of air is already got into the cavity of the IDEA and TriNKING. 

thorax, it muſt be drawn out with a - THOULON, or TovuLoN, a port- town 

phon. When any of the contents of the of Provence, in France, ſituated on a 

thorax are wounded, as the heart, the bay of the Mediterranean fea : eaſt lon. 


ö 


aorta, the vena cava, the pulmonary ar- 
tery or vein, the mediaſtinum, or a large 
portion of the lungs, death comes too 
ſuddenly to give the ſurgeon room to ex- 
erciſe his art, On the other hand, when 
the lungs are only ſlightly wounded, that 
is, when only the ſmall ramifications of 
the pulmonary vein and aſpera arteria are 
divided, the caſe is very dangerous, but 
not always mortal; though perſons who 
recover *after wounds of -this kind, are 
more obliged to the ſoundnefs of their 
conſtitution, than their ſurgeon's ſkill. 
T HORN, acity of Poland, in the province 
of regal Pruſſia, ſituated on the river 
Viſtula : eaſt long. 19“, and north lat. 
„ | 
THORNBACK, in ichthyology, the prick- 
ly raia, with tuberculoſe teeth, and a 
tranſverſe cartiJage in the belly. See the 
article RalA. 
The head and body are very flat and de- 
preſſed ; the figure of the body, excluſive 
of the tail, is nearly ſquare ; the tail is 
long and ſlender, but a little depreſſed or 


or flatted ; the Sony is altogether plane; 


the back in general is plane, but riſes a 
little in the middle into a convexity ; the 


eyes ſtand on the uppermoſt part of the 
body, ata conſiderable diſtance from the 


roſti um, and are a little protuberant, 
and covered with a ſimple and naked 
kin ; behind each eye there is a ſingle 
- oblong foramen, that runs tranſverſely, 
and its anterior ſide is ſtriated, and ſerves 


as a valve to cloſe up almoſt the whole 


with a kind of 


or tribula. 


69, and north lat. 430 5. 


HOULOSE, or TovuLosE, a city of 
France, capital of the province of Lan- 


' guedoc, ſituated on the river Garonne: 


eaſt long. 1 5, and north lat. 430 40. 


THRACE, a province of european Tur- 


ky, ſituated on the north fide of the Pro 


ntis. 8 


THRASHING, or THRESHING, flapel- 


latio, in agriculture, the art of beating 
the corn out of the ears. See CORN. 

There are two ways of feparating corn 
from the ear; the firſt by beating it with 
a flail, which is properly what is called 
thraſhing. The other method, ſtill prac- 
tiſed in ſeveral ceuntries, is to make 
mules, or horſes, trample on it, back - 
wards and forwards; this is properly 
what the antients called tritura and tritu- 
ratio. The Hebrews uſed oxen therein, and 
ſometimes yoked four together for this pur- 
poſe. Another way among the antients was 
edge, made of boards 
joined together, and loaden with ſtones or 
iron, upon which a man was mounted, 
and the whole drawn over the corn by 
horſes : this inſtrument was called traha, 
It is a rule among huſband- 
men, that the ſeaſon for thraſhing, is as 


ſoon as the corn has ſweated in the heap 
or mow. | 


THRAYVE, or THREAVE of corn, twenty - 


four ſheaves; or four ſhocks of ſix ſheaves 
to the ſhock ; though, in ſome countries, 


they only reckon twelve ſhocks to the 
thrave. | 


aperture; the mouth is ſituated on the THREE, Rule of. See the article RULE. 


under fide of the body, and lies in 
a tranſverſe direction, is very large, 
and ftands at the fame diſtance from 


the extremity of the roſtrum as the 


eyes do. ; 
'THORNBURY, a market-town of Glo- 


ceſterſhire, fituated twenty miles ſouth- 


welt of Glocelter, 


Kin is very tough, firm, and hairy. 


THRENODY, ?tbrenodia, a mournful or 


funeral-ſong. 


F 
|'s 


THRICHECHUS, the sta-cow, in zo- 


ology, a genus of ſea-animals, of the 
order of the plagiuri, the charaQers of 
which are, that it has teeth in both jaws ; 
there is no fin upon the back, and the 


This 


THU 


This creature ſeems to be the link uniting 


the fiſh and the quadruped-tribes, as the 


bat does the quadrupeds and birds: it 


| grows to fifteen feet, or more, in length, 


and is conſiderably thick in proportion.” 
The females have, between the pectoral 
fins, two large, round, and fair breaſts, 
and both ſexes have the parts of gene- 
ration and the navel perfectly reſembling 
thoſe of the human ſpecies : there is 
no doubt, but all the fables concernin 
- mermaids, mermen, and ſyrens, too 
their riſe from an imperfect view of this 
animal. 
THRIPS, in the hiſtory of inſects, a genus 
of the order of ſcleroptera, having the 


roſtrum obſcure, the body of a linear fi- 


gure, and the wings four in number, 
being incumbent on the back, and ſtrait. 
It is an extremely ſmall inſect, not equal 
to a flea in ſize. | 
THROAT, the anterior part of an animal, 


- between the head and the ſhoulders, 
wherein is the gullet. See the article 
OESOPHACUS. | 


For diſeaſes of the throat, ſee the articles 

Quinsety, Tons1Ls, &c. | 
THROAT, in architecture, fortification, &c, 

See the article GORGE. | 
THRONE, 9%, a royal ſeat, or chair 


of ſtate, enriched with ornaments of ar- 


chitecture and ſculpture, made of ſome 
precious matter, raiſed on one or more 
ſteps, and.covered with a kind of cano- 
; Py Such are the thrones in the rooms 
audience of kings, and other fove- 
reigns. | | 
THROWSTER, one who prepares raw 
ſilk for the weaver, by cleanſing and 
twiſting it. 
THRUSH, in ornithology, two ſpecies of 
turdus, the one called the common thruſh, 
and the other the miſſel - thruſn. See the 
article Tux bus. 
The common thruſh' is the turdus with a 
_ white line over the eyes. This is ſmaller 
than the fieldfare z the head is ſmall and 


flatted ; the eyes are bright, their iris 


hazel; the ears patulous; the beak about 
half an inch long, brown, and pointed ; the 
head and back of an olive brown, ſpot- 
ed with a dark colour; the breaſt is yel- 
low, the belly whitiſh, and the legs 
brown. 
The other ſpecies of turdus, called the 
- miſſel-thruſh, is of a greyiſh yellow co- 
lour with a ſpotted brcaſt, being the largeſt 
of the turdus-kind. - : 
THUIN, a town of the county of Namur, 
| ſituated on the river Sambr2, near the 
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confines of Hainauft, nine miles ſouth- 


; weft of Charleroy. | 
THULE, of the antients, ſuppoſed to be 


the iflands of Orcades. | 
THUMB, pollex, in anatomy, one of the 
parts or extremities of the hand. See the 
article HAxv p. | 25 
The thumb, conſidered ſeparately, has 
bones thicker than thoſe of the fingers ; 


the firſt of theſe agree in all reſpects with 


thoſe of the metacarpus, in figure, ſitu- 
ation, and articulation ; but in its mo- 
tion it is widely different. 
lation of the firſt with the ſecond; and of 
the ſecond with the third, are like the ar- 
ticulations and motions of the ſecond and 
third phalanges of the other fingers. See 
the articles FINGERS and PHALANX. 
THUMMIM, in the ſcripture-learning. 
See URIM and THUMMIM. | 
THUNDER, a noiſe in the regions of the 
air, excited by a ſudden kindling of ſul- 
phureous exhalations. | 
Thoſe philoſophers who maintain, that 
—_— are buoyed up in the air by par- 
ticles of fire adhering to them, account 
for the phenomena of thunder and light- 
ning in the following manner : they hope 
poſe that from the particles of ſulphur, 
nitre, and other combuſtible matter, 


* 


»” 


which are exhaled from the earth, and 


carried into the higher regions of the at- 
moſphere, together with the aſcending va- 
| 0 is formed an inflammable ſub- 


ance, which, when a ſufficient quantity 


of fiery particles is ſeparated from the 
vapours, by the collifon of two clouds, 
or otherwiſe, takes fire, and ſhoots out 
into a train of light, greater or Jeſs, ac- 
cording to the ſtrength and quantity of 
the materials. This opinion is certainly 
falſe; for it is impoſſible the vapouss 
ſhould be attended with ſuch fiery particles 
as is here ſuppoſed : neither have we occa- 
fon to fly to ſuch an hypotheſis z for as va- 
pours, exhaled from the ſurface of the wa · 
ter, are carried up into the atmoſphere, 
in like manner the effluvia of ſolid bodies 
are continually aſcending thither. Now 
we und, by experiment, that there are 
ſeveral inflammable bodies, which, be- 
ing mixed together in due proportion, 


will kindle into flame by fermentation 


alone, without the help of any fiery par- 
ticles. See the articles FERMENTATION, 
LIGHTNING, Ec. 


The articu- 


Thus, M. Lemery having covered vp, 


in the earth, about fifty pounds of a mix- 
ture, compoſed of equal parts of ſul- 
phur and filings of iron, tempered with 

18 F 2 water ; 


* 
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ty of gun-powder with oil of cloves, pour 


' «gently upon this, mixture two or three 


times as much ſpirit of nitre, and you 
will obſerve a bright inflammation ſud- 
. denly arifing from it. A mixture of the 
two fluids alone will take fire, the pow- 
der is added only to augment the inflam- 
mation. When, therefore, there hap- 
ens to be a mixture of the effluvia of fuch 
bodies floating. in the air, they ferment, 
kindle, and, flaſhing Eke gun powder, 
occaſion thoſe exploſions and ſtreams of 
Fire, which we call thunder and light- 


nin 423 
| „ the particular ſpecies of the efflu- 
via, which compoſe this mixture, that 
cannot be exactly determined: they are 
thought to be chiefly ſulphureous and ni- 
trous; ſulphureous, becauſe of the ſul- 
phureous imell which lightning generally 
— behind, and of. that fultry heat in 
the air, which is. commonly the fore- 
runner of it; nitrous, becauſe we do not 
know of any body liable to ſo ſudden and 
. violent an exploſion as nitre is. | 
Dr... Liſter is of opinion, that the matter 
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. water ; after eight or nine hours time the 

earth, where it was laid, vomitcd up 
flames. Thus alſo, mix a ſmall quanti- 


Maunday- THURSDAY. 


both of thunder and lightning, and alſo ' 
- , of earthquakes, is the effluvia of the py- 


rites; as he dogs, that the matter of 
vulcanos is the-pyrites itſelf, This is a 
mineral that emits. copious exhalations, 
and is exceeding. apt to take fire upon the 
admiſſion of moiſture. See the doctor's 
defence of his notion in the Phil. Tranſ. 
ne 157. He thinks this may bc the rea- 
_ fon why England is fo little troubled with 
earthquakes, and Italy, and almoſt all 


places round the Mediterranean ſea, ſo | 


very much, wiz. becauſe the pyrites are 
rarely found in England; tnd, where 
they are, they lie very thin, in compari- 
| Jon of what they do in thole countries; 
us the vaſt quantity of ſulphur emitted 
from the burning mountains there, ſeems 
to ſhew, | ' | 
The effects of thunder and lightning are 


dying to the ſudden and violent agitation 


the air is put into thereby, together with 
the force of the exploſion ; and not to 
thunderbolts falling from the clouds, as 

- is ſuppoſed by the vulgar. 
Some are inclined to think, that thunder- 
bolts are artificial, and that they were 

applied by the antients to ſome ule. 
What confirms them in their opinion 
js, that they are found more frequently 
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where ſepulchres have been, than in other 


laces. 
The diſtance the thunder is from us, may 
nearly be eſtimated by the interval of time 
between our ſeeing the lightning, and hear- 
ing the thunder; for. as the- motion of 
light is ſo very quick, that the time it 
takes up in coming to us from the cloud, 
is not perceptible ; and as that of a ſound 
is about a thouſand feet in a ſecond; al- 
lowing a thouſand feet for every ſecond 
that paſſes between our ſeeing the one, 
and hearing the other, we have the di- 
ſtance ef the cloud, pretty nearly, from 
whence the thunder comes. See the ar- 
ticle LIGHT and SOUND... | 
THURINGIA LANGRAVATE, one of the 
diviſions of the circle of upper Saxony, in 


Germany, having the dutchy of Magde- 


: holy on the north, and Franconia on the 
Outh. 1 1 
THURSDAY, the fifth day of the chriſ- 
tian week, but the ſixth day of that of 
the Jews. See Day and WEEK. | 
Holy THURSDAY, the ſame with aſcenſion- 
day. See the article ASCENSION. 
See the article 
 MAUNDAY-THURSDAY.. 
THURSO, a port-towh of Cathneſs, in 
Scotland, ſituated. on the Caledonian 
ocean, fifteen miles ſouth- welt of Pungſ- 
by- head. 8 on, 
THUYA, arbor wite, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the monoecia-monadeipbia claſs of 
plants, having no corolla; the fruit is an 
ovato-oblong obtuſe cone, opening lon- 
gitudinally, with oblong ſquamz almoſt 
equal, obtuſe and convex on the out- 
ide. 
THYMBRA, in botany, the ſame with 
the ſatureia, Sce SATUREIA. 5 
THYMELZEA, in botany, the ſame with - 
daphne. See the article DAPHNE. 
THYMUS, in botany, .a genus of the 
- didynamia-g ymnoſpermia claſs of plants, 
the corolla of which conſiſts of a ſingle 
ringent petal ; the tube is of the length of 
the cup; the faux is ſmall; the upper 
lip is ſhort, plane, ere, emarginated, 
and obtuſe; the lower lip is long, patent, 
trifid, obtuſe, and broader in the middle 
lacinia; there is no pericarpium; the. 
ſeeds are four, ſmall and roundiſh, and 
are contained in the cup, | 
This genus, among other ſpecies, .com- - 
prehends the herb maſtich, the common 
garden - thy me, the cretic thyme, the com- 
mon wild thyme, Ec. Te 
The common thyme has an agreeable aro- 
| | 7 ——0———4. 
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__ matie-ſnell,, and a warm pungent taſte, 
which it imparts by inſuſon to rectified 


ſpirit, and ſends over, in diſtillation with 
3 along with the water ariſes an eſſen- 


tial oi extremely hot and pungent; this 
diſtilled ſpit is an agreeable aromatic 
_ cordial quer, not inferior to any thing 
Tkxuus, in auatomy, a gland, which in 
infants is very remarkable ; it is ſituated 
in the upper part of the thorax, imme · 
diately under the ſternum, and lies upon 


the pericardium, and on the trunk of tbe 


aorta, and of the vena cava. It extends 
itſelf from the pericardium, along the 


trunk of, che a0rta, to the beginning ef Türuus, in medicine, is uſed for a kind 


the carotids, ſometimes ſo far as to the 
. thyroide-gland ; its figure is irregular 
and uncertam A zin infants is 


its eghok 


pale red, in adults it is of a duſkier hae : | 

it is 3 infants newyly horn, 
sat any more advanced 

period. Its length is there no leſs than 


than in ſubj 


three fingers breadth, and its diameter 
two, its thickneſs is about half a finger: 
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particular ducts to its mouth: but it is 
to be obſerved, that neither Belſinger him - 
ſelf, nor any body ſince, have ever been 
able to ſind out theſe ducts. See the article 
Fon r vd, Hg tes 
That our readers may be enabled to form 


a diſtinct idea of this remarkable gland, 


we have given two views of it, as found 
in two foetuſes, juſt born; ſee pts 
e 


_ CCLXXVH. fig. 3. u 1. andy. 8 
AA is the heart, furrounded by its pe- 
ricardium; BB, the gland thymus, di- 


vided in the upper part into two or three 
ing branches of the aorta. 1 


of wart growing on the parts of genera- 
tion, the fundament, ot ers other 
parts of the body. Se Cop Loa, 
Wan r, Wen, Cc. 

The ordinary method of curing a thymus, 
is by ligature and deſiecative lotions, or 
by cauſtics; and if large, by inciſion, 
taking care firſt to ſecure the greater veſ- 
fels, by tying them. 


it gradually decreaſes from zhis ſize; as the THY ROARY TZENOIDES, inanatomy, 


child grows up; in adults it is very ſmall, 
and in old people it entirely diſappears. 
Its ſubſtance isglandulousand conglome- 
rate, and it is ſaxrounded by a mem- 
brane. It has blood*veſſels ſometimes 
from the ſubclavians, ſometimes from 
the mammary, and ſometimes from the 
mediaſtine ones; and in*fome ſubjetts 
from the carotids and jugulars. Its 
lymphatics ſometimes run to the tho 
racic duct, ſometimes to the ſubclavian 
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in this gland, in new- born ſubjects. It 
has no excretory duct hitherto diſcovered, 
and its uſe is therefore not certainly 
known: poſſibly, actording to Heiſter, 
it ſerves to ſecrete lymph, which it diſ- 


a mulcle of the larymm, which, ariſing 
and terminating in it, ferves, toge- 
ther with the arytenoides, to conſtringe 
it. Theſe two muſcles mutually inter- 
ſect one another, and ſtraitep the glottis; 
ſometimes there is but one Mmuſele; and 
ſometimes it is different from that de- 
ſcribed here. n | 


| THYROIDE oA in anatomy, is of 


a very ſingular figure, reſembling that of 
the new moon. It adheres by its middle 
part, which is called by authors its iſtnh- 


mus, to the upper ring*ef the trachea, 

and its points or horiis are turned 2 

N . 
if 


wards, It adheres on each part to 
larynx and oſophagus. | 


THYROIDE CARTILAGE, one of the five 


cartilages that principally compoſe the 
larynx. The thyroide is the firſt of theſe 
cartilages, and is alſo called the ſcuti- 


charges into the thoracic duct, for the for cartilage, being of a quadrangular 

dilution of the blood and of the chyle, as 9 and ſtanding in the anterior part, 
the glands of the meſentery and of the Where the pomum Adami, as it is uſu- 
pancreas do, in regard to the chyle. On ally called, makes its prominence, and 

this ſuppoſition its uſe is much greater in the largeſt of the other ſive cartilages. 

» the foetus, than at any time after the 'PH YRSUS, in antiquity, the ſceptre which 


birth, -becauſe the want of reſpiration in 
that ſtate may well be ſuppoſed to ſubject ' 


the blood to be thicker, and to need more 
dilution than afterwards ; nothing tend- 
ing to attenuate blood ſo much as reſpira- 
tion. Bellinger is of opinion, that it 


prepares a nutritious fluid for the fœtus 


while in the uterus, and conveys it by 


the poets put into the hand of Bacchus, 
and wherewith they, furniſhed the mena- ®* | 
des in their bacchanatia, See the article 


BACCHANALIA. © 


The thyrſus was originally a lance or 


ſpear wrapped up in vine-Teaves, where- 
with Bacchus is ſaid to have armed him- 
ſelf and his ſoldiers in the Indian wars, 
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to amuſe and deceive the unpractiſed In- 


| 3 and make them expect no hoſti- 
lines. — „ . 
Hence, it was afterwards borne in the 
. Feaſts and ſacrifices of that god; and as 
the ſatyrs, who were Bacchus's ſoldiers, 
were ſuppoſed to have fought with it, it 
3 a cultom to repreſent them there - 
with. | | 
THYSSELINUM, in botany,, the ſame 
with the ſelinum of Linnzus. See the 
. article SELINUM. 
IAR, an ornament or habit wherewith 
the antient Perſians covered their head, 
and which the Armenians, and kings of 
Pontus, ſtill wear on medals ; thele laſt, 
becauſe deſcended from the Perſians. 
T1ARA is allo the name of the pope's triple 
crown ; antiently called regnum. 
TIBER, a po river of Italy, which runs 
_ through the pope's territories, paſſing by 
Perugia and Orvietto; and having viſit- 
ed Rome, falls into the Tuſcan ſea at 
Oſtia, fifteen miles below that city. 


US 
* 


'TIBIA, in anatomy, is the inner and 


bigger bone of the leg, called alſo focile 
us: it is hard and firm, with a cavity 
in its middle; it is almoſt triangular ; 


In its upper extremity it has two large 
finuſes, tipped with a ſoft and ſubtile car- 
tilage, called cartilago lunata, from its 
figure. It runs in between the extremi- 
ties of the two bones, and becomes very 
thin at its edge, like thoſe in the articu- 
lation of the lower jaw. It facilitates a 
ſmall fide motion of the knee. The ſinuſes 
receive the two protuberances of the 
_ thigh-bone, and the production which is 
between the ſinuſes of the tibia, is received 
in the ſinus, which divides theſe two pro- 
tuberances of the f-mur. By bending 
our knee, we bring our leg, in walking, 
in a ſtraight line forwards, which, wit 

out this articulation, we could not have 
done: but, like thoſe who have the miſ- 
fortune to have a wooden leg, we muſt 
have brought our foot about in a femi- 
circle, in going even upon a plain, but 


fide of this upper end it has a ſmall knob, 
which is received into a ſmall ſinus of the 
fibula ; and, on its fore part, a little be- 
lo the patella, it has another, into which 
the tendons of the extenſors of the leg 

are inſerted. Its lower extremity, which 
is much ſmaller than its upper, — a re- 
warkable proceſs which forms the inner 


ancle, and a pretty large ſinus divided 
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more evidently upon a deſcent. On the 


in the middle of a ſmall protuberance; 
the ſinus receives the conyex head of the 
ſame bone. It has another ſhallow ſipns 
in the fide of its lower end, which re- 
ceives the fibula. | 


The tibia has four extenſor muſcles, as 


the rectus, cruralis, vaſtus, Sc. and five 


flexors, wiz. the gracilis, ſemi-membra- 


noſus, ſemi-nervolus, biceps, and popli- 


tæus. See the article RECTus, &c. 


TIBIALIS, or TiB1zvus, in * 


the name of two muſcles of the foot, 


ſtinguiſned by the epithets anticus and 


poſticus. The tibialis anticus, one of 
the flexor muſcles, has its origin from the 


| ſuperior and extenſor ſurface of the tibia, 


and is terminated at the internal os cunei- 
forme, and the interior part of the inter- 
nal metatarſal bone. The tibialis poſti- 
cus, or adductor- muſcle of the foot, has 
its origin in the upper part of the inte- 
roſſeous ligament, and its termination in 


the os naviculare. See the articles FooT 
and MusCLE. | | 


TIBICEN, in ichthyology, the fame wich 


the lyra, or harp-fiſh, . a ſpecies of trigla. 
See Lyra and TRIGLA. , 


TIBISCUS, a river otherwiſe called Teiſs. 
its fore and ſharp edge is called the ſhin. | | 


See the article TEISs. 


TICK-TACK, a game with dice and 


tables, wherein all the men are placed on 


the ace-point. 


The great art of this game conſiſts in ſe- 
curing the ſice and cinque- point; which 
ought never to be broken, unleſs for the 
advantage of going in, or a hit, which 
laſt is, when you throw ſuch a caſt that 
ſome of your men will reach your ad- 


. verfary's unbound. 


Playing cloſe at home is the ſafeſt way; 
taking care to find your men, and giving 
your adverſary a ſingle game, when in 
dagger of loſing a double one. 


TICK HILL, a market town in the weſt 


riding of Yorkſhire, thirty three miles 
ſouth of York. heb 9 


TICK LING, ſays M. le Cat, is, in re- 


ſpect to the ſenile of feeling, what an her- 
maphrodite is in reſpect to ſexes : it par- 
takes equally almoſt of pleaſure and pain; 
making one laugh, at the ſame time that 
it is intolerable; and if carried too far, 
frequently has bad and even fatal effects. 
In this ſenſation, the organs of feeling 


are affected with a light tremulous mo- 


tion, which occaſions all voluptuous ſen- 


ſations; but more lively in its degree, 


and ſmarter, than that which uſually at- 
tends on pleaſure: it proceeds from that 
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gentle friction, which is diſtinguiſhed 
trom all other impreſſions on the organs, 
by the name of titillation. . 

2 IDDESWAL, a market-town of Darby- 


o 


ſhire, eighteen miles north. welt of Darby. 


TIDES, two periodical motions of the wa- 


ters of the ſea, called the flux and reflux, | 


or the flow and ebb. 


The cauſe of the tides is the attraction 


of the ſun and moon, but chiefly of the 
latter; the waters of the immenſe ocean, 
forgetful, as it were, of their natural 
quietus, move and roll in tides, obſe- 
quĩous to the ſtrong attractive power of 
the moon, and weaker influence of the 


ſun. See the articles ATTRACTION and 


GRAVITATION. 


Jo illuſtrate this, let NESQ (plate 


CCLXXVIII. fig. 1.) repreſent the 
earth, covered over with water AB DF; 
NS the axis of the earth, EQ the equa- 
tor, I R the tropic of cancer, r the tro- 
pic of capricorn, M the moon in her or- 
bit, S the ſun in his. 


Now ſince all 


bodies are endued with an attracting vir- 


tue, the moon will attract all the water 
in the neareſt hemiſphere FAB, with 


degrees of force which are inverſely an.” 


. hy Res of the diſtances from all parts; 
an 


.. where the diſtance is leaſt, wzz. in the 


therefore with the ſtrongelt force 


point A, directly under her: and this 


attraction being in this hemiſphere con- 
trary to that of the earth, the water in 
all parts from B to F towards A will have 
its gravity decreaſing, and be higheſt of 
all at the part A; and conlequently muſt 
there ſtand higher than at the point F, 
where being more attracted by the earth, 
it muſt be heavier and nearer to the cen- 


ter, as is evident from the laws of hydro- 


ſkatics. See the article FLuip. | 

Again, in the hemiſphere FD B, the at- 
traction of the moon conſpires with that 
of the earth; but decreaſing as the ſquares 
of the diſtances increaſe, the joint force 
of attraction will every where decreaſe 


from F and B towards D, the point op- 
polite to the moon; where, again, the 


waters will be lighteſt, and therefore 
ſtand higheſt to preſerve the equilibrium. 
Whence it appears, that by this ſum and 
difference of the moon's and earth's at- 
traction, there will neceſſarily enſue a 


protuberance or ſwelling of the waters, 
which we call tides of flood, in the two 
points A and D directly under the moon. 
Allo in the two points F and B, as the 
waters are there moſt attracted, ſo they 
will be heavieſt, and conſequently rile to 
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the arſt of 


oY Ys 
the leaſt, height from the earth's furface, 


_ whence they are called tides of ebb, or 


the ebbing of the water. 


If to the power of the moan we add that 
of the ſun, we ſhall have the tides con- 


ſiderably augmented at the conjunction 
in 8, or oppoſition in H, that is, at the 
new and full moons, which are called 


the ſpring-tides ; as thoſe which happen 


when the ſun is at O or P, are called 


neap-tides, the waters at A. and D being 
then loweſt, becauſe the attraction of the 


moon is then counterballanced by that of 
the ſun. 


It is farther to be obſerved, that of the 
two tides of flood at A and D, that at A 
is greateſt to any place T in northern 


- 


latitude, when the moon is in the nor- 
thern ſigns, and aboye the horizon: for 


the point A is then nearer the zenith of 
the place G, than the oppoſite point D 


is to the ſame place at R twelve hours 
aſterwards; and, conſequently, the height 
of the tide TG is greater than that of 
the opgolin tide Rg. The contrary of 
this happens, when the moon 1s in the 


ſouthern ſigns. 


'That there are two tides of flood, and 
two of ebb, ſucceeding each other alter- 
nately at about the interval of fix hours, 
is obvious from the figuie : and that they 
happen later each day near an hour, is 
owing to their exact correſpondence to 
the motion of the moon, which daily cul- 
minates ſo much later. 
pen not when the moon is in the mei- 


dian, but about three hours after, is --. 


ing to the force of the moon being then 
greater than when in the meridian of any 
place; as the heat of the day is greater 
at three o' clock than at twelve; and the 
heat of the ſummer is greater in Auguſt, 
than at the 21ſt of June. 
the greateſt ſpring-tides happen not at 
| arch, and x zd of Septem- 
ber, but in February and October, is be- 
caule the ſun being neareſt the earth in 
December, his influence is then ftrungelt, 
and ſo muſt quicken the time of the 
greateſt vernal tides; and being weakeſt 
in June, the time of the autumnal tides 
will neceſſarily be retarded. 

The ſum of what has been ſaid is this; 
if NOPQ (ibid. fig. 2.) be the ſurface 


of the earth, T its center, IFK GLH 


CE a circle repreſenting the ipherical 
ſurface of the waters covering the earth, 
and affected only by the attractive power 
of the earth: upon placing an attracting 
body at 8, the waters will no longer 
| continue 
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That they hap- | 


Laſtly, that 
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continue their ſpherical figure, but be 
immediately drawn into the ipheroidical 
figure AC BD, in ſuch manner, as to 
be depreſſed at C and DtoM and K, 
und elevated from L and I to A and B; 
und the elevation AL or BI, is double 
- the depreſſion CM or DK. That if 8 
de the fun, then AP=-=OK=ALFE D 


Daz inches; or 114 feet, if 8 be the 


- moon. That at the points E, F, G, H, 
.* (which are called the octants) the water 
is neither elevated nor depreſſed. That 
- if any other body be placed at O (as the 
moon) in the ſame right · line TS; then 
by the joint influence of both S and O, 
the elevation at A and B will be increaſ- 


ed, and the depreſſion at C and D like- 
wiſe. Laſtly, if 8 be in the ſituation S, 


or vertical to the point D, it is plain its 


action to raiſe the water D will be directly 


eontrary to that of the moon in depreſ- 
- Ling it there; wherefore the depreſſion 
bs | not be ſo great as before; for the 


ſame reaſon the elevation at A and Bwill 


be diminiſhed, being now only as the 
difference of the two forces, whereas be- 
fore they were as the ſum. | 
We ſhall now conſider the phznomena 
of the tides which remain; and firkt, it 
is evident, that if PN be the axis of the 


earth, and QO the diameter of the equa- 
tor, then the moon fituated at O, over 


one of the poles, would accumulate the 
water over each pole, and the ſpheroid 
would be ſo poſited as to have its longeſt 
- axis A Bcoinciding with the axis of the 
earth PN. In this poſition of the ſphe- 
roid, it is plain, there coùld be no fuch 
thing as a tide in any part of the ocean 


over all the earth; for every ſection of 


the ſpheroid, parallel to the equator, 
would be a circle ; conſequently in any 


parallel of latitude, the water would be 


at an equal diſtance from the earth's ſur- 


face every moment of the diurnal revolu- 


tion, or natural day. 

Suppoſe the moon were removed from the 
direction of the earth's axis, and poſited 
at 8 (ibid. fig. 3.) then will the axis of 
the aqueous ſpheroid A B be turned to- 
wards 8, and make an angle with the 
earth's axis, as ATP or BTN. Then 
we obſerve, that ſince C, D, are the places 


of loweſt water, that parallel TK which 


paſſes through the point Ion one {ide the 
uator, and LM which paſſes through 
on the other, will divide the earth 


into three zones, in two of which, viz. 


'ENK and LPM, there will be but one 


tide each day, of the ſame kind ; for in- 


PF 3 
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ſtanee, in the parallel E F, a perſon at F 


the zone IK ML, there will 


T1 D 


will have high water, and atE low water 
for twelve hours after. 7 7 in all 
be two tides 


of the ſame kind each day, as is evident 


from the figure. Theſe limits, or the arch 


Q or OM, is the complement of the 
moon's declination from the equator. ' 
If the moon at 8 (ibid. fig. 4.) be over 
the equator, the longer axis of the ſphe 
roid AB will now coincide with the plane 
of the equator QO, and the ſhorter axis 
CD with the axis of the earth NP. 
Here it is obvious, that in this ſituation 
of the ſpheroid, the waters in the parts 


AB, with reſpect to thoſe at CD, will 


ae greateſt difference of high and 
ow water poſſible to all parts of the 
earth; and that there is no place but thoſe 
two at'the poles N, P, but what has two 
tides of flood, and two of ebb every 
twenty-four hours. And this difference 
of the flux and reflux will 'decreafe from 
the equator to the poles. | 
It has been already obſerved, that the great- 
eſt elevation of the waters is not when the 
luminary is in the meridian, but about 
© three hours after, becauſe the motion 
communicated to the waters during 'the 
arrival of the meridian is riot jmmedi- 
"ately deftroyed, but remains ſome time, 
and receives a farther augmentation from 
that which is impreſſed for about thres 
hours after. For the fame reaſon, we 
obſerve, the greateſt and leaſt tides hap- 
pen not on the day of the ſyzygy, or 
quadrature, but on the third or fourth 
after ; the ſam or difference of the forces 
of the luminaries not being till then at a 
maximum. See the article SYZzYGY. 
Let SFEG (ibid. fig. 5.) be the orbit of 
thgmoon about the earth QN OP, which 
as it is not circular but ,eliiptical, the 
center of the earth T will not be always 
at an equal diſtance from the moon; but 
the moon will be ſometimes neareſt the 
earth, as when at 8, and ſometimes far- 
theſt off, as at E. The point 8 is called 
the perigæum, or perigee; and the point 


E the apogæum, or apogee. The power 


of the moon in her perigee is to that in 


the apogee nearly as TE“ to T S3; and 


conſequently the greateſt tides will be on 
the day of the perigee, or rather a few days 
after, for the reaſons above- mentioned. 
Such would the tides regularly be, if the 
whole earth were covered with deep ſea; 
but by reaſon of the ſhoalneſs of ſome 
laces, and the narrownels of the ſtreights, 
by which the tides are, in many places, 
pPropa- 


P* 


11D 
ptopagated, there ariſes a great diverſity 
in the tides, not to be accounted for 


without an exact knowledge of all the cir- | 


cumſtances of the ſeveral places where 
they happen; as of the poſition of the 
land, the breadth and depth of channels, 
Mes": be It 8 
hat the tides may have their full mo- 
tion, the ocean in which they are pro- 
duced ought to be extended ſrom cal} to 
weſt 90%, or a quarter of a great circle 
of the earth, at leaſt ; becauſe the places 
where the moon railes moſt, and moſt 
depreſſes the water, are at that diſtance 
from one another. Hence it appears, 
that it is only in the great oceans that 
ſuch tides can be produced; and why, in 
the large Pacific ocean, they exceed thoſe 


in the Atlantic ocean: hence alſo it is 
obvious, why the tides are not fo great 


in the torrid zone, between Africa and 
America, where the ocean 1s narrower, 
as in the temperate zones on either fide ; 


and from this alſo, we may underſtand | 


why the tides are ſo (mall in iſlands, that 
are very far diſtant from the- ſhores. 
It is manifeſt, that, in the Atlantic ocean, 
the water cannot riſe on one ſhore but by 


_ deſcending on the other; ſo that, at the 


intermediate diſtant iſlands, it mult con- 
tinue at about a mean height betwixt its 
elevation on the one and 'on the other 


As the tides paſs over ſhoals, and run 
through ſtreights into bays. of the ſea, 


their motion becomes more various, and 


their height depends on a great many 
circumſtances. The tide, that is pro- 
duced on the weſtern coaſt of Europe, 
correſponds to the theory above deſcrib- 
ed: thus, it is high water on the coaſt 
of Spain, Portugal, and the weſt of Ire- 
land, about the third hour after the moon 
has paſſed the meridian : from thence it 


flows into the adjacent channels, as it 


finds the eaſieſt paſſage. One current from 
it, for example, runs up by the ſouth of 
England, and another comes in by the 


north of Scotland: they take a conſider- 


able time to move all this way, and it is 


high water ſooner in the places to which 
they firſt come; and it begins to fall at 


thoſe places, while the two currents are 
yet going on to others that are farther in 
their courſe. 


runs ſaſter off than it returns, till, by a 
new tide propagated from the ocean, the 
return of the current is ſtopped, and the 
water begins to riſe again. The ude 
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As they return, they are 
not able to raile a tide; becauſe the water 


= 


AD 

takes twelve hours to come from the ocean 
to London - bridge, fo that, when it is 
high water there, a new tide is already 
come to its height in the ocean; and, in 
| ſome intermediate place, it mutt be low 


water at the ſame time. In channels, 


therefore, and narrow ſeas, the progreſs 


of the tides may be, in ſome reſpects, 
compared ta the motion of the wayes of 
the ſea. Our author alſo obſerves, that 
when the tide runs over ſhoals, and flows 


upon flat ſhores, the water is raiſed to a 


greater height than in the open and deep 


oceans that, have ſteep banks; becaule 


the force of its motion cannot be broke, 
upon thele level ſhores, till the water riſes 
to a greater height, © 

If a place communicates with two oceans 
(or two different ways with the ſame 
ocean, one of which is a readier and eaſier 
paſſage) two tides may arrive at that 
place in different times, which, inter- 
fering with each other, may produce a 
great variety of phændmena. An ex- 
traordinary inſtance of this kind is men- 
tioned by eur author at Bathſha, a port 
in the kingdom of Tunquin in the Eaſt- 
Indies, of northern latitude 20? 500. The 


day in which the moon paſſes the equa- 


tor, the water ſtagnates there without 
any motion: as the moon removes from 
the equator, the water begins to riſe and 
fall once a day; and it is high water at 
the ſetting of the moon, and low water 
at her riſing. This daily tide increaſes 


for about teven or eight days, and then 
decreales for as many days by the ſame 


degrees, till this motion ceaſes when the 
moon has returned to the equator, When 
ſhe has paſſed the equator, and declines 
towards the ſouth pole, the water riles 
and falls again, as before; but it is high 


water now at the tiſing, and low water 


at the letting, of the moon. 
This theory of tides has been extended 
ſo far, as to eſtimate the tides, or eleva- 


tions of the waters of the moon, produced. 


by the attra&ion of the earth: thus, let 
us ſuppoſe the quantity of matter (O in 
the earth to be to that in the moon (g) 
as 40 to 1, that is, Q: 9:40: 1; and 


let us firſt ſuppoſe the earth and moon of 


equal bulk, and reprefented by AIK 
(ibid. fig. 6.) and B DE, and the force 
(F) of the earth, at the ſurface of the 
moon B, will be to the force (t) of the moon 
at the ſurface of the earth A, directly as 
the maſſes of matter in each (becauſe. of 
the equal diſtances T B and LA) tnat is, 


F: f:: Q :: 401. Again, let LB 
GE 00" 


18 


. 
* 


br n | eg? * 4 
; q E ha ; 
&” 


that of the moon, which is as 465 to 100, 
then will the-force at B be to the force at 
Cas LB to LC, which let be as F toy, 
then F: ; 355 5 100, whence F = 


; and above we have F = 40 f, 
100 i 


therefore 400 f 36 /; and ſo f.:: 


365 400 1 11 nearly z that is, the 


power of the earth to raiſe the water at 
the moon C, is to that of the moon at 
the earth A as x1 to 1, very nearly. 

If the moon can raiſe the water here 10 
feet, the earth can raiſe the water there 
to the height of 110 feet; but becauſe 
the moon always turns about her axis in 
the ſame time as ſhe revolves about the 
earth, the waters (if any there be) will 
be raiſed on this and the oppolite ſide, 
and always continue over the {ame part 
of the moon's ſurface, ſo that there can 
be no different heights of water there, 
and conſequently no tides, except what 
mall ones may happen on account of the 
ſun's attraRion, and her various inequa- 


lities of motion, and diſtance from the 


earth. 


The air, which is 860 times lighter than 


water, muſt yield in proportion more 
eaſily to the attracting force of the {un 
and moon; and theretore the tides will 
in this profound and vaſt atrial ocean be 
very conſiderable and importing: but of 
this the reader may expect a further ac- 
count under the articles ATMOSPHERE, 
_ Hear, Wind, Ec. | 
TiDE-WAITERS, of TIDESMEN, are infe- 
rior officers belonging to the cuſtom- 
houſe, whoſe employment it is to watch 
or attend upon ſhips, until the cuſtoms be 
paid : they get this name, from their go- 
ing on board ſhips, on their arrival in the 
mouth of the Thames or other port, and 
ſo come up with the tide. 
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be to LC as the diameter of the earth to T IGE, in architecture, a french term for 


the ſhaft or tuſt of a column, compre- 
h nded between the aſtragal and the capt- 
tal. See COLUMN and SHAFT. 


| TIGER, or Txcrs; tigris,' in woology, 


an animal belongin 
with an enlongited tail, and virgated 

ſpots. See the article FEL1s. © Kg 
The tiger is a large and terrible animal, 


to the felis-kind, 


exceeding the lion both in ſize and fierce- 
neſs; being at its full growth of the big- 
neſs of a ſmall heiſer : its head is Targe, 


and the teeth enormouſly long: the fore- 


legs are very thick and ftrong, and the 


tail is long: the ground colour in the 


tiger is a pale tawney, with an admixture 
ot brown ; butitisall overvariegated with 


ſtreaks of black, See plate CCLXXVII. 
. 19 » , ; 


he tiger has its name from its ſuppoſed 
ſwiitnels, and has been defcribed by al- 


moſt all authors as one of the ſwilteſt of 


all the wild carnivorous animals; hut 
this has been wholly contradicted by ſuch _ 
authors as have ſeen the creature, Who all 


declare that it is a ſlow and ſluggiſni ani - 
mal, and is unable to overtake a man, or 
almoſt any animal that has an opportunity 
of running away from it. It will give two 
or three large leaps; but if it do not 
ſeize its prey in thete, is but ill qualified 


to catch it afterwards. 


T1GER-SHELL, a beautiful ſpecies of volu - 
ta, of a duſky red colour, ſpotted all 


over with large irregular  blotches of 
white : it is brought trom the Eaſt-In- 
dies, and is about two inches and an 
half in length, and about an inch in dia- 
meter. See plate CCLXXXV. fig. 1. 


TIGRIS, a large river of Turky in Aſia, 


which, riſing in the mountains of Arme- 
nia, runs fouthward, dividing Diarbeck 
or Metopotamia, from Curdeſtan or the 
antient Aſſyria; and having paſſed by 


TIDOR, one of the Molucca iſlands, ſitu- 


ated in 125* eaſt long: and 1® north lat. 
TIERACHE, the moſt eafterly diviſion of 
Picardy, in France, x 


'TIERCE, or TRIRcE, a meaſure of liquid 


Bagdat, joins the Euphrates in Eyraca 
Arabic, or the antient Chaldea. See the 

article EUPHRATES. | | 

T:LBURY, a fortreſs in the county of 


TIER 


hogs, as wine, oil, &c, containing the 
third part of a pipe; or forty-two gallons. 
Seg the article ME ASURE. 
IERCE, in gaming, a ſequence of three 
cards of the ſame colour. See the article 
Re and QUADRILLE, 3 
CED, 7zerce, in heraldry, denotes the 
ſhield to be divided by any of the parti- 
tion-linies, as party, coupy, tranchy, or 
tailly, into three equal parts of diticrent 
colours or metals. i gt I 


Etlex, ſituated on the river Thames, op- 


polite to Graveſend, twenty miles eaſt of 
London. - * 


TILE, or TYLE, among builders, See the 


article 'TYLE. 


TILEA; the LIME-TREE, in botany, a ge- 


nus of the polyandria- monogynia claſs of 


plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of 


five oblong and obtuſe petals, crenated at 
the points: the fruit is a coriaceous, glo- 
bote, quinquelocular capſule, containing 


a ſingle roundiſh feed in each. Ho . 


ever, 


* 5 
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ever, one ſeed only of the five uſually 
ripens, and the very cells of the others 
a diſappear, ſo that the fruit ſeems 
unilocular. See plate CCLXXVII. fig. 4. 
The flowers of the lime tree are eſteemed 
antepileptie, and a ſpecific in all kinds of 
ſpaſms and pains : they are uſed in infu- 
fon, like te. | £4998) 
The timber of the lime-tree is uſed by 
the carvers, as being a ſoft light wood ; 


alſo by architects, for framing the mo- 


dels of their buildings: the turners like- 
wiſe uſe it for making light bowls, diſhes, 
&c. but it is too ſoft for any ſtrong pur- 
poſes. | En 


TILL2EA, in botany, a genits of the fri- 


andria trigynia claſs of plants, the flower 


of which conſiſts of three ovated, acute, 


and plane petals ; and its fruit of three 
acuminated and reflex capſules, contain- 
ing each two oval ſeeds. | 


TILLANDSIA, in botany, a genus of the 


hexandria monogynia clals of plants, with 


a tubulated monopetalous flower, trifid 
at the limb: the fruit is à long, obtuſely 
trigonal, and acuminated capſute, formed 
of three valves, and containing only one 

cell, with numerous ſeeds alfaxed to a 
long capillary plume. 

TILLER, in huſbandry, denotes a young 
tree, left to grow till it be fellable for 

timber. op 

T'1LLER of @ /hiþ, a ſtrong piece of wood 

faſtened in the head of the rudder, and 
in ſmall ſhips and Boats called the helm. 
See the article HELM. 

In ſhips of war, and other large veſſels, 
the tiller is faſtened to the rudder in the 
gun room; and to the other end there 

are ropes faſtened, which paſs upwards 
to the. quarter-deck, where the ſhip -is 

| ſteered by means of a wheel. See the ar- 
ticle STEERING. | 

TILLAGE, in huſbandry, is the opening, 
breaking, and dividing the ground by the 

| ſpade, the plough, the hoe, or other 
like inſtruments. See the articles PLOow- 

ING, HOEING, Sc. 

The finer any land is made by tillage, 


the richer it will become, and the more 


plants it will maintain; and it has been 
frequently obſerved, that in a large field, 
where at ſome time one part of the ground 
has been better tilled than the reſt, that 


part of the ground has produced the beſt 
crops; and been eaſily diſtinguiſhed by it 


from the reſt of the field, even ſix or 

even crops after the time of the particu- 
lar good tillage. A piece of ground be- 
ing once made finer — the reſt, will a 
1 


% - 
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long time ſhew the a lvantage of it ; be« 


| cauſe the dews have more power to en- 
rich it, they penetrating farther than the 


ſuperficies, whereby the roots are able to 


enter. The fine parts of the earth are 


impregnated throughout their whole ſub- 
ſtance with ſome of the riches carried in 
by the dews, and there repoſited until, by 
tiilage, the inſide of thoſe fine parts be- 
come ſuperficies ; and as the corn drains - 
them, they are again (applied as before; 
but the rough large parts cannot have 
that benefit, and the dews not pene- 
trating but to their ſurface, they remain 
poor. The experiments mentioned 
Ir. Evelyn prove this beyond conteſt, 
Take of the moſt barren” earth you can 
find, powder it well, and expoſe it 
abroad for a year, inceſſantly agitating 
it ; and after this, without any other 
management, this earth will be the moſt 
ſertile that can be conceived, and will 
readily receive any plant from the fartheſt 
Indies: all vegetables will proſper and 
flouriſh in this once barren earth, and 
bear their fruit as kindly with us, under 
a due degree of artificialheat, as in their 
native chmates. . 
The artificial duſt will entertain plants 
which retuie dung and other violent ap- 


plications, and has a more nutritive 


power than any artificial dung or com- 
poſt whatſoever: and by this pulveriſin 

and expoſing, the very nature of a ſoil 
may be changed, and the- tougheſt clay 
made as light and friable as common 
light earth, and as fit for the nouriſh- 


ment of the tendereſt plants as any other; 


though, in its natural condition, its pores 
were too ſmall to give way to their ten- 
der roots, and had no communication 


one with another. 
This is a fort of improvement of land 


that cannot be practiſed in the large way, 
in fields, Sc, but as it only conſiſts in 
dividing and breaking the particles of 
earth, and expoſing them thus broken to 
the air, it is plain that common tillage 
approaches more or lets to it, as more or 
lets labour is employed; and the expe- 
riment vroves, that the farmer need never 
fear bettowing too much tillage on any 


- fort of ground. ESE: 
TILT-BOAT, a boat covered with a tilt 


that 1s, a cloth or eee tuſtained 
by hoops, for the ſheltering of paſ- 


ſengers. 


TIMAKR, a tract or portion of land, which 
the grand ſeignior grants to a perſon on 


condition of ſerving him in war on horſe- 
18 G 2 | A back. 
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lands, are called timariots; who beſides 
the above-mentioned ſervice, pay an ac- 
knowledgement of one tenth of their 


revenue. : 


TIMBER, includes all kinds of felled 


and ſeaſoned woods. See Woop. 


Of all the different kinds known in 


Europe, oak is the beſt for building, and 


even when it lies expoſed to air and wa- 


able, and therefore eafily 
does not readily ſplit; and it bears driving 


ter, there is none equal to it. Fir- timber 
is the next in degree of goodneſs for 
building, eſpecially in this country, where 
they build upon leaſes. It differs from 
oak in this, that it requires not much 


ſeaſoning, and therefore no great ſtock is 
required beſere- hand. Fir is uſed for 
flooring, wainſcoting, and the ornament- 
Al parts of building within doors. Elm 
is the next in uſe, eſpecially in England 


and France; it is very tough and pli- 
worked; it 


of bolts and nails better than any other 


wood; for which reaſon it is chiefly 
- uſed by wheel-wrights, and coach-makers 
for ſhafts, naves, Sc. Beech is alſo uſed - 


for many purpoſes ; it is very tough and 


white when young, and of great ſtrength, 


- but liable to warp very much when ex- 


— 


poſed to the weather, and to he worm- 
eaten when uſed within doors; its great- 
eſt uſe is for 
and other houffiold goods. 


lanks, bedſteads, chairs, 
Aſh is like- 
wile a very uſeful wood, but very ſcarce 


in molt parts of Europe; it ſerves in 


buildings, or for any other uſe, when 


ſcreened from the weather; handſpikes, 
and oars are chiefly made of it, Wild 


- cheſnut»timber is by many efteemed to 


* 


be as good as oak, and ſeems to have 
been much uſed in old buildings; but 


whether theſe trees are more ſcarce. at 


. preſent than formerly, or have been found 


not to anfwer fo well as was imagined, 


it is certain this timber is now but little 
uſed. Walnut-tree is excellent for the 
joyver's uſe, it being of a more curious 

wn colour than beech, and not fo ſub- 
Je to the worms. The poplar, abel, and 


' aſpen trees, which are very little different 
Aram each other, are much uſed inſtead 


of fir, they look well, and are tougher 
and harder. See Oak, FIR, Asu, Tc. 
The goodneſs of timber not only de- 
pends on the ſoil and fituatian in which 
it ſtands, but likewiſe on the ſeaſon 
wherein it is felled. In this, people 
dilagree very much; ſome are for bav- 
wg ET TOs is ripe, 
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others in the ſpring, and many in the 


autumn. But as the ſap and moiſture of 
timber is certainly the cauſe that it periſh- 
es much ſooner than it otherwiſe would 


do, it ſeems evident that timber ſhould 
be felled when there is the leaſt ſap in it, 
viz. from the time that the leaves begin 
to fall, till the trees begin to bud. This 
work uſually commences about the end 
of April' in England, becauſe the bark 
then riſes moſt freely; for where a quan- 
tity of timber js to be felled, the ſtatute 


requires it to be done then, for the ad- 


vantage of tanning; ſee TANNING. 
The antients chiefly regarded the age of 
the moon in felling their timber; their 
rule was to fell it in the wain, or four 
days after the new moon, or fometimes 
in the laſt quarter, Pliny adviſes it to be 
in the very article of the change, which 
happening to be in the laſt day of the 
winter ſolſtice, the timber, ſays- he, will 
be incorruptible. Timber ſhould like- 
wiſe be cut when of a proper age; for 
when it is either too young, or too old, 
it will not be ſo durable, as when cut 
at a proper age. It is ſaid, that oak 
: ſhould not he cut under ſixty years old, 
nor above two huudred. Timber how- 


ever, ſhould be cut in their prime, when 
. almoſt fully grown, and before they be- 


in to decay; and this will be ſuoner or 
later, according to the dryneſs or moiſt- 
| neſs of the ſail, where the timber grows; 
as alla according to the bigneſs of the 
trees; for there is no fixt rules in fell- 
ing of timber, experience and judgment 
mult direct here as in moſt other caſes. 


- Aﬀter timber has been felled and ſawed, 
it muſt be ſeaſoned ; for which purpoſe 


ſome adviſe it to be laid up in a very dry 
airy place, yet out of the wind and ſun, 
or nat leaſt free from the extremities of 


either; and that it may not decay, but 


dry evenly, they recommend it to be 
daubed over with cow-dung. . It muſt 
not ſtand upright, but lie all along, one 
piece over another, -only kept apart by 
ſhort blocks interpoled, to prevent a 
certain mouldineſs, which they are other- 
wiſe apt to contract in ſweating on one 


another; from which ariſes frequently a 


kind of fungus, eſpecially if there be 
any ſappy parts remaining. Others ad- 
viſe, the planks of timber to be laid for 


a few days in ſome pool or runnin 

ſtream, in order to extract the ſap, an 
afterwards to dry them in the ſun or air. 
By this means, it. is ſaid, they will be 
prev ented, from either chopping, caſtings 
| or 
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or cleaving, but againſt ſhrinking there and the length 24 feet, Then 10.390. 3 
is no remedy... Same again, are for bury= 0079577 X24=202.6155 the number 
ing oor in the earth, others in a heat; of cubical feet in the tree. The founda» 
and ſome for ſcorching and; ſeaſoning tion ot this rule is, that when the cir» 
them in fire, eſpecially. piles, poſts, &c, cuimnference of a circle is 1, the area. is 
which are to ſtand in. water or earth. 0:0795774715, and that the areas of 
The Venetians firft found out the method circles are as the ſquares of their cixcum- 
of ſeaſoning by fire; which is done after ferences, © 1 + 4 Pur 
this manner; they put the piece to be But the common way uſed by artificers 
ſeaſoned into. a ſtrong and violent flame, for meaſuring round timber, differs much 
in this they continually turn it round by from this rule. They call one-fourth 
means of an engine, and take it out part ef the circumference the 2 
when it is oy where covered with a is by them reckoned the fide of a ſquare, 
black coaly cruſt 4 the internal part of whoſe area is equal to the area of the 
the wood is thereby ſo hardened, that ſedtion of the tree; therefore they ſquare 
neither earth nor water can damage it for the girt, and then multiply by the length 
a long time afterwards. . l of the tree, © According to their method, 
After the planks of timber have been the tree of the laſt example would be 
well ſeaſoned.and fixed in their places, computed at 159.3 cubical feet only, - | 1 
care is to be taken to defend or preſerve For the method of meaſuring round *'Þ 
them; to which the ſmearing them with timber by the ſliding rule, ſee RULE. 
linſeed oil, tar, or the like oleaginous For meaſuring hewn or uare timber, 
matter, contributes much. The antients, the cuſtom is, to find the. middle of the 
particularly Heſiod and Virgil, adviſe the length of che tree, and there to meaſure 
imoak- drying of all inſtruments made its breadth, by clapping two rules to the 
of wood, by hanging them up in the ſides of "the tres, and meaſuring the 
chimneys. where wood fires are uſed. | „ diſtange batwint em in like manner 
The Dutch preſerve their gates, ports" ti mesure the breadth the other way. 
cullices, drawbridges, ſluices, Sc, N. I the two be found 4 0 they are 
coating them over with a mixture of pitch added. together, and half their ſum is 
and tar, whereon they ſtrew ſmall pieces taken for the true fide of. the ſquare... 
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of cockle and other ſhells, bea en almoſt -- As to the ſtrength of timber, Mr. Pa- 
to powder, and! mixed wich ſes fand, rent is che firſt who has treated this ſub- 


which Tactuſts and arms them wonder- ject in à ſeientiſit manner, and in order 
fully againſt all aſſaults of Wind and to enforce bis demonſtrations, he made 
_ weather. When timber is felled before ſeveral experiments, with various ſcant- 
the ſap is perfectly at reſt, it is Very ſub- linge of oak. and fir. Mr. Muller, in 
je& to the worms; but to prevent and his treatiſe on fortification, gives the ] 
cure this, Mr. Evelyn recommends the © following problem, to determine te 
= following remedy, as the molt ap roved. ſtrength of a ſcantling, whoſe dimenſions 
Put common ſulphur into a cucurbit, with are given. He pple that all the fibres 
as much aqua fortis as will cover it three af the wood are ſtraight, and of the 
fingers deep; diſtill it to a drineſs, which ſame ſtrength, even in its weakeſt part, 
is performed by two or three rectifica- and that the fibres are the ſame in the 
tions. Lay the ſulphur that remains at ſame ſort of wogd 3 and although this 
bottom, being of a blackiſh, or fad red may not be ſtriftly true, yet it is ſuſfi- 
colour, on à marble, or put it in a glaſs, ciently near enough in practice, ſo as to 
and it will diffolve into an oil; with this cauſe no ſenſible error. Suppoſe the 
dil anoint the timber which is infected ſcantling A B C (plate CCLXXIX. 
with worms. This, he ſays, will not fig. 1. n .) to be ſupported in the 
only prevent worms, but preſerves all middle D, by the edge of a 2 | 
kinds of woods, and many other things, black R, and two equal bodies, By 
as ropes, nets, and maſts, from putrefac- to be ſuſpended! at A and C, equally 
tion, either in water, air, or ſnow. , diſtant from the middle B, of ſuck; a 
To meaſure'round* timber, Jet the mean weight as to break the ſcantling. It is 
: Atem e be found, in feet and de- evident, that the — P:-and Q will 
_cimals of . a foot; ſquare it, multiply - cauſe the ſcantling to bend at firſt, fo: as 
+. this ſquare By the decima lo. oyg 7 , and to make a kind of curvilinear angle at 
the product by the length, Ex. Let the B, and then to break in that place, in 2 
ment circumference cf f hte be 40.3 fert, ſection B P, perpendicular to either = 2 
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DAM 
the ſides A C; now as the power or 
Force of theſe weights is more or leſs, ac- 
cording as they are ſuſpended farther 
from, or nearer to the fixed point D; 
theſe forces will therefore be in proportion 
to the products of the weights of each 
multiphed by its reſpective diſtance from 
the ſection BD; or becauſe the weights 
and diſtances are here fuppoſed equal, 
twice the product of one of the weights 

P, multiplied by its diſtance, from the 
ſektion B D, and will expreſs the force of 
theſe two weights. The force of the 
weights being thus determined, the re- 
iſtance or ſtrength of the wood is next to 
de found, which is done in the fo lowing 
manner. Let a cb (ib. nꝰ 3.) repreſent the 
Section. of the ſeantling; it js evident 
that this area repreſents - the ſum of all 
the fibres to be torn or broken; and as 
they are all ſuppoſed equal, and of the 
fame ſtrength, this area will expreſs the 
ſum of the ſtrength of all the fibres: but 
as the point D, or the baſe 46 of the 
ſection is fixed; and the directions ef 
the fibres perpendicular to the area a ch: 
the force or refiſtance of each fibre is 
equal to the product of its ſtrength, mul- 

'* tiplied by its diſtance from the baſe a5; 
and therefore the ſam of all the fibres 

placed in the ſame line 4, parallel to 
- the baſe @b, multiplied by their diſtance 
d, from that baſe a ö, wilt expreſs 
their momentum or reſiſtance. What has 
been proved in regard to all the fibres 
placed. in the line 4%, is equally true of 
all thoſe placed in any other line parallel 
to the bale @ b: and therefore the ſum of 
all theſe products will expreſs the total 
- ſtrength or reſiſtance of the wood : but 
by the nature of the center of gravity, 
the product of the area a 5, multiplied 
dy the diſtance of its center of gravity 
- from the baſe @ b, will expreſs the total 
ſtrength or reſiſtance of all the fibres, or 
that of the whole ſcantling; conſequently, 
© having the ſtrength of any ſcantling of 
the fame wood determined by experi- 
ment, that of any other may be found. 
If che ſcantling AC (ibid. nꝰ 3.) be 


ſupported at both ends by the triangular 


dlocks P, Q and the weight W, hang- 
ing in che middle B: then if we fup- 
- poſe: the weight P and Qin the firſt 
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is ſuſpended in the middle betwixt the 
fixed points, it is evident that each block 
ſupports exactly half the weight; and as 
the power or force of this weight on the 
blocks P, Q, is as the product of half 
the weight multiplied by the diſtance 


AB or B C of its direction from the 


fixed point, it follows, that the whole 
force of this weight is as twice the pro- 
duct of half the weight W, multiplied 
by A B or BC; or as the whole weight 
3 by the diſtance A B or 
Hence alſo, if the length AC of the 
ſcantling between the fixed points A,C, 
be c; the area of the ſection 5; the dif- 
tance of its center of gravity from the 
baſe d, and the weight W, ww; then 
will 4 c av expreſs the foree of the weight 
W, and 45 the ſtrength of the ſcant- 
ling : therefore the momentum of the 
weight is to the momentum of the-{cant- 


i / | 3 
ling as 1 c ais to di; or as av is to nw, 
0 p 


and if this ratio be given av = ORE. 
. C j 
From whence may be drawn ſeveral uſe- 
ſul conſequences. 1. The ſtrengtlis of 
two ſcantlings of the ſame wood, and of 
different dimenſions; or, which is the 
ſame, the weights they will bear, are to 
each other as the products of their ſectious 
multiplied by the diſtances of the centers 
of gravity from the baſe, divided by their 
lengths. 2. The ſtrengths of two ſcant- 
lings of the ſame wood, which have the 
ſame length, are as the products of their 
ſections multiplied, by. the diſtances of 
their centers of gravity from the baſe. 


3. The ſtrengths of two ſcantlings of 
the ſame wood, which have equal ſections, 


are as the diſtances, of their centers of 
gravity divided by their lengths. 4. The 
ſtrength. of ſcantlings of the ſame wood, 
whole diſtances of their centers of gra- 
vity of their ſections, from the baſe, are 
equal, will be to each other as their 


. ſeQtions divided by their lengths. 
Again, if the ſection of | the ſcantling 


AC be a reftingle placed flat on one 
of its ſides, which we call 5, and its 


| height or other fide, 2; then will 4 


expreſs the area of, the ſcion 3 and 


| we | the diſtance 4 of *its center of gravit 
- | figurey/ to repreſent the blocks P and Q fran ſtance 4 of Its center of gravity 


in this ; then as each block ſupports half 
the weight W ; it is evident, that the 
weight W, multiplied by the diſtance + 


AB or BC, will expreſs its momentum -: 


4 


5215 


or force. Moreover, ſince the weight W a 


4, 


39" 544 ; ; \ $igu $44 # x 
from the upper bales will be 1 4, there- 

fore the equation already found ww = 
24. . | NE <a — aa Y wag 4 
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periods. 
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the product of the, {quare of its height 
multiplied by its baſe, and divided by its 
length, Hence, a deal board of an inch 
thick, and ten inches broad, being placed 
on its flat fide, and then on its narrow 
ſide ; the force in the firſt caſe will be to 
the force in the ſecond, as 1 is to 10. 
For the force in the firſt caſe, will be as 
10 multiplied by the ſquare of unity; 
and in the ſecond, as unity multiplied by 
the ſquare of 10, that is, as 10 is to 
100, or as unity is to 10. So that if it 
bears 50 pounds when it lies flat, it 


will bear z00 when it lies on the nar- 


row ſide. 4 


TIM RRE, or T1MMER, in heraldry, de- 


notes the creſt of an armory, or whatever 
is placed at top of the eſcutcheon, to di- 
ſinguiſh the degree of nobility, either 
eccleſiaſtical or ſecular. 


TIME, tempus, a ſucceſſion of phznome- 


na in the univerſe; or a mode of dura- 
tion, marked by certain periods or mea- 
ſures, chiefly by the motion and revolu- 
tion of the tun. | 

The idea of time, in the general, Mr 
Locke obſerves, we acquire by conſider- 


ing any part of infinite duration as ſet 


ling laying flat on one of its ſides, is as 


T4 M 1 


. . „ 
termine its quantity, by the correſpon- 
dency of the parts of 2 with thole of 


that. 1 
Hence, as we judge thoſe times to be 
equal which pals, While a moving body, 
proceeding with an equable velocity, 
paſſes over equal ſpaces; ſo we judg 


thoſe times to be equal which flow while 


the ſun, moon, and other tuminaries, 


perform their revolutions, which, to our 
ſenſes, are equal. a : 
But ſince the flux of time cannot be acce- 

lerated, nor retarded, whereas all bodies 


move {ſometimes faſter and ſometimes 


F 


lower, and there is, perhaps, no per- 


fectly equable motion in all nature, it 
appears hence to follow, that abſolute 
time ſhould be ſomething truly and re- 
ally diſtin&t from motion, For let us 
ſuppoſe the heavens and ſtars to have re- 
mained without motion from the very 
creation, does it hence follow, that the 
courſe of time would have been at a 
ſtand? Or, rather, would not the du- 
ration of that quieſcent ſtate have been 
equal to the very time now elapſed? 


 Aftronomical ,T1ME, is that taken purely 


from the motion of the heavenly bodies 
without any other regard, 


out by periodical meaſures : the idea of Civil Tiux, is the former time accom- 


any particular time, or length of dura- 


tion, as a day, an hour, Sc. we acquire 
firſt, by oblerving certain appearances at 
regular, and, ſeemingly, at equidiſtant 
Now, by being able to repeat thoſe 
lengths or mealures of time, as often as 
we will, we can imagine duration, where 


nothing really. endures or exiſts; and 
thus we imagine to- morrow, next year, 


Se. 


Some of the latter ſchool -philoſophers 
define time to be the duration of a thing, 


whole exiſtence is neither without begin- 
ning nor end: by which time is diſtin- 
guiſhed from eternity. | 

Time is diſtinguiſhed into abſolute andre · 
lative. Ablolute time, is time conſidered 
in ittelf, and without any relation to bo- 
dies, or their motions. This flows 
equally, i. e. never proceeds faſter or 
ſlower, but glides on in a conſtant, equa- 


ble tenor. Relative time, is the ſenſible 


meaſure of any duration by means of 
motion. For ſince that equable flux of 


time does not affect our ſenſes, nor is 
any way immediately cognizable thereby, 


there is a neceſſity for calling in the help 
of ſome nearly equable motion to a 


ſenſible meaſure, whereby we may de- 


” 


modated to civil uſes, and formed and 
n into years, months, days, 


T1ME, in muſic, is an affection of ſound, 


whereby we denominate it long or ſhort, 
with regard to its continuance in 
ſame degree of time. See SOUND. © 


Common, or duple time, is of two 


ſpecies. 1. When every bar or meaſure 


is equal to a ſemi-breve, or its value, in 
any combination of notes of a leſſer 


quantity. 2. When every bar is equal 


to a minim, or its value, in leſſer notes. 
The movements of this kind of meaſure are 


Various, but there are three common 4 
y me 


ſtinctions; the firſt Now, ſignified b 


mark C; the ſecond briſk, ſignified by 


; the third very quick, ſignified by 


Por triple · time, ſee TRIPLE. | 
Time, in tencing. There are three kinds 


of time; that of the ſword, that of the 
foot, and that of the whole body. All 


the times that are perceived out of their 
meaſure, are only to be conſidered as ap- 
peals, or feints, to deceive and amuſe 


the enemy. See FENCING, 


TIMOR, an iſland in the Indian-ocean, 


ſituated between 123? and 124? of eaſt 
| long. 
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TIN 
long. and between 8 and 100 ſouth lat. 
It is in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch, and 
faid to have gold mines. ! 


TIN, fanmim, U, a well-known whitiſh 


„ 


. 


4 


melt the lead, the tin will all run o 
it. 


Tin amal 


metal, ſofter than ſil ver, much harder 
than lead. See the article META. 


Tin is the lighteſt of all the metals: it is 


remarkable for a quality that no other of 
them has, which is, that when bent it 
mikes' a crackling noiſe. It is harder 
than lead, but leſs ſo than any other of 
the metals: it is malleable in a very re- 
markable degree, though leſs ſo than lead: 
It may be eaſily drawn into a'coarle wire, 
but if this be attempted to be brought to 
any degree of fineneſs, it ſnaps and breaks 
under the workman's hands. i 
Tin is leſs ſuſeeptible of raft than moſt of 
the other metals : it is very little elaſtic, 
and ſcarce at all ſonorous. It melts with 
a much ſmaller degree of fire than any 


other metal, a heat bot a little greater 


than boiling-water being ſufficient to 
fuſe it. It melts before it grows red-hot, 
like lead: and a degree of heat ſo much 
leſs even than that requiſite to the run - 


ning of lead, is neceſſary to the fuſing of 


this metal, that it may be eafily ſeparated 
from the other by eliquation ; and if the 


fire be kept under a mixed maſs of the 


two, ſo low as to be juſt hot —_ to 
from 


, 2 and may be mixed in fuſion with 


% 
- 
. 


moſt other metals, and as readily ſepa- 
rated from them again by the before · 
mentioned proceſs of eliquation. It is 


the leaſt ſimple of all the metals, being 


P ne r 
brought, by a very ſmall degree of fire, 


to emit ſulphureous fumes: theſe are 


ff 


. 


plainly the abſolute ſulphur of the metal. 
They do great injury to the people em- 
ployed to work upon it, rendering them 
pale, and often abſolutely deſtroy them. 
The conſequence of the emitting theſe 
fumes ſo abundantly is, that tin, of all 


metals, loſes moſt of its weight, and cal- 


eines moſt eaſily in the fire. Expoſed to 
the focus of a great burning-glaſs, it 
immediately melts, and ſends off a large 


quantity of chick, white fume ; the re- 


maining matter is 'then a fine cryſtalline 
or glofly matter, in form of needles ; 
thele, it held ever ſo long in the ſame 
heat, undergo no farther change, never 
running into a mals of glaſs, as the re- 
mains of moſ of the metals do under the 
fame circumſtances z but, like the glaſſes 
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grates. 


mates very readily with mer- 


from it again. 


* 
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of the other metals, if expoſed again to 
the ſame heat, laid on a piece of charcoal, 
they immediately run into tin again ; 
and the fame thing happens if it be con- 
tinued on the tile or coppel it was firſt 
placed on in the focus, and ſome fat mat · 
ter, as tallow, or the like, to be added 
to it. Filings of tin, thrown into the 
flame of a candle, take fire, and render 
the flame blue, emitting a viſible fume, 
and a ſmell of garlic : melted in a cru- 
cible, with a mixture of nitre, it defla- 
Its conſtituent matters,” there- 
fore, ſeem to be a cryſtalline earth which 


melts with great difficulty, and an in- 


flammable ſulphur ; in which, from its 


fmell, while calcining, and from its poi- 


ſonous quality, it is probable there may 


de ſomęthing of arſenie mixed. 


For the ſpecific gravity of pure tin, ſee 
the article GRaviTy. Fed Til Saf 
Tin fo far endures the force of lead and 


antimony in the refiners teſt, that it. is 
hardly to be ſeparated from them, unleſs 
dy the addition of copper: it adheres to 


the reſt of the metals with greater eaſe 


than any other, and hence it is in conti- 


nual uſe in covering plates of iron, and 


lining copper, and other metals, to pre- 
vent their ruſting, and to ſave the liquids 


put into them from taking up any bad 


qualities from-thofe metals, as it is much 
more difficultly diſſolved by common 


menſtruums than either of them. 


Tin, in many things, greatly ap- 


proaches to the nature of ſilver. It 
very readily melts witk ſilver, gold, 
or copper; when the mixture is made 
with equal, or even a lets quantity, it 


renders them extremely brittle: but it is 


very ſingular, that if it be mixed in a 
much larger quantity, they ſtill continue 
pliagt and flexile, Ten parts of tin, 


and one of copper, make a maſs more 


rigid indeed than tin, yet malleable and 
ductile. Silver, of all the metals, ſuffers 
moſt by an admixture of tin, a very 


| ſmall quantity of it ſerving to make that 
metal as brittle as glaſs; and what is 


worſe, being very difficultly ſeparated 

addition of about 
one tenth part of copper to tin makes it 
fit for the common uſes of life, in veſſels 
of various kinds, as it becomes, by the 
mixture, more durable; a little zink, 


added to this mixture, gives the metal a 


yellow colour; and, as it is mixed in 
greater or leſs quantity, makes it fit for 
caſting of cannon and for bells. 1 
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any thing of metallurgic analyſis. 


Lead bears a confiderable ' admixture of 
tin, without being affected as gold and 

"Glover are, Which aré both rende 
tile by it; at leaſt, its effects on this me- 

tal are in a much ſmaller degree. The 

very vapour of tin has the fame effect 
"with the metal itſelf on ſilver, gold, and 

copper, renderin 


redl · brit- 
them brittle. Ma- 


ny a metallurgiſt has been __ pla- 
- 


been, that, till it was burned whiolly 


away, theſe metals have been rendered as 
' brittle as glaſs under the hammer, by 
| "only being fuſed over theſe: coals. It is 
- owing de cis property of tin, in making 
the metals it is mixed with brittle, that 
it renders them ſonorous. Mr. Boyle 
| Bl opp wonder that tin, whith is 
mixture with copper render it more ſo; 
but if we boni | 
 4lifpoſition of parts which renders metals 
rigid and brittle renders them ſonorous, 
_ the myſtery is explained, : 
The proper ſolvent of tin, in its true 


not much ſonorous, ſhould on 


er that the ſame ſort of 


1 


malleable ſtate, is aqua regia, It will 


— well diffolye be Sup other men · 
ſtrua of the ſtronger l ind 
very readily in this. We are not, how- 


ever, to wonder at this difficulty of ſo- 


lution in tin, ſince we find it contains 
much more ſulphur than any other metal, 
and falphur is not one of thoſe ſubſtances 


that are to be diſſolved by acids. That 
this is a fact we find by putting calcined 


tin, inſtead of common malleable tin, 


* 


3 menſtruum, for in this caſe even 


inegar will diſfolve it. While tin is in 
its malleable ſtate, the” weakeſt acids 
diffolve it beſt. Verjuſce, and it is {aid 
even ſour apples boiled in tin veſſels, ac- 
quire a taſte of that metal, though the 

ongeſt acids, aqua regia excepted, 
boiled in the ſame veſſels, acquire no fla- 
your from it at all. —_ 


RY, 1 = 
Toeon readily mixes with tin; in fuſion, * Many of the chemical writers have been 
ff the fire be briſk, and the iron be heated 
* "white hot before the tin be added. Twice 
the quantity of this metal; added to iron 
ſo heated; readily runs with it into an 
odd fubſtance, Which is very white and 
brittle; and readily anſwers to the mag- 
net. This has been uſed, dy ſome, as 
a pretence of its not being iron, and that 
that the loadſtone would attract another 
metal beſidę that: but the fallacy is eaſily 
"diſcovered by any one that underſtands 


ce of 
among his char- 


inds, nor indeed 


makes it much inferior to the 
cryſtal made ſo by lead; Even the tin- 
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of opinion, that, if the ſulphur could be 
: thoroughly purged from tin, it would be 


no longer tin, but ſilver; it is ceftain 


that the two metals have many things in 


common. If diſſolved in aqua fegia, 
tin is bitter, as well as filver, in ſolution 
with the nitrous acid; but the cryſtals 


vrhich are produced from # ſolution of it in 


vinegar, after it has been caleined for 
forty-eight hours NN which is a 
neceſſary ſtep towards ſuch a ſoJution, 
(and which one would think ſhould 
bring it nearer to ſilver than before, if 
the diſfipating its ſulphur were the way 


to do it,) differ wholly- from thoſe of 


ſilver. We have indeed accounts, in 
many authors, of tin being made to 


yield a large quantity of filver by peculiar 
2 proceſſes 5 but that careful ex 
Mr. Boyle, tells us, that all tin is not 


imenter, 


to be expected to yield thoſe advantages 
in the ſame manner, for that himſelf had 
ſeparated pure crys of fler from one 
parcel of tin by a peculiar menſtruum, but 


tat another partel of the ſame: metal 
would not anſwef in the ſame manner. 


Though th and lead readily unite in 
fuſion over a gentle fire, If the heat be 
afterwards raiſed to à violent degree, 


there is a viſible motion excited in the 
minxture; and the conſequence is, that 
both are reduced to a'calx, and the lead 
becomes extremely difficult afterwards to 


vitrify. | 


The effect that zink has upon a mixture 
of tin and copper, the copper being in a 


larger proportion than has been uſually 
given in ſuch mixtures, is little known, 
and ſeems to be à ſecret that the people 
who are poſſeſſed of it intend to make uſe 
of to themſelves 155 


Tin, when it mixes itſelf with cryſtal in 


the earth, influences both its figure and 
colour. It gives it a pyramidal form 
conſiſting of four ſides, "ſhort and with a 
broad baſe, and at the ſame time uſually 


communicates a yellow colour with an 


admixture of a dufky brown, which 
ellow 


Trains, though very different ſubſtances 
From the cryſtals we are deſcribing, 
"have ſomething of this yellow colour 


which appears when they are broke into 


| ſmall pieces, though in the maſs they are 
opake and blackiſh. In the making of 
the artificial gems, there is a method of 


obtaining this colour from tin, and com- 


munieating it to glaſſes.” It ſeldom ſuc- 
it H ceedg 
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cee ds indeed in the common way, of do- 


on 


ing this by lead: but in vitrifications, 


... wherethe baſis is borax, the calx of tin 
properly treated with , vinegar yields 
 eryttals, Which will communicate the 
ii pe colour of the browner topazes to the 
Fitrified maſs. F | 
1 he ores of tin ate very various, as it is 
N found blended with all kinds of ſubſtan- 
bes, with marcaſitic and ſtony matter, and 
3 * with other metals. 
th 


— 


ae | 
; + perpeidictilar fiſſures of ſome of their 
iron mines; but there ſeems no founda- 
tion for the opinion; for this pretended 


- 
# 'W 


_ teis of à native metal, malleability. It 
lies to pieces under the hammer, and on 
trial in tlie fire proves to be a martaſitic 
dre; very rich indeed in tin, à very ſin- 

2 pretended, native tin. This remarkable 
three or four in weight; it is of a bright 
filvety cblour, like the white arſenical 


Fruit: When properly worked, it is the 
_ richeſt, tin ore to met with, five 


from àn ounce of it. 


* 


at which, has conſequently been uſually 


grain, or lapis jovius. This is an ore 
of tin, of a fine ploſly black colour on 
. the outſide, but, in thin pieces 
. ..againſt t 
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which are found joined bate to 
Without any intermediate column. 
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down to that of a.pin's head; for of that 
; minutenels we meet with ſome perfect 
tin grains. 5 | bt 
iter the tin- 
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* Bure ligure and metalline appearance; 


in its crude ſtate; if waſhed indeed, and 
all the foreign matter carried off, it may 
de reduced almoſt to the purity of the 
tin grains before the working. 


tain a ve large quantity of iron; ours 
- art free from this 4dmixtiite; and art 
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'he Germans 
lately talked of finding native tin in 


native tin wants the firſt of all the charac- 


- gular and valuabls ſubſtance, but not; as 


ore is found in nodules from an ounce to | 
/,- pyrux;z; but.coveted with a coarſe duſky | 


drachnis of pure tin having been ſeparated 
he hext, ore to this in, richneſs, and 


accounted the. ticheſt of all, is tlie tin- 


held up 
ie light, it is tranſparent and 
Fellopvich; it is the heavielt of all the 
metalline ores, and is of a very irregular 
N 5 but in the fineſt pieces it ſeems to 
approach to the ſhape of Pot ooyfals 
alt, 
| In. 
ſize it is of the bigneſs of a large walnut 


the. tin-grain we ſhall mention a g 
plack and very heavy tin ore, of an irre- 
but this, though it promiſes very fairly 
d its weight, ſeldom. yields ſo much as 
half 4 drachm of metal from the ounce, 


The tin-ores of Germany ulually con- 


1 
greatly the more valued ſor it. Our 
other ores of tin, beſides the two above 
deſcribed, are à browniſh or black iſſi 
ſtony one, very hard and heavy. this is 
debaſed by a great quantity of the ſtony 
matter, and requires careful waſhing be- 
fore it is brought to the fue; and a yel- 
lowiſh or whitiſh, ore; Which are Jeſs 
heavy and more brittle than the others, 
and contain a large quantity of common 
ſulphur; and to theſe may be added ano- 
ther, in which the metal is yet more 
mixed with ſulphur: this is the mundic 
found in the tin - mines, Which is very 
bright and ſhining, of a ſilver or gold 
colour, and often contains a large por- 
tion of tin, though it is not ſeparated 
from it without difficulty, becauſe of the 
abundance of ſulphur in the maſs. We 
have alſo a: red ore of tin, ot a ſtony, 
and ſometimes of an earthy nature, and 
carrying ſo little of the appearance of an 
ore of this metal, that it is hard to gueſs 
what could lead any body to work it in 
. of it. It is however very 
rich. 3 ae 
Tin: ore is allo. ſometimes ſound mixed 
with that of lead, and carrying the ex- 
_ fernal appearance, of lead only. Some 
of thele ores. are negleQed in France, 
here they might turn to a very con- 
ſiderable account under proper manage - 
ment. The German ores of tin are uſu- 
| 15 0 much like iron, that, at firſt 
ſight, it is Icarce poſſible; tö diſtinguiſſi 
them. e are allo finally to add to the 
number of tin-ores the dodecabedral gar- 
. nets fold by our druggiſts; theſe are in 
general irregularly figured, but the moſt 
regular of them always conſiſts of twelve 
ſides; they are of a deep red colour, and 
in ſize from the bigneſs of the largeſt pea 
to that of a pin's head, [Theſe are truly 
Sres of tin, of the nature of the tin: grains, 
but not ſo rich. See GARNET, c. 

There is ſomething very ſingular in the 
_ great gravity of tin- ore beyond that of 
the ores of otlitr metals; but it contains 
. fo much arſenie, and is ſo dangeroiis to 
the perſon who works it; that expetiments 
are not expected to be made vety. fre- 
quently on it. The tin ores in general 
are ſtubborn and refratory in the fire; 
it is eaſy, however, to find Whether an ore 
does contain this metal or not; ſor if a 
paiece of it be powdered and waſhed, and 
afterwards ſprinkled thinly over an ifon- 
plate made white hot on the fire, the tin- 
ore, in this caſe; if there be any in the 
mals, will Be Totind in little e : 
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red colour covered with 


Was à certain remedy. 


TIN 
flowers of 


an arſenjcal ſmell. The various kinds of 
mundie common in the corniſh mines are 


not only rejected from the works as ores 


themſelves, but they are carefully ſepara- 


ted from among the other ores of a better 


kind, as they are apt to be very trouble - 


ſome, even in the ſmalleſt quantities, 


in working the reſt. They then pound 
and waſh the are; and when they have 
thus ſeparated all the lighter impurities, 


till there is no longer any ſmell of ſul- 


phur or of garlic, they grind it to a tole- 
rably fine powder, and, after waſhing it 


again, it is carried to the melting-houſes, 
where it js melted into metal by mixing 


it with charcoal, and urging the fire to 


the utmoſt violence by the blaſt of large 
bellows. There is a cavity at the bot- 
tom of the furnace into which the metal 


runs, as it ſeparates from the ore, and 
out of which they let it by an aperture 


cloſed and opened at pleaſure, running it 
into cakes or pigs, which are the large 
blocks we ſee it in. | 


Tin-ore, in general, contains à great 
quantity of arienic, which diſtovers itſelf 
jn the roaſting in form of a white cloud, 
and which it is very material to burn 
quite away, as it otherwiſe renders the 


metal hrittle. Charcoal alone commonly 


ſerves for fluxing the ore of tin, but, if 


any be found very refractory, a little 
common black pitch is an excellent ad- 


dition. See FLUX. 


The virtues of tin, as a medium, given 
- Internally, haye been celebrated by many 
of the antient writers, but it has leis 
credit at preſent. 


We have been told 
that in diſeaſes of the lungs, and in diſ- 


orders of the head and uterus, there is 
ſcarce any thing equal to it; and that in 


convulſions, epilepſies, and the madneſs 
ariſing from the bite of a mad dog, it 
Theſe laſt are 
the only caſes in which it has-any degree 


of credit at preſent, and that is rather 
among the yulgar than among phyſicians, 
In the manufactures it is of great uſe in 


folders, and wh:n amalgamated with 
mercury, and a little biſmuth added to 


mage it run thin, it ſerves in the filver- 


ing of looking -glaſſes. By calcination 


it makes a ſoft powder called putty, of 


great uſe in poliſhing glaſs and gems, 


and alſo in making enamels. 

The preparations of tin are, 1. Pow- 
gered tin, made by pouring melted tin 
into a wooden box, the inſide of which 


is chalked all over, and briſkly ſhaking 
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' ſolution ti 
evaporating it to a pellicle, and ſetting it 


TIN 

it till cold, when a part of it will be 

found reduced to powder, which is ſaid 

to be good for worms, but we have ng 

certain account of its good effects. 2. 

Salt of tin, obtained by pouring diſtilled 
vinegar a calcined tin, heating the 


| it near boils, and afterwards 


in a caol place; then there will ſhoot very 
pellucid and lard cryſtals, which are 


- recommended in hyſteric caſes, to be 


given ſrom two to four or five grains at 
a doſe. 3. The antihectie of Poterius. , 
4. The aurum muſivum. See the arti- 
cles ANTIHECTICS and AUuRUM. 

To theſe preparations uſed in medicine, 


we may add one well known as a cof- 
metic: it is a magiſtery of tin prepared 
in the manner of that of biſmuth, by 


firſt mixing ſix onnces of ſpirit of nitre 
with one ounce of ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, and 
then putting tin into this liquor, ar 
aqua regia, till it is capable of holding 
no more: laſtly, pour the ſolution into 
fix or eight quarts of ſpring-water, and 
the tin will he precipitated in form of a 
white powder, which ſhould be waſhed 


- ſeveral times, and then dried ſor the uſe 


of the ladies in pomatums, to render the 
ſkin whi:e and ſoſt. | 


TINA, a town of european Turky, on 


the confines of Dalmatia, ſituated in ea 


lang. 18, north lat. 44 &. 
TINCA, the TENCH, in ichthyalogy. 
See the article TENCH. 
TINCTURE, tinctura, in pharmacy and 


chemiſtry, a ſeparation of the finer and 


more volatile parts of a mixed body, 
made by means of a proper menſtruum 


diſſolying and retaining the ſame. See 
MENsSTRUUM and SOLUTION. 
Rectified ſpirit of wine diſſolves the vo- 


latile oils and reſins of Ws) ugh whilſt 


water acts more immediately on their 
mucilaginous and ſaline matter. Henee, 
in whatever proportion the ſoluble parts 
of any vegetable are blended together, a 


ſpirit may be ſo adjuſted thereto by art, 


as entirely to diſſolve the whole, and 
conſequently to extract all the virtues of 
the ſubje&, without any of the uſeleſs or 
woody parts. Fixed alkaline ſalts 3 
the colour of ſpirituous tinctures, but 
add vothing to the diſſolving power of 
the menſtruum: nor is the addition of 
theſe ſalts uſeleſs only, but likewiſe pre- 


judicial, as they injure the flavour, af 


aromatics, and ſuperadd a quality ſome- 


times centrary to the intention of the 


medicine. Volatile alkaline ſalts, in 
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bladder. The uſe of 
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ee 
many caſes, promote the action of the 
ſpirit; but acids, almoſt univerfally, 
weaken it. See the articles ALX ALI and 
Acid. My 5 (+38 - a inen 114.3 4 
As ta the method of extracting tinctures, 


the following general rules may be of 


uſe. in this feſpect. 1. The vegetable 
ſubſtances ought to be moderarcly and 
newly dried, unleſs they are expreſly or- 
dered otherwiſe z they ſhould likewiſe 
be-cut and bruiſed before the menſtruum 


js poured on them. 2. If ey, ve . 


is performed in balneo, the whole ſucceſs 
depends upon à proper management of 
the fire : it 'ought to be all along gentle, 
unleſs the hard texture of the ſubject 
ſhould require it to be augmented ; in 
which caſe the heat may be fo increaſed 
as ta make the menſtruum boil a little to- 
wards the end of the proceſs,” 3. Very 
large circulatory veſſels ought to be em- 


32 this purpoſe, which ſhould be 
heated before they are luted together. A 


commodious -circulatory may be com- 
_—_ of two long-necked matraffes' or 


lt⸗heads, the mouth of one of which is 


to be inſerted into that of the other, and 
the juncture ſecured by a piece of wet 

adde eating the veſſels 
is, to expel a part of the air; which 
otherwiſe, rarifying in the proceſs, 


Would endanger burſting them, or blow- 


ing off the uppermoſt matraſs. 4. The 
ye el is to be frequently ſhaken: dur- 
ng the digeſtion. 5. All tinctures 
ſhould: be ſuffered to ſettle before they are 
committed either to the filter or ſtrainer. 
16 In the tinctures, and diſtilled ſpirits 
likewiſe, deſigned for internal uſe; no 
other ſpirit, drawn from malt, melaſſes, 
or other fermented matter, is to be uſed, 
than that expreſly preſcribed, 


Of tinQures there are various ſorts, afd 
for various uſes ; cephalic tinctures, an- 
tiſcorbutie tinctures, ſtomachic tinAures, 


anticolic tindtures, and invigorating tinc- 


tures ; there are tinctures drawn from 
roſes, from cinnamon, and an infinite 


number of other ſubſtances, which it 


would be too tedious to mention. | 
FINCTURE, in heraldry, the-hue or colour 
of any thing in coat-armour, under 


Which denomination may alſo be included 


the two metals, or and argent, becauſe 


they are often repreſented by yellow and 
white. See COLOUR and METAL. 


TINE. There are two rivers of this name, 


the one called North-Tine, which riſes 


on the borders of Scotland; and the 
pther South-Tine, which riſes on [the 
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one or two drops of oil of camomile put 
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confines of Cumberland; the one running. 


_ fouth-eafſt; and the other north eaſt; they 


unite their waters at Hexham, and con- 
tinuing to run eaſt, divide the counties of 
Durham and Northumberland, paſſing 
by Neweaſtle, and falling into the Ger- 
man ſea at Tinmon tn. 


TINEA; in medicine, a dileaſe: the ſame 


with the acher or eruſta lactea. See 
Achox, CUs rA, and LACTEX. 


TINLOL Ass, a name given by ſome to a 


mineral matter more commonly called 
biſmuth. See Bisuurf . ö 


TINMOUTH, a port - town of Northum- 


berland, ſituated on the German<ſea, 
at the mouth of the river Tine, ſeven 


miles eaſt of Neweaſtle. | 
TINNING; the covering or lining any 


thing with melted tin, or with tin re- 


duced to a very fine leaf. LI 
n 


glaſſes are foliated, or tinned, with th 

plates of beaten tm, the whole bigneſs 
of the glaſs; applied or faſtened thereto 
by means of quickſilver. See the article 
FOLIATING.. . Tu welded 


Tbde plumders, on ſome occaſions, tin 


or whiten their ſheets of lead, in order 
to which they! have a tinning-furnace, 
filled with live coal, at the fides whereof 
two men are placed, who hold up the 
ſheets over the fire to heat; and the tin 
leaves being laid over them as faſt as the 
ſheets grow hot, and the tin metts, the 


_ ſpread it, and 'make it take by rubbing it 


with tow and roſin 


TINNITUS auRrton, a noiſe or buzzing 


in the ear, when it receives ſounds which 
do not exiſt, or at leaſt which are not 


produced by the motion of the external 


air; and the ear being filled with a cer- 
tain ſpecies of ſound, cannot admit other 
ſounds, unleſs they are very violent. 

pe tinnitus is of two kinds, the one pro- 
ceeding from a diſtemperature of the or- 
gan of hearing, the other from a diſorder 
of the braan. ns oi eo 
The cure, according to Heifter, is to be 
performed by temperate diaphoretic pow - 
ders, and reſolving eſſences, commonly 
called anticatarrhales; as of amber, the 


woods, roſemary,' together with diapho- 


retics and alexipharmacs, taken often in 
a day, with tea of betony, with. roſe- 
mary-flowers, fage, or lavender, or 
or ſaſſaſras. In the morning, and at 
noon, the eſſences are to be taken, and at 
night the powders. Eſſence of amber 
may be 9 outwardly, either alone 
br with a few drops of oil of amber, or 


into 


TIN „ 


into the ear with cotton; morning and ſoners who are committed or turned o 


oy 


evening or a grain or two of amber and at a judge's chambers. 
muſk, or caſtor, in cotton, either alone TIRE, or TEE of guns, in the ſea-lan- 


or with peruvian-balſam; or carmina- guage, is a row of cannon placed along 


tive olls, ſuch as aniſe, fennel; carra- Aa ſhip's ſide, either above, upon deck, 


ways, or camomile; not neglecting pedi- or below, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets of 
luvia, and frequent rubbing! of the feet upper and lower tires. 1 
and head. Many have been alſo cured TIRLEMONT, a town of Brabant, 


by the vapour of a decoction of lavender · twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of Louvain, and 


flowers, or roſemary, made with wine, twenty one north of Namur, 
being conveyed to the ear by a funnel. TIROL, a country of Germany, in the cir- 


If the diſeaſe is obſtinate and inveterate, cle of Auſtria, about one hundred and 


the patient muſt bleed in the foot, to- twenty miles long, and ſiuty broad, 
gether with ſcarifications, and frequent fubject to the houſe of Auſtria: it is 
purges, for the fake of revulſion. Et- bounded by Swabia and Bavaria on the 


| muller ſays; this noiſe, proceeding from north. 


burning fevers, will go away of itſelf; TITANS, in the heathen mythology, the 
but if it proceeds from chronic diſorders, offspring of Titan, the elder- brother of 
it is difficult 6f cure. However, he re- Saturn, upon whom, and his ſon Jupiter, 
commends vapours of ſouthern - wood, they made war, in order to recover the 
wormwodd, origanum, eyebright, balm, ſovereignty of which Titan had been de- 
Sc. as alſo of amber, or gum-ammo- prived. The poets repreſent them as a 
niac; likewiſe oil of peach kernels, and race of giants, ſprung from the earth, 
ſpirit of urine, put into the ear with and invading heaven; and tell us, that 
etton. lg L 2 them "uu thunder, 
The following formula is greatly praiſed. and drove them down to the very bottom 
White belletor and caſtor, Stew of - add ot 7 att 25 
each two drachms; of coſtmary, one TITHES, decimæ, in law, denote the 
drachm and a half; of rue, two drachms; . tenth part of the increaſe that annually 


euphorbium, half a drachm; of bitter- ariſes from the profits of lands, and the 
almonds; two drachms and a half: tet induſtry of the pariſhioners, which is pay- 


them be boiled in the oil of rue, and able for the maintenance of the parſon of 
poured'warm into the ear. Shaw recom- the pariſh. | 
mends half an ounce of oil of 'bitter-al- Tithes, it is obſerved, are of three kinds, 


monds, with two drachms of oil of ca- predial, perſonal, and mixed. Predial- 


ſtor; externally applied. tithes are ſuch as immediately ariſe from 


TINNUNCULUS, in ornithology, . the the land, whether it be by manuring or 


ſame with keſtril. SeeK-ESTRIL. its own nature; as corn, grain, hay, 


TINO; an ifland in the Archipelago, wood, fruit, and herbs, which are ſaid 


ſituated in eaft long. 26, north lat. 339 to be due without deducting the coſts. 
„d Perſanal-tithes are thoſe which only ariſe 


TINUS-LauRtsTINE, in botany, A genus from a perſon's labour and induſtry, they 


of the pentandria-trignia-claſs of plants, being a tenth part of his gains in trade, 


the corolla whereof conſiſts of a compa- Gs. after charges deducted; but this is 


nulated, femiquinquifid, obtuſe petal, ſeldom paid in England, and wien it is, 
with ſubcordated-Jaciniz : the fruit is a it is always due by cuſtom, and payable 
roundiſh 1ihilocular berry, umbilicated, where the party dwells, hears divine 
. witha cloſe calyx : the ſeed is fingle and ſervice, '&c. Mixed-tithes are ſuch as 
globoſe. Some botanifts make this ge- ariſe not directly from the ground, but 
nus a f. 
cle VIBURNUM. '' their nouriſhment from and are main- 
TIPPERARY, a county of Ireland, in tained thereout; as calves, colts, pigs, 
the province of Munſter, lying between wool, lambs, milk, Sc. Tithes are 
King's county on the north, and Wa- further divided into great and ſmall; 


ter ford on the ſoutb. great, are corn, hay, and wood! ſmall 
TIPRA, a country of Aſia, ſituated be- comprehend all other predial-tithes be- 
tween India and China. | fides corn, &c. as hkewiſe ſuch tithes as 


TIPSTAFF, an officer who attends the are perſonal and mixed : the great tithes 
judges with a kind of ſtaff tipt with generally belong to the rector, and the 
tilver, and takes into his charge all pri- fjuall to the vicar. : 


It 


pecies of viburnum. See the arti- from cattle and other things that receive 


* I 


f 


Air 

I has been held, that where land is bar- 
ren and not manurable, withaut extra- 

- grdznary charge, ſuch land bein 
verßed into tillage, ſhall, for the firſt 
ſeven years after the improvement, be 
fes from paying tithes ; but during that 


pace of time it ſhall pay ſmall tithes, as 


have deen wually 
\ wards the full tithe, according as it is 
improved: neyertheleſs, if land is ſuf- 


ered ta be over - run with buſhes, or be- 


came unprofitable through want of huſ- 


-bandry, in that caſe it cannot properly 
be called barren; and if the lame be 


grubbed up, or ploughed and ſowed, it 
He y pays tithes. 12 


? 


As to corn it is tithed by the tenth cock, 


- or ſheaf,, which if the owner does not ſet 


cut, he is liable to an action upon the 


ſtatute; likewiſe where a pariſhioner will 
- Pot ſow. the land, the parſon may hring 
his gction againſt him. On the other 
band, when the tithes are ſet forth, if 
the parſon-doinot carry them away in a 
; reaſonable time, but lets the ſame be too 
:Jong op the ground, to the prejudice 
thereof, he may be allo ſubject to an 
A . 
Phe treble damages, granted by ſtatute, 
axe recoverable in the temporal courts by 
ion of debt, thoſe damages not being 
limited where to be recovered; and it is 
Fe opinion of ſome, that the double va- 
. tae; or damages, .above-mentioned may 
_- he recovered in the ſpiritual court, for 
ſue in the eccleſiaſtical- court for the 
. tithes themſelves, or a recompence in 


lieu of the ſame, and may allo. at the 


fame time have the double value. Small- 
- tithes that are under the value of forty 
5 ſhillings, a parſon may recover before two 
-puſtices of peace, who are no way inte- 
- Teſted in the tithes, within twenty days 
. after. demand, an l two years after due: 
and the juſtices may, by diſtreſs, levy 
the money by them adjudged, upon the 


notice, &. Phe juſtices may likewiſe 


With liberty to appeal to the quarter- 
. ſeſſions, whoſe judgment ſhall be final, 
- pnleks the title to ſuch tubes ſhould come 
in queſt on, Sc. ee 
Where a quaker refules either to pay or 
compound for great or ſmall tithes, the 
two next juſtices of the peace may, on 
complaint thereof made, ſummon ſuch 

quaker before them, and after examining 

the matter of complaiat on oath, may, by 


i * 


3770 Þ 


con- 


_ before, and aſter- 


iy reaſon, that the perſon grieved may 


- party's refuſal to pay it, ten days after 


- award coſts not above ten ſhillings, but 


} 
2 
order under their hands and ſeals, direct 
the payment in all eaſes under ten pounds. 
And if, after ſuch order made, the quaker 
reſuſes to comply therewith, any one of 
the juſtices may by warrant order the ſame 
to be levied by dittreſs, c. See 7 and 
8 Wil, III. c. 34. which, by 1 Geo. I. 
e. 6. is made perpetual, 
Notwithſtanding theſe acts, tithes, if of 
any conſiderable value, are general! 
ſued for in the exchequer by engliſh bill, 
except where the ſuit is founded on the 
ſtatute of a and 3 Ed. VI. for double or 
treble value, Sc. Rd, TOES: 
TITHING,: in old law-books, the ſame 
with decennary. See DECENNARY. 
TITLE, tiulus, an appellation of dignity, 
or quality, given to princes, . and other 
perlons of diftin&tion.» Thus, the title 
of his Britannia majeſty, is king of 
_ Great-Britain,' France, and Ireland; 
that of the French king, is king of France 
and Navarre: and ſo of others. The 
pope. aſſumes the title gf holineſs, and 
the cardinals that of eminence, &c. See 
the articles Kc, PRINCE, Duke, 


* 


Porz, CARDINAL; Cc. . 
T1FLE, in law, denotes any right which 
a perſon has to the poſſeſſion of a thing; 
ar an authentic inſtrument, whereby he 
can prove his right. See the articles 
R1iGcuT, PRorgzrr, G. 
As to the titles of the clergy, they de- 
note certain places wherein they may ex- 
erciſe their functions. There are ſeveral 
reaſons why a church is called titulus; 
| but that which ſeems to be the beſt, is 
becauſe antiently the name af the ſaint to 
whom the church was dedicated, was en- 
raved.on the porch, as a ſign that the 
aint had a title to that church; and from 
- thence the church itſelf was afterwards 
. calleMitulus.. In this ſenſe a title ſigni- 
ies the church to which a clergyman was 
admitted, and where he is conſtantly: to 
reſide: and hy the canons none ſhall be 
ordained without a title. This is in or- 
der to keep out ſuch from the miniſtry 
who, for want of maintenance, might 
bring a diſgrace upon the church: can. 31. 
In ſhort, aceording to ſome writers, ſuch 
a title is an aſſurance of being preferred 
to an eccleſiaſtical benefice; that is to ſay, 
a certificate that the clerk is provided of 
ſome church or place, or where the 
- biſhop that ordains him, intends ſhortly 
to admit him to a benefice or curacy then 
void. | | | 
TITMOUSE, parus, in ornithology, a 
genus of birds, of the order of the paſ- 
5 ſeres, 


— 


_ cated. | | 1 

Of this genus there are many elegant 
- ſpecies, among which the creſted and 
blue titmouſe are not the leaſt beautiful. 


I efron Saran 
TITUBATION, ov TREPIDATION, a 


* 
. * - 
- 
A + W ta 


” 
+7 


7 


See plate CCLXXXV. fig. 6. where n? 
3.) repreſents the former, and ne 2. the 


a 


kind of libration, or ſhaking, which the 
antient aſtronomers attributed to the ery- 


_ -  Ralline heavens, in order to account for 
. - tertain irregularities which they obſerved 


in the motions of the planets, ' See 


PLANET and LiIBRATION.-'/ . E 
TITUL, a town of Hungary, ſituated on 


the river Teiſſe, thirty miles north of 


.. Belgrade r 
1 UBAB, denotes a perſon inveſted / 


with a title, in virtue of which he holds 


an office or benefice, whether he perform 
the functions thereof or not. 


: 


* «+ * 


The appellation of titular 1 | 
alſo given to a perſon who has the title 
and right of an office or benefice, but 


| 13790 E 
ſeres; the beak of which is of a ſubulated Toa DFL Ax; linaria; in 
form, and the point of the tongue trun- 


8 frequently 5 


Without having poſſeſſion, or diſcharg- | 


ing the functions thereof. 


TIVERTON, a borough of Deyonſhire, 


ſituated on the river Ex, thirteen miles 


north of Exeter. 5 # 
It ſends two members ts parliament. 


4 * 


Scotland. 


TIVOLI, or Tinu, a town of Italy, fitu- | 
. ated on the river Tiverotic, twenty miles 


eat of Rome. 
ve miles eaſt of the city of 
Mexico; © 


whereby a compound word is ſeparated 
into two parts, and one or more words 


placed between them: thus, for quæcun- 5 
gue, Virgil ſays, que me cungue vocant. .. 


- 


terre, Sc 


TOA, rubeta, in toology, belongs to 
| rog. 


the ſame genus with the common 
See the article FROG. | 

The toad is larger than the frog, with a 
thick body, a broad back, and the belly 
ſwelled and inflated: its {kin is conſider- 


| _ thick, arid full of tubercles, of aduſky 
an 


Blackiſh colour on the back, and 


ſpotted on the belly; it is hdtuially a a 


loathſome and diſagreeable object: See 
plate CC XXIX. PRE 10 | 


 TLASCALA; a town of Mexico, and 
Capital of a a the ſame name, 
About forty-f 


TMEsSIS, hene ie, in grammar, a figure 


like. See the article Surg.. 


and Italy. 
The mar 


Whetk it is fend 4d ptüdück Fery , goed 
| h ._ bites 


T OB 


botany.” Set is 
article LINV [IA 1 9 


TOBACCO; nicotianit, in botany; à fe 
nüs of the pentandriu munngynia claſs Uf 


plants; the corolla of which conſiſts f .A 
ſingle infundibuliform petal, the himB 


| whereof is patulous, and lighely divided 
into five ſegments i the fruit is a biloch⸗- 


lar capſule, of a nearly oval figure; With 
a line on each ſide of it, and containih 
numerous, kidney-ſhaped, and rugs 
ſeeds. See plate COLXXIX: fig. 3; 
Tobacco is à native of the eaſt and welt 
Indies, and particularly the iſland 10 
bagoz or Tabago; whence the enzliſh 
name. See TABAGO; | | 


- 


After ſowing tobacco - feeds, the ground 


is watered every day; and in hot weather 


covered, to prevent its being ſrorth 
by the ſun; and when the plants are 


grown to a convenient pitch, they Ars 
tranſplanted into a ſoil well 8 for 
their reception; care is alſo taken 6 
keep this ground clear of weeds; and to 
pull off the loweſt) leaves of the platz 
that ten or fifteen of the fineſt ſeabes 


may have all the nouriſhment; When 
theſe leaves are tripe, which is khowh by 
their breaking when bent, the (talks are 
cut, and left to dry two or.thiee Hours 


in the ſun; after Which they are tied U= 


gether two and two, and hung on ropes 
 TIvIOT, or Cutviof-MOUNTAINs, are 
- high hills on the borders of England and 


under a ſhade to be dried in the air; 
And when the leaves are , ſufficient] 
dried, they are pulled from off the talks; 


and made up in little bundlen "which 


being ſteeped in ſea · water, or, for wank 

ereof, in common water, are twiſted 
in manner of ropes, and the twilts 
formed into rolls, by winding them With 
a kind of mill around a ſtick : in whith 
condition it is imported into Europe, 
where it is cut by the tobaxconiſts for 


* 


ſmoaking, formed into inuff, and the 


w ” 


Beſides, the tobacco of the Weſt-Indic 


there are conſiderable quantities cultiya 


in the Levant, the coaſts of Greece, and 
the Archipelago, the iſland, of Malta 


ks of good twiſt- tobagcd, raft & 
& fine ſhining, cut, an agreeable .{mell; 
and that it have been well kept. To- 
baces is either taken by way of ſnuff; as 
a ſternutatory, or as a maſticatory; by 
chewing it in the mouth, or by ſmoakibg 
it in a pipe: It is wmetimes allo taketi 
In little longiſn pellets put up the noſe; 


4 


1 - willed} 
- cafe is the ern Gio of it warranted by 


effects, to zattract a deal of water or 
pituita, unload the head, reſolve catarrhs, 
and / make a free reſpiration . \for- the 


| ., Fubtile parts of the tobacco in inſpiration, 
:lupgs, f 


are carried into the trachea an 
where they looſen the peccant humors 
adbering ihereto, and promote expecto- 
ration: Some have left this tobacco in 
meir noſes all night; but this is found 
to occaſion Komiting the next morning. 
Another thing charged on this of 
application, is, that it weakens the ſight. 
Wen taken in 
Way of ſnuff, it is ſqund to prejudice 


4 the ſmelling, greatly diminithes the ap- 


tite, and in time gives riſs to a phxkiſis. 
That taken i in the way of ſmonk, -Uries 


and es the brain! Borthi, in a 
letter to Bartholine, mentions a perſon 
ho through exceſs of (moaking had 


dxied his brain to that degree, that after 
-t his death there was nothing found in 
amis Kull but a little 'bluck wp; con- 
tgiſting of mere membranes, Ar 
Some people uſe the infuſton ef * 
at an smetie; but it is a wery- dangerous 


und unjuſtivable practice; and often pro- 
a A or violent Lounge, ſickneſs and ſtu · 


pidity. K 4 

Bates an Fuller: give ſome re, in 
Which tobacco is an ingredient, with 
mighty encomiums in Kiste caſes. 


one e e decvction of tobarcb, with pro- 


Per carminatives and cachartics, given 


= wiſe, ſometimes proves of $00 
der in what is uſually called the Rone- = 


cholic, and alſo in the ifiae paſfion. A 
er or: two of the chemical oil of to- 
Poo + being put on the tongue l of a cat, 
produces Barden cg, and death 
ſelf in the ſpace of a minute; et the 
Se uſed" in lint, and appel to the 


4 
4 
1438 
TY 
; 


* been uUſed to the taking of tobacco, 
otherwiſe 
happen; and even in no 


a practice. 2 5 

A. ſtrong decoction of the ſtalks, with 
is pointed dock and alum, is ſaid to 
de of good ſervice, uſed exterſally, in 
© cutaneous diſtempers, eſpecially 1 he itch : 
ſome boil them for that purpoſe in urine. 
The fame is faid to be infallible i in curing 
the mange in dogs. 


Beat into a maſh with vinegar, or brandy, | 


it has been found ſerviceable for re- 
moving hard tumours of the hypo- 
OY Chendria, 


B 
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Payment of- the remaining 
eighiteen months, and only have an al- 
eat quantities in the 


_ the time une 
imported ints the 0 "of __ 


teeth, has been of ſervice in the Both." irs 
ach + though it muſt be to thoſe that 


reat ſiekneſs, fetchings, vo- 


TO | 
Tobacco makes à canſiderable article 
of gommeree ; that imported from the 
britiſh plantations, pays a duty of 54 d. 
the pund, which is whally, drawn back 
on exportation i alſo, äf all the duties 
Are paid down at entry, 25 per cent. 


is allowed in lieu of, all ſormer encou - 


ragements; or the im a 

down the old: ſubödy, Which ny + bf : 
Penny. per pound,. and. give hond for the 
duties in 


lowance af 15 per cent. out of the 
—— ace varying 2 o that the duties upon 
2 paund of britth plantation tobacco, 
when the hondable duties are ſecured as 


above, amount to 6. LE ., which i is drawn 


180 
back on exportation. But if he 
Porter mall rhe deſirous to dere e 181 
bond, or Any — 0 thereof, 2 the 
expiration of eighteen, be e mall 
be abated dpen uch bo fo much as 
the di Han: at the rate of 7 per 800 er, 
annum ſhall amount to, DES, 
7 No' "tqbacco, can be 
Britain, otherwiſe than 
or 25 3 each chſk, che, or ea con- 
tain in 15 450 15. weight of 1 eat tobacco 
at leaſt, under the penalty of t ie forfeiture 
of all "uh tohaccd. Alſo nd” 
e tured ſhall be exp ted but in 
*catks, cnteſts, or caſes of 4: 425 \ weight, 
gor more, of neat to 7 Lap hat 
is exportedd by Way o FF Ie ;, and all 


cco 


"'tobaces mult "be ſhipped from, the very 
ſame port or. place, in che. hw gina! pack - 
20%, Tac with the ſame m 8, às jt was 


| imported, without, 7 a ny. alteration, 
CAT neceſſary evoptiager under - 
enalty of the forfeiture of all Juch 
2060 

BH an Way paſſed' in the twenty — 
his, ent 'majeſt eorge I. no 

© tobacco ſhall be manufactured. till an ac- 
count is given to the chief offi-er of the 
cuſtoms at the port of importation, of 
the mark and uantit of the caſk fo 
delivered to be m utiQuied and if 
Much an account ſhall not be g iven in, or 
is found to be fraudulent, the importer 
hall forfeit 301, for every hogſhead, Sc. 
And by the ſame act, no tobacco, or 
tobacco- ſtalks, Act din, 24 15. nor any 
ſnuff, exceeding 10 5. [Ih be conveyed 
by land from the place of importation, 
without a certificate firſt obtained from 
the chief cuſtom-houſe officers in that 
port, Ogre * the importer's oath 
thereto, 


. 


TOE 
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dj : 5 | 

"= thereto, that the duties were paid or ſe- ple, in whom the two extreme pha- 

J. cured at the importation, Cc. on pain anges of the little toe grow, together ſo 

ck of forfeiting the tobacco and ſnuff; as As to form only one bone; whence we 

es alſo the carriage and horſes, and the car- find, in this caſe, fewer bones in each 

it. rier to be impriſoned for one month: and toot than thirteen. 

u- it any perlon ſhall counterfeit or alter For the ſeſamoide bones of the toes, ſee 

ay ſach certificate, or procure the ſame to the article SE SAM OIDE. 1 

2 be done, he ſhall forfeit 5ol. for every In cale of adheſions of the toes of in- 

be ; fuch offence. Alſo, if any tobacco be fants, they ſhould be ſeparated either by 

in conveyed by water, without being duly cutting out the intermediate ſkin with a 

. entered at the cuſtom houſe, and a cer- pair of ſciſſars, or barely by dividing 

he tihcate as above obtained, it ſhall be them with the fame initrument : and 

on forfeited, and the maſter of the veſſel when this is done, in order to prevent | 

o, ſhall alſo forfeit 6d. per pound. The their cohering again, they ſhould be 

ag penalty for counterfeiting ſuch a certi- wrapped up in a ſpiral bandage, dipped | 
ficate is 1001. What has been ſaid of in lime. water and ſpirit of wine, | 

n conveying tobacco from the place of im- TOF T, in law- books, denotes a parcel of 9 
portation, holds equally of conveying it land, or a place where a meſſuage has | 

A from any other place, without a certi- formerly ſtood, : 

" ficate as above. TOGA, in roman antiquity, a wide wool- 

I Tobacco mult not be cultivated in Eng- len gown, or mantle ; which ſeems to 

” land, except in phyſic gardens, on for- have been of a ſemi. circular form, with- 

| ſeiture of 408. for every rood of ground out lleeves; differing both in richnels | 

FN. _ planted with it. Alſo, if any perſons and largenels, according to the eircum- A 

= cut the leaves of walnut-tree, ſo as to ſtances of the wearer, and uſed only | 

t reſemble thoſe of tobacco, and ſell the upon occaſion of appearing in public. 
ſame mixed therewith, they ſhall forfeit Every body knows that the toga was the 

55 5. per pound. ; ciltinguiſhing mark of a Roman: henee, 

5 TOBAGO, a ſmall iſland in the bay of the jus togæ, or privilege of the toga, 

; Panama, in ſouth America, ſituated welt was the fame with the privilege of a ro- 

. long. 829, north lat. 8“. mau citizen 3 i. e. the right of wearing 

f ToBaco, or TABAGO, is allo the name 2 roman habit, and of taking, as they ex- 

of one of the Caribee-Iſlands. See the plain it, fire and water through the ro- 

- article TABAGO. + man empire. | | oberg 

1 TOBOLSK1, the capital of Siberia, ſitu- TOILS, nares or nets uſed by hunters for 

| ated at the confluence of the rivers catchin wild beaſts, as deer, Cc. 

* Tobal and Irtis : eaſt long. 639, north TOILET, a fine cloth of linnen, ſilk, 

x r or tapeſtry, ſpread over the table in a 

8 TOCAT, the capital of Amaſia, in Aſia: bedchamber or dreſſing- room, to undreſs 

b eaſt long, 37, and north lat. 41* 30. and dreſs upon, a 

a TOC KAN, a city of Hungary, ſeventy TOISE, a french meaſure containing ſuc 

. of their feet, or a fathom. See FOOT, 


ö, 


miles north eaſt of Buda, the wines of 
which are eſteemed the beſt in Europe. 

TOD gf awool, a quantity containing twenty- 
eight pounds, or two ſtone, See the ar- 
ticles WOOL and WEIGHT. 

TODLI, a town of Italy, ſituated on the 
river Tiber, fifty miles north of Rome, 
TOES, called by anatomiſts digiti pedis, 
are the extreme diviſions of the feet, an- 
ſwering to the fingers of the hands. See 

the articles FooT and HAND. 


The bones of the toes of both feet are 


twenty-ſix in number, ſometimes twenty- 
eight ; being much ſlenderec, except that 
of the great toe, than thoſe of the fin- 
gers: they have alſo a much leſs free mo- 


TOISON p'oR, a term, in heraldry, for 
a golden fleece, which is ſometimes borne 
in a coat of arms. | 

TOLEDO, a city of New Caſtile, in Spainz 
the archhiſhop of which is primate of 
Spain, &c, and poſſeſſes the largeſt reye- 
nue of any archbiſhop in Europe : it is 


ſituated in weſt long. 4% 12/ and florth - 


1 -; 


lat. 399 45 


TOLEN, the capital of an iſland of the 
ſame name, in the province of ng, 
5 - r 
in the United Netherlands, ſituated r 


miles north welt of Bergenopzoom. 
TOLENTINO, a town ot the marqdifate 
of Ancona, in Italy, twenty-four miles 
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tion than thoſe of the fingers : the great ſouth-weſt of Loretto. | 4 3 
toe has only two bones, and the reſt TOLERATION, in matters of religion, 


three ; except the little toe in very old is 11 civil or eccleſiaſtical. Civilane 
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leration, is an impunity and ſafety grant- TOME, in matters of literature, denotes a 


ed by the ſtate. to every ſect that does not 


maintain doctrines inconſiſtent with the 


public peace; and eccleſiaſtical tolera- 


tion, is the allowance which the church 


grants to its members to differ in certain 

opinions, not reputed fundaments. 

The term toleration has made a great 

figure in the diſputes among proteſtants, 
who have been exceedingly divided about 


the meaſures of toleration, or the degrees 


to which heretics and ſ{chitmatics are, or 
are not to be ſuffered. | 
TOLESBURG, a port-town of Livonia : 
eaſt long. 26“, north lat. 59“. | 
TOLHUYS, a town of Guelderland, in 
the United Netherland , fituated on the 
Rhine, nine miles eaſt of Nimeguen. 
TOLK, in ornithology, the black, brown, 
and white mottled tringa. See the ar- 
ticle 'TRINGA. 
TOLL, in law, denotes a tax or cuſtom 
paid for paſſage, or for the liberty of 
ſelling goods ih a market or fair. Hence, 
toll booth is a place in a town, where 


goods are weighed, in order to aſcertain 
the duties thereon. 


TOLMEZZO, a town of Friuli, in Italy : 
eaſt long. 13, north lat. 479. 


TOLNA, a town of Lower Hungary, ſixty 


miles ſouth ot Buda. 8 
TOLOSA, a city of Biſcay, in Spain: weſt 
long. 2*, and north lat. 43* 30“. 
TOLU, a port town of Terra Firma, ſitu- 
ated on a bay of the North ſea, an hun- 
dred miles ſouth-weſt of Carthagena. 
TOLUIFERA, in botany, a genus of the 
decandria monogyma clals ol plants, the 
flower ot which is compoſed of five pe- 


tals, which are inſerted into the cup; 


four of theſe are ſtrait and equal in ſize, 
and are a little longer than the cup ; but 
the fifth is twice as large as theſe, and is 
cordated at the end, and has an unguis 


of the length of the cup. The fruit and 


ſeeds are yet unknown. It is ſo called, 


from its producing the balſam of peru. 


See the article BAl-s A N. 
TOMAN, or TouMAN, a kind of imagi- 
- nary money uſed among the Perſians in 
the keeping of their books, and to faci- 
litate the reduction of money in the pay- 


ment of conſiderable ſums. See the ar- 


ticle Money. 


TOMB, includes both the grave or ſepul- 


chre wherein a defunct is interred, and 
the monument erected to preſerve his 
memory. See MONUMENT. 
TOMBEC, a town of 
___ 'ealt of Bruſſels, 


Brabant, ten miles 


bound book, or writing that juſt makes a 
volume. Sce BOOK and VOLUME, 

TOMEN TUM, among botaniſts, the 
downy matter which grows on the leaves 
of ſome plants. a | 

TOMEUT, # town of Nigritia, in Africa: 
weſt long. 119, north lat. 14% 

TONDEREN, or 'TUNDER, a town of 
ſouth Jutland, ſituated on a bay of the 
German lea, twenty miles fouth of Ry- 

n. 

TONE, or Tux, in muſic, a property of 
ſound, whereby it comes under the rela- 
tion of grave and acute; or it is the de- 

gree of elevation any ſound has, from the 
degree of ſwiftnels of the vibrations of 
the parts of ſonorous bodies, See the ar- 
ticles SOUND and TUNE, | 
Tone is more particularly uſed for a cer- 
tain degree or interval of tune, whereby 
a found may be either raiſed or lowered 
from one extreme of a concord to the 
other, ſo as ſtil] to produce true melody, 
See INTERVAL and CONCORD. ; 

TONGEREN, or ToNGERs, a town of 
the biſhopric of Liege, in Germany, ten 
miles north welt of Liege, 

TONGUE, lingua, in anatomy, the pri- 

mary organ of talte and ſpeech ; the 
figure of which approaches, in ſome de- 
gree, to pyramidal ; its anterior part be- 
ing called apex, and its poſterior part the 
baſe or root. The upper fide is not quite 
flat, but a little convex, and divided into 
two lateral halves, by a ſhallow depreſſed 
line called linea linguæ mediana, The 
edges are thinner than the other parts, 
ard a little rounded as well as the point. 
The lower ſide reaches only from the 
middle of the length of the tongue to 
the point. Es 
The tongue is principally compoſed of 
very loft fleſhy fibres, intermixed with a 
_ peculiar medullary tubſtance, and dif- 
poſed in various manners. Many of 
theſe fibres are confined to the tongue 
without going any farther ; the reſt form 
| ſeparate muſcies which go out from it in 
different ways, and are inſerted in other 
parts: all the upper fide of the tongue is 
covered by a thick membrane of a papil- 


lary texture, upon which lies another 


very fine membrane like a kind of epi- 
dermis, which is likewiſe continued over 
the loweſt fide, but without papillæ. 
I hree forts of papillæ may be diſtin- 
guiſhed in the vpper fide of the tongue, 
capitatæ, ſemi-lenticulares, and villoſæ. 
Thoſe of the firſt kind are the largeſt, 
| reſembling 


TON 
reſembling little muſhrooms with ſhort 
ſtems, or buttons without a neck: they 
lie on the baſis of the tongue, in tmall 
ſuperficial foſſulæ. They reſemble ſmall 
conglomerate glands ſeated” on a very 
narrow baſis, and each of them has ſome» 
times a ſmall depreſſion in the middie 
of their upper convex fide: they oc- 
cupy the whole ſurface of the baſis of 


the tongue, and are ſituated near each 


other, in ſuch a manner as that the moſt 
anterior form an angle; they are glan- 


dular papillæ, or ſmall falival or muci- 


laginous glands, of the fame kind with 
thoſe that are to be deſcribed: hereafter. 

We often obſerve, about the middle of 
this part of the tongue, a particular hole 
of different depths ; the inner ſurface of 
which is intirely glandular, and filled 
with ſmall papillæ like thoſe of the firſt 
kind, It is called foramen cæcum Mor- 


gagnii, as being firſt deſcribed by that 


author; fince that time Vaterus has dil- 
covered a kind of ſalival dutts belonging 
to it ; and Heifter found two of theſe 
ducts very diſtinctly, the orifices of which 
were in the bottom of the toramen cæ- 
cum, near each other. He obſerved the 
ducts to run backward, divaricating a 
little from each other; and that one of 
them terminated in a ſmall oblong vefi- 
cle, ſituated on the fide of the {mall cornu 
of the os hyoides. 


The papillz of the ſecond kind, or ſemi- 


-lenticulares, are ſmall orbicular eminen- 
ces, only a little convex, their circular 
edge not being ſeparate from the ſurface 
of the tongue. When we examine them 


in a ſound tongue with a good micro- 


ſcope, we find their convex ſides full of 


ſmall holes or pores, like the end of a 
thunble. 


| They lie chiefly in the middle and ante- 


rior portions of the tongue, and are ſome- 
times moſt viſible on the edges, where 
they appear to be very ſmooth, and po- 
liſhed even to the naked eye, and ſome- 
times in living ſubje&ts, They ſoon loſe 
their conſiſtence after death, io that, by 
rubbing them ſeveral times, they may be 


drawn out in form of ſmall ſoft pyra- 
' mids, inclined to one fide. The papillæ 


of the third kind, or villoſæ, are the 


| ſmalleſt and moſt numerous. They fill 
the whole ſurface of the upper ſide of 


the tongue, and even the interſtices be- 
tween the other papille, They would 
be more properly named papillz conic, 
than villoſæ, from the figure which they 


appear bo have, when examined through 
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a microſcope in clear water. They are 


naturally ſoftiſn, but become extremely 
' flaccid after death; ſo that by handling 


them they may be made ſhort and thick, 
whereas they are naturally long and 
ſmall, | 
The fleſhy fibres of which the tongue is 
compoſed, and which go no further than 
the tongue, may be termed muſculi lin- 
guæ interiores, or the intrinſic muſcles z 
and they are the ſame with what Spige- 
lius named muſculi linguales. he 
fibres theſe muicles conſiſt of arg of three 
general kinds, longitudinal, tranſverſe, 
and vertical; and each of theſe ſituations 
_ admits of different degrees of obliquity. 
The longitudinal fibres point to the baſis 
and apex of the tongue, and ſeem partly 


to be expanſions of the muſculi Rylo- 


gloſſi, hyo-gloſh, and genio-gloſſi. The 
vertical fibres ſeem likewiſe to be in part 


produced by the fame genio- gloſſi, and 


the tranſverſe by the mylo gloſſi. 


Beſides theſe mixed productions, there ĩs 


a diſtin& plane of longitudinal fibres, 
which run near the ſurtace of the upper 


| fide of the tongue, and a diſtinct tranſ- 


verſe plane under them. All theſe fibres 
are partly interwoven, - one portion of 


them terminating at the two edges of the 


tongue, and the other at the baſis and 
point, without going to any other part; 
and they lie immediately above tho e 
which belong to the genio gloſſi. To 
diſcover all theſe different fibres, and 
their different degrees of diiection, we 
need only cut the tongue longitudinally, 


after it has been boiled, or long mace- 


rated in ſtrong vinegar. The extrinſic 
muſcles, or muiculi exteriores, are thoſe 
which by one extremity make a part of the 
body of the tongue, and are fixed by the 


other in ſome part without the tongue, Of 


thele we reckon ſour pair, mylo g'oſſi, 
tylo-gloſſi, hyo- gloſſi, and genio· gloſſi. 
In plate CCLXXIX. fig. 5. n* 1. is re- 
preiented the human. tongue, with its 
three integuments, which anatomiſts in 
general have omitted to remark. Bour- 
don, indeed, has figured them, but thicker 
than the lite. AAA. is the upper ſu- 
. perfices of the tongue, on which are viſible 
a multitude of papiliary and pyramidal 


_ eminences. B is a piece of the exterior 
tunic, or coat of the tongue; in which | 


are diſcernable a vaſt number of nervous 
papillæ, adhering to its interior ſurtface. 
CC is the ſecond tunic, called the corpus 


reticulare of Malpigni. D is the corpus 
reticulare of eticz writers. E is the 
1812 N membrane, 
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TON 
membrane, or corpus papillare nervoſum. 
FF the glands of the tongue; and G the 


foramen uſually found in the hinder part 


of the tongue. ; 

No a. bid. exhibits a human tongue, in 
which Heiſter diſcovered two remarkable 
flival ducts, 5 and d, in the foramen 
excum A; cc is a veſicle at the extre- 


mity of the duct 4, diſtended with ſaliva; 


and e is the place where this duct diſap- 
peared : / ſhew the courſe and ſituation 
of theſe ducts. The fabric and ſtructure 
of the of. :1a, expreſſed at band d, was 
fingular; having the appearance of valves 
or caruncles, that had collapſed, fo that 
they did not appear as repreſented in the 
figure, unlels forced open by inflation: 
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the ranular veins in this operation. Mid- 
wives often tear this ligament with their 
fingers, as ſoon as the child is horn; but 
this is a dangerous and bad practice. 


TONIC, Towxz®-, in medicine, is applied 


TONNAGE, or TUNNAGE, 
TONNINGEN, a 


to a certain motion of the muſcles where - 
in the fibres, being extended, continue 
their extenfions in ſuch a manner, as 
that the part ſeems immovable, though 
in reality it be in motion. 95 

See the ar- 
ticle TUN N AGE. 5 
port · town of ſouth Jut- 
land, ſituated at the mouth of the Eyder, 
in eaſt long. 8 4of, north lat. 549 40 


TONQUIN, a kingdom of the further In- 


h is the epiglottis, i its anterior ligament, 


& muſcular fibres arifing from the ſub- 
fiance of the tongue, II two little oſſi- 
cles of the os hyoides, n mn the extremities 
of the horns of the os hyoides, z 2 glands 
and papi!le of various ſize, about the 


middle of the tongue; and o the apex of 


the tongue bent downwards. 


'FONGUE-TIED, the popular name for a 


diſtemper of the tongue in children, when 
it is tied down too cloſe to the bottom of 


\ the mouth, by a ligament connected all 


along ns middle, and called its frænu- 


lum, which requires to be divided, to 


give the tongue its proper motion. See 


the article FRENUM. | 
'This is ſometimes the caſe in adults, but 


oftener in children, who cannot then ex- 
ert their tongues to ſuck. This is, how- 
ever, by no means ſo common as the 


women uſually imagine; not fo much as 


'T 


dia, bounded by the provinces of Yunam 
and Canton, in China, on the north ; by 
Cochin China, on the ſouth ; and by the 
kingdom of Laos, on the weſt ; lying be- 
tween 1019 and 108% eaſt long. and be- 
tween 17% and 269 north lat. Its caps- 
tal is Keccio, or Cachao. — 
ONSBURG, a port - town of Norway, in 
the province of Aygerhuys, ſituated on 
the Scaggerack- ſea, thirty miles welt of 
Frederickſtat. 


TONSILS, toxſillæ, in anatomy, two re- 


markable glands, ſituated one on each 
fide of the mouth, near the uvula, and 
commonly called almonds of the ears, 
from their reſembling almonds in figure. 
Their uſe is to ſecrete a mucous humour 


for lubricating the paſſages : this they 


one child in a thouſand being afflited 


with it ; nor is the operation in ns 
it of little conſequence, fince often ba 

accidents follow it, and ſometimes the 
loſs of the child's life When the in- 


fant can put its tongue out of its mouth, 


the frenulum wants no inciſion; but 
when the tongue cannot be extended be- 
yond the teeth, the operation is neceſſary. 
To perform this, the end of, the tongue 
ſhould be covered with a linnen-rag, 
and held with the fingers to prevent its 
flipping, and the ligament of the tongue 
running between the ranular veins and 
internal ſaliva] ducts, is to be divided by 
a pair of obtuſe-pointed. ſciſſars, till it 

ive room enough for ſucking or ſpeak- 
ing: but in doing this, great care muſt 
be taken not to wound the ſalival ducts, 


or the proper veins and arteries of the 


tongue ; for children have been known 


to periſh upon the ſpot, s 5 


diſcharge by ſeveral irregular but con- 
ſpicuous foraminæ into the mouth. 

he tonſils are apt to be inflamed from 
taking celd, for which Heiſter firſt ad- 
viſes a gentle purge of tamarinds, ſena, 
and eream of tartar;; and this to be re- 
E to the third or fourth doſe, if there 

e occaſion: in the intermediate tines, 
the diaphoretie attemperating and nitrous 
medicines are to be given in powders, 
and a large quantity of diluting liquors 
allowed, which ſhould be gently acidu- 
lated, and have a ſmall quantity. of nitre 
diſſolved in them : gargariſms made of 
decoctions of biſtort-root, red-reſes, and 
other gentle aſtringents, are alſo. to be 
frequently uſed ; and the-frequent waſh- 
ing the feet in warm water, often has a 
very remarkable good effect. 
If after four or five days the diſtemper is 
found not to give way to theſe means, 
but the tumour ſtill remains, there is then 
but little hopes to be had of its reſolution, 
and a very different end is to be attempt- 
ed : emollient gargariſms are now to be 
vicd, and maturating plaſters externally 

| applied, 
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the hand of the ſurgeon. After this has 


been done, and the matter is diſcharged, 


argariſins muſt be uſed of decoctions of 
tome vulnerary herb z or common green 


tea, ſweetened with honey of roles, may 


be uſed to ſerve the purpoſe. The mouth 
and throat are to be frequently waſhed 
with this till the part is healed. It is to 


be obſerved, however, that the reſolution 


of theſe tumours is never to be deſpaired 
of, not even during the uſe of the ſuppu- 
rating medicines, for it is often ſeen that 


the tumour has been wholly diſcuſſed 


even during the uſe of theſe means, the 
relolution often being extremely ſlow. 


This is a very troubleſome complaint, 


and with ſome perſons is apt to return 
very frequently; the beſt preſervative 
againſt it is a moderate diet and bleed- 
ing, about the time of the equinoxes, ei- 
ther in the arm or foot. Some have 
found it neceſſary to open an iſſue in the 


arm, in this caſe, and have been by this 


means perfectly cured, ; but on its drying 
up have always found the diſeaſe return. 


TONSURE, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a par- 


ticular manner of ſhaving or clipping 
the hair of eccleſiaſtics or monks. 

The antient tonſure of the clergy was 
nothing more than polling the head, and 
cutting the hair to a moderate degree, for 
the ſake of decency and gravity : and the 


ſame obſervation is true, with reſpect to 
the tonſure of the antient monks. But 
the romaniſts have carried the affair of 
tonſure much farther; the candidate for 


it kneeling before the biſhop, who cuts 
his hair in five different parts of the head, 
ix. before, behind, on each ſide, and on 


. the crown, 
TOOL, among mechanics, denotes in ge- 


neral any ſmall inſtrument, uſed as well 
for making other more complex inſtru- 


ments and machines, as in moſt opera- 


tions in the mechanic arts. See the ar- 
ticle INSTRUMENT. r 

The tools of joiners, ſmiths, &c. may be 
ſeen delineated and deſcribed under the 


articles JOINERY, SMITHERY, Sc. 


TOOTH, dens, in anatomy, a little, very 


hard, and ſmooth bone, fixed in a proper 
alvelous or ſocket in the jaws, in the man- 
ner of a nail; and ſerving to maſticate 


[ 3177 J 
applied, ſuch as diachylon with the gums, 
and the like; and l cataplaſms 
are to be applied to tlie whole neck and 
throat: theſe methods are to be continu- 

ed till the tumour either burſts of itſelf, 
or is ſo ripe as to be fit for opening by 


— 


TOO 


or chew the food. See F 00D, CaHYLE, 
and CHYLIFICATION, 98 | 
The natural colour of the teeth, in man- 


kind, is white ; and their number from 
twenty-eight to thirty-two ; fourteen, 
fiſteen, or ſixteen being placed in each 
jaw, if the number be perfect. The teeth 
are uſually divided into the four inciſores, 


or fore- teeth; the two canine, eye- 
teeth, or dog-teeth ; the eight molares, or 
_ grinders, in each jaw, and two dentes - 


lapientiz. | 
The bodies of the teeth are compoſted of 
a double ſubſtance, a ſtony or porcelain- 


like matter, and a medullary one: their 


roots are ſometimes ſimple, as in the in» 
ciſores, canini, and foremoſt of the mo- 
lares; and ſometimes double, triple, or 
quadruple, as in the hinder molares. 
The cavities of the teeth are covered with 
a vaſculo-nervous membrane, and the 
foraminula, or little holes, in the ends of 
them, ſerve for the ingreſs of the veſſels 
which afford them nutrition and ſen» 
ſation, "off 

The uſes of the teeth are to break our 


food, to aſſiſt us in ſpeaking, and to add 


to the beaùty of the face. 


For the breeding of the teeth, in infants, 


ſee the article DENTITION. / 


And as to the cleanſing of foul teeth, ſee 


the article DENTIFRICE. 


Toorn- Ach, dr, a very painful 


diſorder, cauſed by an impure ſerum 
which corrodes and rends the ligaments 
and ner vo- glandulous coats, by which the 
teeth are kept firm in their bockete its 
ſeat may alſo be in the cavity or internal 
parts of the teeth themſelves. 

The whole intention of cure, in this diſ- 
order, conſiſts in deriving and diverting 
the impure ſcorbutic ſerum from the head, 
and then carrying it off by proper emunc- 
tories. This is to be done by ſaline, 
emollient, and purgative clylters ; by 
warm pediluvia of rain-water and wheat= 
bran, with venice-foap, uſed jult before 
bed-time; by laxatives of manna and 
raſſia diſſolved in whey or aſſes- milk, or 


mineral waters: if the patient is pletho- 


ric or full of blood, phlebotomy in the 
foot will be proper, to derive the humours 
from the head. Sudorific remedies. are 
alio proper, but more eſpecially an elec- 
tuary made of rob of elder · berries, burnt 
hart's- horn, diaphoretic antimony, and 
a few grains of nitre: or, an ounce: of 
the rob may be taken in broth, to pro- 
mote a diaphoreſis; and it may be uſed 
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externally, diffolved in beer, in the man- 
ner of a gargle, which will yield imme- 
diate relief to the patient. X 


When the patient is ſubject to catarrhs, 


is ſcorbutic or cachectic, then mineral 
waters are moſt proper; and if the pa- 
tient is of a weak bilious conſtitution, the 
water ſhould be mixed with aſſes · milk. 
Outwardly may be applied bags, filled 
with paregoric and emollient ſpecies; 
fuch as elder, melitot, and camomile- 
flowers, bay and juniper-berries, caraway 
and millet-ſeeds, and decrepitated falt ; 
they muſt be laid on warm, and are very 
fafe. A drop or two of oil of cloves or 
box, applied to a carious tooth with cot- 
ton, are medicines not to be deſpiſed ; 
and camphorated ſpirits of wine, mixed 
-with ſaffron, caſtor, and opium made 


into a liniment, and laid to the gums and 


hollow tooth, often gives the patient eaſe. 
When the tooth-ach proceeds from a 


rotten, hollow tooth, it will be beſt to 
burn the little nervous cord, which is the 


ſeat of the pain, with an acute cautery ; 


and then the cavity may be filled up with 
'A mixture of wax and maſtich. But if 


this cannot be done, the only remedy left 


is to have the tooth drawn. 


Allen adviſes to rub the tooth, that is 


painful, with the root of the iris lutea, 


or the yellow -fleur-de-luce ; or a pill 


may be made of equal quantities of cam- 
phor or opium, and put into the hollow 
tooth; and, laſtly, 1 
mend a ſmall plaſter of tacamahac, laid 
on the ſide of the face. | 
T 00TH-DRAWING, the operation of pull- 
ing out a carious, or otherwiſe injured 


ome greatly recom- 


tooth. 


This art, according to Cicero, was in- 
- vented by ZEſculapius, in whoſe temple 
the antients hung up a pair of leaden 


pullicans, very properly ſignifying that 


no teeth were fit to be pulled out, but 


ſuch as might be removed with a leaden 
forceps; that is, ſuch as were looſe and 


ready to fall out of themſelves ; for they 


4 _y little conſult their own welfare, who 
| 


out their teeth while firm and found ; 


u 

GD. ' 9 drawing the teeth is not only a pain- 
ful operation, but often brings on bad 
accidents, and ſometimes even hazards 

the patient's life. | 


Tooth- drawing, however wrong in many 


caſes, yet is N right and neceſſary 


in others. 1. In children, for the re- 


moving their lacteal or deciduous teeth; 


tor when theſe are left too long in their 
ſockets, they diſplace the new ones, and 
1 
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by a toparch, or lord. 


tolerably tranſparent. 


Ur 

turn them awry. 2. In infants it is alſo 
neceſſary to draw ſuch teeth as grow out 
of the palate, or out of improper parts of 
the mouth, and are placed ſo as to impede 
their ſpeaking or ſucking. 3. In the 
tooth-ach proceeding from a tooth's be- 


ing cerious, and giving way to no medi- 


cines, drawing is the laſt reſort, and is 
abſolutely neceſſary. 4. Thoſe teeth 
ought to be drawn which by their irre- 
gular figure and poſition lacerate the 
gums and lips, and cannot be brought 
into ſhape by the file. And, laſtly, it 
is ſometimes neceſſary to draw a tooth 
for the curing a fiſtula, or ulceration of 
the gums near the roots of the teeth. 

The regular method of drawing them-is 
this: it the tooth is in the lower jaw, 
the patient mult be ſeated on a low feat, 


. or on the floor, and if in the upper jaw, 


he muſt be placed on a high ſtool or table; 
then the proper inſtrument is to- be ſe- 
lected, and the tooth carefully drawn-as 


a nail out of a piece of wood. But this 


muſt never be done while the gums are 


inflamed, ſwelled, or otherwiſe diftem- 
pered. 


TOPARCH V, a little ſtate or ſeigniory, 


conſiſting only of a few cities or towns; 
or a petty country, governed and poſſeſſed 
See the article 
GOVERNMENT. 


TOPAZ, in natural hiſtory, a gem called 


by the antients-chryſolite, as being of a 
gold-golour. See the article Gem. 
The topaz, when perfect and free from 


blemiſnes, is a very beautiful and valuable 


gem; it is, however, very rare in this 
ſtate. It is of the number of thoſe gems 
which are found only in the round or 
pebble form, there never having been yet 
leen a true and genuine topaz of a colum- 
nargfigure, though the far greater part of 


- what our jewellers call ſuch, are in that 
form. The greateſt part of the true to- 


pazes are no larger than grains of a coarſe 
ſeed 3 among theſe there are, however, 


ſome met with of the ſize of a pea, and 


ſome much larger, though thoſe are very 
rare. It is of a roundiſh or oblong figure 


in its native or rough ſtate, and uſually 


is flatted on one fide, and is generally of 
a bright and naturally poliſhed ſurface, 
They are ever of 
a fine yellow colour ; but they have this, 


like the other gems, in ſeveral different 


degrees; the fineſt of all are of a true and 


 pertect gold-colour, but there are ſome 
much deeper, and others extremely pale, 


ſo as to appear ſcarce tinged, The ori- 
ental 
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in luſtre. The topazes of the other parts. 
of the world fall off greatly from this 
hardneſs, but the pureſt of the genuine 
ones are couſiderably harder than cryſtal. 
The topaz, on being thrown into a char- 
coal fire, entirely loſes its colour, and 
when taken out, is a very fine colourleſs 
ſtone, undiſtinguiſhable from that known 
by the name of the white ſapphire : up- 
on the whole it appears, that the oriental 
coloured gems are all much alike in their 
matter, differing ſcarce at all, except in 


colour, and that when they are found 


either naturally colourleſs, or rendered ſo 
by art, it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh one of 
them from the other. 

The fineſt topazes in the world are found 
in the Eaſt- Indies, but they are very rare 
there of any great ſize : the great mogul, 
however, at this time, poſſeſſes one, which 
is ſaid to weigh an hundred and fifty- 
ſeven carats, and to be worth more than 
twenty thouland pounds. The topazes 


of Peru come next, after theſe, in beauty 


and in value; the european are princi- 
pally found in Sileſia and Bohemia, and 
are generally full of cracks and flaws, 
and of a browniſh yellow. | 

Beſides all theſe degrees of value in the 
genuine topazes, our jewellers keep what 
they call a kind of them, inferior greatly 
to the true ones; all theſe are common 
hexangular cryſtals, coloured to a paler 
or deeper yellow in mines : theſe they cut 
into ſtones for rings, and fel] under the 


we ſee under that name are ſuch. 
The antients have ſaid much of the to- 


paz's virtue: it is (aid to be a high cor- 


dial and ſudorific, and to have been given 
alſo in hæmorrhages with great ſucceſs. 
But whatever virtues it may poſſeſs, we 
are not to expect to find them in the ſtones 
our druggiſts now keep under the name 
of topazes, theſe being no other than frag- 
ments of a yellowiſh plated ſpar, common 


in lead mines, and impregnated more or | 
leſs with that metal. The topaz itſelf TORCH-THISTLE, cereus, or cacfus, in 


ſeems to owe its colour to lead, but the 
quantity it contains of that is ſo very in- 
conſiderable, that it can be of no effect in 
the body, and may very well be ſuppoſed 
to leave it in the ſtate of cryſtal ; which 
ſeems as much as we are to imagine really 
of wy of the gems z but this ſpar, ſold in 
the place of topaz, not only diſcovers that 


it holds a great deal of lead by its weight, 
but lead has actually been ſeparated from 
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ental topaz is equal to the ruby in hard- 
nels, and is ſecond only to the diamond 
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TOPIC, in rhetoric, denotes a probable ar- 


TOR 


it, in no leſs quantity than one fifth of 
its weight. | > 


TOPE, in ichthyology, the ſquatus with 


the noſtrils near the mouth, and ſmall 
holes near the eyes. See SQUAL Us. 


TOPHUS, in medicine, denotes a chalky 


or ſtony concretion in any part of the bo- 
ay as the bladder, kidneys, c. but 
pecially in the joints, See Gour. 


gument, drawn from the ſeveral cixcum- 
ſtances of a fact, Sc. Hence the art of 
finding and managing ſuch arguments, 

is called by the antients topica, a 

See the article INVENTION. 


TOPICS, or TopiCcaL MEDICINES, are 
the ſame with external ones, or thoſe 


applied outwardly to ſome diſeaſed and 
painful part: ſuch are plaſters, cata- 


plaſms, unguents, &c. See the articles 
PLASTER, Ec. 


TOPOGRAPHY, adeſcription or draught 


of ſome particular place, or ſmall tract of 
land, as that of a city or town, manor or 
tenement, field, garden, houſe, caſtle, 
or the like ; ſuch as ſurveyors ſet out in 
their plots, or make draughts of, for the 


information and ſatisfaction of the pro- 
rieters. | | 


TOPSHAM, a port town of Devonſhire, 


ſituated on the river Ex, about four miles 
ſouth of Exeter. | 


TORBAY, a fine bay in the Engliſh chan- 


nel, a little eaſt of Dartmouth, where 
the prince of Orange, afterwards king 
William IK. landed, on Nov. 5,1688- 


 TORBOLE, a town of the biſhopric of 
name of topazes; and molt of the ſtones | 


Trent, in Italy, fourteen miles ſouth- 
welt of the city of Trent. | 


TORCELLA, a port-town of Camlonis, 


in Spain, fituated at the mouth of the 
river Ter, in eaſt longit. 2% 5o', and 
north lat. 42?, 


TORCELLO, a town and iſland of Italy, 


ſeven miles north of the city of Venice. 


TORCH, tæda, aluminary uſed in ſeveral 


church-ceremonies, funerals, Sc. and 
more uſually called flambeau. See the 
articles FLAMBEAU and TAPER, 


botany. See the artiche CACTUs. 


'TORCULAR, in ſurgery, the ſame with 


the tournequet. See TOURNEQUET. 


'TORDESILLAS, a town of Spain, forty 


miles north-eaſt of Salamanca. 


TORDVYLIUM, in botany, a genus of 


umbelliferous plants, belonging to the 
pentandria-dig ynia claſs: the general 
flower of which is difform and radiated 


the partioylar ones of the diſc conſiſt of 


_ five 
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TOR 


ſeeds are two, roundiſh, and almoſt plane. 
This genus comprehends hedge-parſley, 
candy hart-wort, &c. the ſeeds of which 


laſt are accounted carminztive, and alexi- 
pharmic, but are very little uſed in the 


preſent practice. 


| TORE, torus, in architecture, a large round 
moulding, uſed in the baſes of columns. 


See the article MOULDING. 
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five inflexo-cordated and equal petals; TORNAW, a town of vpper Hun 


% the fruit is roundiſh, compreſſed, and ſur- 
— rounded longitudinally with dentils ; the 


TORNESOL, or TURNEsSOL 


TURK - » 


gar 
ſixty miles north-eaſt of Buda. hd 


TORNE, or ToRNta, the capital of 


Torne-Lapmark, a province of Sweden, 
ſituated at the mouth of the river Torne, 


at the bottom of the Bothnie gulph, up- 


on a little ifland made by the river, tour 
hundred miles north of Stockholm: eaſt 
lon. 229 45', north lat. 65 45. 

See the 
article TURNESOL. 1 


TORO, a city of Leon, in Spain, ſituat- 
TOREUMATOGRAPHY, a greek term, ed on the river Douro, thirty-five miles 
ſignifying the knowledge or rather de- weſt of Valladolid. 
ſcription of antient ſculptures and baſſo- TORPEDO, the AM or NUMB-FIs, 
relievos. 5 in ichthyology, a ſpecies of raia, the 
TOREUTICE, rToptul:xv, that part of body of which is perfectly ſmooth, and 
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it, the former of which poſſeſſ 


'TORMES, a river of Spain, 
from ſouth-eaſt to north- 


ſculpture otherwiſe called turning. See 
the article TURNING. : 


TORGAW, a town of the dutchy of Sax- 


ony, ſituated on the river Elbe, thirty- 
five miles north-weſt of Dreſden. 


TORIES, or Toxrys, in the hiſtory of 


England, a faction or party, oppofed to 
the whigs. See the article WHIGs. 
The tories are great ſticklers for the pre · 
rogative of the crowh, as the whigs are 
for the liberties and privileges of the 
people : though, in truth, the principles 
of the moderate people of both parties 
do not greatly differ. : 


TORMENTIL, tormentilla, in botany, 


a genus of the zco/ardria-pentag ynia clais 
of plants, with a roſaceous flower, con- 


fiſting of four obverſely cordated, plane, 
> and patent petals; the fmina are ſix- 
teen ſubulated filaments, about half the 
length of the cup; the ſeeds are eight in 


number, oblong, obtuſely acuminated, 
and contained in the cup, which forms a 
kind of globoſe capſule. 

Tormentil- root has an auſtere ſtyptic 
taſte, accompanied with an aromatic fla- 
vour: it is one of the moſt agreeable and 
efficacious vegetable aſtringents : there 
are alſo a tincture and a diſtilled/ water of 


virtues of the ſimple. 


|, through 
the province of Leon, paſſes by Salaman- 


Douro in Portugal. 


ca, and afterwards falls into the river 


is white. 


conliderably broad in proportion to its 
length; the roſtrum or ſnout is oblong 
and ſubacute; the back is ſomewhat gib- 


| boſe 3 the belly is flat, and the ſides are 


terminated by broad fins; its tolour on 
the back is a duſky greyiſh, and thebelly 
See the article RAaIa. 

The moſt fingular property of this fiſh is, 
that, when out of the Water, it affe&ts 
the hand or other part that touches it, 
with a lenſation much like that which we 
call the cramp z'the ſhock is inſtantaneous, 
and reſembles that given by electricity, 
only that the effect laſts longer: this is 


all the fiſh can do; but thoſe who have re- 


lated it, have raiſed the effects almoſt into 
miracles. Reaumur has given a long 
memoir, wherein he endeavcurs to ac- 
count for this ſingular phænomenon, 
which he reſolves into the inſtantaneous 
action of a vaſt multitude of tmall muſcles 
on the ſurface of the body of the fiſh : but 
there ſeems ſomething more required, 
in order to the perfedliy explaining ſo 
odd an effect. See plate CCLXXIX. 


14. | 
TORQUATA, in zoology, a name given 


to the natrix, or water-ſnake, from the 
remarkable ring it has about its neck. 
See the article NATRIX. 


TORQUE, in heraldry, denotes a round 


roll of cloth, twiſted and ſtuffed : fuch 
is the bandage, frequently feen in armo- 
ries, about the heads of Moors, Sc. 
It is always of the two principal colours 
of the coat; and is accounted the leaſt 
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TORMINA, GRIP ESs, in medicine. See honourable decoration worn on the hel- 
the article CoL ic. at's met, by way of creſt. | CITE 
TORNADO, or TurnaDo, a ſudden and TORREFACTION, in chemiſtry, is the 
vehement guſt of wind from all points of roaſting or ſcorching of a body by the 


the compafs, frequent on the coaſt of , fire, in order to diſcharge a part either 
unneceſſary or hurtfut in another opera- 
ſalphur is thus diſcharged from 

ace 


Guinea, See the articles HURRICANE, 


 WuirkLwinD, Se. tion; as 


3 OR 
an ore, before the metal can be obtained 
to advantage. See RoasTING : 
'TORREJO, a town of New Caſtile, in 

Spain, fifteen miles ſouth of Madrid. 

TORRENT, torrens, in geography, de- 

notes a temporary ſtream of water, fall - 
ing ſuddenly from mountains, whereon 


there have been great rains, or an extra- 


ordinary thaw of ſnow. 


TORRES, a port-town of Granada, in 


Spain, | forty-five miles ſouth-weſt of the 
city of Granada: weſt lon. 4 26!, north 
lat. qJ0% 2 0s p 

TORRICELLIAN EXPERIMENT, a fa- 


mous experiment made by Torricelli, a di- 
ciple of the great Galileo, which has been 


already explained under BAROMETER. 


'TORRID zone, among geographers, de- 


notes that tract of the earth lying upon the 
equator, and on each ſide as far as the two 
tropics, or 230 39' of north and ſouth lat. 
The torrid zone was believed, by the an- 
tients, to be uninhabitable; but is now 
well known to be not only inhabited by 


the natives of thoſe hot climates, but even 
tolerable to che people of the colder cli- 


mates, towards the north and ſouth ; the 


exceſſive heat of the day being there tem- 


pered by the coldneſs of the night. See 
the article HEAT. | 5p 


TTORRIGLIA, a town of the territory of 


Genoa, in Italy, ſituated ten miles north- 
welt of Genoa. | 


TORRINGTON; a market-town of De- 
vonſhire, ſituated on the tiver Towbridge, 


_- twenty-ſix miles north-weſt of Exeter. 


TORROCK, in r n * larus _ 
lack ſpot on 


with a white head, and a 
each ſide. ' See the article LARUs. 
'TORSIL, a town of Sweden, in the province 
of Sunderland, fituated. on the Meller- 
lake, forty-three miles weſt of Stockholm. 


TORT, in law, a french term, ſignifying 


wrong or injury. 


TORTOISE, teftudo, in zoology. See 


the article TESTUDO. 5 
TORTONA, a city of Italy, in the dutchy 
of Milan, ſituated on the ſouth ſide of the 
Po, thirty-two miles ſouth-weſt of Milan. 


ToRTOSA, a city of Catalonia in Spain, 


ſituated on the river Ebro, ninety miles 
ſouth weſt of Barcelona: eaſt long. 15, 
and north lat. 4045“. | 


TORTUGA, an iſland of the Weſt indies, 
near the north coaſt of Hiſpaniola. | 
TORTUGA is alſo an ifland on the coaſt of 
Terra. Firma. Sis 
TORTURE, a grievous pain inflicted on 
a criminal, or perſon accuſed, to make 
him confeſs the truth. 
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TOSA, a port- town of Catalonia, in Spain, 
er fg ie miles north-eaſt of Barce- 
ona. 3 
TOSCANELLA, a town of Italy, thirty - 
five miles north of Rome. © 
TOTANUS, or Gopwir, in ornitholo- 
gy, the red-legged tringa, with a black 
beak, red at the baſe, See TRINGA., 
TO'TNESS, aborough-town of Devonſhire, 
twenty-three miles ſouth-weſt of Exeter. 
It ſends two members to-parliament. 
TOTTED. A. good debt to the king is, 
by the foreign appoſer, or other officer of 
the exchequer, noted for ſuch by, writing 
the word tot, g. d. tot pecunie regi de- 
bentur ; whence it is ſaid to be totted, 
Alſo that which is paid is to be totted. _ 
TOUCAN, in ornithology, a ſpecies of 


+ 
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ramphaſtos, of a middle ſize between our ©. 


_ 


common magpie and the thruſh, but hav- 
ing a beak thicker and longer than its 
whole body: this beak is hooked at the 
end, and is of a very thin ſubſtance, not 
exceeding the thickneſs of a membrane, 
and very light and hollow, yet bony in 
ſubſtance, and very bright and ſhining, 
It has a ſort of toothed edge, which pre- 
vents its ſhutting cloſely, and, giving paſ- 
ſage for the air, enables the bi 


Py 


with a ſort of ſcaly ſubſtance, eaſily ſcrap- 
ed off with a finger at the edge. 
The head of this bird is large in propor- 
tion to its body, and is black on the 
crown ; the reſt of it, and the neck and 
back, are ſlightly variegated with white; 
its breat is of a bright orange colour, its 


belly and thighs of a very fine and bright - 


red, and the tail is black but red at the 
end. See plate CCLXXXI. fig. 3. 
Toucan, in altronomy, a conſtellation of 
the ſouthern hemiſphere, conſiſting of 
eight ſmall ſtars, and otherwiſe called an- 
ſer americanus, 5 
TOUCH-NEEDLE, among aſſayers, refin- 
ers, Sc. little bars of gell, 
per, combined together in all the different 
proportions and degrees of mixture; the 
uſe of which is to diſcover the degree of 
purity of any piece of gold or ſilver, by 
comparing the mark it leaves on the 
touch-ſone, with thoſe of the bars. 
The metals uſually tried by the touch- 
ſtone, are gold, ſilver, and copper, ei- 
ther pure, or mixed with one another in 
different degrees and proportions, by fu- 
fion. | 
quantity of baſer metal in theſe vaxſous 
ad mixtures, when they are to be exa min- 
18 E. | ed, 


rd to live 
without noſtrils. It is yellowiſh on the 
outſide and red within, and is covered 


ſilver, and cop- _ 


In order to find out the puſs or 


_ 
Ll 


ed, they are compared with theſe needles, - 
© Which are mixed in a known proportion, 
and prepared for this uſe, IT be metals 
_ of -theſe needles, both pure and mixed, 
are all made into laminæ or plates, one 
tweltth of an inch broad, and of a fourth 
. port fe her breadth in thickneſs, and 

An inch and half long; theſe being thus 
prepared, you are to engrave on each a 
wat indicating its purity, of the natuge 

and quantity of the admixture in it. 


Ty 


J;* 


The black rough marbles, the baſaltes, 


the moſt prover for touch: ſtones, See 
 MaRBLE, BaSALTEsS, &c. 
Now the method of uling the 
© ſtone is this: the piece of metal to be tri- 


— 


ed, ought firſt cc he wiped well with a 
clean ee piece of ſoft leather, that 


vou may the better ſee its true colour ; 

for from this alone an experienced perſon 
will, in ſome degree, judge before-hand 
. what the principal metal is, and how, 
and with what debaſed. wars 
Then chuſe a convenient not over 
part of the ſurface, of the metal, and rub 
it ſeveral times very hardly and ſtrongly 
a gainſt the touch - ſtone, that in eaſe a de- 
ceſtful coat or cruſt ſhould have been laid 
„ ußen it, it may be warn off by that 
friction: this, owever, is more oo 
ly done by a grind-ſtone, or ſmall file, 

IF 40u have them at hand. Then wipe a 
fat and very clean part of the touchſtone, 
and ruh againſt,” over and over, the 
juſt mentioned part of the ſurface of the 
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an inch long, and about an eighth/of an 
inch broad : this done, out the 
needle that ſeems moſt like to the metal 
- under trial, wipe the lower part of this 
neee yeryelean, and then rub it againſt 
the ieh Kone, as you did the metal, 
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..., needle and the metal under trial, you 
may with great probability pronounce that 
metal and your. needle to be of the ſame 
alloy, Which is immediately known by 
the mark engraved on your needle. But 

if you find a difference between the colour 

of the mark given by the metal, and 
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out another needle, either of a darker or 
dliſference of the tinge on the touch ſtone 
dixects 3 and by one or more trials of this 


% . * 
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or the ſofter Kinds of black pebbles, are 


nt not over large 


piece of metal, till you have, on the flat 


by the fide of the other line, and in a di- 
rection parallel to it. When this is done, 


jf you find no difference between the co- 
_ Jours of the two marks, 5 by your 


tat by the needle you have tried, chooſe 


lighter colour than the former, as the . 


— 


TO UV 
kind you will be able to determine which 
of your needles the metal anſwers, and 
thence what alloy it is of, by the mark of 
the needle 3 or elſe you will find that the 
alloy is extraordinary, and not to be de- 
. "termined by the compariſon of your 
; needles. 7 7. | op F * 2 8 
TOUL a city of Lorrain, twelve miles 
of Nancy. £3 


we y e 
TOULON. de e$ TrovuLoN, 
TOULOSE. & Tnourosx. 


TOUR, a french term, frequently uſed for 
a journey or progreſs through one or 
more countries. ; : 


: - | | 98 * EY. * 5 ; 
u. + TOURN, or Tuxx, in law. See the ar- 
needles and 8 


ticle TURN. | "7 
TOURNAMENT, or T'URNAMENT, See 
the article LYR&NAMENT. | 
TOURINE, a. town, of the biſhopric of 
Liege, chir 


| teen miles north-eaſt of Na- 
mur. : , - 3 . 
'TOURNAY, acity of Flanders, in theau- 
ſtrian Netherlands, ſituated on the river 
: Ws __— miles n of Liſle : eaſt 
lou. 39 zo, and north lat, co? 37. 
TOURNEFORTIA, 8 o nus 
_ of thepentandria-monogyniaclals of plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle pe- 
tal, in form of an oval tube, longer than 
the calyx, divided into ſive ſligm ſegments 
ſomeyrhat hroad and pointed, and ipread 
open ; the fruit is a globoſe berry, con · 
taining two cells; and the ſeeds are of an 
oral figure, two in number, and ſeparat- 


. 
-FOURNEQUET, in ſurgery, an inſtru- 


ment made of. rollers, compreſſes, ſcrews, 


urface of the ſtone, = thin metailie cruſt,” Sc, for compreſſing any wounded part, 


_ . fo as to ſtop hæmorrhages. See the ar- 
.ticle HAEMORRHAGE. R. 
The common tournequet is very ſimple, 
cqpliſting only of a roller, which, with 
the help of a (mall ſtick, ſerves to ſtop the 
effuſion-of blood from. large arteries, in 
amputations, by tgraibly |1yigs up the 
limb. The things neceſſary for this are 

a roller, of athumb's breadih, and of an 


& 


ell in length, a ſmall cylindrical ſtick, a 
conglomerated bandage, ty fingers thick 
and four long, ſome compreſſes of a good 
length and about three er four fingers 
breadth, to ſurround the legs and arms, 
and a ſquare piect of ſtrong paper or lea- 
ther, about four fingers wide. See plate 
 CCLXXX; "put, 2 
The manner of applying this inſtrument 
is this.; the rolled bandage is to be ap- 
Fn to the trunk of the wounded artery 
ength-ways, covering it, in a contrary 
direction, with compreſſes 8 | 
; — 
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the foot, leg, 'or arm, as it were with a 
ring; the roller muſt be paſſed twice 
round theſe applications, and faſtened in 
a knot, but ſo looſely that you may eafily 
introduce your hand between it and the 
pu the leather or thick paper muſt now 


nicely placed under it, upon the ex- 
ternal part of the leg, and the roller tight- 


ened by degrees, by turning round the 
ſtick, which is to be introduced into the 
knot; this to be done till the hæmorrhage 


is entirely ſtopped: the ſtick muſt now = 
be kept in this ſituation till the wound is 


kf and the return of the 
æmorrhage is prevented. When this 


end is acquired, the tournequet is to be 


looſened, or entirely taken off, as ſhall be 
judged moſt convenient; but where it is 


to be placed near the axilla, in the inter- 
nal part of the humerus,” and the ſtick in 


this case is to be faſtened on the oppoſite 
there re- 
e- poſition: and when it is to 


ſide the ſituation of the arte 


be applied to the thighs, the bandage is to 
be put as the caſe ſhall require, either to 
the upper part of the thigh, or juſt over 
the knee. 3 g 
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applied to the ap the ore bandage is_ 


- e 


= 
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Tou NON, a town of Languedoc, in 

France, fifty miles ſouth of Lyons. 

TOURS, a city of France, ſixty miles 
* ſouth-weſt of Orleans. 


TOWAGE, the hawling or drawing of 'a 


ſhip, barge, &c. by men or beaſts, or by 


another ſhip or boat, faftened to her, in 


border to make her enter a port, aſcend a 


river, Sc. 
TOWER, turris, a tall building, conſiſt- 
ing of ſeveral ſtories, uſually of a round 
form, though ſometimes ſquare or poly- 
A 3 
Towers are built for fortreſſes, priſons, 
c. as the Tower of London, the Tower 
of the Baſtile, Sc. 5 | 
The Tower of London is not only a ci- 
tadel, to defend and command the city, 
river, &e; bat alſo à royal palace, where 
_- our kings, with their equrts, have ſome- 
times lodged ; a royal arſenal, wherein 
are arms and ammunition for ſity thou - 
ſand ſoldiers a treaſury for the jewels 
and ornaments of the crown; a mint for 


coining of money; the great archive, 


wherein are-preſerved all the antient re- 
cords of the courts of Weſtminſter, Sc. 
and the chief priſon for ſtate criminals. 


But beſides the common tournequet, there TOWN, a place inhabited by a conſider- 


Are other more complex forms of this in- 


ſtrument. Tb:d. fig. 2. is a bras. tourne- 


quet, for ſtopping the hzmorrhages in 
wounds e e where AA is 


à braſs- plate, ſomewhat bent; BB, a 


ſtrong braſs-ſcrew ; C, A round plate, to 
be fixed upon the wound; D, the button 
which turns the ſerew; EE, a ftrong 
leather- belt, to ſurround the wounded 


part; FF, part of the belt pierced with 
holes, whereby it — be fixed upon te 


delt GG, and lengthened and ſhortened 
according to the ſize of the limb, 
1bid. fig. 3. is another braſs- tournequet, 


after Petit's manner, the uſe and 9 
ood 


cation of which will be eaſily under 
from the deſcription of fig. 2. | 


In plate CCLXXXI. fig. 1. no x, is de- 


lineated a wooden tournequet, where AA 
is the * part; BB, the lower part; 
C, the crew; D, the two ſmall iron- 
ſcrews, to which a leather or filk-belt is 


to be fixed; E, hooks, on Which to 
| faſten the other end of the belt; FF, the 


ends of the upper and lower parts of the 


inſtrument, hollowed to receive the belt, 
TRABEATION, in the antient architec- 


and keep it ſteady in its ſituation. 
Thid. no 2. is another kind of tournequet, 
made of iron, the parts and uſes of which 
will be eaſily conceived from what has 
- been already ſaid. 2 


— 


Hanſe-Towxs. 
TOXICODENDRON, 


able number of people, being of a middle 
ſize between a city and vill-g:. © 
See HANSE., — 
the POISON - 
"WOOD, in botany, a ſpecies of rhus, or 
ſumach, with a ſmooth and ſtriated berry, 
containing a ſulcated and compreſſed nu- 
cleus. See the article SUMACH. 
Poiſon- wood is ſaid to poiſon two ways, 


by handling of it; and by the ſmell. The 


ſcentof it, when cut down in the woods, 
has poiſoned many people, and many 
more have ſuffered by it while burning in 
their fires. People with only handling it 
have been made blind for ſeveral days 5 
and perſons who fit near a fire when it 18 
burning, are often ſwelled and choaked 
up in all parts of the body, in a terrible 
manner. 
TOXICUM, Po1rs0N., See PorsSON, 
TOZZIA, in botany, a genus of the 4- 
dynamia- angioſpermia clals of plants, with 
a monopetalous ringent flower; the up- 
per lip of which is bifid, and the lower 
one trifid; the fruit is a globoſe unilocu- 
lar capfule. eontaining an ovated ſeed, 


ture, the ſame with entablature. See 


the article ENTABLATURE. / N 


TRACES of the brain, among the carte- 


fians, denotes the impreſſions which ſen- 
18 K 2 | 


ſible 
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ſible objects make on the fine fibres of the 


brain, by means of the organs of ſenſe; 


on which impreſſions memory, imagina- 
tion, &c. are ſuppoſed, in à great mea- 
ſure, to depend. See Muokr, Sc: 
TRACHEA, in anatomy, called alſo aſ- 
pera arteria, and in engliſn the wind- 
pipe, is a tube, or canal, extended from 
the mouth to the lungs; its ſituation is in 
the middle and anterior part of the neck ; 
and it is connected with the fauces, the 
Jungs, and the ceſophagus. . Anatomiſts 
commonly divide it into two parts, the 
larynx, and aſpera arteria properly ſo 
called. See the article LARYNx. : 
The trachea, or aſpera arteria properly 
ſo called, is that whole cartilaginous ca- 
nal, extended from the larynx, which is 
only its mouth or entrance, to the bron- 
chia or lungs; being, in ſome meaſure, 
of a conic figure. Its beginning is cylin- 
drical, and capable of admitting a fin- 
ger; and its other end is ſomewhat nar- 
rower, It enters the thorax under the 
ſternum, and is there divided into two 
branches, before it enters the lungs : it is 
. compoſed of eighteen or nineteen, ſome- 
times but ſixteen, ſometimes twenty, car- 


tilaginous rings, and four coats. Theſe 


rings are.imperfect, the hinder. part of the 
trachea being membranaceous. Of the 


four coats, the exterior is membranaceous, 


the ſecond glandulous, the third muſcu- 
lar, and the fourth, or internal covering 
is tendinous and robuſt. | 
The uſes of the trachea are, to aſſiſt in 
diglutition, and to be aſſiſtant to the 
| lungs : on the _—_ part of it are the 
thyroide and bronchial glands, which ſe- 
crete an humour to moiſten it: its arteries 
are ſrom the external carotids, the veins 
from the jugulars, and the nerves from 
the recurrent ones of the plexus cervica- 
lis. See the article GLAND, ARTERY, 
Vein, &c. | 


The tracheæ of vegetables are certain air- 


veſſels, diſcernible in many. plants, but in 
none more diſtindtly than in the melon. 
TRACHELIUM, in botany,” a genus of 
the pentandria mo nagynia claſs of plants, 
with a funnel- faſhioned flower, divided 
into ſive ſegments at the limb ; the fruĩt is a 
roundiſh obtuſely trilobous capſule, con- 
taining a great number of very minute 
feeds. 3 
TRACHENBERG, a town of Sileſia, 
twenty-five miles north of Breſlaw. 
TRACHINUS, in ichthyology, a genus 
of che acanthopterygeous fiſhes, the oper- 
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cula of whoſe gills are pointed, and the - 


eyes placed near, one another, in the 


upper part of the head ; there are two 
back · fins, and the firſt veny ſhort. 


To this u. belong the draco and ura - 


. noſcopus. See the article DaAco an 
. URaNoOsCOPUs. 14 ; 


RACT, in, geography, an extent of 
ground, or a portion of the earth's ſur- 
face. | | 


TRACT, in matters of literature, denotes 


. a ſmall treatiſe, or written diſcourſe, up- 
E h 
"RACTION, the act of drawing, where- 
by a thing is brought nearer to the 
- mover. 1090 5 | 


TRACTRIX, in geometry, a curve other- 


wile called catenaria, See the article 
CarENARIA. | 


TRADE, in general, denotes. the. ſame 
with commerce, conſiſting in buying, 


ſelling, and exchanging of commodities, . 


bills, money, Cc. See COMMERCE, © 


. Coin, Monty, ComPaANY, &c. 
TRADE-WINDS, denote. certain regular 
winds. at ſea, blowing, either conſtantly 
the ſame way, or alternately this way and 
that ; thus called from their uſe in navi- 
gation, and the indian commerce. 
The trade winds are of different kinds, 
ſome blowing three or ſix months of the 


year one way, and then the like ſpace of 


time the oppolite way; theſe are very 
common in thę indian ſeas, and are called 
monſoons. See the article MoxsOO. 
Others blow conſtantly the ſame way; 
ſuch is that general wind between the tro- 
pics, which, off at ſea, is found to blow 
all day long from eaſt to weſt. ' For the 
_ ph#nomena of each, with their phyſical 
_ cauſes, ſee the article WIN p. 
TRADESCANTIA, in botany, a genus 
of the hexandria - mouogynia clals of plants, 
the flower of which conſilts of three oi bi- 
culated, plans; and very patent petals ; 
and its fruit is an oval-trilocular cap- 
ſule, containing a few angulated ſeeds. 


TRADITION, among eccleſiaſtical wri- | 


ters, denotes certain regulations regard- 


ing the rites, ceremonies, Sc. of reli- 


gion, which we ſuppoſe to have been 
anded down from the days of the apo-. 
ſties, to the preſent time. 


Tradition is diſtinguiſned into written, 


whereof there are are ſome traces in the 
writings of the antient fathers 5. and un- 
written, whereof no mention is made in 
the writers of the fiſt ages of chriſtia- 


nity. 100 5 
 TRAERBACH 
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TRAERBACH, a town of Germany, ſitu- gacanthi frigide, rarely alone. It is 
ated on the Moſelle, twenty miles north- - Allo, by ſome, eſteemed a very great ex- 
eaſt of Triers. 1, - ternal remedy for wounds, and in tuis 
TRAFFIC. See the articles Tx Ab and ſenſe made an ingredient in ſome ſympa - 
COMMERCE, © | +  » thetic, powders, with vitriol and oer 
TRAGACANT H, #ragacantha, in bota- things. It is by ſome recommended alone, 
ny, a genus of the diadelpbia · decandria 


in form of a 


claſs of plants, with a papilinaceous flower; 


its fruit is a ſhort bilocular pod, of a 


roundiſn figure, and containing a few 
kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 


Gum tragacanth, or, , fm call it, 


powder or ſtrong mucilage, 


for cracks and chaps in the nipples of Wo- 
men: but it is found, by experience, to 
be a very troubleſome application in thoſe 
caſes, and to do more harm than good, 
as it dries by the heat of the part, and 


gum-adragant, or gum- dragon, is the 
produce of this ſhrub, which grows to 
about four feet high, and has a firm and 
robuſt ſtem, with numerous branches. 
The gum is brought to us in long and 
fender pieces, of a flatted figure, more 
or leſs, and theſe not ſtrait, or rarely ſo; 
but commonly twiſted and contorted va- 
rious ways, ſo as to reſemble worms. 
Wie ſometimes meet with it like the other 
| = in roundiſh drops, 


draws the lips of the wound farther afun- 
der than before. +3 . 
TRAGEA, in pharmacy, an aromatic 
5 e groſly beaten and mixed with * 
. ſugar, taken by way of carminative. | 
TRAGEDY, a dramatic poem, repreſent- 
ing ſome ſignal action performed by illuſ- 
trious perfons, and which has frequently | 
a fatal iſſue, or end. See DRA ua. 
Ariſtotle, more ſcientifically, defines tra 
gedy, the imitation-of one grave and en- 
tire action, of a juſt length, and which, 
without the aſſiſtance of narration, by 
. railing of terror and compaſſion, refiries 
and purges out paſſions.” This definition 
has given the. critics ſome perplexity ; 
and Corneille declares he cannot reconcile 
Ariſtotle with himſelf : the inſtances Ari- 
ſtotle cites, he thinks, ruin his own defi- 
nition; he even denies the purging our 
| paſſions to be the end of tragedy. Our 
engliſh authors are more favourable to the 


| 3 the purging our paſſions; 
{ta 


- but theſęſare much more rare. It is mo- 
derately heavy, of a firm conſiſtence, and, 
operly Tpeaking, very tough rather than 
2 and is extremely difficult to pow- 
der, unleſs firſt carefully dried, and the 
mortar and peſtle kept warm. Its na- 
tural colour is a pale whitiſh, and in the 
cleaneſt pieces it is ſomething tranſparent. 
Iv is often, however, met with tinged 
browniſh, and of other colours, and 
more opake. It has no ſmell, and very 
little taſte, but what it has is diſagree- 


able. Taken into the mouth, it does not they unde 


grow-clammy, and ftick to the teeth, as 


the gum-arabic does, but melts into a 
kind of very foft mucilage. It diſſolves in 
water but ſlowly, and communicates its 
mucilaginous quality to a great quantity 
of that fluid. I is by no means ſoluble 
in oily or ſpirituous liquors, nor is it in- 
flammable, It is brought to us from the 
iſland of Crete, and from ſeveral parts of 

Aſia. It is to be choſen in long twiſted 
pieces, of a whitith colour, very clear, 

and free from all other colours; the 
brown, and particularly the black, are 
wholly to be rejected. 


Tragacanth has the fame virtues with 


gum- arabic, but in a greater degree. It 
greatly inſpiſſates and obtunds the acri - 
mony of the humours, and is therefore 
found of vaſt ſervice in inveterate cobghs, 
and other diſorders of the breaft, ariſing 


from an acrid phlegm, and in ſtranguries, 


heat of urine, and all other complaints of 
that kind. It is uſually given in the com- 
pound powder, called the ſpecies diatra - 


nd not the extirpating them, 
but the reducing them to juſt bounds; for 


by ſhewing the miſeries that attend a ſub- 


jection to them, it teaches us to watch. 


them more narrowly ; and by ſeeing the 
great misfortunes of others, it leſſens the 


ſenſe of our own, + 


- Tragedy, in its original, M. Hedelin 


obſerves, was only a hymn ſung in ho- 


- - Nour of Bacchus, by ſeveral perſons, 


who, together, made a chorus of mu- 
ſic, with dances and inſtruments. As 
this was long, and might fatigue the 
ſingers, as well as tire the audience, they 
bethought themſelves to divide the ſinging 
of the chorus into ſeveral parts, and to 


have certain recitations in the intervals. 


Accordingly T ay 0 firſt introduced a 
perſon upon the ſtage with this view. 
2 (chylus, finding one perſon inſufficient, 
introduced a ſecond, to entertain the au- 
dience more agreeably, by a kind of dia- 


logue : he alſo cloathed his perſons more | 


decently, and firſt put them on the buſ- 
kin, Sec HY MN, CHORUS, BusKiN, Cc. 


The 
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The perſons who made theſe recitations acted none but grave pieces, which the 
on the ſcene, were called actors; ſo that called — — people > Foun 


What they thus rehearſed, being things mix farces, or interludes, from prophane 
Added to the ſinging of the chorus, where= ſubjects. | e 
pdf they were no neceſſary part, werecall- This mixture of farce and religion diſ- 
; ec epiſodes. See the article Eyis0DE. pleaſing many, they were re eftabliſhed 
2 found that two perſons were — an arret of parliament, in 1548, on 
not enough for. the variety of incidents, condition of their acting none but proper, | 
and accordingly introduced a third: and Hlawtul, and decent ſubjects, without in- ' 
here the Greeks ſeem to have ſtopped; at termeddling with any of the myſteries of T: 
' leaf}; it is very rare that they introduced religion; and thus were the brothers of 
four ſpeakers in the ſame ſcene. |  _ the paſſion deſpoiled of their religious 
Tragedy and comedy were, at firſt, con- character: upon which they mounted the 
founded with each other, but were after- ſtage no more in perſon; but brought up 
; wards ſeparated ; and the poets applied a new ſet of comedians, who ated under 
themſelves to the cultivating of tragedy, their direction. e 
neglecting comedy. See CoMEDY. Thus was the drama eſtabliſned, and on | 
When tragedy was got into a better form, this foundation arrived in England. In T 
they changed the meaſure of its verſe, prom of time, as it was improved, it | 
| a endeavoured to bring the action with- came divided into two branches, agree- 
in the compaſs of a day, or of a revolution able to the race of the antients, and 
of the ſun. See the article UNIT v. . the nature of things, vis. into tragedy \ 
Fior the ſeveral parts of tragedy, ſee the and comedy, properly ſo called; and this ' 
articles ACT, SCENE, ACTION, FABLE, . laſt again was Jubchrided into pure co - 
- CHARACTERS, MaNNERs, Sc. medy and farce, See ComEeDY and 
The Engliſli received the firſt plan of their Farce. $4 2 | | 
drama from the French, among whom it TRAGI-COMEDY, a dramatic piece 


yt] 
- tragedy was at firſt without actors. And ing weary of them, they began to inter- 5 | 
« 


had its riſe towards the end of Charles V. 
under the title of chant-royal, which 
_ conſiſted of pieces in verſe, compoſed in 
- honour of the Virgin, or ſome of the 
. Faints, and ſung on the ſtage : they were 
called by the title of chant-royal, becauſe 
the ſubje& was given by the king of the 
year, or the perſon who had borne away 
the prize the year preceding. . 
The humour of theſe pieces ran wonder- 
fully among the people, inſomuch that in 
à little time there were formed ſeveral ſo- 
cieties, who began to vie with each other: 
one of theſe, to engage the town from the 
reſt, began to intermix various incidents 
or epiſodes, which they diſtributed into 


_ ſons as were neceſſary: for the repreſenta- 
tion. Their firſt eſſay was in the Bourg 
St. Maur, and their ſubject the paſſion 
of our Saviour. The provoſt of Paris 
prohibiting their continuing it, they made 
application to court; and to render it the 
more favourable to them, elected them- 
| ſelves into a friary or fraternity, under the 
title of brothers of the paſſion : which 


ttitle has given ſome occaſion to ſuſpect 


them to have been an order of religious. 

The king, on feeing and approving ſome 
of their pieces, granted them letters of 
eſtabliſhment, in 1402; upon which they 
„built a theatre, and for an age and a balf 


partaking of the nature both of tragedy 
and comedy, the event whereof is not 
bloody or unhappy, and wherein, is 


admitted a mixture of leſs ſerious cha- 


racters. N 1 | 
The foundation of - tragi- comedy is cer- 


tainly bad; for endeavouring to make 
us laugh and cry by turns, it endeavours 
at contrary motions, which the heart can 


never undergo ; every thing that diſpoſes 


for the one, indiſpoſing for the other: 
for which reaſon it is at preſent, with 


great juſtice, diſuſed. However, tragi- 
comedy 1s the only way wherein comedy 
is allowed to introduce kings and heroes. 


TRAGIXA, in botany, a genus of the mo- 
acts, ſcenes, and as many different per- 


noecia-tetrandria claſs of plants, without 


any flower-petals; its fruit is a very 


large tricoccous capſule, of a roundiſn fi- 
gure, containing ſingle and roundiſn ſeeds, 


TRAGOPOGON, GcoaT's BEARD, in 


botany, a genus of the Hngeneſia polyga- 


mia claſs of plants, the compound flower 


of which is imbricated and uniform, 
being compoſed of a multitude of ligu- 


| Jated ſemi-floſcules, quinquedentated at 
the ends, and ſtanding on the embryo- 


ſeeds, which are enveioped in a cover- 
ing, and winged with down. 


TRAGOSELINUM, in botany, Tourne- 


fort's name for the pimpinella of Linnzus, 


a plant of the peutandria-digynia 3 
5 : the 
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cordated, and almoſt equal petals : there 
is no pericarpium, the fruit is ovato- 


| oblong; and ſeparable in two parts; the 


ſeeds are two, of an ovato-obleng figure, 
narrower towards the apex convex, and 
ſtriated on one ſide, and plane on the 
other. IS VP 
TRAGUS, ., in anatomy, one of 
the protuberances of the auricle, or ex- 
ternal ear, called alſo hircus, becauſe 
uſually hairy. The tragus is that pro- 
tuberance next the temple: that on the 
oppoſite ſide, to which the ſoſt lobe of 
the ear is annexed, is called the anti- 
CCC 
TRAJAN coruux, a famous hiſtorical 
column erected. in Rome, in honour: of 
the emperor Trajan. It is of the tuſcan 
order, though ſomething irtegular; its 
height is eight diameters, and its pede- 
ſtal corinthian: it was huilt in a large 
ſquare there, called Forum Romanum. 


. - Its baſe conſiſts of twelve ſtones, of an 


enormous ſize, and it is raiſed on a ſocle, 
or foot of eight ſteps; within fide is a 
ſtair-caſe, illuminated with fourty-four 
windows. It is 140 feet high, which is 
thirty-five ſhort of the antonine column, 
but the workmanſhip of the former is 
much more valued. It is adorned from 
top to bottom with baſſo relievo's, repre- 
ſenting the great actions of that emperor 


againſt the Dacæ. 
TRAJECTORY of a comet, is its path 


or orbit, or the line it deſcribes in its 
motion. See the article COMET. 

TRAIL. BOARD, in a ſhip, a carved board 
on each ſide of her beak, which reaches 
from the main ſtem to the figure, or the 
brackets. | 

TRAIN, the atfendance of a great perſon, 
or the trail of a gown, or robe of ſtate, 
In falconry, it denotes the tail of an hawk 

TRAIN, is likewiſe uſed for the number 


of beats which a watch makes in an hour, 


or any other certain time. 

TRAIN, is alſo uſed for a line of gun- 
powder, laid to give fire to a quantity 
thereof, in order todo execution by blow- 
ing up earth, works, buildings, &c., 


TRAIN, or TRAILE OF ARTILLERY, in- 


cludes the great guns, and other pieces 


of ordnance belonging to an army in the 


field. See the article CAx NON. 

TRA1N-o1L, the oil procured from the 
blubber of a whale by boiling. See the 
articles OIL and WHALE. 


'TRAIN-BANDS, or TRALINED-BANDS, a 


the general corolla of which is uniform, 


and the partial one conſiſts of five inflexo- . See the article M1LITIA. 


"* © Ho 
name given to the. militia of England. 
TRAINING, or Tx acinG,in mineralogy, 
_ term uſed; by the miners, to expreſs 
the tracing up the mineral appearances.on 
the ſurface of the earth to their head, er 
original place, and their finding a mine 
of the metal they contain. See Mixx. 


TRAITOR, or TRAYTOR, a perſon guilty 


of treaſon. See TREASON. 


TRALOS- MONT ES, a province of Por- 


2 tugal, bounded by Spain on the north- 
eat; by the province of Beira on the ſouth ; 
and by Entreminho Douro on the weſt. 
TRAMBLING of tin ore, among miners, 


the waſhing it very clean, which is done 


in a ſhovel, and in a frame of boards. 


See the article Tin, 


TRAMEL, an inſtrument, or device, ſome - 


times of leather, more uſually of rope, 
fitted to a horſe's legs, to regulate his 
motions, and form him to an amble. It 
is alſo taken in many places for an iron 
moveable inſtrument in chimnies to hang 
ts over the fire. | 


TRAMEL=NET, is a lang net wherewith 


to take fowl by night in champain coun- 
tries, much like the net uſed for the low 
bell, both in ſhape, bigneſs, and maſhes. 
To ule it, they read it on the ground, 
ſo as the nether or farther end fitted with 
ſmall plumbets, may, lie looſe thereon; 
then the other part being borne up by 
men placed at the fore ends, ft is thus 
trailed along the En; At each ſide 
are carried great blazing lights, by which 
the birds are raiſed, and as they riſe un- 
der the net they are taken. 
TRAMONTANE, or TRAMONTAIN, 
ſomething beyond, or on the farther ſide 


the mountains, applied particularly by 


the Italians, to ſuch as live on the other 


ſide the Alps, i. e. all out of Italy, as 


the Germans, Flemiſh, French, Sc. 
TRANGLE, in heraldry, the diminutive 
of a fels, commonly called a bar. See 
the article Fess and BAR. 
TRANI, a port- town of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and territory of 
Barri, ſituated on the gulph of Venice, 
twenty miles weſt of Barr. 3 
TRANSACTION, tranſactio, in the civil 
law, an accommodation of ſome buſi- 
neſs, or diſpute between two parties, by 
a mutual and voluntary agreement be- 
tween them. 
1 of the principat things that come 


efore the Royal Society of London. See 
the article SOCIETY, 


wu 


See ACCOMMODATION, * 
Philoſophical TRANSACTIONS, a kind of 


/ 
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Nn appears,” that che printing of theſe 
5 wanlactions was always, from time to 
time, the ſingle act of the reſpective ſe- 


oy 


tion of the 47th volume, in '1754, not- 
withſtanding it has been the common 
opinion, that they were publiſhed by the 
authority and under the direction of the 


* * * 2 ** 


\' ſaciery itſelf, The truth is, that the 


\ ſociety, as a body, never did intere 
- "themſelves further in their ablesen; 
than by occaſionally recommending the 
revival of them to ſome of their ſecre- 
- taries, when, from the particular circum- 
- Rances of their affairs, the tranſactions 
nad happened for any length of time to 
de intermitted, and this ſtems principally 

to have been done with a view to ſatisfy 
the publie, that their uſual meetings were 
men continued for the improvement of 
knowledge and benefit of mankind, the 
great ends of their firſt inſtitution ; but 
the ſociety being of late years greatly 
© enlarged, and their communications 

more numerous, they thought it adviſe- 
- able, that a committee of their members 
ould be appointed to re conſider the 
rs read before them, and fele& out 
of them ſuch as they ſhould judge proper 
for publication in the future tranſactions, 
which was accordingly done upon the 
«26th of March, 1752. FP 
TRANSCENDENTAL, or TRraNs- 
' | © GENDANT, ſomething elevated, or raiſed 
above other things; which paſſes and 
"tranſcends the nature of other inferior 
things. | 


Tranſcendental quantities, among geo- 


- metricians, are indeterminate ones, or 


- ſuch as cannot be fixed, or expreſſed by 


any conſtant equation: ſuch are a 
© tranſcendental curves, which cannot be 
defined by any algebraic equation; or 


which, when expreſſed by an equation, 


one of the terms thereof is a variable 


quantity. Now whereas algebraiſts uſe 


to aſſume ſome general letters or numbers, 
for the quantity ſought in theſe tran- 


ſtendental problems, Mr. Leibnitz al- 


ſumes general or indefinite equations, for 
the lines ſought; e. gr: putting x andy 
for the able and ordinate, the equation 
ne uſes for a line ſought is a + te : y 
| exy+fxx+gyy&c.=0, by the help 
4 1 equation, he ſeeks the 


tangent; and by comparing the reſult 


with the given property of tangents, he 


finds the value of the aſſumed letters a, 


5, c, d, &c. and thus defines the equa- 
tion of the line ſought. * 


"exetaries of the” ſociety, till the publica- 


4 


not proceed; he pronounces the line 
ſought not to be an algebraical, but a 
tranſcendal one. This ſuppoſed, he goes 
- on to find the ſpecies of tranſcendeney: 
. for ſome tranſcendentals depend on the 
general diviſion or ſection of a ratio, or 
upon the logarithms ; others, upon the 
arcs of a circle ; and others, on more in- 
definite and compound enquiries. He 
therefore, beſides the ſymbols x and y, 
© [aſſumes a third, as v, which denotes the 
tranſcendental quantity; and of theſe 
three, forms à general equation for the 
line ſought, from which he finds the 
"4 — 2 according to the differential 
method, which ſucceeds even in tranſ- 
cendential quantities. The reſult he com- 
pares with the given properties of the tan- 
gent, and ſo 9 only the values 
of a, b, e, d, &c. but alſo the particu- 
lar nature of the tranſcendental quantity. 
And though it may ſometimes happen, 
that the ſeveral tranſcendentals are ſo to 
be made uſe of, and thoſe of different 
natures too, one from another; alſo, 
though there be tranſcendents of tranſ- 
eendentals, and a progreſſion of theſe in 
infinitum : yet we may be ſatisfied with 
the moſt eaſy and, uſeful one; and for 
the moſt part, may have recourſe to ſome 
peculiar artifices for ſhortening the cal- 
culus, and reducing the probſem to as 
ſimple terms as may be. 
This method being applied to the bu- 
ſineſs of quadratures, or to the invention 
of quadratrices, in which the property 
of the tangent is always given, it is 
manifeſt, not only how it may be diſ- 
covered, whether the indefinite quadra- 
ture may be algebraically impoſſible; but 
alſo, how, when this impoſſibility is 
diſcoveftd, a tranſcendental quadratrix 
may be found,. which is a thing not be- 
fore ſhewn. So that it ſeems, that geo- 
metry, by this method, is carried infi- 
nitely beyond the bounds to which Vieta 
and Des Cartes brought it; tince, ' by 
this means, a certain and general analyſis 
is eſtabliſhed, which extends to all 
problems of no certain degree, and con- 
ſequently not comprehended within aige- 
braical equations. | 
Again, in order to manage tranſcendental 
problems, wherever the buſineſs of tan- 
pou or quadratures occurs, by a cajcu- 
us, there is hardly any that can be ima- 
gined ſhorter, more advantageous, or more 
univerſal, than the differential calculus, 
or anaiyhs of indiviſibles and infaies.. 
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nature of tranſcendental lines, by an 


| H equation; 6. gr. let à be the arch of a 


Circle, and x the verſed ſine 3 then will 


2 


„ which equation per- , 
a a N 
_ folly expreſſes the els between the 


ordinate y and the 8 x, and from it 
all the 1 of the eycloid _ be 


_ demonſtrated,” 
Thus is the analytical caleulus extended 


to thoſe lines, which have hitherto been 
excluded ; for no other reaſon, but chat 
they were thought incapable of it. 


| TRANSCOLATION, in pharihacy; dhe 


ſame with filtration, or Lee oa 
the article FILTRATION.” | 


TRANSCRIPT, a ropy of Soy! e 
- writing, particularly t at of an act, or 


ther. tf 
TRANSFER; -i in commnitee, Sec. wan 
whereby a perſon ſurrenders his right, 


_ "Intereſt, or property in any thing * 155 


able or immoveable to another. 
The term transfer, is chiefly uſed for the 
- aſſigning and making over ſhares. in the 
. ſtocks, or public funds, to ſuch as nes 
chaſe them of the proprietor s. 
TRANSFUSION, tranfuſio, the act of 
pouring a liquor out of one veſſel into 
another. 
TRANSFUSION of the blood, in ſurgery, 
- the conveying the arterial blood of one 
man or animal, into the veins of another. 
See the article InjecTION. 
Notwithſtanding injections and tr Nato 
ſions are ſeldom practiſed by our modern 
un eons, were highly celebrated, 
often 41 
| The generality of phyſicians, not with- 


out _ reaſon, attribute + moſt diſorders of 


the body to ſome vice in the blood, and 
therefore, ſome were led to think, that 
no method could be more ready to re- 
move and correct that vice, than injecting 
a proper medicine in the veins to mix 


wich the blood itſelf, or the transfuſing 


the found blood of one animal into the 
veins of another, inftead of that which 
is diſeaſed. But. notwithſtanding the vaſt 


expectations which had been formed by 


phyſicians from this operation, frequent- 
ly the event turned out worſe than the 
0 iſeaſe; for we are told, that almoſt aj 


1 
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By chis method, e mah cw the” the punts who have been treated this 


2 and if the ordinate. of 
231 the ee bes hoy will J=vax— | 


as much bloo 
perſon into the patient, as may be 


rmed in the laſt century. 
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way, degenerated i into a ſtupidity, ſooliſh- 
nes, or. a raving, or melancholy mad- 
-; nels, or have been taken off with a ſud- 
den death, either in, or not long aſter, the 
operations. 


- ve: the De of blood. into the 2 


veins, firſt, a vein is to be opened in the 
patient's arm, or hand, and then a ſmall 


tube of ſilver, braſs or ivory, thruſt up- 


ward into it: the ſame is to he done 


with the ſound perſon, only the tube 


muſt here be inſerted downward, towards 


the ſmall end of the vein ; this done, the 


ſmalleſt of the tubes is'to be inſerted into 
the other e one, by which means, 
will paſs from the ſound 


thought l and then the inciſed 
veins are to be dreſſed, or bound up, as 
in bleeding : if che patient does not 


tion ſhould be repeated again, at con- 


he ought to be bled proportionably, that 


the new blood laſt received; may have 


. the freer circulation. Sorketines 2 vein 
is opened in each arm of the patient at 
the ſame time, that as much of the vi- 
tiated blood ma flow out of one orifice 
as he receives o the ſound by the other. 


If the blood is to be transfuſed out of - _ 
- ſome animal into the patient, then a calf 


or a lamb, for example, is to be ſecured 
by ligatures, and one of their veins or 


arteries opened in the neck, leg, or 
thigh, and the reſt of the operation 


managed as before. 
TRANEGRESSION, tranſgreſſio, an of- 
fence againſt ſome law, or a breach or 
violation thereof. 
TRANSGRESSIONE, in our law, is a writ 
uſually called a writ or action of treſpaſs. 
TRANSILVANIA, a principality bound- 
ed by the Car 
divide it from Poland on the north; by 
Moldavia on the eaſt; by Walachia, and 


part of Hungary, on 'the ſouth; and by 


another part of Hungary on the north; 
being about 120 miles long, and almoſt 


and 25 degrees eaſt long. and between 
45 and 48? of north lat. 


TRANSIT, tranſitus, in aſtronomy, f- 6 


nifies the paſſage of any planet, juſt by, 
or over a fixed ſtar, or the ſun, and of 
the moon in particular, covering or 


Moving over * * J 
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recover after one transfuſion, the opera- 


inſtrument, * in ons you of ano- 1 venient intervals; but before the patient 


receives the blood of the ſound perſon, - 


athian mountains, which 


as many broad, and lying between 22 


2 + Be 
N appears,” that the printing of theſe 


tranlactions was always, from time to 
time, the ſingle act of the reſpective ſe- 


erxetaries of the ſociety; till the publica 


tion of the 47th volume, in 1783, not- 
| + withſtanding it has been the common 
opinion, that they were publiſhed by the 
authority and under the direction of the 
\ ſociety, as a body, never did intereſt 
-" themſelves further in their publication, 
than by occafionally recommending the 
revival of them to fome of their ſecre- 
- taries, when, from the particular circum- 
- Nances' of their affairs, the tranſactions 
2 had happened for any length of time to 
be intermitted, and this ſeems princtpally 
to have been done with a view to ſatisfy 
the public, that their afual meetings were 
ten continued for the improvement of 
knowledge and benefit of mankind, the 
great ends of their firſt inſtitution; but 
the fociety being of late years greatly 
© enlarged, and their communications 
more numerous, they thought it adviſe- 
able, that a committee of their members 
mould be appointed to re conſider the 
papers read before them, and ſelect out 


of them ſuch as they ſhould judge proper 
for publication in the future tranſactions, 


which was accordingly done upon the 
26th of March, 17 52. | | 
ANSCENDENTAL, or TRANS- 
"' CENDANT, ſomething elevated, or raiſed 
above other things; which paſſes and 
"tranſcends the nature of other inferior 
things. oy I 
Tranſcendental quantities, among geo- 
- metricians, are indeterminate ones, or 
ſuch as cannot be fixed, or exprefſed by 
any conſtant equation: ſuch are all 
© tranſcendental curves, which cannot be 
defined by any algebraic equation; or 


0 
| 


one of the terms thereof is a variable 


quantity. Now whereas algebraiſts uſe 


to aſſume ſome general letters or numbers, 
for the quantity ſought in theſe tran- 
ſrendental problems, Mr. Leibnitz al- 
ſumes general or indefinite equations. for 
the lines ſought; * putting x andy 
for the able and ordinate, the equation 
he uſes for a line ſought is a+bx+c y 
Te TFK Tg ec. So, by the help 
of which indefinite equation, 


„ 
* 


6, c, d, &c. and thus defines the cqua- 
tion of the line ſought. 4 ; 
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 ſaciety itſelf. ' The truth is, that the 


which, when expreſſed by an equation, 


he ſeeks the 
© tangent; and by comparing the reſult | 
with the given property of tangents, he 
finds the value of the aſſumed letters a2, 


4 


If the compatifon above-mentioned, de 
not proceed; he - progounces the line 
ſoughit not to be an algebraical, but a 
tranſcendal one. This ſuppoſed, he goes 
on to find the ſpecies” of tranſcendeney : 
for ſome tranſcendentals depend on the 
general diviſion or ſection of a ratio, or 
upon the logarithms ; others, upon the 
arcs of a circle; and others, on more in- 
definite and compound enquiries. He 
therefore, beſides the ſymbols x and Y, 
aſſumes a third, as v, which denotes the 
© tranſcendental quantity; and of theſe 
three, forms a general equation for the 
line ſought, from which he finds the 
tangent, according to the differential 
method, which ſucceeds even in tran(- 
dcendential quantities. The reſult he com- 
pares with the given properties of the tan- 
gent, and ſo diſcovers, not only the values 
of a, , c, d, &c. but alſo the particu- 
lar nature of the tranſcendental quantſty. 
And though it may ſometimes happen, 
that the ſeveral tranſcendentals are ſo to 
be made uſe of, and thoſe of different 
natures too, one from another; alſo, 
though there be tranſcendents of tranſ- 
eendentals, and a progreſſion of theſe in 
infinitum : yet we may be ſatisfied with 
the moſt eaſy and, uſeful one; and for 
the moſt part, may have recourſe to ſome 
peculiar artifices for —— the cal- 
culus, and reducing the problem to as 
” ſimple terms as may be. 
This method being applied to the bu- 
ſineſs of quadratures, or to the invention. 
of quadratrices, in which the property 
of the tangent is always given, it is 
manifeſt, not only how it may be diſ- 
covered, whether the indefinite quadra- 
ture may be algebraically impoſſible ;. but 
alſo, how, when this impoſſibility is 

_ diſcover, a tranſcendental quadratrix 
may be found,. which is a det not be- 
fore ſhewn. So that it ſeems, that geo- 
metry, by this method, is carried infi- 
nitely beyond the bounds to which Vieta 
and Des Cartes brought it; fince, by 
this means, a certam and general analyſis 


is eſtabliſhed, which extends to all 


problems of no certain degree, and con- 

ſequently not comprehended within aige- 

braical equations. 5 
Again, in order to manage tranſcendental 
problems, wherever the bufinets of tan- 
ents or quadratures occurs, by a calcu- 

fox, there is hardly any that can be ima- 
gined ſhorter, more advantageous, or more 
univerſal, than the differential calculus, 
or anaiyhs of indiviſibles and md” 
: 7 
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<1: int: of tranſcendental. lines, by an 
equation; e. gr. let a be the arch of a2 


05 Klee, and x the verſed ſne'; then Will 
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8. a= JIE | and ic che * of 
| "ts „ then wi will 278 


- 


— Which equation per- Is tube of ſilver, braſs or ivory, thruſt up- 


F 
2 -& 
tecuy expreſſes the relation between the 


A y and the ableifs x, and from it 


4 all the roperties- of the cycloid 15 be 
demo ted. | | 
bus is the analytical calculus extended 


? to thoſe lines, -which have hitherto been 
excluded ; for no bther reaſon, but that 
they were thought incapable of it. 
TRANSCOLA' ION, in pharmacy, the 

\ ſame with filtration, or þ rags regen See 
- - the article P1ILTRATION.!/ (11 7 ot 
TRANSCRIPT, a copy of Ya original 
- writing, particularly that of an act, or 


. inſtrument, inſerted i in che 1 of anõ- ; 


ther. 


| L LF in commerce, Oe. an act 
whereby a perſon ſurrenders his right, 
intereſt, or property in any thing move- 


able or immoveable to another., 
The term transfer, is chiefly uſed for the 
- aſſigning and making over ſhares. in the 
ſtocks, or public funds, to ſuch as 3 
— chem of the proprietors. 
TRANSFUSION, tranfuſio, the act of 
pouring a liquor out of one veſſel into 
another. 
TRANSFUSION of. the blood, in ſurgery, 
the conveying the arterial blood of one 
- man or animal, into the veins of another. 
See the article InjzEcTION: 
| | Notwihflanding: injections and ranefu- 


A _ are ſeldom practiſed by our modern 


2 they were highly celebrated, 


often performed in the laſt century. 


ä The generality of phyſicians, not with- 
out reaſon, attribute moſt diſorders of 
the body to ſome vice in the blood, and 
therefore, ſome were led to think, that 
no method could be more ready to re- 

move and correct that vice, than injecting 
a proper medicine in the veins to mix 


wich the blood itſelf, or the transfuſing 


the ſound blood of one animal into the 
veins of another, inftead of that which 
is diſeaſed. But notwithſtanding the vaſt 
expectations which had been formed by 
phyficians from this operation, frequent- 
the event turned out | worſe than the 
oak, ; for we are told, that almoſt a 
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| By! this weed, oP explain the Ike patients who haves heed/ treats 


as much bloo 
petſon into the patient, as may be 
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way, degenerated into a ſtupidity,fooliſh- 

. ox. a raving, or melancholy mad- 
8, or have been taken off with a ſud- 

den death, either in, or not long aſter, the 

operations. 

For the transfuſion of blood. into the 


55 veins, firſt, a vein is to be opened in the 


. patient's arm, or hand, and then a ſmall 


ward into it: the ſame is to he done 


„with the found | perſon, only the tube 


mult here be inſerted downward, towards 


the ſmall end of the vein ; this dove, the 


ſmalleſt of the tubes is to be inſerted into 
the other ae one, by which means, 
will paſs from the ſound 


5 thought proper, and then the inciſed 
veins are to , dreſſed, or bound up, as 
in bleeding: if the patient does ,not 
recover after one transfuſion, the opera- 
tion ſhould be repeated again, at con- 
venient intervals; but before the patient 
receives the blood of the ſound perſon, 
. - he ought to be bled proportionably, that 
the new blood laſt received, may have 
. . the. freer circulation. Sometimes 2 vein 
is opened in each arm of the patient at 
the ſame time, that as much of the vi- 
tiated blood may flow out of one orifice 
as he receives of the ſound by the other. 

If the blood is to be transfuſed out of 
. ſome animal into the patient, then a calf 
or a lamb, for example, is to be ſecured 


- 4;by ligatures, and one of their veins or 


arteries opened in the neck, leg, or 
thigh, and the . reſt of the operation 
managed as before. f 

TRANSGRESSION, tranſgreſſio, an of- 

fence againſt ſome law, or a breach or 

violation thereof. 

TRANSGRESSIONE, in our law, is a writ 
uſually called a writ or action of treſpaſs. 

TRANSILVANIA, a principality bound- 

ed by the Carpathian mountains, which- 

divide it from Poland on the north; by 
Moldavia on the eaſt ; by Walachia, and 
part of Hungary, on 'the ſouth; and by 
another part of Hungary on the north; 
being about 120 miles long, and almoſt 
as many broad, and lying between 22 
and 25 degrees eaſt long. and between 
45 and 48? of north lat, 

TRANSIT, tranfitus, in aſtronomy, ſig- 
nifies the paſſage of any planet, juſt by, 
or over a fixed ſtar, or the ſun, and of 
the moon in particular, covering or 


hy”: over any planthy. 
8 L =, TRANS- 


oy 


' TRANSITION, in mute, is when a grea 
er note is broken into a teſs, to ſoften' the 


by # gradual paſſage 
Wing; whence it is 


roughneſs of u len 
17 foh 


to the next note 


commoniy called the breliking of a note. 
615K 


Ser NOTE and PassaGt. © | 
Tk ANSITION, in rhetoric, is of two forts, 
The firſt'is When a ſpeeehi is introduced 
Abruptly without e prels notice given of 
it ; as when Milton gives an account of 
dur flrſt anceſtor's evening devotions. 
Both turned, and under open ſky 
2 adored IS 1 „in 
The God that made both air, ſky, earth 
Q ity and heaven! E147 
Thou allo mad'ſt the night, 
Maker omnipotent, and thou the day! 
The ſecond ſott of tränſitiön is, when a 


'% y © bay 'S 


Writer ſuddenly leaves the fabjeRt he is 


upon, and paſſes unte another, from 
_ which it ſeems different at firſt view, but 
Has à relation and connection with it, 
and ſerves to illuſtrate and enlarge it. 
TRANSTTIVE, in grammar, an epithet 
applied to ſuch verbs as eg an action 
'*which paſſes from the ſubje 


it, to or upon another fabje& which re- 


ceides it. nder the head of verbs tran- 
five, come what We ulually call verbs 
© aftive and paſſive; other verbs, whoſe 


action does not pals out of themſelves, . 
are called neuters, and by fome gram- . 


marians, intranſitives. 
FRANSITORY, in common law, ſtands 
in oppoſition to local; thus actions are 
"ſaid to be tranſitory, which may be laid 
in any county or place. See Loe AL. 
TRANSLATION, the act of transferring 
or removing a RP one place to 
another ; we ſay the tranſlation of a 
biſhop's ſee, a council, a feat of juſtice, 
Oc. y bed ak LY 


TRANSLATION is alſo uſed for the verſion 


of ea book, or writing out of one lan- 


e into another. ; 
ISMARINE, ſomething that comes 
from, or belongs to, the parts beyond 


TRANSMIGRA TION, the removal or 
tranſlation of a whole people into another 
country, by the power of a conqueror. 
TRANSMIGRATION, is particularly 
"uſed for the paſſage of a ſoul out of one 

body into another, being the ſame with 

what we otherwiſe call metemphſychoſis. 
Ses the article METEMPHSYCHOSIS. . 
TRANSMISSION, in optics, Cc. the 
act of a trantparent body paſſihg the rays 


TNA 


ing them to pals; in which ſenſe the 


5 | 
t- word ſtands oppoſed to reflection. Trinf. 


that does - bod 


of light tnrough its ſubſtance, or ſuffèr- 


TRA 


miſſion is alſs frequently uſed in the fame 
_ ſenſe with refraction, | by which moſt 
bodies, in tranfmitting the rays, do alſo 
refract them. For the cauſe of tranſ- 
' miſfion, or the renſon why ſome bodies 
tranſmit, and others reflect the rays, ſee 
© OpaciTyY and TransPARENCY. 
. The rays of light, Sir Iſaac Newton ob- 
rves, are ſubſect to fits of eaſy tranſ- 
miſſion and reflection. See LIGHT. 
TRANSMUTATION, the act of tranſ- 


forming, or changing one natute into 


another. Nature, Sir Iſaac Newton ob- 
ſerves, ſeems delighted with tranſmuta- 
tions: he goes on, to enumerate ſeveral 
kinds of natural tranſmutations; groſs 
bodies, and light, he ſuſpects, may be 
mutually tranſmuted into each other; and 
adds, that all bodies receive their active 
force from the particles of light, which 
enter their compoſition. For all fixed 
bodies, when well heated, emit light as 
long as they continue ſo; and again, 
light intermingles itſelf, and inheres in 
es, as often as its rays fall on the 
ſolid particles of thoſe bodies. Again, 
Water, which is a fluid, volatile, taſteleſs 
ſalt, is by» heat, tranſmuted into a va- 
pour, which is a kind of air, and by 
cold, into ice, which is a cold tranſparent 
brittle ſtone, eaſily diſſolvable, and; this 
ſtone is convertible again into water by 
htcat, as vapour is by cold. See WATER, 
- VayouR, Ics, So. 19 
Earth, by heat, becomes fire; and by 
cold, is converted into earth again ; 
denſe bodies, by fermentation, are rari- 
fied into various kinds of air; and that 
air, by fermentation alſo, and ſometimes - 
without, reverts into groſs bodies. Quick - 
filver ſometimes puts on the form of a 
fluid metal, ſometimes it appears in ſhape 
of a pelhict fragile ſalt, called fuhli- 
mate; ſometimes of a pellucid volatile 
_ white taſteleis earth; called mercurius 
dulcis; by diſtillation it becomes vapour, 
and by agitation in vacuo, it ſhines like 
fire, Sc. See EARTRH, MERCURY; Sc. 
All bodies, beaſts, fiſhes, inſects, plants, 
Sc. with all their various parts, grow 
and increaſe out of water, and aqueous a 
and ſaline tinctures; and by putrefaction, 
, all of them revert into water, or an 
aqueous liquor again. Farther, water 


. expoſed a while to the open air, puts on 


a tincture, which, in procefs of time, has 
a a ſediment and a ſpirit, and before putre- 
faction, yields nouriſhment both for 
animals and vegetables. 
TRANS. 
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+ TRANSMUTAT1ON, in alchemy, denotes 'TRANSMUTATION,, in: geometry; denotes 
tte art of changing or exalting imper- the, raductian or change of one figure 


Nes PHER'S STONE. 


feet metals into gold or filver. This is or body, into another of the Game. area 
; alf called the grand operation, and, they or folidity, but af 5 different, form 
ſay, is to be effected with the philoſo- as a frig into a ſquare, a pyramid 


zer's ſtone, See the article PHIL oso- 


Some alchemiſts hold, that the tranſmu- 
tation ſhould rather be called the per- 
fection of imperfect metals; as holding 


all metals intended by nature, to arrive 


into a parallelopiped, c. In the higher 


geometry, tranſmutation is uſed for the 


cCopverting 
_ fame king, 


a figur into another of the 
and order, whole reſpective 


parts riſe to the ſame dimenſions in an 


equatiop, admit of the ſame: tangents, 


equally at the perfection of Fin in as 


much as they are compoſed of the ſame 


matter; and that it is only the impurity 


of their matrices, that is, of the place 
wherein they are formed by nature, that 
has prevented their arriving thereat. 
The elixir being projected on any of theſe 
metals, it is ſuppoſed to purge and. ſepa- 


Sc. It a rectilinear figure be tranſ(- ' 
muted into another, it is ſufficient that 
the interſections of the lines which com- 
poſe it be transferred, and the lines 
drawn through the ſame in the new 
figure. If the figure to be tranſmuted 


be curvelinear, the points, tangents, and 


rate the 77 675 parts from the pure, and 
i 


to join itſelf + wholly ta the mercury 
(which is the pureſt part) as being of the 
- lame nature. 4 5 , 
Whether or no metals may be tranſ- 
muted into one another, is à point 


ſtron ly diſputed among pfliloſophers 3 4 


the alchemiſts ſtrenuouſly aſſerting the 


other right lines by means whereof the 
curve line is to be defined, muſt be 
transferred. ; 


TRAN SQM, among builders, denotes the 


7 8 


affirmative. Some metals, it is con- ö : ; 
'TRANSOM, in a ſhip, a piece of timber 


monly ſuppoſed, may be changed into 


others, e. g. iron into copper, and lead 


into tin; but Cardan, and ſome others, 
deny even this, and argue farther, that 
though icon and braſs, as being nearly 
alike in weight and tenacity, @c. pro- 


N 


vided their colour and hardneſs could be 


changed, might be converted into one 
another, either really or at leaſt appa- - 
rently z yet would the tranſmuting or 


ripening of other metals into gold; or 
_ filver, be ſtill not leſs impoſſible 3 both as 
theſe metals are all to be firſt calcined, 
after which they can never again be 
brought back to their priſtine purity, and 
as there is a generation required which 
is not the work of art but of nature. 
Cardan, Lemery, Dickenſon, and others, 
give us accounts of. the various impoſ- 
tures of adepti in the buſineſs of tranſ- 
mutation; ſome, for inſtance, fixing 
mercury wich verdigreaſe, and then heigh- 
tening the colour with cadmia, Sc. but 
this, if tried with the coppel, all goes off 
in fumes; and, in effect, nothing pro- 
duced this way ought to be adjudged 
true gold, unleſs it endure copelling and 
cementation, purification with antimony, 
and the depart. Add, that it muſt have 
the malleability, extreme ductility, and 


P 


RANSOM, among mathematicians, figni- 


piece that is framed acroſs a double light 
window. See WIN Dow. 4 
fies the vane of a croſs - ſtaff, or a wooden 
number fixed acroſs, with a ſquare where - 
on it ſlides, Sc. See CROSS-STAFF. 


which lies athwart the ſtern, between the 
two faſhion - pieces, directly under the 
room -· port. See the article SHIP. 
RANSPARENCY, diapbaueity, in phy- 
ſics, a quality in certain bodies where- 
by they give paſſage to the rays of light, 


in contradiſtinction to opacity, or that 
quality of bodies which 'renders them 
impervious to the rays of light. 


For the 
doctrine of tranſparency, lee the article 
OPACI TY. 


TRANSPIRATIN, the inſenſible, or al- 


ticle PERSPI RATIO. 


T 


the ſkin into the body. Cardan, by this j | 


moſt inſenbble, paſſage of an excremen- 
titious matter through the pores of the 
ſkin, called alſo perſpiration. See the ar- 


RANSPIRATION is alſo uſed by ſome au- 
thors for the ingreſs or entrance of the 
air, vapour, &c. through the pores of 


kin of tranſpiration, accounts for the 


prodigy of a woman whoſe daily urine 


weighed twenty ſeven pounds, though 3 


all the food ſhe took, both dry and liquid, 
did not exceed four pounds. 


nard alſo ſuſpe&s ſome ſuch tranſpiration 


| ſpecific gravity of gold. See GOLD, &c, | 


to be the caſe in hydropical perſons. . 


TRANSPLANTATION, in agriculture 


and gardening, the act of removing trees 
or plants from the places where they were 
18 L200 ſowed 


Pr. Bayg 


» : 
* 


- thetical phyſicians ſome years ago. KA 
© ſubje& too whimſical to deſerve further 


Tr 


See the article PLANTING. 


* N * 


by | transferring them from one ſub- 
ject to another, which was much in vogue 
among certain chemical or rather ſympa- 


notice. 


"TRANSPORTATION, the act of con- 


to an | 
"Tranſportation is a kind 


veying or carrying a thing from one place 


or more properly an alleviation or com- 


puniſhment, 


mutation of puniſhment, for criminals 
convicted of felony, who for the firſt 


offence, unleſs it be an extraordinary 


| Fe = 3192] 
ſowed, or raiſed, and planting them in 

| © others. . 
TRANSPLANTATION, in natural magic, 
iz uſed for a method of curing diſeates, 


* 
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ner they will come ſafe from a voyage of 
two or three, or even four or five months. 
Several trees alſo will come ſafe in the 
ſame manner ; faking them up at a ſea- 
ſon when they have done growing, and 
packing them up with moſs. Of this 


* 


ſort are oranges, olives, capers, jaſmines, 
and pomegranate- trees. Theſe, and many 


others, are annually brought over to us 
from Italy; and, though they are three 


or four months in the paſſage, ſeldom 


miſcarry. The beſt way of ſending 
over ſeeds, 1s in their natural huſks, in a 
bag, or packed up in a gourd-ſhell, 
keeping them dry, and out of the way 


of vermin. a 


TRANSPOSITION, in algebra, the bring - 


one, are generally tranſported to the 


plantations, there to bear hard labour 
for a term of years; within which, if 
they return, they are executed without 
farther trial. . Fas 


ing any term of an equation over to the 
other fide. See EQUATION, | 


TRANSPOSITION, in grammar, a diſturb- 
ing or diſlocating of the words in a diſ- 


"TRANSPORTATION of plants. In ſending © 
\ plants from one country to another, great 
cautions are neceſſary. The plants ſent 


from a hotter country to a colder, ſhould 


be always put on board in the ſpring of 


the year, that the heat of the ſeaſon may 
be advancing as they approach the colder 


climates ; and, on the contrary, thoſe + 


which are ſent from a colder country to a 


hotter, ſhould be ſent in the beginning of 


winter. The beſt way of packing up 


will not bcar keeping out of the earth, is 
to have boxes with -handles, filling them 


with earth, and planting the roots as cloſe © 


together as may be; the plants ſhould be 
ſet in theſe boxes three weeks before they 


are to be put on board; and in good 
weather they ſhould be ſet upon the deck; 
and in bad removed or covered with a 


"OF? 


courſe, or a changing of their natural 
order of conſtruction, to pleaſe the ear by 
rendering the contexture more eaſy, 
ſmooth, and harmonious. A tranſpoſi- 


tion which renders the ſenſe perplexed, is 
vicious, 


The conſtitution of the antient 
languages, being much more artful than 
that of the'modern ones, allowed of much 
8 and more frequent tranſpoſitions. 

che Engliſh, French, Cc. ſcarce ever 
allowed of them but in oratory and poe - 


try, in which caſes they ſerve to give a 


force and energy to the diſcourſe or the 
plants for a voyage, if they be ſuch as 


verſe, and to prevent their languiſning. 
RANSPOSITION, in muſit, is a changing 


of the notes of a piece of muſic, or the 


ſhifting a ſong from its former ſituation, 
to ſet 1t either higher or lower, or in ano- 


ther octave. 6 


tarpaulin. If they are going from a 


hotter country to a colder one, they muſt 
have very little moiſture; if, on the con- 
trary, they are going from a colder to a 
warmer, they may be allowed water more 


Of this there are two kinds, the firſt is 
with reſpect to the clef, the ſecond with 
reſpe& to the key. Tranſpoſition, with 
reſpect to tie clef, conſiſts in the changing 


the places or ſeats of the notes or letters 


largely, and being ſhaded from the heat 


of the ſun, they will come ſafe. 
A. great many plants, however, will live 


among the lines and ſpaces, but ſo as 
that every note is ſet at the ſame letter. 
This is done either by removing the ſame 
clef to another line, or by uſing another 


clef, but with the ſame fignature, by rea- 


out of the earth a conſiderable while; as the 


ſedums, euphorbiums, ficoides, and other 


ſucculent ones. Theſe need no other care 


than the packing them up with moſs in a 
cloſe box; and there ſhould be a little hay 
put between them, to prevent them from 


wounding or bruiſing one another, and 
holes bored in the boxes to keep them from 
heating and putrefying. In this man 


ſon the ne is in the ſame key. See the 
article CLEF, | ; = 

The practice is eaſy in either caſe. In 
the firſt you take the firſt note at the ſame 
diſtance, either above or below the clef- 
note, in its new poſition, as before, and 
all the reſt of the notes in the ſame rela- 
tions or diſtances from ane another, ſo that 
the notes are all ſet on lines and ſpaces 
of the ſame name, In the ſecond, or 


- ſetting 


on oaends” al - gc cas 


— 4 
4 
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ſetting of the 'muſic to a different clef, ces, which therefore requires a different 
it is to be obſerved the places of the three ſignature of the clef. © 

clef. notes are invariable in the ſcale, and TRANSUBSTANTIATION, *#ranſub- 
are to one another in theſe relations, the | ſtantiatio, in theology, the converſion or 


mean a fifth above the baſs, and the tre- 
ble a fifth above the mean. Now to tranſ- 


poſe a new clef, for example, from the 
treble to the mean, wherever the new 


clef is ſet, we ſuppoſe it the ſame indi- 
vidual note in the ſame place of the ſcale, 


as if the piece were that part in the com- 


poſition to which the new clef is generally 


appropriated, ſo that it may direct to the 


ſame notes we had before tranſpoſition. 
Now from the fixed relations of the three 
clefs in the ſcale, it will be eaſy to find 
the ſeat of the firſt tranſpoſed note, and 
then all the reſt are to be ſet at the ſame 
mutual diſtances they were at before. 
See the article SCALE. 

Suppoſe, for example, the firſt note of a 
ſong be 4, a fixth above the baſs-clef ; 
wherever that clef is placed, the firſt note 
muſt be a greater ſecond above it; becauſe 
a greater ſecond above the mean, is a 
greater ſixth above the baſs-clef, the re- 


lation between the two being a fifth: ſo 


that the firſt note will till be the ſame 
individual note 4. The uſe of this tranſ- 
poſition is, that if a ſong be ſet with a 


certain clef in a certain poſition, the notes 
go far above 'or below the ſyſtem of five 


lines, . they may, by the change of the 
place of the ſame clef in the particular 
ſyſtem,- or by taking a new clef, be 
w_ ght more within the compaſs of the 
ines. ' 

Tranſpoſition from one key to another, 
is the changing of the key, or a ſetting 
all the notes of a ſong at different letters, 
and performing it conſequently in differ- 
ent places upon the inſtrument. See the 
article KEY, | 

The deſign hereof is, that a ſong which 


being begun in one place is too high, too 


low, or otherwiſe inconvenient for a cer- 
tain inſtrument, may be begun in another 
place, and from that carried on through 


all its juſt degrees. The clef and its po- 


ſitions here remain the ſame, and the 


change is of the notes themſelves, from 


one letter, and its line or ſpace, to ano- 
ther. In the former tranſpoſition the notes 
were expreſſed by the ſame letters, but 
botli removed to different lines and ſpa- 
ces; in this the letters are unmoved, and 
the notes of the ſong transferred to or 
expreſſed by other letters, and conſe- 


quently ſet upon different lines and ſpa- 


into the os ſclamoides of the toe, Its uſe 


change of the ſubſtance of the bread and 


wine in the euchariſt, into the body and 


blood of Jeſus Chriſt, which the romiſh 
church hold is wrought by the conſecra- 
tion of the prieſt, This is a main point 
in the romiſh religi 

the proteſtants, hs former maintaining 
the tranſubſtantiation to be real, the lat- 
ter only figurative; interpreting the text 
hoc eft corpus meum, this ſignifies my 


body: but the council of Trent ſtood 


up ſtrenuouſly for the literal ſenſe of the 
verb eff, and — expreſsly, that in tran- 
ſubſtantiation the body and blood of 'our 


Lord Jeſus Chriſt are truly, really, and 
_ ſubſtantially under the ſpecies of bread 
and wine, The controverſies about this 
point, are almoſt innumer abe. 
TRANSUMPTION, tranſumptio, in the 


ſchools, a ſyllogiſm by conceſhon or agree- 


ment, uſed where a queſtion propoſed is 
transferred to another; with this condi- ' 


tion, that the proof of this latter ſhould 


be admitted for a proof of the former. 


See the article SYLLOGISM. 


TRANSVERSALIS, in anatomy, a name 
given to ſeveral muſcles, &c. in reſpe& 


to their ſituation, progreſs, &c, as, r. 


The tranſverſalis abdominis, a muſcle 


which lies under the obliqui, and ariſes 


from the cartilago xiphoides, from the 


extremities of the falſe ribs, from the 
tranſverſe apophyſis of the vertebræ of 
the loins, is fixed to the innerſide of the 
ſpine of the ileum, and inſerted in the 
os pubis and the linea alba. This, with 
the obliqui, unites its tendons as it ap- 
proaches the linea alba, and is the only 


- muſcle that is cut in the operation of the 


bubonocele. It has a fine and thin mem- 


brane, that cloſes exactly its ring or hole 


through which the veſſels paſs. 2. Tranſ- 
verſalis colli, is ſaid to be a part of the 
longiſſimus dorſi. It ariſes from the os 
ſacrum, and from all the tranſverſe pro- 
ceſſes of the vertebræ of the loins, back 
and neck, except the two firſt ;' and is 
inſerted by ſo many diſtin& tendons into 
all the ſuperior ſpines. It moves the 
whole ſpine obliquely backwards. 3. 


Tranſverſalis pedis placentini, comes 


from the bone'of the metatarſus that ſuſ- 
tains the toe next the little toe, and paſ- 
ſing acroſs the other bones, is inſerted 


ion, and is rejected by 
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er. 4. Tranſverſalis penis, one of the 


dilators of the urethra, ariſing from the 
tubercle of the os ĩſchium on each ſide, and 


jnſerted into the poſterior part of the hulb 


af the urethra; however theſe muſcles 
dre not quite determinate and certain in 
their, origin or Inſertion, and ſometimes 


they are wholly wanting: when they act, 


they dilate the urethra in its poſterior 


part. 5. Tranſverfalis is alſo a name 
given to a ſuture of the cranium, becauſe 
pf its traverſing or croſſing the face from 
one fide to another. See SKULL. 


TRANSVERSE, ſomething that goes 


acroſs another, from corner to corner: 


thus bends and bars, in heraldry, are gether a N 4 
the right line joining the point of biſ- 
_ ſection. 


. tranſverſe pieces or bearings : the diago- 
nals of a parallelogram or a ſquare, are 


wh tranſverſe lines: lines which make inter- 


ſſeckions with perpendiculars, are alſo 


called oblique or tranſverſe lines. 


For the tranſverſe axis or diameter, called 


alſo the firſt and principal axis, ſee the 
articles Axis, DIaMETER, LArus 
tramſverſum, E L ISIS, Cc. 
'TRANSVERSE MUSCLES, in anatomy, are 
certain muſcles ariſing from the tranſverſe 
proceſſes of the vertebræ of the loins. See 
tze article TRANSVERSALIS. 
TRAPA, in botany, a genus of the fetran- 
_ . dria monogynia claſs of plants, the co- 
rolla whereof conſiſts of four petals, ver- 
tically ovated, and larger than the cup: 
the fruit is a hard offeous capſule, of an 
 . oblong oval figure, containing only one 
cell, and armed with four ſharp, thick 
ſpines, placed oppoſitely in the middle of 
the ſides, and pointed; theſe before were 
the leaves of the calyx : the ſeed is a co- 
yered ſingle nucleus, of an oval figure. 
7 RAPANO,a city and port - town of Sicily, 
ſituated on the moſt weſtern parts of the 


TRAPEZIUM, in geometry, a plane 


figure contained under four unequal | 


right lines. 1. Any three ſides of a tra- 
--. pezivm taken together, are greater than 
- the third. 2; The two diagonals of 
-  any- trapezium; chvide it into four pro- 
portional triangles. 3. If two ſides of 


- 2 trapez.um be parallel, the rectangle 


under the aggrogute of the parallel ſides 
and one half their diſtance, is equal to 
that trapezium. 4. I a parallelogram 


circumſeribes a trapezium, ſo that one of 


the fades of the parallelogram be parallel 
to à diagonal of the trapezium, that pa- 
raſlelogram will be the double of the tra- 


pexium. 5. If any trapezium has two 


1 13194 
r bring all the toes cloſe to one ano- 
t 


à trapezium be 


TRAVE, a river 


1045 
pf 
_  Mand, in eaſt long, 12987, north lat. 38. 
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| of its oppoſite angles, each a right 1 le, 
and — 5 pt 0 


gonal be drawn joining the 
angles; and if from the aher — les 


be drawn two perpendiculars to that dia- 
Sonal, the diſtances from the feet of theſe 


ee to thoſe right angles, re- 
ively taken, will be equal. 6. If 


the ſides of a trapezium be each biſſected 
and the points of biſſection be joined by 


four right lines, theſe lines will form a 
parallelogram, which will be one half of 
the trapezium, . If the diagonals of 
a e biſlected, and a right line 
joins theſe points, the aggregate of the 

uares of the ſides is equal ta the aggre- 


gate of the ſquares of the diagonals, to- 


gether with tour. times of the ſquare of 
8. In any trapezium, the ag- 
gregate of the — leſs than the 
aggregate of four right lines drawn from 
any point (except the interſection of the 
diagonals) within the figure. 

RAPEZIUS, in anatomy. See the article 


 CUCULARIS. | 
TRAPEZOID, is a ſolid irregular figure, 
baving four ſides not parallel to one 


another. * 


TRAPEZ ON D, or TREBISOND, a city 


and port-town of aſiatic Turky, in the 
rovince of Amaſia, ſituated on the 
lack-ſea ; caſt long: 42 20', north lat. 


42.9 260 | Ea 

of Germany, in the cir- 
cle of Lower Saxony and dutchy of Hol- 
ſtein, which runs ny welt to eaſt by 
Lubeck, and falls into the Baltic at 


Travemund. | 22 
TRAVEMUND, aport-town of the dutchy 


of Holſtein, ſituated on the Baltic-ſea, at 
the mouth of the river Trave: eaſt long. 
| ', north lat. 54% 30% 

RAVERSE, or TRANSVERSE, in ge- 
neral, denotes ſomething that goes athwart 
another ; that is, es and cuts it ob- 
liquely. | 0 
Hence, to traverſe a piece of ordnance, 
among gunners, ſigniſies to turn dr point 


it which way one pleaſes, upon the plat- 


form. 


In fortification, traverſe denotes a trench 
with a little parapet, or bank of earth, 
thrown perpendicularly acroſs the mgat, 
or other work, to prevent the enemy's 
cannon from raking it. Theſe traverſes 
may be from twelve to eighteen feet, in 
order to be cannon proof, and their 

height about ſix or ſeven feet, or more, 


if the place be expoſed to any eminence. 


And to preſerve a communication, a | 


age 


different ways of conſtrutting 


parture belonging to/ the fi 


TRA 


left at one end of the traverſe. The 
| theſe works, 
are repreſented in plate CCLXXXI. 


ig. . n 2; 3 und 4. 


If any part of à work, thus ſhut it by 
| or m to be de- 
fended by the muſketry, it will be proper 
to add to the traverſes one or more foot - 


one or more traverſes, is like 


banks within the defence, for the troops 


to mount on, when they want to fire over 


9 


the traverſe. 


TRAVERSE, in navigation, is a compound 
courſe, wherein feveral different hieefive 
courſes and diſtances are known. 

To work a traverſe, or to reduce à com- 


nd courſe to a ſingle one, 1. Make 


à table of ſix columns, marked courſe, 


diſtance, N. 8. E. W. beginning at the 


leſt-hand, and write the given courſes 
and diſtanees in their | 
2. Seek the given courſes and diſtances 


per columns. 


in the traverſe table, and let the correſ- 
onding differences of latitude and de- 


p | u 
; prom be wrote in their proper columns 


n the table made for the queſtion. 3. 
Add up the columns of northing, ſouth- 
ing, eaſting, and weſting; then the dif- 


ference between the ſums of northing 
and ſouthing, gives the whole difference 
of latitude, whick is of the ſame name 


with the gteater; and the difference be- 


tween the ſums of eaſting and weſting 
will be the whole departure, which is 


like wiſc. of the ſame name with the great- 
er. 4. The whole diff. lat. and depart, 
to the compound courſe being found, 


the direct courſe and diſtance will be 


found by Caſe IV. of plain-ftilmg. See 
the article NAVIGATION, 


Example: Suppoſe a ſhip, in the latitude 
ong. fails_ 


of 4 10 north lat. 39 34 E. | 
8. 11? W. gr miles, S. W. 120 miles, 


W. N. W. 130 miles, S. E. 135 miles, 


8. E. by E. 130 miles, and 8. W. by 8. 
150 miles; required the direct courſe 
and diſtance ſailed, and the latitude and 
longitude the ſhip is in? 


| pew draw the meridian line 
pP (plate XL. 


fig. 5.) and make the 
the angle gp 2 equal to 11? r5/= 1 point, 
and draw the right-line qp, making it 
equal to 88 miles, the firſt diſtance 
ſailed; and let fall the perpendicular q 2 ; 
then will q be the place of the ſhip, 5 2 
the difference of latitude, and 2 the de- 


and after the ſame manner muſt the tri- 
angles 33 r, 154, 41 5, 5 u6, and 67 ww, 


courſe: 


** 


— 


ſuge of about five or fix feet wide muſt be 


of the ſhip at the end of ber iididgy y 


the diderence of latitude, au the de- 


parture, the angle x p a her direct courſe 
from qher firſt ts her laſt ſtation, and 5; «ww 

her direct diſtance; which may be all 
meaſured by the inſtructions given under 


the artiele NAvIGAT ION. 


Atrithmetically: the arithmetical ſolution 


of this problem depends entirely on the 


firſt and fourth caſes of Plaue SAILING 3 


be projected; then will z be the place 


the ſeveral columns ſhew the wot} A 


for firſt the correſponding difference; of 


latitude and departure muſt be found to 
each courſe an 
caſe, and placed in a table according to 
their ſeveral directions: that is, When the 
ſhip fails to the northward; the difference 
of latitude, muſt be placed in the north 


diſtance, as in the firſt 


column, but, when to the ſouthward, in 
the ſouth column; ànd the departure, 
if the fails to the weltward, in the weſt 


column, but, if to the eaſtward, in the 


eatt column. Then will the totals. of 
ſouthings, caſtings, and weſtings the ſhip 


has made, And, conſequent y, if the 


ſouthings exceed the northings, the ſhip 
will be to the ſouthward of 


r. firſt ſta - 
tion, and juſt as much as is the excels, | 
and vice verſa; in like manner, if the 
eaſtings exceed the weſtings, the ſhip 
will be to the eaſtward of her firſt meri- 
din, but, if the contrary, to the weſt- 
ward. Then we ſhall have the Whole 


difference of latitude and departure from 

the meridian given, to fin 
and diſtance, as in the fourth'caſe. See 
the following table. | | 


the courſe 


me 


| | 2 lat.] Departure. 
*% 8 212. 2 . * 
Courſes. 3 Fj o[S2]5 55 
= [SEE SEE [SES S| 
— — 9 Sd . 
IW. 89,3] - 17,2 
W. 1120 845,8 8478 
3 W. — hag 5 120, 1 
8. E. 113 9554 9534] - — 
8. E. by E. 130 73,31108, x 
8. W. by 84 1500 [1247 
| | 49,8467, 5203, 4305, 5 
g | 49,8 | 


- (dif, la. 41 7,7)depa. 102, 1] 


Ry — 


Hence, it appears, that the ſhip is 417,7 
miles to the ſouthward of her firſt ſta- 
tion, and 102,1 miles to the weſtward 
of her firſt meridian; whence we may, 
by the fourth caſe of plane failing, find her 
direct courſe and diſtance, as ſollows: 


1. As 


4 


* 


AA 
1. As the difference of {. 
latitude px 417,7 = ö | 
Is to the radius 90? oo 10. ooo 


: 2.620864 5 


So is the departure wx {ng 
Kaese 33 5 
Tothe T. of the courſe or 9.383 N 

angle wpx=13" 44 0 
ta Which is ſouth x3 44: weſterly, or ſome- 


thing more than ſouth by weſt, becauſe 


the difference of latitude is ſoutherly, and 
the departure * 1 $4) | 
N 1 — — pe IT 9,3750034 
Isto the departure 10a, 12 2, 090257 
So is the radius =90? o =-10,0000000 
To the diſtance = 429,6 2 2. 6330223 
And, becauſe the difference of latitude ex - 
ceeds the latitude failed from, d. m. 
Therefore, fiom the dif 967 3-2 
""Ferenceoflat;=4n7,9=3 S727 
Take the lat. failed from = 4: 10N. 
"Remains the lat. the ſhipisin = 2 : 47,78. 
And, becapſe the difference of longitude 
© 1s weſterly, therefore, . 
From the long. ſailed from 3: 39E. 
Take the aifftcencs of n 
longitude = 102, 122 — 
Remains the long. the 5 re ns 
mhip is in 1 — es. 
Hence it appears, that the ſhip is arrived 
in the latitude of 29 47, 2 2 47! 42” 
ſouth, and 1947, 9/ = 147/54“ eaſt lon- 
gitude; her direct courſe from her firſt 
to her laſt ſtation being ſouth, 13 44 


> 


weſterly, diftant 429,6 miles. | 

TRAVERSE, in law, denotes the denial of 
ſome matter of fact alledged to be donc 
in a declaration, or pleadings ; upon 
"which the other id 
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x for the cauſe to proceed to trial. 
TRAVERSE of an indifment, or preſent- 


ment, is the contradifting or denying 


fome chief point of it, and taking iſſue 
thereon. 

'TRAVERSE of an office, is the proving that 
an inquiſition made by Jands or goods, 
is defective and untruly made. 

'TRAVERSE is ſometimes alſo uſed, in he- 

raldry, for a partition of an eſcutcheon, 

of figurerepreſented in plate CCLXXXI. 
fig. 4- which is blazoned parti per pal 
traverſe, argent and gules. 


TRAVESTY, or TRAVESTI, a french 


term, derived from the verb traveſtir, to 
diſguile one's ſelf, or to appear in maſ- 


querade : and hence, traveſty is applied 


to the disfiguring of an author, or the 


tranſlating him into a ſtyle and manner 


* 1 


* 


J 31961 


TREAC 


e coming and main- 
taining that it was done, iſſue is joined 


110 


different from his own, by Which means 


it becomes difficult to know him. 


TRAUMATICS, the ſame with vulne- 
| rary medicines. See VULNERARY. 
RAW, a port-town. of Dalmatia, fitu- 
ated on the gulph of Venice, in eaſt long. 
179 30' and north lat. 43% 100. | 


TRAY GNERA, a town of Valencia, in 
Spain, near the confines of Catalonia: 
weſt Kan Is and north lat. 400 32/. 

LE, theriaca, in pharmacy. See 

the article TRERIAc Aa. a 

Some alſo give the name treacle to me- 

laſſes; and in this ſenſe it is that Dr. 
Shaw, in his eſſay on diſtillery, has en- 

deavoured to bring into uſe ſeveral ſorts 
of treacles, which might be made at 
home, and would ſerve very convenient- 

. ly. for, the diſtillation of ſpirits, or the 

| making of potable liquors. | Theſe are 

the inſpiſſated juices or decoctions of ye- 
| E ſuch as the ſweet juice of the 
irch, or ſycamore, procured by tapping 
or piercing the trees in ſpring, and the 
common wort made from malt, or from 
other vegetable ſubſtances treated in the 
ſame manner. Theſe liquors are ſeve- 
rally to be boiled down in a copper till 
they begin to inſpiſſate, and then to be 
poured into a balneum mariæ, when the 
remainder of the evaporation may be 
finiſhed without burning the inſpiſſated 
juices: thus prepared it may be at any 
time reduced to the ſtate of wort, only by 
adding a ſufficient quantity of warm 
water, See TAPPING. c. 

TREASON, in general, ſignifies betray- 
ing; but is more particularly. uſed for 
the act or crime of infidelity to one's 
lawful ſovereign. __ 6 

Treaſon is divided, by lawyers, into high 
treaſon, and petty treaſon. _ The firſt of 
theſe is an offence committed againſt 

the ſecuraty of the king or kingdom; as 
to compals, or imagine, the death of the 
king, queen, or their eldeſt ſon and heir; 
or in caſe a perſon does violate or de- 
flower the king's wife, or his eldeſt daugh- 
ter unmarried, or the wife of the king's 
eldeſt ſon; or if he levy war againſt the 
king within his kingdom, or adhere to 
his enemies, give them aid or comfort 
within the realm, or elſewhere; or if he 

. counterfeit the king's great or privy ſeal, 
or his money, or bring falſe money into 

the kingdom, like to what we have here, 

and utter the ſame ; if he kill the chan- 
cellor, treaſurer, juſtices of either bench, 
juſtices of aſſize, or of oyer and termi- 
ner, fitting in judgment and reproſomins 
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TRE 


the perſon of the king, iti the execution 


of his office: all theſe caſes are deemed. 
treaſon by 25 Ed. III. c. 2. which ſta- 


tate is made the only ſtandard of high- 
treaſon ; and 1 Mary c. 1. takes away 
the power of the king and parliament to 
adjudge any thing elſe to be high-treaſon 
but what is declared to be ſuch therein: 
it is true, temporary ſtatutes of late times 
enacted, have made ſome other offences 
treaſon, as relating to papiſts and the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion. ö | 

It has been held, that words only, where 
they are deliberate, and ſhew a direct 
purpoſe againſt the king's life, will 


amount to an overt act of compaſſing 


or imagining” his death, and are high- 
treaſon : for words are the moſt natural 
way of expreſſing* the imagination of 
the heart, and may be good evidence 


of it: not only words of perſwaſion to 


kill the king, but ſuch as are ſpoken in 
order to draw away the affections of his 
people, and to ſtir them up againſt him, 
are tending to the king's death, and 
therefore treaſon. Likewiſe where a per- 
ſon intends by force to preſcribe laws to 


the king, or to reſtrain him of his royal 


power, it has been adjudged an inten- 
tion to depri ve him of his crown and life; 
and in the eye of the law, every rebellion 
is a treaſonable plot againſt the life of the 
king, for a rebel would not ſuffer that 
king to live and reign, who would puniſh 


© his offence. pt Be 
As to makea crime treaſon, there muſt 


be always ſome overt-aCt ; a bare con- 
ſpiracy, or compaſling to levy war, is no 
ſuch act, unleſs it be really levied; in 
which caſe the conſpirators are all trai- 
tors; although they are not in arms : per- 
{ons that raiſe forces for any public end 
or purpoſe, or who make an inſurrection 
on any account, are ſaid to levy war 
againſt the king, though perhaps without 
a direct deſign againſt his perſon 3 and it 
extends to the caſe where great numbers 


forcibly endeavour to remove certain per- 


ſons from the king, Sc. The adhering 
to the King's enemies, is taken to be an 
adherence againſt him, and even out of 
the realm it is treaſon : and it is ſaid, that 


15 cruiſing in a ſhip of war with an intent 


to deſtroy the king's ſhips, though no att 
of hoſtility be committed, is an overt-act 
of adhering, comforting and aiding. 

All trials tor high- treaſon are to be ac- 


cording to the courſe of the common law; 


and perſons indicted for this crime, are 
to have a copy of the indidtment five 
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days before their trial, that they may 
have ſufficient time to adviſe with coun- 
cil ; they ſhall likewiſe be permitted to 
make a full defence by their council 
learned in the law, and by lawful wit- 
neſſes, &c. - And in this caſe there muſt 


be two evidences to the ſame overt- act, 
or to two acts of the ſame treaſon, pro- 


duced face to face againſt them. It is 
alſo (aid, where a perſon is convicted of 
treaſon, the omiſſion. of any neceſſary 
part of the judgment will be held to be 


error, on which he may reverſe the at- 


tainder; as the judgment is ſeverer, and 
more formidable, in caſe of high-treaſon 
than for any other crime whatever ; ſince 
the offender is to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, and alſo forfeit his lands and 
goods to the king. 

Petty-treaſon, is where a ſervant kills his 


' maſter, a wife her huſband, or a ſecular 


or religious perſon kills his prelate or ſu- 
perior, to whom he owes faith and obe- 
dience; and aiders and abettors, as well 
as procurers, are within the att. How- 
ever, ſo ſtrictly is the ſtatute conſtrued, 
thatnocaſe not expreſsly mentioned there- 
in is puniſhable by it: hence if a ſon kill 
his father, he ſhall not be tried for petty 
treaſon, except he ſerved his father for 
wages, in which caſe he is to be indicted 
under the name of a ſervant. 
Petty-treaſon implies the higheſt degree 
of murder, and occaſions the forfeiture 
of lands by eſcheat to the lord of the fee; 
and the further puniſhment of the crimi- 
nal is to be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered for it, and a woman burnt. 


TREASURE, in general, denotes a ſtore or 


ſtock of money in reſerve. See the article 
Monty. - 


Treaſure-· trove, in law, is where any 


treaſure is found buried in the earth, but 
not lying on the ground, and no man 
knows to whom it belongs: this, in Eng- 
land, belongs to the king, and to conceal 
it is puniſhable by fine and impriſon- 
ment, 


TREASURER, an officer to whom the 


treaſure of a prince, or corporation, is 
committed to be kept, and duly ditpoſed 


of. 
The lord high treaſurer of Great Britain, 
or firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, 
when in commiſſion, has under his charge 
and government all the king's revenue, 
which is kept in the exchequer. He 
holds his place during the king's plea- 
{ure, being inſtituted by the delivery of a 
white itatt to him; he has the check of 
18 N | all 


the crown. 
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all the officers employed in collecting the T REATY, a covenant between two or 


cuſtoms and other royal revenues; and 
in his gift and diſpoſition are all the offi- 
ces of the cuſtoms in the ſeveral ports 
of the kingdom; eſeheators in ever 

county are nominated by him; he alto 
makes leaſes of the lands belonging to 


There is; beſides the lord treaſurer, a 


. treaſurer of the king's houſhold, who is 


of the privy council, and, with the comp- 
troller and ſteward of the marſhalſea, has 
pn power. | 

o theſe may be added the treaſurer of 
the navy; as alſo the treaſurer of the 


king's chamber, and of the wardrobe ; 
and moſt corporations throughout the 
kingdom have treaſurers, whole. office is 


to receive their rents, and diſburſe their 


common expences. 


The treaſurer of the county, is an officer 
that keeps the county- ſtock, in which 


more nations; or the ſeveral articles or 
conditions ſtipulated and agreed upon 
between ſovereign powers. 


Treaties are of various kinds; as trea - 


x 


ties of peace, of alliance, of commerce, 

Sc. for the guaranty of which, ſee the 

article GUARANTY. 

REBIGNA, a town of european Turky, 

in the province of Dalmatia, near the 
Iph of Venice: eaſt long. 19, north 

at. 42% 40“. 


TREBLE, in muſic, the higheſt or acuteſt 


of the four parts in ſymphony, or that 


office there are two. in every county; who 


are choſen by the major part of the juſti- 


ces of the peace at Eaſter-ſeſſions. They 
ought to have certain eſtates in lands, or 
to be worth 1501]. in perſonal eſtate, and 
are to continue in their. office only for a 


year, at the end whereof, or within ten 


days after the expiration of the year, 
they muſt account to their ſucceſſors, un- 
der certain penalties. The county-ſtock 


which this officer has the keeping of, is 


raiſed by rating every pariſh annually ; 
and the ſame is from time to time diſpoſed 
of to charitable uſes, towards the relief 
of maimed foldiers and mariners, priſon- 
ers in the county gaols, paying the ſala- 
ries of governors of houſes of correction, 
and relieving poor alms-houſes, &c. 


TREASURY, the place wherein the reve- 


Tord of the TREASURY. 
ſingle director and adminiſtrator of his 
-majeſty's revenues under the title of lord 


* 


and diſburſed. - 


In England, the treaſury is part of the 
exchequer, by ſome called the lower ex- 
chequer. See EXCHEQUER. 


In lieu of one 


high treaſurer, it is at preſent thought 


roper to put that office in commiſſion, 


7. e. to appoint ſeveral perſons to diſ- 
charge it with equal authority, under 
the title of lords commiſſioners of the 
treaſu 


ry · ESE, : 
REATISE, tractatus, a ſet diſcourſe in 


writing on any ſubject. A. treatiſe is 
Auppoled more expreſs, formal, and me- 
thodical than an eſſay, but leſs ſo than. a 
ſyſtem. f 


Fruit-TREES. 


TREFOIL, trifolium, in botany, a 


nues of a prince are received, preſerved, 


which is heard the cleareſt and ſhrilleſt in 
a concert. See the article CLEF. 


TREE, arbor, the firſt and largeſt of the 


vegetable kind, conſiſting of a ſingle 
trunk, out of which ſpring torth branches 
and leaves. 
Standard-trees are ſuch as naturally riſe 
to a great height, and are not topped. 
For the choice of trees of this kind to be 
tranſplanted out of a nurſery, d 7 
recommends us to ſuch as are ſtraight, 
ſix feet high at leaſt, and five or ſix inches 
thick at bottom, and three or four at 
top ; the bark pretty ſmooth and ſhining, 
as a token of. their youth, and of the 
ood foil they grew in. | 
warf-trees are ſuch as are kept low, 
and never ſuffered to have above half a 
foot of ſtem. See the article DWARF, 
See the article FRUIT. | 
For the planting, pruning, felling, graft- 
ing, Sc. of trees, ſee PLANTING, 
PRUNING, Ec. 


nus 
of the diade!/phia- decandria claſs of plants, 


with a papilionaceous flower : its fruit 
is a ſhort univalve pod, or capſule, con- 
taining à few roundiſh ſeeds, 

Trefoil, or clover, is a plant greatly 
eſteemed by the engliſh farmers, for the 
great improvement it makes upon land, 
the goodneſs of its hay, and the value of 
its ſeed. The great advantage of clover, 
or trefoil, to the land on which it grows 
is, that it feeds a vaſt number of cattle 


at a time; and their dung is ſo rich a 


manure to the ground, that in two or 
three years time it becomes fit for corn 
again, though it had been ever ſo much 


exhauſted before. Clayey lands, in par- 


ticular, are greatly improved by it. 
There are ſeveral kinds of clover, but the 
reat ſort is eſteemed the beſt, whoſe 
Red is like that of muſtard, except that 
it is more oblong. The engliſh ſeed is 


preferable to that of all other places, _ 


a 


NE 

tte farmer ſhould chooſe ſuch as is of a 
” greeniſh colour, with a caſt of red; that 
which is black never growing ſo well. 
An acre of land will require ten pounds 
of ſeed, ſometimes twelve pounds, and 


it is better to ſow too much than too lit- 


tle. It delights moſt in a rich warm ſoil, 


and always thrives beſt in thoſe lands 


which have been well dunged or manured; 
but the clay lands, which are long in ac- 
uiring a coat of graſs, or ſwarding, as 
Ne farmers expreſs it, and are little fub- 
Jo to weeds, are of all others the beſt 


and for clover ; becauſe in thoſe lands, 


where the common graſs grows ſpeedily, 
it ſoon eats out the clover. 25 


Marſb- TREFOIL, trifolium paluſtre, in 


botany, Sc. the ſame with the menyan- 


thes or buckbean. See MENYANTHES. 
Shrub-TREFOLL, cytiſus, in botany. See 

the article CxrIsuvs. | 
TREFURT, a town of upper-Saxony, 

twenty-two miles weſt of Saxe-Gotha. 
TREGONY, a borough of Cornwal, 

forty miles ſouth-weſt of Launceſton. 

It ſends two members to parliament. 
TREILEBOURG, a port- town of Scho- 

nen, in Sweden, fituated on the Baltic- 


ſea, thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Coppen- 


hagen. | | 

TREMELLA, LavEeR, in botany, a 
genus of ſea-plants, of a middle nature, 
between the alga and conferva, being of 
a pellucid and membranaceous, and fre- 

quently of a gelatinous ſtructure. 
TREMOR, or TREMBLING of the joints, 
in medicine, 1s an involuntary ſhaking, 
chiefly of the hands and head, ſometimes 
of the feet, and ſometimes of the tongue 
and heart. It is a diforder which fre- 
quently attacks perſons advanced in years, 
and ſometimes. the younger ſort. It 
ſeems to ariſe from a defect of ſpirits, 
ſometimes from terror, or other violent 
paſſion, and ſometimes from a plethora. 
Too much drinking of coffee alſo pro- 
duces a tremor in ſome perſons, as too 
plentiful drinking and ſurfeits will in 

others. 
Tremors are often dangerous, as being 
apt to degenerate into other nervous d1- 
ſtempers; as ſpaſms, the palſy, lethar- 

Y, apoplexy, Sc. 

n the cure, thoſe things ſhould be 


avoided that ea the diſeaſe, and the 
0 


patient ſhould drink balm or ſage - tea, or 
. a diet-drink made of china- root; peru- 


vian bark may alſo be taken, in an in- 


fuſion of balm or ſage, or ſuccinated 
ſpirit of hart's- horn, twice or thrice in a 
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day; and in the evening an antiſpaſmo- - 
dic powder may be taken, eſpecially if 
the patient is hot, or uſes much wine, 
Outwardly, the neck and ſpine of the 
back may be rubbed with the ſpirits of 
ants, earth- worms, and ſal ammoniac, 
mixed together; a fourth part of the 
volatile ſpirits will be ſufficient, or opb- 
deldoc may be uſed in their ſtead. If 
the patient is plethoric, bleeding is uſe- 
ful; and in old perſons, a draught of 
generous wine at meals: pediluvia, hot- 
baths, and mineral- waters, may alſo be 
uſed, but with caution, en ee 
As to the medicine commonly uſed in 
tremors and other nervous diſtempers, 
under the name of palſy-drops, it is no 
other than compound ſpirit of lavender; 
the moſt ſucceſsful way of uſing which 
is, by ning thirty or forty drops twice. 
or thrice a day, dropped on loaf-fugar 
or a little bread. It is ſuppoſed that by 
this way the moſt ſpirituous and efficaci- 
ous parts make their way directly by the 
nerves of the palate, Cc. without under- 
going the courſe of the circulation, as it is 
ſaid to do when taken in a liquid vehicle, 
TRENCHES, in fortification, are ditches 
cut by the beſiegers, that they may ap- 
proach more ſecurely to the place at- 
| tacked ; whence they are alſo called lines 
of approach. The tail of the trench is 
the place where it was begun, and its 
head is the place where it ends. 
The trenches are uſually opened, or be- 
gun, in the night time; ſometimes within 
_ muſket-ſhot, and ſometimes within half 
or whole cannon-ſhot of the place. They 
are carried on in winding-lines, nearly 
parallel to the works of the fortreſs, ſo as 
not to be in the view of the enemy, nor 
expoſed to the enemy's ſhot. The work - 
men employed in the trenches are always 
ſupported by a number of troops, to de- 
fend them againſt the fallies of the be- 
ſieged : the pioneers ſometimes work on 
their knees, and are uſually covered with 
mantlets or ſauciſſons; and the men who 
ſupport them lie flat on their faces, in or- 
der to avoid the enemy's ſhot. *: | 


TRENCHE, or TRANCHE,, in heraldry, 


See the article TRAN CHE. 


TRENT BISHOPRIC, a province of Ger- 


many, in the circle of Auſtria, ſituated. 
on the Alps, which divides Italy from 
Germany, and ſometimes reckoned part 
of Italy; it is bounded' by Tyrol on 
the north, by the territory of Venice on 
the eaſt and ſouth, and by the country of 
the Griſons on the weſt, being ſeventy 
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miles long and fifty broad, ſubject to the 
© houſe of Auſtria. Trent city, the capi- 
tal of this biſhopric, is ſituated in eaſt 


long. 11, north. lat. 569 5'. Here the 


famous council of Trent was held, which 


continued, with ſome intermiſſions, from 


the year 1545 to the year 1.563, where 
the doctrine of the pope's infallibility, 
tranſubſtantiation, Sc. were confirmed. 
TEN x is alſo the name of one of the largeſt 


' 


rl 


% 


rivers in Great Britain, riſing in the 
moor-lands of Staffordſhire, and running 
ſouth-eaſt by Newcaſtle under Line, di- 
vides that country almoſt into two equal 
parts; then entering Darbyſhire, turns 


the whole length of Nottinghamſhire, 
continues its courſe due north, at laſt join- 
ing the river Ouſe, and ſeveral others, 
it changes its name to that of Humber, 


and falls into the German-ſea below 
8 Hull. 


TRENTAL, or TrRIGINTAL, a ret 


office for the dead, conſiſting of thirt 


. maſſes rehearſed for thirty days ſucceſ- 


article Mass. 


ſively after the party's death. See the 


TREPAN, terebra, modiolus, Sc. in ſur- 


T 


the cranium. 


tients, not only in 


gerd. an inſtrument uſed in trepanning. 
ee the next article. 8 
REPANNING, in ſurgery, a perfora- 
tion, or opening, made in the bones of 
See SKULL. 
'This operation was / 7 by the an- 
ractures and depreſ- 
fions. of the cranium, but alſo in thoſe 
other obſtinate diſorders of the head and 
brain, which could not be relievcd by in- 
ternal medicines and the uſe of iflues 


upon the coronal ſuture ; but the modern 


ſurgeons never uſe the trepan for internal 
diſorders of the head, though they ſeldom 
neglect it in fractures and depreſſions of 
the cranium. See FRACTURE, Fis- 
SURE, DEPRESSION, Sc. "SE 

'The trepan is therefore uſeful not only in 


theſe cales, to elevate the depreſſed parts 


of a fractured bone in the cranium, but 


alſo to diſcharge the extravaſated blood 
through an aperture made by this inſtru- 
ment. See the articles CoN Tus io, 
EXTRAVASATION, CONTRA-FISSURE, 


Co , p 
The leſs time there is loſt the better be- 
fore the application of the trepan, but 
the operation itſelf muſt be conducted 
ſlowly and carefully; for it is extremely 


difficult, if not impoſſible, to take out a 
iece of the cranium by this inttrument 


without injuring the ſubjacent dura ma- 
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about to the north-eaſt z, and having run 


or artery ſpreads itſelf. 


ſymptoms. 


2 


ter, to which it is moſt intimately at- 


tached. For this reaſon Heiſter is in- 


duced to condemn the advice of thoſe 
Who direct to trepan the cranium imme- 
diately upon every ſlight diſorder of it: 


he therefore adviſes firſt to try the uſe of 


other remedies, both external and inter- 
nal, rather than immediately ſubject the 
. to the trepan, before it is abſo- 


utely neceſſary. In general, the place 
where the fiſſure appears will be the moſt 
convenient to apply the trepan, if no- 
thing indicates the contrary 3 but in frac- 


_ tures it will be proper to trepan a little 


below the injured part, that the extrava- 
ſated blood may be more eaſily diſ- 
charged. It muſt be next oblerved, 
that there are ſeveral places in the cra- 


nium which ought not to be in any caſe 


trepanned ; ſuch as, 1. upon the ſu- 
tures, eſpecially the ſagittal ſuture ; yet 
in caſes of urgent neceſſity, the trepan 
may be uſed upon the coronal -ſutures, 
and ſometimes upon the others. 2. It is 
equally dangerous to trepan the cranium 
in the middle of the os frontis, eſpecial! 

in that part which forms the fontanel.. 
3. The trepan muſt not be uſed upon any 
of the ſinuſes of the os frontis. 4. Nor 
ought it to be uſed where any large vein 
5. If the frac- 
tured part of the bone upon which you 
fix the trepan is looſe, or carious, you 


might then injure the brain by this in- 


ſtrument. 6. It will be improper to 


trepan in the lower parts, or baſis, of 


the cranium, which are inveſted with 
muſcles. 7. Laſtly, it will be improper 
to trepan upon the cruciform eminence of _ 
the os occipitale. Notwithſtanding theſe 
cautions, if a violent fracture could 


happen in or near theſe parts, you ſhould 


trepan as near them as poſſible; and if 
the fracture has paſſed acroſs the ſutures, 
you muſt trepan within a finger's breadth 
of the ſuture on each fide. Sometimes it 
is impoſhble to diſcover the particular 
part of the cranium which is injured, the 
patient-in the mean time being affected 
with the moſt dangerous and urgent 
In theſe caſes it will be ne- 
ceſſary to trepan firſt on the right fide, 
then on the left, afterwards upon the 
forchead, and laſtly upon the occiput, 
and ſo round till you meet with the ſeat 
of the diſorder. 
After having pitched upon the part to be 
trepanned, your next buſineſs is to ſhave 
the ſcalp, and make an inciſion through 
the integuments to lay bare the cranium, 
exrept 
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The inciſion of the integuments may be 
made in the form of a croſs, or of the 


letters X, V, or T, large enough to ad- 
mit the crown of the trepan upon the 


6 
bone. 


rated and elevated from the cranium, 
inſerting a large quantity of ſeraped Unt. 
Next a compreſs dipped in warm campho- 
rated ſpirit of wine muſt be applied and 
retained by the kerchief bandage, Then 
the patient is to be left, if the diſorder 
will permit, for a few hours, that the 


blood may be ſtopped before the trepan 


is applied. Among the apparatus, or 
inſtruments and dreſſings, Thich muſt 
be provided before the operation is en- 


tered upon, the firſt and Pal Wis the 
CCLXXXII, 


trepan with its crown, (p 
fig. . wade in the ſhape of a common 
gimblet with a handle turning round. 
The crown of this inſtrument, marked A, 
is joined to the lower part of the handle, 
B, by a ſcrew, ſo that it may be taken 
off and put on at pleaſure, or elſe that a 
crown of another ſize may be ſcrewed 
in its place, The trepan is diſtinguiſhed 
into male and female; in the firſt of 
which the crown is furniſhed with a ſharp 
point E, but when the ſaid point, or py- 
ramid, fig. 2. is taken out by the winch, 


fig. 3. the trepan is then termed female. 
Vou muſt allo be provided wi h a ſealpel 


of a particular make, with a round and 


flat head, as repreſented in fig. 4. which 
is denominated the lenticular ſcalpel; to 
which is added another inſtrument for 
gradually depreſſing the dura mater, of 


the ſhape repreſented in fig. c. There 
muſt be alſo a perforating inſtrument pro- 


vided; fig. 6. Which muſt be ſcreved 


into the cavity B of the handle, fig. 1. 
alſo a hair-bruſh and an elevatory. See 
the article ELEVATR T. | 

The apparatus of dreſſing and bandage, 
to be applied after the operation, conſiſts 
of a doſſil of lint, of an orbicular figure, 


which muſt be tied round the middle 


with a piece of thread about a ſpan long; 
there muſt be pledgits of lint for cover- 
ing the other dreſſings, and filling up 
the cavity of the cranium, &c. 

The apparatus being thus provided, in 


order to perform the operation with 


greater readineſs and exactneſs, the pa- 
tient muſt be diſpoſed in ſuch a conveni- 


ent poſture that the ſurgeon and aſſiſtants 
may have free acceſs to perform each 
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except it be done already by the wound. 


convenient manner upon a pillow, the 
ſurgeon takes the perforating trepan, 
fig. 6. and adapting it to the handle B. 
fig. 1. inſtead of. the crown A, fo that 
by turning round the handleD, he makes 
a full entrance, or aperture, with bis 
inſtrument, and then applies the male 


The wound may be..eplarged, 
and the hæmorrhage ſtopped, aftef the 
integuments and perioſteum are ſepa- 


the handle til 
with its ſpindle have made a circular en- 
trance deep enough in the cranium, and 
then he removes the ſpindle, and canti- 
nues his work with the crown of the tre- 
pan only as long as he ſees convenient; 

all the ſaw duſt being firſt bruſhed off 

from the cranium, and the teeth of his 


turns with the crown of 


1 


TRIER 


their : part. : Then the ; dreſſings bei 


removed the wound is to be cleanſed 3 
after which, the head being placed in a 


* 


- 


trepan, with a crown A, fig. 1. U 


the top of the handle CC the ſurgean 


| Hxes his left hand, upon which he places 


his chin or forehead, while, with. his 
right he 8 and carefully turns round 
the crown. of the trepan 


inſtrument, with the bruſhes. He now 
continues to ui: the trepan till the ſaw- 


. duſt becomes bloody, which denotes that 
he has penetrated the diploe :. however, 
_ he may not always meet with 
, becauſe in ſome ſkulls the diploe may be 
wanting in the part trepanned; but when 
the ſaw-duſt becomes bloody the inſtra- 
ment is to be laid aſide : and after waſh» 
ing away the blood with a ſponge dipt in 


is ſign, 


ſpirit of wine, he then ſcrews the eleya- 
tory, by two or three turns, into the 


ſmall aperture, in the middle of the tre- 
panned piece of the bone, and takes it 


out again, making two or three more 
his trepan: 
then he examines with a probe, whether 
the plates of the cranium are ſufficieatly 
ſawed through, which cannot, be better 
known, than by attending to the colour of 


the circular groove; for when that ap- 


rs blue or grey, it is a ſign; that you 
ae penetrated through the lower plate 


of the bone, ſo far as to render the dura 


mater almoſt conſpicuous through it 3 


but if the bony plate appears livid in one 
part of the circular groove, and white in 


another, it is a ſign that the trepan has 
not cut equally through, and therefore it 


muſt be inclined and preſſed a little har- 


der upon the whiteſt parts, moving 
round the handle till the ſaw: teeth of the 
crown have cut deep enough to make the 
round piece of the bone Jooſe or moveable. 
In that caſe it will not be convenient to 
cut totally through'the bone with the ſaw- 

teeth of the trepan, 2 


. Having 


i 


TRE 
Hiving thus extracted the round piece of 
the cranium, the blood uſually follows 
it: which being wiped off, the ſurgeon 
is to examine whether there be any frag- 


ments remaining to be extracted and 
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* 
TRE. 
into the handle B of fig. 1, in order to 
be turned round: A is its point: BB 
the wings, which ſcrape the bone while 


the inſtrument is turning about. See the 
article CARIES. | 


Jooſened ; for then you muſt ſmooth the TREPIDA TION, in medicine, the ſame 


rough parts about the lower margin of 
the aperture, by applying the Fla, 
g. 4. to prevent the dura mater from 
being pricked and injured by any of the 
"ſharp ſplinters; This done, the blood 
will more readily diſcharge itſelf, but to 
promote its exit zo may gently incline 
the patient's head to one fide, and another 
"tenderly preſſing the dura mater itſelf, 
either by the hand of the ſcalpel or the 
depreſſor, fig. 5, by which means the 

tient is no ſooner relieved from the 

eſfure of the extravaſated blood on his 


* 


brain, but he inſtantly begins to recover 


his ſenſes: the ſargeon ſhould then direct 
him to fetch a deep breath, or hold it 
— a ſtrain, like one that has a hard 


The dreſſings and deligation are to be 


made with a round pledgit of dry lint 


laid next the dura mater, with a thread 


- Faftened to it, and hanging out of the 
aperture, that it may be placed under, 
and drawn out from beneath, the crani- 
Hum; upon which pledgit is afterwards 
© poured ſome honey of roſes diluted with 
4 little ſpirit of wine: you then impoſe a 
like pledgit of lint, furniſhed with a 
ſtring with other doſſils, till the cavity is 
* "replete: and, in the next place, the cra- 
nium, and wound itſelf, 1s to be dreſſed 
with lint, ſpread with ſome digeſtive oint- 
ment, upon which add a ſquare com- 
preſs dipt in warm ſpirit of wine, and 


then ſecure the whole, without a plaſter, 
by the head bandage. In the ſubſequent | 


dreſſings, which muſt be repeated once 


or twice every day, you mult avoid fat 
See the article 


and oily applications. 
"WovunD. - 8 | | 

The wound being conſtantly attended, 
you will have an exfoliation of a thin 


late from the trepanned margin of the 
bones, uſually within forty or fifty days, 


which ought not to be pulled away by 
force. Fb | 

there will appear new fleſh and callus 
_ ſhooting up from the clean bone and 


dura mater; ſo as at length to fill up the 


whole cavity. | 
That inſtrument called the exfoliating- 
trepan, is ſometimes uſed to pare away 
a carious part in a bone. It is repreſented 
in fig. 7, and when uſed is to be ſcrewed 
* 


e exfoliation being obtained, 


with tremor. See the article TREMOR, 


'TREPIDATION, in the antient aſtro- 


nomy, denotes what they called a libra- 
tion of the eighth ſphere, or a motion 
which the ptolemaic ſyſtem attributed to 
the firmament, to account for certain 
almoſt. inſenſible changes and motions 
obſerved in the axis of the world, by 
means whereof the latitudes of the fixed 
| ſtars come to be gradually changed, and 
the ecliptic ſeems to approach reciprocally 
firſt towards one pole, then towards the 
other. This motion is called the motion 
of the firſt libration. See LIERAT ION 
and TITUBATION, 


TRESPASS, in law, ſignifies any tranſ- 


greſſion of the law, under treaſon, felo- 
ny, or miſpriſion of either; but it is 
moſt commonly uſed for any wrong or 
damage that is done by one private per- 
ſon to another, or to the king in his fo- 
F | | 
In this ſenſe, treſpaſs is of two ſorts : 
| treſpaſs general, which is called treſpaſs 
Li et armis; and treſpaſs ſpecial,, or 
treſpaſs upon the caſe. Treſpaſſes againſt 
a man's perſon are ſuch as theſe, vig. 
threatning to hurt him, on aſſaulting or 


| ſetting one to beat him; a battery, which 


is an actual beating or maiming a man 
ſo that he loſe the uſe of his limbs; an 
unlawful impriſonment of another, or 


illegally reſtraining him of his liberty, 


Sc. See ASSAULT, BATTERY, Sc. 
Treſpaſſes committed againſt a man's 
property may be in ſeveral ways, as 


or his houſe and goods, &c. or againſt 
his lands, by carrying away the (deeds, 
or other ances, concerning the ſame ; 
cutting trees, or . damaging the graſs 
therein. An action of treſpaſs, vi et 
armis, lies for a perſon who has the 
poſſeſſion of goods, or of a houſe, or 
land, if he be diſturbed in his poſſeſſion, 
for this reaſon, that ſuch diſturbance, 
| beſides the private damage, is alſo 


law, he is liable to be fined and im- 
riſoned. The difference between this 
ation and treſpaſs on the caſe is, that 
the one lies where the original act was a 
wrong in itſelf, and the other where it is 


conſequential 


againſt his wife, children, or ſervants, 


a breach of the peace; and in caſe 
the defendant be convicted at common 


conſequential to a lawful act. A de- 
fendant in treſpaſs ſhall in no caſe be ex- 


cuſed, unleſs it be upon an unavoidable 
neceſſity ;_ therefore, where there is only 


à force in law, as if a perſon enters into 


another's land, he muſt be requeſted to go 
out before hands are laid on him, but it 
is otherwiſe when there is an actual force 
committed. The defendant in treſpaſs 


can, by his plea, put the plaintiff to a 


new aſſignment of the place where, &c. 
TRESPASSER, denotes a perſon that 
commits a treſpaſs againſt another, in 
reſpe& of whom it is held, that though 
the law permits a perſon to enter a ta- 
vern, and a landlord to diſtrain on 
lands, Cc. yet if he abuſes this liberty 
by committing any treſpaſs, he will be 
judged a treſpaſſer ab initio. 5 
TRESSURE, in heraldry, a diminutive 
of an orle, uſually held to be half the 
breadth thereof. See it repreſented in 
plate CCLXXXVIII. fig. 2. 
TRET, in commerce, an allowance made 
for the waſte, or the dirt, that may be 
mixed with any commodity, which is 


always four pounds in every one hundred 


and four pounds weight. See TARE. 
TREVES, or TRIERs. See TRIERS. 
TTREVI, a town of Italy, in the pope's 
territory and province of Umbria, ſitu · 
ated twenty-three miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Perugia. 1 
TREVIGIO, or TRxEVISsOo, a city of 
Italy, in the territory of Venice, capital 
of the province of Trevigiano, ſituated 
fifteen miles north-weſt of Venice. 
TREVOUX, a town of France, in the 
province of Burgundy, and territory of 
Bourghen-Breſſe, ſituated on the river 
Saone, twenty-three miles ſouth-weſt of 
Bourg. 5 | 
TREWIA, in botany, a genus of the po- 
lyandria-monogynia claſs of plants, hav- 
ing no corolla beſides the cup : the fruit 
is a turbinated, triquetrous, coronated, 
trilocular, trivalvar capſule: the ſeed is 
ſingle, convex on one lde, and angular 
2 the other. See plate CCLXXXV. 
> 2. 
ob REZZO, a town of Italy, in the dutchy 


of Milan, ſituated on the river Adda, 


fifteen miles north-eaſt of Milan, 
TRIA PRIMA, among chemiſts, the three 

hypoſtatical principles, viz. ſalt, ſul- 

phur, and mercury ; of which they hold 


all bodies to be primarily made, and in- 


2 which they ate all held reſolvable by 
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TRIAL, in law, the examination of 2 


AIR Ar 


cauſe, civil or criminal, according to the 


| laws of the land, before a proper judge : 


or, it is the manner and order obſerved in 
the hearing and determining of cauſes, 
There are divers kinds of trials; as 
thoſe of matters of fact, which muſt be 
tried by a Jury 3 matters of law, which 
are only triable by the courts; and mat- 
ters of record, which are to be tried by 
the records themſelves, The moſt gene-. 


ral rule has been, that the jurymen on a 


trial ſhall be choſen out of that town or 
R Sc. in which the matter of 
act is alledged, or the neareſt thereto, 
for the better cognizance of the matter, 
and not to leave things to be tried in fo- 
reign countries, where the jury are 
ſtrangers to the whole matter. Where 
any trial is for murder, it muſt be 
in the county wherein the fact was 
committed; but if the aſſault be in one 
county, and the perſon aſſaulted happens 
to die in another county, the indiftment 


may be found by a jury of the county 


where the party died : .and by_ ſpecial 
commiſſion, when a perſon is indicted in 
one county he may be tried in another. 
In all criminal caſes the cuſtom is to aſk 
the priſoner how he will be tried, which 
was formerly a very ſignificant queſtion, 
though it is not ſo now, becauſe anti- 
ently there were trials by combat, by or- 
deal, and by jury; and when the pri- 
ſoner anſwered, by God and his country, 
it-appeared he made choice to be tried by 


a jury; which is the only way now uſed 


for the trial of criminals. See the arti- 
cles COMBAT, MURDER, &c, 

The method of proceeding in criminal 
caſes is this: firſt the bill of indi&ment 
againſt the offender is prepared, and the 
proſecutor and his witneſſes attend on the 
grand- jury therewith, and there give in 
their evidence; which being done, the 
grand inqueſt either find the bill of in- 
dictment, or bring it in ignoramus; and 
if the bill be found, the priſoner is 
brought to the bar of the court, and tlie 
clerk of the arraignment calling him by 
his name, defires him to hold up his 
hand, ſaying,. ** Thou art inditted by. 
the name of — —, for ſuch a.telony, 
Sc. (letting forth the crime laid in the 
indictment) How ſayeſt thou, art thou 
guilty of this felony whereof thou art in- 
dicted, or not guilty ?”” To which the 
priſoner 2 . OE, Not guilty,” the 


clerk ſays, “ Culprit, how wilt thou be 


tried?“ 


TH 
tried?“ whereupon the defendant an- 
fers, By God and my country ;” 

which plea of the priſoner the clerk re- 
eords, and then the panel of the petty- 
jury is called over. See IGNORAmus, 
CULPRIT, JuRY, Sc. « Sha, 
ment is read over to them, , and they are 
charged, the evidences on both Lies, 
for and againſt the priſoner, are called, 
'fworn, and examined in open court; 
after which the jury bring in their verdict; 
.and if they find the priſoner guilty, their 
verdi& is recorded, and the priſoner is 
taken from the bar: but if they bring 
bim in not guilty, the priſoner is bid to 
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After the jury are ſworn, and the indiẽt- 


. | 
order; comprehending all ſuch plants ag 
have hermaphrodite flowers, with three 
ſtamina, or male parts, in each; whence 
the name. | ; 

To this claſs belong the tamarind; vale- 
rian, ſaffron, gladiol, iris, Sc. See 
the article TAMARIND, &. 


TRIANGLE, in geometry, a figure of 
| Nee ſides and three angles. FW 


Triangles are either plane or ſpherical. 
A plane triangle is contained under 


three right lines; and a ſpherical one is 


a triangle contained under three arches 
of great circles of the ſphere. See the 
article SPHERE. 


Triangles are denominated, from their 


fall down on his knees, Cc. On the 
Priſoners being brought in guilty, pro- 
clamation is made for all 1 NE keep 
filence, upon which the priſoner is again 
* brought to the bar, and the verdict re- 
peated; after which ſentence is paſſed 
on him, and an order, or warrant, is 


angles, right, obtuſe, and acute. Aright- 
angled triangle is that which has one 
right angle, as ABC, pl. CCLXXXIII. 
fig. 1. n® 1. An obtuſe-angled trian- 
gle is ſuch as has one obtuſe angle; as 
DEF; ibid. nꝰ 2. And an acute- angled 
triangle is that which has all its angles 


made for his execution. See the articles 
' FELONY, WaRRANT, Cc. | 

The methods of trial, in our civil courts, 
are as follows: wiz. The declaration is 
* farſt drawn for the plaintiff, and when 
the appearance of the defendant is en- 
tered, it has been uſual to deliver it with 
an imparlance to the defendant's attor- 
" ney ; and the term following rule is to 


de given with the ſecondary for the de- 


fendant to plead by ſuch a d y, or elſe 
the plaintiff is to have judgment: and the 
defendant having pleaded, a copy of 
| the iſſue is made by the plaintiff, and 
delivered to the defendant's attorney, at 
the ſame time giving him notice of the 
trial; in order to which the wenire fa- 


cias muſt be taken out and returned by 


the ſheriff and likewiſe the habeas cor- 
Pora, or diſtringas, to bring in the jury; 
on which the record is made up, and the 
parties proceed to trial by their council 
and witneſſes, and the jury give in their 
verdict, Sc. But in cale the defendant 
neglects to plead, and ſuffers it to go by 
A anlt, on entering ſuch a judgment, a 
writ of inquiry of damages is awarded 
returnable next term ; notice of the exe- 
cution whereof the defendant's attorney 
is to have, and which being executed, 
and the damages inſerted in a ſchedule 
annexed to the writ, a rule is given 
thereon, and colts are taxed by the pro- 
thonotary, &c. See the articles DECLa- 
RATION, IMPARLANCE, Sc. 
TRIANDRIA, in the linnæan ſyſtem of 

| botany, a cla(s of plants, the third in 

6 


acute; as ghz, GHI, ibid. no 3 and 
4. See the a:ticle ANGLE. 

And here it may not be improper to ex- 
plain other diſtinctions of triangles. 


Any triangle that is not right-angled, is 


called oblique - angled, or amblygonial. 
An equilateral-triangle is that which has 
all its ſides equal; as ghz, ibid. no z. 
An iſoſceles- triangle is one that has on] 

two ſides equal; as G HI, ibid. no 4. 
And a ſcalenous- triangle is one that has 


no two ſides equal; as DEF, ibid. 


n? 2, 
In every triangle the fines of the ſides are 


| Proportional to the lines of the oppoſite 


angles; alſo the ſine of all the three an- 
gles 1s equal to two right ones; and the 
external angle, made by any ſide pro- 
duced, 1s equal to the ſum of the two in- 
ternal and oppoſite angles: thus LeE D, 
(ibid. ng 2.) = LEFD+FDE. Tri- 
angles on the ſame baſe, and having the 
tame height, or place, between the tame 
parallels, are equal: alſo triangles on 
equal baſes, and between the ſame pa- 


rallels, are equal. If a perpendicular be 
let fall upon the bate of an oblique- 


angled triangle, the difference of the 
ſquares of the ſides 1s equal to the double- 


rectangle under the baſe, and the diftance 


of the perpendicular from the middle of 
the baſe. The fide of an equilateral- tri- 
angle, inſcribed in a circle, is m power 
triple of the radius. The ſides of a tri- 


angle are cut proportionably, by a line 
drawn parallel to its baſe. A whole ti1- 
angle is to a triangle cnt off by a right 

| 1 line 


TRI 
line drawn parallel to the baſe, as the 
rectangle under the cut ſides is to the 


rectangle of the two other ſides. In a 
right - angled triangle, a line drawn 


from the right- angle at the top, perpen- 
dicular to the hypothenuſe, divides the 


triangle into two other right angled tri- 
angles, which are ſimilar to the firſt tri- 
angle, and to one another. In every 
right angled triangle, the ſquare of the 
hypothenuſe is equal to the ſum of the 
ſquares of the other two ſides; that is, 
AC! (ibid. hy 1.) AB TBC. 
If any angle of a triangle be biſſected, 
the biſſecting - line will divide the oppo- 


ſite ſide in the ſame proportion as the 


legs of the angle are to one another. 
Every triangle is one half of a parallelo- 
gram of the ſame baſe and height. 
he area of any triangle may be had by 
adding all the three ſides together, and 
taking half the ſum, and from that half 
ſum ſubtracting each ſide ſeverally, and 


multiplying that half ſum and the re- 
mainder continually into one another, 
and extracting the ſquare root of the 


product. 
For the ſolving the ſeveral caſes of plane 
and ſpherical triangles, ſee the article 
TRIGONOMETRY. | 
TRIANGULAR Compaſſes, are ſuch as 
have three legs, or feet, whereby to take 
off any triangle at once; much uſed in 
the conſtruction of maps, globes, Fe. 
TRIANGULAR Numbers, are a kind of po- 
lygonal numbers, being the ſums of 
arithmetical progreſſions, the difference of 
| whoſe terms is x. BME 
Thus of arithmetical progreſſion, 1234 5 6, 
are formed triangular numbers 13 6 10 15 21. 
TRIANGULAR Canon, the tables of artifi- 
clal fines, tangents, ſecants, Oc. 
[TRIANGULAR Quadrant, is a ſector fur- 
niſhed with a looſe piece, whereby to 
. make it an equilateral triangle. 
The calendar is graduated thereon, with 
the ſun's place, declination, and other 
uleſul lines; and by the help of a ſtring 


and a plummet, and the diviſions gradu- 


ated on the loofe piece, it may be made 
to ſerve for a quadrant. 


TRIANGULARIS, in anatomy, a name 


given to two muſcles of the lips, which 
ariſe each from the lateral and under part 
of the lower jaw; from whence they 
; aſcend obliquely to the angle of the orbi- 
cularis. * | | 
There is alſo a muſcle of the breaſt 
called triangularis ſterni, waich riſes 
. : | 
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from the lower and interior part of the 
| ſternum, and is inſerted on each ſide into 
the cartilages of the fourth, fifth, ſixth, 
and ſeventh true ribs: it is one of the 
conſtriftor or depreſſor muſcles of the 
breaſt. 25 
One of the dilatator muſcles of the ure- 
thra is alſo called triangularis from its 
figure : it riſes from the anterior part of 
the ſphincter of the anus, and is inſerted 
into the poſterior and lower parts of the 
accelerators, or elſe into the bulb of the 
urethra. 
TRIAR II, in the roman militia, a kind 
of infantry armed with a pike, a ſhield, 
a helmet, and a cuiraſs; thus called be- 
cauſe they made the third line of battle. 
TRIAS HARMONICA, or the harmonical 
TRIAD, in mulic, a compound of three 
radical ſounds, heard all together, two 
whereof are a fifth and third above the 
other, which is a fundamental. 
TRIBE, tribus, in antiquity, a certain 
quantity or number of perſons, when à 
diviſion is made of a city or people into 
quarters or diſtricts. ; 
The tribes of antient Rome bore a great 
reſemblance to our wards. See the ar- 
ticle WaRD. ny 
TRIBRACHLYS, in antient poetry, a foot 
conſiſting of three ſyllables, and thoſe all 
ſhort; as melius. 
TRIBULASTRUM, a plant otherwiſe 
called neurada. See NEUKADA. 
TRIBULOIDES, in botany, the ſame 
- with trapa. See TRAPA. 
TRIBULUS, CaLTROP, in botany, a 
genus of the decandriaemonogynia claſs 
of plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of 
five oblong, obtuſe, and patent petals ; 
its fruits of a roundiſh figure and acu- 
leated, being compoled of five capſules, 
gibbous on one fide, and armed with 
three or four points on the other, angu- 
lated and convergent ; and containing 
numerous ſeed , turbinated and oblong. 
TRIBUNAL, in general, denotes the eat 
of a judge, called in our courts bench. 
See the article BENCH. 
Tbe word is latin, and takes its origin 
from the ſeat where the' tribune of the 
roman people was placed to adminiſter 
jnttice. 5 
The name tribunal was alſo given to the 
place from whence the people of antient 


Rome were harangued. . 

TRIBUNE, tribunus plebis, among the 

antient Romans, a magiſtrate choſen out 

of the 3 to protect them againſt 
18 
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che oppreſſions of a great, and to de- 
fend the liberty o 


the people againſt the 
attempts of the ſenate and conſuls. 

The tribunes of the people were firſt 
eſtabliſhed in the year of Rome 259. 


The firſt deſign of the creation was to . 0 
_ ſhelter the people from the cruelty of TRICHECUS, or THRICHECHUS. See the 
ulurers, and to engage them to quit the #2 

. Aventine mount, whither they had re- 


tired in diſpleaſure. 


125 number, at firſt, was but two; 


But the next year, under the conſulate of 


A. Poſthumus Aruncius and Caſſius Viſ- 
bellinus, there were three more added; 


and this number of five was afterwards 


"Increaſed, by L. Trebonius, to ten. The 


appellation, tribune, was given them, by 
reaſon they were at firſt choſen out of 
the tribunes of the army. 

ilitary TRIBUNE, tribunus militum, or 
militaris, an officer in the Roman army, 
who commanded in chief over a body of 


forces, particularly the diviſion of a le- 


gion, much the ſame with our colonel, 


or the french meſtre de camp. | 
TRIBUNE was alſo an appellation given 
to various other officers ;' as the. tribuni 


Zrarii, tribunes of the treaſury. Tri- 


bune of the celeres, the officer who com- 
manded them. Tribuni fabricarum, thoſe 


who had the direction of the making of 
arms. Tribuni marinorum, tribuni-no- 
lanorum, tribuni voluptatum, mentioned 
in the Theodoſian Code, as intendants 
of the public ſhews, and other diverſions. 
The title of tribune, tribunus, was alſo 
given to the chief of each tribe. 


'FRIBUT ARY, #ributarius, one who pays 
tribute to another, in order te live in 


peace with him, or ſhare in his pro- 


tection. 
TRIBUTE, tributum, a tax or impoſt 


which one prince or ſtate is obliged to pay 
to another as a token of dependence, -or 
in virtue of a treaty, and as. a purchaſe 
of peace. Wh e 


The Romans made all the nations they 


fubdued pay them tribute. Mahomet 
laid it down as a fundamental of all his 


law, that all the world fhould pay him 


tribute. In the ſtates of the grand ſergnior 


chriſtian children are taken by way of 


tribute. See the article AGEMOGLANs, 
Tribute is ſometimes alſo uſed for a per- 
ſonal contribution, which princes lay 
upon their ſubjets, by way of poll- 
money. * 9 | 


'FRICEPS, in anatomy, the abductor- 


muſcle of the thigh, having chree heads, 


[ 3206 
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and as many inſertions: the firſt and 
ſecond heads of this muſcle ariſe from 
the os pubis, near the ſynchondroſis; the 
third, from the tubercle of the iſebium; 


and it is inſerted into the whole ſpine of 
the os femoris. C 


[ 


article T'yRICHECHVs:" | | 


TRICHERIÆE, a genus of foſſils, natu- 
rally and eſfſentially- fimple, not'inflam - 
mahle nor ſoluble in water; being fibroſe 
bodies, not elaſtic, and compoſed of 


＋ 


ſtraight and continuous filaments. See 
the artiole FIE AIX. 
To this genus belongs the gypſum ſtri- 
cies. See the article GYPSUM. © * 
RICHIASIS, in ſurgery,” an inverfion 
of the eye: lids, whereby the eyelaſhes 
hurt the eyes. Fr wii: TO NETS 
According to Heiſter, this diſorder is 
very difficultly remedied ;'fince'it is hardly 
poſlible to remove' it, ſo as to prevent its 
returning, without extirpating the of- 
fending hairs; and if theſe 'be cut off 


atum of authors, with ſeverali6ther pe- | 


cloſe, it will be to no purpoſe, becauſe - 


the rigid ſtumps of the hairs will irritate 
the eye even worſe than the whole hairs 
did before. It is a very nice operation 
alone that can make à cure; here the 
hairs muſt be pulled up fingly by the foots, 
and the places of their inſertion fingly 
cauterized with a hot broad pointed 
needle; but this the patient will ſeldom 


ſubmit to, and the only remaining method 


of ſpĩrit o 
fied ſpirit of wine, by which means Hey . 


then, is to fill up the ſinus's out of which 
they were extracted with the lapis in- 
fernalis. But in this the 13 care 
muſt be taken, that no part of that 'ap- 
plication get into the eye. The "eaſieſt 
method is the touching the cavities, out 
of which the haits have been pulled bp, 
with a penci]-braſh' dipped in a Wirth 
. armoniac and highly rec̃ti- 


will cloſe up, and no more hairs wi 


T 


* 


grow Women”: or 
ICHOMANES, in botany, à genus of 
the cryptogamia claſs of plants, in which 
there appears a turbinated erect calyx, 


ſtanding ſingly on the very margin of 
the heat, and a ſetaceous ſtyle terminating 


the capſule. | 
Trichomanes, or engliſh black maiden- 
hair, is recommended in diferders of the 
breaſt, proceeding from a thickneſs and 
acrimony of the juices ; being uſually 
directed in infuſion, or''decottion, With 
the addition of a little liquorice: a ſyfup 

made 


4 


* 
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müde of it ft ven ntly ſu fu lies ihe 3 

of that made from tlie adiantum verum. 
See the article Abi ANTUM. : 

TRICHOSANTHES, in botiny, a a genug 

of the mouoecia- *ſpuenifia claſs of plants, 

th- ' corolla of Which is monopetalous, 


divided into five ſeginents, and is ciliated; 


the ſtamina are three very tort filaments: 


+, 94% 


ina of 


T Ee rebels in W 10 oth 


of ; the idynamig-g ymnoſper mia clais of 
plant 5. fink 19385 . and 
falcated ring 
extremely long filaments ; ; and four 
roundiſh ſeeds are contained in the 


TRIEUS] IDES - LVE; in h 
me given to the mitral valves, pe) 
at the ſunctüre of the, right auricle an 

ventricle of the heart. op . k 
TRIDAX,. in , botany, us of; the 
High: polka ee de of 
plants, with a radi ted wer and the 
er zel maphtodite ones of. the dic 
monope alous, and funnel- aſhioned ? 
ſeeds are winged with down, and con- 
taĩned ĩn the cu 

TRIDENT, . nr attribute of Ney 
e, being A ou, of  ſceptre which 7. 

70 nters ad pt 195 the hands of 
that god, in | wort of a ſpear, ar fork. 
hr Rae "teeth ; ,w hence the word. 

Täfbgür, among athematicians, is uſed 
for'a Kind of Tprrabslz, b by. Which Des 
Cartes vonſtru ed equations of hx di- 
menſions, 

TRIEMIMERtS; a kind of cafura” in 
latin verſe, wherein after the firſt foot of 
the verſe there 5 9900 an. odd ſyllable, 
which helps to m ake bid the next foot. 

TRIENNIAL, an epith et applied chiefly 
to ele or employments which laſt for 
three years. 

TRIENS, in antiquity, 2 copper money 
of the value of one-third of an as, whic 
on, one fide bore a Janus's head, and on 


* * * 


the other : a water-rat. 


This Was the piece of money uſed to be | 


put in the mouths of ihe deceaſed to pay 

Charon his fare, for their paſſage into 
another life. 

TRIEN TALIS, in botany, a genus of 
the heptandrig:monogynia claſs of plants, 
with A ſtellated monopetalous, flower ; ; its 
fruit is a dry, globole, and unilgcular 


berry containing a jew angulated ſeeds. 


TRIERS, r TREvEs, the capital of the 
cabal of Triers, in G), ſitu 


the ſtamina are foyr 


330 J 7 1 1 ws 


ated on W's river Moſelle, tx miles 
ſouth af hola A 
north lat. 49 55%. 
TRIESTE, a port- town of Ittria,/fituated 
on the gulph of Venice, OY miles north» 


eaſt of that city. Ts 19 10 
TRISOLTUM, TREFOIL, in botany, See 


Na TREFOLL 3 

TRIG in NIE! denotes A ki off 
carr, or chariot, drawn by three hor 
whence the name. 

TRIGAMY,, 3. third marriage, or or Ee 
ſtate of a perſon who has been A 
three times. See MARRIAGE. 5 

TRIGLA, in ichthyology, a genus af 


rigii, the characters of which, Accor, 
to Artedj, are theſe,: he branchioſtegę 
membrane contains gin) bones; the 


head is very decliviaus, from the ha 


the « end of the ſnout, and is large Bend Y 


leate , ml as it; were ſquare z 
is the broadeſt part. ab s the fiſh; it 7 
grows, gradually, 1 narrower, till, it ends 

a very ſmall tail in many of the ſpe- 
cies, of this fich, there are do or three 
alpen appendices growing under the 
pectoral fins; the eyes ſtand on the top 
of the head, and are covered with a ſkin, ; 
there are two back fins, the firſt of which | 
is c z the ly 16 fins in ſome of 


LT gau are very 4 ade 72 h 11 
| nus ec 8 the mullet, 
Arnd piſcis, tub-fifh, . gurnard, &c. 
by the article MULLET, Goc. 
T IGLOCHIN,, in, botany, a genus 
graſſes, belonging to, the hexandria-tti- 
Oiia claſs of plant, the flower of which 
conſiſts of three qval, concave, and ob- 
2 petals; and its fruit is an oblong 
apſule” of an oval figure, with three 
cells, in each of which is a ſingle oblong © 


ene in architekture, 2 ſort, of 
ornaments repeated at equal intervals in 
the doric freeze. Ses Doklc and FREEZE. 
Each triglyph conſiſts of two entire 
gutters, or channels, cut to a right angle, 
called glyphes, and ſeparated by three 
interſtices, called, by. Vitruvius, mora, 
from each other, as well; as from two 
other half cliannels which are at * 
ſides. 


bs be ordinary, x proportion of wiglypha i is * 


| a a module. broad, and one and a 
hal high, But this e 0 Mes le 


ati 


I 


* 


Ky eaſt long. 69 10% 


— 


fiſhes, of the order of the acanthopte- 


'TRIGONELLA, in botany, 


To R 1. 5 


| 1 R 1 


commodate the proportion o his triglyphs from which; and. what has been ſail 


to that of the intercolumns. 


TRIGON, ., a triangle. See the 


. >; 
In aſtrology, trigon denotes the ſame with © 
a ch. 

1 a genus of the 
diadelpbia- decandria claſs of plants, with * 
A papilionaceous tetrapetalous flower: the oy 
fruit is an oblong, oval pod, of a com- 
preſſed figure, and containing ſeveral 
roundiſh leeds. 1 ne | 


TRIGONOMETRY, that part of geo: 


« 


metry, which teaches. how' to meaſure 
the ſides and angles of triangles. See 
JW ITE 
'Trigonometry is either plane or ſpherical, 


_ according as the triangles are plane or 


ſpherical ; 


of each, whereof we ſhall treat 
in order. ; & Gi \ 14 


* 


Plan? TRIGONOMETRY, or that which 


teaches the 'menſuration of plane-tri- 
angles, is commonly divided into re&- 
angular and oblique-angular. 
I. And firſt of reQangular plane trige- 
nometry: if in any right-angled triangle, 
"A BC (plate CCLXXXIII. fig. 2.n* 1.) 
the hypothenuſe be made the radius, and 
with that a circle be deſeribed on the one 
end, A, as a center; then, it is plain, 
that BC will be the fine of the angle 
BAC; and if with: the fame diſtance, 


and on the end B as a center, a-cirge be 


deſtribed it is plain that A C will be the 
"fine of the angle ABC; therefore, in 
general, if the hypothenule of a right an- 
led triangle be made the radius, the two 
eg; wil be the ſines of their oppoſite 


angles. See SIE, Rabius, SS. 

Again, if in a right angled triangle 
DEF (ibid. 192.) one of the legs, as 
DF, be made the radius, and on the ex- 


tremity D (at one of the oblique angles, 


Viz. that which is formed by the hypo- 
thenuſe and the leg made radius) as a 
center, a circle be deſcribed; it is plain 
that the other leg, EF, will be the tan- 


9 gent of the angle at D, and the hy pothe- 


nuſe DE will be the ſecant of the ſame 


angle. The ſame way, making the leg 


EF the radius, and on the center E de- 


ſeribing a circle, the other leg DF will 


| become the tangent of the angle at E, and 
the hy pothenuſe DE the ſecant of the 
ſame. Sce TANGENT and SECANT. 
The chord, ſine, tangent, Sc. of any 
arch, or angle, in one circle, is propor- 
tionable to the chord, ſine, tangent, &c. 


ol the ſame arch in any other cirele ; 


1 * #4 


belles. 10 71 
Caſe I. The angles, and one of the legs, 
: 75 * 1 triangle be given, ta 


paxts with AB. 


meet BC in C, and fo conſtitut 


131 


ahoye, the ſolutions of the ſeveral caſes 


of rectangular trigonometry naturally 
follow. See CHORD, ARCH, Se. 
Since ern conſiſts in determin- 
ivg angles and ſides from others given, 
there ariſes various caſes; which being 
ſeven in rectangular- trigonometry, are as 


find the other leg 
Example, In the triangle ABC (ibid. 
ne 3.) right-angled at B, ſuppoſe the leg 
AB = 86 equal parts; as Fee. yards, 
miles, Sc. and the angle A = 330 40; 
required the other leg BC, in the ſame 


1.  Geometrically : , Draw, AB = $6, 
from any line of equal parts; upon the 
point B, ere the perpendicylar BC; 
and, laſtly, from the point A, draw 
the line AC, making with A B an angle 
of 33 40; and that line produced wi 
| | | the tri- 
angle. The length of BC may be found 
by taking it in Four A ba and ap- 
plying it to the ſame line of equal parts 
that AB Was taken from. . n 
2. By calculation: Firſt, by making the 
hypothenuſe AC radius, the other two legs 
will, be the fines of their oppoſite angles, 
wiz. AB the fine of C, and CB the fine 
of A. Now fince the ſine, tangent, Cc. 
of any arch in one circle is proportion- 
able to the fine, tangent, Sc. of t 
fame arch in any other circle, it is plain 
the fires of the angles A and C in the 
. cixcle deſcribed by the radius 2 C, muſt 
| propertionn! to the fine of the ſame 
arches or angles, in the circle, that the 
(Fable, of ati ines, Wc: was 1 
lated for z ſo the proportion for find- 
W 
i. e. As the ſine of the angle C in the 
tables, is to the length of AB (or fine of 
C in the circle whole radius is A C) ſo is 
the fine of the angle A in the tables, to 
the length of B C (or fine of the ſame 
angle in the circle whoſe radius is AC). 
Now the angle A being 339, 4o', the 


8 


angle C muſt be 56 20'; therefore look - 


ing in the table of artificial ſines, &c. for 

the ſines of the two angles, and in the 
table of logarithms for the fogarithm of 

36 the given leg, we ſhall find by pro- 
ceeding according to the foregoing pro- 
B C, is 

$728 3 


— . 


* 


hn 3 
. — 


>> 3 


Sa a — 5 
22 „0 —— 
— HOY 


20 


SS 


T.K I 


87. 283 and the operation will ſtand as 
follows 20174 55 Fo 1! EEE 
1.93450 ᷣ AB 36 
9.24380 8, A 33%, 400 
3267890. + ; - 
ine 8, C se, 20 
1.75803 7 wy: 3 | 
ondly, Making A B the-radius, it is 
ih. RC, the — required, will be the 
tangent of . angle A, and ſo the 
roportion for 
made the radius, will be: 
| R: T, A:: AB: BC * 
7. e. as the radius in the tables, is to the 
tangent of the angle A in the ſame, ſo 
the length of B A, or radius in the 
ſcheme, to the length of B C or tangent 
of A in the ſcheme ; therefore looking in 
the tables for the parts given in the fore 
oing proportion, and proceeding with 
them according to that rule, we ſh ll 
find B C to be 57.28 as before, and the 
operation will be as · follows: 


9782332 I, A 33% 40 
ie e 
11.75802 


10. 0οẽj Rad. go? 
© 175802 BC 37.28 1 
Laſtly, by making BC, the leg required, 
the radius, it is plain that A B will be the 
tangent of C, aũd the proportion for find- 
ing B C will be as fo flows: 
a en 
i. e. as the tangent of C 569, 20“ 10. 17648 
is to Tadius 


Yo"! . - X0-0050p 
bo is the length of AB 86 1.93450 
i 232 2 
; Fe ' "11493450 : 
10. 17648 


to the length of BC 57.28 1.75802 
Caſe II. Tue angles and one of the legs 
given, to find the hypothenuſd. 
Example: In the triangle AB C, (ibid. 


n 4.) ſuppoſe AB 124, and the angle 


A 34, 200; conſequently the angle C 
55”, 40“ required the hypothenuſe A C, 
in the ſame parts with AB. © 

1. Geometrically ; this caſe is conſtruct- 
ed after the ſame manner with the for- 
mer; and the hypothenuſe, A C, is 
found, by taking its length in your 
compaſſes, and applying that to the fame 


line of equal parts from which A B was 


taken. 


2. By calculation : firſt, making AC 

#he radius, we ſhall have the following 

proportion for finding A C, ix. 
8, C; R:: AB: AC. 


3209.0 


nding BC, when A B is 


equal to 369, 250; then take A 2 
la 


TRI 
i. e. as the ſine of C 552 40 9.9 1686 
is to radius go? 10. 00000 


ſo is AB 124 2.09342 
e 1 217656 
Secondly, making A B the radius, we 


have this proportion, ix. 
R: ſec. Ar: AB; AC. | 
i. e. as the radius 90 10.00000 
to the ſecant of A 34 20 10.083314 
fo is A G 124 2.09343 
to A C - 2.17656 


150.2 


This may alſo be done, without the h 


of the ſecants; for ſince R: ſec. 2 


Co- 8. : R; therefore, the former pro- 


portion will become, 
CoS, AN; AB AQ! 
i. e. as the co. ſine of A 34, 20 9.91636 
is to the radius 90 o. oo 
ſo id AB 4e n 124 43,0930 
to AC 180.2 21786586 
Thirdly, Making B C the radius, we 
have the following proportion, Ing. 
T. C: See. Ci: AAM ‚²KRau ren 


i. e. as the tangent of C 55% 40 10116 655 


is to ſec. O 355% 40 10.2487 
ſo is AB 4 He 124 2.0934 
to AQ: 2. 


130.2 2.17656 
This likewiſe maybe done without the help 
of ſecants; for ſince T, : Sec. :: 8, : R 
therefore the former analogy will be re- 
duced to this, Vi. 15 
n SENS| 0-H 

where no ſecants do appear, and it co- 
incides with that in the firſt ſuppoſition 
of this caſe, ſo we ſhall not repeat the 
operation. ; e 


Caſe III. The angles and hypothenuſe 


iven, to find either of the legs. 2 
Example: In the triangle AB C, (ibis. 
n? 4.) ſuppoſe the hypothenuſe A C = 


146, and the angle A = 36® 25”; con- 


ſequently the angle C = 53? 35% re- 


quired the leg A B. 


* 


1. Geometrically: draw the line A B 
at pleaſure, and make the angle BAC 


to 146 from any line equal parts; 
from the 


ſtl 
point C, let fall the 2 


dicular CB, on the line AB. So the 


the triangle is conſtæucted, and AB may 
be meaſured from the line of equal parts. 
2. By calculation: firſt, making AC 
the radius, we ſhall have the following 
proportion, viz. 117 
R: 8, C:: AC: AB, 1 


i. e. As radius © go? 10.00000 
to the ſine of C $3? 35! | 9.90565 
ſo is A 146 2.16435 
to AB | 117.5 2.07000 


Secondly, | 


— 
* ·˙ ² , — OR IT Ty 
. — 
- 


— — [Rn « — — — — 
N : 
r — Tf I TI — — 0 Tora Y 
, : * 
0 * 
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2 


* 


| 16 AB. 3 r 


Ezample: 


N R I. 
: making A h the radius, ve 
wn allowing . Ys MX 


1. 4. The hs 2 A 36 25 10%09435 


22 . 90 10. oo 

14146 216435 
— 175.5. . 2,07000 
This, may allo be gone, without the help 


of ſecants 3\ for-fa nce fox."; R::Ri Co. 


S, the former proportion may be n 
80 this, . 

R.: ,Co-S, A:: Ac AB, 
which is the ſame wich the proportion in 


2 firſt ſuppoſition. 

irdly, y ſuppoſing, BC the radius, 

we Lol 7 propettion;; Wix. 
Sec. Cz T +: a A, AB. 6 

25. 23 the ſecant of C 52255 10122647 


| to the tangent of C 53, 35 10713212 
| 272 Ac 


r 146 2.16435 
117% 2. 0 
Caſe IV. The tv lege being given; to | 
find —_ — 3 
Example : In angle 
, ſuppaſe A B n BC 5g re- 
quired che angles A and C 


1. Geometrically: draw. A B equal to 


from any. 77 equab parts, then 
fol, the point B raiſe B C, perpendicular 
0A By and take B E, from the former 
line of equaP parts equa to, 36.3 29 5 
in the points. & an C with the ſtreight 
e MC, ſo the triangle is conſtructed, 
Wade 8e. be meaſured by a line 
of chords. See SCALE and SECTOR, 
2. By Ge 2 e 
us, we vet is angogy; viz. 

the radi AB. BD R. 


7 5 


i e. ja 5 95% 1.973% 
Is to B C i 56 „ 1.74319 
Io is the radius 909, 0.00000 
to, the tangent of A. 302, La 77.506 


Secohdly, making BC the! ra 05 we 
have this 1 7 I 
T, 


FR — $ 

is co BE. 4 1.97373 
16 is the ra dius 1 17 — T0. ooo 
ta che tangent — 599 13 10. 22494 
Caſc V. Thel hype thenuſe * one of 
tbe legs: — d the ung N 464; 
In the triangle BE 55 (ibid. 


I 24319 


276. ſuppoſe the leg D E= 83, and 


"the hypothenuſe DF 126 required 


the angles Dand F. 

2. Gesmetricalyꝶ draw the: une D E = 
33 from any tine of equab pars: and, 
from the point E, raiſe the petpendicular 
EF then take the length of P Fg 126, 
from che ſame line of equal parks 5 ; and 


[1 3210: . 


AB E. (ibid. 


PDPN I/ 
ſettiug lone foot of your corhpaſſes"in D, 


with the other croſs the perpendicular 


E F in E: Laftly;joln D and F; and the 
triangle being thus conſtructed, the angles 
may be meaſured by a lige of chords. : 

2. By calculation, : firſt, making- DF 
the radius, we ſhall „ 2; * 
viz. PEEK. 85 


i. e. 2 PF 32 2,1686357 
is to DE” | * | 25571 
ſo is Fadivs / 90 16408066 


tothe fie of F 41122 2.813752 


Secondly, b nippoſing Dh tnt radius, 
we have the olle wing 1 OF VIZ. 


2 F: R is 
i. ens fa 7.91908 
is to DF. . 2.10037 
ſo is adus 2 800 
to wle Keine of D 129 


This may be er Lahe e 
iy oa for ſince * in de Cold, LR 1 
the forègoing ara wi thi 
n Dy 5 E , ; 8, 
which give the ae a with that 
deducèd from the fi ſup 
Cafe VI. The two legs being . to 
find the hypothenuſe. 
Example: In the triangle KB D. (ibid. 
ne 7.) ſuppoſe the leg AB = 64, and 
3 2 870 uired the bypothenuſe. - 
Ts Rh : the Face ion o 
this caſe; f pexTprmed 420 famè way ag in 
the fourth caſe, and the, ength of the 
the . ts 1 by taking it in 
your 8 an a applying. it, to the 
. ine of eq 2 parts, that the two 
n 


were take 
255 calculation: "ok caſe b being a com- 
of the fourth and ſecond caſes, 
we miſt firſt find the —_ by the 
en th: 
AB B21 R . A 


i. e. as s the geg AB 64 1.80618 
is fo the leg DB 5% 1.74819 
fois the radius bo 10.00600 
to che tangent of A 4111 9.94261 


Then by the ſecond —— we find the hy- 


pothenuſe required Aas 7 4h 
8, A: R:: BD: AD, ; 


i. v. as the ſine of A 41,11“ 9.81854 
is tothe radius 5 10,00000 
ſo is the leg BD 56. 1.74819 


to the hypothe; AD! 85.05 1.92965 
This caie may alfo be folred after 'the 
following manner, _ 
FR * of 1 . 
8 3 3-61 1596 

Petar th og. . of the leſfer 1814 

ſide B 1 1.74819 
and there ce remains — 1.86417 


* 
2 
2 


W 


— 


bau. 


> 


5 


T RI 
the let zarithm of 73.153 to which add - 
ing t e leſſer ſide B. we ſha 1 Rave 


139.15 "whoſe log. — 4.11093 

to which add the . KA the 

leſſer ſide BD 424 319 

and 19 41 will, Lhe - 34859 12 
*.. 8 — 


Bee of. Nik ofthe hypathenule re- 


tie OE LOGARITHM. 
Or it mn 115 done by adding the ſquare 
of he bo files together, and taking 
the eh fe of that hep, the halt of 
| 805 1 x f the. hypethe 
N us, 5 he pre ſent caſe, 
jhe "A N 0 (64) is 4296 
thi Thar of TA (85). is 34:36 
me ſum of theſe.ſ uares is 7132 
the log. of which is 3.35926 
the half of Which is 1.92963 = 
10 the logagithm of 85.05, the length of 
the hy thenuſe required. 
Caſe VII. The hypothenuſe and one of 
the legsibeinggiven, to find the other leg. 
3 : in the triangle B G D, (ibid. 
* the leg B G = 87, and 
2 pos. — B D= = 142 ; required 
mme leg DG. 
4. Geometrically .: the conſtruction here 
s the fame as in caſe V. the ſame things 
1. given; and the leg DG is found 
by taking its length i in your compaſſes, 
and Prog that to the ſame line of 
1 parts, the others were taken from. 
By calculation: the ſoluuon of this 
ol depends upon the 1ſt and 5th, and 
pe muſt find the oblique angles 'by 
sth thus: 
| DB BG: K. 8, D. 
i. e. as the hypoth. DB 142 


2.15229 
is to the leg B G 87 1.939 52 
fo is radius 905 „ Io. oeooo 


to the ſine of D — 379,47 978723 


Then by caſe iſt, we find the leg DG re- 


quired, _ 

'R:$,B::BD:DG, 

1. e. as — 90 10. ooo 
is to the ſine of B 52, 13 989781 


fo is the hypoth. DB 142 
to the leg DG 112-2 

. Theleg D G may allo be found in the 
following manner, viz. 

To the log. of the ſum of the 
bypothenuſe gs given leg, | 
WIL. 229 
add the 3. of their differ- 


ence, ViZ. 55 


and their ſum is 4. 10920 
the half of that is = . 2-0g910 
_ the log. of ute leg required, 


2.15229 


2.35934 


L 1.74036 


13211 1 3 


the preſent caſe, 


2. 0 


TRA 
Or it may be done taking the 
of the given bal Pell the 9 — —_ 


hypotkenuſe, and the ſqyare root of the 
remainder is the leg required: thus, in 


The ſquare of the try potheaſs fe 
Wo 8 of the leg G (87)i is "7565 


Theie erence, is ö — 42698 
oſe e js - 446020 
The, half of which is 2,0501 
which anſwers to the natural number 
112.2 the leg reguired. 
Thus have e Zane tbraugh the faven 
gaſes of ,right-angled plane: trigometry 5 
99 1 ye may o —— 3 1. That 
a ſide, when. the angles are gixen, 
me ide may he — Tadius. 2. To 
2 d an angle, one of the given ſides 
muſt of ngcelſiy wade t radius. 
25 We pay good 9 gblgee angled 
me nametry, in W, £ ;ACe 
X Gaſes ; 3 bus efare we ſhew their , ſo- 
Juyon, i wall e proper to premiſe the 
owing theorems. 


2 25 I. uf. J9ge 1 05 ARC (plate 


1.) the 3 
bee to 1 rt. h 28 
mus, #4 


A 8558 


5 * Ms 5 8 129 85 7 5 l 


Demonſtr 
be Mendel ir in a 1 then, it is plain 
N the property of the circle) that 
half of Maya ſide is the fine of its 
9 le? yt the Antes of theſe angles 
tabular parts, axe proportional to the 
4. of the in any other meaſure 5 
— — in the vi ABC, the 
ſines the s will be as the halves 
pf their 2 e bes 3 ; and ſince the 
halyes ef de l Ae it follows, at 
the ſings of the angles are as choir pp- 


ion + Jet the trizogle AB 


beate! ſides ; 1. f. rr 8 A: 4 


C, Sc. 
Theor. 2. plane tig as 
ABC (bi . N left the fees, 
B apd C, is to the difference of 


145 ſides, as the tangent af half the 
ſum of the angles BAC, A B C, at 


the baſe, is to the tangent of half che 
Ce 


rence of theſe angles. 
Demon. Produce AB; and make B H 
equal to B C; join HC, and from B let 
fall the Eper B E; ; through B 
draw B D parallel to. A C, and make 


H F equal to C D, and join BF; alſo 


take B I equal to B A, and draw G 
n te B Der A C. 


— 


— , non ] WMW. Am re er  mu n n nt, OO 
= . = 
— — — — * - — 
- 


= — 


therefore HE is equal to E C; and BD 
being parallel to A C and 1G, and AB 
1 2 to BI, therefore CD or HF is 
equal to GD, and conſequently H G is 


AB and BC; and ſince HB is equal 
to BC, and BE perpendicular to H C, 


equal to FD, and half HG is equal to 


half FD or ED. Again, fince HB is 
ual to BC, and BE perpendicular to 


C, thefefore 'the angle EBC is halt 


the angle HB C; but the angle HB C 
is equal to the ſum of the angles'A and 
C, conſequently the angle E B C'is equal 


to half the ſum of the angles A and C. 
Alfo ſince HB is equal BC, and HF 

ual to CD, and the included angles 
BHF, BCD equal, it follows that the 
angle HBPF is equal ts the angle D B C, 
which is equal to BCA; and ſince 
HBD is equal to the angle A, and HBF 
equal to B C A, therefore F BD is the 
difference, and E B D half the difference 
of the two angles A and BCA ; ſo 
making E B the radrus, it is plain EC 


is the tangent of half the ſum, and E D 


the tangent of half the difference of the 
two angles at the baſe. Now I G being 
Re to A C, the triangles HI G and 


AC will be equiangular ; conſequent- 
Iy AH: IH: CH: G H; but the 


wholes are as their halves, therefore 


AH: IH: : 10H: 16 H; and fince 


4CH is equal to E C, and } GH equal 


to x FD E D, therefore AH: IH :; 
EC: ED. Now AH is the ſum, and 


IH the difference of the ſides; alſo EC 


is the tangent of half the ſum, and E D 
the tangent of half the difference of the 


two angles at the baſe; conſequently, in 


any triangle, as the ſum of the ſides is 


to their difference, ſo is the tangent of 


half the ſum of the angles at the baſe to 


Theorem 3. If to half the lum of two 
quantities be added half their difference, 
the ſum will be the greater of them; and 
if from half their ſum be ſubtracted half 


* 
Li 
1 


tity to be ͤ 8, and the leſler z=6; 


the tangent of half their difference. 


their difference, the remainder will be the 
leaſt of them. Suppoſe the greater quan- 


then is their ſum 14, and difference 2: 


n 2 
.  wherefore, adding ==7 to == I, we 


get s the greateſt of the two quantities; 


14 2 


and, in the ſame manner, 3 


n 226, the leaſt of the two quantities. 


8 


tam} 
Then it is plain that AH will be the 
ſum, and H 1 the difference of the fides 


plane trigonometry. | 
_ Caſe I. In any oblique-angled plane tri- - © 


equal parts, fixing one 


Tok A -.;e 3246. 


FRE - 

Theor. 4. In any right-lined triangle, 
ABD (ibid. no 3.) the baſe AD * 
the ſum of the ſides A B and BD, as the 
difference of the ſides is to the difference 


of the ſegments of the baſe made by the 


erpendicular BE, wiz. the difference 
tween AE and ED, 3 
Demon. Produce DB till BG be equal 
to BA the leſſer leg; and on B as a cen- 
ter with the diſtance BA or BG, de- 
ſcribe the circle AG HF, which will cut 
BD and AD in the points Hand F; 


then it is plain GD is the ſum; and HD 


the difference of the ſides ; alſo ſince AE 


is equal to EF; therefore F is the dif- 


ference of the ſegments of the bate ; but 
AD:GD::HD:FD; theretore the 


baſe is to the ſum of the ſides, &c. as was 


to be proved. | | 

Having eſtabliſhed theſe preliminary 
theorems, we ſhall now proceed to the 
ſolution of the fix caſes of oblique-angled 


angle, two ſides and an angle oppoſite to 
one of them being given, to find the an- 
gle oppoſite to the other. , R 


Example: In the triangle ABC (ibid. 


n? 4.) ſuppoſe A B=156,.BC=84, and 
the angle C (oppoſite to AB) = 562 30; 
requiied the angle A, oppoſite to BC. 

1. Geometrically : Draw the line AC, 
and at any point of it, fuppoſe C, make 


the angle C 50 30'; then take CB=8z, 


and with the length of 156=AB taken 
in your compaſſes from the ſame ſcale of 
int in B, with 
the other croſs AC in A. Laftly, join 
A and B; ſo the triangle is contented , 
and the required angle A may be mea- 
ſured by a line of chords. 


2. By calculation: We have, by theor. 


1. the following proportion for finding 


the angle A, wiz. 


AB: BC: 8, C: 8, A. 


i. e. as A8 155 2.19312 


To BW 84 - - 1.92428 
SoisS,C - 369 30' — 9.92111 
| 9.65227 
Caſe II. The angles, and a fide oppoſite 


to one of them, being given, to find a 


ſide oppoſite to another. 


Example: In the triangle HB G (ibid. 
ns 5.) ſuppoſe the angle H 46 15, and 


the angle B 54 22, conſequently the 
angle G 79? 23, and the leg HB 125, 


required HG. 


Geometrically: Draw HB 125, from 


any line of equal parts, and make the 
angle H 4615, and B se 227, then 


produce 


r . 99 Op Pe ? 


r ²˙ ——— W- 2. 


7 23 


— * * SIC) 2 
: i , * 
. R % ; 4 


triangle is conſtructed, and HG is mea- 


ſured by taking its length in your com- 


paſſes, and applying it to the ſame line 


of _— _ that HB was taken from. 
2. By ca 


eulation: By the firſt of the 


nding HG, vx. 
43 8, G HB: : 8, B: HG. 
i. e. As che fine of G 99% 23 9.992530 


9 o—_ theorems, we have this ana- 
Þey for 


is ta the leg HB - 125 - 2.09691 
So is the fine of B - 54 22' 9.90996 


to the leg HG < = 103.4 - 2.01437 
Caſe III. Two ſides and an angle oppo- 
ſite to one of them given, to find the third 


. the, | : 
— : In the triangle KLM (ibid. 


n® 6.) 1 the ſide K L 126 equal 
parts, and K M 130 of theſe parts, and 
the angle L (oppoſite to K M) 63 20), 


required the ſide ML. | 
1. Geometrically: The conſtruction of 


this caſe is the ſame with that in Caſe J. 


(there being the ſame things given in 
| Laa. the leg ML may be 4 . | 


by app'yin it to the ſame line of equal 


parts that the other two were taken from. 


2. By calculation: The ſolution of this 
daſe depends upon the two preceding 
ones; and, firſt, we muſt find the other 


© two angles by Caſe I. thus: 


ME -S, L:: K L: S, M. 


1. e. As the fide MK - 130 - 2.11394 
To the ſine of L - 63* 20 9.95116 
So is the ſide K. - 126 - 2. 0037 
Lo the ſine of M 6091 = 9.93759 
Then by Cale II. we have the required 


leg M L, thus: ; 

. 8. Li S. K:: MK: ML. 

i. e. As the ſine of IL. 64" 20” 9.95116 
To the line of K. 53939“ - 9.90502 
So is MK - - + - 130 - - 2.11394 
To MI. + - 117.2 - - 2.06850 
Caſe IV. Two fides and the. cantain- 


ed angle being given, to find the other 


two angles, | 


Example: In the triangle AC D (ibid. 


no 7.) ſuppoſe A C 103, AD=>126, 


and the angle A= 3 30; required the 


angles C and D. 


1. Geometrically : Draw AD g 126, 
and make the angle A= 54? 30/; then 


ſet off 103 equal parts from A to C: 
laſtly, join C and D; and ſo the triangle 
is 1 


ructed, and the angles C and D 


may be meaſured by a line of chords. 


2. By calculation: The ſolution of this 


caſe depends upon the ſecond and third 
af the preceding theorems; and fixſt we 


„„ - POT 
produce the lines HG and BG till they 
meet one another in the point &; ſq the 


11 


muſt find the ſum and difference of the 


ſides, and half the (um of the unknown 


angles, thus: 
The leg AD is » » 126 


The leg AC is 103 


Their ſum is ”, © „„ 29 
And their difference is = . 23 


The ſum of the three angles T 2309 
A, D and C is < = EY 
The angle A inen 54? zo 
So the fum of the angles 27 an od 
and D will be 3823 
And half their ſum is = Ga? 45? 
Then by theor. 2. we have the follow 
ing proportion, ix. | 

As the ſum of the ſides AD? 


and AC=2229 - +» = = 233984 > 


To their difference - 23 1.36173 
So is the tangent of} 1 
half the ſum of the 55 6245 10.288156 
* ö 7 | 

o tang, of half their © 
his Ol , 9.29008 
Now having half the ſum and half the 


difference of the two unknown angles — 


and D, we find the quantity of each 
them by theorem 3. thug : 
To half the ſum of the 0. 
gles C and D, wiz. - <3 
Add half their difference, Þiz. 119 oa“ 
And the ſum ĩs the greater ang. C 775 47 
Again, from half their ſum, ix. 62% 450 
Take half the difference, viz. 119 oa' 
And there will remain the? _ , 
leſſer angle D +» - = a. =g1" 43 
N. B. The greater ang le is always that 
ſubtended by the greater fide : thus, in 
the preſent caſe, the greater angle C, is 
ſubtended by the greater ſide A D; and 


the leſſer angle D, is ſubtended by the 


leſſer ſide AC. | 
Caſe V. Two ſides and the contained 
angle being given, to find the third fide. 


Example: In the triangle BCD (ibid. 


n? 8.) ſuppoſe BC 154, BD=133, 
and the angle B 56 o; !; required the 
ſide CD. 


1. Geometrically: The conſtrugion of 


this caſe is the ſame with that of the laſt, 


and the length of DC is found by taking 
its length in 2 com paſſes, and apply- 
A 


ing it to the ſame ling of equal parts that 
the two legs were taken from. 

2. By calculation: The ſolution of this 

caſe depends upon the ſecond and fourth; 

Ins firſt we mut find the angles by the 
A 7 


alt caſe; thus: 


18 © | As 


6245 


—_ — % ͥ - „% . ” — — 
a * — — « 
* ag — * — — — > 97-7 —— —_ — — — — 22 


„As the ſum of the 


and BC 240 =: | ; 
So is the diff. of the fides - 72 - 1.85733 
To the difference of the ſeg- | | 
ments of the baſe g vt 871, 
And having the ſum of the ſegments, 

Alix. the whole baſe, and their ——— 

woe find the ſegments themſelves, by 


4 15 BD2. | 8? 
I, hides BU © 24788 
aße 'F 710 
1s kö their difference 21 1.32222 
„o is the tangent of 1 1 =» 
half the ſum of the 61 581027372 
angles D and c FS 
A0 the tangent of half their 2 


difference 750% ũ Uh 


So by theorem 3. we have the angles D 
and C thus 1 N 3. ER X 
\>>T&halt the ſum of the mg? [: 61 58 


I and es. - 


Add half. their difference 15 7 7⁰ Ty 
And the ſum is the greater angle Bo 48 


„Alle, from half the ſum 619 58˙ ; 
Take halt the difference 2 50 

»2A dthereremainsthe leſſer angle C 54% od! 
Then by Cale II. we have the follow- | 


ing analogy for finding DC the leg 
n 
eee S, : BDS, B: DOW. 

i. e. As the ſine of C 54 08' 9.90869 
gecdſp BD 3133 24.1238; 


So is the ſine of B - 5603 9.91883 


o DCD 136.2 - 2.13399 
Caſe YI. Three ſides being given, to 


find the angles. 
Example: In the triangle ABC (ibid. 


19%.) ſappoſe AB==156, AC=185.7, 


and BC=84 ; required the angles A, 


B, and C. 


4. Geometricaliy: Make AC=185.7 


from any line of equal parts; and from 

the ſame line N 156=AB in your 

compaſſes, fix one fo | 

and with another {weep an arch; then 
take 84=BC in your compaſſes, and 


*- fixing one foot in C, with the other ſweep 


an arch, which will croſs the former in 
B+ laſtly, join the points B and A, and 
B and C; ſo the triangle will be con- 


ſtructed. and the angles may be meaſured | 


by a line of chords. ia 
2 By calculation: Let fall the perpen- 


dicular, BD, from the vertex B, upon 
the baſe AC; which will divide the baſe 


into two ſegments AD and DC, the 
lengths whereof may be ſound by theor. 


4. thus: | 


As the baſe AC 2135.7 2.26893 


Too the tum of the ſides AB 


theorem 3. thus 


14 


9.13806 | 


oot of them in A, 


2.38031 ; 


2 « 
=y 


* 


—_— 
Fo half the ſum of the ſegments - 92.8 
Add half their difference *- 45. 
And the ſum is the greater ſeg. AD 3 39.3 
Alſo from half the ſum. of the ſeg; 92.8 
Take half their differend,e 46.5 
The remainder is the leſſer ſeg. DE 46.3 
Now the triangle A EC is divided, by 
the perpendicular DB, into two right- 
angled triangles, ADB; and DBC; in 
the firlt of which are given the hypothe- 
nuſe A B= 156, and the baſe A D 
139.3, to find the oblique angles, for 
which we have (by Caſe V. of rectangu- 
lar trigonometry) the following ana- 
leg y e b e eee e 
As AB -, 156 - 2.194312 
ToAD - - - 139.3 - 2434395 
So is the radius 90 - 10.00000 
To the co-line of ms 8 1 
5 angle 3 35 = 40 9.959 3 
Allo the angle C is found by the ame 
caſe, thus: | roles ane OR: 
. As BC - - 84 - - 1.92428 
ToCD, - - 40:3 - = 1.66558 
So is the radius go? - - 10.00000 
To the co- ſine of C 569 30' 9.74130 
Having found the two angles A and C, 
we have the third, B, by taking the ſum 
of the other two from 180, thus: 
The ſum of all the three angles is 180 
The ſum of A and C is 83 10 
The angle B is 96 50 
All the proportions uſed for the ſolutions 
of the ſeveral caſes in plain trigonome- 
try, may be performed by the ſcale and 
compaſs. On the ſcale there are ſeveral 
logarithmic lines, vix. one of numbers, 
another of ſines, and one of tangents, &c. 
See the article SCALE. 0 
And the way of working a proportion 
by theſe: is this, vi. extend your com- 
paſſes from the firſt term of your pro- 
portion, found on the ſcale, to the ſecond, 
and with that extent, fixing one foot in 
the third term, the other will reach the 
fourth term required. e ee 
Spberical TRIGONOMETRY, is the art 
whereby, from three given parts of a 
- ſpherica: triangle, we diſcover the reſt; 
and, like plane trigonometry, is either 
right-angled, or oblique- angled. But 
before we give the analogies for the ſolu- 
tion of the ſeveral caſes in either, it will be 
proper to premiſe the following theorems. 
Theorem 1. In all right-angled- ſpheri- 
cal triangles, the ſine of the hypothe- 
nuſe: radius: : fine of a leg: ſine of its 
oppoſite angle. And the line of a leg: 
$4 $48 99 OV aw ves er im Se Fe 1adius 


4 


«. 


„ ꝛI—ꝑ — 


8 1293 of „ a „ 
5 radius: : tangent of the other leg: tan- will he, as radius:is to the ſine of eſther 
5 gent of its oppoſite angle. angle, ſo. is the co-ſine of the. adjacent 
2 Demonſtration; Let ED AFG (plate leg to the co- ſine of ths 8 angle. 
8 CCLXXXIV. fig. 2. n* 1.) repreſent Hence, in right-ang e trian- 
*5 the eighth part of a ſphere, where the gles, having the ſame perpe icular, the 
3 | quadrantal planes E DFG, ED BC, are co: ſines of the angles at the baſe will* be 
by both perpendicular, to the quadrantal to each other, directly, as the fines of te 
t- plane AD FB; and the quadrantal plane vertical angles. 1 
in Ab G is perpendicular to the plane Theorem 4. In any right-angled-ſphe 
e- ED FEG; and the ſpherical triangle rical triangle it eil bes ab radius is t 
> AB is right-angled at B, where CA the co-line. of the kypothenuſe, ſlo.is.che; 
or is the hypothenuſe, and BA, BC, are tangent of either angle to the co-tangent 
u- the legs. ES of the atheriangle>: ** ; . RE 
a- To the arches G F, Cg, draw the tangent As the ſum of the ſines. of 3 

; HF, OB, and the ſines GM, CI, on arches is to their difference, ſo 1s"the 
12 the radii DF, DB; alſo draw BL the tangent of half the ſum of thoſe arches 
5 | ſine of the arch AB, and CK the fine of to the tangent of halt their difference ; 
50 Ae; and then join IK and OL. Now” and, as the ſum af the co- ſiges is to their 
_— HF, OB, GM, CI, are all perpendicu- difference, ſo is the co-tangent of half 
3 lar to- the plane ADF B. And HD, the ſum of the arches to the tangent of 
hh | GK, OL, lie all in the, fame. plane half the difference of the fame arches, * 


ADGC. Alſo FD, IE, BL, lie all Theorem 5, Tn any ſpherical triangle 


1 in the ſame plane ADG C. Therefore, ABC (ibid. no 4. and 5.) it will be, ag 
5 the right-angted triangles HF .cn, di es tangent of half the fum of therwg 
* ODL, having the equal angles HDF, ſides is to the tangent of half their differs 
— CKI, OL B, are ſimilar. And CK: ence, ſo is the co-tangent of half the baſt 
30 DG:: CI: GM; that is, as the fine of to the tangent "of, the diſtance (DE) of 
ho the hypothenuſe : rad. : : line of a leg: the perpendicular from the middle of the 
a ine-of-it-oppeſte angle.” For GO Mie” . one en 
the ſine of the arc GF which meaſures Since the laſt proportion, by permuta- 
wy the angle CAB, Alſo, LB: DPF:: gum mos AC . ! 
S. BO: FH; that is, as the ſine of a leg: eon eon emen 
0 rad. : : tang. of the other leg: tang. of 2 LORD. 
NS : A 8 Q. E. D. 44 tang. AE: tang; ———— 2, tange 
e- ence it follows, that the ſines of the Pp. and as the tengents | 
1d angles of any oblique ſpherical 1 ang! WO arches are :nverſZly, her co-tangepts;z 
al ACD (ibid. no 2.) are to one another, all 7 therefrs - that > 
8, directly, as the ſines of the oppoſite fides. 2 ; Os BC th 'A N ak 
c Hence it alſo follows, that, in right- tang. : tang. — 
angled ſpherical triangles, having tbbe 4 ́ꝗꝗ 2 
'n ſame perpendicular, the tines of the baſes tang. DE ; or, that the tangent of half 
1- will he to each other, inverſely, as the the bale is to the tangent of half the ſum 
0- tangents of the angles at the bates. of the ſides, as the tangent of half the 
5 Theorem 2, In any right-angled ſphe- difference of the ſides to the tangent of the 
in rical triangle A B C (ibid. no 3.) it will. diſtance of the perpendicular from the 
ne be, as radius is to the co · ſine of one leg, middle of the bale, 


ſo is the co- ſine of the other leg to the co» Theorem 6. In any ſpherical triangle 


rt line of the hypothenuſe. ABC (ibid. nm? 4.) it will be, as the"cb- 
a Hence, if two right - angled ſpherical tri- tangent of half the ſum of the angles fat 
is angles ABC, EBD (ibid. no 2.) have the baſe, is to the tangent of half their 
er the ſame perpendicular B C, che co-ſines difference, ſo is the tangent of half the 
ut of their hypothenuſes will be to each vertical angle to the tangent of the angle 
1- other, directly, as the co · ſines of their which the, perpendicular CD makes 
e „ : | with the line CF biſecting the vertital 
s. Theorem 3. In any ſpherical triangle it angle. 555 
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1 { oppoſite angle A A B (by theorem 4.) | 
png One leg B 8 and the Tue — an- Asco-line BC: radius: 25 K. | 
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md . FEET © 1-2 22S. 75.1 LIST 4 
ENT — BET TEN GEEITETR — — — _= 3 
77 |, Given bi Sought |} Sehen os 


"7" Far typ: © Tan” 3 eee 
2 one angle A | * 


ſine B C (by — part — or. 2.) 

As radius; co-ime of A:: AKC: 

. AB (by the of Dre ed. 1.) 
* As radius : co-fine of Ar: tang, A: 

4 . one 0 1 leo-tang. C {by theorem 4. 92 1 
The hyp. A C and —— other ſeg Ts co-fine A B ; radius co. ue AC: 

* one leg AB BC. co- ſine B C (by theorem 2.) _ 

—— . AC and The oppoſite an-) As fine A C+ radius f t ng A KB 

A 7 | | gle C 'c (by the former part of af theor. 3 13 

he — an As tang. A Cr tang- AR: 77 rad : 


6 | oh to AB | co-fane A (by theorem 1.) | 
* ie ſeg * Fand A he 0 ſeg TAs radius: ime TR ; tangent * 7ah- 
7 | adjacent angle A Igent BC (by theorem &) 


4 4. 3 Ad. 


| 2 1 g AB and b 85 TT an. As Tadius : : ine. "A: : co Une of Vf 
1 adjacent angle A leo. ſine of 2 > (by theorem 3.) 8 N 


——JOne leg A B and * The ie hyp. - os <o-line.of A: raqius t: tang- A B 
9.1 adjacent angle A ng. A C (by theorem 2.) 
my One ſeg B C and * The — eg "yr tang. A: tang. BC: : Tai: ne 


oppoſite angle A 1 * \fin. C {by theorem 22 e 


6 3 —ñ— a 
One leg BC and LY The * TAzin. A: in,BC: 33 og Tum. AC 
oppoſite angle A (by theorem 1.) 


Both | 


egs | | = p Ibn co- co · ſine 1 of 
_. A Band BC. AC I tco-fine AC (by theorem 2.) 
3 35 An — * 77 Irs, : ne? <> BC: "tang, 
poſe eorem 4. a 
"Fo 5" T ws X leg, 1 s fine A: co- ſine C:: "radius: - Ane 
AandC _ [a (by theorem 3. 
Both angles | b $ tang. A: co-tang 12 radius : co- 
Anand C fi | 


ine A C (by theorem 4. e 


7 
2 * 


2 The zech, x1th, and 13th caſes are ambiguous ; 55 fince it cannot be determined 
by the data, whether A B, C, and A C, be greater or. leſs than go degrees each. 
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a 1 
re — , 


1 Sought 8 | Fur Schaden a; — 


"E Cy] The angle B op-jAs —4 FN : fine R;: ime AC: 
| | oppo-| poſite to the ſſine B (by theor. 1.) Note, this caſe 
itte to one of them. other is ambiguous when B'C is leſs than 


82 4 Ac; fince it cannot be determined from 
i the dath whether B be be acute or obtuſe. 
4 — Fo tides X TG e —— 


The included Upon A B produced (if need be) let fall 
Jjqsand an angle A'oppo! 2 A CB vi hand e 


the perpendicular CD : then (by theor. 
fite do one of them. 4 Yad.: co ſine A tang. Az * co- 
1 Ee >, tang. ACD; but (by theor. 7.) as 


_ BC: tang. AC: : co fineACD: 
| | ne BCD. — 
P cos known, | 


£43 wi rity ngle oppo 
Ito one of them 


» 2 AC 


4. ::W one of them 


ite to one of An 


wo angles 
a we K C C 2 


5 three * 
AC, and B C 


" angles A; B, | * 
Kaos fide A C oppo- 
10 A 5 


Sought |. Sola SEO 
Tod ide As rad, : col bg ECO. 
| AB A D (dy Wee. T, 5 wha bm, theor. 85 


as co-ſin. Ac: co fin. A 
1A D: colfin. BB. Note, this 


laſt caſe are doth'ambi ons 9 
irt is fo. + F 


ces „ % 
o- ſine 150 108 Re, 55 77 wa 


co: ine A. : ang. A;: co- 


Fay” rang. ACD (by theor. 4. whence! 
| 6 betwixt them 55 CD is alſo known: xg theor. 
G, 3. as fine Ae De ſine BC D: co- 

40 3 40 | FA A: co-ſine B. "WY PATSY 

! oA er of the other. rad. 7 bene K tang. A t co- 

l ſuppbſe B Cſrang. A CD (by hee. 4 H whenoe BCD 

| + | betwixtthem 2 is alfo known · : then, eons BCD : 


co ſine A CD tang, A.C «tang, BC 


(by theor, 1.) 


BC (by cheorem 1.) 


* 


B. The Ide A B 
po- wan them 


jAD (by theor. 1.) wy As: 15 
(by 


As rad, : NE an A: | 


*. 
* 
1 
tan. 
* 


tang, A:; fine AD: ſine B 
theor. 4.) whence AB is alſo known. 


TO 


The tber Ye As rad. : co- mne AC : : tang. K: co. 
tang. ACD (by theor. 44) and. * | 
ne 


| {fine A: co-fine B: fine AC 
BC D (by theor. 3.) whence ACB 
is alſo known. 


pole R 


T An anole, up- 


K 7 


; [as tang. 1 AB: tang. NAP 


AC—BC 


ſtang. — —— tang. DE, the diſ- 


2 


tance of the perpendicular from. the. 
middle of the baſe (by theor, 5.) 
whence AD is known: then, as tang. 


[AC: tang. AD; we Oe NG 


theorem 1.) 


| 


: : tang. XD, ; tang- of the angle in- 


5-) tang, 325 co- -tang. Ac; rad. 
cone AC 


ELITE . 


: | 
ABC A LA 
As co: tan. — — ; ang BE — 


WS by the perpendicular and a line | 
diſecting the vertical angles; whence | 
| ACD is alſo known; then (by theor. | 


A5 (by theorem 1 
known ed (by theor, 4.) is ſine BD: 
{fine A D: tan, A; tag. 


ang 57 s rad. 


p-[A8 tine B Tine AT: Ine A : fine 


tan. 
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TRI 
Note, in letting fall your perpendicular,” 
let it always be reit the * a given 

"fide, and oppoſite to a given angle. 
TRILLION, in arithmetic, a Fillion of 
| billions.. See NUMERATION.. ... ”" | 
-RILLO, in muſſe, theſame with cadence. 
See the article CADENCE... | 
TRIM ofa /b7p, her beſt poſture, pro 
Er ballaſt, and hanging ef her maff 
for falling. To find the trim of a ſhip, 
is to find the beſt way of making her ſail 
' "Twiftlys or how ſhe Will fail beſt. This 
is done by eaſing of her maſts and ſhrouds; 
ſome ſhips ſailing much better when they 
are ſlatk, than when they are tautor faſt: 
but chis depends much upon experience 
and judgment, and the ſeveral trials and 
_ obſervations which the commander and 
other officers :may make aboard. 
TRIMACRUS, or TRIMACEx, a foot, in 
*  antlent poetry, the fame with the mo- 
loſſus. See Mor oss us and For. 
TRIMMERS, in architecture, pieces of 
| -Y 
N Hi 
4 joints, againk the ways for chimneys,  _ 
| | 7 Al dates fog 1 4 ot; 93 
'TRINE, in aſtrology, the aſpect or ſitua- 
_ >: - tion of one ſtar with regard to another, 
= When they 
noted with this character M. 
TRING, a market - town of Hertfordſhire, 
- twenty-four miles weſt of Hertford. IT 
GA, in ornithology, a genus of 
birds belonging to the order of the ſcolo- 
' | paces, the characters of which are theſe : - 
the beak is of a cylindric figure, obtuſe 
at the extremity, and in length about 
equal to the toes: the feet have each four 
todes, and they are connected. 
Too this genus belongs the ruff, the cinclus, 
. the lapwing, the godwit, the tolk, grey 
plover, Sc. See Rur, CInCLus, Sc. 
4 MINGLE, in architecture, a name com 


mon to ſeveral little ſquare. members or 
ornaments, as reglets, liſtels, and plat- 
, bands, i TEL "pp 
'TRINGLE is more particularly uſed for a 
little member fixed exactly over every 
triglyph, under the plat-band of the 
- architrave, from whence the guttz or 
' pendant-drops hang down. - 
TRINIDAD, or TRINITY-ISLAND, is 
ſituated in the Atlantic or American ocean, 
| between 60 and 62® of welt longitude, . 
and between 99 and 11“ of north latitude; 
| 1 4d ninety miles long, and ſixty 
© broad. 192 . 
'TRINADAD, a port. town of Mexico, in 
America, fituated in the province of 
Guatimala, an hundred and twenty miles 
een e be ee 5 
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7 TN the tyranny. 


timber framed at right-angles to the 


are diſtant 120 degrees: it is 


ſouth-eaſt of the city of Guatimala : weſt 
„ north lat. 23%. . 


| 2 49 | 
511 ITARIANS thoſe .who, are ortho- 


dox and believe in the trinity: thoſe who 
do not believe therein, being called anti- 
trinitarians. | = 
T rinitarians alſo denote an order of re- 
ligious inſtituted at Rome in the year 
1198, under the pontificate of Innocent 
III. the founders whereof were John de 
Matha, and Felix de Valois. His holi- 
neſs gave them permiſſion to eſtabliſſi this 
order for the deliverance of captives, who 


of the infi- 


dels; he gave them, as a habit, la white 
gown ornamented with a red and blue 
eroſs. After the death of the two found- 


ers, pope Honorius III. continued the 


order, and their rule was approved by 


his ſucceſſor Clement IV. in 1267. At 
firſt they were not permitted to eat fleſh, 
and, when they travelled, were to ride 
only upon aſſes. But their rule was cor- 
rected, and mitigated by the biſhop of 


Paris, and the abbots of St. Victor and 


St. Genevieve, who allowed them to eat 
any kind of food, and to uſe horſes. 

is order poſſeſſes about two hundred 
and fifty convents in thirteen different 
provinces : ſix of which are in France; 


namely, France, Normandy, Picardy, 


Champaine, Languedoc, and Provence; 


three in Spain, viz. New Caſtile, Old 


Caſtile, and Arragon; one is in Italy, 
and one in Portugal. There was for- 


merly the province of England, where 
this order had forty- three houſes; that 


of Scotland, where it had nine; and that 
of Ireland; where it had fiſty- two; be- 
ſides a great number of monäſteries in 


Saxony, Hungary, Bohemia, and other 


countries. 


he convent of Cerfroy in 


France is haad of the order. 


There are. alſo nuns of the trinitarian 
order eſtabliſhed in Spain, by John de 
Matha himſelf, who built them a con- 
vent in 1201, under the direction of the 
infanta Conſtantia, daughter of Peter II. 
king of Arragon, who was the firſt re- 


ligious, and the firſt ſuperior of that or- 


der. And, in 1612, Frances de Romero, 


daughter of Julian de Romero, lieute- 


nant- general of the ſpaniſh army, founded 


a convent of barefooted trinitarian-nuns 


at Madrid. 


TRINITY, trinitas, in theology, 'the in 


effable myſtery of three perſons in one 
God; Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. See 


the article Gobp, c. 


The doctrine of the trinity, as 2 


TRI. 


los : that there is but one God in three 


diſtinct perſons, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt ; per/on ſignifying the ſame as 


eſſence, with a particular manner of ſub- 
tiſtence, which the greek fathers call hy- 
poſtaſis, taking it for the incommuni- 


cable property that makes a perſon. The 


Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt are be- 
lieved to be three diſtin& perſons in the 


divine nature, becauſe the- ſcriptures, in 


9 of theſe three, diſtinguiſh them 
r 


om one another, as we uſe in common 


 , ſpeech to diſtinguiſh three ſeveral per- 


tons. There are many inſtances to this 
purpoſe ; particularly the form of admi- 


niſtring ehe ſacrament of baptiſm, which 
runs in the name of the Father, the Son, 


and the Holy Ghoſt: and that ſolemn 
benediction, with which St. Paul con- 
cludes his ſecond epiſtle to the Corinthi- 


ans: The grace of our Lord Jeſus 
4 Chriſt, Sc. and the three witneſſes 


in heaven, mentioned by 3 Each 
of theſe three perſons are affrmed to be 


God, becauſe the names, properties, and 
operations of God are, in the holy ſerip- 


ture, attributed to each of them. 
The divinity of the Father is undiſputed. 
That of the Son is proved from the fol- 


lowing texts, among many others. St. 
John ſays, 4 The Word was God;“ 


St. Pau), ** That God was manifeſted 
in the fleſh ; that Chriſt is over all, 
God bleſſed for ever.“ Eternity is at- 
tributed to the Son: „ the Son hath life 
in himſelf:” perfection of knowledge: 
„ as the Father knoweth me, ſo know I 


the Father.“ And we are commanded, 


«© To honour the Son, as we honour the 
Father,” The divinity of the Holy 
Ghoſt reſts upon the Allowing proofs, 
among others: Lying to the Holy 
Ghoſt, is called “ lying to God:“ be- 


caule Chriſtians are the temples of the 


Holy Ghoſt, they are . ſaid to be the 


«© temples of God.” * His teaching 


all things; his guiding into all truth; 
his telling things to come; his ſearch- 


5 ing all things, even the deep vgs 


of God, Sc. are adduced as plai 

characters of his divinity. Beſides, he 
is joined with God the Father, as an ob- 
jet of faith and worſhip, in baptiſm, 
and the apoſtolical benediction. Many 


of the heathens ſeem to have had a no- 


tion of a trinity in the Godhead; Plato 


and his followers ſpeak of it in ſuch 


terms, that the primitive fathers have 
been accuſed of borrowing the doch ine 


1 ( a220p 3. ' - . ap | 

feſſed in the chriſtian church, is as fol- itſelf from the platonic ſchool. This 

| pore is treated at large in Cudworth's 
n 3 3 


be ſeen under their reſpective articles. See 


tellectual Syſte. x 
The ſeveral anti- trinitarian hereſies may 


ARIANS, SABELLIANS, SOCINIANS,&c, 


TRINITY-$SUNDAY, a feſtival of the chri- 
ſtian church, obſerved on the Sunday 
next after Whitſunday, in honour of the 
holy and undivided trinity. The obſer- 
vation of this feſtival was firſt enjoined 


in the council of Arles, anno 1260. 


T&RINITY-HOUSE, a kind of college at 


Deptford, belonging to a company or 


corporation of ſeamen, who, by the king's 


charter, have power to take cognizance 
of thoſe perſons who deſtroy ſea-marks, 
and to get reparation of ſuch damages; 


and to take care of other things belong- 


ing to navigation. At prelent, many 


gentry and ſome nobility are members of 


that community. | 
The maſter, wardens, and aſſiſtants of 
the trinity-houſe, may ſet up beacons, 
and marks for the ſea, in ſuch places, 
near the coaſts or forelands, as to them 


| ſhall ſeem meet. By a ſtatute of queen 
Elizabeth, no ſteeple, trees, or other 


things ſtanding as ſea-marks, ſhall be 


taken away or cut down, upon pain that 


every perſon guilty of ſuch offence, ſhall 
forfeit 1091. and if the perſon offending 
be not poſſeſſed of the value, he ſhall be 


deemed convitt of outlawry. 


Fraternity of the TRINITY, a religious ſo- 


ciety inſtituted at Rome by St. Philip 
Neri, in 1548. Theſe religious were 


appointed to take care of the pilgrims 


who came to viſit the tombs of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. The ſociety originally 
conſiſted of only fifteen religious, who 
aſſembled on the firſt Sunday of every 
month, in the church of St. Saviour del 
Campo, to hear the exhortations of the 
founder; after whoſe death pope Paul IV. 
gave the fraternity the church of St. Be- 
nedict, near which they have ſince built 
a large hoſpital, for the reception of pil- 
grims. The fraternity is one of the moſt 
conſiderable in Rome, and moſt. of the 
nobility of both ſexes have been members 
thereof. : 


TRINOMIAL, or TRINOMIAL ROOT, 


ia mathematics, is a root conſiſting of three 
parts connected together by the figns + 
or —, as x+y+%, or a- c. See 
the articles BinoMIaL and Root, 


TRINQUIMALE, a port town of the 


iſland of Ceylon, ſituated on the north- 
eaſt part of the iſland : eaſt long. $69, 
north lat. 9%. . 
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_ fame with the lanicera. See the article 


TRIO, in muſic, a pare of a concert where- 
in three perſons fing; or more properly 
a muſical compolition conſiſtin lerer 
parts. Trios art the flneſt kinds of com- 


pofition, and theſs are what pleaſe molt in 


* concerts. 


TRT E, in aftrology, an aſpect or 


 fituation of two planets with regard to 
td earth, when they are three or 


, eight parts of a cycle ; i. C. 1 3s diſtant | 
* 


from each other. This aſpect, which 
ſome call the nde is one of 
the new aſpects fuperadded to the old 
ones by Kepler. by. 
TRIONES, in aſtronomy, a fort of con- 


+ ſteltation or aſſemblage of ſeveral ſtars in 
in the ura minor, commonly called 


Chartes's wain. See the article Ug34. 


* FRIONUM, in botany, a genus of the 


munadelphia-polyandria claſs of plants, 
the corolla whereof confilts of five patent 
._ petals, vertically cordated, and ynited 
| together ar the baſe : the fruit is an ovated 
_ quinquangular capſule, conſiſting of five 
cells, and containing five valves: the 
ſeeds are numerous, ang kidney ſhaped. 


TRIO TERIs, in botany, a genus of the 


| decandria-trigynia claſs of plants, the co- 


rolla whereof conſiſts of fix oval, exeo- 


patulous, al and permanent petals, 
crounded by three others ſinaller than 
themſelves, but equal to ane another: 


© there is no pericarpium : the ſeeds are 


three, ere& and carinulated at the back; 
_ _ each of them has externally at its baſe an 
ala, and at its apex two; theſe ala are 
what in the flowering ftate of the plant 
appear to be petals, but they are not 
truly ſuch. | 
þ FOSTEOSPERMUM, in botany, the 


LANICERA. 


*[RIOURS, in law, are ſuch perſons as are 


choſen by the court to examine whether 
a challenge made to the whole panel of 
jurors, or any part of them, be juſt or 
not. | 


TRIP, a ſea term. A ſhip is faid to bear 


her top · fails atrip, when ſhe carries them 
hoifted up to the higheſt. x 
TRIPARTITE, tripartitus, ſomething 
' divided into three parts, or made by three 
parties, as indenture tripartite, Sc. 
TRIPARTITION, a diviſion by three, 


or the taking the third pait of any num- 


ber or quantity. 


TRIPELAS, in natural hiftory, earths 


compoled of apparently ſimilar particles 
naturally dry, and of rough. duſty fur- 
faces, but fomewhat more firmly cohe- 


= - 4K} A 


T:K1 
rent than the ochres, compoſed. of fine 
but hard particles, and not readily diffu- 
ible in water. of this genus of earths 
authors make five ſhecies, which may. be 
reduced to the yellowiſh and we reddth 
far zn account of which, ſee the article 
Tu trol i. TIN x | 
ſemblage or concourſe of three vowels in 
_ the ſame ſyllable, as gu | 
TRIPLE, thxeefald. See RAO and Sub- 
= 7 RR Ct 5110 | 
FRIBLE, in muſic, is one of the ſpecies of 
-  meaſurs or time. See the articles TIME 
and Mzasu nn. ä 
Friple-time conſiſts of many different 
ſpecies, whereof there are in general 
four, each of which has its varieties. 
The common name triple is taken hence, 
that the whole half of the bar is diviſible 
mtothree 2 and is beatenaccordingly. 
The firſt be is called the Gmple ple , 
wherein meaſure is equal to three 
_ ſomibreves, three minims, three crotchets, 
three  quayers, or three ſemiquavers, 
Which are marked thus, 43 43-2, but 
the laſt is not much uſed, except in 
churek muſic. In all thefe the meaſure 
is divided into three equal parts or times, 
called thence triple-time, or the meaſure 
of three times; whereof two are beat 
down, and the third up. The ſecond 
| ſpecies is the mixed triple; its meaſure is 
equal to fix crotchets, or ſix quavers, or 
ſie ſemiquavers, and Wepa is mark - 
ed 1 * or 5. ; but the laſt is ſeldom 
uſed. The meaſure here is uſually di- 
vided into equal parts or times, whereof 
one is beat down and one up; but it may 
alſo be divided into fix times, whereof 
the firſt two are beat down and the third 
up, then the next two down and the lait 
wt 1. e. each halt of the meaſure is beat 
like the ſimple triple (on which account it 
may be called the compound triple) and 
becauſe it may be thus divided either into 
two or fix times (i. e. two triples) it is 
called mixed, and by ſome the meaſure 
of ſix times. The third ſpecies is the com- 
pound triple, confiſting of nine crotchets 
or quavers, or ſemiquavers, marked 
| ? 2 2,, the firſt and laſt are little uſed ; 


. 
* 


ſome alſo add? 2, which are never uſed; 
ſome add alſo other two, vis. fix ſemi- 
breves and fix minims, marked 4 or 4, 
but theſe are not in uſe. This meaſme 
is divided into three equal parts or times, 
whereof two are beat down and one up; 
or each hid part may be divided into 

thice 
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three times, and beat like the ſimple triple, 
on which account it pe Gs the meaſure 


of the nine times. Phe fourth ſpecies 


is a compound meaſure of the ſecond ſpe- 
- cies; containing twelve crotchets or qua- 


vers, or ſemiquavers, marked F +2, 


to which ſome add *2 and 2, which are 
I Z 


never uſed ; nor are the firſt and third 


much uied, eſpeciaily the latter. The 
meaſure here may be divided into two 
times, and beat one, down and one up ; 


or each half may be divided and beat as 


the ſecond ſpecies, either by two or three, 


in which caſe it will make in all twelve 


times; and hence it is called the mea'ure 
of twelve times. The french and italian 


authors make a great many more ſpecies 


and diviſions of triple-time, unknown, or 


- 


at leaſt unregarded, by our engliſh muſici- 
ans, and therefore not neceſſary to be 
dwelt on here. ER | 


TRIPLICATE'raT10, the ratio which 


cubes bear to one another. See CUBE. 
This ratio is to be diſtinguiſhed from 


triple ratio, and may be thus con- 


ceived. In the geometrical proportions 


2, 4, 3, 16, 32, as the ratio of the firſt 


term (2) is to the third (8) duplicate of 


that of the firſt to the ſecond, or of the 
ſecond to the third, ſo the ratio of the 


' firſt to the fourth is ſaid to be triplicate 


of the ratio of the firſt to the ſecond, or 


ol that of the ſecond to the third, or of 


that of the third to the fourth, as being 
compounded of three equal ratios. See 
the article RAT10, | 


TRIPLICA TION, triplicatio, in the civil 


law, the ſame with ſur- rejoinder. See 


the article SuR-REIJOIN DER. 


TRIPLICIT V, or Tic ox, among aſtro- 
logers, is a diviſion of the ſigns accord- 


ing to the number of the elements, each 
diviſion conſiſting of three ſigns. Pri- 


plicity is frequently confounded with 


trine aſpect, though ſtrictly ſpeaking the 
two are very different things; as tripli- 
city is only uſed with regard to the ſigns, 


and trine, on the contrary, with regard 


to the planets. The ſigns of triplicity 
are thuſe which are of the ſame nature, 
and not thoſe which are in trine aſpect, 
Thus leo, ſagittarius, and aries, are ſigns 
of triplicity, becaule thoſe ſigns are by 
theſe writers all ſuppoſed fiery. 


TRIPOD, tripos, in antiquity, a famed. 


Jacred ſeat or ſtool, ſupported by three 
feet, whereon the prieſts and ſibyls were 
placed to render oracles. It was on the 
tripod that the gods were ſaid to inſpire 
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the tripelas. 
T bis earth is much uſed by the lapidaries 


| bourhood of Venice, but it is found in 


matter. 


/ 


TRY 


the Pytliians with that divine fury and 
enthuſiaſm whefewith they were ſeized at 


the delivery of their predictions. 
TRIPOLI, a ſtate of Africa, which including 


Barca, is bounded by the Mediterranean» 


| fea on the north, by Egypt on 'the'eaſts 


by Nubia and Bildulgerid on the ſouth, 
and by Tunis on «the weſt ; extending 


along the ſhore of the Mediterranean 


from the north-weſt' to the ſouth eaſt 
about a thouſand miles, but ſcarce two 
hundred miles broad in any place. The 
city of Tripoli, being the capital of this 
ſtate, is ſurrounded with a wall and other 
fortifications i eaſt long. 14 30', north 
lat. 339 30's | 


: [ 
TR1IPOLI is alſo à port-town of Syria; 


ſituated on the Levant, being the chief 


town of that part of Syria antiently 


called Phœnicia, ſituated at the foot of 


mount Libanus: eaſt long. 300 15% 


north lat. 34 40%. | | 


TR1POLI, in natural hiſtory, the name of 


an earthy, ſubſtance which is a ſpecies of 
See 'TRIBELAS, | 


to poliſh ſtones, and by the braſiers, and 


other the like artiſts, to clean metalline 


veſſels. It is of two kinds, the yellowiſh, 
and reddiſh- white; the yellowiſh-whits 


kind is called by authors alana gleba, 
tripolis and terra tripolitana; this is the 
produce of Germany, 
France; there is allo of it in the neigh» 


Saxony. and 


greateſt plenty in many parts of Africa, 
It is found a dry hard earth, of a very 
pale yellowiſh-white, of a firm texture 
and moderately heavy ; it is ſometimes 


found of jtlelt, conſtituting a ſtratum z * 


but it is more frequently met with in 
detached pieces among ſtrata of other 
It is of a rough, irregular, 
duſty ſurface; it adheres flightly to the 
tongue, is dry, hard, and harſh to the 


touch, is not to be broken between the 


fingers, and ſlightly ſtains the hands 3 


it makes no efferveſcence with aqua for- 
tis, and makes a flight hifling noiſe on 


being thrown into water. The reddiſh. 
tripoli is of our own/ production, though 
not peculiar to our country; itis found in 
great abundance on Mendip-hills in 80- 
merſetſhire, and. not leſs plentifully in 
many parts of Germany. This is well 
known in the ſhops as a ſubſtance of great 
uſe in poliſhing braſs, but is not applied to 
any of the other utes of the ygllowiſh 
kind: this, like the former, is moſt fre. 
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+ quently found in detached maſſes, and 
' - While in the. earth is tolerably ſoft, and 
eaſily falls into flakes. When dry it be- 
-. comes of @ conſiderable hardneſs, and is 
- of a fine pale reddiſh-white, of a looſe 
open texture, compoſed of a multitude 
of extremely thin plates or flakes laid 
- evenly on one another, and conſiderably 
heavy; it is of a ſmooth and ſomewhat 
| gloſſy ſurface ; it adheres very firmly to 
the tongue, is dry and harſh to the touch, 
too hard to be broken between the fingers, 
- and} does not ſtain the hands: it makes 
no efferveſcence with acids, and burns to 
a & paler. colour, with ſome additional 
hardneſs. | 
'FRIPPING, in heraldry, denotes the quick 
motion of all forts of deer, and of ſome 
other creatures, repreſented with one foot 
das it were on a trot. 
TRIPTO T Es, triptota, in grammar, de- 
fective nouns which have only three caſes; 
+ ſuch is mele, tempe, grates, prece, &c. 
T-RIQUIER, a port-town of, France, in 
the province of Britanny, ſituated on the 
engliſh channel, fifty miles weſt of St. 
: Malo. | 
" TRIQUETROVUS, among botaniſts, ex- 
Preſſes a fruit or leaf that has three tides 
or faces all flat. This leaf is uſually 


. -fubulated, or grows gradually finaller 


- fromthe baſe to the point. 
TRIREME, or TAIREMu Is, in antiquity, 
- a gally with three ranks of oars on a 


3 . 8 
TRISECTION, or TRissECTIox, the 
dividing a thing into three. The term 
is chiefly uſed in geometry, for the di- 
-- viton of an angle into three equal parts, 
The triſection of an angle geometrically, 
ia one of thoſe great problems whole ſo- 
* has been io much ſought by ma- 
thematicians for theſe two thouland 
years, being in this reſpect on a footing 
with the quadrature of the circle, and the 
duplicature of the cube angle. 
TRISMEGIST Us, an epithet or ſurname 
given to one of the two Hermeſes, or Mer- 
Curies, kings of Thebes in Egypt, who 
is ſaid to be contemporary with Moles. 
TRISOLYMPIONICA, among the an- 
tients, a perſen who had thrice borne 
away the prise at the olympic games; 
. - theſe had great privileges and honours 
paid them. See OLYMPIC-GAMES. 
TRISPAST, triſpaſton, in mechanics, a 
machine with three pullies, or an aſſem- 
blage of three pullies for raiſing of great 
weights. See the article PULL Ys 
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TRISYLLABLE, or TxIssYLLABLE, in 
rammar, a word conſiſting of three ſyl- 


ables. # 
TRITE, in muſic; the third muſical chord 
See the 


in the ſyſtem of the antients 
article CyoRD. | 0 
TRITICEA, the name whereby ſome au- 
thors call the trificum. See the next 
article. 5 
TRITICUM, in botany, a genus of the 
triandria digynia claſs of plants, the co- 
rolla whereof conſiſts of two valves, 
nearly equal in ſize, and of the bigneſs of 
thoſe of the cup. The exterior valve is 
bellied with an obtuſe end, terminated by 
a point; the interior valve is plane. The 
corolla ſerves inſtead of a pericarpium, 
incloſing the ſeed, which is ſingle, ob- 
tuſe, and furrowed on one ſide. 
This genus comprehends the common 
wheat, the ſpelt- corn, and couch - graſs. 
See the article WHEAT, Cc. 


TRITON, in ichthyology, a genus of fiſh, 


the body of which is oblong, the roſtrum 
at the mouth of a ſpiral form, the tenta- 
cula fourteen in number, and twelve of 
them cheliferouỹi s 

TRK1ITON, in poetry, a ſea demi- god, held 
by the antients to be an officer or trum- 
peter of Neptune, attending on him, and 
carrying his orders and commands from 
ſea to ſea. . 9 © 
The pocts repreſent him as a half man, 
halt fiſh, terminating in a dolphin's tail, 
and bearing, in one hand a. ſea-ſhell, 
which ſerves as a trumpet. Some of the 
antients make him the ſon of Neptune 
and the nymph Salacia; Heſiod, of Nep- 
tune and Amphitrite ; Neumenius, in 
his book de Piſcationibus, makes him the 
ſon of Oceanus and Tethys; and Lyco- 
phron, the on of Nereus. But, though 
Heſiod and the mythologiſts only ſpeak 
of one Triton, the poets have imagined 
ſeveral, giving ſome of them for trum- 
peters to all the ſea-gods, particularly to 
Neptune and Venus; accordingly they 
were frequently introduced on the an- 

tient theatres, in the Naumachia. 
TRITONE, tritono, in muſic, a falſe con- 
cord conſiſting of three tones, or a greater 
third and a greater tone. | 
Its ratio or proportion in numbers is of 
45 to 32: In dividing the octave we 
find on one ſide the falſe fiſth, and the 

tritone on the other, 
The tritone is a kind of redundant fourth, 
conſiſting of three tones, whence its name; 
or more properly of two tones, with a 
| « greater 


1 
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greater ſemi-tone and a leſſer, as of ut to TRIUMFETTA, in botany, a genus of 


fa, ſharp; of fa to i, flat, &c. But it 


is not, as many imagine, a greater 


fourth, for the fourth is perfect inter- 


val, which does not admit of any majo- 
rity or minority z nor mult the tritone be 
confounded with the falſe fifth, for the 
tritonẽ only comprehends four degrees, 
wiz. ut, re, mi, fa, ſharp; whereas the 
falſe fifth comprehends five, wiz. e 
ſharp, ſol, la, fi, ut: beſides, that among 
the fix ſemi-tones which compoſe the tri- 
tone chromatically, there are three greater 


and three leſſer ; whereas, among the fix 


ſemi-tones which compoſe the falſe fifth, 
there are only two leſſer and four greater. 


TRITURATION, #ritura, in pharmacy, 


the act of reducing a ſolid body into a 
ſubtile powder; called alſo levigation and 


-pulverization. See LEVIGATION and 


ULVERIZATION. 0 
This is princjpally employed to reduce 
hard ſubſtances to fine powders, either by 
the mortar, or by way of levigation on 
a marble z; there is little difficulty in this, 


\. beſides the labour, Trituration has a 


great ſhare in ſome inſtances, in raiſing 


or depreſſing the efficacy of what comes 
under its management; for in grinding 


all thoſe hodies, whoſe efficacy conſiſts in 
the peculiar ſhape and poitits of their com- 
ponent parts, the more and finer they are 
broke, the leſs they will operate: thus 


may calomel be rendered much gentler, 
and made capable of being given in much 
larger quantities, only by Jong rubbing 


in a glaſs mortar ; for the continual tri- 
ture has the ſame effect upon it, as re- 

eated ſublimation, which is only break- 
ing of the ſaline ſpicula more and more, 
until it becomes almoſt plain mercury. But 
in reſinous ſubſtances, particularly thoſe 


which are purgative, as jalap, ſcammo- 


ny, &c. the finer the powder they are 


reduced into, the greater their efficacy is 


likely to be, As the ſenſe which the ſto- 


mach and bowels have of them, is in pro- 


portion to their contaQts, therefore the 
more the ſame quantity is divided, the 
farther will it diffuſe itſelf, and vellicate 
the fibres; that is, in other words, it 


will work the more. 3 
TRrITURATION is alſo uſed in medicine 


for the action of the ſtomach on the food, 
whereby it is fitted for nouriſhment. See 
the article DIGESTION. 


TRIVENTO, a town of Italy, in the 


kingdom of Naples, and principality of 
Moiife, ſituated fifty five miles north eaſt 
of Naples. x 


the polyandria-digynia clais of plants, the 
corolla of which conſiſts of five linear, 
erect, obtuſe petals, hollowed, decidu- 
ous, and bent backwards; the point is 
prominent below the apex ; the truit is a 
globoſe capſule, every where ſurrounded 


with hooked prickles, and contains four 


cells; the feeds are two, convex on ore 
fide and angular on the other: but on! 


one of the two feeds of each cell uſually | 


ripens. 0 


TRIUMPH, in roman antiquity, a public 


and ſolemn. honour conferred by the Ro- 
mans on a' victorious general, by allow- 
ing him a magnificent entry into the city. 
The triumph was of two kinds, the leffer, 
and greater, the firſt of which is the ſame 
with the ovation. See OVATIo WF. 
The greater triumph, called alſo-curvlis, 

or ſimply the triumph, was decreed by the 
ſenate to a general, upon the conquerin 

of a province, or gaining a ſignal victory. 


The day appointed for the ceremony be- 


ing arrived, ſcaffolds were erected in the 
forum and circus, and all the other parts 


of the city, where they could beſt behold 


the pomp : the ſenate went to meet the 
conqueror without the gate called ca- 

na or triumphalis, and marched back 
in order to the capitol ; the ways be- 


ing cleared and cleanſed by a number of 


officers and tipſtaffs, who drove away 
ſuch as thronged the paſſage, or ſtraggled 
up and down. The general was 120 in 
a rich purple robe, interwoven with fi- 
gures of gold, ſetting forth his great ex- 
ploits ; his buſkins were beſet with pearl, 
and he wore a crown, which at firſt was 
only laurel, but afterwards gold; in one 
hand he bore a branch of laurel, and in 
the other a truncheon. He was drawn in 
a magnificent chariot, adorned with ivory 
and plates of gold, drawn uſually by two 
white horſes; though ſometimes by other 
animals, as that of Pompey, when he 
triumphed over Africa, by elephants 
that of Marc Antony, by lions; that of 
Heliogabulus, by tygers ; that of Aure- 
lian, by deer, &c. His children were at 
his feet, and ſometimes on the chariot» 
horſes, The proceſſion was Jed up by 
the muſicians, who played triumphal 
pieces, in praile of the general: theſe were 
tollowed by young men, who led the 
vidims th the ſacrifice, with their horns 
gilded, and their heads adorned with - 
ribhands and garlands ; next came the 
cars and waggons, loaded with all the 


| ſpoils taken from the enemy, with their 
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| horſes, chariots, &c.. theſe were follow- 


ed by the kings, princes, and. generals, 


. who had been taken captives, loaden with 
Chains: after theſe appeared the triumph- 
al chariot, before which, as it paſſed, 
they all along ſtrewed flowers, and the 
12 with loud acclamations, called out 
0 triumphe ! The chariot was followed 
y the ſenate, clad in white robes; and 
the ſenate by ſuch citizens as had been 
et at liberty or ranſomed : and the pro- 
ceſſion was cloſed by the prieſts and their 
- Officers and utenſils, with a white ox led 
along, for the chief victim. In this or- 
der they proceeded through the triumphal 
gate, along the via ſacra, to the capitol, 
Where the victims were ſlain. * In the 
mean time all the temples were open, and 
all the altars loaded with offerings and 
incenſe; games and combats were cele- 
brated in the public places, and rejoicings 
appeared every where. 


TRIUMVIR, one of three perſons who 


govern abſolutely, and with equal au- 
thorit y, in a ſtates It is chiefly applied 
to the roman government: Cæſar, Pom- 
pey, and Craſſus were the firſt triumvirs, 


who divided the government amonglit 


them. There were alſo other officers, 
- Falled triumvirs; as the triumviri or treſ- 
viri capitales, who were the keepers of 


the public goal ; they had the office of 
puniſhing malefactors; for which pur- 


* they kept eight lictors under them. 
Tpbere were alſo triumviri monetales, the 
- maſters of the mint; whence the follow- 
Ing mark is ſtill extant on many antient 
coins, III VIRI. Sometimes they were 
ſtyled triumviri A. A. . F. F. theſe 
letters ſtanding for auro, argento, re, 
ando, feriendo. There were likewile 
nocturnal triumviri, inſtituted to prevent 
or extinguiſh fires in the night. 


| T RIUMVIRAT E, an abſolute government 


adminiſtred by three perſons, with equal 
authority. See the preceding article. 

There were two famous triumvirates at 
Rome; Pompey, Cæſar, and Craſſus, 
as mentioned in the preceding article, 
eſtabliſhed the firſt ; and Auguſtus, Marc 


Antony, and Lepidus, the ſecond; which 


pave the laſt blow to the roman republic, 
or Auguſtus having vanquiſhed Lepidus 
and Antony, the triumyirate ſunk into 
a monarchy, 
TROCHAIC veRss, in the latin poetry, 
a kind of yerle, ſo called becauſe the 
trochees chiefly prevail, as the iambus 
does in the iambic. It generally con- 
ſiſts of {even leet and a ſyllable; the 
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odd feet, for the moſt part, conſiſt. of 
trochees, though a |tribrachys is ſome- 
times admitted, extept in the ſeventh 
foot: theſegtwo feet are likewiſe uſed 
in the other places, as is alſo the ſpon - 
dæus, dactylus, and andpezftus. The 

following is an example. 
I by 5 
Solus] aut rex | aui Poſeta I non quot annis | 
: 1 

naſciſtur. 

TROCHANTER, in anatomy, a name 
given to two apophyſes, ſituated in the 
upper part of the thigh bone: they e- 
ceive the tendons of moſt of the muſcles 
of the thigh. See FEMUR. 

TROCHE, trochiſcus, in pharmacy, a ſort 
of medicine, made w glutinous ſub- 
ſtances, into little cakes, and afterwards 
exſiccated. The four following rules are 
to be obſerved in making of them: 1. 
The ingredients are to be reduced to 
a powder. 2. If the maſs proves ſo glu- 
tinous as to ſtick to the fingers in mak- 

ing up, the hands may be anointed with 
any convenient ſweet or aromatic oil; or 
elſe ſprinkled with powder of ſtarch, or 
with that of liquorice. 3. In order to 
dry thoroughly the troches, put them on 
an inverted fieve, in a ſhady airy place, 
and frequently turn them. 
ches are to be kept in glaſs veſſels, or in 
earthen ones well glazed. There are 
troches of various kinds, and for various 
intentions, as purgative, alterative, ape - 
ritive, corroborative, &c. The chief 
troches now in uſe are thoſe of myrrh 
and jiquorice, and thoſe of the teſtaceous 
powders for the heart-burn. ; 

TROCHEE, trocbæus, in the greek and 

latin poetry, a foot conſiſtir g of two ſyl- 
lables, the firſt long, and the ſecond 
ſhort, as in he words musa and servat. 


'TROCHILUS, in architecture, a name uſed 


by the antients for what the moderns call 
ſcotia. See the article SCOTIA. . 
TROCHILUsS, in ornithology, the purple 
humming- bird. See HuMmINnG BIRD. 
TROCH ITE, in natural hiſtory, a name 
given to the ſeparate joints of the entro- 
chus. See the article ENTROCHUS. 
TROCHLEA, one of the mechanical 
powers, uſually called a pulley. 
article PULLEY. 
TROCHLEARES, in anatomy, a name 
given to the oblique muſcles of the eye. 
See the article OBLIQUUS, 
TROCHOID, in geometry, a curve more 
generally known by the name of cycloid. 
See the article CYCLOID, | 


 TROCHUS, 


4. The tro- 


See the 


NO 
ROC HUs, in the natural hiftory of ſhell- 
fiſh, a name given to ſeveral ſpecies of the 

| 3 See COCHLEA. 
Theſe ſhells have got the name trochus, 
from their reſembling the figure of the 
top, with which boys play. See plate 
CCLXXXV. fig. 4. where no x. repre- 
ſents the rough trochus, n® 2. the wavy 
trochus, and'nꝰ 3. the ſmooth trochus. 


TROGLODY TES, in the antient geo- 


graphy, a people of Ethiopia, ſaid to 
have lived in caves under ground. Pom. 
Mela gives a ſtrange account of the Tro- 
glodytes: he ſays, they did not fo properly 


ſpeak as ſhriek, and that they lived on 


ſerpents. 


TROJA, a town of Italy in the kingdom 


of Naples, and province of the Capiti- 
nate, ſituated fifty-five miles. north-eaſt 
of Naples. 

TRoja, or TROJAN. GAMES, were games 
ſaid to be inſtituted by Aſcanius, ſon of ZE - 
neas, and afterwards kept up by the Ro- 
mans with great ſolemnity. They were 
celebrated by companies of boys, neatly 
dreſſed, and furniſhed with little arms 
and weapoffs, who muſtered in the pub- 
lic circus. They were choſen, for the 
moſt part, out of the nobleſt families of 


Rome, and the captain of them had the 


honourable title of princeps juventutis, 
being ſometimes next heir to the empire, 
and ſeldom lels than the ſon of a princi- 
pal ſenator. A particular account of theſe 
games may be ſeen in the fifth Æneid of 
Virgil, beginning at verſe 545. 


'TROIS RIVIERES, a town of north Ame- 


rica, in the province of Canada, ſituated 


on the river of St. Laurence, fifty miles 
uebec :; weſt long. 759, and 


ſouth of 
north lat, 46? 45. | 
TROK 1, a town of Poland, in Lithuania, 
ſituated on a lake, fifteen miles welt of 
Wilna: eaſt lon. 2 5, and north lat. 55?, 


TRONAGE, an antient cuſtomary toll, 


paid for weighing of wool. This word 
is particularly mentioned in a charter 
granted to the mayor and citizens of Lon- 
don; in which city there is an officer 
called tronator, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
weigh the wool that is brought thither. 
TRONCONNEE, in heraldry, denotes a 


croſs, or other thing, cut in pieces and 


diſmembered, yet ſo as all the pieces 


keep up the form of a croſs, though ſet 


at a ſmall diſtance from one another. 
TRONE weE1GHT, the ſame with what we 

now call troy weight, See WEIGHT. 
TROOP, a (ſmall body of horſe or dra- 


goons, about fifty or ſixty, ſometunes 


3 


{neg} 
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more, ſometimes leſs; commanded by 2 
captain. Each troop, beſides a captain, 
has a lieutenant, cornet, quarter-maſter, 

aud three corporals, ho are the loweſt 
officers of a troop. | 

To beat the TROOP, is the ſame as beating 

the aſſembly. See ASSEMBLY. + 

TROPZEOLUM, the INDIAN CRESS, in 
botany, a genus of the octandria- mond 
£ynia claſs of plants, the flower of which 
conſiſts of five roundiſh petals. inſerted 
into the diviſions of the cup; the two 
upper petals are ſeſſile ; the three others 
have very long and barbated ungues; 
the truit conſiſts of three convex caplules, 
ſulcated and ſtriated on one ſide, and an- 
gular on'the other; the ſeeds are three, 
gibbous on one fide, and angulated on 
the other, but upon the whole ſomewhat 
roundiſh, and ſtriated deeply. See plate 
CCLXXXV. fig. 3. 
This genus comprehends the cardamin- 

dum of authors. 8 

TROPE, in rhetoric, a kind of figure 
of ſpeech, whereby a word is removed 
from its firſt and natural ſignification, 
and applied with advantage to another 
thing, which jt does not originally mean 
but only ſtands for it, as it has a rela- 
tion to, or connexion with it : as in this 
ſentence, God is my rock, Here the trope, 
lies in the word rock, which being firm 
and immoveable, excites in our minds 
the notion of God's unfailing power, and 
the ſteady ſupport which good men re- 
ceive from their dependence upon hims 
See the article FIGURE, | 
Tropes are uſed for the ſake of an agree» 
able variety ; they divert the mind, and 
revive attention, when it begins to flag 
and be weary. In many caſes there is 
an abſolutely neceſſity for the writer or 
ſpeaker to repeat the ſame thing ſeveral 
times; therefore, to prevent the tireſome 
repetition of the ſame words, he care» 
fully diverſifies his expreſſions, and ju- 
diciouſly intermixes plain and figurative 
language. Tropes add a wonderful or- 
nament and ſtrength to a diſcourſe, and 
often give the mind a brighter and ſtrenger 
idea of a thing, than proper words ; 
Thus Virgil calling the two Scipios the 
thunder-bolts of war, repreſents the ra- 
pid ſpeed and victorious progreſs of their 
arms more emphatically, than all the 

lain terms of the roman language could 
0 done. In order to make uſe of tropes 
ſeatonably, and with advantage, the fol- 
lowing rules ſhould be obſerved : x. Be 
{paring and cautious in the ule of * 
ü an 
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and omit them when they are not either TROPICS, in aſtronomy and geography, 


as plain as proper words, or more ex- 
2 e the riches of a lan- 
guage, and it will be an imputation- up- 
on à man to laviſh them away without 
diſcretion. 2. Care muſt be taken, that 
tropes hold a proportion to the ideas 
Intended to be raiſed by them; there 
ought to be an eaſy and unforced relation 
betwixt the trope and the proper word it 
is put for, or the thing intended to be ex- 
preſſed by it: when there is not this ſuit- 
ableneſs and relation, the expreſſion at beſt 
will not only be harſh and unpleaſant, 
but often ridiculous and barbarous. In 
order to preſerve this relation, a trope 
ought not to expreſs more or leſs than 
the thing requires; and things ca- 
pable of heightening or ornament ought 
not to be debaſed nor vilified by low ex- 
preſſions z nor ſmall matters over-magni- 
fied by pompous and ſwelling words. 
3. A trope ought to be obvious and in- 
telligible, and therefore muſt not be 
fetched from 3 too remote, ſo as to 
require much reading and learning to ap- 
rehend it. 6 
TROPEA, a town of Italy in the king- 
dom of Naples, and further Calabria, 
ſituated on the Tuſcan ſea, forty miles 
north of Reggio. : | 
'TROPES, a port-town of France, in Pro- 
vence, ſituated on the Mediterranean, 
thirty miles eaſt of Toulon. 
TROPHY, tropæum, among the antients, 
a pile or heap of arms of a vanquiſhed 
enemy, raiſed by the conqueror in the 
"moſt eminent part of the field of battle. 
The trophies were uſually dedicated to 
ſome of the gods, eſpecially Jupiter. The 
name of the deity to whom they were in- 
ſcribed, was generally mentioned, as was 
that alſo of the conqueror. The ſpoils 
were at firſt hung upon the trunk of a 
tree; but inſtead of trees, ſucceeding ages 
erected pillars of ſtone, or braſs, to con- 
tinue the memory of their victories. To 
' demoliſh a trophy was looked upon as a 
kind of facrilege, becauſe they were all 
conſecrated to lee deity. 
The repreſentation of a trophy is often to 
be met with on medals of the roman em- 
perors, ſtruck on occaſion of victories; 
wherein, beſides arms and ſpoils, are fre- 
2 ſeen one or two captives by the 
ides of the trophy. f | 
TROPHY-MONEY, denotes certain money 
annually raiſed in the ſeveral counties of 
the kingdom, towards providing harneſs, 
and maintaining the militia, 


7 
* * 


ſigns. 
noctial 23% 29. Two circles drawn at 


are two circles ſuppoſed to be drawn on 
each fide of the equinoctial, and parallel 
thereto. That on the north ſide of the line 
is called the tropic of cancer, and the 


ſouthern tropic has the name of capricorn, 


as 3 the beginning of thoſe 
ey are diſtant from the equi- 


the ſame diſtance from the equator on the 


terreſtrial globe, have the ſame names in 


geography, and they include that ſpace 
or part of the ſphere, which is called the 
torrid zone, becauſe the ſun is, at one 
time or other, perpendicular over every 


part of that zone, and extremely torrifies 


or heats it. See the article Zo E. 


TROPPAW, a city of Sileſia, ſeventy 


miles ſouth of Breſlaw. 


TROVER, in law, an action which a 


man bath againſt one that, having found 


any of his goods, refuſeth to deliver them 


upon demand. 


TROUGH of the ſea, is the hollow or ca- 


vity made between two waves or billows, 
in a rolling ſea. Fe | 


TROUSSEQU IN, in the manege, an arch 


of wood raiſed above the hinder bow of 


a great ſaddle, in order to keep the bol- 


ſters firm. 


| TROUT, trutta, in ichthyology, the 


engliſh name of ſeveral ſpecies. of ſal- 
mo. See the article Sa Mo. 
The common river- trout is, like the ſal- 
mon, an inhabitant of the ſea or rivers 
indifferently: it is ſpotted with red, and 
its lower jaw is ſomewhat the largeſt; 
its tail is not forked, but hollowed in 
form of an arch of a circle. It is a very 
beautiful fiſh, and is, with juſtice, great- 
y eſteemed at our tables. 

eſides this, there are ſpecies of ſalmo, 
known by the names of ſalmon-trout and 
lake-trout, * 
For the method of fiſhing for trout, ſee 
the article FiSHING. | 


TROWBRIDGE, a market-town of Wilt- 


_ eighteen miles north-weſt of Saliſ- 
ury. 


TROY wricur, in commerce. See the 


article WEIGHT. 


TROYES, a city of Champain, in France, 


ſituated on the river Seyne, ſeventy miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Paris: eaſt longit, 4“ 5, 
and north lat. 489 15˙. 


TRUCE, in the art of war, denotes a ſuſ- 


enſion of arms, or a ceſſation of hoſti- 
ities between two armies, in order to 
ſettle articles of peace, bury the dead, or 


the like. 
8 TRUCHMAN, 


does not riſe above the 


morellæ. They 
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MAN, in the countries of the Levant, 


ſignifies /an interpreter. See DRAGOMAN. 
TRU 


CRS, among gunners, round pieces 


of wood, in form of wheels, fixed on the 


axle - trees of carriages, to move the ord- 
nance at ſea, and ſometimes alſo at land. 


TRUE, ſomething agreeable to the reality 


of things, or to truth. 


Tus place of a planet, or flar, in aſtro- 


nomy, is a point of the heavens, ſhewn or 


pointed out by a right line, drawn from 


the center of the earth, through the center 


of the planet or ſtar. See PLANET, &c. 
TRUEN, or TRON, a town of the biſhop- 
ric of Liege, in Germany, twenty miles 


ſouth-eaſt of Louvain. 


TRUFFLES, tubera terre, in natural hi- 


ſtory, a kind of ſubterraneous vegetable 
roduction, not unlike muſhrooms, be- 

inga genus of fungi, which grows under 

the ſurface of the earth. See Fundus. 


The truffle is only a fleſhy tubercle, co- 


vered with a hard fort of cruſt, rough, 


and ſomewhat regularly furrowed, on the 


ſurface almõſt like the cypreſs - nut. It 

5 —— of the 
earth, but lies concealed about half a 
foot below it. Great numbers of them 
are found in the ſame place, of diffe- 
rent ſizes: ſome of them are now and 


then found of a pound weight, or even 
a pound and a quarter; theſe laſt are 


but rare, and Pliny only mentions their 
being of a pound weight. 


They grow at the feet and under the ſhades 


of trees, ſometimes about the roots- of 
ſtones, and ſometimes in clear earth. 


Their favourite trees are either the white 


or green oak, as the elm is that of the 


warm weather firſt ſucceeds the cold, 
ſooner or later, as the ſeaſon is more or 
leſs mild; for they have ſometimes been 
very rare after hard winters. At firſt 
they appear only like little round peas, 


red without, and white within. Theſe 


peas grow larger by degrees; from that 


time they take out of the ground what 


they commonly call white truffles; theſe 
are of themſelves infipid, and people dry 
them as an ingredient for ragouts, be- 
cauſe they keep better when dried, than 
marbled ones 4 It is a common opi- 
nion, that truffles which have been once 


removed from their places, are never af- 


ter capable of being nouriſhed, even when 
put in ſome earth from which they were 


originally taken: but if one leave them 
there for a certain feaſon, without daſs 
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in to be found when 
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turbing them, they grow inſenſibly larger, 


their bark. becomes black, rough, and 
unequal, though they always retain their 


whiteneſs within. Hitherto they have 


very little ſmell or taſte, and can only be 


uſed in ragouts : theſe are always called 
the firſt white truffles, and are not to 
be made a different ſpecies from the 
marbled or black ones gathered in the 
end of autumn, and even in the winter 
after the froſts are begun. 


When the truffles are at maturity, they 


have a very good ſmell and taſte ; and 
are fit to be dug from the month of Oc- 
tober to the end of December; and ſome- 
times to the end of February and March, 
when they are even at that time marbled 


whereas thoſe, gathered from the month 
of April till July and Auguſt, are only 


white. If people neglect to gather the 
truffles when arrived at a due degree of 


maturity, they rot; and then we may 


obſerve the re · production of the truffle ; 


becauſe, after ſome time, we ſee ſeveral 
bunches of other young truffles filling up 
the places of the rotten ones. Theſe youn 

truffles are nouriſhed till the firſt colds 


come on; and if the froſts are not intenſe, 


they get over the winter, and furniſh 
us betimes with the freſh green truffles. 

As to the virtues of trufles, the common 
opinion is, that they are hot : Galen, 
however, according to Matthiolus, looks 


85 * them as indifferent, and the baſis 
0 


all other ſeaſoning; and, indeed, it 
is to this purpoſe that they are uſed in all 
ragouts. Avicenna ſpeaks bf them in 


a manner 2 different, and ſays, they 


engender thick humours more than an 

other food; that they are hard of digeſ - 
tion, heavy on the ſtomach, and, when 
much uſed, have a tendency to bring 


on an apoplexy and pally, Theſe two 


authors may be reconciled, if we con- 
ſider two qualities in the truffle, which 
are capable of producing two. different 
effects: firſt, they may prove hot of them- 


| ſelves, by emitting their volatile ſalts into 


the ſtomach ; or by being mixed with 
ſalt, pepper, and other ſpices, which they” 
drink up like a ſponge. In the ſecond 
place, they may prove of hard digeſtion, 


when eaten immoderately by a perſon 
of a weak ſtomach : in which caſe they 


produce bad effects, ſtagnate, and form 
themſelves into a glareous ſubſtance, which 
diſorders the ſtomach, and which may be 
occalioned by the cold quality aſcribed 
to them by Galen. As a proof that the 


truffle is of hard digeſtion, it has this in 


f common 
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common with other fruits, that it grows 
hard in ſpirit of wine, and is with diffi- 

_ - eulty diflolved in water.. | 
TRUGILLO, a town of Terra Firma, in 
.  fouth America: weſt Jon. 69® 30, and 

IG CT 
TRUMPET, a muſical inſtrument, the 
moſt noble of all portable ones of the 
© wind kind, uſed” chiefly in war among 
the cavalry; to direct them in the ſervice. 


Marine 'FRUMPET, is a muſical inſtru- 
ment conſiſting of three tables, Which 
form its triangular body. It has a very 


long neck, with one ſingle ſtring, very 
thick, mounted on a bridge, which is 
firm on one fide, but tremulous on the 
other. It is ſtruck by a bow with one 
hand, and with the other the ſtring is 
preſſed, or ſtopped, on the neck by the 
thumb. It is the trembling of the bridge, 
when” firuck, that makes it imitate the 
ſound of a trumpet; which it does to that 


perfection, that it is ſcarce poſſible to 


diſtinguiſn the one from the other: and 
a" 0 , » + x: 7: F 2 . 

. © this is what has given it the denomina- 
tion of marine trumpet ; though, in pro- 

_ © priety, it is a kind of monochord 
Harmenical TRUMPET, an inſtrument that 

' imitates the ſound of a trumpet 3 which 
it reſembles in every thing, excepting 
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that it is longer, and conſiſts of more 


branches; it is generally called ſackbut. 
Speaking "DRUMPET, is a tube from ſix to 


28 ] 


What it would have been without” the 
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tube, as the ſurface of a ſphere, whoſe 
radius is equal to the length of the tube, 
is greater than the ſurface of the ſegment 
of luch a ſphere, whole baſe is the orifice 


of the tube. 


See SOUND. © 


For a perſon ſpeaking at B, without the 
- tube, 'will have the force” of his voice 


ſpent in exciting concentric ſuperficies of 


air all around the point B; and, when 

thoſe ſuperficies or pulſes of air are dif- 

fuſed as far as D, every «tr 6 it is plain 
b 


the force of the voice” will be diffuſed 


through the whole ſuperficies of a ſphere 
_ whole radius is BD; but in the trumpet 
it will be ſo confined, that, at its exit, it 


- _— 


„ 


will be only diffuſed thro” fo much of that 
| 8 of air, as eg e to 
t 


e orifice of the tube. But, ſince the 


force is given, its intenſity will be al- 
ways inverſely, as the number of particles 


it has to move; and therefore, in the 
tube, it will be to that without, as the 
ſuperficies of ſuch a ſphere to the area of 
the large end of the tube, nearly. 

To make this matter yet plainer by cal - 
culation, let BD feet, then will the 
diameter of the ſphere DE io feet, 


bags. 


 4x<78,54=314,16 = ſquare feet in the 


© fifteen feet long, made of tin, perfeftly 


'ftraight, and with a very large aperture; 
the mouth · piece being big enough to re- 
| ceive both lips. 


The ſpeaking- trumpet, or ſtentorophonic | 


tube, as ſome call it, is uſed for magni- 
ing of - found, particularly that of 


ch, and thus cauſing it to be heard at 


a great diſtance: how it does this, will 
be eaſy to underſtand from the ſtructure 
thereof, thus illuſt ated by the ingenious 
Mr. Martin: Jet ABC (pl, CCLXXXV, 
fig. f. ne 1.) be the tube, BD the axis, 
and B the mouth - piece for conveying the 
voice to the tube. 8 
Then it is evident, when a perſon ſpeaks 
iB, in the trumpet, the whole force of 
nis voice is ſpent upon the air contained 
in the tube, which will be agitated thro” 
the whole length of the tube; and by va- 
rious reflections from the fide of the tube 


to the axis, the air along the middle part 


of the tube will be greatly condenſed, 
and jts momentum proportionably jn- 
creaſed ; fo that, when jt comes to agi- 
tate the air at the orifice of the tube AC, 
its force will be as much greater than 


'the * of which is 100, which; mul- 
tiplie a 
feet for the area o 


by o, 854, gives 78, 34 ſquare 
Fa great circle AHEFC, 
And, therefore, four times that area, viz. 


ſuperficies of the aerial ſphere. If now the 
diameter AC, of the end of a trumpet, 


be one foot, its area will be o, 78 54; but 


78 541 314,16:: 1400, therefore the air 


at the diſtance of BD, will be agitated by 
means of the trumpet, with a force 400 
times greater than by the bare voice alone. 
Again, it is farther evident how inſtru- 


ments © 


parts 


| ius form aſſiſt the hearing great- 
ly ; for the weak and languid ho 


the tube, and greatly multiplied and con- 
denſed by the tremulous motion of the 
the tube, and air agitated by 
them, are conveyed to the ear by the ſmall 


end, and ſtrike it with an impetus as much 


greater than they would have done with- 
out it, as the area of the ſmall end at B, 
is Jeſs than the area of the large end AC. 
From what has been ſaid, it is evident 
the effect of the tube in magnifying ſound, 


either for ſpeaking or hearing, depends 


chiefly upon the length of the tube. But 
yet ſome advantage may be derived from 
the particular ſhape thereof, Some ver 

eminent philoſophers have N 
gure which js made by the revolution of a 


parabola 


ſes of 
the air being received by the large end of 
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parabola about its axis, as the beſt of any, 


where the mouth-piece of the parabola, 


and, conſequently, the ſonorous rays, 
will be reflected parallel to the axis of 
E 

But this parallel reflection ſeems no way 
eſſential to the magnifying of ſound z on 
the contrary, it appears rather to-hinder 
ſuch an effect, by preventing the infinite 
number of reflections and reciprocations 


of ſound; in which, according to fir: 
Iſaac Newton, its augmentation doth 


- principally conſiſt. For all reciprocal 
motion, in every return, is augmented 
by its generating cauſe, which is here the 
Gn motions of the parts of. the 

tube. Therefore, in every repercuſſion 
from the ſides of the tube, the agitations 
and pulſes of confined air muſt neceſſari- 
ly be increaſed; and, conſequently, this 
augmentation of the impetus of the pulſes 


muſt be proportional to the number of 


ſuch repercuſſions; and, therefore, to 
the length of the tube, and to ſuch a fi- 

re as is moſt productive of them. 
: Whence it appears, that the parabolic 
- trumpet is, of all others, the moſt unfit 
for this purpoſe, inſtead of being the 
But there is one thing more which con- 
tributes to the augmenting of theſe agi- 
tations of air in the tube, and that is the 
proportion which the ſeveral portions of 
air bear to each other, when divided by 


tranſverſe ſetions, at very. ſmall but, 


equal diſtances, from one end of the tube 
to the other. Thus, let thoſe ſeveral 
diviſions be made at the points a, 6, c, 
d, e, Sc. (ibid. ne 2.) in which let the 
right lines ak, bl, cm, dn, Sc. be ta- 
ken in geometrical proportion. Then 
will the portions of air contained between 
B and a, à and b, 5 and c, c and 4, 


Sc. be very nearly in the ſame propor- 


tion, as being in the ſame ratio with 
their baſes, when the points of diviſion 
are indefinitely near together. | 

But, when any quantity of motion is 
communicated to a ſeries of elaſtic bodies, 
it will receive the greateſt augmentation 
when thoſe bodies are in geometrical 


proportion. Therefore, ſince the force 


of the voice is impreſſed upon, and gra- 
dually propagated through, a ſeries of 
elaſtic portions of air in a geometrical 
ratio to each other, it ſhall receive the 
greatelt augmentation poflible. 


Now, ſince by conſtruQtion it is Ba 


ab=be=xd, Sc. and allo ak:bl::bl 
en: du, and fo on; therefore, 
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the points E, /, mn, 7, o, p, q, r, 8, As 
will, in this caſe, form that curve line» 

which is called the logarithmetic curve 5 
conſequently, a trumpet, formed by the 
revolution of this curve about its axis, 
will augment the ſound in a greater de- 
greethan a0 ogy figüred tube whatever. 

Liftening, or Hearing TRUMPET, an in- 
ſtrument to aſſiſt hearing. See the article 
HEARING. | 

TRUMPET-FLOWER, bignonia, in botany. 
See the article BIGNONIA. | 

TRUMPET-SHELL, the engliſh name of 
the buccinum of authors. See the article 

* Buceinum. | 

TRUNCATED, in general, is an appel- 
lation given to ſuch things as have, or 

\ ſeem to have, their points cut off: thus 

| we ſay, a truncated-cone, pyramid, leaf, 

Se. See CONE, PYRAMID, Ce. | 

TRUNCHEON, a ſhort ſtaff, or battoon, 
uſed by kings, generals, and great offi - 
cers, as a mark of their command. 

TRUNDLE, a ſort of carriage with low 
wheels, whereon heavy and cumberſome 
burdens are drawn. 

TRUNDLE-$HOT. See SHOT. 

TRUNK, truncus, among botaniſts, de- 
notes the ſtem, or body, of a tree; or, 

that part between the ground and the 
lace where it divides into branches. 

n anatomy, trunk is uſed for the buſto 
of a human body, excluſive of the head 
and limbs, comprehending the abdomen 
and thorax, See the articles ABDOMEN 
and THORAX. 

Trunk is alſo uſed for the main body of 
an artery, or vein, in contradiſtinction 
” the branches and ramifications there - 
of. | 
Trunk-roots of a plant, are little roots 
which grow out of the trunks of plants. 
Theſe are of two kinds: 1. Such as ve- 
getate by a direct deſcent, the place of 
tbeir eruption being ſometimes all along 
the trunk, as in mints, Sc. and ſome- 
times only in the utmoſt point, as in 
brambles. | | | 
2. Such as neither aſcend nor deſcend, 
but ſhoot forth at right angles to the 
trunk ; which, therefore, though as to 
their office they are true roots, yet, as to 
their nature, are a, medium between a 
trunk and a root. 

TRUNNIONS, or TRuNtoxs of a piece 

, ordnance, are thoſe knobs or bunches 

of the gun's metal, which bear her up on 
the cheeks of the carriage : and hence 
the trunnion-ring is the ring about a 
cannon, next before the trunnions. - 
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end. | 
It ſends two members to parliament. 


* 'FRUSS, truſſa, a bundle, or certain quan- 


* tity of hay, ſtraw, Cc. 

A truſs- of hay is to contain fiſty-fix 
pounds, or half an hundred weight ; 
thirty-ſix truſſes make a load. In . 
and Auguſt the truſs is to weigh ſixty 


pounds, on forfeiture of eighteen ſhillings 


per truſs. | 
A truſs of forage is as much as a trooper 
can carry on his horſe's crupper. | 


TRuss of flowers, is uſed, by floriſts, to 


ſignify many flowers growing together on 
the head of a ſtalk, as in the cowflip, au- 
ricula, Sc. 5 | 


Fx uss is allo uſed for a ſort of bandage or 


ligature, made of ſteel, or the like mat- 
ter, wherewith to keep up the parts, in 
"thoſe who have hernias or ruptures. See 
the article HERNIA. 5 

In plate CCEXXXVI. are repreſented 
various kinds of truſſes, to compreſs. the 
parts, and prevent a relapſe of the in- 
teſtine after the rupture has been cured. 


Some of theſe, as fig. 2, 8, and 9, are made 


of callicoe, for inſants; or of leather, 
for adults. Others, as fig. 1, 3, 4, 
and 11, are made of ſteel covered with 
leather. Some are made of ſteel plates, 
Joined by hinges, ſo as to be flexible and 


more ealy, as in fig. 11. Some again 


are deſigned for ruptures on both ſides ; 
as fig. 4 and 5. Some are for ruptures 


on o right fide, as fig. 2 and 3: others 
2 


for the left, as 1, 9, 10, and 11. 
Some, again, are faſtened to the body 
by tagged-laces; as fig. 5, 6, and 9: 
others by ſtraps and buckles ; as fig. 2, 
5, and 9g: others by hooks and eyes, or 
hooks and ſtraps; as hg. I, 3, 4, and 
11: and others again by different contri- 
. vances ; as in fig. 7 and 8. $4 
In all theſe truſſes, A denotes the bol- 
ſter, or compreſs, which is applied to the 
ring of the abdominal muſcles, after the 
rupture has been reduced: BB, the gir- 
dle or belt of the truſs, to be ſaſtened 
round the body, either with ſtrings C C, 
paſſed through the holes DD; or by 
ſtraps and buckles; as in fig. 2 and 10, 
marked EE: or with hooks, as in fig. 
1, 3, 4, and 11, marked aa. In many 
of thele trulles there is a depending girt, 


beſides that which paſſes round the body, 


which is to be paffed between the legs 
of women, and faſtened to the oppoſite 
Part of the belt: as FF in fig. 1, 2, 6, 


8 » 
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| TRURO, a borough of Cornwal, ſituated * / 
© thirty-two miles north-eaſt of the land's- 


TRUSSES, in at 


„„ 
7, 8, 9, and 10. In fig. 6 is ſhewn, the 
bolſter a; and in fig. 7 may be ſeen a 


wooden bolſter cd, ee being the button 
oY by which it is faſtened to the truſs, and 


he convex part by which it is applied 
to the rupture. N 4 
There are a multitnde of other truſſes, of 
various forms, contrived by thoſe who 


make it their buſineſs; but we have here 


given figures of the beſt of them, from 
eiſter's Tf P. II. p. 71 and 72. 

hip, are ropes made faft 

to the parrels of a yard, either to bind 

the yard to the maſt when the ſhip rolls, 

or to hate down the yards in a ſtorm, &c. 


TRUSSING, in falconry, is a hawk's 


railing any fowl, or prey, aloft; firſt ſoar- 
ing. up, and es with it to 
the ground, 


TRUST, in law, ſignifies, in general, 
that confidence which one perſon repoſes 


in another; and in caſe of non- perform- 
ance, or breach of this truſt, the remedy 
is by bill in equity; as the common-law 
uſually takes no natice of truſts. 

Conveyances made in the way of truſt, 
which were formerly ar; to evade 


the ſtatute of uſes, are not ſo much fa- 


voured as plain and direct deeds. All 


declarations of truſts of lands, &c. are 


to be in writing, and ſigned by the par- 
ties. It has been decreed m chancery, 
that a fine and recovery of a. ceſtuiqui 
traſt ſhall bar and transfer the eftate, as 
they ſhould an eſtate at law, where the 
ſame were levied or ſuffered on good con- 
ſideration. And there is a ſtatute whereby 


an infant ſeiſed of an eſtate in fee in 


truſt, is enabled to make any conveyance 


thereof, by order of the court of chan- 
1 7 . IE | 
TRUSTEE, one who has an eſtate, or 


money, put or truſted in his hands, for 
the ule of another. 5 
Where two or more perſons are appointed 


truſtees, if one of them only receives all 
or the greateſt part of the profits of the 
lands, Sc. and is in arrear, and unable 


to ſatisfy the perſon to whom he is ſeiſed 


in truſt, the other, in that caſe, ſhall not 


be anſwerable for more than comes to his 
hands, 


TRUTH, veritas, a term uſed in oppo- 


fition to falſhood, and applied to propo- 
ſitions which anſwer, or accord, to the 
nature and reality of the thing whereot 
ſomething is affirmed qr denid. 
Truth, according to Mr. Locke, conſiſts 
in the joining or ſeparating-of ſigns, as 
the things ſignified by them, do agree or 
diſagree 
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{ difagree one with another, Now the 


* 


zes and ſhapes, as repreſented in plate 


joining or ſeparating of ſigns is what  CCLXXXVII. fg. 1. at the letters P, 
we call making of. propolitions, Truth K, S, . V, ; the uſes of which 


then, properly, relates only to praß 
tions, whereof there ate two ſorts, 
mental and verbal; as there are two ſorts 
of ſigns commonly made uſe of, viz. 
ideas and words. Lelbza, WORD, Sc. 
Mental propoſitions arethole wherein the 


ideas in our underſtanding are put to- 


mY 


gether,. or ſeparated, by t 
ceiving or judging of their 
Verbal propoſitions are words put to- 
gether, or Eparatel, in affirmative or 


e mind per- 


or ſeparating of ſigns; 
sin putting together, 


conſiſts in joining 
and truth confi 


or ſeparating thoſe ſigns, according as 


the things they ſtand for agree or diſ- 
agree. dee PROPOSITION, _ 
Moral T&uUTH,. conſiſts in ſpeaking things 


9 


and is called allo veracity. 


3 4 


according to the perſuaſion of our minds, : 


Metaphyfical, or tran tendental TRUTH, 


is not ing, but the real exiſtence of things 
conformable to the ideas which we have 
_ annexed by their names. 


 FRUTINATION, the act of weighing | 
or ballancing a ching. Sees the article 
BALLANCE, 2 


| e 
| TRUXIELO, a. town of Eftremadura, 


one_hundred miles" ſouth-weſt 


39 
1 


Thx Re} 88 as 5 #533 $4 | 
Firma, fituated in welt long. 69?, and 


1 poun ds. 


alſage, or conveyance, 
through. See PIPE, Sc. | 


Small ſilver or leaden tubes are frequently | 


uſed, by ſurgeons, to draw off blood, 
matter, or water, from the different parts 
of the body: they are made of various 


a 


= 


1 1 I 
. 


will be ſhewn more at large under the ar- 


ticles WOUND, PARACENTES1S, Se. 
Tusk, in aſtronomy, is ſometimes uſed for 


a teleſcope, or, more properly, for that 
part thereof into which the lenſes are 
atted, and by which they are directed 
aud uſed. The goodneſs of the tube 


> mind, 4 being of great po ls to that of the 
agreement or te eſcope, we ſhal 
aa Th confracio of a draw TUBE for a te- 


here add its ſtructure. 


cope. The chief points to be regarded 


- here are, that the tube be not troubleſome 
negative ſentences : ſq that a propoſition _ 


by its weight, nor liable to warp and di- 
ſturb the poſition of the glaſſes; ſo that 
every kind of tube will not ſerve in every 
cale, See TELESCOPE. „ 
1. If the tube be (mall, it is beſt made of 
thin braſs- plates covered with tin, and 
formed into pipes or draws, to flide 
within one another. ODS 
2. For long tubes, iron would be too 
heavy, for which reaſon ſome chule to 


make them of paper, thus: A wooden 


cylinder is turned, of the length of the 
paper to be uſed, and of a diameter equal 
do that of the ſmalleſt draw: about this 
cylinder is rolled paper till it be of a ſuffi= 
_. cient thickneſs 3 When one pipe is dry 
- provide, others after the ſame manner, 
_ - fill making the laſt ſerve for a mould to 
che next, till you have enough for the 
length of the tube defired, Laſtly, to the 
extremes of the draws are to be glewed 
wooden ferrils, that they may be drawn 
forth the better.. 

3. Since paper draws. ate apt to ſwell 
with moiſt weather, ſo as to ſpoil their. 
lliding; and in dry weather to ſhrink, - 
- which renders them looſe and tottering 3 

in both which caſes the fituation of the 
lens is eaſily diſturbed ; the beſt, method 
of making of tubes is as follows: Glue 

| d round a wooden cylinder, and 

let the parchment be coloured black, to 
prevent the reflecting rays making any 
conſuſion: provide very thin flits of 

beech, and bending them into a cylinder 
glue them carefully to the parchment ;; 
cover this wooden caſe with white parch- 
ment, and, about its outer extreme, make 

a little ring or ſerril: after the ſame. 
manner make another draw over the 
former, and then another, till you have 

enough for the length of the tube. | 

To the inner extremes of each draw fit a 

wooden fern], that the ſpurious rays, 
firiking againk the ſides, may be inter- 
13. Q2 1 cepted 


TUB 
cepted and Joſt; In theſe places where 


the lenſes are to be put, it will be | 4.09 
to furniſh the ferrils with female ſc 


the eye-glaſs in its wooden ferril, faſten 
it by the ſcrew to the tube. Laſtly, pro- 


vide a little wooden tube of a length equal 
to the diſtance the eye glaſs is to be from 


the eye, and fit it to the other extreme of 
the tube. | 


*TuBe-F15SH, the TRIGLA with a prickly- 


head, and with three 44 WOT. oh at each 
of the pectoral fins. See the article 
TRIGLA. 


'TUBER, or TUBERCLE, in botany, a 
kind of round turgid root, in form of a 


knob or turnip. | | 
The plants which produce ſuch roots are 
hence denominated tuberoſe, or tuberous, 
plants. 

TUBER, or TUBEROSITY, in medicine, 

is ufed for a knob, or tumour, growing 
naturally in any part; in oppoſition to 
tumours, which ariſe accidentally, or 

from diſeaſe, 

 TUBERA TERRZEZ, TRUFFLES, in bo- 
tany. See TRUFFLEs. . 

TUBERCLES, among phyſicians, denote 


little tumours which * and diſ- | 
'TUCE of a tip, the truſſing or gathering 


charge pus, and are often found in the 
lungs, eſpecially of conſumptive perſons, 
See CONSUMPTION and PHTHISIsS, 
TUBEROUS, or TUBEROsE-ROOTS, in 
© botany. See TUBER, | 
'TUBINGEN, a city of Swabia, in Ger- 
many, ſituated on the river Neckar, in 
the dutchy of Wirtemburg : eaſt long. 
89 55', north lat. 4826“. | 
TUBIPORA, or TUBULARIA, a genus 
of ſubmarine plants, belonging to the 
cryptogamia claſs, of the hardneſs of 
coral, and conſiſting of cylindric tubes 
riſing from a thin cruſt of the ſame ſort of 
matter with themſelves. h 
.TUBULI Foss1ILEs, in natural-hiſtory, 
the tubules, or caſes of ſea-worms, found 
buried in the earth. They are met with 
of various ſizes, ſometimes complete, 
and buried in the ſtrata of earth or ſtone ; 
ſometimes they are more or leſs perfect, 


helmontii or ſeptariæ, and in this ſtate 
they make one kind of lapis ſyringoides, 

or pipe · ſtone; but the moſt beautiful ſyrin- 
oides, or pipe · ſtones, are the parts of the 

2 e ot ſhips, or poſts fixed in the ſea, 
which have been pierced, in their original 
Kate of wood, by theſe fea worms, and 
atterwards p etrified with the cafes or tu- 

7 


— 


1 5 
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rews. 
Provide a wooden cover to defend the 
object: glaſs from the duſt ; and, putting 


and are immerſed in maffes of the ludus 


TL 
buli of the worms remaining in them; 
theſe are uſually of a pale - yellow or 
whitiſh-wax colour, and the body of the 
| maſs of a browniſh or blackiſh hue, but 
retaining the ſtrufture of the wood: of 
theſe there are beautiful ſpecimens in 
great abundance on the ſhore of the iſland 
_ Sheppy. We have the very ſame ſub- 
ſtances alſo buried in our clay-pits, about 
London and at Richmond; but in theſe 
the wood is highly ſaturated with the 
matter of the common vitriolic pyrites, 
and the pipes often filled with the ſame 
ſubſtance, See SYRINGOIDES, : 
TUBULI LacTiFERt, in anatomy, the 
ſmall tubes, or veſſels, through which 
the milk flows to the nipples of women's 
breaſts. See the article MILK.” | 
TUBULUS MaRINus, or CANALIS, in 
natural - hiſtory, a genus of univalve 
ſhells, of an oblong figure, terminating 
in a point, and hollow within, ſo as to 
reſemble a tube or horn; and hence 
have, by ſome old writers, been called 
dentalia, See DENTALIA, 
Of theſe ſhells ſome are ſtriated, ſome 
ſtraight, ſome bent like a horn, and ſome 
in form of a creſcent. | 
TUCANA, the rouc AN, in ornithology. 
See the article TOUCAN. 


up the quarter under water; which if 
ſhe lie deep, makes her have a broad; or, 
as they call it; fat quarter, and hinders 
her ſteering, by keeping the water from 
paſſing ſwiftly to her rudder z and if this 
truſſing lie too high above the water, 
ſhe will want bearing for her works be- 
hind, unleſs her quarter be very well laid 
out. 8 { 
TUCUMAN, the ſouth-weſt diviſion of the 
province of La Plata, or Paraguay, in 
ſouth Amgrica. 
TUCUYO, a town of Terra-Firma ; weft 
long. 68? 300, north lat. 7%, 
TVUDELA, a town of Navarre, in Spain, 
ſituated on the river Ebro, fifty-five miles 
ſouth of Pampeluna. 
TULIP, tulipa, in botany, a genus of 
the hexandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 
with a campanulated flower, conſiſting 
of fix oblong, hollow, and erect petals : 
the fruit is a triquetrous, and trilocular 
capſule, containing a great many flat 
. feeds ranged in a double order. See plate 
CCLXXXVII. fig. 2. | | 
The characters of a good tulip are, that 
the tem ſhould be ſtrong and tall; the 
flower ſhould conſiſt of ſix petals, three 
within and three without; and the former 
67 . thould 


- ſhould be larger than the latter: the 
bottom of the flower ſhould be propor- 
tioned to the top, and the ,ends of the 
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tum, the diſorder is termed hemorrhoids ; 


Jeaves ſhould be rounded, not pointed : | 
the leaves, when opened, ſhould neither 


turn. inward nor bend outward, but ſtand 
erect ; and the whole flower ſhould. be 
of a middling ſize, neither too large nor 
too ſmall : the — muſt be ſmall and 
regular, and ſhould all ariſe from the 


* 


2 


bottom of the flower: the chives alſo 
ſhould not be yellow but of a brown 


colour. 155 : 
'TUuLIP-TREE, liriodendrum, in botany, 
See the article LIRIODEN DRU. 


TULLE, a town of France, in the pro- 5 


vince of Guienne: eaſt long. 19 31, 
north lat. 45% 230. 


TULN, a town of Germany, fifteen miles 5 


weſt of Vienna. 


TUMEFACTION, the act of ſwelling or 
riſing into a tumour. See the next ar- 


ticle. 


"TUMOUR, or Tumo, in medicine and 


ſurgery, a preternatural riſing or emi- 


nence on any part of the body. Tumour 


is alſo defined, by phyſicians, a ſolution 


of continuity ariſing from ſome humour 
collected in a certain part of the body, 
which disjoins the continuous parts, in- 
ſinuates itſelf between them, and deſtroys 
their proper form. | by 
Whether there be any ſuch preternatural 
riſing or enlargement on any part of the 
body, may be diſcovered from inſpection, 
but more particularly by feeling. And, 
notwithſtanding, it is a general cuſtom 
to refer excreſcences, as warts, corns, 
and ſuch as grow in the noſe and pu- 


but if the tumour be in the ſcrotum, un- 
guen, or at the umbilicus, it is generally 


called a hernia: if any pus, or matter, 


is contained in the tumour, it is called 


an abſceſs; and if the tumour is ſeated 


in a bone, it is termed exoſtoſis. See the 
articles CYsT, ANEURISM, VARIX, 
HAMORRHOIDS, HERNIA, ABSCESS, 
and EXOsSTOS1s. . 

The forementioned claſs of tumours are 
all of them ſubdivided into ſeveral other 


kinds: thus the hot and burning tu- 


mours, Which are the ſame with inflam- 
mations, are generally termed phlegmons 
when violent and ſeated in the common 
integuments; but when lighter, they are 
commonly called furuncles. The in- 
flammation which is not fixed deep, but 
ſpreads only ſuperficially upon the ſkin, 
is termed an eryſipelas : the inflamma- 
tory tumour that ariſes at the finger-ends 
is termed paronychia : that which fixes 
in the groin or armpits is called a bubo z 
and that under the ears a parotis. When 
an inflammation ſeizes the hands and 
feet from extreme cold, chilblains ariſe ; 


| which tumour is called pernio. See the 


articles INFLAMMATION, FURUNCLE, 
ERYSIPELAS, PARONYCHIA, Boso, 
PaROTIDEsS, and PERNIONES. 


TUMOURS of the breaſts. See the article 


INFLAMMATIONS of the breaſts. - 


Cancerous TUMOURS. See CANCER, 
Encyfted TuMoOURs, tumours ariſing in 
| different parts of the body, but contained 


denda, to the claſs of tumours; yet, 


becauſe they grow not from beneath, 


but out of, or upon, the ſkin itſelf, it is 


thought proper not to comprehend them 
in the general diviſion of tumors. See 
ExXCRESCENCE, CORN, WART, Sc. 


ſtinguiſhed by particular names, accord- 


ing to the different cauſes from whence 
they proceed, and the particular parts 
wherein they are ſeated ; ſome are called 
hot, others cold 'and watry ; ſome are 
- termed windy, others ſcirrhous; and 
ſome are named benign, others malig- 
. nant : but Heiſter finds fault with theſe 
diſtinctions. There are ſome tumours 
which being contained in a proper mem- 


in certain membranous coats: theſe are 
ſometimes harder, ſometimes ſofter, of a 


. colour, and uſually attended with -' 


ittle pain. Theſe tumours ariſe from 
obſtructions either in the glands, or in 
the adipoſe membrane, more eſpecially 
about the face and neck, where they -oc- 
caſion great deformity. The membra- 


nous coat with which theſe tumours are 
There are tumours of various kinds, di- 


| brane, are therefore called cyſtic; and if this 


ſhould be in an artery, it is uſually termed 
aneuriſm; but when in a vein, a varix. 


When in the yeins of the anus, or rec- 


inveſted, is often of a conſiderable thick- 
neſs, and is uſually the coat of the diſ- 
ordered gland, or ſome of the adipoſe 
cells, At their beginning they are uſu- 
ally very ſmall and moveable ; but en- 
creaſing by flow degrees, they grow 


ſometimes to an enormous bulk. See 


the article CYsT., | 
The conſiſtence of ſome of theſe tumours 
is ſoft and fluctuating, and of others 
more hard and firm, They are of all 
ſhapes and ſizes, and ſome of them he- 
come hard as a callus, and unmovea- 
ble, while others are, for the generality, 
ſoft and moveable, See CALL us. 

| . They 
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| They are . according to the 
conſiſtence of their contents; ſome are 
called atheromata, from their contents 


reſembling paſte; others, which have 


them of, the conſiſtence of honey, are 


called meliceres ; but if they are of a 


fatty ſubſtanee, like ſuet or lard, they 
are called ſteatomata. If they happen 


in ͤaà gland which becomes indurated, 


they are called. ſchirrous: and laſtly, 
when they are of a fleſhy conſiſtence, 

they are called ſarcomata. Some of 
theſe tumours have been found alſo full of 
"Hair. See ATHEROMA, &c. 
They are diſtinguiſhed by others accord- 


ns to the places where they are ſituated. 


"hoſe ſeſted under the ſcalp wy called 
talpa, teſtudo, or Jupia. Thoſe in the 
neck, ſtrum or ſcrophulæ; and thoſe 
in the hands and feet, eſpecially if among 


the tendons, are called ganglions. See 
; of 


the article GANGL10, 
There is no general method for the cure 
+ of them; but the ſurgeon, according to 
their different circumſtances, attempts 
this by diſcuſhon, ſappuration, or ex- 
tirpation. See the articles DisPERSION 
and SUPPURATION. 
But if the tumour can neither be diſperſed 


nor ſuppurated, but continues to enlarge 


itſelf, it is adviſeable to extirpate it in or- 
der to prevent its turning into a cancerous 
nature. There are ſeveral- methods in 
practice for extirpating theſe tumours 
according to their nature and fize : thoſe 
© which are ſmall and hard, or hung by a 
root as by a ſtalk, are generally beſt re- 


moved by ligature, in the manner of 


warts; by which means they wither and 
fall off ot themſelves in a few days. But 
the moſt ready and-expeditious method 
s to cut them off with a ſcalpel, and then 
heal up the wound: but if in removing 
them this way you divide a conſiderable 


artery, you may ſtop it by ſome potential, 


or even the actual, cautery ; or elſe, by 

taking it up with a needle: and thread. 
Lay, chele tumours may be often re- 
moved by the application of cauſtic or 
corroding medicines, retained about the 
root by means of plaſters, compreſſes, 
and a bandage; . and when you find 
the root of the tumour almoſt corroded 
through, the reſt may be divided by the 
ſcalpel. See the article CausTIC. 


If the root of the encyſted tumour ap- 
pears too large for it to be conveniently 


TUNE, or Toxx, in muſic, that property 


taken off by ligature, you muſt then re- 
move it either by the knife or by the 
cauſtics, though the latter is uſually pre- 


MM . 


Peaſſing a crooked ne 
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" ferred, In order to extirpate it by th 
knife, you muſt firſt dts a 101. W 
inciſion upon the tumour; and if that 
does not appear ſufficient, make another 
inciſion acroſs the former, till you think 
the wound large enough for taking. out 
the tumour ; in order to which you next 
dilate the integuments, and ſeparate them 
from the cyſt of the tumour, which you 
ate to take out whole, if poſſible, either 
by means of the ſcalpel, a hook, or by 
elle, with a ſtrong 
thread, croſswiſe under the tumour ; but 
great caution is neceſſary in this opera- 
tion, leſt any important part that is con- 
tiguous to the tumour be injured. _ 
The tumour being thus carefully ex- 
tracted, if the wound and hemorrhage 
be ſmall you may preſs the lips together ; 
and by covering the ſame with lint and 
compreſſes, retained with a proper ban- 
dage, the patient is cured in a few days 


time; but in caſe of a e I 


rhage the blood is to be ſtopped either by 
igature, aſtringents, or the actual or 
potential cautery, _ 1 
Furiguous TUMOURS. Ste FUNGUS. 
Inflanimatory TUMOURS. See the article 
INFLAMMATION. | | EW: 
Oedematous "TUMOURS. See OEDEMA. 
TUMOURS of tbe parotid glands, See the 
article PAROTIDES. 
Peſtilential TUMOURS. 
_ BvuBo and CaRuNCLE. 
Scirrhous TUMOURS. See SCIRRHUS, 
UMOURS of the teflicles, See TESTICLES: 
UN, or Toy, originally ſignifies a large 
veſſel or caſł of an oblong form, biggeſt 
in the middle, and diminiſhing towards 
its two-ends, girt about with hoops, and 
uſed for ſtowing ſeveral kinds of mer- 
chandize, for convenience of carriage; as 
brandy, eil, ſugar, ſkins, hats, Sc. 
This word is alſo uſed for certain veſſels 
of extraordinary bigneſs, ſerving to keep 
wine in for ſeveral years. Pa: 
Tu is alſo a certain meafure for liquids ; 
as wine, oil, Sc. See MEASURE. 
Tu is alſo a certain weight whereby the 
burden of ſhips, &c. are eſtimated, See 
the article WEIGHT. 


See the articles 


TUNA, in botany, the ſame with the cae- 


tus. See the article CAcr us. 


TUNBRIDGE, a town of Kent, fituated 


thirty-three miles weſt of Canterbury, 
mueh reſorted to on account of its excel- 
lent waters. 


of ſounds whereby they come under the 
relation of acute and grave to one — 
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See the articles ACUTENESs, GRAVITY, 
Tode, and SOUND. 


Though gravity and acuteneſs are mere 
terms of relation, the tune of the ſound 
is ſomething abſolute, every ſound hav- 


ing its own proper tone, which muſt be 
under ſome determinate meaſure in the 
nature of the thing. 


The only difference then, between one 


3 · 


tune and another is in the degrees. 

If two or more ſounds be compared to- 
gether in this relation, they are neither 
equal or unequal in the degree of tune, 
Such as are equal are called uniſons. 

The unequal conſtitute what we call an 
interval, which is the difference of time 
between two ſounds. 


Sonorous bodies we find differ in tune: 


1. According to the different kinds of 
matter; thus a wedge of ſilver ſounds 
much more acute than a wedge of gold 
of the ſame ſhape. and dimenſions, in 
which caſe the tones are proportional to 
the ſpecific gravity. 2. According to 
the different quantities of the ſame mat- 


ter in bodies of the ſame figure, a ſolid 


ſphere of braſs, one foot diameter, ſounds 
acuter than one of two ſeet diameter; 
in which caſe the tunes are proportional 


to the quantity of matter. Here then are 


different tunes connected with different 
ſpecific gravities and quantities of mat- 
ter, as their immediate cauſe. In effect, 
the meaſures of tune are only ſought in 
the relations of the motions that are the 
cauſe of ſound, which are no way ſo 


diſcernable as in vibrations of chords. 


See the article CHoRD. : 
In the general we find that, in two 


chords, all things being 2 except 


tenſion, or thickneſs, or length, the tunes 
are different; there muſt, therefore, be 
a difference in the vibrations owing to 


theſe different tenſions, Sc. which dif- 


ference can only be in the velocity of the 
courſes and recourſes of the chords, 


through the ſpaces wherein they move to 


and again. Now, upon examining the 
proportion of the velocity and the things 
juſt. mentioned, wherein it depends, it is 
found, to a demonſtration, that all the 


vibrations of the ſame chord are per- 


formed in equal times. Hence, as the 
tone of a ſound depends on the nature of 
thoſe vibrations, whoſe difference we can 
conceive no otherwiſe than as having 
different velocities; and ae the ſmall 
vibrations of the ſame chord are per- 
formed in equal times, and it is found 


true, in fact, that the ſound of any body, 
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fewer they are, 
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ariſing from any individual ſtroke, tho? 
it grow gradually weaker, yet conti- 
nues the {ame tone from firſt to laſt: . it 
follows, that the tone is neceſſarily 
connected with a certain quantity of 
time, in making every fingle vibration; 
or, that a certain number of vibrations, 
accompliſhed in a given time, conſtitutes 
a certain determinate tune ; for the more 
frequent thoſe vibrations are, the more 
acute the «tone; and, the flower and 
the more grave the ſound, 
though performed in the ſame ſpace of 
time; ſo that any given note of a tune is 
made by one certain meaſure of velocity 
of vibrations, i. e. ſuch certain courſes 
and recourſes of a chord or ſtring, in ſuch 
a certain ſpace of time, conſtitute a de- 
2 mw See Barts 
is theory is ſtrongly ſupported by our 
beſt and Jak aa on gi — 3 


der, Mr. Malcolm, Sc. both from reaſon 


and experience. Dr. Wallis, who holds 
it very reaſonable, adds that it is evident 
the degrees of acuteneſs are reciprocally 
as the lengths of the chords, though, he 
ſays, he will not poſitively affirm that 
the degrees of acuteneſs anſwer the num- 


ber of vibrations as their true cauſe: but 


this difference ariſes hence, that he 
doubts whether the thing has been ſuffi - 
ciently proved by experiment. Indeed, 


whether the different number of vibra- 


tions, in a given time, is the true cauſe 
on the part of the object of our perceiving 
a difference of tune, is a thing which, 
we conceive, does not come within the 
reach of experiment. It is enough that 


the hypotheſis is reaſonable. See the ar- 


ticles CONCORD, Harmony, Ec. 


TUNICA, a kind of waiſtcoat, or under - 


garment, in uſe amongſt the Romans. 
They wore it within doors by itſelf, and 
abroad under the gown. The common 
people could not afford the toga, and ſo 


went in their tunics, ' whence: Horace 


calls them popellus tunicatus. The ſe- 
veral ſorts of the tunic were the,palmata, 
the anguſticlavia, and the laticlavia. 
The firit was worn by generals in a 
triumph, and perhaps always under the 
toga picta; it had its name either from 
the great breadth of the clavi, equal to 
the palm of the hand; or elſe from the 
figures of palms, embroidered on it. For 
the other two, ſee the article CLAvus. 

It was by theſe three different ſorts. of 
tunics, that the three different orders of 
0 roman people were diſtinguiſhed in 

its 


TuUNICA, 
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Tonic, tunic, in anatomy, is applied to 
the membranes which inveſt the veſſels, 
and divers others of the Jeſs ſolid parts 

of the body ; thus the inteſtines are form- 
ed of five tunics, or coats, for which ſee 
the article INTESTINES. | 
There are alſo five tunics, or coats, of the 
e, for which, ſee the article EXE. 
NIS, the capital of the kingdom of 
Tunis, thirty miles ſouth of Carthage- 
ruins, 300 miles eaſt of Algiers, and 120 
ſouth-weſt of Trapano, in Sicily ; a popu- 
lous city, about three miles in circum- 
\ ference: eaſt long. 10 north lat. 36® 20%. 
The kingdom of Tunis is ſituated on the 
coaſt Barbary, in Africa, being 
bounded by the Mediteranean Sea, on 
the north. It extends 200 miles in length 
from eaſt to weſt, along the ſhore of the 

Mediterranean; the breadth is very un- 
equal. | 

TUNNAGE is uſed for a cuſtom or im- 

poſt, payable to the crown, for goods 
and merchandize imported or exported, 
and is to be paid after a certain rate for 
every tun thereof. This duty, as well as 
that of poundage, was firſt granted for 
life to king Charles IT. and has been 
continued in the ſame manner to his 
royal ſucceſſors, down to his preſent 
majeſty king George II. f 
TUNNEL-x ET, a net for taking par- 
tridges, which ſhould not exceed fifteen 
| feet in length, nor be leſs than eighteen 
| Inches in breadth, or opening for the 
entrance. See the article NET. 
When you have found a covey, fetch 
a compaſs and pitch the net at a good 
- diſtance from them, ſometimes farther, 


at other times nearer, according to the 


fituation of the ground; ſurround them 
either with a natural or artificial ſtalk- 
ing horſe, and gently drive them to- 
wards the net, not coming on them in a 
direct line, but by turnings and wind- 
ings, and ſometimes ſtanding ſtill, as if 
the horſe grazed. In caſe they make a 
ſtand and look up, it is a ſign of fear, 
and that they intend to take wing ; ſtand 
ſill therefore, or retreat for a while, and 
when you find them quiet after a little 
reſpite, and buſy in ſeeking after meat, 
you are to move nearer, and if any ſingle 
partridge lies remote from the reſt, he 
may be brought in by fetching a com- 
pals about him. The wing of the tunnel 
muſt not be pitched in a direct line, but 
inclining to a ſemi circle, See STALKING. 
TUNNING of ale or beer, a part of the 
proceſs of brewing, or rather an operation 


T URBAN, or 
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which is the ſequel thereof. Wheñ the 
beer has worked or fermented in an open 
vat, as long as is proper, tun it up into 
ſeaſoned veſſels, that is, ſuch as have 
had ale or beer in them before ; for if it 
be put into new caſks, it muſt be made 
ſtronger than ordinary, elſe it will not 


| keep ſo long, becauſe the caſk will im- 


bibe the ſpirits, and the reſt will ſoon 
become flat and vapid. It is beſt to tun 
beer juſt when it comes to a due fermen- 
tation, and gets a good head; for then 
it has the moſt ſtrength to clear itſelf in 
the caſk, and what works over may 
be put into the ſmall beer, and muſt 


be ſupplied with freſh beer of the fame 


brewing. When the beer is tunned, carry 
it while it works in the caſk, into 
a good cellar, or proper place to pre- 


ſerve it; for if it be ſtirred after it has 


done working, it will be apt to grow 
ſtale, ſour, and become alegar, unleſs it 
be drawn, out into another caſk. | 


TUNNY, thynnus, in ichthyology, the 


ſcomber, with eight or nine pinnules on 
the hinder part of the back, and a fur. 
row at the belly fins. See SCOMBER. 
Penne the head · dreſs 
of moſt of the eaſtern nations. It conſiſts 
of two parts, a cap, and a ſaſn of fine 
linnen, or taffety, artfully wound in di- 
vers plaits about the cap. The Turks 
call the ſaſn turbent, whence we have 
formed turban. The cap has no brim, 
is pretty flat, though roundiſh at top, 
and quilted with cotton, but does not 
cover the ears. There is a good deal of 
art in giving the turban a fine air, and 


the making of them is a particular trade. 


The ſaſh of the Turks turban is white 
linnen ; that of the Perſians red woollen. 
Theſe are the diſtinguiſhing marks of 
their diffenent religions. Sophi, king of 
Perſia, being of the ſe& of Ali, was 
the firſt who aſſumed the laſt colour, 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf from the Turks, 
who are of the ſect of Omar, and whom 
the Perſians eſteem heretics. The Emirs, 
who pretend to be deſcended of the race 
of Mahomet, wear their turbans quite 
green, which was the colour ' wore by 
that falſe prophet. The grand ſeignior's 
turban is as big as a buſhel, and ſo ex- 
ceedingly reſpected by the Turks, that 


they ſcarce dare touch, it. It is adorned 
with three plumes of feathers, enriched 


with diamonds and precious ſtones, and 
he has an officer on purpoſe to look after 
it, The grand vizier's turban” has two 
plumes ; to have thoſe of divers other 

officers, 
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officers, only ſmaller one than another; 
others have only one, and others none 
at all. The turban of the officers of the 
divan is of a peculiar form. ; 
TUuRBAN-SHELL, in conchyliology, the 
- engliſh name of the roundith centronia. 
See the article CENTRONIA. ? 
TURBARY, denotes a right to dig turfs 


on another's: ground; and it is likewiſe 


taken for the ground or place where 
turts are digged, ſometimes called the 
turfary. | | 
TURBINATED,. is a term applied by 
naturaliſts, to ſhells, which are ſpiral, or 
. wreathed, conically, from a larger batis 
to a kind of apex. | | 
TURBLTH, or TURPETH-ROOT, in the 
materia medica, the cortical part of the 
root of an indian convolvulus, brought 
to us in oblong pieces, of a brown or 
aſh-colour on the outſide, and whitiſh 
within: the beit is ponderou*, not 
wrinkled, eaſy to break, and diſcovering 
a large quantity of reſinous matter to the 
eye: its taſte is at firit ſweetiſn; when 
ho for a little time, it becomes acid, 
pungent, and nauſeous. This root is a 
- Cathartic, not of the ſafeſt, or moſt cer- 
tain kind: the reſinous matter in which 
its virtue reſides, appears to be very un 
equally diſtributed, infomuch that ſome 
pieces, taken from a _— to a dram, 
© purge violently ; whilſt others, in larger 
doſes, have ſcarce any effect at all. An 
extract made from the root, is more uni- 
form in ſtrength, though not ſuperior, 
or equal, to purgatives more common in 
the ſhops. - 8 


Turbith pays a duty on each pound im- 


ported of 11 6214. and draws back, for 
- 100 


each pound exported, 10-22.d, | 
TURBITH-MINERAL, a name given by 
chemiſts, to a yellow precipitate of mer- 
cury, prepared after the following man- 
ner. Upon purified quickſilver, con- 
tained in a glaſs veſſel, pour double its 
weight of the ſtrong {pirit or oil ot vitriol. 
Heat the liquor by degrees, fo as at 
| length to make it boil, till a white maſs 
remains, which is to be thoroughly dried, 
with a ſtrong fire. This mats, on the 
affuſion of warm water, grows yellowiſh, 
and falls into powder; which is to be 


carefully ground with the water in a glaſs 


mortar : then ſuffer it to ſettle, pour off 
the water, and waſh the powder ia ſeveral 


parcels of freſh water, until it is ſuffi- 


ciently dulcified. 1 50 
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This preparation is a ſtrong emetic, and 
operates the moſt powerfully of all the 
mercurials that can be ſafely given inter- 
nally. Its action, however, is not con- 
fined to the prime viæ; it will ſome- 
times excite a ptyaliſm, if a purgative is 
not ſoon taken after it. It is uſed chiefly 
in violent gonorrhzas, and other ve- 
nereal cates, where there is a greatiflux 
of humours to the parts; the doſe is 
from two grains, to ſix or eight, though 
there are ſome conſtitutions, which have 
been uſed to mercurials, that bear well 
even the doſe of a ſeruple. This medi- 
cine has alſo of late been recommended, 
as the moſt effectual preſervative againſt 
the hydrophobia. See Hx DROFHOBIA. 
The waſhings of turbith mineral are by 
ſome external!y applied for the itch, and 
other cutaneous toulneſſes z but in theſe 
caſes, though it often does ſervice, the 
patient mult not be too free with it. 
TURBO, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 
univalve ſhells, with a long, wide, and 


_- depreſſed mouth, in ſome ſpecies ap- 


dee to a round ſhape, and in ſome 

aving teeth, in others not. They all 

grow narrow toward the baſe, and are 

auriculated, and terminate in a very long 
and ſharp point. | | 
Ot this, genus, there are a great many 
elegant ſpecies; as the ſlender turbo, 
with ventricoſe ſpires, and a ſmall 
round mouth, about five or fix inches 
long. (lee plate CCLXXXIX. fig. 3. 
no 1.) The rough ſcrew- ſhell is repre- 
ſented, (ibid. nꝰ 2.) beſides which, there 
are numerous other ſpecies, as the cater- 
pillar-ſhell, teleſcope- ſhell, Cc. all di- 

ſtinguiſhed by their different ſpires, and 
the form of their mouths. 

TURBOT, or TuRBuT, in ichthyology, 
the engliſh name of a ſpecies of pleu- 
ronectes, with the eyes on the right fide, 

and the body ſmooth. See the article 
PLEURONECTES. | 
It grows to a conſiderable fize, and is 
one of the moſt eiteemed fiſh at table. 

TURCOISE, or TuRquolse, turchefia,, 

in natural hiſtory, an ore of copper, er- 

reneoully ranked among gems. See the 
article COPPER, & wa 

There are, indeed, two kinds of turcois ; 

the one a true and genuine ore of cop- 

per; the other the bones of animals 
tinged to a beautiful blue colour, by 
having been buried in places where cop- 
er ore has been near them. = 

That kind which we uſually diſtinguiſh 
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TUR 
by tlie name of the turquoiſe of the old 


rock, and which Pliny and the antients 


called callais, is 4 true and genuine cop- 
per- ore, and is of exactly that kind in 
regard to this metal, that the hæmatites 
is to iron; it is found in the perpendicu- 
lar fiſſures of the ſtrata of ſtone, which 
contain copper, adhering to their ſides in 
form of a cruſt, and riſing into botryoide 
effloreſcences, which ſometimes ſtand 


\ fingle, and are in bigneſs from the ſize 


of a pea to that of a walnut; but ſome- 
times happening to be placed cloſe to one. 
another, they join and form flat cruſts 
or maſſes, extending, in the manner of 
cruſts of the hæmatites, to three, four, 


prominent part of every tubercle appear- 
ing on the ſurface, the whole ſeems a 
conjunction of ſemi · circular bodies of a 
fine blue colour joined by an intermediate 
Aubſtance of the ſame nature. 


This kind of the rurquoiſe is of a very 
| Y 


cloſe texture and glofly ſurface, but very 
ſoft, and, when broken, ſhews the ſame 
. cruſtated and ſtriated texture with the 
hematites z only that the ſtriæ are uſually 
finer, and the plates better joined. It 
ferments with aqua fortis, aid may be in 
great part diſſolved by it; and on cal- 
. Cining, it loſes all its colour, and be- 
comes of a dirty white. This is pro- 
duced in Perſta, and ſome other parts 
of the eaſt. The Germans alſo have a 
botryoide copper-ore, in ſome of their 
mines; but it is green and much ſofter 


though this has been often produced 
among us alſo under the name of that 


gem. | | 

The other turquoiſe is nothing more than 
the teeth or bones of animals, which have 
lan in the way of effluvia, in which 
copper has been contained, and by this 
means have acquired veins and ſtreaks 
of a deep blue, which, on the whole be- 
ing ſlightly calcined, diffuſe themſelves 
through all the ſubſtance, and give it the 
fine pale blue ,we ſo much admire in this 
gem. If the fire that diffuſes this colour 
be a little too ſtrong, it ſends it wholly 
off, and leaves in place of the turquoiſe 
only a white bone. The . of 
this laſt kind are common in France; 


cople who work them are Ny ac- 
quainted with the method of diffuſing 
the colour throngh them. Theſe are 
what are now uſually worn, and, when 


fue, are called, by many of our jewellers, 


— 


or more inches in breadth ; in theſe the 


than the true turquoiſe of this kind, 


there are mines of them there, and the 
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-turquoiſes of the old rock, as well as the 
other. The virtues attributed to this 
gem are very great, but all we know 

of it at preſent is, that, like the other 
bodies that contain copper, it is a violent 
. emetic, and not fit to be received into 

ractice. N : 
TURCOMANIA, à province, of aſiatic 
Turkey, bounded by Perſia-on' the eaſt, 


and anſwers to the antient Armenia; its 


capital is Erzerum. See ERZERUM. 
TURDUS, in ornithology, a genus of 
birds, of the order of the paſſeres, the 
beak of which is of a conic form, and 
ftraight, only ſomewhat bent on the 
upper part, and has.no membrane at the 
' bale: the tongue is lacerated and emar- 
ginated, __ 
Under this genus are comprehended the 
black bird, thruſh, red- wing, Sc. See 
the article BLAck-BIRD, Cc. 
Tubus, in ichthyology, the name by 
which authors call the green labrus, with - 
a blue line on each ſide; a very beauti- 
ful fiſh, from eight to fourteen inches in 
length, and conſiderably thick in pro- 
rtion. See LaBRUS. 
TURENNE, a town of Guienne, inFrance: 
eaſt long. 1® 20', and north lat. 45 7. 
TURF, a blackiſh ſulphureous earth, uſed 
in ſeveral parts of the kingdom as fuel. 
See FUEL and TURBARY.  - 1 
TURGESCENCE, or TUuRGESCENCY, 
among phyſicians, denotes a ſwelling, or 
growing bloated, : 
TURIN, the capital of Piedmont, in Italy, 
and of the king of Sardinia's dominions, 
is fituated at the confluence of the rivers 
Po and Doria, 100 miles ſouth weſt of 
Milan: eaſt long. 79 160, and north lat, 
44 50'. | | 
TURIONES, among | herbaliſts, denotes 
the firſt ung tender ſhoots, which plants 
annually put forth. 7 FT 
TURE EY, meleagris, in ornithology, a 
| 2 of birds, the anterior part of the 
ead of which is covered with a fleſhy 
prog nions ſubſtance, the ſides of the 
ead alſo, and the throat, are covered 
with a papillous fleſhy matter, and there 
is a Jongitudinal fleſhy creſt, of a reddiſh, 
bluiſh, or purpliſn eolour, and a ſoft ſub- 
ſtance. This is a large, but unweildy 
bird, the head is ſtrangely. covered and 
ornamented with a pendulous, ſoft, fleſhy, 
ſubſtance, as already obſerved 3 the eyes 
are (mall, but bright and piercing, the 
wings are moderately long, though not 
at all formed for ſupporting ſo large a 
bulk in long flights, they have each 
twenty- 


4 


U 
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ie | twenty-eight Jang feathers ; the tail is to give an agreeable yellow to ſeveral of 
ons long and large, the legs moderately long their works, made in the whiter gyvoods. 
vv 155 2 very robuſt. ' y TURN, in law, a court held twics a year, 
er There is but one known ſpecies of this @iz. within a month after [Eaſter and 
nt ee 85 Michael mas, reſpectively, by the ſheriff 
to _TURKY;' a very extenfive empire, com- of every county. = 
$ | chending ſome of the richelt countries By, magna charta, ſheriffs were reſtrained 
tic min Europe, Aſia, and Africa. from holding pleas of the cron; but 
ſt, Turky in Europe, comprehends:Roma- they are ſtill judges of record, and may 
its nia, —— Servia, Boſnia, 'Raguia, take indictments and preſentments, and 
Wallachia, Moldavia, Beſſarabia, Bud- ingquire of all treaſons and felonies by 
of ziac, Crim, and Little Tartary, with the common Jaw, as well as the loweſt 
he Albania, Epirus, Macedonia, Theſſaly, offences againſt the king; common nu- 
nd and all the antient Greece, with its nu- ſances, annoyances, purpreſtures,".\&c, 
he merous iſlands. See RoMANIA, Sc. Alſo of. perſons ſelling. corrupt victuals, 
he TPurky in Aſia, comprehends Natolia, breaking the aſſiſe of ale and beer, or | 
12 Diarbeck, Syria, Turcomania, and part keeping falſe weights, Cc. diſturbens of 
of Georgia and Arabia. See the article the peace and barretors, Cc. and may i" 
he. „Narnia amerce ſor offences, Se. ; 9 
* And Turky in Africa, comprehends the TURNADO, or Toa x Apo, a wind which 
fruitful and extenſive country of Egypt. on ſome coaſts blows all night from the ul 
by See the article Ever. K irt fſhore. - 125 it 
th - - DURMERIC, /anithe: materia medica, the TURNAMENT, or TouRNaMENT, a 
ti- root of a plant, called by botaniſts cur- martial ſport, or exerciſe, which the an- 
15 cuma. See the article CuxcuuA. tient cavaliers uſed to perform to ſhew 
'Q- It is aiſmall root, of an oblong figure, their bravery and addreſs, -  - | 
uſually. met with in pieces from balf an TURNEP, rapa, in botany, a ſpecies of 
ee: inch to an inch or two in length, and at Braſſica. See the article BRASSICA, 
7 the utmoſt ſurface the thickneſs of a TURNERA, in botany, a genus of the 
ſed man's little finger; its ſurface is uneven, pentandria-trygima claſs of plants, the 
el. and riſes into knobs in many places, and flower of which conſiſts of five petals 
the longer pieces are ſeldom very ſtraight; obverſely cordated, and ſharp · pointed x 
Y, it is verytheavy and hard to break; it is the fruit is an oval, unilocular eapſule, 
or not eaſiſy cut through with a kniſe, but, containing a great many oblong and ob- 
when cut, leaves à gloſſy ſurface. Its tuſe:ſeeds. 15 ; li. 
ly, colour externally, is a pale whitiſh grey, TURNHOUT, a town of Brabant, twenty = ll 
NS, wWoith ſome faint tinge: of yellowneſs, and four miles north-eaſt of Antwerp. | 
ers when broken, is of à fine yellow within; T URNING,. a branch of ſculpture, being 1 
of this colour is bright and pale, and:with- the art of faſhioning hard bodies, as braſs, wi 
at, out admixture, when the root is freſh; ivory, wood, Fc. into a round or 'oval i 
6 but in keeping it by degrees becomes form, in a lathe, VOL TR 
tes reddiſh, and at lepgth is much like Turning is performed by putting the ſub- i 
nts ſaffron in the cake. Thrown into ſtance to be turned upon two points as 
Water, it ſpeedily. gives it a fine;yellow. an axis, and moving it round on that 
„ a tinge, and, chewed in the mouth, it axis; while an edge- tool, ſet ſteady to 
the gives the ſpittle the ſame colour. It is the outſide of the ſubſtance in a cifcum- 1 
ſhy eaſily powdered in the mortar, and, ac- volution thereof, cuts off all the parts 
the cording: to its different age, makes a which lie farther off the axis /and makes 4 
red yellow, an orange colour, or a reddiſh the outſide of that ſul-ftance concentric to 1 
* powder. It has a kind of aromatic ſmell, the axis. See LaTHE. 27 | 
iſh, with ſomething of the odour: of ginger The invention of turning ſeems to-have 
ub- in it} The taſte is acrid and diſagreeable, been very antient. Some, indeed, to do 
Idy and has a-conſiderable bitterneſs. huonodur to the age, will have it brought | 
and It is brought from the Eaſt- Indies, where to perfection by the moderns; but, if 
hy, they. uſe it in ſauces and foods. As a what Pliny and ſome other antient au- 
op medicine, it | is eſteemed aperient and thors relate, be true, that the antierits 


* 


emmenagogue, and of ſingular efficacy turned thoſe precious vaſes enriched with 


in the jaundice. l gures and ornaments in relievo, which 
But beſides theſe uſes, the glovers uſe it we ſtill ſes in the cabinets of the curious, 
for dying their leather, and the turners N owned that all that has been 
| | : | ; 18 4 75 


added 


- , deemed felony, Sc. It is alſo enaQed;- 
that 20 8. ſhall be paid for every hundred 


# 4 
1 
* c * 
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« 
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1 


en 


Sc. to take toll of them towards le- 


palring or keeping the roads in repair. 


Juſtices of the peace, and other com- 


miſſſioners. are authorized to appoint ſur- 
veyors of the roads, and collectors of 
toll; Which is uſually 18. or 6 d. ſor a 
coach or waggon, and 1 d. for a horſe, 

hall drive horſes 
or other cattle through grounds adjoin- 
ing to the highways, thereby to avoid the 
; toll, they are liable to forfeit 10s. Like- 
wie if any one aſſaults a collector 


Ce. In caſe any perſons 


of the tolls, or by force paſſes through a 


maliciouſly pulling down a turnpike is 


that a carriage with. its loading weighs 


4 2 


- TORNPIKE, is alſo uſed in t 

for a beam ſtruck full of ſpikes, to be 
placed in a gap, a breach, or at the en- 
trance of a camp, to keep off an enemy. _ 


-TURNSOLE, or TosnsoLs, in bo- 


oo 


above 6000 pound weight, and that 


engines may be ſet up at turnpikes for 


weighing ſuch carriages. 


See CHEVAUX 


friſe. 


tany, the engliſh name for the croton 
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added in theſe ages, makes but a poor 
- amends for what we loſt of the manner 
of turning of the antients. h 
URNPIKE, a gate ſet up a- croſs a road, 
watched by an officer for the purpoſe, in 
order to ſtop travellers, waggons, coaches, 


turnpike- gate without paying, he forteits 
8 I. leviable by juſtices of peace; and 


he military art 


of Linnæus, and the heliotropium- tri- 


coceum of other authors. See CROTON. 


 - TURPENTINE, a tranſparent ſort of reſin, 


from leveral unctuous and reſinous trees, 


as the terebinthus, larch, pine, fir, &c. 
We diſtinguiſn ſeveral kinds of turpen- 

tines; as that of Chio, that of Venice, 
that of Bourdeaux, that of Cyprus, 


Straſburg, Cc. 


The turpentine of Chio or Scio, which 


is the only genuine kind, and that which Oi 


gives the denomination to all the reſt, is 


a whitiſh reſin, bordering a little on green, 


very clear, and a little odoriferous; 
drawn by inciſion from a tree called te- 
rebinthus, very common in that iſland, 
as allo in Cyprus, and ſome parts of 
France and Spain. | 


Due reſin mult be choſen of a ſolid con- 


ſiſtence almoſt without either taſte or 
ſmell, and not at all tenacious, which 


diſtinguiſhes it from the falſe turpentine 


of Venice, commonly ſubſtituted for it, 


which has a brifker ſmell, a bitter taſte, 


\ . 
* 


flowing either naturally or by inciſion 


amon 
lese reſe-exlled-ydlidoto@ds Poren. 
The turpentine 2 

duce of / the: abies or ſilver fir, is that 
moſt commonly uſed among us, and is 
preferred by our people to that of Venice, 
which is diſtingui 


run 


and ſticks much to the finger. This tur- 


: 23 of Chio is indiſputably the beſt, 


ut its ſcarcity occaſions it to be little in 


uſe. The turpentine of Venice is falſely 
ſo called; for, though there was a tur- 


pentine antiently brought from Venice, 
et, that now ſo called comes from 
auphine, It is liquid, of the conſiſtence 


of a thick ſyrup, and whitiſh ;'and flows 


either ſpontaneouſly or by incifion, from 
the larix or larch-tree chiefly in the 


wood de Pil atze. 


That flowing naturally, called by the 
peaſants bijon, is a kind of balſam, not 


inferior in virtue to that of Peru, for 
which it is frequently ſubſtituted.” That 
drawn by inciſion, after the tree has 
ceuſed to yield fporitaneouſly, is of con- 


fiderable uſe in ſeveral arts, and it is even 


of this that varniſn is chiefly made. 
It muſt be choſen white and tranſpa- 


rent, and care be taken that it be not 
counterfeited with oil of turpentine. The 
turpentine of Bourdeaux is white, and 
as thick as honey. It does not ooze 
from the tree in the manner it is ſent to 
us, but is properly a compoſition wherein 

other ingredients is a white hard 


Straſburg, the pro- 


iſhed from it by its 


green hue, fragrant ſmell, and citron- 


flavour. 11 ** * 
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Lids ow 
The uſes of turpentine in medicine are 


innumerable It is a great vulnerary, 
and very detergent; and as ſuch is pre- 


ſceribed in abſceſſes; ulcerations, Sc. It 
promotes ex pectoration, and as ſuch is 


reſeribed in diſeaſes of the lungs and 
eaſt ; Bot it is moſt famous for clear- 


ing the urinary paſſages, and as uch pre- 


ſcribed in obſtructions of the reins, in 
3 ie i eng 

of [TURPENTINE. There are two 
kinds of oil drawn from turpentine, by 
diſtillation; the firſt white, the ſecond 


red, both eſteemed as balſams proper for 


the cure of wounds, chilblains, Cc. But 
they are ſo little uſed among us, that it 
is not eaſy to procure either of them. 
What is commonly ſold under the name 
of . oil of | turpentine, or etherial oil, is 
only a diſtillation of the reſinous juice of 
the tree, freſh as it is gathered. It is 
uſed with ſucceſs in the cure of green 
wounds, as allo by the pamters, farriers, 


Sc. To be good, it muſt beiclear and 


pellucid 
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 pellucid as water, of a ſtrong penetrating - by the ſmall number, and largeneſs of the 
ſmell, and very inflammable. mouldings. See Doric: . = 

TURPENTINE-TREE, terebinthus, in bo- Vitruvius makes the whole height of the 

tany, à ſpecies of piſtachia. See the ar- ©. order fourteen modules, in which he is 

ticle PIsT AHK followed by Vignola, M. Le Clerep Sr. 


5 4 


article PURCOLSE: + 4 pives' ug but one Tuſcan' profile” much 
/TURRITIS, TOWER-MUSTARD,/1n bo- the ſame as that of Vitruvius; and another 
tany, a genus of the tetradynamia ſili- too rich, on which fide Scamoꝛzzi is like - 
. guoſa elals of plants, with a tetrapetalous _ wiſe too faulty. Hence it is, that that 
eruciform flower : its fruit ĩs an extreme- - of Vignola, © Who has malle the onder 
a long pod, containing numeraus ſeeds. very regular, is moſt followed»by the 
TURSI 5 a tomn of the kingdom of modern architects. eee 
Naples, in Italy, ſituated ten miles north -. Of all the orders, the tuſcan is the moſt 
welt of the gulph of Taranto: caſt long. eaſily executed, as havi ng neither triglyphs 
17% 6!, north lat. 46% FF. nor dentils, nor modillions, to cramp its 
TURUNDA, in medicine and ſurgery, de- intercolumns. On this account, the 
notes a tent, pellet, or pencil ; or à piece columns of this order may be ranged in 
of lint thruſt into a wound, ulcer,” Cc. any of the. five manners of Vitruvius, 
See the article T ENT. i. the pycnoſtyle, ſyſtyle, euſtyle, di- 
TURTLE, in ichthyology, à nameigiven aſtyle, and aræoſtyle. See the articles 
to ſome ſpecies of the teſtudo, as! the PyCNOSTYLE,'SYSTYLE, Sc. 
: hawk's bill turtle 1s the teſtudo with acu- Tusca order by proportions of equal parts. 
minated ungues, four on the hinder as The height of t e pedeſtal, being two di- 
well as tlie fore feet; the green turtle, or ameters, is divided into 43 iving 1 to 
the teſtudo, with two ungues on the fore the baſe, whoſe plinth is At ereof, the 
feet, and one on the hinder ; and the long 
headed turtle, or the great oval headed one tg the fillet, and- two to the thollow. 
: „ be, e n co. Tube breadth of the die or — one 
UR . „ 18 A EC 0 2 25 eter. 2 1 een 60 | 
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f | FORE | *hath three-fourths? therłof. The height 
T1... of t06-\ of the corniche 3s hf the baſe, Brig £ 
+ The tuſcan-is called the ruſtic. order by. of the whole height, än is divided into 
Vitrumus, and Mirde Cambray Agrees 8, 1 2.to the hollow, 2x0 8 
with him, whotin his parallel, fays, it: *? do the band ; the projection is qua 
never ought to he uſed. but in country- 0 nne, 

| n palaces. 5 Lale dds, | thels parts. Baſe of the column: 1465 ht 
that in the manner Vitruvius, Palladio, is one half a, diameter, and is divided 


we have no antient monuments to give bs the body of the column below, and the 
us any regular tuſcanpillar fora ſtandard... fillet projects equal to its height The 

M. Perrault obſerves, that the characters collerina, or, necking of all the orders in 
| general, is one of thoſe nine parts in the 
thoſe of the dorie, and adds, that the capital, and the fillet half a part, the pro- 


5 doric made ſomewhat ſtronger, by ſhort<. the fillet equal to its height. "tie height 
ening the ſhaftof the column; and ſimpler, af the entablature being one diameter 


TURQUOISE, or 'TURCOLSE.,: See the Serlio makes it but twelve: "Palladio 


other part is divided into three, giving 
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' TUSCAN: ormen -/in»architefure.» the, he baſt is equal to! its Height, de Rllet 
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| unnd 2, is divided into 6, giving 2 to the + are any ſeeds following the female flower 
'  architrave, 1 I to the frieze, and a 4 to they are like the hermaphrodite ones. 
| "the cormdehe. + 1! [oh es This genus comprehends the tuſſilago, 
| For the members of the architrave, divide or common colt's- foot, the cacalia, and 
3 . > the height into ſeven parts, giving's & the petaſites, or butter-bur, 
- "to the firſt face, 3 1 to the ſecond, and The common tuſſilago, or colt's-foet, 
n to: ihe band at top. Nhe projection is ſtands recommended in coughs, and other 
- equalito' the band, and che ſecond . face a diſorders of the breaſt and lungs z. practice, 5 
bird thereof. The firſt face of all the however, ſeems to haue almoſt rejected 1 
architraves is perpendicular tothe naked it. The petaſites, or butter - bur, has been 
the column-atitheitop. + For the cor- given an the doſe of a dram, or more, 
niche, divide the height into 9, giving as an aromatic, and likewiſe as an aperi. 
I + to the hollow, 4 to che-fillet, 14 to ent and deobſtruent ; theſe virtues, how- 
te ovolo, 2 tothe corona, I a part to ever, it poſſeſſes in iſo ſmall a degree, as 
*  therfillet, 2 to the ſei ma recta, and ui to to have loſt its reputation in the ſhops. 
dhe fillet. For the projections, the hollow 'TUSSIS, the cough; See Covah. | 
% hath-a of theſe parts, the ovolo 3 4, the FUT, in armory, Gr. an imperial. enſign 
„ leorona 6, the fillet 6 4, and the whole 9 of a golden globe, with a croſs on it. 
being / equal to thecheight. See the ſigure. TUT BURN, a market town of Stafford. 
- TUSCANY, à dutchy of Italy, encom- hire, ſituated eighteen miles eaſt of 
- paſſed by the . pape's territories on the Stafford. t Ws e EL 
.- «pipe 4 and ſouth, and bounded by + TUTELARY, | tutelaris,' one who has 
ide Tuſcan Sea on the ſouth-weſt, and taken ſomething into his patronage and 
by the territories of Lucca and Modena protection. 1.87919 Lex, 
© tonſthe north; weſt, being 100 miles long, TUTOR; in the civil law, is one choſen 
anch almoſt as many broad. + to look to the perſon and eſtate of children 
TUSscULAN, in matters of literature, a left by their fathers; and mothers in their 
term which frequently occurs in the minority. A perſon .:nominated tutor 
- 2 pheaſe -tuſculan queſtions. Cicero's tuſ- either by teſtament; or by the relations 
30 culan queſtions are diſputations on ſeveral + of the minor, is to decline that office if 
topics in moral philoſophy, which that he have five children alive, if he have any 
great author togk occaſion to denominate other conſiderable tu e, if he be 
from Tuſtulanum, the name of a country- under twenty-five years of age, if be be 
ſſeat or villa, where they were compoſed, a prieſt, or a regent in an-univerſity, or 
and where he lays the ſcene of the diſ · if he have any la ſuit with the minors, 
ute. They are compriſed, in five books, Sc. The marriage of a pupil, without 
de firſt on the contempt of death; the the conſent of his tutor, is invalid. Tu- 
ſercond of e Rio s the third on tors may do any thing for their pupils, 
3 allwaging grief 3 the fourth, on the other but nothing againſt them, and the ſame 
perturbations of the mind; and the laſt, laws which pùt them under a neceſſity, 
do mne w that virtue is ſufficient to a happy of preſerving the intereſt of the minors, 
WX RR put them: unden an incapacity of hurting 
TussILAGo, in botany a genus of the them. Bee TV rOoRAGOE. 18177 
HDigenefia. polygamia ſuperflua claſs of Turon, is alſo uſed in our univerſnies ſor 
$448 plants, the compound”: ower of which is a member of ſome college or hall, who 
various. In ſome there are only tubuloſe takes on him the inſtruction of ſome 
5 hermaphrodite corollulz : there are no young ſtudents in the arts or faculties. 
female ones. In others, there are tubu - Torokack, tutela, in the civil law, a 
loſe hermaphrodite ones on the diſk; the term equivalent to 8 in the 
female ones are ligulated on the verge. common law, ſignifying an office im- 
In others, there are tubuloſe hermaphro- {poſed on any one to take care of the 
- ite flowers on the diſk ;'the female ones effects of one or more minors. See 
-* being naked, and mixed with the petal, GuarDIansmiP:and'TuUTOR. 
© + which is infandibuliform: the limb is By the roman law, there are three kinds 
quinquifid or quadrifid, acute; bent back- of tutorage; teftamentary, which is ap- 
Wards, and longer than the cup. There pointed by the father's teſtament; legal, 
is no pericarpium except the cup: the which is given by. the law to the neareſt 
| ſeed following the hermaphrodite flower relation; and dative, which is appointed 
is ſingle, oblong, compreſſed, and by a by the magiſtrate. But in all cuſtomary 
ſmall thread ſuſtains a hairy pap. If there provinces, as France, Sc. all tutorages 
; WS » ; F | 5 72 * are 
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"MP VA {ape}... TT} 
are dative and ele&ive, and though the TUV, a town of Spain, in the province of 
father have by teſtament nominated the Galicia, ſituated on the river Minho, on 
next relation to his pupil, yet is not that the confines. of Portugal, twelve: miles 
' nomination of any force, unleſs the choice eaſt of Vigo. 1 
be confirmed by that of the magiſtrate, TWA-MI OTS GESTR, among our an- 
c. By the roman law, tutorage ex ceſtors, was a gueſt that ſtayed at an inn 4 
pires at fourteen years of age. See the a ſecond night, far whom the hoſt-was 1 
article Cx AToR. nngat auſwerable for any injury done by 
TUT TV, tutia, a recrement of mixed him, as he was in caſe of a third night- 
metals, in which lapis calaminaris; or an hynde. | e 
zink in its metallic form, is an ingredi- TWEED, a river of Scotland, which riſes 
ent, collected in the furnaces where braſs on the confines af the ſhire of Clydeſdale, 
is made from copper and calamine, and and running eaſtward through Tweedale, 
where the mixed metals are run. In and dividing the ſhire of Mers from 
theſe furnaces they place, under the roof Tiviotdale and Northumberland, falls 
and about the upper parts of the fides, into the German ſea at Berwick. 25 
rods of iron, and ſometimes rolls of dry TWEEDALE, a county of Scotland, 
earth, about which the tutty is after- _ bounded by Lothian on the north, by 
wards found. Therefore the tutty which Mers and Tiviotdale on the eaſt, by 
we ule in the ſhops at this time; owes its Annandale on the ſouth, and Clydeſdale 
origin truly and agony to zink, which on the weſt. | , . 
Ws ſublimes with a very ſmall fire into a TWEER, a city of Ruſſia, capital of the 
kind of flowers, and when fuſed: with province of Tweer, ſituated, on the river 


ns any other metal, flies from it in abun- Wolga, ninety miles north of Moſtow, in 
* dance under this form, and alſo fre- eaſt long. 30“ 337, north lat. 37 25, 4 
"i quently takes ſome part of that metal, TWELF-HINDl, among the engliſh Sax- 

"Wes more or leſs, up. with it. Hence it is ons, was where every perſon was valued 

oe evident, that the tutty or cadmia of the at a certain price z and if any injury was 

tp antients, muſt have been wholly different done either to a perſon or his goods, 2 


Pie from ours, as they uſed no zink nor any 
* of its ores in the furnace where they col - 
1 lected it See Zink and CaDMIA. 

Th Our tutty then is a hard and heavy ſemi- 
metallic recrement, ſometimes met with 


pecuniary mulct was impoſed, and paid 
in ſatisfaction of that injury, according 
to the worth and quality of that perſon 
to whom it was done, in which cafe ſuch 
as were worth 1200 ſhillings, were called 
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Ray in the ſhaps in thin flat pieces or flakes, twelf-hindi 5 and if an injury was done | 

Wh but moſt abundantly in tubular cylindric to ſuch perſons, ſatisfaction was to be 1 

bo pieces, reſembling ſegments of the barks made accordingly. | x 

ils of trees puſhed off from the branches TWELFTH-Dar, or 'TWELFTH=TIDE, | 

{dh without breaking; theſe are of different the feſtival of the epiphany, or the mani- 1 

vt lengths and diameters. The fineſt tutty feſtation of Chriſt to the Gentiles 3 to © | 

va is that of a fine deep brown on the out- called, as being the tweltth day, excluſive, _ 1 

Wh ſide, and of a yellowiſh tinge within; from the nativity or Chriſtmas-day, 9 
5 the thickeſt, brighteſt, and moſt granu- TWELVE MEN, otherwiſe called jury or |] 

5 lated; the hardeſt to break, and that inqueſt, is a number of twelve . 1 

* which has leaſt foulneſs among it. or upwards, as far as twenty-four, | 

hi Tutty is celebrated as an ophthalmic, whole oath, as to matters of fact, al! 

and frequently employed as ſuch in un- trials paſs, both in civil and criminal | 

9 guents and collyria. See COLLYRIA. caſes, through all courts of the common * 2 

hs It is to be prepared for uſe by heating it law in this realm. See JURY and TRIAL. 

. ſeveral times red hot, and quenching it T WI-HINDI, among our Saxon anceſtors, | 

* ſuddenly in roſe or common water; then were perſons valued at 2008. theſe men 2 

* powdering it in a mortar, and finally le- were of the loweſt degree, and it ſueenß 

3 vigating it with a little water upon a were killed, the mulct was 30s. See the || 

a | ſmooth hard marble, till there does not article TWELFAINDI.  _., | . 

p- remain the leaſt gritty particle among it. TWILIGHT, crepuſculum, that light, 

al It is then to be dropped upon a chalk- whether in the morning before ſun-rile, 

2 tone, and left to dry. | or in the evening after ſun- ſet, ſup- 

1 TUXFORD, a market- town of Notting- poſed to begin and end when the leaſt 

ry . hamſhire, twenty miles north-ealt of Not- ſtars that can be ſeen by the naked eye 

et tingham. 5 ü ceaſe, or. begin, to appear, reprelented 
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in plate CCLXXXIX.' fig. 2. by that 
obſcure part comprehended between HO 
AB, which is neither dark nor light. 


This is the twilight, the line A B being 


18 below the horizon HO ; and dur- 
ing the time the ſun paſſeth from H O to 
AB., in the parallel of any day, his rays 


artly refracted by the atmoſphere, 


and ſo we have ſome faint light till he gets 


below the limit A B, when we are left in 
total darkneſs. Or it is twilight, while the 


un is paſſing from X to R, from V to 8, 
and from Z to M, on the days the fun de- 
ſeribes the parallels T R, Q and VW. 

By means of the atmoſphere it happens, 

that though none of the ſun's direct rays 
- can come to us after it is ſet,” yet we ſti} 
enjoy its vefleted light for ſome time, 
and night approaches by degrees. For 
aſter the ſun is hid from our eyes, the th, 

upper part of our atmoſphere remains for brings forth but one. 


ſome time ex poſed to its rays, and from 
thence the whole is illuminated by re- 


flection. But as the ſun grows lower and 


lower, that portion of the atmoſphere 


- *which is above our horizon, becomes en- 
lightened till the ſun has got eighteen de- 


ees below it; after which it ceaſes to 
E illuminated thereby, till it has got 
within as many degrees of the eaſtern 
ſide of the horizon; at which time it be- 


gins to illuminate the atmoſphere again, 
and in appearance to diffuſe its light 
throughout the heavens, which continues 


to increaſe till the ſun be up. See the ar- 
ticles AlR, ATMOSPHERE, REFLEC- 
TION, and REFRACTION. - 

Henee it is, that during that part of the 


year in which the ſun is never eighteen 
degrees below our horizon, there is a 
continned twilight from ſun-ſetting to 


fun-riſing. Now that part of the year 
in the latitude of London, is while the 


' fun is paſſing from about the fiſth degree 
of gemini to the twelfth of cancer; that. 


\ 
1 


the ſun's rays, and alſo on the height of 


it (ſor the higher the atmoſphere is, the 


longer will it be, before the upper parts of 


it will ceaſe to be illuminated) the du. 


ration of it will be various. For inſtance, 


* 


in winter, when the air is condenſed with 
cold, and the atmoſphere upon that ac- 
count lower, the twilight will be ſliorter 


and in ſummer, when the limits of the 


atmoſphere are extended by the rarefac- 


tion and dilatation of the air, of which 
it conſiſts, the duration of the twilight 


will be greater. And tor the like reaſon, 


the morning twilight, the air being at 
that time condenſed and contracted b 

the cold of the preceding night, will be 
ſhorter than the evening one, when the 


air is more dilated and expanded. 
TWINS, two young ones delivered at a 


birth, by an animal which ordinarily - 


Twins, in aſtronomy, the fame with ge- 
mini, See the article GEMINI. 3 


TWIST of a rope 


7 cord, &c. See the ar- 
ticle RopE, &c. „ | 


Twist is alſo uſed for the inſide or flat 


art of a man's thigh, upon which a true 


-horſeman reſts when on horſeback. 
7 TWIST an borſe, is violently to wring 


* 


or twiſt his teſticles twice about, which 


cauſes them to dry up, and deprives them 


of nouriſhment, and reduces the horſe to 
the ſame (tate of impotency with a geld - 
img. * ; | 


TWISTED cor umn. See COLUMN. 
TYCHONIC $sYsTEM, or HYPOTHESIS, 
an order or arrangement of the heavenly 


ar 


is, from about the 26th of May tothe 


18th of July: for when the ſun deſcribes 


the parallel T R, that is, the tropic of 


cancer, there is no dark night at all; 
for the parallel of that day, IT R, doth 


not touch AB, nor will it for about a 
month before and after. On the other 


happens about the 14th of October and 


4th of March, for then the ſun deſcribes + 
the parallel whoſe diſtance eo is the leaſt 


between HO and AB of any other what- 
oe tos E147 r 


hand, the ſhorteſt twilight in the year 


As the twilight depends on the quantity | 
of ingtter< in the atmoſphere fit to reflect 


bodies, of an intermediate nature be- 
tween the copernican and ptolemaic, or 
participating alike of them both. See 


+ COPERNICAN and PTOLEMAIC. 


This ſyſtem had its name and original 
from Tycho Brahe, a nobleman of Den- 


- mark, who lived in the latter part of the 


laſt century, This philoſopher, though he 
approved of the copernican ſyſtem, yet 


could not reconcile himſelf to the motion 


of the earth; ani being on the other 
hand convinced the ptolemaic ſcheme 


the motion o 


could not be true, he contrived one dif- 
ferent from either, as repreſented plate 
CCLXXXIX. fig. 2. In this the earth - 
has no motion allowed it, but the annual 


and diurnal om wage are ſolved by 

the ſun about the earth, as 
in the ptolemaic ſcheme; and thoſe of 
mercury and venus are ſolved by this 


contrivance, though not in the ſame man · 


che copernican ſyſtem. 1 


ner, nor ſo ſimply and naturally as in 


8 


tychonic 
g * 


* 


came Tron Ng. 


* 
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ſyſtem then ſuppoſed the earth in the cen- 
ter of the world, that is, of the firma- 
ment of ſtars, and alſo of the orbits of 
the ſun. and moon ; but at the ſame time 
it made the ſua the center of the 3 
tary motions, vi. of the orbits of mer- 
cury, venus, mars, jupiter and ſaturn. 
Thus the ſun, with all its planets, was 
made to revolve about the earth once a 
ear, to ſolve the phenomena ariſing 
wer the annual motion, and 22 
twenty-four hours, to account for thoſe 
of the diurnal motion. But this hype- 
theſis is ſo monſtrouſſy abſurd, and con- 
trary to the great ſimplicity of nature, 
and, in ſome reſpects, even contradictory 
to appearances, that it obtained but little 
credit, and ſoon gave way to the coper- 
nican ſyſtem. ; 
After this ſcheme had been propoſed for 


ſome time, it received a correftion by 


allowing the earth a motion. about its 
axis to account for the diurnal phæno- 
mena of the heavens ; and fo this came 


to be called the ſemi-tychonic ſyſtem. 


But this was ſtill void of the truth, and 
encumbered with ſuch hypotheſes, as the 
true mathematician and the genuine phi- 
loſopher could never reliſh. Ep feat? 
TYGER, or TIGER, in zoology. See the 
article TIGER. 
TYLE, or TILE, in building, a ſort of 
thin, factitious, laminated brick, uſed on 
the roofs of houſes ; or more properly a 
kind of fat clayey earth, kneaded and 
moulded, of a juſt thickneſs, dried and 
burnt in a kiln like a brick, and uſed in 
the covering and paving of houſes. See 
the article Brick. 
Tyles are made, ſays Mr. Leybourn, of 
better earth than brick-earth, and ſome- 
thing nearer akin to the potter's earth. 
According to 19 Edw. IV. the earth 
for tyles Fould be caſt up before the firſt 
of November, ſtirred and turned before 
the firſt of February, and not made into 
tyles before the firſt of March; and ſhould 
likewiſe be tried and ſevered from ſtones, 
marle, and chalk. For the method of 
burning them, ſee the article BRICK. 
As to the method of applying tyles, 
ſome lay them dry as they come Hin the 
kiln, without mortar or any thing elſe ; 
others lay them in a kind of mortar made 
of loam and horſe dung. In ſome parts, 
as in Kent, they lay them in moſs. See 
the article MorTaR, Sc. 
There are various kinds of tyles, for the 
various occaſions of building; as plain, 
thack, ridge, roof, creaſe, gutter, pan, 
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DLL 
crooked, flemiſh, corner, hip, dormar, 


ſcallop, altragal, traverſe, paving, and 
dutch tyles. 


Plain or thack tyles, are thoſe in ordi- 


nary uſe-for covering of houſes, They 
are ſqueezed flat, while yet ſoft, in 4 


mould. They are of an oblong figure, 


and by 17 Edw. IV. c. 4. are to be 10 4 
inches long, and 6F broad, and half an 
inch and half a quarter thick. But theſe 
dimenſions are not over ſtrictly kept to. 
Ridge, roof or creaſe tyles, are thoſe 
uſed to cover the ridges of houſes, bein 
made circular breadth-wiſe, like an hal 
cylinder; they are, by the aforeſaid ſta- 
tute, to be 13 inches long, and of the 
ſame thickneſs with the plain tyles. Hip 
or corner tyles, are thoſe which lie on the 
hips or corners of roofs, As to form, 


they are firſt made flat like plain tyles, | 


but of a quadrangular figure, whoſe two 
ſides are right lines and two ends arches 
of circles, one end being a little concave 
and the other convex. The convex end 
is to be about ſeven times as broad as the 
concave end, {> that they would be tri- 
angular but that one corner is taken off; 
then, before they are burn!, they are 
bent on a mould breadth-wiſe, like ridge 
tyles. They have an hole at their nar- 
row end to nail them on by, and are laid 


with their narrow end upwards ; by fla- 
tate they are to be log inches long, and 


of a convenient breadth and thickneſs. 
Gutter-tiles, are thoſe which lie in gutters 
or valleys in croſs buildings. They are 


made like corner tyles, only the corners 
of the broad end are, turned back again 


with two wings. They have no holes 
in them, but are laid with the broad end 
upwards, without any nailing. They are 
made in the ſame mould as the corner 
tyles, and have the ſame dimenſions on 
the convex ſide. Their wings are each 
four inches broad, and eight long. Pan, 
crooked, or flemiſh tyles, are uſed in co - 
vering of ſheds, lean-to's, and all kinds 
of flat roof buildings. They are in form 
of an oblong parallelogram, as plain 
tyles, but are bent breadth-wiſe forwards 
and backwards in form of an 8, only 
one of the arches is at leaſt three times as 


big as the other; which biggeſt arch is 


always laid uppermoſt, and the leſs arch 
of another tyle lies over the edge of the 
great arch of the former. They have 


no holes for pins, but hang on the laths 
by a knot of their own earth, They are 
uſually 144 inches long, and 104 broad. 
By 12 Geo. I. c. 25. they are to be, when 

| burnt, 
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TYL 


+ inches wide, and half an inch thick. 
ormar or dorman tyles conſiſt of a plain 
tyle and'a triangular piece of a plain one 
4 up at right angles to one ſide of 


the plain tyle, and ſwept with an arch of 
à circle from the other end, which end 
terminates in a point. 


there are two kinds, the triangular piece 


Of thele tyles 


in ſome ſtanding on the right, in others 


on the left fide of the plain tyle. And 


of theſe again there are two kinds, ſome 
having a plain whole tyle, others hut half 
a plain tyle. But in them all the plain 
tyle has two holes for the pins at that 
end where the broad end of the triangu- 
lar piece ſtands. Their ule is to be laid 
in the gutters betwixt the roof and the 
cheeks or ſides of the dormars, the plain 
part lying on the roof, and the triangular 
part ſtanding perpendicularly. by the 
cheek of the dormar; they are excellent 
to keep out the wet in thole places, and 
yet they are bardly known any where but 
in Suſſex. The dimenſions of the plain 
tyle part, are the ſame as thoſe of a plain 
tyle, and the triangular part is of the 
1ame length, and its breadth at one end 
ſeven inches, and at the other nothing. 
Scallop or aſtragal tyles are in all re- 
ſpects like plain ty les, only their lower ends 
are in form of an aſtragal, viz. a ſemi- 
circle with a ſquare on each ſide. They 


are uſed in ſome places for weather tyling. 


Tranſverſe tyles, are a kind of irre- 
29 plain tyles, having the pin- holes 

roken out, or one of the lower corners 
broken off. Theſe are laid with the 
broken end upwards, upon rafters where 

inned tyles cannot hang. 

lemiſh or dutch tyles are of two kinds, an- 
tient and modern; the antient were uled 
for chimney ſoot- paces; they were painted 
with antique figures, and trequently with 
poſtures ot ſoldiers, ſome with compart- 
ments, and ſometimes with moreſque 
devices ; but they come much ſhort of the 
deſign and colours of the modern ones. 
The modern flemiſh tyles are commonly 


uſed plaſtered up in the jaumbs of chim- | 


neys inſtead of chimney- corner ſtones, 
Theſe are better glazed, and ſuch as are 
painted (for ſome are only white) are 
done with more curious figures and more 


lively colours than the antient ones. But 


both kinds ſeem to be made of the ſame 
whitiſh clay as our white glazed earthen 
wire; the modern ones are commonly 
painted with birds, flowers, &c. The 
antzendones are only five inches and a 
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burnt; not leſs than 144 inches long, and 


1 
quarter ſquare, and about three quarters 
of an inch thick; the modern ones ſx 
inches and a half ſquare, and three quar- 
ters of an inch thick. | 
TYLER, one that covers or paves with 
tyles. Tylers and bricklayers were in- 
corporated 10 Eliz. under the name of 
maſter and wardens of the ſociety of 


freemen of the myſtery and art of ty lers 


and bricktayers. 

TYLWLTH, in matters of heraldry and 
deſcent, is ſometimes uſed for a tribe or 
family branching out of another, which 
the modern heralds more uſually call the 

ſecond or third houſe. 

TYMPAN, or TYMPANUM, in architec. 
ture, the area of a pediment, being that 
part which is in a level with the naked 
of the frieze. Or it is the ſpace included 
between the three corniches of a triangu- 


lar pediment, or the two corniches of a 
circular one, ; 


Sometimes the tympan is cut out, and - 


the part filled with an iron lattice to give 
light, and ſometimes it is enriched with 
ſculpture in baſſo-relievo. _ 

T'yMPaN, among joiners, is alſo applied to 
the panels of the doors. See PANEL. 

TYMPAN of an arch, is a triangular ſpace 
or table in the corners or ſides of an arch, 
uſually hollowed, and enriched ſometimes 
with branches of laurel, olive-tree, or 
oak, or with trophies, &c. ſometimes 
with flying figures, as fame, Cc. or ſit- 
ting figures, as the cardinal virtues. 

TY MPAN, among printers, a double frame 
belonging. to the preſs, covered with 
e en on which the blank ſheets are 
aid in order to be printed off. See the 

article PY1NTING-PRESS. 

TYMPANUM, or Ty Ma, in mecha- 
nics, a kind of wheel placed round an 
axis orgylindrical beam, on the top of 
which are two levers or fixed ſtaves, for 
the more eaſy turning the axis, in order 
to raiſe a weight required. The tym- 
panum is much the {ame with the peri- 
trochium, but that the cylinder of the 
axjs of the peritrochium is much ſhorter, 
and leſs than the cylinder of the tympa- 

num. See Axis i peritrocbio. 

TYMPANUM of a machine, is alſo uſed for 
an hollow wheel, wherein one or more 

eople, or other animals, walk to turn 
it; ſuch as that of ſome cranes, calen- 
ders, Sc. See CRANE, Sc. 

TYMPANUM, in anatomy, the middle part 
of the ear. See the article EAR, | 

TYMPANUM, a drum. See DRUM. 


TYMP ANY, 


L, 


TIM 


flatulent tumour or ſwelling of the ab- 
domen or belly, very hard, equable and 

rmanent, whereby the ſkin is ſtretched 
ſo tight, that when ſtruck it gives a ſound 
like that of a drum. Hoffman obſerves, 
that this diſeaſe has been generally ac- 
counted, both by the antients and mo- 
derns, a ſpecies of dropſy, but very im- 
properly ; for though it is often produc- 
tive of, or complicated with an aſcites, 
yetitis in itſelf a 8 diſtinct diſeaſe, 
and accompanied with no extravaſation 
of water in the abdomen ; perſons who 
have died of it having been found, on 
opening the body, with the abdomen as 
dry as in a ſtate of health; but the ſto- 
mach has been found, in ſome, greatly 
diſtended with flatulencies, and contain- 
ing a viſcid humour, though in no great 
quantity, The inteſtines are allo uſu- 
ally found diſtended, and, as it were 
pellucid, and, on being pricked, they 
collapſe, without the appearance of any 
water. And, in ſome caſes, on opening 


the abdomen, the whole ſwelling has ſub- 


fided, on the excluſion of a groſs flatu- 
lence which had diſtended it. The in- 
teſtines have, in ſome ſubjefts, been 
found diſtended to the bigneſs of a man's 
thigh, in ſome parts, and in others, lower 


down, ſo contarted and twiſted together, 


that there could be no paſſage either for 
the wind or the excrements. It is not 
uncommon alſo, on diſſection, to find 
great numbers of worms, of the common 
long kind, in the inteſtines. See the ar- 


ticle DROPSY. 


A tympany, without a dropſy, is moſt 


incident to women after labour, when 
the lochia have been ſuppreſſed by colds 


or otherwiſe, or diſcharged in too ſmall 
quantities; a bad regimen during the 
lying in, and the omitting to ſwathe the 
belly properly down, has alſo often a bad 
effect this way. In caſes of this kind, 
women find ſoon afterwards the abdomen 


inflated, with a conſiderable uneaſineſs, a 


difficulty of breathing, coſtiveneiz, and 
an unaccountable anxiety. Theſe are 
the breeding ſymptoms of the approach- 


ing tympany; and the ſame often hap- 
pens after unſkilful treatment in abor- 


tions, and after the leaving a part of the 
Jochia behind, or the injuring the uterus 
in delivery. See DELIVERY. | 


Children are alſo ſubje& to tympanies, 


when violently afflited with worms, and 
ſometimes after the meaſles and ſmall- 
Ex; aud if due care is not taken of theſe 


Y 
«4 * 


/ 
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TYMPANY, tympanites, in medicine, a 


caſes, at their beginning, the ſuperior 
parts ſoon become extenuated, and the 
patients die. Extreme voracity of chil- 
dren allo, and their eating great quanti- 
ties of food, at a time when the ſtomach 
is weak, ſometimes brings on this diſ- 
order, 

The tympany is juſtly accounted one of 
the more dangerous kinds of diſeaſes, 
ſince the perſons afflicted with it much 
oftener die than recover. When it is 
accompanied with a dropſy, it is ſcarce 
ever cured ; and a ſimple tympany in 
women and children, if neglected at firſt, 
degenerates into a chronic diſorder, and 
hardly admits of a cure. Some, indeed, 
have gone ſo far as to ſay, they never 
knew a patient, afflicted with a tympany, 
recover; but this ſeems too raſh a judg- 
ment. That diſtention of the abdomen, 
which 1s properly called a flatulent colic, 
is by ſome accounted a ſpecies of tym- 
pany ; but this is not naturally danger- 
ous, and is eaſily cured, except when it 
is attended with ſpaſms of the viſcera 
in which caſe the medicines given to re- 
ſtore the due tone of the inteſtines, are 
by no means proper in regard to the 
ſpaſms. | 

In curing flatulences of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, the phyſician's principal in- 
tention is to promote a diſcharge of the 
vapours by the anus, and to attenuate 
and gently carry off, by ſtool, the tough 
and viſcid matter which contributes to 
the generation of the flatulences. For 
this purpoſe, firſt derivative, diſcutient, 
and evacuating clyſters are to be uſed, 
ſuch as thoſe prepared of hyſſop, clary, 
flowers of common and roman chamo- 


mile, tops of yarrow, juniper- berries, 


and the larger carminative ſeeds, with 
veal broth, adding a ſufficient quantity 
of fa] gemmæ, tal ammoniac, or Epſom 
falt, and the oil of chamomile. But it 
is to be obſerved, that one or two clyſters 
are not ſufficient for removing the diſ- 
order, but they are to be frequently re- 
peated, With theſe are to be interpoſed 


| laxatives, poſſeſſed of a carminative, and, 


at the ſame time, ſomewhat of an anodyne 
quality. Or, if the patient is ſtrong, and 
the inflation a real tympanites, two parts 
of the extractum panchymagogum erollii, 


with one part of the pilulæ wildeganſi, or 
of the pilule ſtarckii, or pilulz de ſty- 
race, in ſome _ ſpirituous carminative 
water, is tobe! | 

FLATULENCY. 


ati 2 Aſter 


. 


Ibited, See the article 


TT P 
After theſe are to be uſed medicines poſ- 
ſeſſed of a moderate balſamic principle, 
and a volatile, oleous, and aromatic ſalt, 
commonly called carminatives; but the 
operation of theſe 'medicines js not to be 
to explained, as if by their ſubtile vola- 


tile ſalt they attenuated the matter of the 


flatulences and rendered it thinner ; but 
rather, becauſe, by invigorating the tone 
and ſyſtole of the inteſtinal coats, they 
hinder the ſtagnation of the flatulences, 
move them from their ſeat, and render 
them more capable of being eaſily elimi - 
nated, or prevent the generation of new 


flatulences; for, as the deſtroyed peri- 
ſtaltic motion of the ſtomach and inteſ- 


tines is the principal cauſe of flatulences, 
ſo all medicines which have a remarkable 
virtue in ſtrengthening theſe parts, are 
moſt proper for the removal of this diſ- 
order, 'The beſt and moſt approved of 
this kind, are powders prepared of the 
roots of wake-robin, zedoary, and' white 
burnet ; the digeſtive ſalt of ſylvius, or 
vitriolated tartar; cumin ſeeds, the tops 
of the lefler centaury, and dried orange- 
peel, each a drachm, and fix drops of the 
genuine oil of chamomile ; or of the oil 


of cedar, or of the oil of orange-peel; 


to which, if there is a ſuſpicion of an 
acid 2 in the prime viz, we may 
commodiouſly add crabs eyes. 

To this claſs of medicines may be re- 
ferred the following liquid form : take of 
the carminative water of Dorncrellius, of 
the waters of common chamomile and 
zedoary prepared with wine, each one 
ounce ; of the ſpiritus nitri dulcis, of the 
pure oil of caraway, eight drops mixed 
with two drachms of ſugar, 

Nor are external remedies, ſuch as lini- 
ments applied by way of ointment to the 
whole epigaſtric region, to be neglected. 
The principal ingredients of theſe lini- 
ments ought to be boiled with oils of 
chambeaila and rue, oil of nutmeg and 
peruvian balſam, with which may be 
mixed the oils of juniper, caraway, aniſe, 
or cumins. But preterable to all others, 
the liquid balſam of life may be uſed, 
which when mixed with three parts of 
Hungary water, and applied by way of 
ointment to the abdomen, or laid on 
with a warm linnen-cloth, is found of 
great efficacy. iz 


TYPE, typus, a copy, image, or reſem- 


blance of ſome mode], This word is | 


much uſed among divines, to ſignify a ſym- 
bol, ſign, or figure of ſomething to come; 
in Which ſenſe it 3s commonly uſed with 
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relation to antitype, which is the thing 
itſelf, whereof the other is a type or 
flgure. See the article ANTITYPE. 


TYPE of Conflans, a formulary or model of 


faith, publiſhed by the emperor Conſtans, 
who being a favourer of the monothelites, 
and exaſperated at the little ſucceſs which 
the ectheſis of his uncle Heraelius had 
met with, publiſhed a new formulary in 
the manner of an edict in 648, forbidding 
all perſons to make uſe of the expreſſions 
% one” or ** two wills in Jeſus Chriſt.” 
Martin I. condemned the type in the lu- 
theran council, anno 649, and the ſynod 
made a canon exprelsly againſt this here- 
tical model ; at which the emperor was 
ſo enraged, that he forced the pope into 
baniſhment. See ECTHESIS. | 


TYPE, among letter-founders and prin- 


ters, the ſame with letter. See'the articles 
LETTER and LETTER-FOUNDERY. 


'TYPE is alſo uſed to denote the order ob- 


ſerved in the intenſion and remiſſion of 
fevers, pulſes, Cc. | 


TYPHA, in botany, a genus of the monoe- 


cia triandria claſs of plants, having no 
corolla: the male flowers are arranged 
into a cylindric amentum; the female 
flowers form' alſo a cylindric amentum 
below the male ones; there is no peri- 
carpium, the fruit growing together in 
great numbers, conſtitutes a cylinder, 
in each of which there is a ſingle ovated 
ſeed, furniſhed with a ſtyle, and ſtand- 
ing upon a ſeta, which ſeta ſtands on a 
capillary pappus. - Ss 


TYPHODES, =vp@#n;, or rige, in me- 


dicine, a kind of ardent ot burning fe- 
ver uſually attending on eryſipelaſes of 
any of the viſcera, Of this diſorder, ac- 


_ cording to Hippocrates, there are five 


ſpecies. The grit is a legitimate conti- 
nual fever, which impairs the ſtrength, 


is accompanied with a pain of the belly, 
and a preternatural heat of the eyes, hin- 


ders the patient from looking ſteadily 
on any object whatſoever, and renders 
him unable, in conſequence of the vio- 
lent pain, to ſpeak. The ſecond ſpe- 


cies begins with a tertian or quartan 


fever. The patient diſcharges a great 
quantity of ſaliva and worms at his 
mouth; his eyes are painful, his feet, 
and ſometimes his whole body, are ſeized 
with ſoft ſwellings. His breaſt and back 


are now and then painful ; his belly 


rumbles, his eyes are fierce, he ſpits a 
great deal, and his ſaliva fticks to his 


throat. The third ſpecies is known by 


intenſe pains in the joints, and ſometimes 
oor 


TT 
over all the body; the blood contami- 
nated by the bile, becomes hot, and ſtag - 
nates in the limbs. 
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pevphe' liberty, and rules a in more de- 
potic manner than the laws of nature or 


The fourth ſpecies the country do allow of. 


is known by a violent tenſion, elevation, TYRE, a port-town of Plicenicia, in 


and heat of the abdomen, ſucceeded by a 
diarrhoea, which ſometimes ends in a 
droplys The fifth ſpecies is not unlike 
the fuſt. See FEVER. 
TYPHOIDEA, in botany, the-ſame with 
phleum. See the article PHLEUM. 
TYPHOMANIA, Tvpeuava, in medi- 
cine, a diſorder of the brain, wherein 
the patient not being able to ſleep, tho 
greatly inclined thereto, lies with his 
eyes ſhut, talks abſurdly, and flings 
himſelf this way and that. The typho- 
mania is a kind of combination of a 
frenzy with a lethargy, and is much the 
ſame with a coma vigil. See Coma. 
TYPOGRAPHY, the art of printing. 
See the article PRINTING, | 
TYRANT, gyrannus, among the antients, 
denoted fimply a king or monarch. But 
the ill uſe ſeveral perſons inveſted with 


that ſacred character made of it, has, 


altered the import of the word, and ty- 
rant now carries with it the idea of an 
unjuſt and cruel prince, who invades the 


Aſiatic Turky, ſituated on the coaſt of 
the Levant, in eaſt long. 46®, north lat. 
322 32', being antiently the capital of 
Phcenicia. 

TYRNAW, a town of upper Hungary, 
ſituated thirty-five miles north-eaſt of 
Io yon | | 

TYROCINIUM, a noviciate, or ap- 

renticeſhip, in any art or ſcience. | 

TYRONE, an iriſh county, in the pro- 
vince of Ulſter ; bounded by London- 
derry, on the north; by Armagh and 
Laugh-neagh, on the eaſt; by Monag- 
han and Fermanagh, on the ſouth ; and 
by Donnagal on the weſt, 

TYROSIS, a diſorder of the ſtomach, pro- 
ceeding from milk coagulated therein. 
TYSTED, a town of Denmark, in the 
Province of north Jutland, and territory 
of Alburg, ſituated on the gulph of Lim- 

ford, fifty miles weſt of Alburg. 

TY'TH, or TiTHE. See Trrük. 

TYTHING, See the article TiTHING. 
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formed in the voice by a round 
configuration of the lips, and a 
greater extruſion of the under one than 
in forming the letter o, and the tongue 
is alſo more cannulated. The ſound is 
mort in curft, muſt, tun, tub; but is 


or u, the twentieth letter, and 
fifth vowel, of our alphabet, is 


lengthened by a final e, ds in tune, tube, 


Sc. In ſome words it is rather acute 
than long; as in brute, flute, lute, &c. 
It is moſtly long in polyſyllables; as in 
union, curious, &c. but in tomewords it is 
obſcure, as in nature, venture, &c. This 
letter in the form V, or v, is properly a con- 
ſonant, and as ſuch is placed before all the 
vowels; as in vacant, venal, wibrate, 
Sc. Though the letters v and u had 
always two ſounds, they had only the 
form v till the beginning of the fourth 
ccimury, when the other torm was intro- 


duced, the inconvenience of expreſſing 
two different ſounds by the ſame letter 
having been obſerved long before. In 
numerals V ſtands for five; and with a 


daſh added at top, thus V, it ſignifies 
five thouſand. 
In abreviations, amongſt the Romans, 
V. A. ſtood for Veterani aſſignati; V. B. 
viro bono; V. B. A. viri boni arbitratu; 
V. B. F. vir bonæ fidei; V. C. vir con- 
ſularis; V. C. C. F. vale, conjux chariſ- 
ſime, feliciter ; V. D. D. voto dedicatur; 
V. G. verbi gratia; Vir. Ve. virgo veſ- 
talis; VL. videlicet; V. N. quinto no- 
narum. | 
VABRES, a town of Guienne, in France, 
fifty-five miles north-eaſt of Toulouſe, 
VACANCY, in philoſophy. 
ticle Vacuum. | 
VACANCY, in law, a poſt, or benefice, 
wanking - regular officer or incumbent. 
5 VACANT, 


See the ar- 


VAC 


VACANT EFFECTS, prædia wacata, or 
VvVuacua, are ſuch as are abandoned for 
want of an heir, after the death or flight 


of their former owner, A romiſh bene-. 
fice is {aid to be vacant in curia Romana, 


when the incumbent dies in Rome, or 
within twenty leagues thereof, though it 
be only by accident that he was there. 
2 pope nominates to all ſuch bene- 
ces. | ; 
VACATION, in law, is the whole time 
betwixt the end of ane term and the be- 
inning of another. See TERM. 
This word is alſo applied to the time 
from the death of a biſhop, or other ſpi- 
ritual perſon, till the biſhopric, or dig- 
nity, is ſupplied with another. 
VACCA MARINA, the sEA-cOw, in 20- 
ology, the ſame with the thrichecus. 
See the article THRICHECUS, 
VACHA, a town of Germany, forty 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Heſle-Caſſel. 
VACCINIUM, in botany, a genus of the 
oftandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of a gle petal, 
of a companulated form, and divided 
into four revolute ſegments : at the edge 


the fruit is a globoſe, umbilicated berry, 


containing four cells: the ſeeds are few 
and ſmall. 

This genus comprehends the black 
whortle- berries and the marſh-whortle. 


VACUUM, or Vacv1rTy, in philoſophy, 


denotes a ſpace empty, or devoid, of all 


matter or body. See the articles Body 
and SPACE. | 


It has been the 3 

phers, particularly the Carteſians, that 

nature admits not a vacuum, but that the 
univerſe ĩs entirely full of matter: in conſe- 
quence of which opinion they were obliged 
to aſſert, that if every thing contained in a 

veſſel could be taken out or annihilated, 
the ſides of that veſſel, however ſtrong, 

would come together ; but this 1s con- 
i to experience, for the greateſt part 
of the air may be drawn out of a veſſel 


by means of the air- pump, notwith- 
ſtanding which it will remain whole, if 


its ſides are ſtrong enough to ſupport the 
weight of the incumbent atmoſphere. 

' Should it be objeRed here, that it is im- 
poſſible to extract all the air out of a 
veſſel, and that there will not be a va- 
cuum on that account ; 'the anſwer is, 
that ſince a very 2 part of the air 

that was in the veſſel may be drawn out, 

as appears by the more quick deſcent of 
| light bodies in a receiver when exhauſted 
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inion of ſome philoſo- 


VAD 
of its air, there muſt be ſome vacuities 

between the parts of the remaining air; 
which is ſufficient to conſtitute a vacuum. 
Indeed, to this it may be objected by a 
carteſian, that thoſe vacuities are filled 
with materia ſubtilis, that paſſes. freely 
through the ſides of the veſſel, and 

ives no reſiſtance to the falling bo- 

ies: but, as the exiſtence of this mate- 
ria ſubtilis can never be proved, we are 
not obliged to allow the objection, eſpe- - 
cially ſince Sir Iſaac Newton has found, 
that all matter affords a reſiſtance nearly 
in proportion to its denſity. See the ar- 
ticles PLENUM and CARTESIAN, | 
There are many other arguments to 
prove this, particularly the motions of 
the comets through the heavenly regions, 
without any ſenſible reſiſtance; the dif- 
88 weight of bodies of the ſame bulk, 


c. . 
All the parts of ſpaces, ſays Sir Iſaac 
Newton, are not equally full; for if they 
were, the ſpecific gravity of the fluid 
which would fill the region of the air, 
could not, by reaſon of the exceeding 
great denſity of its matter, give way to 
the ſpecific gravity of e 1 gold, 
or any body, how denſe ſoever: whence 
neither gold, nor any other body, could 
deſcend in the air; for no body can de- 
ſcend in a fluid, unleſs it be ſpecifically, | 
heavier than it. But, if a 9 of 
matter may, by rarefaction, be dimi - 
niſned in a given ſpace, why may it not 
diminiſh in infinitum? And if all the 
ſolid particles of bodies are of the ſame 
denſity, and cannot be rarified, without 
leaving pores, there muſt be a vacuum. 
VACUUM BOYLEANUM is ſometimes, 
though improperly, uſed to expreſs the 
approach to a real vacuum, by means of 
an air-pump. Sethe laſt article. 
VADA, a port-town of Tuſcany, ten 
miles ſouth of Leghorn. * 
VADARI, in the civil- law, denotes a per- 
ſon to pledge, undertake, or give ſecu- 
rity, in behalf of another, that he ſhall. 


on a certain day, appear in court to pro - 
ſecute or anſwer. 


VADE-MECUM, or VENI-MECUM, a 
latin phraſe, uſed, in Engliſh, to expreſs 
a thing that is very handy and familiar, 
and which one uſually carries about with 
_ z chiefly applied to ſome favourite 


VADIMONIUM, in the civil-law, a pro- 
* miſe, or bond, given for appearance be- 
fore the judge upon a day appointed. 


” 
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to the Genoeſe, thirty ſix miles ſouth- 
weſt of Genoa. | 
VAENA, a town of Andaluſia, in Spain, 
twenty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Cordova: 
weſt long. 4 6, north lat. 37* 300. 
' VAGABOND, or VaGRANT, in law. See 
the article VAGRANT. 
VAGINA, properly ſignifies a ſheath, or 
ſcabbard : and the term vagina is uſed, 
in architecture, for the part of a termi- 
nus, becauſe reſembling a ſheath, out of 
which the ſtatue ſeems to iſſue. | 
VaGINa, in anatomy, a large canal, 
formed of a robuſt and ſtrong membrane, 
and reaching from the external orifice, or 
os pudendi, in women, to the uterus, 
See PupENDUM and UTERUS. 
The vagina is uſually about fix or ſeven 
fingers breadth long; but is very diſ- 
teniible, and capable of great dilatation ; 
its orifice is narrower than any other part, 
and cloſed by a ſphin&er-muſcle : its ſub- 
ſtance is membranaceous, and rugoſe in- 
ternally, and furniſhed with abundance of 
nervous papillæ; and to this is owing its 
quick ſenſation : externally it is muſcu- 
lar, whereby it is enabled to embrace the 


penis more cloſely in coitu, The ruge 


are largeſt in maids, and eſpecially in the 


anterior 333 the vagina; in married 


women they are much fainter, and ſeem 
as if worn down; and in women who 
have born children, they are almoſt en- 
tirely obliterated. Their uſe is to encreaſe 
the pleaſure in coitu, both to the man 
and to the woman ; and to render the 
part capable of the neceſſary dilatation in 
parturition. See DELIVERY. | 
About the mouth of the vagina are found 
certain lacunz, or ſmall orifices, capable 
of admitting a briſtle : they proceed from 
the glandulæ ſubſtrate, and ſerve to ſe- 
crete a liquor for Jubricating the vagina, 
and for ſtimulating to venery. See the 
article Lacunz, &c. 
The ſphincter, or contracting muſcle, of 
the vagina, is compoſed of a ſeries of 
muſcular fibres, ariſing from the ſphinc- 
ter of the anus, and ſurrounding the ori- 
fice of the vagina, after which it is in- 
ſerted under the crura of the clitoris, See 
the article CLITOR1S. | 
The uſe of the vagina is to receive the 
penis in coition, to emit from the womb 
the menſtrual diſcharges, the foetus, the 
ſecundines, and lochia. See the articles 
MEnszs, DELIVERY, Se. 
VAGINALIS, or ELYTHRO1DES, in ana- 
tomy. See ELYTHROIDES, 
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VAL 
VADO, a port-town of Italy, belonging vAGRAN TS, in law, are deſcribed to be 


perſons n g to be patent gatherers, 
or colle 


all fencers, bear · wards, common players 
of interludes, minſtrels, juglers; all per- 
ſons pretending to be gypſies, or wan- 
dering in the habits of ſuch, or pretend- 
ing {kill in phyſiognomy, palmeſtry, or 
the like, or to tell fortunes ; all ſuch as 


uſe any ſubtle craft, unlawful games or . 


| pars ; or, being able in body, run away, 


eaving their wives or children to the pa- 


riſh; all perſons who cannot otherwiſe | 
maintain themſelves, that loiter about and 


refuſe to work for the uſual wages; and 


all other perſons wandering abroad and 
begging, Se. ; 


It is enafted, that where any ſuch va- 
pon ſhall be found in a pariſh, the con- 

able, or other officer, is immediately to 
apprehend them, and carry them before 
ſome juſtice of the peace, who ſhall exa- 
mine the perſons on oath, as to their 
condition, and places of abode ; and 


_ thereupon order them to be ſent by paſs 


to the place of their laſt legal ſettle- 
ment; or if that cannot be known, to the 
place of their birth. The juſtice is to 

ive the conſtable a certificate aſcertain- 
ing how, and in what manner, they ſhall 
be conveyed, Se. And juſtices of the 
piece, in their ſeſſions, have power to 
appoint rates for paſſing of vagrants, at 
ſo much per mile. All conſtables are 
to make ſearches for theſe people be- 
fore every quarter - ſeſſions: and in caſe 


any perſons permit vagrants to lodge in 
their houſes, barns, or out- houſes, and 


do not carry them before the next juſtice, 
or give notice to ſome conſtable, or other 


pariſh- officer, ſo to do, they ſhall forfeit 


a ſum not above 40s. or under 108. 
Alſo, if any charge be brought upon any 
3 by means thereof, the ſame may be 


evied by diſtreſs and ſale of the offenders 


goods; for want of which he ſhall be 
committed to tlie houſe of correction, 


and there ſet to hard labour for three 


months. 


VAGUM, or Par VAGUM, in anatomy, 


the eighth pair of the nerves ariſing from 
the medulla oblongata. See NERVE, 


VAIHINGEN, a town of Swabia, in 
| anno ſituated on the river Neckar, 
twenty- 

VAIR, in heraldry, a kind of fur, conſiſt- 


ix miles ſouth-weſt of Hailbron. 


ing of divers little 2 argent and 
azure, reſembling a dutch U, or a hell- 


glals, See plate CCLXXXVIII. fig. 3. 


Vairs 


ors for priſons, and wander about 
for that end; among which are included” 
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VAIRY, Vaire,. VERY, or VarRy, 
in heraldry, expreſſes a coat, or the bear- 
. ings of a coat, when charged or che- 


ae argent, and the baſe argent to the 


quered with vairs : and hence, vairy- 


euppys or vairy-taſly, is a bearing com- 
poſed of pieces repreſenting. the tops of 
crutches. See plate CCLXXXVIII. 


VAISON, a town of Provence, in France, 
twenty · nine miles north-eaſt of +: whe 
VALAIS, a territory of Switzerland, be- 
ing a long valley of an hundred miles 
extent, lying between the head of the ri- 
ver Rhone and the Jake of Geneva. 
VALANTIA, exEss-wokr, in botany, 
_ A genus of the polygamia-monoecia claſs of 
plants, the corolla of which is monopetal- 
ous, but divided into three or faur parts; 


the ſtamina are either three or four; the 


pericarpium is coriaceous and compreſſ- 
end, and contains a fingle globoſe ſeed. 
See plate CCXC. fig. 1. 


VALDENSES, . in. church -hiſtory, the 


ſame with the albigenſes. See the article 


.,ALBIGENSES: „ 
VALDIA, in botany, a plant otherwiſe 
called ovieda... See OvIEDA.. 
VALENCE,...a town of Dauphine, in 
France, ſituated at the confluence of the 
rivers Rhone and Iſere, forty-eight miles 
o a 
VALENCIA, the capital of a province of 
the ſame name, in Spain, fituated in a 
fine plain on the river .Guadalaviar : 
weſt Jon. 35 north lat. 399 20. 
VALENCIA,arVALENZA DEALCANTARA, 
a town of Eſtremadura, in Spain, near 
the frontiers of Portugal: weſt long. 7? 
30, and north lat. 399 15. | 
VALENCIA is allo a town of Terra Firma : 
weſt I 0 zo', north lat. 109. 


nault, ſituated on the river Schelde, fif- 


teen miles ſouth of Tournay, and eigh- 


teen miles ſouth-weſt of Mons. 


VALENTINIANS, in church-hiſtory, a 


ſect of chriſtian heretics, who ſprung up 
in the IId century, and were ſo called 


from their leader Valentinus. 
The valentinians were only a branch of 


the gnoſtics, who realized or perſonified 


the platonic. ideas, concerning the deity, | 


whom they called Pleroma, or plenitude. 


Their ſyſtem was this: the firſt principle 


is Bythos, 1. e. depth, which remained 


many ages unknown, having with it 


Ennoe, or thought, and Sige, or ſilence; 
OY; 5 


* 
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Vairs have their point azure oppoſite their 


NNES, a city of french Hai- 


* 


vA L: 
from theſe ſprung the Nous, or intelligence, 
which is the only ſon, equal to, and alone 
capable of comprehending, the Bythos; 
the ſiſter of Nous they called Aletheia, or 
truth: and theſe conſtituted the firſt qua- 
ternity of on, which were the ſource and 
original of all, the reſt : for Nous and 
Aletheia produced the World and Life; 
and from theſe two proceeded Man and 
the Church, But beſides theſe eight prin- 
cipal æons, there were twenty-two-more, 
the laſt of which, called Sophia; being 
deſirous to arrive at the knowledge of 
Bythos, gave herſelf a great deal of un- 
eaſineſa, which created in her Anger and 
Fear, of which was born Matter. But 
the Horos, or bounder, topped her, pre- 
ſerved her in the Pleroma, and reſtoręd 
her ta perfection. Sophia then produced 
the Chriſt and the Holy Spirit, which 
brought the æons to their laſt perfection, 
and made every one of them contribute 
their utmoſt to form the Saviour. Her En- 
thymele, or thought, dwelling near the 
Pleroma, perfected by the Chriſt, pro- 
duced every thing that is in the world, by 
its divers paſſions. The Chriſt ſent into it 
the Saviour, accompanied with angels, 
who delivered it from its paſſions, with- 
out annihilating it: from thence was 
formed. corporeal matter. And in this 
manner did they romance, concerning 
God, nature, and the. myſteries of the 
chriſtian religion. . 
VALENZA, a town of Italy, ſituated on 
the river Fo, forty - three miles ſouth- 
weſt of Milan. OE ot Ko 
VALERIAN, valeriana, in botany, a 
genus of the triandria-· monggynia claſs of 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts of a 
lingle petal, in form of a tube, promi- 
nent in its inderior part, and containing 
a honey- juice, divided into five ſegments 
at the edge, all which are obtuſe; the 
fruit is a capſule, that ſplits and falls 
off; and the ſeeds are — and, oblong. 
Theſe are the characters of the genus; 
but there is great variation among the dif- 
ferent ſpecies. 5 ä 
The valerians may be known, when not 
in flower, by their roots being ſcented, 


and their leaves always ſtanding two at a 


talk. The great garden: valerian is an 
alexipharmic, ſudorific, and diuretic. 
The root is the only part of it uſed in 
medicine: this is to be taken up in Sep- 
tember, and carefully dried. It is given 
in powder, in aſthmas, pleuriſies, coughs, 
obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen, and 
in the plague, and all malignant and pe- 
techial 
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techial fevers, It is alſo recommended by VALOIS, a dutchy of France, ſituated on 


Tome as a yulnerary, and by others as 


_ oneof the greateſt medicines in the world 


for weakneſſes of fight. A 
The wild valerian-rovt is much more fa- 


mous than this, but in a different inten- 


tion: it is of a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, 
and is given in nervous cafes with very 
| | var ſuccefs ; there are not wanting in- 
nces of perſons cured of confirmed epi- 
_  lepfies by it; and in all convulſions it is 
a very ſucceſsful medicine. | 
VALET, a french term, uſed as a common 
name for all domeſtic men ſervants, em- 
ployed in the more ſervile offices, as 
grooms, footmen, coachmen, &c. But 
with us, it is only uſed in the phraſe va- 
let dechambre, which is a ſervant whoſe 


office is to dreſs and undreſs his maſter, 


. Te 

VALETUDINARY, valetudinarius, a- 

mong medical writers, denotes a perſon 
of a-weak and fickly conſtitution, and 
frequently out of order.. 

VALID, in law, an appellation given to 


acts, deeds, tranſactions, &c. which are 
clothed with all the formalities requiſite , 
to their being put into execution, and to 
their being admitted in a court of juſtice, 


See AcT, DEEDp, Cc. 


VALKENBURG, or Favquemont, a 


town of the auftrian Netherlands, nine 


miles eaſt of Maeſtricht. | = 


VALEOWAR, a town of Sclavonia, fi- 
tuated on the Danube, ſixty miles north- 
weſt of Belgrade. | . 


VALLADOTID, a city of old Caſtile, in 


Spain, eighty-ſix miles north-weſt of 
Madrid: weſt len, 4® 50, and north lat. 
412 36\ | 
VALLADOLID is alſo a 
ſituated in the province of Honduras: 
welt long. 91% and north lat. 14*. 


 VALLAR crown, wallaris corona, in 
roman antiquity, the fame with that 


otherwiſe called caſtrenſis. See CROWN. 


VALLENOIN, the capital of a county df 
the ſame name, in Switzerland, fituated 
near the lake of Neufchattel, twenty-five | 


miles north-weſt of Bern. | 
VALLERY, or St. VALLERY, a port- 
town of Picardy, in France, fituated on 
the Engliſhchannel, forty-five miles north 
of Rouen. . 
VALLISNERTA, in botany, a genus of 
the divecia-diandria claſs of plants, with 
a monopetalous tripartite flower; its fruit 
is a long, cylindraceous, and unilocular 
eapſule, containing numerous oval ſced*, 
See plate CCXC, fig. 2. 225 | 


town of Mexico, 


the three 


t rivers the Seine, the 
Marne, and the Oyſe. " , 
VALONA, a port-town of Albania, in 
European 8 ſituated on a fine ba 
of the gulph of Venice: eaſt lon. 20® 5, 
and north lat. 41* 6. e 
VALPARISA, a port- town of Chili, fi- 
tuated on the Pacific ocean, in weſt long. 
77, and ſouth lat. 33%. ; 2 1 
VALTELINE, a fine fruitful valley, in 
the ſouth-eaſt diviſion of the country of 
the Griſfons. © | 
VALUE, val, in commerce, denotes the 
price or worth of any thing: hence the 
intrinſic value denotes the real and ef- 
fective worth of a thing, and is uſed 
chiefly with regard to- money, the po- 
pre value' whereof may be raiſed and 
| lowered, at the pleaſure of the prince 3 
but its real, or intrinſic value, depending 
wholly on its weight and fineneſs, is 
not at all affected by the ſtamp or impreſ- 
fion thereon, 1 8 
Value in bills of exchange, is uſed to ſig - 
nify the nature of the thing (as ready 
money, bills, debts, merchandizes, &c.) 
which is given, as it were, in exchange, 
for the ſum ſpecified in the bill. From four 


different manners of expreſſing this value, 


ſome diſtinguiſn four kinds of bills of ex- 
change. The firſt bears value received, 
ſimply and purely, which comprehends 
- all kinds' of value ; the ſecond value re- 
ceived in money or merchandize; the 
third value of myſelf; and the fourth 
underſtood. See the article BILL. 


VALVE, valvula, in hydraulics, pneu- 


matics, Sc. is a kind of lid, or cover, 
of a tube or veſſel, ſo contrived as to 
open one way; but which, the more for- 
cibly ĩt is preſſed the other way, the cloſer 
it ſhuts the aperture; ſo that it either ad - 
mits the entrance of a fluid into the tube 
or veſſel, and prevents its return; or ad- 
mits its eſcape, and prevents its re- 
entrance. See the article PUMP. . 
Mr. Belidor has invented a new kind of 
valves, the deſcription of which may not 
be unacceptable to the reader. See plate 
 CCXCI. where fig. 1. repreſents a round 
plate of braſs; one half of which is cham - 
Fred upwards, and the other half down! 
wards, The part CAD, which is greater 
by one twelfth than the other part B, is 
tapered on the under fide from L to A, 


as is more evident in fig. 5. ibid. where 


the ſame letters are uſed. The part B, 

is tapered on the upper fide; as may al- 
fo be ſeen in fig. 7. at BM. On the 
„ - 6 +. #5 
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»npper:Gde of this plate, nearer B thai 
the center G, is ſerewed, on an axis 
E HF, on which, the plate turns. Fig. 
+23 Jhews how this, axis is faſtened. to the 
plate. Fig. 3, repreſents; the, bex, or 
bed, of the valve chamfered downward 
ion all the ſemi: circular ſide I., to receive 
part 4 L, af- fi + Tye and the other 
part B, quite to AA, Where the pivots 
of ile axis reſt, is chamfered upwards, 
to receive the part B, of fig 1, com- 
ing up againſt it. From theſe chamfered 
edges on the inſide, this bed of the valve 


- (fpreads into à flat xing, to be. pinch- | 


-:ed;between the flaunches of the pipes, 
which are: ſcrewed together, to make all 
tights Fig 4. reprelepts. the, ſection of 
this bed; OP being its upper part 
: chamfened downwards, to receive GL A, 
the greater part of the valve of fig. 1. 
falling upon it; and QR. chamfered up- 


warden receines the {malleſt part B, of 


fig. 1. riſing againſt it as it ſhats. . The 
valve, thus ſhut in its bed, is repreſent- 
ed in fig. 6. Where it may be obſerved, 
tbat the pivots of the axis are kept in their 


„over them at C and. D. 9 ;T he lection of 
Ahe fame valve ſhut, may befſeen in fig. 
„ where. MBH G, repreſents the lower 


and leſſer part of the valye ſnut, and ap- 


uplied upwards: to the under part of the 
. 6 at QR; and LAG H repreſents the 
\ {;greater; part of the valye ſunt and applied 
i; downwards to: the bed at OP. K ſhews 


one of the bridles pinned, which holds 


down the pivots, or ends of the axis. 
Fig. 5. ſhews: the valve open, and the 


manner of its plays, Where all the paſ- 


ſage being open between M and BIL, 
191 = — PO and MH Jt t 18 plain 
that here is the greateſt, water - way poſ⸗ 
ffſible. Now when the valve ſhuts,, the 
end: BM moves in the direction of the 
-1 pricked; curve line MQ, and the end 
A in the direction of the pricked line 
ILO. When the water is coming down- 
wards, | it muſt puſh hard on the part 
GAL, in fig. 1, 5, 6, and 7. and 


thereby make the part BH to riſe, by 


. + which means the valve will be cloſe ſhut. 
But when the water comes upwards, as 
it preſſes with moſt: force on the ſurface 
G&K, the part HB will, come down, 
and the valve will immediately open. 
Val vs, in anatomy, a thin membrane ap- 
: plied on ſeveral cavities and veſſels of the 
; «6 to afford. a paſſage to certain hu- 
mours going one way, and prevent their 
2 
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59 TR. 
Ahmet 2 Sn 34, 019994 #191 
reflux towards the place from whence they 
came, Th 


The veins, and. lymphatics, are 
furniſhed with valyes N — 
the heart, but keep clole towards the ex- 


the blood and lymph, paſs tawards the 
eart, but prevent their returning to- 
wards the extreme parts from, whence 
they came. See the article VEIn, Heart, 
; ARTERY, N 


: a of thoſe veſfels z that, is, they 
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VALVERDE, a town, of 'Portuga], fitu- 


atedd near the frontiers of ſpaniſh Efira- 
madura, twenty-ſeven miles north of Al- 
cant, 


Sup 53 Wa i $0308 4's OD Wag uy! 
VAN, VanT, or VAUuNT,, a term derived. 


from the french apart, or avaunt, bg- 
niſying before, or foremoſt of any thing: 
thus we ſay, the yan-guard of an army, 
Sc. See the article Gua xd. 
Van, is alſo the name of a city of aſiatic 
Tiwky, fityated,on, a, Jake of the fame 
vame, in the proyince of 'Turcomanja 
eaſt lon. 44* 3o', and north lat. 38* 30'. 
VANDALIA, the antient name of the 
countries of Mecklenburg and Pomera- 


nia, in Germany. 
ꝓlaces by ſemi-eircular brigles, that go V 


4 l 4174] i "ia of 4331s 4 
ANEs, on mathematical inſtruments, are 
5 15 made to move and ſlide upon croſs - 

aves, fore-ſtaves, quadrants, Cc. See 


the article CROs8-STAFF, SS. 
VANILLA, in botany, the name by which 


many call the black-flowered and ſweet- 
podded epidendrum. See EPIDENDRUM. 
is commerce, &c, the term vanilla is 
chiefly applied to the pod of this plant, _ 
Which is brought to us entire, and with 
the ſeeds in it; being uſually abour five 
ox ſix inches long, and half an inch 
broad, and containing an almoſt innu- 
. merable, quantity of minute and gloſſy 
black ſeeds. 1 5 
Vanilla grows in the warmer parts of 
America, and that uſually in places where 
there is water near. "The natives diſtin- 
guiſh it into three kinds, which the Spa- 
niards call the pompona, the ley, and 
the ſimarona. The pods of the pompona- 
kind are thick and ſhort z thoſe of the 
kind called ley, are longer and ſlenderer; 
and thoſe of the ſimarpna, which is alſo 
called baſtard- vanilla, are the ſmall;ft of 
all the kinds. The ley- kind is the only 
good vanilla. It ought to be of a good 
reddiſh brown, neither too black nor too 
red, and neither too dry, nor too moiſt ; 
when perfect, they always appear full, 
though dry; and a parcel of fifty in num- 
der ought to weigh above five ounces. 
There 1s a kind which is larger, pode 
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of which LF, weigh eight ounces ; 


this is called the Yobre buena, and is eſ- 
tee med of all others the mdſt excellent. 


FThbe ſinell of vanillas ought fo be pene- 
trating and "agreeable. And when the 


pods are freſſi; and in good cotidition, 
tliey are found, when opened, to be full 
of a blackiſhj” oily,” balſamic liquor, in 
which there ſwim à great number of very 
ſmall black ſceds. The Grief; When dhe 
pod is del ene, is very tivaly, and 


in ſome degree intbxicatingg 


The pompona- vanilla has a ſtronger but 
zrécableé Nell than the former; 


leſs" apr f 
and, When taken, gives men violent head- 
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achs, and women diſorders of the womb. 


3 


The liquid ſubſtance in the 
thinner than in the ley, and 'the" feeds 


much larger, being nearly of the ſize of 


thoſe of muſtard.” 


The ſimatona, or baſtard-vanilla, has 
very little liquor, has few ſeeds in the 
Pelz und has farce ach del. © 


e pompona and fimarona are no ſale- 


able commodities," hor” evet brought to 


market, except cunningly by the Indians, 
who” mix them among the pods of the 


ley, or true kind. It is not yet certain- 


ly known, however, whether theſe three 


kinds are the produce of different ſpecies 


of plants, or whether they differ only as 
to age, or the ſoil-where the plant grows. 


The time of gathering the pods for ſale, 


is from September to December, They 
require no otfler management than to be 
days, to dry away the füperfluods hu- 
midity, and. at ümes, preffing the pods 


gently with the hands 


the menſes. 


Vanillas are fecounted cordial, carmina- 

tive, ſtomachic, and reſtorative; they are 

allo faid. to be*turetic, aid to promote 
Ti rn, ins 55 L454 
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gathered in a dry ſeaſoñ, and laid twenty 


Beſides, the manner in which the 


. 


A 


F', = 7 3 
continues ſtill a controverted point among 


philoſophers. If we'confult a rarteſtan 


upon this head, he immediately tells us, 


that ſmüll particles of water being form- 
ed intò hollow ſpheres by the ſun's heut, 
filled witk their materia ſubtilis; and by 


that means becoming lighter than air, 


afe 'eafify busyect up in it! but as this 
materia fubtilis is only a fiction, this ſo- 
ſutiôn is not to be regarded.” See the ar- 
tiele Vac dul. W Wini F447 ©, 
Dr. Nieuwentyt, and ſeveral other philo- 
fophers Wo maintain, that fire is a par- 
ticular ſubſtance diſtinct from other mat- 
ter, account for the formation and aſ- 
cent of vapours thus: they ſay, that the 
rays of the fun, or particles of fire ſepa- 
rated from them, adhering to particles 
of the Water, make up little bodies, 
lighter than an equal bulk of air; which, 
therefore," by the laws of hydroftatics, 
will aſcend in it, till they come to an 
height where the air is of the ſame ſpeci- 
fie gravity with themſelves; and that 
rain ĩs produced x the ſeparation of the 
particles of the fire from thoſe of the 
water; which laſt} being then left with- 
out ſupport, can no longer be ſuſtained 
by the air, but falls down in drops of 
rain! See Ran; Dew, Sc. 
This opinion is liable to the following 
difficylties : firſt, fire has never been yet 
proved to be a diſtinct element, or a par- 
cular ſubſtance; and the change of 
weight in bodies in chemical prepara- 
tions, heretofore thought to ariſe from 
the adheſion of particles of fire, is found 
to proceed from the adheſion of particles 
of air. See FIRE and AI. 
Secondly, ſhould the above-mentioned 
ſuppolition be allowed, the fiery parti- 
cles, which are joined to the watery ones 
to budy them up, muſt be conſiderably 
large, or elſe a very great number muſt 
fix upon à ſingle particle of water; and 
then 4 perſon, being on the top of an hill 
in tlie cloud, would be ſenſible of the 
heat, and find the rain, produced from 
that vapour, much colder than the va» 
pour itſelf : whereas the contrary is evi- 
dent to our ſenſes ; the tops of hills, 


© though in the clouds, being much colder 


than the rain which falls below. 
ar- 
ticles of water ſhould be ſeparated from 
"thoſe of the fire, ſo as to fall in rain, 18 


not eaſily to be conceived, 0 

The moſt generally received opinion is, 
that by che action of the ſun on the ſur- 
face of the water, the aqueous particles 
. 18 T 2 EFT. < —— — pbecome 


n 
become formed into bubbles, filled with 
a flatus, or warm air, which renders them 
ſpecifically lighter than common air, and 
makes them riſe therein, till they meet 
with ſuch as is of the ſame ſpecific gravity 
with themſelves. But Mr. Rowning aſks, 
_- Firſt, Haw comes the air in the bubbles 


4 A * 


1 


5 


to be ſpecifically lighter than that with- 


out, ſince the ſun's rays, which act upon 
the water from whence they are raited, 
are equally denſe over all its turface ? 

Secondly, If it could be poſſible for rarer 


air to be ſeparated from the denſer am- 


bient air, to. form the bubbles (as bub- 
bles of ſoaped water are blown up by 
warm air from the lungs, whilſt the am- 
bient air is colder. and denſer) what 
would hinder the external air. from re- 
ducing that, which is incloſed in the 
bubbles, immediatel 
of coldneſs and ſpecific gravity. with itſelf 
(cold being readily communicated thro' 
. .uch thin ſhells of water); by which 
means, the bubbles would become ſpeci- 
fically heavier than the circumambient 
air, and would no longer be ſupported 


Wi 


AF 


vapour, by repelling each other ſtrongly, 
and repel air more than they repel each 
other; aggregates of ſuch particles, made 
up of vapour and vacuity, may ariſe in 


air of different denſities, according to 


their own denſity depending on their de- 
ree of heat. He obſerves farther, that 
eat acts more powerfully on water, than 


on common air; for that the ſame de- 
gree of heat, which rarefies air two-thirds, 


will rarefy water near fourteen thouſand 


. times, changing it into ſteam or vapour, 


to the ſame degree 


as it boils it. And in winter, that ſmall 
degree of heat, which, in reſpect of our 
bodies, appears cold, will raiſe a ſteam or 
vapour from water, at the ſame time 
that it condenſes air. Laſtly, he ob- 
ſerves, that the denſity and rarity of this 
vapour depends chiefly on its degree of 
heat, and but little on the preſſure of the 
circumambient air. From all which he 


infers, that the vapour being more rare- 


fied near the ſurface of the earth, than 


therein, but fall down, almoſt as ſoon as 


they were formed? 
Thirdly, If we ſhould 
of the ſuppoſition, yet the following dif- 
-_ ficulty will ſtill remain. If clouds are 


rant all the reſt 


the air is there by the ſame degree of 
heat, muſt neceſſarily be buoyed up into 
the atmoſphere ; and fince it does not ex- 
pand itſelf much, though the preſſure of 
the incumbent air grows leſs, at length 
it finds a place where the atmoſphere is 


of the ſame ſpecific gravity with itſelf, 


made up of bubbles of water filled with 
air, why do not theſe bubbles always ex- 
pand, when the ambient air is rarefied, 
and preſſes leſs upon them than it did 


before; and why are they not condenſed, 
when the ambient air is condenſed by the 


accumulation of the ſuperior air ? But 


if this condenſation and rarefaction ſhould 
happen to them, the clouds would always 


Continue at the ſame height, contrary to 


obſervation ; and we. ſhould never have 
any rain. | 


The two laſt opinions are more largely | 


examined by Dr. Deſaguliers in the Phi- 


ravfaCtions, n* 407. After the bell will, by degrees, be emptied of 


loſophical 
Which, he endeavours to eſtabliſh one of 
| his own. | 


He obſerves, with Sir Iſaac Newton, 


enough to 


and there floats, till, by ſome accident or 
other, it is converted again into drops of 
water, and falls down in rain. 8 
And to ſhew that air is not neceſſary 
for the formation of ſteam or vapour, 
he gives us this experiment» ABCD 
(plate COXC. fig. 3.) is a pretty large 
veſſel of water, which muſt be ſet up- 
on the fire to boil. In this veſſel muſt 
be ſuſpended the glaſs bell E, made heavy 
| n to igk in water; but put in, in 
ſuch a manner, that it be filled with water, 
when upright, without any bubbles of 
air at its crown within, the crown being 
all under water. As the water boils, 


its water, the water in the bell being 


that, when by heat or fermentation the 


© . , particles of a body are ſeparated from 


heir contact, their repulſive force grows 
ftranger, and the particles exert that force 


„at greater diſtances ; ſo that the ſame, mouth remains under water; then, as 
body ſhould be expanded into a very | 
large ſpace, by becoming fluid; and may. 
ſometimes take up more than a million 
of times the room it did in a ſolid and 
incompreſſible ſtare. Thus, ſays he, 
bb the particles of water are turned inta 


reſſed down by the ſteam which riſes 
from it; but, as that ſteam has the ap- 
pearance of air, in order to know whe- 


ther it be air or not, take the veſſel off 
the fire, and draw up the bell by a ſtring 


faſtened, to its knob or top, till only the 


the ſteam condenſes by the cold air on 


the outſide of the bell, the water will riſe 
up into the bell at F, quite to the top, 


without any bubble above; which ſhews, 
that the ſteam, which kept out the water, 


VAPOURS, 


van 


VarovRs, in medicine, a diſeaſe properly 


= 
* 


called hypo, or the hypochondrical dit- 
eaſe, and in men, e the ſpleen. 


See HYPOCHONDRIAC PASSION. 


VARI, in medicine, little hard and ruddy 


N 


tumours, which frequently infeſt the faces 
of young perſons of a hot temperament of 
body; for curing which cathartics, and 
a cooling diluting diet are moſt proper. 

ARIABLE QUANTITIES, in geometry 
and analytics, denote ſuch as are either 
continually increaſing or diminiſhing ; in 


| oppolition to thoſe, which are conſtant, 
remaining always the ſame, See the ar- 


ticle QUANTITY and FLUX ION. 


VARIANCE, in law, is an alteration of 


\needle, in the mariner's compals, from 


ſomething formerly laid in a plea : but 
where a plea is good in ſubſtance, it is 
held, that a ſmall variance ſhall not hurt it. 


Where the defendant pleads variance be- 


tween a writ and declaration, he muſt 


craye oyer of the.writ before he ſhall take 


any advantage thereof; and this is be- 
cauſe the writ and the declaration are not 


upon the ſame roll: it is likewiſe ob- 
ſerved, that if in one roll a declaration is 


entered as in debt, and in another as in 
treſpaſs, this is ſuch a variance, that if 
the plaintiff has judgment it ſhall be re- 
verled. . 

By the 16 and 17 Car, II. c. 8. all vari- 


ances, Sc. that are not againſt the right - 


of the matter of the ſuit, ſhall be amended. 


VARIATION „in geography and naviga- 


tion, is the deviation of the magnetical 


the true north-point, towards either the 


eaſt or weſt; or, it is an arch of the 
horizon, intercepted between the meri- 
dian of the place of obſervation and the 


magnetic meridian. See NEEDLE. 


The cauſe of this variation of the needle 


has remained hitherto without any de- 


monſtrative diſcovery ; yet ſince its de- 


clination, and inclination (or dipping) 
e 


do both of them manifeſtly indicate t 


cauſe to be ſomewhere in the earth, it has 


given occaſion to philoſophers to frame 
hypotheles for a ſolution, which make the 


earth a large or general magnet or load- 


tone, of which all the leſſer ones are but 


lo many parts or fragments, and being 
poſſeſſed of the lame virtue, will, when left 
to move freely, have the ſame diſpoſition 


and ſimilarity of poſition, and other cir- 


cumſtances. See EARTH and MAGNET, 


The moſt conſiderable of theſe hypotheles 


is that of the late ſagacious Dr. Halley, , 


which is this: 


one great magnet, having four magne- 
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VAR 
tical poles or points of attraction, near 
each pole of the equator two; and that 
in thoſe parts of the world which lie near 
adjacent to any one of thoſe magnetical 
poles, the needle is chiefly governed 
thereby, the neareſt pole being always 


| predominant over the more remote one. 


Of the north poles, that which is neareſt 
to us, he ſuppoſes to be in the meridian 
of the land's end, which governs the ya- 
riations in Europe, Tartary, and the 
North-ſea ; the other he places in a me- 
ridian paſſing through California, about 
15? from the north pole of the world, 
which governs the needle in north Ame- 
rica, and the oceans on either ſide. In 
like manner he accounts for the varia- 
tions in the ſouthern hemiſphere. © See 
Philoſ. Tranſ. no 148. 5 
The variation of the needle from the 
north and ſouth points of the horizon, 
not being the ſame, but variable in differ- 


ent years, and in a diverſe manner in 


different parts of the earth, made the 


doctor farther conjecture, that two of the 


magnetic poles were fixed, and two move- 
able; and in order to make this out, he 
ſuppoſes the external part of the earth to 
be a ſhell or cortex, containing within it 
a magnetic moveable nucleus of a globu- 
lar form, whoſe center of gravity is the 
ſame with that of the earth, and move- 
able about the ſame axis. 


| Now, if the motions of both the ſhell and 


nucleus were the ſame, the poles of each 
would always have the ſame poſition to 
each other z but he ſuppoſes the motion 


of the nucleus to be a very ſmall matter 


leſs than that of the ſhell, which yet is 


ſcarce ſenſible in 365 revolutions ; and, 


if ſo, the magnetic poles of the nucleus 
will by ſlow degrees change their diſtance 
fromthe magnetic poles of the ſhell, and 
thus cauſe a variation in that needle's va- 
riation, which is governed by the move- 


able pole of the nucleus, while that vari- 


ation which reſpects the fixed poles of 
the magnetic ſhell remains more conſtant; 
as in Hudlon's-bay the change is not ob- 
ſerved to be near io faſt as in thete parts 


of Europe. 


What ſeems a little ſtrange is, that the 
doctor has no where undertook to ac- 


count for the dipping of the needle by 


this hypotheſis ; though the invention of 
this (by Mr. Blagrave) was before that 
of the change of the ncedle's variation 


(by Mr. Geilibrand) ; nor does it 
e globe of the earth is ; , ap- 


pear which way this phznomenon is ex- 
plicable by it. But we have not yet ſo 
many 


- needle fu 


or BC 


names, 1. e. one north and the 
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VAR 
many accurate obſervations of the needle's 
inclination as we have of its variation, 
Which is its only uſual property, 

veral experiments Mr. Graham has very 
accurately made, it appears, that the 
quantity of the needle's inclination to the 
g Borizontat 1 angle of ot 

or 75 degrees: that is, ſuppoſe. 
Nate CX II. fig. 3.n® x.) a touc! 
pported on the point O, of the 
pin CD, it will remain an angle A C 

C O, with the horizontal line H O 

of 74 or 75 degrees. | 


à century paſt undergone a remarkable 
alteration ;'for at London it was ob- 
ſerved by Mr. Burrows, in the year 1580, 
tobe x1 | « (2 

n 2.) repreſent the north and ſouth 


points of the horigon, and E. W. the eaſt 


and weſt points, the needle then had the 


fituation A B, fo that the arch BNA 
31* 25%. After that, in the year 1622, 


it was obſerved by Mr. Gunter to be but 
6* eaſt. In the year 1634, Mr. Gelli- 


brand obſerved it to be 4* 5 eaſt. In 
2657, it was obſerved by Mr. Bond to 


be nothing at all, that is, the needle 
placed itſelf in the ſituation 8. N. and 
pointed directly to the north. After 
-_ this, in the year 1672, Dr. Halley ob- 


. 


ſerved it to be 2* 30 weſtward; and 


again, in the year x692, he found it 6® 


Graham, moſt accurate experiments, 
found it to be 14? 1 and at preſent it 


weſt. e in the year 1722, Mr. 


is between 155 an d 
laces it is found 189 weſtward. 
he variation of the declination and in- 


clination of the needle is variable, and 
ſubje& to no regular computation. What 


the quantity of both ſorts of variation is 


in the ſeveral parts of the world, is ſhewn 
uin Dr. Halley's map of the world, im- 


proved from the obſervations of Mr. 
Pound. | 


If the ſun's true amplitude or azimuth, 
found by calculation, agree with the 


V (e- 


( 325 


ACH, 


15 eaſt; that is, if N. S. (ibid. 


16 and in Tome 


magnetic amplitude or azimuth, found 


dy obſervation, it is evident there is no 

variation: but if they diſagree, and the 
true and obſerved amplitudes, at the ri- 
fing or ſetting of the ſun, be both of the 


ſame name; that is, either both north, 


or both ſouth, their difference is the va - 
riation: wheteas, if they be of different 
ſouth, their ſum is the variation. Agai 


if the true and obſeryed azimuths be both 


ain, 


other | 


dian. 


% 


VAR 


* me vame, 1. e, both eaſt or both 
e e Anek n . rib, 


but if they be of different names, their 


ſum is the variation: and to know whe- 


ther the variation be eaſterly or weſterly, 


obſerve the following general rule; {et 
the obſerver's face be turned towards the 


B fun, then if the true amplitude or azi- 
II. fig. 1. n 1.) a touched d, 


muth be to the right: nd, the yariation 
is eaſterly 3 but if to the left, weſterly. 
To illuftrate this, let NE S W. (ibid. 
na 3.) repreſent a compaſs ; and ſuppoſe 


| * ſun Wing, E bs at the time of 
The variation of the needle has within u 


of obſervation, but the obſerver ſees him 
off the eaſt point of the compaſs, and ſo 


the true amplitude or azimuth of the Tun 
is to the right of the magnetic, or ob- 


ſerved: hete it is evident, that the E b S 


point of = bong ner ht to lie where 


the eaſt point is, and fo the north where 
the N b W is; conſequently tlie north 
point of the compaſs is a point too far 
eaſt, 7. e. the variation in this caſe is 
eaſterly. The ſame will hold when the 


f 8 or azimuth is taken on the 


ide of the meridian, © 


Again, let the true amplitude or azi- 


muth be to the left-hand of the obſerved; 
thus ſuppoſe the ſun is really E'bN at 
2 _ — obſervation, Bu | 2 obſerver 
ſees him off the eaſt point of the compaſs, 
9 ſo the oe ade et anni to 
the left of the obſerved: here it is evi- 
dent, that the E b N point of the com- 
paſs _— to ſtand where the eaſt point 
is, and fo the north where the NbE 
point is; conſequently the north point 


of the compaſſes lies a point toò far 


weſterly, fo in this caſe the variatiqn is 
weſt. The ſame will hold when the ſun 


+ 2+ 


is obſerved on the weſt fide of the meri- 


Suppoſe the it's true amplitude at rifing 
is found to be E. 14, 20 N. but by the 
compaſs it is found to be E. 26, 12“ N. 


Required the variation, and which way 


it is. 
Since they are both the ſame way, there- 
fore, | . 


From the magnetic ampl. E. 26, 12 N. 
take the true amplitude - E. 149, 200 N. 


and there remains the varia. 11, 52 E. 


which is eaſterly, becauſe in this caſe the 
true amplitude is to the right of the ob- 


. 


ſerve d. i : > 


VaRIATIOR of the moon, in aſtronomy, is 
the third inequality oblerved in that pla- 


net's mation. See the article Mook. 


VvARHOATION, 
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VAR 
JEL OD) 33 * 8 
VARIEGATION, "among 
floriſts, the act of freaking or diyerh 
ing the leaves, &c. of plants and flowers 
with ſeveral colours. 
_ Variegation is either natural or artificial. 
Of natural 'variegation there are four 
ads; the ging i Jn yellow 
ſpots here and there In the leaves of 
plants called, by 'gardeners, the yellow 
bloach. The Tecond kind, called the 
White bloach, marks the ſeaves with a 
reat number of white ſpots, or ſtripes 3 
the whiteſt lying nent the ſurface of the 
leaves, uſually accompanied with other 
marks of a greeniſh white, that lie deeper 
in the body of the leaves. The third, 
and moſt beautiful, is where the leaves 
are edged with white, being owing to 
ſome Rees or infection in the juices, 
which ' ſtains the natural complexion or 
verdure of the plant. The fourth kind 
is that called the 282323 3 
Artificial variegation is performed by in- 
* a #1341 4. 44 r O * * 
arching or inoculating a ſtriped or varie- 
gated plant into a plain one of the ſame 
fort ; as a variegated common jeſſamin 
into a plain, common, ſpaniſh, brazil, or 
indian jeſſamin. 


3 
> Y 


ſerves, being placed in the eſcutcheon of 
a diſtempered tree, where it can only re- 
ceive nouriſhment from the vitiated juices, 
will become variegated proportionably to 
the nouriſhment it draws, and will par- 
take more of the white and yellow juice, 
than if a branch ſhould be n „the 
bud having nothing to nouriſh it but the 
Juices of the plant it is ed 
Whereas a cyon inarched is fed by the 
_ ſtriped plant, and the healthful one. . 
As to the natural ſtripes or variegations, 
there are ſome particular circumſtances 
to be obſerved: 1. That ſome plants 
only appear variegated or bloached in 
the ſpring and autumn, the ſtains diſap- 
Pearing as they gather ſtrength :' of this 
kind are rue, thyme, and marjoram. 2. 
Some plants are continually bloached in 
the ſpongy part of their leaves: the ſap- 
, veſſels, all the time, remaining of a 
healthful green: ſuch are the alternus, 
orange- mint, Sc. which, being ſtrength- 
ened by rich manure, or being inarched 
in healthful plants, throw off the diſtem- 
per. 3. In other plants, the diſeaſe is 
ſo rooted and inveterate, that it is pro- 
pagated with the ſeed: ſuch are the arch - 
angel, water-betony, bank-crels, bor- 
rage, ſtriped cellary, and ſycamore; the 
ſides of which produce ſtriped plants. 
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VARIORUM, 
in matters of literature, denotes an edi- 
tion of a Claſſic author, with notes of 
divers authors thereupon : theſe editions 
— are 2 | 

VARI 


4 


it is inoculated on; 


VAR 

e sMALL-Pox, in medi- 
eine. See the article Pox. 

M, or cum notis VARIOR UM, 


re generally "moſt valued. | 
Kin medicine, the dilatation of a 

vein, ariling from the too great abun- 
ance or thickneſs of the blood; the cure 


f which is to be attempted by evacua- 


tions, as phlebotomy and cathartics; as 


alſo by external applications, as diſcu- 


tient tomentations, cataplaſms, embro - 


"cations, Wc. or, where the caſe 


grows 
A erous, by inciſion. | 


VARNA, a town of Bulgaria, in european 


Turky, ſituated on the weſtern coaſt of 


* 


the Black ſea, an hundred and twenty 

. miles north of Conſtantinople. 8 

VARNISH, or VERNIT$H, a thick, viſcid, 
ſhining liquor, uſed by painters, gilders, 
and various other artificers, to 


. give a 
gloſs and luſtre to their works; as alſo 


to defend them from the weather, duſt, 
Oc. | FF 0 ; | 2 | 
There are ſeveral kinds of varniſhes in uſe; 


A Re 00d be Ge. ir BdEy bb- d ol of as; e ad tia 
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of oil of aſpin, turpentine, and ſantla- 


rach melted ' together, * White varniſh, 


called alſo yenetiari varniſh, made of oil 


of turpentine, fine turpentine, and maſtic. 
1 irit of wine yarniſh, made of ſandarach, 
white amber, 


„erving 


gum elemi, and maſtic; 

to gild leather, picture- frames, 
c. withal. Alſo the gilt-varniſh, china 

-varniſh, common varniſh, Se. 

1. To make the white varniſh : take 


gum ſandarach, of the cleareſt and whiteſt 
ſort, eight ounces; gum maſtic, of the 


cleareſt ſort, half an ounce; of fatco- 
colla, the whiteſt, three quarters of an 


ounce; venice turpentine, an ounce and 


a half; benzoin, the cleareſt, one quar - 


ter of an ounce; white roſin, one quar- 


ter of an ounce; gum anime, three 


quarters of an ounce: let all theſe be 
Jiffolved, and mixed in the manner fol- 


lowing : 


Put the ſarcocolla and -rofin into a little 
more ſpirits than will cover them to diſ- 


ſolve; then add the benzoin, gum anime, 
and. yenice turpentine, into either a glaſs 
or glazed earthen veſſel, and pour on 
as much ſpirits as will cover them an 
inch; then put the gum maſtic into a 
glaſs or glazed veſſel, and pour ſtrong 
ſpirits upon it, covering it alſo about an 
inch thick, to diſſolve it rightly ; then 
put your gum elemi in a diſtin "veſſel 

| as 
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diſſolve. 


For this purpoſe, you need only break 
gum 


the roſin a little, and powder 


- anime, ſarcocolla, and benzoin. ; 
Let all ſtand three or four days to diſ- ' 
ſolve, ſhaking the glaſſes, &c. two or 
three times a day, and afterwards 7710 

el; 


them all together into a glazed ve 


_ Riirring them well, and ſtrain the liquor 
and gums gently, beginning with the 


s to be put in by a 
dually, keeping it ſtirring all the while 
with a ſmall ſtick, over a gentle fire, till 


A grams, through a linnen cloth. 


hen put it into a bottle, and let it ſtand 


a week before you ule it, and pour off as 
much of the clear only, as you think ſuf- 

ficient for preſent uſe.” 

2. The white - amber-varniſh is thus 


made, according to Mr. Boyle: take 


White roſin four drams, melt it over the 
fire in a clean glazed pipkin ; * 
into it two ounces of the whiteſt am 


r 


ou can get, N powdered. This 
ittle and a little, gra 


it diſſolves, pouring in now and then a 


.  Jittle oil of turpentine, as you find it 


growing Riff z and continue to to do till 


all your amber is melted. 


But great care muſt be taken not to ſet 


the houſe on fire, for the very vapours 


of the oil of turpentine will take 
© heat only; but if it ſhould happen fo to 
do, immediately put a flat board or wet 


1 
* 


blanket over the fiery pot, and by keep - 


* 


fand, under 

gentle fire. 
a When the varniſh has been thus made, 
pour it into a coarſe linnen- bag, and preſs 
it between two hot boards of oak or flat 
plates of iron; after which it may be 
uꝛſed with any colours in painting, and 
allo for varniſhing them over when 


» ** 


_—; | 
But for covering gold. you muſt uſe the 


following varniſh : mean time, it is to be 
obſerved, that when you have varniſned 
With white varniſh, you may put the things 
varniſhed into a declining oven, which 


will harden the varniſh. 
3. A hard varniſh, that 


— [ 3260 
as before, and cover it with ſpirits ta 


it in as you did t 
pouring in a little oil of turpentine ; and 
. when it is done, ſtrain it as before di. 


e by 


ing the air from it, you will put it out, 
or ſuffocate it. 5 . 
Therefore it will be beſt to melt the roſin, 
in a glaſs of a cylindric figure, in a bed 
ok hot ſand, after the glaſs has been well 
__ annealed, or warmed by degrees in the 
which you muſt keep a 


will bear the 
muffle, may be thus made: take of colo- 
phony, an ounce ; ſet it over the fire in 


a well-glazed earthen veſſel, till it is ed gold, - 


_> 7”. 
melted ; then by little and little, Rrew 
in two ounces of powder of amber, keep. 


ing it ſtirring all the while with a ſtick; 
an 


when you perceive it begin to harden 


or reſiſt the ſtick, then put in a little tur. 


| ntine oil, which will thin and foften it 
immediately ; then put ii to ounces of 
gum copal, finely powdered, ſprinkling 

the amber, now and then 


rected. - 


This is proper to varniſh over gold; and 


the things done with it muſt be ſet into a 
© declining oven, three or four days ſuc- 
ceſſively, and then it will reſiſt even the 
4. To make a varniſh for braſs, that 
will cauſe it to look like gold. Take two 
© quarts of ſpirit of wine, and put it into a 
. retort glaſs; then add to it an ounce of 
gamboge, two ounces of lacca, and two 
_ ounces of maſtic ; ſet this in a ſand-heat 
for fix days, or elſe near a fire, or you 


may put the body of the bolt- head tre- 


_ quently into warm water, and ſhake it 
two or three times a- day; then ſet it 
over a pan of warm ſaw- duſt. But be- 

fore this varniſh is laid over the metal, 


let it be well cleaned. | ö 


. 
” 


This is a good varniſh to mix with any 
colours that incline to red, and the am- 


ber-varniſh for mixing with thoſe that 


8 To make a varniſh for gold, or metals 
made in imitation of gold. Take colo- 
phony, and, having melted it, put in two 


ounces of amber finely powdered, and 
ſome ſpirit of turpentine, and, as the 


amber thickens, keep it well ſtirring ; 


then putam an ounce of gum elemi, well 
pulverized, and more ſpirit ef turpentine; | 
conſtantly ſtirring the liquor till all is 
well mixed and incorporated : but take 
care, however, to uſe as little -turpentine 
as you can, becauſe, the'thicker the var- 


niſh is made, the harder it will be. Let 


this be done over a ſand heat, in an 
open glaſs; then ſtrain it, as is directed 
tor the preceding varniſh. This varniſh 
is to be uſed alone, firſt warming the 
veſſels made of paper - paſte; and lay it 
on with a painting: bruſh before the fire, 


but not too near, leaſt the fire raiſe it 


into bliſters. After this has been done, 
harden it three ſeveral times in ovens 3 
firlt with a flack heat, the next with a 
warmer, and the third with a very hot 
one; and the veſſels will look like poliſh- 


And 


2 

8 
* 
» 


And as for ſuch! veſſels, &c.' as ſhall be 
made with ſaw-duſt and gums, the var- 
niſh may be made of the ſame ingredients 


' as above mentioned, except the gum-/ 


in a gentle warmth. i eee eee 

6. To make a varniſſi for any thing co- 
vered with leaf ſilver. Firſt paint the 
: thing ever with ſize, and ground thalk 


- elemi ; and this will dry in the ſun,” or 
Nite I 


or Whiting; let them ſtand till they are 


thoroughly dry; and then do them over 


with very god gold -Hize, of a bright 


colour (for there is much difference in the 
colour of it ; ſome bein 
others almoſt white; the Fes is moſt pro · 
per for gold, and the laſt for filver). 
When this ſize is fo dry as that it will 


juſt ſtick a little to the touch, lay on the 


leaf ſilver, and cloſe it well to the ſize. 
7. To make a varniſn for filver. * Melt, 
in à well glazed - pipkin, ſome fine tur- 
pentine, and put in three ounces of white 
amber, finely powdered (more or leſs, 
according to the quantity your work will 
requite) put it in by: little and little, 
keeping it continually ftirring, adding b 

degrees ſome- ſpirit of turpentine, till all 


— 
- 


the amber is diſfolved; and then add to 


it an ounce” of ſarcocolla well beaten, 
and an ounce of gum elemi well levi - 


gated, adding now andcthen a little ſpi- 


rit of turpentine, till all is diſſolved : do 
this over gentle 


\ 


yellow, and 


fire, and keep it con - 
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next a very litele will ſer ve: when u 


have done, waſh off your tripdli with- a 


ſponge and water: dry the varniſh with 
a dry linen -rag; and clear the work, if 
a uhite ground, with oil and Whiting 3 
or, if black with oil and lamp-black, 


coat, wberewith potter's ware, delft- 


1 
* 


£ 


ware, china-ware, Fc. are, covered, 
which gives them a ſmoothneſs and luſtre. 
Melted lead is generally uſed for the 
firſt, and ſmalt for the ſecond. See the 
article GLAZING, + © ghar 


VaRNIsH,. among medaliſts, ſignifies. the 


- 


colours antique 


medals have acquired in 
the eartn. 5 | 


* 


The beauty which nature alone is able. to 


give to medals, and art has never yet at- 
tained to counterfeit, enhances the value 


of them; that is, the colour, which cer- 
tain ſoils, in which they have a long time 
lain, tinges the metals withal; ſome of 
which are blue, almoſt. as beautiſul as 
the turquoiſe ; others with an inimitable 


mining poliſhed brown, vaſtly 
braſil 


vermilion colour; others with certain 


finer than 
figures. cbr. e 
The maſt uſual varniſh. is -a beautiful 


green, which hangs to the fineſt ſtrokes 
without effacing them, more accurately 


than the fipeſt enamel does on metals. 


No metal but braſs is ſuſceptible, of. 


This varniſ will be as white and ſtrong as * 
Fäalſifters of medals have a falſe or modern 


- the ſormer; and is to be uſed warm, and 
hardened by degrees in an oven, as var- 
niſhed gold, 


* 


nined ſiſder. 
Laying on of VARNISHES 


3 A 


w ereby it will look like po- 21 


1. If you var- 


niſh wood, let your wood be very ſmooth, - 


dloſe- grained, free from greaſe; and 


rubbed with ruſhes. 2. Lay on your 
colours a6 ſmooth as poſſible; and, if 


the varniſh has any bliſters in it, take 


them off by a poliſh with ruſnes. 3. 


While you are varniſhing, keep your 
work warm, but not too hot. 4. In lay- 
ing on your varniſh, begin in the mid- 


V 


dle, and ftroke the bruſh to the outſide; 
then to another extreme part, and ſo on 


till all de ebvered; for if you begin at 
the edges; the bruſh will leave blots there, 
and make the work unequal. 5. In fine 


8 
493 + 
3 


V 


works uſe the fineſt tripoli in poliſning: 
do not poliſh it at one time only; but, 


aſter the firſt time, let it dry for two or 


three days, and poliſh it again for the laſt 


time. ; 
ule a good deal of tripoli, but in the 


6. In the firſt polihing you muſt 


* 


this; 
for the green ruſt that gathers me 


, 4 
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the 
ich 


burnt paper. 1 Muu 

AS, a veſſel either for mechanical, che- 
mical, culinary, or any other uſes, In 
anatomy, all the parts which convey a 
fluid are called veſſels, as the veins, ar- 
teries, and lymphatictss.. 
ASA: CONCORDLE,,./ among, hydraulic 


authors, are two vellels, ſo conſtructed as 
that one of them, though full of wine, 
will not run a drop; unleſs. the other, 
being full of water, do run alſo. Their 
ſtructure and apparatus may be ſeen in 
Wolfins Element. Mathe. T. I. Hydraul. 
VASCULAR, 


18 U 
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VAT 


VASCULAR; in anatomy, ſomething 
conſiſting of divers veſſels; as arteries, 
veins, nerves, &c. See ARTERY;: Ec. 
VASCULIFEROUS PLANTS, ſuch whoſe 
« ſeeds are contained in veſſels, which are 
ſometimes divided into cells 


VASE, a term frequently uſed; fos antient 


veſſels du uy from under ground, or other- 
« wiſe found, and en in che cabinets 
- of the curious. | 
In architecture, the a 
aced on 
orniches, ſocles, or pedel $, repre- 
„Ang the veſſels of the antients, parti - 
* 4 thoſe uſed in ſacriſice; as incenſe- 
„Fes flower · pots, Sc. They ſerve to 
cron or finiſh facades, or N 3 
and hence called acroteria. 
The term vaſe, however, is more 
cularly uſed; in architecture, to oY 
the body of the corinthian and compoſite 
capital; otherwiſe called the tambour or 
drum, and ſometimes the campana or 
ben. See the articles Sammer and 
' COMPOSITE. 
:' "Vaſe is ſometimes alſo uſed, among flo- 


''! calyx, or cup. See CALxx. 


\ tenant that held land in fee of his lord, 
"MAGE, Sc. 


R. or WASSERBURG, a 
town of Bavaria, in Ge ſituated 


Munich. 


| VASTO, in law, a writ that ies for the | 


__ heir, or him in reverſion or remainder, 
aint the tenant for term of life or 


cle WASTE. 

of the extenſor muſcles of the legs; the 
the whole internal ſide of the femur ; and 
its riſe from the whole external fide of 
' ralis and rectus, form a very robuſt and 
ſtrong tendon juſt above the knee, to 
which" the patella adheres behind, and 


bpercle of the tibia. ' See MusCLE. 


VAT, or Far, a veſſel for holding wine, | 5 
ale, beer, cyder, &c. in the time of their 


reparation. 


VATERIA, in botany,” a genus of the 


olyandria- monogynia claſs of plants, the 
lower of which conſiſts of ive oval and 
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ppeation vaſe 3 is 
Alſo given to — 


riſts, for what is more uſually called the 
VASSAL, in old law-books, denotes a 


to whom he vowed fidelity and ſervice. 
Ste the articles amen Fee, Ho- 


on the the fiver nods n miles eaſt of 


2 for making waſte. See the arti- 
VAS TUs, in anatomy, the name of two 
one, called vaſtus internus, ariſes from 
che other, called vaſtus externus, takes 
* femur; and both together, with the cru- 


_ which is inſerted below the knee at a tu- 


v AU 


Patent petals; and its fruit is a turbi- 
coriaceous, and unilocular cap- 
-ſules. containing a fin 2 ond ſeed. 
VATICAN, a magni ace. of the 
| 7 in Rome, Which 15 laid to conſiſt 
ſeveral thouſand rooms : but the parts 
of it molt admired are the grand air - 
Caſe, the pope's apartment, and 
4 dhe ibrary, Which is one 0 the 
- richeſt. in the world, both in printed 
books and manuſcripts. -. 
VAUDEMONT, the capital-of rl county 
of the ſame, name in Lorrain, fifteen 
miles ſouth-weſt of Nancy. * 
VAUDOIS. are certain valleys fituated 
north of the marquilate of Saluzzo, in 
Italy: the chief town is Nen. See 
the article Luc. 
VAUDREVANGE, 2 town _ n, 
ſituated on the river Sare, fifty miles 
north. eaſt of Nan. . 
VAUGE, high mountains of . Alſace, in 
. Germany, which ſeparate it from Lor- 
rain on the weſt. 
VAULT, fornix, in . an arched 
roof, o contrived that the ſtones which 
5 farm! it ſuſtain each other. See ARCH. 
Vaults, are, on many occaſions, to be 
preferred to ſoffits or flat ceilings, as they 
give a greater height and elevation, and 
are beſides more firm and darable. dee 
CEILING. 
Salmaſius ben that the alone, had 
only three kinds of vaults. The firſt 
Was the fornix, made cradle-wiſe ; the 
ſecond a teſtudo, i. e. tortoiſe-wiſe, which 
the French call cul de four, or oven - wiſe; 
and the third concha, or t t-wiſe. 
But the moderns have ſubdivided theſe 
three forts. into many more, to which 
they have given different names, accord- 
ing to theiz figures and, uſes ; ſome of 
them are circular, and others elliptical. 
Again, the ſweeps of ſome are larger, 
others leſs, portions of a ſphere. All 
| ſuch as are above hemiſpheres are called 
high, or ſurmounted, vaults; and all 
that are leſs than hemiſpheres, are called 
low, or ſurbaſed, vaults, or teſtudines. 
In ſome vaults the height is greater than 
the diameter z 1 in others it is leſs : others, 
again, are quite flat, and only made 
with haunſes ; others like ovens, or in 
the form of acul de four, &c, and others 
growing wider as they lengthen, like 2 
trumpet. 
There are alſo gohtic vaults, with ogives, 
Sc. See Octve, Se. 


— 


Of vaults ſome again 150 ſingle, —* Hugh 
_dcubls, crols, diagenal, horizontal, 
4 alcendingy 


o 
* 


Mafier VAULTS- are thoſe that 
principal parts of buildings, in contra- 


vA U 


aſcending, deſcending, angular, oblique, 


pendent, Sc. 


diſtinction to the upper or ſubordinate 


vaults, which only cover ſome little part, 


as a paſſage or gate, Cc. 


Double Vabbr is one that is built over 
another, to make the outer decoration 


range wick the inner; or, to make the 
beauty and decoration of the inſide con- 
ſiſtent with that of. the outſide, leaves a 
ſpace between the concavity of the one 


and the convexity of the other. Inſtances 


of which we have in the dome of St. 


Peter's at Rome, St. Paul's at London, 


and in that of the invalids at Paris. 


VAULTS auitß compartments are ſuch whoſe 


ſweep, or inner face, is enriched with - 
pannels of ſeulpture, ſeparated by plat - 


nds. Theſe compartments, which are 


of different figures, according to the 


vaults, and alually gilt on a white 


ground, are made with ſtone or brick - 


Walls, as in the church of St. Peter at 
Rome, or with plaiſter on timber vaults. 


Theory of VAULTS: A ſemi- cireular arch 


or vault, ſtandin 


on two piedroits, or 
impoſts, and all 


e ſtones that compoſe 


them, being cut, and placed in ſuch man - 


ner as that their joints or beds, being pro- 
longed, do all meet in the center of the 
vault; it is evident that all the ſtones 
mult be in the form of wedges; i. e. muſt 


be wider and bigger at top: by virtue of 
vhich they ſuſtain each other, and mutu- 


ally oppoſe the effort of their weight, 


Which determines them to fall. 


ſtones, juſt as 


= 


The fone in the middle of the vaults, - 


which ſtands perpendicular to the horizon, 
and is called the key of the vault, is 
ſuſtained on each ſide by two contiguous 
by two inclined planes; 
and, conſequently, the effort it makes to 


fall is not equal to its weight. 1 

But {till that effort is the greater, as the 
inclined-planes ate leſs inclined ; ſo that 
if they were infinitely little inclined, i. e. 
if they were —— to the horizon 


as well as the key, it will tend to fall 


with its whole weight, and would actu- 


ally fall but for the morta . 
The ſecond ſtone, which is on the right 


or left of the key-ftone, is ſuſtained by a 


third, which, by virtue of the figure of 


the vault, is neceſſarily more inclined to 


the ſecond than the ſecond is to the firſt; 
and conſequently the ſecond; in the effort 
it makes to fall, employs a leſs part of its 
weight than the firſt. For the ſame reaſon, 
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{1 the ſtones from the 


its whole weight ; the firſt, for in 


A 
| the key-ſtone employ ſtill 
a leſs and leſs part of their weight — the 
laſt, which, reſting on a horizontal plane, 
employs no part of its weight; or, 
which is the ſame thing, makes no effort 


at all, as being entirely ſupparted by the 


impaſt. . * 1 wap 
Now, in vaults, a great 1485 to be 
aimed at is, that all the vouſſoirs, on key- 


ſtones, make an equal effort towards 
falling. To effect this, it is viſible, that 
as — (reckoning from the key to the 
impoſt) employs {till a leſs and leſs — of 

tance, 
only employing one half; the ſecond, 


one third; the third, one fourth, Ge. 


There is no other way of making thoſe 
different parts. equal, but by a. pro- 
portionable augmentation of the whole; 


1. e. the ſecand ſtone muſt be heavier 
than the firſt, the third than the ſecond, 


Sc. to the laſt ; which ſhould be jofi- 


nitely heavier. . | f 
M. de la Hire demonſtrates What that 
proportion is, in which the weights of 


the ſtones of a ſemi circular arch myſt be 


- increaſed to be in æquilibrio, or to tend 


with equal forces to fall, which is the 
firmeſt diſpoſition a vault. can have. 

The architects before him had no certain 
rule to conduct themſelves by, but did all 


at random. Reckoning the degrees of 


the quadrant of a circle, from the key- 
ſtone to the impolt, the extremity of each 
ſtone will take up ſo much the greater 
arch as it is farther from the key, . 
M. de la Hire's rule is to augment: the 
weight of each ſtone above that of the 
key · ſtone, as much as the tangent of the 
arch of the ſtone exceeds the tangent of the 
arch of half the key. Now the tangent - 
of the laſt ſtone of neceſſity becomes in- 
finite, and of conſequence its weight 


« ſhould be ſo too; but, as infinity has no 


place in practice, the rule amounts to 
this, that the laſt ſtones be loaded as much 
as poſſible, that they may the better re- 
{ſt the effort which the vault makes to 


| ſeparate them; which is called the ſhoot 


or drift of the vault. 50 

Mr. Parent has ſince determined the curve, 
or figure, which the extrados, or outſide 
of a vault, whole intrados, or inſide, is 
ſpherical, muſt have, that all the ſtones 
may be in æquilibrio. 


Key of @aVAULT is a ſtone or brick in the 


middle of the vault, in form of a trun- 
cated cone, ſerving to bind or faften all 
the reſt. See KEY» PSAS 
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at the ſame time. 
not quite agreed among themſelves; ſome 
f | Fo! dmg, that the body of Jeſus Chriſt, even 


_ UDINA, 


1 
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Reins, or fillings up of a VauLT are the .VECHT, a town of Weſtphal ja, in Ger- 


ſides which ſuſtam it. See Reins. 
Pendentive of a VAULT is the part ſuſ- 


pended between the arches or ogives. 
See PENDENTIVE, / 


 Trapoft of a VAULT is the dots: wheteon 


the firſt vouſſoir, or arch-ſtone 'of the 

1 vault, is laid. See 'ImPosr. 

VAUR, a town of Languedoc, in France, 
eighteen miles welt of Toulouſe. 


by long. 35 6 north lat. 38% 
UBERLINGEN, 2 town of Swahia, in 


Germany, ten Miles north of Conſtance. 
Bhs or ST. usks, a city and port- . 


town of Portugal, fituated on a fine 
bay, twenty-one miles ſouth of Liſbon. 
 UBIQUITARIANS, in church-hiftory, a 
ſect of heretics who ſprung up in Ger- 
many about the year 1590, and main- 
"tained that the body of jeſus Chriſt is 
ubique, everywhere, or in every place, 
However, they were 


during his mortal life, was every where; - 


and others dating the ubiquity of his 


body from the time of his aſcenſion only. 


BIN! TY; omnipreſence; an attribute 
„ ene Deity, whereby he is always . 


timately preſent to all things; gives the 


eſſe to all things; knows, preſerves, and 


does all in all things. See GoD. 
For, ſince God cannot be ſaid to exiſt in 


all places, as placed therein (becauſe then 
= he would need ſomething to his-exiſt- , 


ence, vix. place; and would have ex- 


tenſion, parts, &c.) he muſt be con- 


ceived to be everywhere, or in all things, 


as a firſt, univerſal, efficient caule, in 


: all his effects. 


See Cavse, Se. 

He is preſent therefore to all his crea- 
tures, as a pure act or an exerciſe of an 
active virtue, which knows, preſerves, 


governs, Sc. every thing. Nor are even 


tinite minds preſent, otherwiſe than by 
operation 


© UCKERMUND, a town of upper Sax- 
ony, and dutchy of Pomerania, ſituated 
on a bay of the Baltic: Sea, twenty- -five 


miles north welt of Stetin. 


UDDER, wber, in comparative anatomy, 


that part in brutes wherein the milk is 


1 anſwering to the mammæ, or 
reaſts, in women. See BREASTS. 


.. UDENSKOEL; a town of Siberia, fituated 


in eaſt long. '96? . 


30“, north lat. 
a town ok Friuli, in Italy, 
twenty: five miles north of Aquileia, 


| 
e . a city of Andaluſia, in Spain, 
five miles north: eaſt of Granada z | 


many, thyty miles north of Oſnabru 
Ver is alto a river in the united . 
fands; which running from eaſt to weſt 

throogh the province of Overyſſel, falls 

into the Zuyder-ſea below' Swartſluys. 
VECTIS. the LEVER, one of the me- 

chanie powers. See LEVER: © © 
VECT OR, in aſtronomy, a line ſuppoſed 
to be drawn from any planet movin 
round a center, or the focus of an 55 55 
to that center or focus. 


This, by ſome writers of the nerv . 


nomy, is called vector, or radius vector, 

becauſe it is that line by which the pla- 

net ſeems to be carried round its center, 
and with which it deſeribes areas pro- 
portional to the times. See the articles 
PLANET, AREA, c.. 

VEDETTE, in the military art, a ſentinel 
: on” horſeback detached from the main 
body of the army, to diſcover and give 

notice of the enemies deſigns. | 

VBER; a ſea-term variouſſy uſed. Thus 

veering out a rope, denotes the letting it 

„ by hand, or letting it run out of itſelf, 
t is not uſed; for —_— out _ W 8 

rope except the ſheat. 

'VEER is allo uſed in reſipvies to the wind ; 
for, when” it changes res” oy ſay it 
veers about. 

VEGETABLE, wegetabile; i in phykclogy, 
a term applied to all plants, conſidered as 
capable of growth ; ; 1. e. all natural bo- 
dies which have parts organically formed 
for generation and accretion,” but not 
ſenſation. See PLANT, 

VEGETATION, in phyſiology,” the act 

whereby plants receive nouriſhment and 

row. Sce PLANT. 

Ihe proceſs of nature, in the eden 
of plants is very accurately delivered by 
the excellent Malpighi, to the effect fol- 
lowing i The egg, or ſeed, of the plant 
being excluded out of the ovaty, called 
1 or hufk, and requiring further 
foſtering and brooding, is committed to 
the earth; which having received it into 
her fertile boſom, not only does the office 
of incubation, by her on warm vapours 
and exhalation, joined with the heat of 
the ſun; but, by degrees, ſupplies what 
the ſeed requires for its further growth: 
as abounding everywhere: with canals and 
ſinuſes, wherein the dew and rain. water, 
impregnated with fertile falts, glide, 
like the chyle and hlood in the arteries, 

Sc. of animals. This moiſture, meet- 

ing with a new depoſited ſeed, is perco- 

- lated; or ſtramed through the pores or 


pipes 


. » Jpondi 2 
on the inſide whereof. lies one or more, 


— 


and increaſe of the parts ſucceed. f 

Such is the procedure in the vegetation 
cot plants; which the illuſtrious author 
exempliſies in a grain of wheat, as fol- 


grows a little turgi 


e 


to the ſecundines of the foetuſes, 
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pipes of the outer rind, or huſk, corre- to the plant; and the lower root grows 
piper | f | (pots ha : hairy, with many fibres 


commonly two, thick ſeminal leaves, an- 
ſwering do the placenta in women, and 


Theſe ſeed- leaves conſiſt of a great num- - 
ber of little veſiculæ, or bladders, with 
a tube coreſponding to the navel-ſtring in 
animals. „In thele veſicule is received 


the moiſture of the earth, ſtrained. thro? . 


the rind of the ſeed ; which makes a 


light fermentation with the proper juice 


beſore contained therein. This fer- 


mented liquor is. conveyed by the umbi- 


lical. veſſel to the trunk of the little plant; 


and to the gem, or bud, which is conti - 
guous thereto: upon which a vegetation 


34 # 


— 


the cotyledons in brutes. See EGG, 
 SBEDy- G. | 


* 


- ſeminal leaf: the lat 
more; and the other three, 
larger, are cloathed with more hairs, 


7 
8 * 


VE 


0 


ſhooting out of the ſame. 


Indeed there are hairy fibres bangi ig all 


along on all the roots, except on their 
tips; and theſe fibres are ſeen to wind 


about the ſaline particles of the ſoil, lit- 
tle lumps of earth, Sc. like ivy; whence 
they 
roots t 
ones. 


The fourth day, the a ſtem, mounting 


1 curled. Above the lateral 
ere now break out two other little 


£5 


upwards, makes a right angle with the 
roots put forth 
OWINg 


which ſtraitly embrace the lumps of earth; 


and where they meet with any vacuity, 


* 


unite into a kind of net- work 


From this time forward the root pulhes 


with more regularity downward,” and 


the ſtalk upward; than before. There 


lows: The e grain is ſown it 
3 


or huſk, gapes a little in ſeveral places: 


| and the body of the — being conti- 


nued by the umbilica 


the flower) ſwells; by which means, not 


and the ſecundine, 


7 


is, however, this great difference in 


their growth, that the ſtalk and branches 


find no reſiſtance to their ſhooting up, 
while the roots find a great deal to 


their ſhooting downward, by means of 
veſſel to a conglo- 


bated leaf (which is called the pulp or 
fleſh of the ſeed, and is what conſtitutes 


the ſolidity of the earth, Whence the 


branches advance much faſter and far- 


ther in their growth than the roots ; and 
ttheſe laſt, often finding the reſiſtance of 


only the gem or ſprout (which is to be the 
future ſtem) opens, and waxes green, but , 


the ſeed-leaf, 


the placenta, , or ſeed - leaf, becoming 
looſe, gapes. The ſecond day, the ſe- 


| cundine, or huſk, being broke through, 


the roots begin to bunch out; whence . 


the ſtem, or top of the future ſtraw, ap- 


pears on the outſide thereof, and grows 
npwards by degrees: in the mean time, 


forth a white down. And the leaf be- 


ing pulled away, you ſee the roots of the 
plant bare; the future buds, leaves, 


and reſt of the ſtalk lying hid. Between 


the roots and the aſcending ſtem the 


trunk of the plant is knit, by the navel- 


knot, to the flower - leaf, which is very 


moiſt, though it ſtill retains its white 


colour and its natural taſte... The third 
day, the pulp of the conglobated, or 
round. leaf, becomes turgid with the 
Juice which it received from the earth fer- 
menting with its own.. 

Thus the plant increaſing in bignale, and 
its bud or ftem becoming taller, from 


* 


uarding the roots, be- 
comes turgid with its veſiculæ, and puts 


a tough earth unſurmountable, turn their 


courſe, and ſhoot almoſt horizontally. 
See GENERATION. | N 


VEGETATIVE. sour, among philoſo- 
— denotes that principle in plants, 


y virtue of which they vegetate, or re- 


ceive nouriſhment and grow. See the 


preceding article. 


VEHICLE, vebiaulum, in general, de- 


notes any thing that carries or bears ano- 


ther along; but is more particularly uſed 


in pharmacy for any liquid ſerving to di- 
lute ſome medicine, in order that it may 
be adminiſtered more commodiouſly to 
the patient. 


I . 


VEIL, velum, a piece of ſtuff, ſerving to 


cover or hide any thing. 
In the romiſh churches, in time of 
Lent, they have veils or curtains over the 
altar, crucifix, images of ſaints; c. 

A. veil of crape is wore on the head by 
nuns, as a badge of their profeſſion : the 


novices wear white veils 5 but thoſe who 


have made the vows, black ones; See 


the article Nun. | 


| | VEIN, vena, in anatomy, is 2 veſſel 
whitiſh turns greeniſh: the lateral roots alſo 


which carries the blood from the ſeveral 


break forth greeniſi and pyramidal from parts of the body to the heart. The 


the gaping ſheath, which adheres chieff7 


veins are compoſed principally of a mem- 
: branaceous, 


| 
1 


| 


. 


the a 


2 (fig, 3.) the mammary: veins, marked the pulmonary vein in the time of expira- 
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--+ branaceous, a vaſculous, and a muſcu- 9,9, 154. che ſeapulares and muſculares: 

aus tunic: but theſe are vaſtly thinner - and, finally, the axillary veins, marked 
than in the arteries. | See ARTERY: 10, ro," the exterior” branch ef which is 

Tue veins are only a continuation of the called the cephalic, marked 17, 11, (fig. 


4 (extreme capillary arteries, reflected back 2. and 2.) and extended along the exterior 


again towards the heart, and uniting their part of the arm towards the thumb; 
pe onde as they approach it, till at laſt its interior branch, called thre bafilic, 
+» they all form three large and primary and marked 12, 123 the vena mediana, 
veins, vir. the cava, which brings the formed of the coneourſe of the hepatic 
vplood back from all parts above and be- and Haſfilic, and marked 13, 133 and 

low the heart; the vena portæ, which finally, that which runs over the back of 


brings the blood from the iwer; and the the hand towards the little finger, is 


pulmonary vein. See Cava, Ge. called the ſalvatella. See Az ros, &c. 
be beſt method of tracing the general The inferior trunk of the vena cava is 
e equrſc of the veins, is to begin with the main remarkable for its valves, which ſerve to 
trunk, or primary veins, and end with prevent the blood from returning towards 
1 their ramifications: and (capillary extre- the extremities : it ts marked 3. 
. - | ities, according to their ſeveral divifions - Prom it ariſe the following veins; viz. 
and ſubdivifions. + © the diaphragwatie, hepatic, and renal or 
The vena cava ariſes, with a large ſinus, emulgent veins,” which laſt go to the kid- 
from the right auricle of the heart; nies, and are marked 14, 14; alſo the 


- fee plate XCIII. fig. 1. and 2. ſpermatic veins,” ſacra and ihiacs, which 


where it is marked x: and here it laſt are marked 15, 15; and from theſe, 
ſends out a vein to the heart itſelf, called on each fide, ariſe hypogaſtries and epiga- 
the coronary vein ; and is divided into ſtries, as alſo the crural veins, which go 


- two trunks, a ſuperior called the cava de- to the feet, and are marked 16, 16 ;' the 
+. ſeendens, and marked 2; and an inferior internal branch of this, toward the inter- 


* one, called cava aſcendens, and marked 3. nal malleolus, is called the ſaphcena ; 
From the ſuperior trunk of the vena ca- and its external branch” about the knee, 


vn, ariſe the following veins, wiz. the the poplitza ; in the leg it is called fura- 


. vena ny gon, marked 43 the bronchial ' lis; and about the great toe of each foot, 
vein, ch, in ſome fubjects, indeed, the cephalic vein of the foot. See the 


does nat riſe ſeparate, but comes from article DraPHRAacMATIC, Sc. 


zygos, and ſometimes from the in- The vena porte has ſome kind of reſem- 
3 and in ſome 1s altogether blanee to a tree in its ſtructure; its roots, 
__ wanting ; the mediaſtinal vein, which or inferior branches, being divided into 
-: accompanies the mediaſtinal artery; the the right and left. From the right ariſe 


ob fuperior diaphragmatic, which in like all the meſeraic veins of the inteſtines, 


manner accompanies the artery of that the internal hzmorrhoidal, and the right 
name; and finally, the ſubclavians, epiploics: the left is called the ſplenic 
- marked 5, 3. From theſe laſt ariſe, on vein; from which ariſe the gaſtrics, the 


; . each fide, the external jugular vein, vafa brevi® the pancreatic epiploic, and 
marked 6, 6, where the right one, in ge —- ſometimes alſo the internal hzmorrhot- 


- 2+ is cut off: the 3 vein in its ſub- dal vein. The trunk of the vena portæ 
i 


+ Aivifions:- receives different denominations affords the cyſtic veins, the right gaſtric, 
from the parts over which they are di- duodenal, Sc. And laftly, where the 


ſtributed; as the frontal, temporal, oc- trunk begins to explicate, it conſtitutes 


cipital, &c. From the ſubclavians like- the ſinus portæ in the liver; and from 
- wiſe ariſe the internal jugulars, marked this it is divided into innumerable 
59: ' theſe give ramifications to the branches, diſperſed through the whole 
| er pharynx, the muſcles of the os ſubſtance of the liver. See Lives, 


-» hyoides, and to the tongue i and beſides Merstratrc, GS. | 

- theſe, its trunk terminates in a ſack, The third primary vein is the pulmonary 

and brings back the blood from the brain one, which ariſes from the left auricle of 
and ſinuſes of the dura mater. From the heart, where it firſt forms a ſinus; 


the ſame veins likewiſe ariſe the vertebral and is, ſoon afterwards, divided into four 
one, which aſcends to the cranium chro- branches, and finally into innumerable ra- 


tte tranſverſe apophyſes of the vertebre' mifichtions, diſtributed rough the whole 


of the neck; alſo the intercoſtals, marked ſubſtance of the lunge (fig. 3.) repreſents 


tion; 
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Bion z a being it trunk, cut cloſe to the 


- 
ry 


dead vein... See TRACING. , [4 


VEJOURS, brass in law, are thoſe ſent 


view ſuch, as eſſoign themſelves de malo 
- lei, whether in truth they be ſuck as 
that they cannot appear, or whether they 
be counterfeit. See Esso. 
VEIT, or St. Vzir, the name of two towns 
in the circle of Auſtria, in . 
one in the dutchy of Carniola, and the 
. other in that of Carinthia. 
VELA, a remarkable cape. on the coaſt of 
Terra Firma, in weſt long. 73* 30, and 
north lat. 129. | | 


. 


1 
1 x 


VELAMENTUM B80MBY CINUM, aname » 


which ſome anatomiſts give to the vel- 
vet membrane, or inner ſkin, of the 
inteſtines, . See, INTESTINBSs © 

VELALY, che north-eaſt diviſion of Lan- 


guedoc, in France. 0 3: 
VELDEN TS, a town in the circle of the 
Lower Rhine, in Germany, ſituated on 
the caſt ſide of the river Moſelle, fifteen 
miles eaſt of Triers. Jann 
VELEZ, a town of New. Caſtile, fifty 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Madrid. 
VELIRA, a town of Sclavonia, ſixty miles 
north-weſt of Poſega : eaſt long. 17? 17, 
north lat. 46 5 e bs 
VELLA, b, otany, a genus of the tetra- 
 dynamia-futculeſa claſs of plants, with a 
tetrapetalous cruciform flower : the Ka- 


mina are fix filaments, about the length | 
z and the fruit is 2 globeſe, 


of the cup 


eriſtated, bilocular pod, containing a few 
roundiſh ſeeds. 


VELLETRI, a town. of the Campania of 


Rome, about twenty miles eaſt of that 
city. bart 2] t 3 
'VELLICATION, among phyſicians, the 

act of twitching, The word is more par- 
ticularly ap plied to a ſox; of ſudden con · 
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| Velvety are 


VE L. 
vulſione that happen to the fibres of the 
R as 
VELOCITY, ſwiftneſe, or that affeRion 
. of motion whereby a moving body is 


diſpoſed to run over a certain {pace in a 
certain time. See Moriox. 


For che velocity of falling bodies, ſee the 
; article ACCELERATION, _ ..,.. 
VELOM, a kind of parchment, finer, 
evener, and whiter than the common ſat. 
See the article PagcumanT.. 1... 
VELVET, a rich kind of ſtuff, all Lx, 
covered on the outhde with a cloſe; ſhort, 
ines ſoft ſhag, the other ſide being a very 
ſtrong cloſe tiſſue, - wet ab. 
The nap or (bogs, called alſo the yelyet- 
ing, of this ſtuff, is formed of part of the 
threads of the warp, which the workman 
puts on a; long. narrow-channeled ruler 
or needle, Which he afterwards cuta, bx 
drawing à ſharp ſteel tool along the chan- 
nel of the needle to the ends of the warp. 
| Thy * an beſt e of 
velvet are in France and It iu 
larly in Venice, Milan, F 
and Lugca 4 there are others in Holland; 
ſet up by the french refugees ; whereof 
that at Harlem is the moſt cone n 
but they all come ſhort of the beauty 
thoſe in France, and, accordingly, are 
ſold for we or is 8 leſs. There 
are even ſome rom China, but 
they are the e . all. be 
There are velvets of various kinds g 
as plain, that is, uniform and ſmooth, 
without either. figures or ſtripes. 
Figured velvet, that is, adorned and 
worked with divers figures, though the 
ground be the ſame with the figures ; 
| 2 is, the whom 1 f 
Ramage or bra velvet, repreſentin 
Tong Ros. branches, &c. on a daten 
ground, which is ſometimes of the fame 
_ colour with the velvet, but more uſually 
of a different one. Sometimes, inſtead 
of ſattin, they make the ground of gold 


and ſilver; whence the 


of velvets with gold ground, M . 
Shorn velvet, is that wherein the threads, 
that make the velveting, have been ranged 
in the channeled ruler, but not cut there. 
Striped velvet, is that wherein chere are 
ſtripes of divers colours running along 
the warp, whether theſe ſtripes he partly 
velvet, and partly ſattin, or all-velyeted. 
Cut velvet, is that whereon the ground is 
a kind of taffety, or gros de tours, und 
the figures velvet. 


THOR |, 
likewiſe diſtinguiſhed, with 


S ” 
* 


bo. 
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VE N 
* regard to their different degrees of ſtreng 
and goodneſs, into velvets of don, thee, ä 
a three. chreads, two threads, and a thread 
and à half: the firſt are thoſe where 
5 there are eight threads of ſhag, or vel- 
veting, to each tooth of the reed; and the 
feeond have only fix, and the reſt four. 
In general, all velvets, both worked and 
ecut, ſhorn and flowered; are to have their 
. warp and ſhag of organſin, ſpun and 
twiſted, or throw in the mill; and their 
A oof bf :filk well boiled, Fc. They are 
all of the ſame bread td. 
VENA, "very, in anatomy. See the ar- 
r . 
VENAFRO, a town of Italy, twenty · five 
miles north of Naples... 
VENATSSIN, the territory whereof Avig- 
non is the capital! See RVICNMoW. 
VENAL, or VENOoUSs, among anatomiſts, 
c. ſomething that bears à relation to the 
„eins. See tcte article VN. 
This word is alſo uſed for ſomething 


bougbt with money, or procured by 6 


brbes . wi 
VENANT, or St. VENanT; a town of 
Artois; twenty miles weſt of Liſle. - 
VNC a town of Provence, in France, 
+ ſitwated on the confines of Piedmont, ten 
miles weſt of Nice 
VENDEE, in law, ſignifies the perſon: to 
zd hem a thing is ſold; in oppoſition to 
à.f , ˙˙— ʃcꝙc > 7 
... VENDITIONI ExrovAs, in law, a ju- 
ical writ directed to the ſheriff, com- 
manding him to ſell goods, which he had 
formerly, by command, taken into bis 
hands, for the ſatisfying a judgment 
given in the king's court. . 
VENDOSME, a town of Orleanois,' in 
France, ſituated on the river Loire, thirty- 
even miles weſt of Orleans. 3 
VENEERING; VANEERING, or FINEER- 
nn, a kind of marquetry, or mlaying, 
hereby ſeveral thin ſlices or leaves of 
fine woods; of different kinds, are ap- 
* plied and faſtened on a ground of ſome 
dommon wood. See MaK UE TRY. 
Pere are two kinds of inlaying; the 


one, Which is the moſt common and v 


more ordinary, goes no farther than the 
making of compartments of different 
woods; the other requires much more 


art, in repreſenting flowers, birds, and 


the like figuoes. 
©: "The firſt kind is properly called veneer- 


ing; the latter is more properly called 


marquetry. ; 

The wood uſed in 

+ gut into 
3 


veneering is firſt ſawed 
ſlices or leaves about a line in 
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chickneſs; ;. e. the twelfth part of an 


inch. In order to fa them, the blocks 


or planks are placed upright, in a kind 
of ſawing - preſs. See SAWENG- MIL. 
Theſe ſlices are afterwards cut imo nar- 
row flips,” and faſhioned" divers ways, 
according to the deſign propoſed ; then 
the joints havin been exactly and nicely 
adjuſted, and the pieces brought down 
to their oper: thickneſs, with ſeveral 
planes for the purpoſe, they are glued 
dom on a ground or block, with good 
ſtrong engliſh glue. 
+ The pieces being thus jointed and glued, 
the work, if ſmall,” is put in a preſs ; if 
large, *tis laid on a bench covered with 
a board, and preſſed don with poles'or 
pieces of wood, one end of which reaches 
to the ceiling of the room, and the other 
bears on the board 
When the glue is thoroughly dry, it is 
taken out of the preſs and finiſhed ; firſt 
with little planes, then with divers ſcra- 
ers, ſome of which reſemble raſps, 
? I take off the dents,” &c. left by the 
7 Gm ID | 519793 BAT Al 
5 — it has been ſufficiently ſcraped, they 
poliſh it with the ſkin of a ſea-dog, wax 
and a bruſh,” or poliſher of ſhave graſs; 
which is the laſt operation 
VENEREAL, ſomething belonging to ve- 
- nery ; as the lues venerea, french diſeaſe; 
or pox.” See Pox, GONORRHOEA, &c. 
VENERIS orsTRUM;-the'ftimulus or in- 
centive of venery, is an appellation given 
by ſome anatomiſts to the clitoris. -  * 
VENERI1S OESTRUM is alſo uſed by others 
ſor the tranſport of love, or the utmoſt 
- *extacy of deſire, or enjoyment, in co- 
ition. le 4404 4 $17 TY $4 3484 ; 
VENERY, is uſed for the the act of copu- 
lation, or-coition, of the two ſexes. See 
the article GENERATIof̃ .. 
VBNER alſo denotes the act or exerciſe of 
bunting wild beaſts, which are alſb call- 
ed beaſts of venery, and beaſts of the 
foreſt. See the article Gun. 
VENE SECTION, or PyLEBoOTOMY, in 
ſurgery. See the article PHLEBOTOMY. 
VENEZUELA, a prevince of Terra Fir- 
ma, lying on the northern ocean, and 
having new Andaluſia on the eaſt, new 
Granada on the ſouth, and the river De 
la Hacha on the weſt. 8 
VENICE, the capital of a republic in Italy, 
of the ſame name, is ſituated in the La- 
gunes, or {mall iſlands, of the gulph of 
Venice, about five miles from the conti- 
nent: eaſt longit. 13“, and north lat. 
0's 
— Venice 
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VEN 153269 AV;B/N 
Venice is ſo happily ſituated, that no ar- cy thus, tyvo twins are ſaid to beof the 
my can approach it by land; the avenues ſame vente. 5 . 
tjo thoſe iſlands being ſo exceetling. diffi - VBN ER, or BELLY F 4 muſcle, is the 
cult, that they have not thought it ne- fleſhy or, belly - part thereof, ag, contra- 
ceſſary. to indloſe the city with a wall. diiſtinguiſnhed from the two, Sten its 
Nothing can appear. more beautiful than extremes, one whereof is calls the head, 
ſtttcis city, as we approach it either from - and the other the tail, of the mpſcle, See 
ce continent or the ſea, with its numer- | the, article Musk. 
ous palkces/and lofty towers v ãts circum- VENTER,DRACONIS, | PDRAGPN,S, BELLY, 
ference is about fi-miles, and its: inha- in aſtronomy, denotes the middle of a 
bitants are computed at two hundred ' , planetis;orbit, or that part maſt, remote 
thoufand. $A * 291 th'y U from the nodes, „e. from t e 6 14 on's 
'VENIRE -BACI1AS, in law, is a judicial, [head and tail; being the part, which has 
writ lying where two parties plead and the greateſt latitude, or is at the greateſt 
come to iſſue;; directed to the Meriff, diſtance from the; egliptiſc. 
to cauſe twelve men, of the ſame neigh- VENTIDUC TS, in building, are ſpiracles 
bourhood, to meet; and try the ſame, or ſubterraneous places, where ſreſh, cool 
andi to ſay the truth upon the iſſue taken. wind being, kept, they are mage to com- 
VENLO, à town of dutch Gelderland, municate, by means of tubes, funnels, 
ſituated on the river Maes, nine miles or» vaults, with the chambers or other 
'-.: ((outh, Gelder. apartments of a houſe, to cool them in 
VENOSA, a town of Italy, eighty miles ſultry weather. 
. | eaſt of Naples.  _- VENTILATOR, a machine by which the 
VENT, VzNnT-noUE, or SPIRACLE, a noxious air of any cloſe plage, :as an ho- 
little aperture left in the tubes or pipes ſpital, goal, ſhip, chamber, Cc. may 
of fountains, to facilitate the air's eſ- be changed for freſh air. The noxious 
cape; or, on occafion, to give them air, qualities of bad aix hayè been long known, 
- as in froſty weather, Cc. for want of though not ſufficiently attended, to, in 
- -which'they/ are apt to burſt. See PI E. practice ; hut it is to be hoped,;; that the 
Vent is likewiſe applied to the covers of eee taken, by, Dr. Hales, 
wind- fufnaces, whereby the air enters, to ſet the miſchiefs ariſing from pul air 
Vuhich ſer ves them for bellows, and which in a juſt light, and, the remedy he has 
are ſtopped with regiſters or ſluices, ac- propoſed hy the uſe of his — Dm 
cording to the degree of heat required, will at length prevail over that unacgount- 
as in the furnaces of glaſs- houſes, aſ= able ſloth or obſtinacy, which, Whege par- 
ſayers, See. d (ticular intereſts are not concerned, ſeems 
VENTA DR cuz, a town of Terra Fir- to poſſeſs the generality of mayking, and 
ma, forty miles ſouth of Porto Bello. Which rarely allows them to giye que at- 
VENTER, BELLY, in anatomy, a cavity tention to any new diſcovery. The ventila- 
in the body of an animal, containing viſ- tors invented by that ingenious gentleman, 
cera, or other organs neceſſary for the conſiſt of a ſquare box, BOD, plate 
performance of divers functions. CC XIV. fig. 1, J about ten feet long, 
Phyſicians divide the human body into five wide, and two deep ; inche midd e 
three venters, regions, or cavities ; the of which is placed a broad Pertitipn, or 
firſt,” the head; containing the brain, Sc. midriff, made to move uh anꝗf down, 
See the article ScuUI, S. from A to C, on hinges st the end E, 
The ſecond, the breaſt, or thorax, as by means of an 58 Ned to 
far as the diaphragm, containing the the midriff at Z. Another, box, of the 
| . ee See THoRAXx. ſame ſize wich the former haxing a like 
The third, which is what we call the midriff, bar, Sc, is placed mean the for- 
venter, or belly, is that wherein the in- mer, ibid. fig. 2. with, its, gd RZ. 
teſtines and organs of generation and di- Both theſe rods, are fixed. to a even F G, 
geſtion are contained; called, by ana- moveable en the center O; ſo that by the 
|  - tomiſts; the abdomen. See ABpoven. alternate ziüng and depreſſing af the lever 
Venter is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of a par- FG, the midtiffs are alſo raiſed and de- 
ttition of the effects of à father and mo- preſſed alternately, by which means theſe 
ther, among children born, or accruing double bellows are at the ſame time both 
from different marriages.. a drawing and pouring out the air. That 


ENTER is allo uſed for the children where- the midriffs may he rendered lighter, they 


of a woman is delivered at one pregnan- wee tour bars lepghwiſe, 
| 13 an 
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VEN 
and as many placed croſs them, each 
about three inches broad, and an inch 


©" 'with thin pannels of fir- boa In or- 
der to make the midriffs move with greater 
- "eaſe, and without touching the tides of 
the boxes, there is an iron-regulator 
NL, fig. 1. fixed upright to the middle 
of the end AC of the box. As very 
little air will eſcape if the edges of the 
midriff be within'one twentieth part of an 
inoh from the ſides of the box, there is 
no neceſſity for leathern ſides, as in com- 

mon bellows. 


£ c 7 
1 


be the better adapted to the riſing and 
falling of the midriff ; and at the other 
end of the midriff a flip of leather may be 
+ + "nailed over the hinges. 8 


valves are adapted for the air to pals 
through; theſe valves are placed at the 
binge- end BQ, fig. 2. numbered x, 
2, 35 4. Tc. 
board, to admit the air to enter, when the 
+=  midriff is depreſſed at the other end, by 
means of the lever FG; and at the ſame 


out at the valve 4: but when that midriff 

is raiſed, the valve 1 ſhuts, and the air 
paſſes out at the valve 2. The ſame is 
to be obſerved of the valves , 6, 7, 3, 
of the other box; ſo that when by the 


_ ©»-- alternately riſing and falling, then two 
pt the ventilators are conſtantly drawing 
JE - inthe air, and two of them at the ſame 
time are blowing it out at their proper 
.'' valves, the air entering at the valves 1, 


the dir that comes out of thele valves, 

which air is conveyed away through the 

©  -xrunk P, e throvgl the wall of a 
bdauilding, Sc. ap 

From the foregoing explanation, the na- 


— 


ſtood, and therefore we ſhall be brieter in 
the following delſeription of thoſe lately 
erected in Newgate, for exhauſting that 


| two pair of which are laid on each other: 
I} | theſe ventilatots ave worked by means of 
— 19 a wind-mill. The valves of the venti- 


— 
N — 9 
* 


thick, the vacant ſpaces — filled up 


The end AC of the box 
mult be ſomewhat circular, that it may 


To the ventilators above deſeribed, eight | 
The valve 1 opens in- 


time the valve 3, in the lower ventilator, 
is ſnut by the compreſſed air, which paſſes 


motion of the lever FG, the midriffs are 


J) 6, 8, and paſſing out at the valves 


2, 4, 5, 7. To the ventilators, before 
the valves, is fixed a box QMM, 
ig. J. as a common receptacle for all 


ture of ventilators may be eaſily under- 


priſon of its foul air. In this priſon then 
there are {even ventilators, each nine feet 
long, and four feet and a half wide; 


lators open into a large wooden box AB, 
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fig. 4. which is faſtened to the ventila- 


tors by the hooks AA: this box is di- 
vided into three ſpaces 3' the middle, or 


largeſt, CC, receives all the foul air diſ- 


charged by the ventilators, whence it 


paſſes through a trunk DD, fixteen inches 
wide, through the leads into the o 

air. The outer * BB BB, receive 
the foul air through the trunks FF, from 
the ſeveral wards, from whence it is con- 
veyed into the ventilators, through thoſe 
valves which open inward, and then diſ- 


charged by the other valves of the venti- 
lators, into the middle partition of the 


box, and from thence conveyed, bythe 


pipe DD, into the open air. Theſe ven- 
tilators are fixed in an upper room of 


Newgate, in order to be near the leads, 


where the wind-mill, which works them, 


ing ſhutters, 


is erected z and from each of the outer 
noſtrils FF, there are trunks, with ſlid- 
fling into the ſeveral - 


wards ; ſo that by opening theſe trunks, 


any of the wards may be ventilated, ei- 


ther ſingly, or ſeveral at a time. That 


* 


the midriffs may not be ſpoiled for want 


ol air, when all the trunks are ſhut, there 
are two holes cut in the outer noſtrils, at 
EE, which are covered with boxes twen- 


; 3 long, and fourteen wide. In 


bottom of each of theſe boxes is a 
large moveable valve, of ſuch a weight 


as not to open but when all the other 


paſſages for the air are ſtopped: by means 


. of theſe valves the ventilators are ſupplied 


with air, when all the trunks, going in - 
to the ſeveral wards, are cloſed, and the 
midriffs are not in danger of breaking for 
want of it. 3748 

The wind - mill, fig. 5. erected for work- 


ing the ventilators, is deſigned to move 


ventilators ma 


with a ſmall degree of wind, that the 


be the oftener worked. 


The mill-poſt is fixed on four croſs- 


trees, and * vn by the braces zww x). 


This poſt is hollow, that the iron-rod a, 


may paſs through, the lower end of it 


being fixed to the lever of the ventilators. 
The upper end of this rad goes to the 


iron-axle-tree,which has a crank fix inches 


long, and therefore gives a ftroke oi 
thirteen inches; and the other end being 
fixed to the lever, at a proper diſtance 


from the center of its motion, raiſes the 


midriffs fiſteen inches. The iron - axle- tree 
extends about two feet beyond the face 


of the ſails, from the extremity of which, 


P, eight iron-braces go to the vanes m, u, 


o, p g, 7, 5, Cc. 


The frame turns on 
the poit; on friction wheels, ſo that 3 
ails 


VEN 


fails always face the wind, by means of 
the vane i; I is the break-pole, which, 
by pulling the rope I, ſtops the mill: 5, 
d, c, e, are iron-braces, faſtened at each 


end with iron-bolts, to keep the frame 


from wracking. See WIND-MILL. 
Fig. 6. repreſents an inſtrument invent. 
ed for going with ſafety into-damps, and 


piece of elder, or willow, a foot long, 
and two inches both in breadth and depth, 
with a hole, K._ L QU, five eighths of an 
inch diameter, bored through it; and, at 
CD, ſhort foſſets, with like holes bored 
through them; to which foſſets hollow 
reed-canes are to be fixed by means of 
| ſhort ſupple leathern pipes, ſo as to be 
flexible at theſe joints. N, T, S, are ſquare 
holes, two inches deep, and an inch and 
three quarters. wide, with their leathern 
cutting | 
is a broad leathern valve, moving on 
joints at I, ſo as to open, by the force 
of the air, which paſſes down the pipe 
BK L, when the breath is drawn in at 
the mouth at the middle foſſet, which 
ſtands five eighths of an inch above GH. 
Gs is another like valve, which ſhuts the 
hole, at Q, cloſe, while the breath is 
drawing in, through the middle foſſet; 
but when, on the contrary, the perſon 
breathes out through the middle ſoſſet, 
the valve IN cloſes the hole L, and the 
other valve GS opens for the breath to 
paſs freely off through the pipe UA; by 
which means the perſon always draws 
in freſh air. There are two ſtiff wires 
as T, fixed to prevent the valves open- 
ing too far, left the force of the breath, 
which is but ſmall, ſhould not ſhut them. 
This inſtrument is to be fixed to the 
mouth by a tape, or cord, tied round the 
head; and it will be convenient to have 
cuſhions at the corners C and D, for the 
cheeks to bear off a part of the preſſure. 
By the help of this inſtrument a+ perſon 
may go into a ſuffocating air, as in ſome 
mines, Sc. his noſtrils. being ſtopped with 
cotton, without any danger of ſuffocation. 
VENTIMIGLIA, a port-town of Italy, 
belonging to the Genoeſe, ſituated on the 
Mediterranean, 100 miles ſouth-weſt of 
Genaa: eaſt lon. 5® 300, north lat. 4.3* 4 5. 
VENTRICLE, ventriculus, properly de- 
notes any little cavity; but is more par- 
ticularly uſed, by phyſicians and anato- 
miſts, for the ſtomach. See STOMACH. 
For thoſe cavities of the heart and brain, 
called ventricles, ſee HEART and BRAIN. 
VENTRILOQUOUS, an appellation given 
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G, HI, nailed over them. IN 


VEN: 
to the engaſtrimythi. See the article 
ENGASTRIMYTHI. 


* : 2 + 


VENTURINE, or ADVENTURINE,. is R 


- ſometimes. uſed for the fineſt and ſlen- 
dereſt gold-wire. uſed. by embroiderers. 
See the articie WIRE. | 


VENUS, in aſtronomy, one of the inferior 
planets, revolving round the ſun, in an 
other noxioùs air. X Z repreſents a ſquare 


orbit between that of mercury and the 
earth. See PLANET, ORBIT, G. 
According to Mr. Caſſini, the greateſt 
diſtance of venus from the earth is 38416, 
the mean diſtance 22000, and the leaſt, 
diſtance 5585, ſemi-diameters of .the 
earth. Her Uiſtance from the ſun is 723. 
of the earth's diftance from the ſun : her- 
excentricity 5 z the inclination of her or- 
bit 39 23/; and her parallax 3. See the 
articles 5 EXCENTRICITY,, 
INCLINATION, and PARALLAx&. 
The ſemi-diameter of venus is to that 
the earth as 20 to 19; her periodica 
courſe round the ſun is perſormed in 224 
days, 17 hours; and her motion round 
her own axis in 23 hours. See the article 
D1AMETER and PER1oD.: Gs 


- * — 
. £3 * : 


Venus is eaſily diſtinguiſhed} by her 
brightneſs and whiteneſs, which — 


that of all the other planets, and which 
is ſo conſiderable, that in x; duſky, place 
the projects a ſenſible ſnadow. She con- 
ſtantly attends the ſun, and never deparis 
from him above 479. When ſhe goes before 
the ſun, that is, riſes before him, ſhe is 
called phoſphorus, or lucifer, or the morr- 


ing ſtar; and when ſhe followys him, that 


is, ſets aſter him, heſperus, or veſper, or 


the evening. ſtar, See Pnosrnhoaus, 


 VESPER, Sc. ha 88 
The eye in venus will behold four planets 


* 


above it, vi. our earth, mais, jupiter 


and ſaturn; and one below it, Which is 
mercury: and when our earth is in oppo- 
ſition to the ſun, it will appear then (in 


the night) to ſhine with a full orb, and, 


be very bright. The moon will appear 
always to accompany the earth, ahd 
never to be {een from her aboye half a 
degree. Mercury will never appear to 
be above 38 diſtant from the ſun. 

O ober 14, 1666, N. S. Caſſini obſervs 

ed ſeveral ſpots in the hody of this planet, 
by whoſe motion he judged (though he 


was not certain) that ſhe moved either by 


a circulation, or a kind of libration 
round her axis, in about 23 hours. See 
the article LiBRaTION.. "EL 
A. D. 1672, and 1686, the ſame aftro- 
nomer, with A teleſcope of 34 feet, be- 
lie ves he ſaw a ſatellite moving round this 
18X 2 | planet, 
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pfanet, and diſtant from it abBüt three 


filths of venus's diameter. ' It had the 
ſame. phafes with veuus, ut was with- 
out an well defined form, and its dia- 
meter arte exceeded one fourth of that 
3 ve 

Ces nere 1 d chan 1 
yl Ie, pb is was a ſatellite"; and ſup- 
| po PT Len Fed it is pot uſually 
, ak ny he unfitn 0 of its ſurface to 
ö Me bly of uh ans lis B; as is 
Ps of de pes. th "the" moon, of 


25f the Whole 5 dbliße nibon 
em irg ke thinks w the Planet 
n fd Nb eee 

Dehn OE ve turhügh A teleſedpe, 
js" N ſetn to fine kh e, ſull face, 
has e just Hike chbſe of the n moon, 

. gibdeus; 5 horned, Ec: 

her Flumigett pate eorſterthy hu ned 

[She fünf. e. bd ks td WHœœNS the 


5 "when ae 98d*#oWtvds the 


weſt, When RHeſpting. ales 
MUDePHire>in45o0o} through a te- 
NKcope"6f 8 fett) cdl Svered mobnrains 
in venus, which ne Found" to- Be lar ger 
Wn told themen, Ste Mood. 
tans mne is fe diy dhe dice of the 
ic fernt df darf ound ſpot. See 
tea tae "T>RANSYf. n 
Kya 37 —.— of venus evidently ſhew 
ping 
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RN A portitowm of Sp 


ain; in the pro- 


vince bf Granada, forty- four miles ſouth- | 


et of ' Carthagens! | 
KN 6x02," a port. ten of Mienics; with 
"a" wog. and commodions harbour, ſitu- 


* on | the gotph of Mexico, i in weſt Jon, | 


SP mbrtli Jat. 18®:20". 
VIA 72. of C08 ax, the capital of a 


RT 930% and north lat. 15 6“. 
l rdbinte bf Mexico, fitu- 
Late dn the 00 h ſea, weſtward of the 
gulph of_ Panama. 
YERATRUM, the wHITE- HELLEBORE, 
in botany, a genus of the polygamia- mo- 
* 202614, clafs of plants, the hermaphrodite 
corolla whereof conſiſts of fix oblong, 


| 0 of the fame name, in Mexico: 
VE 


laänceolated, ſerrated petals; the male 


corolla is divided intò ſix parts; the fruit 
eonſiſts of three oblong, erect, compreſſ- 
* capſules, made up pf one valve, and 

ontaining only one cell ; the ſeeds are 
numerous, compreſſed, and truntated, 
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and more obtuſe upon one ppb 


For the virtues of this plant, ſee the tice 
White HeLLEBORE, 


VERB; in grammar; a word "Fran to 
expreſs what we affirm of any ſubjeR, or 
attribute to it; or, according to others, 


tit is à word principally uſed to fignity.the 


affirmation, and ſhews thot/the diſcourſe, 
wherein it is uſed, is that of a man, 
who nat only has à conception of things, 
but juds es or affirms ſomething; of them: 
7 0 Te is principally uled in this ſenſe, 
is made wit of allo to ſignify other 
* of the ſoul as to defire; to pray, 
to command»; Bur this it only does by 
changing. the mobd or inflexion. The 
verb, ip its primar y'fighifieation, ſhould 
Rae mo other uſe, but to mark the con- 
nexion which we make 4 in the mind, be- 
tween the two terms of” a propoſition : 
but the %, 10 be, is tlie only one that 
has retained this ſimplicity ; nor; in ſtrict- 
neſe, has tis retainedlit, but in the third 
b as f, ii. Men being natural! 
nelinechtò horten theif expreſſions, to tlie 
aMiymation they have almoſt always add- 
ell otlher ſeenificatione, in the ſame word, 
10 48 that w O words. make a propoſition; 
as in Petrus uit, Peter liches; where 
wivit' includes both the attribute and af- 
firmation'; it being the ſame hing to ſay, 
Peter lives, as that Peter is living ; and 
hence the great variety of verbs in every 
language. To eonſider ſimply what is 
eſſential to a verb, the only true defini- 
tion is, a wordiſignifying an affirmation; 
but if we ſhould chuſe to add its principal 
aàcdidents; i I may be defined thus; a word 
hien ſignifits affirmition, with the de- 
fignation of perſon, number, and time. 
Verbs dre variouſly. divided; with reſpect 
to the ſubject, they are divided into ac- 
tive, paſſive, neuter, &c. with reſpect to 
their inflex ions, into regular, irregular, 
perſonal, imperſonal, auxiliary, ſubſtan- 
tive, c. A verb active is a verb which 
expreſſes an action that falls on another 
ſubject or object; ſuch are I love, Iavork, 
Sc. which henify. the action of loving, 
working, Cc. of theſe there are three kinds; 
the one called tranſitive, where the ac- 
lion paſſes to a ſubje& different from the 
agent; reflected, where the action returns 
upon the agent; and reciprocal, where 
the action returns mutually upon the two 
agents that produced it. A verb paſſive 


is that which expreſſes a paſſion, or which 
receives the action of ſome agent; and 
which is conjugated in the modern 
tongues, with the auxiliary verb I am, 


je 


+ We 2» - go 


Vw e 


I wo wb, ems 


> 


ä 
je Juin. A. Lerb neuter, is that which 
ligniſies an action that has no particular 
object whereon to fall, but which of it- 
ſelf takes up the whole idea of the action, 
as I fleep, tbou yarwneſt, he ſnores, we 
walk, you run, they. fland: the Latins 
called them neuters, becauſe they are 

neither active, nor paſſive, though they 
have the force and — of both. 
Of theſe verbs ſome form their tenſes by 
the auxiliary verb to have, as I have 
t you habe rum; and they are called 
neuter actiyes. There are others which 
form their compound parts by the auxi- 
liary to be, as Jam come; theſe are call - 
ed neuters paſſive. A verb ſubſtantive 
is that which: expreſſes the being or exiſt- 
ence of a thing, as I am, thou art. Auxi- 
liary or. helping verbs, are thoſe which 
ſerve in conjugating active and paſſive 
verbs, ſuch are I am, I hade, Sc. Verbs 
in engliſh, and moſt modern tongues, 
do not change their terminations, as in 
latin, to expreſs the ſeveral times, modes, 
Sc. but they make uſe of auxiliaries, 
as haue, am, be, do, will,' Shall, Sc. 
Regular verbs are thoſe which are conju- 
gated after ſome one manner, rule, or 
analogy. Irregular or anomalous verbs, 
are fuck as have ſomething ſingular in the 
terminations or formatiens of their ten- 


ſes. Verbs imperſonal are thoſe which 


have only the third perſon, as it behowves, 

Sc. See IMPERSONAL, So. 
VERBAL, ſomething that belongs to verbs, 

or even to words of any kind ſpoken with 

the mouth. See VERB and WORD, 

Thus, verbal nouns, among gramma- 

rians, are thoſe formed of verbs. See 
the article Nou nx. | 


Again, a verbal contract is one made 


merely by word of mouth in oppoſition to 
that made in writing, See the articles 
Cox rRACTH and DEED. 
VERBASCUM, MULLEIN, in botany, a 
genus of the pertandria-monogynia claſs 
of plants, the flower of which 1s mono- 
petalous, with a ſhort cylindraceous tube, 
and a quinquepartite and rotated limb: 
the fruit is a roundiſn and bilocular cap- 
ſule, containing numerous angulated 
ſeeds, * 1 
Mullein: leaves are recommended as emol- 
lient, and eſteemed, by the Italians, in 
conſumptions: its flowers have an agree- 
able honey · like ſweetneſs; and an extract 
prepared from them, by rectified ſpirit of 
wine, taſtes extremely pleaſant. 
YERBENA, VERVAIN, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the diandria-monoecia claſs of 


- 


(1225321) 


plants, with a monopetalous flower, ſemi» 
VERBERATION, ſmiting, in phyſics, A 


VERBESINA, in botany, a genus o 


VERCELLI, a city of Piedmont, in Ita» 


VERD, or CAPE-VERD, a promontory 


18, north lat. 159. 
Atlantic ocean, called Cape - Verd-iflands, 


VERDEGREASE, orVERDEGR1s, a kind 


they are then moiſtened with the ſtrongeſt 


bottom of an earthen veſſel, and as much 


VER 


quinquifid at the limb; the ſeeds are two 
or four, and contained in the cup. | 
ervain is, quite diſregarded in the pre- 
ſent practice, as appearing almoſt ſimply 
herbaceous. 
term uſed to exprets the cauſe of ſound, 
which ariſes from a verberation of the 
air, when, ſtruck in divers manners b 
the ſeveral parts of the ſonorous body rl 
put into a vibratory motion. d 
| of the 
Hugenęſia- polygamia: ſuperfiua, claſs of 
plants, with a radiated flower, made up 
of hermaphrodite tubuloſe ones on the 
diſc, and a few ligulated ones on the 
verge; the ſeeds are angulated, and con- 
tained in the cup. 


* 


ly, ſorty-five miles north-eaſt of Turin... 


Africa, forty miles north-weſt of the 
month of the river Gambia: welt long. 


There are a number of iſlands in the 
from their being ſituated off this cape... 


of ruſt of copper, much uſed by painters 
as a green colour. 
Verdegreaſe is properly no other than cop- 
per, diſſolved by a mild acid into the form of 
an zrugo, or ruſt. After preſſing the grapes 
tor wine, the huſks, ttones, and other 
refuſe are laid. to be dried in the ſun; 


wine that can be had, and laid together 
in veſſels till they begin to ferment; af- 
ter nine or ten days the matter is preſſed, 
and worked into balls between the hands, 
and laid in an orderly manner over the 


wine is laid over them as will coyer them 
half way up. The veſſels are then co- 
vered with a looſe lid, and ſet in a cellar 
where the balls are left in the wine about 
fifteen hours, a perſon turning them four 
or five times in that ſpace, in order to 
make the wine ſoak perfectly through 
them; after this, ſome wooden bars are 
placed acrols the veſſel, about half an 
inch above the ſurface of the wine, and 
the balls are laid out of the wine upon 
theſe ; the veſſels are then ſhut up, and 
the whole left in this {tate tor ten days or 
more : at the end of this time the balls 
emit a very penetrating ſcent, and are fit 
for diſſolving copper. They are now to 
be broke to pieces, and the outſide mixed 

TONE: | with 


| VER, 

with the internal part, which is moiſter 

they are then laid with thin plates of cop- 
per, ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, in the ſame 

veſſels upon the bars, and the whole is 

Teft for a week or a fortnight, at the end 

of which time the plates are found cover- 


* with verdegreaſe, which is not taken 


immediately: but they are wrapped 
up in cloths wetted with wine, and laid 
by a week or more, and then the zrugo 
or verdegreaſe is taken off for uſe. 
This ruſt of copper is rarely uſed inter- 
nally, nor ought it, unleſs in the moſt 
' deſperate caſes, where an inſtantaneous 
2 is neceſſary. Externally it is 
much uſed as a detergent or deficcative : 
it eats off fungous fleſh in ulcers, and, 
mixed with honey, is uſed in aphthz and 
ulcerations of the mouth. It is the ba- 
fis of what is called the egyptian ointment, 
and of many other compoſitions in the 
fame intention. There is a preparation 
of this ærugo of copper, in ſome uſe at 
preſent botſi in medicine and in painting, 
which ought not to be omitted here: it 
is called, though very imperfectly, diſ- 
tilled verdegreaſe; it is a cryſtallization 
of yerdegreaſe, prepared thus: bruiſe to 


a coarſe powder ſome fine green verde- 


greaſe, pour on it diſtilled vinegar ; to 
the remainder continue to do this, till the 
liquor will no longer extract any colour 
from the maſs... Evaporate or diſtil theſe 
' Jiquors, all mixed together, till a pellicle 
covers the ſurface, then ſet it in a cellar, 


and it will ſhoot into fine green cryſtals. 


Evaporate the remainder of the liquor, 
and ſet it to ſhoot again till no more will 
be produced, Theſe are the cryſtals of 
verdegreaſe, improperly called diſtilled 
verdegreaſe, They are better than the 
crude ſubſtance, "A eating away proud 
fleſh, A ſolution of them in common 
water is an excellent detergent for old ul - 
cers; and they are uſed in common eye- 
waters, to clear away ſpecks and films. 


Theſe cryſtals, diſtilled in a retort, af- - 


ford, after an uſeleſs phlegm is come over, 
a noble acid, the richeſt that can be pro- 
cured from vinegar. It is, by the che- 
mica] writers, called acetum eſuriens; 
it is greatly celebrated for its virtues as a 
menſtruum, and worthy great praiſe, 
though not equal to all that is ſaid of it. 

VERDERER, or VERDEROR, a judicial 


officer of the king's foreſt, whoſe buſineſs 


it is to look to the vert, and ſee it well 
maintained. See the article VERT. 

VERDICT, is the anſwer of the jury given 
to the court, concerning the matter of 
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It is faid, that a ju 


Phe refiners pour their copper · water into 


VERY 


fact, in any caſe civil or criminal,. com- 


mitted by the court to their trial and exa - 


mination. See the article Jury. ' 


A verdict is either general or ſpecial. A 


eneral verdi& is that which is brought 
mto the court in like general terms as the 
general iſſue, as, in an action of diſſeiſin, 
the N mal cage no wrong, no diſ- 
ſeiſm. Then the iſſue is general, ' whe- 
ther the fact be wrong or not, which be- 


ing committed to the jury, they, upon 
conſideration of the evidence, come in 


and ſay, either for the plaintiff, that it is a 


wrong diſſeiſin; or for the defendant, 
that it is no wrong diſſeiſin. : 


A ſpecial verdi&, is, when the fay at 
large, that fuch and ſuch a thing they 


found to be done by the defendant or 
_ tenant ; declaring the courſe of the fact, 


as in their opinion it is proved; and 


praying the judgment of the court, as to 


what is law in that caſe. 0 

may give a ge · 
neral or ſpecial verdict, in all actions 
and caſes; and that the court is obliged 
to receive it, provided it be pertinent to 
the point in iſſue: alſo if the jury will 
take upon them to bring in any thing 
that is matter of law, their verdict ſhall 
be received. a e a 
Verdicts are alſo public and private; 
public, when the ſame are given in open 
court; and private, when given out of 
court, before any of the judges: but a 
private verdict, in ſtrictneſs, is looked 


upon to be no verdict. | 
VERDITER, or VERDETER, a kind of 
mineral ſubſtance, ſometimes uſed by the 


painters, Sc. for a blue; but more 
uſually mixed with a yellow for a green 
colour. Kas 

Verditer, according to Savary, ought to 
be made oi the lapis armenus; or at leaſt 
of an earthy ſubſtance much like it, 


brought from the mountains of Hungary, 


Sc. only prepared by powdering it, and 
cleanſing it by lotion. 


But this ſtone being very rare, the ver- 
diter commonly ufed is not a native, but 
a factitious, ſubſtance ; which ſome lay is 
prepared by caſting: wine or water upon 


new copper, as it comes red · hot out of 


the furnace, and catching the ſteams that 
riſe from it upon copper-plates : others 
again ſay, it is prepared by diſſolving 
copper plates in wire, much after the 


manner of verdegreaſe. 


But the method of making it in England 
is as follows: mmm — 


an 


—_ 9 8 


bt 
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an hundred pound weight of whiting, 


ſtirring them well together every day for 
ſome hours, till the water grows pale; 
then they pour that off, and ſet it by 
for further uſe, and pour on more of the 


green water, repeating this till the ver- 
diter is made; which they then take out, 
and lay on large pieces of chalk in the 
ſun to dry. | | 
The water which is poured off from the 
verditer, (which remains at the bottom 
of the tub) is put into a copper, and 
boiled till it comes to the conſiſtence of 
water - gruel; now, conſiſting e e 
of ſalt petre reduced, moſt of the ſpirit 
of vitriol being gone with the copper into 
the verditer; and a diſh full of this being 


ut into the other materials for aqua- 


ortis, is re-diſtilled, and makes what 
they call a double water, which is near 
twice as good as that made without it. 

VERDO , in heraldry, denotes a bordure 
of a coat of arms, charged with any 
kinds. or parts of flowers, fruits, ſeeds, 
plants, &c. | 

VERDUN, a city of Lorrain, ſituated on 
the river Maes, forty miles north-weſt of 
Nancy, | 

VERGE, ſignifies the compaſs of the king's 
court, which bounds the juriſdiftion of 
the lord ſteward of the houſhold; and 
which is thought to have been twelve 
miles round. | | 
The term verge is alſo uſed for a ſtick 
or rod, whereby one is admitted tenant 
to a copyhold eſtate, by holding it in his 
hand, and (wearing fealty to the lord of 
the manor. | | 


_ VERGERS, certain officers of the courts 


of king's-bench and common - pleas, 
whoſe, buſineſs it is to carry white wands 
before the judges. 

There are alſo vergers of cathedrals, who 
carry a rod tipped with ſi ver before the 
biſhop, dean, &c. 

VERGETTE, in heraldry, denotes a 
pallet, or ſmall pale ; and hence, a ſuicld 
divided by ſuch pallets, is terined vergette. 
See the article PaLe. 


VERGILLE, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation _ 


the appearance of which denotes the ap- 
proach of ſpring : it is the ſame with' 
pleiades. See PLEIAD] Es. 
VERIFICATION, in general, is the act 
of proving a, thing; but among the 
french, it only fignifies the recording of 
the king's edits by the parliament. 
E, a liquor obtained from grapes 
or apples, unfit for wine or cyder ; or 
from ſweet ones, whilſt yet acid and 
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VER 
unripe. Its chief uſe is in ſauces, ra- 


gouts, &c. though it is allo an ingredient 
in ſome medicinal compolitions, and is 


WAX. 

VERMICELLI, orVerRmICHELLY, acom- 
poſition of flour, cheeſe, yolks of eggs, 
ſugar, and ſaffron, reduced to a pate, 
and formed into long lender pieces like 
worms, by forcing it with a piſton 
through a number of little holes. 

It was firſt brought from Italy, where it is 
in great vogue: it is chiefly uſed in ſoups 
and pottages, to provoke venery, &c. 

VERMICULAR, an epithet given to any 
thing that bears a relation or reſemblance 
to worms, vermiculi. See Worm. 
Anatomiſts particularly apply it to the 
motion of the inteſtines and certain 
muſcles of the body, N 
The vermicular or 2 motion of 
the inteſtines is performed by the con- 
traction of the fibres thereof, from above 
downward; as the antiperiſtaltic motion is 
by their contraction from below upwards. 

VERMIFORMIS, in anatomy, a term 
applied to various parts in the human 
body, bearing ſome reſemblance to worms. 
As ſome mulcles, proceſſes, c. 

Proceſſus, or apophyſes VERMIFORMES, two 
extremities of the cerebellum, ſituate near 
the fourth ventricle of the brain., See the 
article BRAIN. | 

VERMIFORMES, uſculi, are the four 
muſcles in each hand and foot, which 
bring the fingers and toes towards the 
thumbs and great toes, called allo lum- 
bricales. See LUMBRICAL., 

VERMILION, a very bright and beauti- 
ful red colour, in great eſteem among 
the antients, under the name of minium. 
There are two kinds of it, the one na- 
tural, the other factitious. The natural 


is found in ſome ſilver mines, in the 


form of a ruddy ſand, which is after- 
wards prepared and purified by ſeveral 
lotions and coctions. The artificial is 
made of mineral cinnabar, ground u 
with aqua: vitæ and urine, and Wee 
dried. 

It is alſo made of lead burnt and waſhed, 
or of ceruſs prepared by fire: but this 
is not properly called vermilion, but 
minium, or red-lead. Sce MiniuM.- 
Yet this laſt, however, ſeems to be the 
real vermilion of the antients ; and both 
aputhecaries and painters ſtill give it the 
nume, to enhance the price. 

We have two kinds of vermilion from 
Holland, he ane of a deep red, the 


oched 


uſed by the wax · chandlers to purify their 


1 
ö 


VER 


other pale; but it is the ſame thing at 


the bottom: the only difference of 
Colour proceeding from the cinnabar's' 
being more or leſs ground: when the 


cinnabar is finely ground, the vermilion 
is pale; and this is preferred before that 
which is coarſer and redder. 


It is of very great uſe with painters in 


oil and miniature; and among the ladies 
for a fucus, or paint, to heighten the 
complexion of ſuch as are too pale. 


Some diſapprove of vermilion to be uſed 


im painting prints, unleſs it be prepared 
by waſhing, as is directed for minium; 
and then chiefly for dry painting, ex- 
cept it be by thoſe perſons who can uſe 
it moderately, and with judgment; for 


all heavy colours will drown the ſhades 


or ſtrokeès of the engraver. 


VERMIN, vermina, a collective name in- 


cluding all kinds of little animals, or 
inſets, which are hurtful or trouble- 
ſome to men, beaſts, fruits, &c. as 
worms, lice, fleas caterpillars, ants, flies, 
Sc. See the articles Worm, Sc. 
'VERMINA TION, werminatio, the act of 


breeding worms, and other vermin ; par- 


— ticularly bots, in cattle, &c. 
VERMINATION, is ſometimes alſo uſed, 
among phyſicians, for a ſort of tormina 
ventris, or wringing of the guts, wherein 
the patient is affected, as if worms were 
 __gnawing his inteſtines, See GRIP Es. 
"'VERMIVOROUS aNniMALSs, are ſuch as 
feed upon worms. See ANIMAL. 
VERNACULAR, is applied to any thing 
that is peculiar to ſome one country. 
VERNAL, ' ſomething belonging to the 
ſpring ſeaſon, See SPRING. 


Hence vernal leaves, are thoſe leaves 
of plants which come up in the ſpring. 


Vernal figns, are thoſe which the ſun is 
in during the ſpring ſeaſon, viz. aries, 
taurus, and gemini. Vernal equinox, 
is that which happens when the ſun is 
aſcending from the equator towards the 
north pole. See LEAF, Sc. 
VERNEVIL, a town of Normandy, forty- 
three miles ſouth of Rouen. 
VERNIER, or Nont1vs, among mathe- 
maticians, a ſcale of diviſions, ſerving 
to cut the diviſions of an arch into fingle 
minutes. 
VERNIX, in botany, the name whereby 
ſonie writers call the rhus. See Rus. 
VERONA, a city of Italy, in the territories 


of Venice, capital of the Veroneſe, ſitu- 


ated on the river Adige: eaſt long. 11? 
north lat. 45 200. 


f 1 120 
a VERONICA, in botany, a genus of the 
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decandria- monogymia claſs of plants, th 
corolla whereot confiſts of a Fora petal; 
the tube is nearly of the length of the 
cup; the limb as plain, and divided into 
four parts; the ſegments are oval, and 
the lower one is narrower than any of 
the reſt; the ſegment over-againſt it, is 
broader than any; the fruit is a capſule 
of a turbinated cordated figure, with a 
compreſſed apex; it is compoſed of four 
valves, and contains two cells, in each 
whereof are numerous roundiſh ſeeds. 
Among the ſpecies of this genus, are 


the common ſpeedwell, the brooklime, 


and the wild germander, See the article 
 SPEEDWELL, Sc. 
Theſe and ſeveral other [ſpecies of this 
genus, are famous in medicine; the 
common ſpeedwell is a good antiſcor- 
butic, and has lately been celebrated in 
the gout and rheumatiſm. The water. 


brooklime is alſo one of the antiſcorbutics 


of the ſhops, and'its juice is alſo made a 
part of the ſpring juices given againſt 

thoſe complaints, . 
VERSAILLES, a town of France, in the 
province of the ifle of France, ſituated 
eleven miles weſt' of 'Paris, where ſtands 
one of the moſt elegant and magnificent 
alaces in the world, built by Lewis X1V. 
VERSE, wer/us, in poetry, a line or part 
of a diſcourſe, confiſting of a number of 
long and ſhort ſyllables, which run with 
an agreeable cadence; the like being allo 
reiterated in the courſe of the piece. Ste 

the article Po PW. 

This repetition, according to F. Boſſu, is 
neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the notion of verſe 
from that of proſe; for in proſe, as well 
as verſe, each period and member are 
parts of diſcourle, conſiſting of a certain 
numbemof long and ſhort ſyllables; only 
proſe is continually diverſifying its 
meaſures and cadences, and verſe regu- 
larly repeating them. This repetition of 
the poets appears even in the manner of 
writing; for one verſe being finiſhed, they 
return to the beginning of another line, 
to write the verſe following, and it is to 
this return, that verſe owes its name. 

See the article PROSE. f | 
To make verſe, it is not enough that 
the meaſures and quantities of ſyllables 
be obſerved, and fix juſt feet put one 
after another in the fame line. There are 
further required, -certain agreeable ca- 
dences, particular tenſes, moods, regi - 
mens, and even ' ſometimes words un- 
known in proſe. But what is chielly 
required, is an elevated, bold, figurative 
| manner 
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a certain number of ſyllab 
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VER 


manner of diction; this manner is a 


thing ſo peculiar to this kind of writing, 


that without it, the moſt exact arrange- 
ments of Tongs and ſhorts does not con- 
ftitute verſe . ſo much as à ſort of 
meaſured proſe, The greek and latin 


verſes conſiſt of a certain number of 
feet, diſpoſed in a certain order; and 
ſome have attempted to make french and 


engliſh verſes on the ſame foundation, 
but without ſucceſs. Voſſius is very ſe- 
vere on the modern verſe, and makes it 
altogether unfit for muſic. Our verſes, 
ſays he, run all as it were » $90 one foot, 
without diſtinction of members or parts, 
and without regard to the natura] quan- 
tities of fr Uabfes. We have no rythmus 
at all, ck 

s in a verſe 
of whatever nature, and in whatever 
order. Mr. Malcolm vindicates our 
verſe from this imputation, It is true, 
ſays he, we do not follow the metrical 


we mind N but to have 
e 
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by a diſtin& pauſe, though in reading, 
that diſtinction was not accurately ob- 
ſerved. Laſtly, he obſerves, that their 


odes had a regular return of the ſame 


kind of verſe, and the fame quantity of 


ſyllables, in the ſame place of every 


verſe; whereas, in the modern odes, to 


follow the natural quantity of our ſyl- 
lables, every ſtanza would be a diſtinct 


ang; See pre. | 
Veries are of varigus kinds, ſome de- 
nominated from the number of feet, 
whereof they are compoſed; as the mo- 
nometer, dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, 
pentameter, hexameter, &c. See the 


article HEXAMETER, Sc. 
Some alſo, from the kinds of feet uſed in 
them, as the pyrrhichion, proceleuſmatic, 


iambic, trochaic, Sc. See the article 
PYRRHICHION, G&W. 

Sometimes verles are denominated from 
the names of the inventors, or the au- 


| thors who have uſed them with moſt ſuc- 


compoſition of the antients, yet we have 


ſuch a mixture of ſtrong and ſoft, long 
and ſhort, ſyllables, as make our verſes 


flow ſmooth or rumbling, flow or rapid, 


agreeable to the ſubject. Inſtances of all 
which we have in the following lines of 


Pope. 


Theſe equal ſyllables alone require, 
Tho' oft' the ear the open vowels tire, 


cefs, as the anacreontie, afchilochian, 
aſclepia, alcaic, 7 Sc. See the 
articies AN AcREON TI, Cc. 


The moderns have invented heroic or 


alexandrine verſes; the antients likewiſe 


invented various kinds of poetical de- 
vices in verſe, as centos, echos, Sc. 
See the article ALEXANDRINE, Cc. 


VERSE, is alſo uſed for a part of a chapter, 


While expletives their feeble aid do join, 


9 ten low words oft creep in one dull 
ine. | | 


Soft is the train ehen Zephyr gently 
ſmoother 


blows, _ | 
And the ſmooth ſtream in 
numbers flows ; | 


But when loud billows laſh the ſounding 
ſhore, 880 


The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the 


torrent roar; ; 
When Ajax ftrives ſome rock's vaſt weight 
to throw, a | 
The -line too labours, and the words 
move ſlow. 
Not ſo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the 
plain, . 
Flies o'er th* unbending corn and ſkims 
along the main. 2 
By making a ſmall change or tranſpo- 
ſition of a. word in any of theſe verles, 
any body who has an ear will find, that 
we make a great matter of the nature and 
order of the ſyllables. See NUMBERS. 
Voſſius adds, that the antient odes were 
fung as to the rhythmus, in the ſame 
manner as we ſcan them, every pes be- 


ing a diſtin& bar, or meaſure ſeparated 


an paragraph, ſubdivided into 
ſeveral little articles. The whole bible 
is divided into chapters, and the chapters 


are ſubdivided into verſes. Thediviſion of 


verſes in the new teftament was firſt made 


by one Robert Stephens, with which di- 
viſion many learned men find great fault, 


and yet it is every where followed. 


VERSED ine of an arch, à ſegment of 


the diameter of a circle, lying between 
the foot of a tight ſine,” and the lower 
extremity of the arch. See SINE,” 


VERSIFICATION, the art or manner of 


making verſe ; alſo the tune and cadence 
of verſe. See the article VERSE. 


Verſification is properly applied to what 


the poet does more by labour, art and 
rule, than by invention, and the genius 
or 8 See POETRY, Oc. 


VERSION, a tranſlation” of ſome hook or 
- writing, out of one language into another, 


* 14 


VERT, in, dere „the term for a green 
e 


coloar: It is called vert in the blazon 


of tlie coats of all under. the degree of 
-pobles ; but in coats of 1e it is 


called emèrald; and in thöſe of kings, 


5 hs 


-- diagonals, or lines 


8 In en praying, i is expreſſed. by 
raw thwart from 


38Y right 
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right to left, from the dexter chief corner 
to the ſiniſter baſe, as repreſented in plate 
CCXC. fig. 4. 


l » 


VRT, or GREEN HUE, in foreſt law, x 


thing that grows and bears a green leaf 
within the foreſt, that may cover a deer. 
This is divided into over-vert and nether- 


vert; over · vert is the great woods which 


in Jaw books are uſually called hault-bois; 
nether vert is the under woods, other- 
wiſe called ſub-bois. We ſometimes alſo 
meet with ſpecial vert, which denotes all 


trees growing in the king's woods with - 


in the foreſt ; and thoſe which grow in 
other men's woods, if they be ſuch trees 
as bear fruit to feed the deer. | 

ERTEBREE, in anatomy, the twenty- 
four bones of which the ſpine conſiſts, 


and on which the ſeveral motions of the 


trunk of our bodies are performed. See 


| SPINE. THEY p Lis 
Each of theſe vertebræ is compoſed of 


its body and proceſſes. The body is the 
thick, ſpungy, anterior part, which is 


convex before, concave backwards, hori- 


zontal and plain in moſt of them above 


and below ; their anterior and poſterior 


Cellular ſubſtance. 


ſurfaces having . ſeveral holes made in 
their thin external plate, both for the 
firmer . connexion of the ligaments, and 
for the . paſſage of veſſels into their 
Between theſe. bo- 


dies of each two adjoining vertebræ, 


a ſubſtance between the nature of liga- 


ment and cartilage is interpoſed; which 


js compoſed of concentrical curve fibres, 


the exterior of which are the moſt ſolid 


and hard, while thoſe in the centre are 


very ſoft and full of a glairy liquor; 


and therefore this ſubſtance was called by 


the antients 1 mucoſum. This 
is firmly fixed to 
of the bodies of the vertebrz, and there- 


fore not only allows theſe bones to re- 
cede from each. other, and to be preſt 


cloſer together without me hig but 
ſerves to connect them, in which it is 


91441 


ſurface. It may be obſerved, as a ge- 


neral rule, notwithſtanding ſome ex- 


ceptions, that the bodies of the vertebre 
are ſmaller and more ſolid above, but as 


we reckon downwards, appear larger 


to the largeneſs of the ver tebræ, and the 


and more ſpungy, and that the gs | 


between them are thick, and the ſur- 
rounding. ligaments ſtrong in proportion 
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quantity of motion they are to perform: 


ſide ; from the 
which, one ſlanting proceſs riſes, and 


to the horizontal ſurfaces 


by which diſpoſition the greater weight 
is ſupported on the broadeſt beſt ſecured 
baſe, and the middle of our body is al- 


lowed a large and ſecure motion, which 
is of conſiderable benefit. From each ſide 


of the body of each vertebra, a bony 
bridge is produced backwards and to a 
ſterior extremity of 


another deſcends ; the ſmooth, and what 
is generally the flatteſt ſide of each of 
theſe four proceſſes, which are called the 
oblique, is covered with a ſmooth car- 
tilage, and the two inferior oblique 
proceſſes of each vertebra are fitted to, 


and articulated with, the two ſuperior or 


aſcending oblique proceſſes of the verte. 
bra below. From between the ſuperior 


and inferior oblique proceſs of each ſide, 


the vertebra is ſtretched out laterally in 


form. of a proceſs, that is univerſally 


named tranſverſe. From the poſterior 
roots of the two oblique, and of the 
tranſverſe proceſs of each ſide, a broad 
oblique bony plate is extended backwards; 
where theſe meet, the ſeventh and alt 
roceſs of the vertebrz takes its riſe and 
ands out backwards ; this being gene- 
rally ſharp-pointed, and narrow-edged, 
has therefore been called ſpinal. process, 
from which this whole chain of bones has 
pot the name ſpina. Beſides the common 
igament which lines all the interior 
ſurface of theſe proceſſes as well as of the 
bodies, there are particular ligament: 
that connect the procefſes of each two 


_ contiguous vertebræ. The ſubſtance of 


the proceſſes is conſiderably ſtronger and 
firmer than that of the bodies of the ver- 


tebræ, having a thicker external plate, 


and wwthout ſo many large holes in it, 
The ſeven proceſſes conſidered conjuncthj, 
as forming the poſterior ſhares of the 
vertebræ, are hollow at their anterior 
middle part; which concavity, joined 


with that at the poſterior part of the 


bodies, makes one great foramen, which 
anſwers to ſuch another in the vertebræ 


above and below; therefore the fora- 


mina of all the vertebræ taken together, 
form a long great conduit, which 1s 
widened or ſtraitened in proportion to 
the ſize of the medulla ſpinalis, which 


it contains. See MEDULLA. 


In the lateral bridges, which join the bo- 


dies to the preceſſes of each vertebra, 


a ſemicircular notch is obſervable both 
above and below; which, exactly 


correſponding with others in the con- 
tiguous 


n 
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VER 
tiguous bones, when the vertebræ are 
joined, form a round hole in each ſide, 
between each two vertebre, through 
which the nerves that proceed from the 
medulla ſpinalis and the blood veſſels 
paſs. The articulations then of theſe 
true vertebre” are plainly double; for 
their bodies are joined by ſynchondroſis, 
and their oblique proceſſes are articu- 
lated by the third ſort of ginglymus. 
Hence it is evident, that their centre of 
motion is altered in different poſitions of 
the trunk. For when we bow forwards 
the ſuperior moved part bears entirely 
on the bodies of the vertebre; if we 
bend back, the oblique proceſſes ſupport 
the weight; if we recline to one ſide, we 
reſt upon the oblique proceſſes of that 
ſide and part of the bodies; if we ſtand 
ere, all the bodies and "oblique pro- 
ceſſes have their ſhare in our ſupport. 
See ARTICULATION. | 
There are in all twenty-four vertebre : 
the neck conſiſts of ſeven; and in theſe, 
as in the others, we are to obſerve ſome 
things in general ; and afterwards, 
other things in particular, The ver- 


tebræ of the neck are ſmaller than thoſe 


of the back ; but they are of a firmer 
conſiſtence, and harder: their body is 
more compreſſed than in the others, and 
is ſinuated on the upper part, and con- 
vex below. Moſt of 
nine apophyſes; the tranſverſe and poſ- 
terior ones, called the ſpinoſe apophyſes, 
are uſually bifurcated : the tranſverſe 
ones are perforated alſo, for the paſſage 
of the vertebral veſſels to the head. In 
the conſideration of the vertebræ of the 
neck ſingly, we are to obſerve, that the 
upper one has a peculiar name: it is 
called atlas. This wants the body and 
the _ apophyſes, and approaches to 
the figure of a ring : its ſubſtance is more 
ſolid than that of any other, and it re- 
ceives both above and below ; but it is 
not received itſelf. The head is articu- 
| lated at is interior part, and it is by 
means of this articulation that the head 


is bent, and extended. The proper fota- 


men is greater in this than in any other 
vertebra, which ariſes from its wanting 
the body : the! tranverſe proceſſes are 
alſo longer than in the others. It has 
alſo a peculiar ſemi-circular ligament, by 
which it embraces the dentiform procels 
of the ſucceeding vertebra. The ſecond 
vertebra is called epiſtrophæus, and axis; 
in which we are to obſerve the dentiform 
or odontoide proceſs, juſt mentioned; 
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theſe vertebræ have 


any one of theſe 


are demonſrat 


VER 


whereby it articulates' in the manner of 


an hinge, with the firſt vertebra, and 


the rotatory motion of the head is per- 
formed by means of it. The third ver- 
tebra is alſo called axis by ſome, though 
it has nothing to warrant ſuch'a name; 
for: there is nothing particular to be ob- 
ſerved in this, or any of the ſucceeding 


vertebre of the neck, more than has been 


2 taken notice of them in general. 
The dorſum, or back, has twelve verte- 
bræ; of which we may remark in ge- 
neral, that they are of a middle ſize be- 
tween thoſe of the neck; and thoſe of 
the loins: their ſpinoſe apophyſes are 
alſo very long, and, except in the two 
laſt, very much inclinated : the carti- 
lages between the bodies of theſe, are 
ſmaller than thoſe of the neck: the 
two tranſverſe apophyſes are thick, and 
have a depreſſion in them for the articu- 
lation with the ribs. The firſt vertebra 
of the back is called the axillary, or emi- 
nent vertebra 3 and to it is joined the 
upper rib. See R1Bs. 

The vertebrz of the loins' are five; of 


which we may obſerve in general, that 


their bodies, and alſo the intervenin 

cartilages, are very thick; the tranſ- 
verſe apophyſes very long, but ſmaller 
than thoſe of the back; the ſpinoſe apo- 
phyſes are thick, ſtraight, and ſet fine 


aſunder than in the. others, to give way 
to a laxer motion in this part. 

Some have given particular names to 
the vertebræ of the back and loins; but 
this is not neceſſary, as they are ſuffi= 
Oy diſtinguiſhed by numbering them. 


For the luxations, fractures, and other 


injuries of the vertebræ, ſee the articles 


SPINE, RiBs, LUXATION, Ce. 


VERTEX; in anatomy, denotes the crown 


of the head, or the uppermoſt part ſitu- 
ated between the ſinciput and occiput. 
See the article HEAD. 19531 
Hence vertex is alſo uſed, figuratively, 
for the top of other things: thus, the 
vertex of a cone, r Sc. is the top of 
res. See CONE, &c., 
'The vertex of an angle is the-angular 
point; and thoſe angles, which, being 
oppoſite to one another, do touch only 
in the angular point, are called vertical 


angles: ſuch are the angles A B C and 


DB E (plate CCXC: fig. 5.) wherein 

the ſides A B and CB of on& of them 

are only continuations of the legs of the 

other, BE and BD; and ſuch angles 

to be equal. 4 

"The vertex of: any plane figure, is the 
18 Y 2 angle 
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tex of a curve, is the point from which 
the diameter is dran, or the interſection 
of the diameter and curve. 
VERTEX of a glaſs, in optics, the ſame 
with the pole thereof. bot an 31 
VERTEX, is alſo uſed, in aſtronomy, for 
the point of heaven perpendicularly over 
our heads, properly called the zenith. 
See ZENITH. 


Path of the VERTEX; the circle deſcribed | 


by the vertical point during one revolution 
of the earth about its axis. 851 
VERTICAL CI1KCLE, in aſtronomy, 4 
reat circle of the ſphere paſſing through 
ve zenith and nadir, and cutting the 
horizon at right angles: it is otherwiſe 
called azimuth. See AZIMUTH. 


Prime VERTICAL, is that vertical circle or 


azimuth which. paſſes throug the poles of 


the meridian ; or which is perpendicular 


to the meridian, and paſſes through the 
equinoctial points. See AZIMUTH. 
VERTICAL of the ſun, is the vertical which 


paſſes through the center of the ſun at 


any moment of time. $57 1 
VERTICAL PLANE, in perſpective, is a 
plane perpendicular to the geometrical 
plane, paſſing through the eye, and cut- 
ting the perſpective plane at right angles. 
VERTICAL PLANE, in conics, is a plane 
paſſing through the vertex of the cone, 
and parallel to any conic ſection. See 
PLAKE. 1 Fee 
VFRTICAL LINE, in conics, is a right line 
- drawn on the vertical plane, and paſſing 
through the vertex of the cones. See 
LINE... | | 
VERTICAL DIAt,, is a ſun-dial drawn on 
the plane of a vertical-circle, or perpen- 
dicular to the horizon. See DIAL. 
VERTICAL POINT, in aſtronomy, the ſame 
with vertex. or zenith. 1 «x} 


VERTICILLATE, TANs, are ſuch as | 


have their flowers intermixed with (mall 
leaves growing in a kind of whirls about 


_ + the joints of à ſtalk; as penny- royal, 


p Hore-hound, Sc. See PLANT. 

The peculiar; charaQteriftic of this genus 
of plants, according to Mr. Ray, is, 
that their leaves grow in Ea, one juſt 
againſt another, on the ſtalk; the flower 

is monopetalous, but uſually grows down 
with a kind of lip, or turning, ſomething 


like the form of a helmet; there are 


four ſeeds after each flower, to which 

the perianthium of the flower ſerves in- 

ſtead of a capſula ſeminalis. 
VERTICITY, is that property of the load- 


ſtone, whereby it turns, or directs itſelf 
23 3 128 
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angle oppoſite to the baſe; and the ver- 
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to ſome peculiar point. See MacNert, 
VERTIGO, in medicine, a diſeaſe in which 
the head ſeems to turn round. 
This, according to Dr. Willis, is a diſ- 
order in which viſible obje&s ſeem con- 
tinually to turn round, . whilſt the pa- 
tients are affected with a perturbation or 
confuſion of the animal ſpirits in the 


brain, which hinders their influx into 


the nerves. Hence it is, that the vilive 
and locomotive faculties often fail to ſuch 
a degree, that the patient is ready to 
drop down, and complains of darkneſs. 
Etmuller divides it into three kinds; 
the firſt of which is a ſimple vertigo, in 
which there is only a tranſient and ſhort- 
continued gyration of objects. The ſe- 
cond 1s a dark vertigo, or ſcotomia, when 
the eyes are darkened, or ſo affected, as 
if leyeral colours were before them. And 
the third is the vertigo caduca, in which 
the patient preſently falls down. 
A vertigo, may be produced by every 
cauſe which can diſtend, preſs, or con- 
tract the arteries; ſuch as ſudden fear, 
ſurprize, ebriety, and voracity, by which 
the regular influx and reflux. of the ani- 
mal ſpirits into the optic nerves and re- 
tina are prevented. Sometimes, alſo, it 
may be produced by an acid, or any 
peccant humour, lodged in the ſtomach, 
and vellicating its nerves, which com- 
municate with the retina; for which 
reaſon the hypochondriae and hyſteric 
paſſions may produce a vertigo. 
With reſpect to the cure, the regimen in 
general, ought to be the ſame with that 
in the apoplexy or epilepſy. If the pa- 


tient is plethoric, a due quantity of blood 


is to be taken away; and. if a nauſea, 
loſs of appetite, or any other diſorder of 
the ſtomagh remain, an emetic is to be 
preſcribed ; then cathartics and ſpecifics 
are to be ordered. According to May- 
. erne, calamus aromaticus, in whatever 
form, is good for a vertigo, and eſteemed 


a a ſecret for that diſorder. The ſame au- 


thor informs us, that a german phyſician 
cured a great many of vertigoes, by pills 
made of ſugar of lead and cypreſs- tur- 
pentine; four or five grains of which 


were. to be taken for a doſe, and their 


uſe perſiſted in for ſome days. Gliſſen, 
as Bates informs us, after all other me- 
dicines had failed, was cured of a ſevere 
| vertigo, of three weeks continuance, by 
ſhaving. his head, and app 


plaiſter of the flowers of ſulphur and 


whites of eggs. Some order a cauſtic, or a 


ſeton, to be applied to the back part of the 


neck 


lying to it 2 
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Heck; a cautery to the bregma, and Bates's 
epileptic electuaryß or Fuller's peruvian 
epileptic electuary, to beuſed 4 1 0 0 
Willis informs us, that after he had in 
yain tried all other medicines, he, with 

ſucceſs, preſcribed the following powder : 
Take of the powder of the roots of male 


male piony, one ounce; of peacocks 


dung, of the whiteſt kind, half a pound; 


and of white ſugar, two ounces : reduce 
to a powder, the doſe of which is to be 
about the quantity of a ſpoonful twice a 
day, drinking after it a draught of a 
decoction of ſage and roſemary, impreg- 
nated with coffee. 5 
Heiſter orders camphorated ſpirit of wine 
alone, or mixed with ſpirit of hartſhorn 
to be applied to the tap of the head and 
temples. And when the diſorder proceeds 
from crudities in the ſtomach, he adviſes 
to prepare and diflolve them by neutral 
ſalts, that they may be afterwards evacu- 


ated by an emetic, or purge. After this, 


the patient ſhould uſe ſtomachics and ce- 
phalics ; as alſo a moderate quantity of 
wine at meals, which ſhould be ſparing. 
Pyrmont-water is alſo ſaid to be excellent 
in this caſe, 5 
VERVAIN, verbena, in botany. See the 
article VERBENA. | 
VERUE, a town of Piedmont, ſituated on 
the river Po, twenty miles north. eaſt of 
Turin. | 
VERU-MONT ANUM,. in anatomy, a 
kind of little valve, in the place wherein 
the ejaculatory duQs enter the urethra. 
Its ule is to prevent the urine, in paſſing 
the urethra, from getting in at theſe 
ducts, and fo mixing with the ſemen. 
VERY LORD, and VERY TENANT, are 
thoſe that are immediate lord and tenant 
to one another, See Logo. | 
VESICA, in anatomy, a bladder, a mem- 
branous or. ſkinny part in which any 
humour is contained. See BLADDER. 


VESICARIA, in botany, is comprehended 


under the alyſſum of Linnzus, See the 
article ALY$SON., :. 
VESICATORY, wg/icatorium, an external 
medicine, ſerving to raiſe a bliſter ; 
whence, allo, it is itſelf, though impro- 
perly, called a bliſter, _ 
eſicatories are unguents, cataplaſms, or 
plaſters, made of ſharp irritating medi- 


cines, which have a faculty of drawing 


the humors from within, outwatds, in- 
flaming and ulcerating the ſkin, and 
railing veſicæ or bladders, whence their 
denomination veſicato rx. 
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We have velicatories made of cantharl- 


des, euphorbium, figs, ſublimate of mer» 


cury, lapis infernalis, muſtard, anacar- 
dium, ſquills, briony, vinegar, pepper 


| leaven, Cc. which are incorporated an 


made up with honey, gums, reſins, &e, 


to bring them to the conſiſtence required, 
piony, two ounces; of the flowers of VESICULA, VESICLE, 2 diminutive. of 
veſica, ſignifying a little bladder, 


The lungs conſiſt of veſiculæ, or lobules 


of veſiculæ, admitting air from the bron- 


chia; and not only air, but alſo duſt, &e, 


There are ſeveral other parts in the body 
- which bear this appellation ; as the yeſi- 


cula fellis, or gall-bladder, veſiculæ ſemi · 
nales, Sc. See Gal, &c. 


VESPA, the was p, in zoology, See WAs. 
VESPER, or HEs PER, in aſtronomy. See 


the article HESPER. 


VESPERS, in the church of Rome, denote 


the afternoon ſervice, anſwering, in ſome 


- meaſure, to the evening prayers of the 


v 


church of England. See PRAYER and 
SERVICE. | 15 


: gone of quadrupeds, of the order of the 


ere, the characters of which are theſe + 


the fore-teeth of the upper jaw are ſix in 


number, acute, and diſtant from each 
other ; the fore-teeth of the lower jaw.are 
alſo ſix, and acute, but contiguous : the 
the canine teeth are two both above and 
below, on each fide : the feet have each 
five toes ; and the fore-feet have the toes 


connected by a membrane, and expanded 


into a ſort of wings, whereby it flies 3 
whence this animal has been generally, 
but with the utmoſt impropriety, ranged 
among the birds, 

The common bat is about the bigneſs of 
a mouſe, and very much reſemble 

ſhape and colour, There are feveral 
other ſpecies of this creature, ſome with, 
and — without, a tail. 


VESPERTILION UMA, ATs-wWInds 


in anatomy, a name given to the two 
broad ligaments which connect the 
bottom of the uterus to the bones of the 
ilium. See the article UTERUS, 


VESPRIN, a town of lower Hungary, 


fifty miles ſouth-weſt of Buda, 


VESSEL, was, denotes in general any 


thing for holding liquors : ſuch are our 
domeſtic cups, pots, &c. as alſo theretorts, 
matraſſes, crucibles, &c. of the chemiſts. 


See RETORT, LABORATORY, Ge. 


In anatomy, all the parts which eonta'n 


or convey a fluid, are called veſſels as 


| the articles Vain, ARTERY, Ee. 


the veins, arteries, lymphaties, Sc. See 


Some 


es it in 


WES 
Some alſo extend the word veſſel to the 
nerves, as ſuppoſing them the conduits 
of the animal ſpirits. See NRE RVR and 
ANIMAL $PIRITS. 

VESSEL, in navigation, a general name fer 
all ſorts of ſhips. See the article SH1P, 
VESTALIA, in roman antiquity, a feſti- 
val celebrated in honour of the goddeſs 
Veſta, on the fifth of the ides of June 

that is, on the ninth of that month. 
VESTALS, weftales, among the antient 
Romans, were prieſteſſes of the goddeſs 
Veſta, and had the' perpetual fire com- 
mitted to their charge: they were at 
firſt only four in number, but afterwards 
increaſed to ſix; and it does not appear, 
that their number ever exceeded fix, 
among whom one was *ſuperior to the 
. reſt, and called weftalis maxima. 

The veſtals were choſen from fix to ten 
years of age, and obliged to ſtrict con- 


tinency for thirty years; the firſt ten of 


which were employed in learning the 
' ceremonies of religion, the next ten in 
the performance of them, and the ten 
laſt in teaching them to the younger 
veſtals. PO: 
The habit of the veſtals conſiſted of an 
head-dreſs, called infula, which fat cloſe 
to their heads, and from whence hung 
certain laces called vittz ; a kind of ſur- 
plice made of white linnen, and over it 
a purple mantle with a long train to it, 
VESTIBLE, weftibulum, in architecture, a 
kind. of entrance into a large building ; 
being an open place before the hall, or 
at the bottom of the ſtair-caſe. Veſtibles, 
intended for magnificence, are uſually 
between the court and the garden, 
The Romans had veſtibles at the entrance 
of their houſes, for ſheltering thoſe per- 
ſons who were obliged to ſtand at the 
door ; and we have now veſtibles of a 
like kind in many old churches, houſes, 
Sc. uſually called porches. See the ar- 
ticle Pokcn. 
The term veſtible is ſometimes alſo uſed 
for a little anti-chamber, before the en- 
trance of an ordinary apartment. | 
VESTIBLE of the ear, in anatomy, a ca- 
vity forming the middle part of the laby- 
rinth of the ear. See EAR. 
VESTIGIA, a latin term frequently uſed, 
by engliſh writers, for the traces or foot- 
ſteps which any thing has left behind it. 
VESTRY, a place adjoining to achurch, 
where the veſtments of the miniſter are 
kept ; and alſo a meeting at ſuch place, 
conſiſting of the miniſter, church-wardens, 
and chief men of moſt pariſhes, who 
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VETCH alſo makes 


VIA 

make a pariſh veftry or meeting. B 
cuſtom there are ſelect veſtries, "Wed 
certain number of perſons choſen to have 


the government of the pariſh, make rates, 


and take the accounts of church-war- 


dens, Sc. And it is here to be obſerved, 


that when any rates are made, the pa- 
riſhioners muſt have notice of à veſt 
held for that purpoſe ; in which caſe all 
that are abfent ſhall be concluded by a 
majority of the pariſhioners preſent, who 
in conftruftion of law are the whole 
pariſh. Veſtries of pariſhes are to be 
conſulted by pariſh-officers ; and if a pa- 
riſhioner, who has a right w'bs-prefine 
and vote at a veſtry, be ſhut out of the 
veſtry-room, action of the caſe lies. 


VESTURE, or INvESTITURE, in law. 


See the article INVESTITURE. 


VESUVIUS, a famous vulcano, or burn- 


ing mountain, ſituated only fix miles eaſt 


of the city of Naples, in Italy. See the 


article VULCANO. 


VETCH, vicia, in botany, a genus of the 


diadelphia-decandria claſs of plants, with 
a papilionaceous flower; and its fruit is 


along, bivalve, and coriaceous pod, con- 


taining ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds. 
art of the names of 
other plants ; as the 'bitter vetch, horſe- 
ſhoe vetch, &c. See the articles OROBUs 
and HIPPOCREPIS, 4 


VETERAN, among the antient Romans, 
an appellation given to a ſoldier who was 


grown old in the ſervice, or had made a 
certain number of campaigns. 


VETERNUS, or LETHARGY, in medi- | 


cine. See the article LETHARGY. 


VETITUM NAMIUM, in law, imports a 


forbidden diſtreſs; ſuch, e. gr. is that 
when the bailiff of a lord diſtrains beafts 
or good and the lord forbids his bailiff 
to deliver them when the ſheriff comes to 
replevy them, and to that end drives them 
to places unknown. 


VEXES, or Ne injufte VExks, in law. Sec 


the article NE 1NJUSTE. 


VIA-LACTEA, in aſtronomy, the milky- 


way, or galaxy. See GALAXY. 


VIA-sOLIs, the ſun's way, in aſtronomy, 


is uſed, among ſome aſtronomers, for the 
ecliptic line, ſo called, becauſe the fun 
never goes out of it. See ECLIPTIC. 


VLE PRIME, firſt paſſages, among phy- 


ſicians, are the ceſophagus, ſtomach, and 
guts; er the whole length of the 
alimentary duct, 


mouth of the ſphincter ani. 

VIALES, in mythology, a name given 

among the Romans to the gods who 8 
the 


or canal, from the 


* 
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VIC 
the care and guard of the roads and high- 
ways. 55 
The dii-viales, according to Labeo, were 
of the number of thoſe gods called dii 
animales, who were ſuppoſed to be the 
ſouls of men changed into gods; and 


were of two kinds, viz. the viales and 
nates. See LAREs. 


VIANA, a town of Navarre, in Spain, 
ſituated on the river Ebro, forty-ſix miles 


ſouth-weſt of Pampeluna. 


VIANA is alſo a port-town of Portugal, 


thirty-ſix miles north of Oporto. 

VIANDEN, a town of Luxemburg, twenty 
miles north of the city of Luxemburg. 

VIATICUM, in the church of Rome, an 
appellation given to the euchariſt, when 
adminiſtered to perſons at the point of 
death. See the article EUCHARIST., 

VIATOR, in roman antiquity, an appel- 
lation given in common to all officers of 
any of the magiſtrates ; as lictors, ac- 
cenſi, ſcribes, cryers, &c. See the article 
LicTOR, &c. 


VIBEX, is ſometimes uſed, by phyſicians, 


for a black and blue ſpot in the ſkin, 
occaſioned by an afflux or extravaſation 
of blood. 

VIBRATION, in mechanics, a regular, 


reciprocal motion of a body, as a pendu- 


lum, &c. which, being freely ſuſpended, 
ſwings or oſcillates, firſt this way, then 
that. See the article PENDULUM. 

VIBRATION is alſo uſed, in phyſics, for 

divers other regular alternate motions : 

thus ſenſation is ſuppoſed to be perform- 
ed, by means of the vibratory motion of 
the nerves, begun by external objects, 
and propagated to the brain. 

VIBURNUM, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-trigynia claſs of plants, with 

2 monopetalous, campanulated flower, 
ſemiquinquifid at the limb: the fruit is a 
roundiſh unilocular berry, containing a 
ſingle, oſſeous, compreſſed, and ſtriated 
ſeed. 
This genus comprehends the tinus, or 

 lauruſtine; the opulus, or water-elder ; 
and the viburnum of -authors, called in 
engliſh the way-faring-tree. 

VICAR, wicarius, a perſon appointed, as 
deputy to another, to. perform his func- 
tions in his abſence, and under his au- 
thority. 

VICAR, in the canon law, denotes a prieſt 

- of a pariſh, the predial tithes where- 
of are impropriated or-appropriated ; that 


is, belong either to a chapter, religi- 


ous houſe, Ic. or to a layman, who re- 
- Caves them, and only allows the vicar the 
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ſmall tithes or a convenient ſalary, an- 
tiently called portio congrua, 

VICAR-GENERAL, was a title given by kin 
Henry VIII. to Thomas Cromwell, ear 

of Eſſex, with full power to overſee the 
_ Clergy, and regulate all matters relating 
to church affairs. | 

VICE, vitium, in ethics, is ordinarily de- 
fined an elective habit, deviating, either 
in excels, or defect, from the juſt medium 
wherein virtue is placed, See the articles 
HaBiT, VIRTUE, @c. | 

VICE, in ſmithery, and other arts employ- 
ed in metals, is a machine, or inſtru- 
ment, ſerving to hold faſt any thing they 
are at work upon, whether it is to be 
filed, bent, rivetted, c. To file ſquare, 
it is abſolutely neceſſary that the vice be 
placed perpendicular with its chaps pa- 
rallel to the work · bench. 

Hand Vick, is a ſmall kind of vice ſerving 
to hold the leſſer works in, that require 
often turning about. | 
Of theſe there are two kinds, the broad- 

chapped hand-vice, which is that com- 
monly uſed ; and the ſquare-noſed hand- 
vice, ſeldom uſed but for filing ſmall 
round work. See SMITHERY., 

VICE is alſo a machine uſed by the glaziers 
to turn or draw lead into flat rods, with 
grooves on each fide to receive the edges 
of the glaſs. | 

Vice is alſo uſed, in the compoſition of di- 
vers words, to denote the relation of 
ſomething that comes inſtead, or in the 

place, of another; as vice · admiral, vice- 
chancellor, vice · chamberlain, vice- pre- 
ſident, &c, are officers who take place in 
the abſence of admirals, &c, See the ar- 
ticles ADMIRAL, CHANCELLOR, Cc. 

VICE-ROY, a governor of a kingdom, who 
commands in the name and ſtead of a 
king, with full and ſovereign authority. 
See the article KING. | 

VICE 'VERSA, a latin phraſe, importing 
on the contrary : thus, as the ſun mounts 
higher and higher above the horizon, the 
ſhadows of things decreaſe; and vice 
verſa, as he deſcends lower, they increaſe. 

VICH, a town of Catalonia, in Spain, 
thirty miles north of Barcelona. 

VICIA, the VETCH, in botany. See the 
article VETCH. | 

VICISSITUDE, the regular ſucceſſion of 
one thing after another; as the viciſſi- 
tude of day and night, of the ſeaſons, &c. 

VICOVARO, a town of Italy, forty miles 

north-eaſt of Rome. | | 

VICOUNT, in old law-books, ſignifies the 
ſame with ſheriff, See SHERIFF, 

VIicounT, 


VIE 


vicobnr, or VIScounT, is alſo a degree 
of nobility next below. a count, or earl, 
and above a baron. See Novitity, 
1 EAkL, Se. 
*VICOUNTIEL, in e ſomething 
belonging to, or falling within the ſhe- 
riffs juriſdiftion ; thus writs vicountiels 
are writs triable in the ſheriff's court; 
and there are certain vicountiel rents, 
whereof the ſheriff keeps. a particular 


roll, that uſually comes under the title 


of firma comitatus. 
Ifo vicountiel jurildiftion, is that which 


elongs to officers of a county; as ſheriff, - 


. coroner, eſcheator, Sc. See the Article 


SHERIFF, Ec. 


VICTIM; victima, denotes a bloody ſa - 


crifice offered to ſome deity, of a living 

creature, as a man or beaſt, which is 
ſlain to appeaſe his wrath, or obtain ſome 
-favour. See the article Sack IFICE. 

'VICTORIA, or VIiTORIA, a town of the 
province of Biſcay, in Spain, thirty miles 
ſouth of Bilboa. 

VICTORY, victoria, the overthrow or de- 
feat of an enemy, in war or combat. 


vic TUALS, ſignifies any ſuſtenance, or 


things neceſſary to live upon, as meat and 
* proviſions z which are to be ſold at a 
reafonable price, aſſeſſed by juſtices, &c. 


on pain of forfeiting double the value. 


By the cuſtom of ſome manors, they 
173 chooſe yearly ſurveyors of victuals. See 
the article Ass 1s. 
VICTVALLING:oyyice, for the navy. 
See the article OFFICE. | 
VIDAMES, certain officers under "the 
ol juſtice, and preſervation of the tempo- 
ralities-of the biſhoprics.. 


VIDIN, or Wipix, a town of european ; 
4 Turky, in the province of Servia, ſitu- 


ated on the river Danube, in eaſt long. 
249, and north lat. 439 5% 

VIE NN A, the capital city a the circle of 
Auſtria and of the german empire, is ſitu- 
ated on the Danube, in eaſt long. 16 20', 

and north lat. 48 Oy | 
Vienna is an archbiſhop's ſee, and has a 
celebrated univerſity. 


hone, eighteen 
It is an arch · 


fituated on the river 
miles ſouth of Lyons. 
biſhop's'lee. 

VI ET ARurs, in law, are words Wade uſe 
of in indictments and ations of treſpaſs, 
to ſhew the violent commiſſion of any 
treſpaſs or crime; but in an appeal of 
6 or w here a perſon i is Killed with * 
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- VIENNE, a town of ber R hine, in France, 


VI L 
weapon, theſe words are not held ne- 
ceſſary, becauſe the violence is implied. 

VIEW, in law, ſignifies the particular act of 
viewers; as where a real action is brought, 
and the tenant does not certainly know 
what land it is the defendant requires; 
then he may pray that the jury may view 
the ſame, that is to ſay, ſee the land that 
is claimed. , But it is held, that in all 
caſes of viewing, the thing in controverſy 
1s only to be ſhewn to the jurors, and no 
evidence can be given leg to ĩt on 
either ſide: and here if waſte be alledged 
to be done in every room of a houſe, the 
view of the houſe generally is ſufficient, 
View of frank pledge, is the office which 
the ſheriff in his county-court, the ſtew- 
ard in the leet, or the bailiff in his hun- 
dred, performs in looking to the king's 
peace, and ſeeing that every man be in 
ſome pledge. | 
VIGEVANO, a town. of the dutchy of 

Milan, in Italy, ſixteen miles ſouth-weſt 

of Milan, 


.VIGILS, in church-hiſtory, are the falls 


appointed before certain feſtivals, in or- 
der to prepare the mind for a due obſer - 
vation of the enſuing ſolemnit | 

VIGINTIVIRATE, a rib or eourt 

among the antient Romans, firſt eſtabliſn· 

ed by Cæſar, conſiſting of twenty mem- 
bers, three of whom judged of all crimi- 
nal matters; three others had the inſpec- 
tion of the coins; four others had the 
inſpection of the ſtreets of Rome; and 
the reſt were judges of civil affairs. 

VIGNAMONT, a town of the biſhopric 
of Liege, in Gan two miles north 
of Huy. - 


VIGO, a port-town of Galicia, in Spain, 


| ſeventy: miles ſouth-eaſt of cape Fini- 
ſterre: Welt long. 99 18, north lat, 
4% Ig. 
VILLA -BOHIM, ® town of Portugal, ten 
miles ſouth-weſt of Elvas. 
Vs LLA-FRANCA, the name of ſeveral towns, 
one in Piedmont, three miles eaſt of 
Nice; another of Catalonia, eighteen 
miles weſt· of Barcelona; a third, the ca- 
pital of St. Michael, one of the Azores ; 5 
and a fourth, a town of Eſtremadura, in 
Spain, fifty - -four- miles ſouth-eaſt of Sala - 
manca. 
VILLA- -FRANCHE,. a town of Orleanois, in 
France, twelve miles north of Lyons. 
VILLACH, a town of Carinthia, in Ger- 
many, twenty miles weſt of Clagenfurt. 
VILLAGE, an aſſemblage ef houſes, in- 
habited chiefly by ae nm 1 
and - 


VIL 
and having no market, whereby it is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from a town. See the articles 
CiTy and Tow. 
Fleta tells us, that the difference made 
between a manſion, a village, and a ma- 
nor, is this, viz. a manſion may conſiſt 
of one or more houſes, but muſt be of 
one dwelling place, and none near it; 
for if other houſes are contiguous, it is 
then a village; and a manor conſiſts of 
ſeveral villages, or of one alone. 
Where in legal proceedings a place is 
named generally, it ſhall be taken for a 
vill, becauſe as to civil purpoſes the 


kingdom was firſt divided into vills; yet 


it has been held, that a vill and a pariſh 
ſhall be intended the ſame. 

VILLAIN, or ViLLEIN, wilanus, in our 
antient cuſtoms, denotes a man of ſervile 
and baſe condition, v/z. a bondman or 
ſervant: and there were Fe two 
ſorts of bondmen or villains in England; 
the one termed a villain in gro's, who 

was immediately bound to the perſon of 
his lord 'and his heirs ; the other a villain 
regardant to a manor, he being bound to 
his lord as a member belonging and an- 
nexed to the manor whereof the lord was 
owner; and he was properly a pure 
villain, of whom the lord took redemp- 
tion to marry his daughter, and to make 
him free; and whom the lord might put 
out of his lands and tenements, goods 
and chattles at his will, and beat and 
chaſtiſe, but not maim him. 

VILLA REAL, the name of two towns, 
the one in Spain, thirty miles north of 
Valencia; and the other in Portugal, 
fifty miles eaſt of Porto. | 

VILLA DEL REY, a town of Spain, ten 
miles north of Badajox. 

VILLA RICA, a port town of Mexico, ſitu- 
ated on the gulph of Mexico, in weſt 
long. 100?, and north lat. 202. | 


 ViLLa victosa, the name of two towns 
of Spain, one forty-ſeven miles north-eaſt 


of Madrid; and the other a port-town 
of Aſturias, twenty-two miles north-eaſt 
of Oviedo : weſt long. 6* 6', notth 
lat. 43%. 

VILLENA, a town of New Caſtile, in 
Spain, forty miles north of Murcia: weſt 
long. 1® 15', north lat. 3846“. 

VILLENAGE, a kind of antient tenure, 
whereby the tenant was bound to do fuch 
ſervices as the lord commanded, or ſuch 
as were fit for villains or bondmen to 
perform, | | 

VILLENOUS, or ViLLainous jJUDG- 


MENT, in law, that which degrades and 
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caſts ſhame and reproach upon the of- 
fender; ſo that he ſhall not be of any 
credit afterwards, nor ſhall it be-lawſul 
for him to approach the king's court, &e. 

VILLI, among botaniſts, a kind of down, 
like coarſe hair, or the grain or ſhag of 
pluſh, with which ſome trees abound. 

VILLOSE, orViLLous, ſomething abound- 
ing with villi, or fibres like coarſe hairs : 
ſuch is one of the coats of the ſtomach. 
See the article STQMACH. 

VILVORDE, a town of Brabant ſeyen miles 
north of Bruſſels. 

VINALIA, in roman antiquity, a feſtival 
on the ninth of the calends of May, in 
honour both of Jupiter and Venus. 

VINCA, the PERIWINKLE, in botany, a 
genus of the pentandria monogyma claſs 
of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
a ſingle ſaucer-like petal, with an hori- 
zontal limb, divided into five ſegments : 
the pericarpium conſiſts of two erett, cy - 
lindric, and long follicles, formed of one. 
valve, and opening longitudinally : the 
ſeeds are numerous, oblong, cylindric, 
and ſulcated. 

Cape VINCENT, the moſt ſouth-weſt pro- 
montory of Portugal: welt long. 10%, 

and north lat. 36? 55. 

St. VINCENT, one of the Caribbee - iſlands, 

ſeventy- five miles weft of Barbadoes. 

St. VINCENT, is alſo a province of Brazil, 
bounded by the Rio Janiero on the north, 
by the Atlantic on the eaſt, by the pro- 
vince of del Rey on the ſouth, and by 
that of the ſpaniſh La Plata on the weſt. 

VINCETOXICUM, in botany, the ſame 
with the aſclepias, or ſwallow- wort. See 
the article AsCLEPIAS. 

The root of this plant is eſteemed ſudo- 
rific, emmenagogue, and is frequently 
preſcribed as an alexipharmic, eſpecially 
among the Germans: it appears to poſ- 
ſels much the {ame medicinal virtues with 
valerian, only that this laſt is indiſputably 
referable to it. See VALERIAN. 

VINCULUM, in mathematics, a character 
in form of a line, or ſtroke, drawn over 
a factor, diviſor, or dividend; when com- 
pounded of ſeveral letters or quantities, 
to connect them, and ſhew they are to be 
multiplied, or divided, Sc. together by 
the other term. Thus 4x a+b— c ſhews 
that d is to be multiplied into a + b -e. 

VINDEMIATING, the gathering of the 
grapes, or other ripe fruits, as the apples, 

ears, cherries, &c, See VIX TAGE. 

VINDEMIATRIX, or VINDEMIATOR, 
a fixed ſtar of the third magnitude mn 
the coſtellation virgo, whoſe latitude is 


18 Z 169. 
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VINDICATION, or CLAIuIN c, 


V 


VIN 
16 12“ 34“ north, and longitude 59 37 
40” of libra, according to Mr. Flam- 
ſteed's catalogue. ö 

in the 
civil law, an action ariſing from the pro- 
perty a perſon has in any thing; or a 
permiſſion to take or ſeize a thing, as 


one's own, out of the hands of a perſon, 


whom the law has doomed not to be the 
true proprietor. | 


INE, vitis, a noble plant or ſhrub of the 


creeping kind, famous for its fruit, or 


grapes, and for the liquor they afford. 


See the article WINE. | 

The vine conſtitutes a genus of the pen- 
tandria monogynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of five ſmall, de- 
ciduous, and rude petals, growing toge- 
ther at their extremities; and its fruit is 
a large roundiſh berry, containing hve 
oſſeous, ſemiorbicular, and turbinato- 
cordated ſeeds, narrow at the bale. 

Our gardeners find, that vines are capa- 
ble of being cultivated in England, ſo as 
to produce large quantities of grapes; 
and thoſe ripened to ſuch a degree, as may 
afford. a good ſubſtantial vinous juice. 
Witneſs the vineyards in Somerſetſhire; 


particularly that famous one at Bath. In 


effect, it does not ſeem ſo much owing to 
the inclemency of our engliſh air, that 
our grapes are generally inferior to thoſe 


of France, as to the want of a jul culture. 
Thoſe fitted for the engliſh climate, Mr. 


Mortimer finds to be the black grape, 


the white muſcadine, parſley grape, mul- 
cadilla, white and red frontigniac. Mr. 
Bradley recommends the July-grape, the 
early ſweet water grape, lately brought 
from the Canaries, and the Arbois, or 
french ſweet water grape : all which, it 
well managed, and the weather favour- 
able, are ripe by the middle of Auguſt. 
He alſo recommends the claret and bur- 
gundy-grapes. | 

Vines are propagated either by layers, or 
cuttings ; that is, either by laying down 
the young branches, as ſoon as the fruit 
is gathered, or by making plantations 
of {lips, or cuttings, at that time.. Mr. 
Mortimer ſays, it may be done any time 


in the winter before January; though 


Bradley ſays, he has done it, with ſuc- 
ceſs, in March and April. 


For the beſt ſoil for vines, and the me- 


thod of cultivating them, ſee the article 


VINEYARD. 


VINEGAR, acetum, an acid penetrating 


liquor, prepared trom wine, cyder, beer, 
Sc. of conſiderable uſe both as a medi- 
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nous fermentation, it, in a fe 


VI. N 


cine and ſauce. 


The proceſs of turning vegetable matters 
to vinegar, is thus delivered by Dr. 
Shaw : take the ſkins of raiſins, after they 
have been uſed in making wine ; and 


See the articles Wixsg | 


pour three or four times their own quan- 


tity of boiling water upon them, ſo as to 


make a thin aqueous mixture. Then 
ſet the containing caſk, looſely covered, 


in a warmer place than is uſed for vinous 


termentation ; and the liquor, in a few 
weeks time, will become a clear and 
ſound vinegar ; which being drawn off 
from its ſediment, and preſerved in ano- 
ther caſk, well ſtopped down, will con- 
tinue perfect, and fit for uſe. 

This experiment ſhews us a cheap and 
ready way of making vinegar from refuſe 
materials; ſuch as the huſks of grapes, 
decayed raiſins, the lees of wine, grounds 
of ale, beer, &c. which are frequently 
thrown away as uſeleſs. Thus, in many 


Wine countries, the marc, rape, or dry 


preſſing of grapes are thrown. in heaps, 
and ſuffered to putriſy unregarded ; 
though capable of affording as good vine- 
gar, as the wine itſelf. In ſome places 
they bury copper-plates in theſe huſks, 
in order to make verdigreaſe; but this 
practice ſeems chiefly confined to the ſou- 
thern parts of France. Our preſent ex- 
periment ſhews us how to convert them 
to another uſe; and the direction ex- 
tends to all the matters that have once 
undergone, or are fit to undergo, a vi- 
nous fermentation, for that all ſuch mat - 
ters will afford vinegar. Thus all our 
ſummer fruits in England, even black- 
berries; all the refuſe waſhings of 2 
ſugar houſe, cyder- preſſings, or the like, 
will make vinegar, by means of water, 


the open air, and warmth. See the article 


VERDEGREASE. GE 
The whole proceſs, whereby this change 
is effected, deſerves to be attentively con- 
ſidered. And, firſt, the liquor to be thus 
changed, being kept warmer than in vi- 
days, be- 
gins to grow thick, or turbid; and with- 
out throwing up bubbles, or making any 
conſiderable tumult, as happens in vinous 
fermentation, depoſits a copious ſedi- 
ment. The effect of this ſeparation be- 
$ins to appear firſt on the ſurface of the 
1quor, which gathers a white ſkin, that 
daily increaſes in thickneſs, till at length 


it becomes like leather; and now, if 


continued longer in this ſtate, the ſkin 
turns blue, or green, and would at laſt 
| grow 
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ow ſolid, and putrify : therefore, 

in keeping down this ſkin as it grows, 
and trutting it gently down to the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, conſiſts much of the art 
of vinegar-making, eſpecially from malt. 
For the difference between vinous and 


acetous fermentation, ſee the article 


FERMENTATION. 

Method of making Cyder-VINEGAR. The 
cyder (the meaneſt of which will ſerve 
- the purpoſe) is firſt to be drawn off fine 


into another veſſel, and a quantity of the 


muſt, or pouz of apples, to be added: 
the whole is ſet in the ſun, if there be a 
conveniency for the purpoſe ; and, at a 
week or nine days end, it may be drawn 
off, See CYDER. | 
Method of making Beer-VINEGAR., 
a middling ſort ot beer, indifferently well 
* ; into which, when it has worked 
well), and is grown fine, put ſome rape, 
or huſks of grapes, uſually brought home 
for that purpoſe : maſh them together 
in a tub; then, letting the rape (ſettle, 
draw off the liquid part, put it into a 
caſk, and ſet it in the ſun as hot as may 
be ; the bung being only 'covered with 
a tile, or ſlate ſtone: and in ahout thirty 


or forty days, it will become a good 


vinegar, and may paſs in uſe as well as 
that made of wine, if it be refined, and 
kept from turning muſty. 

Or thus: to every gallon of ſpring water, 
add three pounds of Malaga-raiſfins ; 


which put into an earthen jar, and place 


them where they may have the hotteſt 
fun from May till Michaelmas : then, 


* 


very ſtrong iron-hooped veſſel, to pre- 
vent its burſting: it will appear very 
thick and muddy, when newly preſſed; 
but will refine in the veſſel, and be as 
clear as wine. Thus let it remain un- 
touched for three months, before it be 
drawn off, and it will prove excellent 
vinegar, 
Method of making Wine-VineGar. Any 
ſort of vinous liquor, being mixed with 
its own fxces, flowers, or ferment, and 
its tartar firſt reduced to powder ; or elſe 
with the acid and auſtere ſtalks of the 


vegetable from whence the wine was ob-_ 
| tained, which hold a large proportion of 


tartar ; and the whole being kept fre- 
quently ſtirring in a veſſe] which has for- 
merly held vinegar, or ſet in a warm 
place full of the ſteams of the ſame, will 
begin to ferment a-new, conceive heat, 


| grow ſour by degrees, and ſoon after turn 
into vinegar, | 
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The remote ſubjects of acetous fermen- 
tation are the ſame with thoſe of vinous; 
but the immediate ſubjects of it are all 
kinds of vegetable juices, after they have 


once undergone that fermentation which 
reduces them to wine: for it is abſolutely 


impoſſible to make vinegar of muſt, the 
crude juice of grapes, or other ripe 


fruits, without the previous aſſiſtance of 


vinous fermentation. | 

The proper ferments for this operation, 
whereby vinegar is prepared, are, 1. The 
tzeces of all acid wines. 2. The lees of 
vinegar. 3. Pulveriſed tartar ; eſpeci- 
ally that of rheniſh wine, or the cream or 
cryſtals thereof. 4. Vinegar itſelf. 5. 
A wooden veſſel, well drenched with 
vinegar, or one that has been long em- 
ployed to contain it. 6. Wine that has 
often been mixed with its own fæces. 7. 
The twigs of vines, and the ſtalks of 
grapes, currants, cherries, or other vege- 
tables of an acid auſtere taſte. 8. Bakers- 
leaven, after it is turned acid. 9. All 
manner of ferments, compounded of thoſe 


already mentioned. 


The French uſe a method of making 
vinegar different from that above de- 


ſcribed. They take two very large oaken 


veſſe:s, the larger the better, open at the 
top; in each whereof they place a wooden 
grate, within a foot of the bottom : upon 
theſe grates, they firſt lay twigs, or cut- 


tings of vines, and afterwards the ſtalks 


of the branches, without the grapes 
themſelves, or their ſtones ; till the whole 


pile reaches within a foot of the brim of 


the veſſels: then they fill one of theſe 
veſſels with wine to the very top, and 


half fill the other; and with liquor drawn 


out of the full veſſel, fill up that which 
was only half full before; daily repeat» 
ing the ſame operation, and pouring the 
liquor back from one veſſel to the other; 
ſo that each of them is full, and half full, 
by turns. 8 e 
When this proceſs has been continued for 
two or three days, a degree of heat will 
ariſe in the veſſel, which is then but half 
full, and increaſe for ſeveral days ſuc- 
ceſſively, without any appearance of the 
like in the veſſel which happens to be full 
during thoſe days; the liquor whereof 
will ſtill remain cool: and as ſoon as the 
heat ceaſes in the veſſel that is half full, 
the vinegar is prepared: which, in the 
ſummer, happens on the fourteen of ſif- 
teenth day from the beginning; but in 
the winter, the fermentation proceeds 
much ſlower :' ſo. that they are obliged 
"ES © to 


FIN 


to forward it by artificial warmth, or the 
uſe of ſtoves. 
When the weather is exceeding hot, the 
liquor ought to be poured off from the 
full v fel into the other twice a-day : 
otherwiſe, the liquor would be overheat- 
ed, and the fermentation prove too ſtrong ; 
whence the ſpirituous parts would fly 
away, and leave a vapid wine, inſtead of 
vinegar, behind. 
The full veſſel is always to be left open 
at the top, but the mouth of the other 
muſt be cloſed with a cover of wood, in 
_. order the better to keep down and fix the 
ſpirit in the body of the liquor; for 
otherwiſe, it Wa eaſily fly off in the 
heat of fermentation. The veſſel that is 
only half full ſeems to grow hot, rather 
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much greater quantity of the vive twigs 
and ſtalks, than that, in proportion to the 
liquor z above which the pile, riſing to 
to a conſiderable height, conceives heat 
the more, and ſo conveys it to the wine 
below. 5 
Vinegar is a medicine of excellent uſe in all 
kinds of inflammatory and putrid diſor- 


bilious fevers, peſtilential, and other ma- 
. Tignant diſtempers, it is recommended by 
Boerhaave as one of the moſt certain ſu- 
.. dorifics. Weakneſs, fainting, vomiting, 
hyſterical and hypochondriacal complaints 
_ have alſo been frequently relieved by vine- 
ar applied to the mouth and noſe, or 
.. received into the ſtomach. Diſtilled vine- 
L. gar has the lame virtues, only in a ſtronger 
gree. | 


_ vinegar of antimoby, of elder, litharge, 
. Toles, ſquills, treacle, Sc. which derive 
. their chief virtues from vinegar. 
VINEYARD, winetum, a plantation of 
vines. See the article VIS E. 

The beſt ſituation of a vineyard is on the 
* declivity of an hill, lying to the ſouth. 
See the article EXPOSURE. 
For the planting of a vineyard, obſerve 
the following method. In the month 
of July, while the outermoſt coat of the 
earth is very dry and combuſtible, plopgh 
up the ſward ;. denſhire, or burn beat it, 
according to art, and in January fol- 
Jowing, ſpread the aſhes. The ground 
being thus prepared, cut your trenches 
© acrols the hill from eaſt to weſt, becauſe 
the vines being thus in ranks, the riſing 
and ſetting of the ſun will by that means 
paſs through the intervals, which it 
would not do if they were ſet in any 
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other poſition, neither would the ſun 
dart its rays upon the plants during the 
whole courſe of the day. See the article 

PLANTIRG. 


than the other, becauſe it contains a 


ders, either internal or external: in ardent, 


There are alſo medicated vinegars, as 
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Afterwards ftrain.a line, and dig a trench 
about a foot ders place your ſetts in it, 
about three feet diſtance one from another, 
trim off the ſuperfluous roots, leaving no 
more than three or four eyes or buds 
upon that which is above-ground, and 

ant them near half a foot deep, ſlop- 
ing, after the manner the quick is com- 


monly ſet, ſo as they may point up the 


hill. That done, take long dung or 
ſtraw, and lay it on the trenches in a 


convenient thicknels. to cover the earth, 


and preſerve the roots from the dry 


piercing winds, which would etherwiſe 


much annoy them, and from the exceſſive 
ſcorching. heats in ſummer ; keep them 
well hoed, and free from weeds, and 
water them as occaſion ſerves ; the beſt 


time to plant is in January. See the 


article MANURE. 

The firſt pruning of the new-ſet vine 
ought not to be till January, and then 
you ſhould cut off all the ſhoots as near 
as you can, ſparing but one of the moit 
thriving, on which you are to leave only 
two or three buds, and ſo let all reſt till 
May, the ſecond year after planting, 


Then take care from time to time to de. 
ſtroy the weeds, and be ſure to clear 


the roots of all ſuckers, which do but 
rob and draw out the virtue of your 
ſets. The fame method is to be followed 
the third year 3 then dig your whole 
vineyard, and lay it very level; taking 
care in this operation not to cut or wou 
any of the main roots with your ſpade. 
As for the younger roots, it is not ſo 
material, in regard that they will grow 
but th&thicker ; and this year you may 
enjoy ſome of the fruits of your vinevard, 
which if an{werable to your expectation, 
will put you upon providing props for 
your vines, of about four feet long, 
which mult be placed on the north ſide 
of the plant. In May, rub. off ſuch buds 


as you ſuſpect will produce ſuperfluous 


branches. When the grapes are about 


the bigneſs of birding-ſhot, break off the 


branches with your hand at. the ſecond 


joint above the fruit, and tie the relt to 


the prop: here it is moſt adviſeable to 
break, and not. cut your vine ; becauſe 
wounds made with a ſharp inſtrument 
are not apt to heal, but cauſe the plants 
to bleed, See the articles PRUNING, 


LQPPING, Ec. 
The 
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have three or four ſhoots to every plant: 
and therefore, in December, cut off all 
the branches · except one of the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt thriving, which leave for a 
ſtandard about four feet high, paring 


the mother - plant, which tie to your prop 
till it be big enough to make a ſtandard of 
itſelf, Neither muſt you ſuffer any ſhoot 
to break out but ſuch as ſprout at the top, 
four feet from the ground, all which 
ſprouts the French uſually prune off every 
year, and abſolutely truſt to the new 
ſprouts that are only bearing ſhoots. 
In Auguſt, when the fruit begins to 
ripen, break off ſuch ſhoots as you find 
too thick ; and if you perceive any plant 
bleed, rub ſome aſhes on it; or, if that 


When upon ſtirring your vineyard it ap- 
. pears to be poor, prune the vines as be- 

2 directed, and ſpread good Lang, 
mixed with lime, over the whole ground, 
letting it lie all the winter to waſh mto 


lime with a load of dung, and if ſome 
aſhes and ſoot be likewiſe thrown on, it 
will do well. Turn in this manure, 
about February, with a flight digging, 
but not too deep, which ſhould be done 
in a dry ſeaſon, and not in wet weather, 
left it make the ground bind too much 
and occaſion the growth of rank weeds, 
But to forward the ripening of grapes, 
and render them fruitful, the blood of 
beaſts mixed with lime or ſoot, is very 
proper; laying it to the roots of the vines 
in December and July; and if the ſeaſon 
be very dry, the watering them in Au- 
. guit is a great advantage. See the arti- 
cle DUNGiNG, | 
As to the ſoil of a vineyard, it is agreed 
that nothing can be too dry for it ; and 
as to the ſorts of vines, none but the for- 
. bows ones ought to be planted in Eng- 
and. 
VINOUS, vvinaſus, ſomething that relates 
to wine, or that has the taſte and ſmel] 
thereof. See the article WINE. 


afford a vinous liquor, as corn, pulſe, 
nuts, apples, grapes, &c. A ſecond 
fermentation, duly managed, turns any 
vinous liquor into an acetous one. The 
proper character and effect of fermenta- 
tion are to produce either a vinous or 
an acetous quality in the body fermented, 
See the article FERMENTATION. 
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will not do, ſear it with a hot iron. 


the earth, mixing about ten buſhels of 


All vegetables, by a due treatment, 


VI1O 
The fourth year you will be likely to VINTAGE, a crop of wine, or what is 


pt from the vines each ſeaſon, See 
INE, VINEYARD, and WINE. 
The word is alſo uſed for the time or ſea» 
ſon of gathering or preſſing the grapes. 
See GRarES and HWire-PRESS. 


_ away the reſt very cloſe to the body of VINTIMIGLIA, à port town of Italy, 


in the territory of Genoa, ſituated on 
the Mediterranean, ſeventeen miles eaſt 
of Nice, and one hundred ſouth-weſt of 
Genoa · city. | 
VINUM, à liquor or drink, commonly 
called wine. See WINE. | 
VINUM, in medicine, mum medicalum, 
is particularly applied to ſeveral medi- 
cated wines, that is, medicinal prepara- 
tions, whereof wine is the baſis. The 
original intention of medicated wines, 
was for exhilirating medicines, which 
were to — for a length of time 
in the moſt familiar and agreeable form: 
by this means a courſe of remedies was 
complied with, notwithſtanding the re- 
pugnance and averſion which the ſick 
olten manifeſt to thoſe directly furniſhed 
from the ſhops 3 and hence the inferior 
ſort of people had their medicated ales. 
Nevertheleſs, as vinous liquors are ex- 
cellent for extracting the virtues of ſe- 
veral ſimples, and are not fitted for 
keeping, they have been employed as oſſi- 
cinal menſtrua alſo; and ſubſtances of the 
greateſt efficacy are truſted in this form. 
The moſt noted of theſe medicated wines 
to be met with in diſpenſatories, are 
the vinum aleoticum, or alkaline, aleotic. 
wine: vinum amarum, or bitter wine: 
vinum antimoniale, or antimonial wine: 
vinum aromaticum, or aromatic wine: 
vinum chalybeatum, ſteel wine: vinum 
croceum, ſaffron wine: vinum emeti- 
cum, emetic wine : vinum guaiacum, 
guaiacum wine: vinum ipecacoanhz, 
wine of jpecacoanha : vinum millepeda- 
tum, wine of millepedes: vinum peru- 
vianum, wine of peruvian bark: vinum 
ſcorbuticum, ſcorbutic wine; and vinum 
viperinum, viper wine. a 
VIOL, viola, a muſical inſtrument of the 
ſame form with the violin, and ſtruck 
like that with a bow. See V1OLIN. 
There are viols of divers kinds. The firſt 
and principal, among us, is the baſs-viol, 
called by the Italians viola digamba, or 
leg-viol, becauſe held between the legs. 
It is the largeſt of all, and is mounted 
with ſix ſtrings: its neck is divided in 
half notes by ſeven frets fixed thereon: 
its ſound is very deep, ſoft and * 
The 
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tients. 
2. The love- viol, viola d' amore, which 


10 


The tablature, or muſic for the baſs- viol, 
js laid down on fix lines or rules. What ; 


the Italians call alto viola is the counter- 


tenor of this; and their tenore viola, 
the tenor. 
fimply the viol : ſome authors will have 
. It the lyra, others the cithara, others the 


They ſometimes call it 
chelys, and others the teſtudo of the an- 
See LYRA, CITHARA, Ec. 
is a kind of triple-viol or violin, havin 


'harpſichord, ordinarily played with a 


bow. This yields a kind of ſilver ſound, 
which is very agreeable. 

viol with forty-four ſtrings, called by 
the Italians viola di bardone, but little 


3+ A large 
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ix braſs or ſteel firings, like thoſe of the 


V10Oo 


The officinal flowers of the violet have a 
very pleaſant ſmell, and impart a deep 
purpliſh- blue colour, denominated from 
them violet. They impart their colour 
and flavour to aqueous liquors. A ſyrup 
made from this infuſion l. as long main- 
tained a place in the ſhops, and proves an 
agreeable and uſeful laxative to children. 
IOLATION, the act of violating; that 
is, forcing a woman, or committing a 
rape upon her. See RaPE. 

This term is allo uſed in a moral ſenſe 
for a breach or infringement -of a law, 


ordinance, or the like; and it is alſo uſed 


for-proſanation. See TRANSGRESSION, 


VIOLENT, in the ſchools, a thing done 


known among us. 4. Viola baſtarda, 
or baſtard viol-of the Italians ; not uſed 


among us. Broſſard takes it ts be a kind 


of bais - viol mounted with fix or ſeven 
ſtrings, and tuned as the common one. 
5 What the Italians call viola di brac- 


£10, arm · viol, or ſimply braccio, arm, 
is an inſtrument anſwering to our coun- 


ter-tenor, treble, and fifth violin. 6. 


Their viola prima, or firſt viol, is really 


our counter - tenor violin; at leaſt, they 
commonly uſe the cliff C % ut on the firſt 
line to denote the piece intended for this 
inſtrument. 
the ſame with our tenor- violin, having the 
cliff of C ſel ut on the ſecond line. 8. 


7. Viola ſecunda is much 


Viola terza is nearly our fifth violin, the 


quarta, or fourth viol, is not known in 


England or France, though we fre- 
- quently find it mentioned in the italian 
- compoſitions; the cliff on the fourth line. 
Laſtly, their violetta, or little viol, is in 


reality our triple-viol, though ftrangers 
frequently confound the term with what 


has been ſaid of the viola prima, ſecunda, 


terza, &c. 


V1oL is alſo a term uſed among mariners 


when an hawler, or ſtrand-rope, is 


bound faſt with nippers to the cable, and 


brought to the jeer-capſtan for the better 


_ * weighing of the anchor when the main- 


capltan proves inſufficient. 


of the. ſngenefia - polygamia - monogamia 
claſs of plants, the corolla whereof is 
compoſed of five ringent irregular petals, 
and is corniculated behind: the fruit is 
a roundiſh, trigonal, obtuſe capſule, 
formed of three valves, and containing 
three cells: the ſeeds are numerous, 


roundiſh, and appendiculated. 


by force. In which ſenſe it ſtands op- 
oſed to ſpontaneous. See the article 
PONTANEOUS. | 


A thing is ſaid to be violent when ef- 


fected by ſome external principle, the 
body that undergoes it contributing no- 
thing thereto," but ſtruggling againſt it. 
The ſchoolmen allow, that man, as be- 


ing endued with reaſon, is capable of 


ſutfering ſuch violence, but brute and in- 
animate bodies are not. 


VIOLET, viola, in botany. See the ar- 


ticle VIOLA. 


VIOLIN, or FinDLE, a muſical inftru- 


cliff C ſol ut on the third line. 9. Viola 


VIOLA, the Viol Er, in botany, a genus 


ment mounted with jour ſtrings, or guts, 


and ſtruck, or played, with 'a bow. 
The violin, like moſt other inſtruments, 
conſiſts of three parts, the neck, the ta- 
ble, and the ſound- board. At the ſides 
are two apertures, and ſometimes a third 
is added towards the top, ſhaped like an 
heart. Its bridge, which is below the 
apertures, bears up the ſtrings which are 
faſtened to the two extremes of the in- 
ſtrument, at one end of them to a ſcrew, 
which ftretches or looſens them at plea- 
ſure, * | | 

The ſtyle and ſound of the viol is the 
gayeſt, moſt lively, and ſprightiy of all 
other inſtruments; and hence it is, of 
all others, the fitteſt for dancing : yet 
there are ways of touching it which ren- 
der it grave, ſoft and languiſhing, and 
fit for church or chamber muſic. It ge- 
ncrally makes the treble or higheſt part 
in concerts. It is tuned by fifths: its 


play is compoſed of baſs, counter-tenor, 


tenor, and treble: to which may be 
added a fifth part: each part has four 


fiſths, which rite to a greater ſeventeenth. 


See FIFTH, @c. 

In compoſitions of muſic the violin is de- 

noted by V; two VV denote 8 
; Ius. 


ne 
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treble-violin. When the Italians prefix 


alto, tenore, or baſſo, it then * ＋ the 


counter-tenor, tenor, or baſs violin. In 


compoſitions, where there are two, three, 


or more different violins, they make uſe 


of primo, ſecundo, terzo, or of the cha- 


racers 1?, IIe, III, or 19, 2%, 3“, 
&c. to denote the difference. 

The violin has only four ſtrings, each 
of a different thicknets; the ſmalleſt 
whereof makes the e /i mi of the higheſt 
octave of the organ; the ſecond, a fifth 
below. the firſt, makes the & mi la; the 
third, a fifth below the ſecond, is 4 la 
re ; laſtly, the fourth, a fifth below the 


third, is ge re ſol. Moſt nations ordi- 


narily uſe the cliff gi re ſol on the ſecond 
line, to denote the mulic for the violin 
only, In France they uſe the ſame cliff 


as the firſt line at bottom. The firſt of 


theſe methods is beſt where the ſong goes 
very low ; the ſecond, where it goes very 
high, 


VIOLONCELLO of the Italians is pro- 


perly our fifth violin; which is a little 
baſs violin, half the ſize of the common 
baſs- violin, and its ſtrings juſt half as 
thick and half as long, which renders 
the ſound juſt an octave higher than the 
ſame, See the article VIOLIN. 


VIOLONE, in muſic, a double baſs, al- 


moſt twice as big as the common bals- 
violin, aud the ſtrings bigger and longer 
in proportion, and conſequently its ſound 
an octave lower than that of our baſs- 


violin, which has a noble effect in great 


concerts. See the articles CONCERT and 
VIOLIN. 


VIPER, in zoology, a ſpecies of coluber, 


with the ſcuta ot the abdomen an hundred 
and forty five, and the ſquammæ of ihe 
tail thirty-ſix. See COLUBER. 

This is the moſt poiſonous and miſchiev- 
ous in its bite of all the european ſer- 
pents. It grows to near three feet in 
length, and to a conſiderable thickneſs in 
proportion. The principal ground colour 
of the body is a duſky grey: all along the 
back there runs a broad brown line, which 
is dentated on each fide; and on each fide 
of this there is a kind of continued bluiſh 
line, formed of a ſeries of ſpots of that 
colour, one of which is fituated in the 
ſpace formed by every denticulation in 


the back line: the belly is of a bluiſh 


black, very bright and gloſſy, reſembling 
the colour of high poliſhed, ſanguined 
ſteel ; and when cloſely examined, there 


ks found a ſmall dot of a deep black at 
8 
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lins. T ne word violin, alone, ſtands for 


. 
the apex of every ſcale. The head is 
large and flattiſh ; the throat is of a pale 
colour; and the mouth is large: the 
edge of the upper lip is whitiſh : the iris 


of the eye is of a flame colour; the pupil 


black; and there is a blue ſpace, formin 

an acute angle, which ſeparates the hea 

from the longitudinal line on the back. 
The poiſon of this ſerpent is confined to 
its mouth : at the baſis of the angs,, or 
long teeth, which it wounds with, is 
lodged a little bag containing the poiſon- 
ous liquid, a very minute portion. of 


which mixed immediately with the blood, 


proves fatal. Our viper-catchers are 


| {aid to prevent the miſchiefs otherwiſe 


following from the bite, by rubbing oil 
olive warm on the part. The fleſh of 
the viper is perfectly innocent, and 
ſtrongly recommended as a medicine of 
extraordinary ſervice in ſcrophulous, le- 
prous, and other chronical diſorders ; 
its virtues however in theſe caſes, are 
probably too much exaggerated. The 
viper is undoubtedly a high nutritious 


food, and thence, in ſome kinds of 


weakneſſes and emaciated habits, is not 
undeſervedly looked on as a good reſto- 


: rative. 00 anſwer any valuable pur- 
poles, freſh vigorous vipers, net ſuch as 


have been long kept alive after they are 
caught, ſhould be liberally uſed as food. 
The wines and tinQures of them can 
ſcarce be ſuppoſed to receive any conſi- 
derable virtue from the animal. The 
dry fleſh brought us from abroad is en- 
tirely inſignificant. 


VIRAGO, a woman of extraordinary ſta- 


ture and courage; and who, with the 
female ſex, has the mien and air of a 
man, and performs the actions and exer- 
ciſes of men. 5 


VIRGA, a yard. See YARD. 
VIROAis particularly uſed in law for a verge, 


or rod, ſuch as ſheriffs and bailiffs carry 
as a badge of their office. See the article 
VERGE. | | 


VIRGA AUREA, in botany, the ſame with 


{olidago. See SOLIDAGO. 


VIRGA SANGUINEA, in botany, the ſame 


with the cornus. See CoRN us. 


VIRGZE, in phyſiology, a meteor called 


alto columeliz and tunes tentorii ; being 
an aſſemblage of ſeveral ſtreams of light, 
repreſenting a bundle of rods or ropes. 
It is ſuppoſed owing to the ſtreaming of 
the ſun's beams through certain rĩimulæ, 
or chinks, at leaſt through tha more lax 
and open parts of a watry cloud, hap- 
pening chiefly in the morning and eyen- 


ing, 


r 
ing. There is alſo another kind, con- 
ſiſting not of ſtreams of mere white light, 
but, as it were, painted of various colours 
like thoſe of the rainbow. as 


VIRGIN, wirgo, a female who has had 


V 


* 


inn 


| property, 


no carnal commerce with man; or more 
who has ſtill the flos virginis, 
or maidenhead. In the antient chriſtian 
church, there were a kind of religious 
order conſiſting of women who made 


open and public profeſſion of virginity ; 


and this before the monaſtic life or name 
was ever known in the world. This ap- 

ars from the writings of Cyprian and 
Nertullian, who fpeaks of os dedi- 
cating themſelves to Chriſt before there 
were any monaſteries to receive them. 
'Thefe, for diſtinction's ſake, were ſome- 


times called ecclefiaftical virgins and ca- 


nonicz, | becauſe they were enrolled in 
the canon or matricula of the church. 
They differed from the monaſtic virgins 
chiefly in this, that they lived privately 
in their fathers houſes, and in caſes of 
neceſſity were maintained'by the church; 
whereas the others lived in community 
and upon their own Jabour. Whether 
they made any ſolemn vow is not agreed 
on: and as to their conſecration, it was 
uſually performed publicly in the church 
by the biſhop, or ſome preſbyter deputed 
by him. See Monx, Nun, Ce. | 


IRGIN is alſo applied, by way of emi- 


nence, to Mary the mother of our Savi- 
our, as ca ay, | 
forth without any breach of her chaſtity. 
Many of the antient fathers, with the 
modern churches, hold, that the virgin 
not only conceived but brought forth, or 
was delivered, without breach of her vir- 
; and it is even alledg .d, that ſhe 
remained a virgin to the end of her life : 
though, as this is not recorded in holy 
writ, many have denied it, and held 
that ſhe had afterwards to do with Joſeph, 
and bore other children. 


Purification, &c. of the holy VIRGIN. See 


the article PURIFICATION. 


Vini is alſe applied figuratively to ſeve- 


ral things that retain their abſolute pu- 
rity, and have never been made uſe of. 
This virgin-wax is that which has never 
been wrought, but remains as it came 


out of the hive. Virgin-oil is that which 


oozes ſpontaneouſly out of the olive, &c. 
without, prefſing. Virgin-gold, is that 
metal ſuch as it is found pure in the mine, 
without any mixture of allay ; in which 
ſtate it is ſometimes fo {oft that it will 
take the imprefiion of a ſenl. Virgin- 
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earthy 


and bringing him 


VIR 


copper is a native copper found in the 
mine, and which has never been melted 
down. Virgin-quickſilver is that found 
perfectly formed and fluid in the veins of 
mines; or at leaſt ſuch as is got from the 
mineral earth by mere lotion, without 
fire. Virgin-parchmeot is that made of 
the ſkin-of an abortive lamb, &c. See 
the articles Wax, OIL, Sc. 


VIRGIN'S-THREAD, a fort of meteor that 


tes in the air like ſmall untwiſted filk ; 
which falling upon the ground, or upon 
8 changes itſelf into a ſubſtance 
ike a ſpider's-web, In theſe northern 
climates it is moſt frequent in tummer, 
the days being then temperately warm, 
the earth not exceeding dry, nor yet 
overcharged with moiſture. This has 
e . paſſed for a ſort of dew of an 

imy nature: but naturaliſts are 
now agreed that the virgin's threads are 
no other than ſo many ſpider's-webs. See 
the article SPIDER'S-WEB. 88 


Viactw's-BOwER, in botany, the ſame 


with clematis. See CLEMATIS: 


VIRGIN-ISLANDS, very ſmall iſlands of 


the Caribees, ſituated in the Atlantic or 
American-ocean, a little to the eaſtward 
of Porto- Rico. 


VIRGINALE Laus T RUM, in anatomy, 


the ſame with hymen. 


See the article 
HYMEN. 4 


VIRGINIA, one of the Britiſh American 


colonies, ſituated between ſeventy-four 
and eighty degrees weſt long. and be- 


tween thirty-ſix and thirty-nine degrees 


of north Jat. bounded by the river Pa- 
towmack, which ſeparates it from Mary- 
land, on the north ; by the Atlantic- 
Ocean, on the eaſt; by Carolina, on the 
ſouth; and _ be extended as far 


weſtwarg,as we think fit. | 


VIRGINITY, wirginitas, the teſt or eri- 


terion of æ virgin, or that which intitles 
her to the denomination. The phyſicians, 
both antient and modern, are exceedingly 


divided upon the ſubje& of virginity, 


ſome holding that there are no certain 
marks or teſtimonies thereof, and others, 
that there are, Moſes eſtabliſhed a teſt 
that was to be concluſive among the 
Jews. The nuptial ſheets, it ſeems, were 
to be viewed by the relations on both ſides, 
and the maid's parents were to preſerve 
them as a token of her virginity, to be 
produced in cafe her huſband ſhould ever 
reproach her on that ſcore. In caſe the 
token of virginity was not found thereon, 
ſhe was to Go ſtoned to death at her fa- 
ther's door. This teſt of virginity bas 

: | occaligned 


VIR 


' the parts concerned; but the niceſt en- 
quiries cannot ſettle any thing certain 
about them. Dr. Drake ſays expreſly, 
that whatever might be expected among 
the Jews, there is not the ſame reaſon to 
expect thoſe tokens of virginity in theſe 
countries; for, beſides that the Hebrews 
married extremely young, as is the cuſ- 
tom in all the eaſtern countries, there are 
ſeveral circumſtances which may here 
fruſtrate ſuch expectations, even in vir- 
gins not vitiated, either by any male con- 
tact, or any wantonneſs of their own. 
In effect, in theſe northern countries, the 
| Inclemency of the air expoſes the ſex to 
ſuch checks of perſpiration, as gives a 
great turn to the courſe of the humours, 
and drives ſo much humidity through 
the parts, as may extraordinarily ſupple 


and relax thoſe membranes from which 


the reſiſtance is expected, and from 


which, in hotter countries, it might 


more reaſonably be depended on. 


What moſt commonly paſſes among us 


for a teſt of virginity, is the hymen ; and 
yet the moſt curious among the anato- 
miſts are greatly divided, not only about 
the figure, ſubſtance, place, and perfora- 
tions of this membrane, but even about 
the exiſtence thereof ; ſome poſitively af- 
firming, and others as flatly denying it. 
See the article HYMEN. 


VIRGO, in aſtronomy, one of the ſigns 


or conſtellations of the zodiac, and the 
ſixth according to order. See ZODIAC. 
It is marked thus m, and in Ptolemy's 
catalogue conſiſts of 32 ſtars, in Tycho's 
of 39, and in the Britannic of $9. 

VIRGULA pivina, or BACULUS DI- 
VINATORIVUS, Sc. a forked branch, in 
the form of a V. cut off an hazel- ſtick, 
by means whereof people have pretended 
to dilcover mines, ſprings, &c. under 
ground. The method of uſing it is 
thus : the perſon who bears it, ur 
„ ſlowly over the places where he ſuſ- 
pects mines or ſprings may be, the efflu- 
via exhaling from the metals, or vapour 
from the water, impregnating the wood, 
makes it dip or incline, which is the fign 
of a diſcovery. Some diſpute the matter 
of fact, and deny it to be poſſible. Others, 
convinced by the great number of experi- 
ments alledged in its behalf, look out for 


the natural cauſes thereof: the corpuſcles, 


ſay thoſe authors, riſing from the ſprings 
or minerals, entering the rod, determine 
it to bow down, in order to render it pa- 
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decaſioned abundance of ſpeculation about 


VIR 
rallel to the vertical lines which the efflu« 
via deſcribe in their riſe. | 

VIRGULTUM, in our antientlaw-books, 
is uſed for a holt or plantation of twigs 
or oſiers. | 

VIRIDARIO ELI1GENDO, a writ that lies 
for the choice of a verderor, See the 
article VERDEROR. | 

VIRILE, ſomething that belongs or is pe- 

culiar to a man, or the male ſex : thus 
the virile member is uſed for the penis; 
virile age, the ſtrength and vigour of a 
man's age, viz. from thirty to forty- fire 
years, being the age wherein we are 
equally removed from the extremes of 
youth and of old age, 

VIRILIA, a man's genitals, or privy 
members, including the penis and teſtes, 
See the articles PEN1s and TESTES. 

VIRTSUNGIANUS pucTus, in anato- 

my, a canal uſually called ductus pan- 
creaticus. See the article Pax cREAS. 

VIRTUAL, or PoTENTI1AL, ſomething 
that has a power or virtue of acting or 
doing. The term 1s chiefly underſtood 
of ſomething that acts by a ſecret inviſible 
cauſe, in oppoſition to actual and ſen- 
ſible. 

VIRTUAL FOCUS, in optics. Seethe article 
Focus. 

VIRTUALITY, in the ſchools, denotes 
ſome mode or analogy in an object, 
which, in reality, is the ſame with ſome 
other mode, but, out of regard to con- 
tradictory predicates, is conſidered as if 
diſtin therefrom. | 

VIRTUALLY, in the ſchools, is ap- 
plied to a mode of exiſtence. A thing is 
ſaid to be virtually any where, when it 
is deemed to be there by ſome virtue, in- 
fluence, or other effect, produced by it: 
thus the ſun is virtually on earth, i. e. 

by his light, heat, Sc. A thing is alſo 
ſaid to be virtually preſent, When the 
virtues or properties belonging to it, and 
iſſuing from it, remain: in which ſenſe 


the forms of the elements are held to be - 


virtually in mixed bodies. A thing is 
ſaid to be a cauſe virtually, or a virtual 
cauſe, and that two ways; the firſt, when 
there is no real diſtinction between it, and 
the effect attributed to it, and yet it is 
conceived by us as if it were really the 
cauſe thereof: thus immutability in God 
is the cauſe of eternity. Secondly, when 
an effect is not of the ſame kind with 
the cauſe, and yet the cauſe has the power 
or virtue of producing the eſſect: thus the 
ſun is not formally but virtually het; and 
"ug K | the 


? 


tlie fire is not contained formally but rudent man would determine. Moral. 
virtually in heat. | lifts ulually diſtinguiſh four principal, or, 
VIRTUE, virtus, a term uſed in various as they are vulgarly called, cardinal vir- 
Ggnifications. In the genera] it denotes tues, viz, prudence, juſtice, fortitude, 
power, or perfection of any thing, whe- and temperance : the reaſon of which di- 
ther naturab or ſupernatural, animate or viſion is founded in this, that for a man 
inanimate, eſſential or acceſſary, But to live virtuouſly and honeſtly, it is ne- 
in its more proper or reſtrained ſenſe, ceffary he know what is fit to be done, 
virtue ſignifies an habit, which improves which is the buſineſs of prudence: that 
and perfects the pofſeffor and his actions. he have a conſtant and firm will to do 
See the art c.e HABIT, c. | what he judges belt ; which will perfect 
In this ſenie virtue is a principle of acting the man, either as it reſtrains too violent 
or doing well and readily, and that ei- perturbations, the office of temperance; 
ther inſuſed from above, ſuch as are the or as it ſpurs and urges on thoſe that are 
theological virtues ; or acquired by our tao ſlow and languid, which is the buſineſs 
own application, as the intellectual or of fortitude; or, laſtly, comparatively with 
moral virtues. regard to human ſociety, which is the ob- 
For as there are two things in man, from ject of juſtice. To theſe four virtues all 
which all his actions proceed, wiz. the the. reſt are referred, either as parts, or 
underſtanding and the will; ſo the virtue concomitants. See the artickePRUDENCE, 
by which he is perfected, or whereby he JusTice, Sc. 
is diſpoſed to do all things rightly, and VIRTUES, in the celeſtial hierarchy, the 
to live happily, muſt be twofold : the one third rank or choir of angels, being that 
of the underſtanding, and the other of in order between the dominations and 
the will. That which improves the under- powers: to theſe is attributed the power 
ſtanding is called intellectual, or dianoe- of working miracles, and of ſtrengthening 
tic; and that, the will, moral and ethic; and reinforcing the inferior angels in the 
for ſince there are two things required, exerciſe of their functions. 
in order to live aright, wiz. to know VIRTUOSO, an italian term, lately in- 
what ſhould be done; and, when known, troduced into engliſh, ſignifying a man 
readily to perform it; and ſince man is of curiolity and, learning, or one who 
apt to err various ways in each reſpect, loves and promotes the arts and ſciences: 
unleſs regulated by diſcipline, Sc. he but among us the term ſeems to be ap- 
alone can deport himſelf rightly in his propriated to thoſe who apply themſelves 
whole courſe of life, whole underſtand- to ſome curious and: quaint, rather than 
ing and will have attained their utmoſt immediately uſeful, art or fludy, as an- 
perfection. See the article UNDERSTAND- tiquaries, collectors of rarities of any 
1nG, WILL, ETHICS, MORALITY, Sc. kind, microſcopical obſervers, &c. - 
Intellectual virtue, then, according to VIRULENT, a term applied to any thing 
Ariſtotle, is an habit of the reaſonable that yields a virus, that is, a contagious 
ſoul, whereby it conceives or ſpeaks the or malignant pus. For the virulent go- 
truth, either in affirming or denying. norrhœa, fee the article GONORRHOEa. 
The virtues which come under this claſs VIS, awlatin word, ſignifying force o: 
are divided into ſpeculative, which are power; adopted by 99 writers to 
thoſe converſant about neceſſary things, expreſs divers kinds of natural powers or 
that can only be known or contemplated; faculties. For the vis inertiæ, ſee the 
and vraGicel, which are converſant about article IN ER TI, Sc. 
contingent things, that may likewiſe be Vis impreſſa is defined, by fir If, Newton, 
practiſed. Ariſtotle has another diviſion to be theaQion exerciſed on any body, to 
of intelleQual virtues, fetched from the change its ſtate, either in reſiſting or mor- 
ſubject, as ſome of them are ſeated in the ing uniformly in a right line, This force 
contemplative part, mig. thoſe converſant conſiſts altogether in the action, and has 
about neceſſary things, as ſcience, wiſ- no place in the body, after the action is 
dom, intelligence; and others in the ceaſed. See PxERCusSION;MoTLION,RE- 
practical part, ſuch are thoſe converfant 


| SISTANCE, PRESSION, CENTRIPETAL, 
about contingent things, as prudence, &c. | | 


art, &c, See the article SCIENCE, Sc. VISCAGO, in botany, the eme with ſilene. 
Moral virtue is defined, by Ariſtotle, to. 


; \ ; See the article SILENE. 
be an elective habit, placed in a medio- VISCERA, in anatomy, a term hgvifying 
crity, determined by reaſon, and as a the fame with entralls, including the 
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keart; liver, lungs, ſpleen, inteſtines, 

and other inward parts of the body. See 
the articles HEART, LIVER, Sc. 

VISCIDITY, or viscosity, the quali- 

of ſomething that is viſcid or viſcous, 

Oat is, glatinous and ſticky, like bird- 

lime, which the Latins call by the name 


wiſcrs, Viſcid bodies are thoſe which 


conſiſt of parts fo implicated. within 
each other, that they reſiſt a long time a 
complete ſeparation ; and rather give way 
to the violence done them, by ſtretching 
or extending every way. The too great 
viſcidity of foods has very ill effects; 
thus meats or farinz not fermented, gel- 
lies, &c. of animals, tough cheeſe, or curds 
too much preſſed, produce a weight or op- 
preſſion in the ſtomach, wind, yawnings, 
crudities, obſtructions of the minuter ve(- 
ſels in the inteſtines, c. Hence an inacti- 
vity of the inteſtines themſelves, a ſwelling 


of the abdomen ; and hence a viſcidity of 


the blood, from the re-union of the viſcid 


particles ; obſtructions of the glands; pale- 


neſs, coldneſs, tremors, &c. 
VISCOUNT., See VicounrT. 
VISCUM, MISLETOE, in botany, a ge- 

nus of the divecia-tetrandria claſs of 

plants, ng Fawn corolla ; the fruit is a 

round ſmooth berry, containing one cell, 

wherein is a ſingle carnoſe ſeed, obtuſe, 
compreſſed, and obverſely cordated. 

This plant was held in veneration by the 

ſuperſtition of former ages : it was hung 

about the neck, to prevent witchcraft ; 
and taken internally to expel poiſons. 

Of late times it has been celebrated as a 

ſpecific in epilepſies, palſies, c. virtues 

which it were greatly to be wiſhed that 
experience gave any countenance to. 
VISET, a town of the auftrian Netherlands, 
in the province of Limburg, ſituated on 
the eaſt ſhore of the river Maes, ſeven 
miles north of Liege. 


VISIAPOUR a city of the hither peninſula 


of India, in the province of Decan, 
ſituated one hundred and thirty miles 


north-eaſt of Goa: eaſt longit. 759, and 


north lat. 16? 4 öl. 

VISI BLE, ſomething that is an object of 
ſight or viſion, or ſomething whereby the 
eye is affected, ſo as to produce a ſen- 


ſation. See the articles Vis10N, SIGHT, 


Eye, Se. a 
VISION, 9%, in optics, the act of ſeeing 

or perceiving external objects, by means 

of the organ of ſight, the eye. See the 

article EYE. 

Such is the ſubſtance and ſorm of the hu- 

mours of the eye, when locge, in their 


proper receptacles, - that tays of lights 
in paſſing through them, are affected in 
like manner as in paſſing through a con- 
vex lens; and therefore, to underſtand 
perfectly the hature of viſion, we muſt 
firſt be acquainted with the do&rine of 
light a lenſes. See the articles L1GuT 


and LENS. 
Now as the ſeveral pencils of rays flow- 


ing from the diſtinct points in the ſurface 
of an object placed before à lens, are 
collected into ſo many points at a certain 
diftance, on the other fide of the lens, 
and form an image there, when received 
upon white paper; ſs pencils of rays pro- 
ceeding from an object placed before the 
eye, at a proper 3 from it, and 
being refracted in paſſing through the hu - 
mours of it, are collected into their re- 
ſpective foci upon the retina, here they 
orm a repreſentation of that object; and 
by their impulſes upon the tender nerves 
of the retina, an idea of the object is ex- 
cited in the mind. | See REFRACTION. 
Viſion is diſtinguiſhed into bright and 


obſcure, diſtinct and confuſed. It is ſaid 


to be bright, when a ſufficient number bf 
rays enter the pupil at the ſame time; 


and obſcure, when too few : it is called 
_ diſtinct, when each pencil of rays is col - 


lected into a focus, exactly upon the re · 
tina; and confuſed, when they meet be- 
fore they come at it, or when they wou!d 
paſs it before they meet. 


Now ſince parallel rays only have their 


focus upon, or meet in, the retina, they 
alone can paint there a diſtinct image of 


an object, or produce a diſtinct viſion 


of it. If, therefore, the object be ſo near, 
that the rays from any particular point 
come diverging to the pupil, they will ne- 
ceſſarily require a greater focal diſtance 
than the retina, or bottom of the eye; 
whence the rays not being united upon 
the ret ina, that point cannot be there di- 
ſtinctly repreſented, but will appear con- 
fuled : thus, AB, AB (plate CCXCV. 
fig. 1.) are two parallel rays falling up- 
on the pupil of the eye; and CB, CB, 
two other rays, which, though really 
diverging, yet, by reaſon of the remote- 
nels of the point C, whence they proceed, 
will at the entrance of the eye be fo-near- 
ly coincident with the parallel rays, as to 
have nearly the ſame focal point on the re- 
tina, ſo that the point C will there be 
diltinaly repreſented by c. But if any 
other point E, be viewed very near the 
eye, ſo that the angles E B A, which 
they contain with the paralle] rays, be 

19 A 2 very 


as to have their images very 


VIS 


very conſiderable, they will, after refrac- 
tion, tend towards the point /, in the 


axis ol the eye produced, and upon the 


retina will repreſent only a circular indi- 
ſtinct area; like that at e, whoſe breadth is 
equal to ab, the diſtance of the rays 
vpon the retina. The ſame point at D, 
will not be quite ſo much dilated, as the 
rays DB, DB, have a leſs degree of di- 
vergence. 

It is ound by experience, that the near- 
eſt limit of diftin viſion is about fix 
inches from the eye; for if a book be held 
nearer to the eye than that, the letters and 
lines will immediately become confuſed 


and indiſtinct. Now this cauſe of in- 


diſtinct vion may be in ſome meaſure re- 
medied, by leſſening the pupils, which 
we naturally do in looking at near ob- 
jets, by contracting the annular fibres 
of the uvea; and artificially, by looking 
through a ſmall hole made with a pin 
in a card, Sc. for then a ſmall print 
may be read much nearer than other- 


wile: the reaſon 1s plain, for the leſs the 


diameter of the aperture or pupil BB, the 
leis will the rays diverge in coming from 
Dor E, or the more nearly will they co- 
incide with parallel rays. 


- Befides the contraction of the upil, nNa- 


ture has furniſhed the eye with a faculty 


of adapting the conformation of the ſe- 


veral parts to the reſpective poſitions of 
objects, as they are nigh or more re- 


- mote; for this purpoſe, the cornea is of 


an elaſtic yielding ſubſtance, and the cry - 
ſtalline is mcloſed with a little water in 


its capſula, that by the contraction and 

relaxation of the ciliary ligament, the 

- convexity of both the faria 

ſula may be a little altered, and perhaps 

the poſition of the cryſtalline ; by which 
means the diſtance from the retina may 


ces of the cap- 


be fitted and adjuſted to nigh — 0 


iſtinctly 
ſormed upon the retina. 
Nigh objects only have been mentioned 


- (by which are meant ſuch as a1enear the 


limit of diſtinct viſion, as between fix 
and a hundred inches diſtance | becauſe 
objecis more remote require ſcarce any 


change of the contormaiion of the eye; 


the focal diſtance in them varying ſo very 
little. Thus, ſuppoſe all the refraction 


of the eye were equivalent to that of a 


double and equally convex lens, whoſe 
radius gi inch: if then the objcct 
were 10 inches diſtant, or 4 = 10, we 


mc uld have the focal diſtance 7 . 
4 — 17 


=y 
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==. 11111; and if another obje& 
be diftant 100 inches, then d- 100, and 

5 


. — =. 10101. The differ- 


d—r 
ence between theſe two focal diſtances is 
0.0101, ix. the hundredth part of an 
inch, which the eye can eafily provide 
againſt. If we go beyond this, ſuppoſe 
to an object 1000 inches diſtant, we have 
Fa - = 0.1001001, which is only 

— 
the thouſandth part of an inch leſs than 
wa: former, and is therefore inconſider- 

able. 

Now rays proceeding from any point 
more than 6 inches diſtant from the eye, 
will, when they enter the pupil, be very 
nearly coincident with parallel rays ; and 
therefore, to a ſound eye, diſtinct viſion 
cannot be effected at Jeſs than 6 or 8 
inches diſtance, as may be found by any 


one who will make the experiment. Six 
inches, therefore, conſtitutes the limit of 


diſtinct viſion, for near objects: we ſhall 


now conſider the limit for remote objects; 


for objects may appear indiſtinct and con- 
fuſed, by being removed too far from the 
eye, as well as when they are too near 
it. And in this caſe we find objects will 
appear diſtinct ſo long as their parts are 
ſeparate and diſtinct in the image formed 
on the retina; and thoſe parts will be ſe- 
parate ſo long as the axes of the pencils 
of rays, which paint them, are 3\ ay 
at their incidence on the retina ; that is, 
ſo long as the angle they contain is not 
leſs than one tenth of a degree: for it is 
found, by experience, that objects and 
their parts become indiſtinct, when the 
angle they ſu tend at the pupil of the 
eye is leſs than that quantity. 

Tus, Tippole OB (ibid. fig. 2.) to be 
a circle one tenth of an inch in diameter, 
it will appear diſtinct with its central 
ſpot, till you recede to the diſtance of 6 
_ from it, and then it becomes conſuſ- 


ed; and if it be one fifth of an inch, it 


will begin to be confuſed at 12 feet di- 
ſtance, and ſo on: in which caſes the 
angle ſubtended at the eye, viz. O AE, 
is about one tenth of a degree, or 6 mi- 
nutes. And thus all objects, as they are 
bigger, appear diſtinct at a greater di- 
ſtance; a ſmall print will become confu:- 
ed at a leſs diſtance than a larger; and 
in a map of England, the names of places 
in ſmall letters become firſt indiſtinct, 
where thoſe in capitals are very plain 
and legible 3 at a bigger diſtance theſe 

7 | | become 
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become confuſed, while the ſeveral coun- 
ties appear well defined to a much greater 
diſtance : theſe alſo at laſt become ſo in- 
diſtin& as not to be known one from an- 


other, when at the ſame time the whole 


iſland preſerves its form very diſtinctly, to 
a very great diſtance z which my be ſo 
far increaſed, that it alſo, at laſt, will 
appear but a confuſed and unmeaning 
ſhot. - | 
We have ſeen the cauſes of indiſtinct vi- 
ſion in the objects, and ſhall now enquire 
what may produce the ſame in the eye it- 
ſelf. Andfirſt it is to be obſerved, that 
there is a proper degree of convexity in 


the cornea KPL (ib. fig. 3.) and cry- 


ſtalline 8 T, for converging parallel rays 


to a focus on the bottom of the eye, in a 


ſound ſtate; hence every diſtant object 
OB, will have its image IM, accurate- 
ly depicted on the retina, and by that 


means produce diſtinet viſion. 
But if the cornea K PL: (ib. fig. 4.) or 
cryſtalline 8 T, or both, ſhould chance 

to be a little more convex than juſt, it 


will cauſe the pencil of rays o Co, which 


comes to the pupil o, from any point C 


in the object O B, to unite in a focus be · 


fore they arrive at the retina in the bot - 


tom of the eye; the image IM, of the 
object O B, will be formed in the body 
of the vitreous humour, and will there - 
fore be very conſuſed and indiſtinet on the 


retina at im. A perſon having ſuch an 
eye, is called 22 in alluſion to the 
y 


eye of a mouſe, by reaſon of its great 
convexity. To remedy this defect of the 
eye, a concave lens EF, is applied be- 
fore it; for by this means the rays C a, 
C6, which fall diverging on the lens, 


will, after reflection through it, be made 


to proceed ſtill more diverging, viz. in 
the directions ar, br (inſtead of ao, bo) 
as if they came from the point c, inſtead 
of C. Hence it follows, that ſince the 
rays are made to fall with greater diver- 


- gence upon the eye, they will require a 


greater focal diſtance to be united in the 
axis; and, conſequently, the focus may 
be made to fall very nicely on the retina, 


by uling a lens EF, of a, proper degree 
0 


concavity; ſo that diſtinct viſion will 
be effected, in the ſame manner as in an 
eye of a juſt conformation. 
Since the point c, is nearer to the eye 
than the point C, the apparent place of 
objects ſeen through a concave lens is 
nearer than the true place; or the ob- 
ject will appear at OB, inſtead of OB; 


and allo, ünce converging rays Oa, Bb, 
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for it is plain, if OB 


vas 


proceed leſs converging after refraction 
than before, the object appears under a 
leſs angle; and, therefore, the apparent 
magnitude of objects, ſeen by a concave 
lens, is leſs than the true: the object is 
alſo leſs luminous, or bright, ſeen thro? 
ſuch a lens, than without it; becauſe the 
"_ being rendered more divergent, a 
leſs quantity enters the pupil of the eye, 
than otherwiſe would do : for the picture 


is always more or leſs bright, according 


as it is made by a greater or leſs quantity 
of rays. Laſtly, it appears from what 
has been ſaid, that when a concave lens 
EF, cannot be applied, we may ſtill ef- 
fect diſtinct* viſion, by leſſening the di- 
ſtance between the object and the eye: 
8 ſituated at OB, 

the image at IM, will recede to i n, 
upon the retina, and be diſtinct, in the 
ſame manner as when made ſo by the lens 
On the other hand, when the cornea or 
cryſtalline is too flat, &c. (as often hap- 
pens by age) an object OB (ib. fig. 5.) 
2 at the ſame diſtance from the eye 
C, as before, will have the rays Cs, 


Co, after refraction in the eye, proceed 


to a focus beyond the bottom of the eye, 
in which, if a hole were made (in an 


eye taken out of the head) the rays would 


actually go on, and form the image im 
which image muſt, therefore, be very con- 
fuſed and indiſtinct on the retina. To re- 
medy this defect, a convex lens GH, is 
applied, which cauſes the diverging rays 
Ca, Cb, to fall leſs diverging upon the 
eye, or as if they came ſrom a point more 
remote, as c; by which means the foca 
diſtance is ſhortened, and the image dul 
formed on the retina at IM, by which 
diſtinct viſion is produced. 


Hence the apparent place of the objet is 


at c, is more diſtant than the true place 


at C; and its apparent magnitude QB is 


greater than the true, becauſe the con- 
verging oy Oa, Bb, are by this lens 
after refraction made to unite ſooner than 
before, and fo to contain an angle OP 
greater than the true O PB. The obje& 
appears through a convex lens brighter 
than without, becauſe by this means a 
greater quantity of rays enter the pupil; 
tor the rays ao, 60, are by the lens made 
to enter in the directions ar, br, which 
are nearer together, and leave room for 
more to enter the pupil all around be- 
tween o and 1. 4015 

As the image of the object painted on 


the retina is greater or leſs, ſo will the 


apparent 
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me pencil of rays to fall on the 
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itude of the object be like- 
wile ; 2 8 4 * 
IPM (ibid. fig. 6.) ſubtended by the 
image is always equal to the angle OP B 
ſubtended by the object at the, eye, and 
therefore the image I M will be always 
proportional to the object OB. Hence 
it follows, that the angle OP B under 
which an object appears is the meaſure of 
its apparent magnitude. | 
Therefore objects of different magni- 
tudes, as OB, AC, DE, which ſub- 
tend the ſame angle at the eye, have the 
ſame apparent magnitude, or form an 
equal image in the bottom of the eye. 
Hence it is that objects at a great diſtanee 
have their magnitude diminiſhed pro- 
portionally : thus the object D E remov- 
ed to D E appears under a leſs angle 
DPE, and makes a leſs image on the 
retina, as is ſhewn by the dotted lines. 
The angles of apparent magnitude OAB, 
.) when very ſmall, 
are as their ſines, and therefore as the 
ſides OC and OA, or BC and BA; 
that is, the apparent magnitude of the 
object O B, at the diſtances B C and BA, 


is inverſely as thoſe diſtances; or its 


magnitude at C is to that at A as A B to 
CB. 


The more directly any object is ſituated 
before the eye, the more diſtinctly it will 
appear; becauſe thoſe rays only which 
fall upon the eye near its axis can be 


convened to a point in the bottom of the 
eye on the retina, and therefore that 


art of the image only which is formed 
by the direct pencil of rays can be clear 


and diſtint; and we are faid to fee an 
object by ſuch a pencil of rays, but only 
to look at it by the others which are ob- 


lique. Suppoſe A, B, C, (ibid. fig. 8.) 


repreſent three pieces of paper ſtuck up 


againſt the wainſcot of a room at the 


- height of the eye; if then a perſon 


places himſelf ſo before them, and fhut- 
ting his right eye views them with his 
left, it is very remarkable that the paper 


B, whoſe. pencil of rays falls upon the 


inſertion D of the optic nerve DE, will 


immediately vaniſh or diſappear, while 
the two extreme papers C and A are 


viſible ;z and by altering the poſition of 
the eye, and its diſtance, any of the pa- 
pers may be made to vaniſh, by cauſing 
point D. 
Why the rays of light ſhould not ex- 
cite the ſenſation of viſion in the point D, 
where the fibres of the nerves begin to 


ſeparate and expand every way to form 
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the retina, ĩs not eaſy to ſay, But it is 
worth notice, that the nerve DE is for 
that reaſon placed on one ſide of the eye, 
where only the oblique rays comte, the 
loſs of which is not conſiderable, and 
no way affects or hinders the perfection 
of. ſight : whereas had it entered in the 
the middle of the bottom of the eye, it 
had rendered uſeleſs all the direct rays, 
by which the moſt perfect and diſtinct 
vue is . ; and. we could have had 
only a confuſed and imperfe& perception 
of objects, by oblique 28 
The laws of viſion, brought under ma- 
thematieal demonſtration, make the ſub- 
ject of optics, taken in the greateſt lati. 
tude of the word; which is commonly 
uſed, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, for the 
doctrine of direct or fimple viſion, per- 
formed by rays paſling directly, er in a 
ſtraight line, from the object to the — 
The doctrine of reflected viſion, or that 
performed by means of rays reflected 
mirrours, makes the ſubject of ca- 


toptrics; and refracted viſion, of that 


3 by rays refracted through glaſs 
nſes, or other mediums, conſtitutes that 
branch of opties, called dioptries. See 
the articles Ories, Dior rRIics, CA- 
TOPTRICs, Lens, MikRoux, R- 
FLECTION, and REFRACTION. 


Vision, among divines, an appearance 


which God occaſionally ſent his prophets 
and ſaints, either by way of dream or 
reality: ſuch were the viſions of Ezekiel 
Amos, St. Paul, Cc. 7450 | 


Beatific Vis tox, denotes the act whereby 


the angels and bleſſed ſpirits ſee God in 
Paradiſe. | ; e 


VISITATION, in law, an act of juriſ- 


diction, hereby a ſuperior, or proper 
officer, viſits ſome corporation, college, 
church, vr other public or private houſe, 
to ſee that the laws and regulations 
thereof be duely obſerved. 


Among us, viſitation is that office per- 


formed by the biſhop in every dioceſe 
once in three years, or by the archdeacon 
every year, by viſiting the churches and 
their rectors throughout the whole dio- 


ceſe, &c. The biſhop's commiſſary alſo 
holds a court of viſitation, to which he 


may cite all church-wardens and ſideſmen; 


V 


and to whom he exhibits his articles, and 


makes inquiry by them. fe) 


ISMATHUM, BremuTH, in natural 
hiſtory. See BiSMUTH. Ora! Rs 
VISNAGA, in botany, a ſpecies of daucus. 
See the article Daveous, © + 


* 


VvISNE, 


3 


3 


TS 
5 


EF 
a neighbouring place, or place near at 


VISTULA, or WEIs EL, a large river of 
Poland, which, taking its riſe in the 
mountains ſouth of Sileſia, viſits Cracow, 
Warſaw, &c. and continuing its courſe 
north, falls into the Baltic Sea below 
Dantzick. 

VISUAL, in general, ſomething belonging 
to viſion. See the article Vis10N. 

Thus, rays of light, coming from an 
object to the eye, are called viſualrays ; 
and the viſual point in perſpective is a 
point in the horizontal line, wherein all 
the viſual rays unite. See the articles 

Rax and PERSPECTIVE. 

VITAL, in phyſiology, an appellation 
given to whatever miniſters principally 
to the conſtituting or maintaining of 
life in the bodies of animals ; thus, the 
heart, lungs, and brain are called vital 
parts; and thoſe operations of theſe 
parts, whereby the life of animals 1s 
maintained, are called vital functions. 
See the article FUNCTION. 

VITERBO, a city of Italy, twenty-five 
miles north of Rome. 

VITEX, the CHASTE-TREE, in botany, a 
genus of the didynamia- angioſpermia claſs 
of plants, with a monopetalous, ringent, 
and bilabiated flower, each lip of which 
is trifid : the fruit is a quadrilocular, 
ped berry ; containing four ſeeds. 

e AGNUS CASTUS. 


VITICELLA, in botany, a ſpecies. of 


clematis. See CLEMATIS. 

VITIS, the VINE, in botany, Cc. See 
the article VINE, t 
ViTis IDA, in botany, a ſpecies of 

. vaccinium. See VACCINIUM. 
VITREOUS humour of the eye, is ſo called 
from its reſemblance to glaſs in ſuſion, 
being very like a fine clear jelly in ap- 
pearance : it probably, ſays Heilter, con- 
fiſts of extremely fine veſicles, contain- 
ing a limpid and perfectly pellucid hu- 
mour, It fills the poſterior part of the 
eye, and is every where contiguous to 


to the hinder part of the retina, which 


it ſerves alſo to expand. See EYE. 

VITRIFICATION, in chemiſtry, is the 
converting a body into glaſs, by means 
of fire. See GLASS. 


Of all bodies, fern-aſhes, ſand, pebbles, 
Sc. vitrify the moſt readily; and ac- 
cordingly, it is of theſe that glaſs is 
principally made. 

VITRIOL, in natural hiſtory, a compound 
body formed of the particles of metals 


7 
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VISNE, wiſnetum, in law-books, ſignifies 


of one of theſe metals. 


VII 
diſſolved by the acid of ſulphur, and that 
either by the operations of nature, with- 
in the earth, or in the chemiſts elabora- 


tory by proper admixturey and aſſiſtances, 
and afterwards, by the help of water, 


braugght into the form of a ſalt. 


The vitriols, therefore, very much ap- 
proach the nature of metals, and, in ſome 
inſtances, are found to have taken up 
other ſubſtances, particularly, ſome of 
the ſemi-metals among them, as, the 
white vitriol, which contains zink. See 
the article ZiNxk. | 


The other metals we find diſſolved in | 


this manner in the bawels of the earth, 
and there formed into vitrials, are iron 
and copper. Theſe, therefore, are the 
great baſis of thaſe ſalts ; and according 
as they belong to one or the other of 
them, are to be divided into the cupreous 


and the ferrugineous vitriols, 


The naturaliſt, who collects for his 
amuſement, will meet with vitriols con- 


- taining theſe two metals, in various pro- 


portions, in the ſame maſs. The biue- 
green vitriol of Hungary and Tranſyl- 
vania, and many other of the fofliles of 
this claſs are of that kind. 

We ſhall here only conſider thoſe vitriols 
fit tor the uſe of medicine, and, therefore, 
treat of the diſtin and determinate vi- 
triols which contain only the particles 
Of theſe there 
are but three kinds, viz. 1. Green vi- 


triol. 2. White vitriol. 3. Blue vitriols 


To thele, however, we are to ſubjoin'the 


_ vitriolic minerals, miſy, ſory, melantina, 


Sc. which are all of them, properly, the 


_ ores of vitriols. See Misr, Sox, @c. 
1. Green vitriol has iron wholly for its 
of that meta], - 


baſis. It is formed ſolely 
diſſolved by the acid of ſulphur, and by 
means of water reduced to the form of 
ſalt. It is of two kinds, natural and tac- 
titious; the natural or native kind is 
known by the name of green vitriol; the 


- common appellation of the other is 


copperas. See COPPERAS, 
It is a tolerably pure and pellueid ſalt, of 
a compact and regular texture, con- 
ſiderably heavy, but friable, and eaſily 
ſhattering to pieces on the ſmalleſt blow. 
It is of a fine, pale, graſs-green colour. 
It will not melt, or wholly run to water 
in a damp air, but it is very apt to be 
moiſt on the ſurface ; it very readily di- 
folves in water, and after evaporation, 
freely ſhoots again into regular cryſtals, 
the true figure of which is a thick rhom- 
boid ; but they are ſeldom perfe& or 
regular, 
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thin like water, boiling and bubbling 


up, and emitting a very thick fume. 
After this it grows thicker, and, finally, 
_  ealcines to a grey powder; and from this, 
if the fire be continued and made more 
violent, to a fine purple matter, called 


colcothar of vitriol. See COLCOTHAR. 


In England, where the greateſt quantity of 


this vitriol is made, it is formed from the 
common greeniſh pyrites, with the addition 


of old iron. The people who collect theſe 


pyrites, are not at the pains of ſearching it 


among the ſtrata, but they pick it up on 


the ſea coaſts of Eſſex, and other places, 


under cliffs, compoſed of ſtrata of clay, 


out of which the ſea waſhes it, and 
leaves it on the ſnore. This pyrites they 
expoſe to the air in vaſt heaps, and, in 
conſequence of that, it by degrees begins 
to ſwell and burſt, and ſhoot out in ſalts. 


They pile up theſe heaps in a kind of 


its lined with clay, now and then turn- 
ing them when their ſalt begins to ap- 
ar in a downy effloreſcence on the ſur- 
— of the pieces they fall into, on 


breaking; the time of making vitriol 


being near. Theſe effloreſcences diſſolve 
by the rains and dews, and are, in fine, 
converted into an acrid liquor, which is 


conveyed from the bottom of the pits 


into leaden boilers, into which a quan- 
tity of old iron is alſo thrown ; the fire 
is made under theſe, and the liquor is 
kept boiling for three days, or more, and 
is all the time ſupplied with freſh parcels 
of iron, ſo long as it will act upon 
them. The old iron, picked up by the 
poor people about our ſtreets, is ſold to 
the vitriol or copperas makers with this 
intent. . When the liquor is boiled to a 
proper conſiſtence, it is let out into large 
coolers, in which there are ſticks placed 
acroſs, to which, as well as to the ſides of 


the veſſel, the vitriol adheres in large 


cryſtals, of the form and texture above 
deſcribed. 

This falt, on a chemical analyſis, affords 
a very ſtrong acid ſpirit; or, as it is 


uſually, though very improperly, called, 
oil, which is a ſolvent for many of the 


metals, and efferveſces very violently 


with an alkali, and even with ſpirit of 


wine, or common water. Mixed with 


ſal armoniac, it ferments violently, but 


the fermentation is attended with _ 
coldneſs, inftead of the heat uſua 
theſe occaſions»; and what is very ſingu- 


lar is, that, while the ſermenting mixture 
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- regular. Expoſed to the fire, it becomes 


on - 


V1IT 

itſelf is thus cold, the vapour that ariſes 
from it is evidently hot to the hand. 
After the diſtillation of this acid liquor 
of vitriol, what remains in the retort is 
a red earth called colcothar ; it contains 


iron, and is a ſtrong aſtringent. See the 


article ALKALL. | 
In medicine, this ſpirit is given inter- 
nally in fevers, and hæmorrhages, and 


particularly in malignant fevers of the 


petechial kind; to be taken in all the 


drink, in ſuch quantity as to give an 


agreeable acidity to it. 

Vitriolated tartar is another very valuable 
medicine, prepared from green vitriols, 
which attenuates the humours, reſiſts 
putrefaction, and opens obſtructions of 
the viſcera. See TARTAR, 

2. White vitriol is a true and genuine, 
though not a pure, vitriol of iron ; the 


colour of which, that has ſo long per- 


lexed the world to account for, 'is at 
ength found to be owing to a mixture 
of zink in it. | 


The white vitriol, uſed in the ſhops, is 


all prepared from the native ſalt of the 
ſame name and colour, by ſolution and 
evaporation, It is a ſafe, gentle, and 
expeditious vomit; being given in ſo- 


lation, from ten grains to a ſcruple, or 


more : it is alſo uſed externally in col- 
lyriums, intended againſt inflammations 
of the eyes; and is a very powerful 
ſtyptic in injections to ſtop the gleet that 
ſometimes remains aſter the cure of 2 
gonorrhza. See GONoRRHOEA. 

3. Blue vitriol is a vitriol which has 


copper for its baſis. It is only met with 


ſuſpended in the waters of certain ſprings, 
from which it is obtained by means of 
evaporation and cryſtallization, The 
water of ſuch ſprings as are found ſtrong - 
ly eneagh impregnated with copper te 
be worth the working for vitriol, is ſaved 
in reſervoirs, and evaporated to a proper 
ſtandard ; after which it is let out into 
coolers, where it ſhoots into the beauti- 
ful cryſtals we ſee ; which have the 
ſame qualities with the water, and on 


ſolution in common water, they make a 
- ziment-water,, not to be diſtinguiſhed 


from the native kind. See ZIMENT. 


Blue vitriol is not given internally; but 


is of great uſe in external applications. 
The blue vitriolic water of ho ſhops is 
made by diſſolving three ounces of blue 
vitriol, and two ounces of alum, in 2 
pint and a half of boiling water ; after- 
wards add two ounces of ſtrong ſpirit _ 


* 
* 


| I. 
dil of vitriol, Die the whale for uſe. 
It is an excellent ſtyptic, and particu- 
larly ſerviceable. in hæmorrhages of the 
noſe. See HAMORRHAGE.  _ 
VITRIOLATED, among chemiſts, ſome+ 
thing that has vitriol infuſed in it. 
VITRIOLIC, an appellation given to 
whatever abounds with, or partakes of, 
the nature of vitriol: thus ſuch foſſile 
bodies as contain vitriol, are called vi- 
triolic minerals, or ores of vitriol ; as 
the pyrites, chalcites, miſy, ſory, me- 
lanteria, marcaſites, c. See the articles 
PyRITES, CHALCITES, Cc. 
VITRIOUS, or VITREOUS Amour of the 
eye. See the article VITREOUS. 
VITRY, a town of Champaign, in France, 
forty-ſix, miles ſouth-eaſt of Rheims. 
VITTA, in anatomy, that part of the 
amnios, which ticks to an infant's head, 
when juſt born, See Autos. 


VITUS's DANCE, chorea ſancti viti, in 


medicine, a. fort of convulſion, which 
boys and girls are ſubject to, from the age 
of ten years, to the time of puberty: it 
diſcovers itſelf firſt by a kind of lame- 
nels, or an inſtability of one of the legs, 
which they draw after them in a ridicu- 
lous manner; nor can they hold the 
arm of the ſame ſide ſtill for a moment; 
and before they can bring a cup to their 
mouth, they uſe a thouſand odd geſticu- 
lations. In a convulſive paroxyſm, the 
limbs are ſtrongly agitated; the hands 
are ſometimes put behind them, and 
ſoon after they ſeem to be beating the 
air; and their legs will be drawn hither 
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wormwood, with venice-treacle, candied 
nutmeg, and candied ginger ; of this, 
the bigneſs of a nutmeg may be given 
every morning and afternoon, drinking 
after it a decoction of piony, maſter- 
wort, and elecampane, and angelica- 
roots, the leaves of rue, ſage, betony, 
and other cephalic plants, with orange- 
peel, and juniper-berries. Spirit of harts- 
horn may alſo be given every night in 
Imall doſes, in a nervous julep, and 
plaſters of gum caranna may be applied 
to the ſoles of the feet. According as 
the cure advances, the patient recovers 
the uſe of his hand x, foot; and his 
amendment may always be diſcovere:' 
by letting him attempt to bring à glaſs 
of any liquor to his mouth in a ſtrai 
line: though the bleeding ſhould n 
repeated beyond the fourth time, 
alterative and purging medicines horn! 
be continued till the patient is quite wel! ; . 
and as; people are ſubject to relapſes in 

this diſorder, it is proper to give the 
ſame medicines, and to bleed at the re- 
turn of that ſeaſon of the year. 

VIVA vocs, a latin phraſe frequently 
uſed in engliſh writers, and literally 
ſignifying, by word of mouth. 

VIVARY, in law books, a term indiffer- 

_ ently uſed for a park, warren, or fiſh- 
pond, See the article Park, Go. 

VIVERRA, the FERRET, in zoology. See 
the article FERRET. | 

VIVIERS, a city of Languedoc, in France, 

ſituated on the river Rhone, twenty miles 
north of Orange. | 


1 
? 


and thither, as if they were dancing IVIFICATION, in medicine, the art of 


ſome antic dance. See CQNVULSION 
and SPASM. 1 6 
Dr. Mead thinks this diſorder to be 
rather paralytic than convulſive, and that 
it may be cured by the uſe of cold baths, 
and chalybeate medicines. Sydenham's 
method of cure is this: firſt, take off ſeven 
or eight ounces. of blood, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the ſtrength of the patient, from 
the arm; and the next day, let the patient 
take a gentle purge of rhubarb, ſena, man- 
na, Sc. In the evening of the ſame day, 
let him take à draught, with a ſcruple 
of venice · treacle, and eight drops of liquid 
laudanum mixed in honey and milk- 
water. This purging and opiate draught 
is to be repeated at ſome days diſtance ; 
the bleeding is alſo to be repeated to 
the fourth time; and in the intermediate 
days, a cordial and nervous electuary 


is to be given, compoſed of the conſerves 


vivifying; that is, of contributing to the 
action that gives life, or maintains life. 
The chemiſts, alſo, uſe the word in 
ſpeaking of the new force, vigour, and 
luſtre, which, by this art, they give to 
natural bodies; particularly to mer- 
cury, which, after having been fixed 
or amalgamated, they reſtore to its firſt 
Fate ;.. | | $5445 * 
VIVIPAROUS, . viviparus, in natural 
hiſtory, an epithet applied to ſuch ani- 
mals as bring forth their young alive 
and perſect, in contradiſtinction to them 
that lay eggs, which are called oviparous 
animals. See GENERATION, : 
VIVO, in architecture the ſliaft or ſuſt of 
a column. See Coluux. . 
The term is alſo uſed in a more partigu- 
lar ſenſe for the naked of a column, or 
other part. | 
VIZIER, or VISIER. See VISIER. 


of roſemary, orange- peel, and roman UK RAIN, a province of Muſcovy, lying 
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northwards of Little Tartary, ſo called 


as being a frontier againſt Turky. 
ULADISLAW, a 75 of Great Poland, 


ſituated on the river Boriſthenes, eighty 


miles north-weſt of Warſaw : eaſt long. 


19, and north lat, 53*. 


ULCER, ulcus, in ſurgery, is a ſolution of 
the ſoft parts of our bodies, together 
- with the ſkin, produced by ſome internal 
- cauſe, as an inflammation, abſceſs, or acri- 


monious humors. But wounds which 


become inveterate, and even contuſions, 


when difficult of cure, come within this 
definition, and pals, at length, into ulcers, 
and are commonly fo called. See the ar- 
ticle ABsCEss, WOUND, Cc. | 
The proper and uſual ſeat of an ulcer, 
then, is in any of the ſofter parts of the 
body, as the ſkin, fat, glands, fleſh, and 
internal viſcera. For if there be any 
exulceration or corroſion in the harder 
parts, as the bones, it comes rather under 
the notion of a caries, or what is com- 
monly called ſpina ventoſa, than that of 
an ulcer ; though, on account of ſome 
kind of reſemblance which it has with 
the ulcer, or eroſion, of the ſoſter parts, 
ſometimes treated of in con- 
See CARIES, &c, 3 
lcers can by no means be reckoned all 
of one kind, but are diſtinguiſhed into 


various ſpecies, on many accounts; as, 


1. with reſpe& to the different parts of 


© the body in which they are ſeated ; for, 


ſometimes, they infeſt the kin, at other 


- times the fat, and ſometimes the glands 
and fleſh. 2. As to their magnitude; 
for ſome ulcers are large and extended, 
- others ſmall, and contracted within nar- 
row limits; ſome deep, others ſhallow 


and more ſuperficial z in particular, ulcers 
of a conſiderable: depth, but narrower, 
and more eſpecially diſtinguiſhed by the 
narrowyneſs of their orifice or beginning, 
paſs under the peculiar deno- 
mination ſinus. or fiſtula. - Ulcers differ, 


3. With regard to duration; for ſome . 


are recent, others inveterate. 4. On ac- 
count of their attendant. ſymptoms ; in 
which reſpect ſome ulcers are mild and 


* favourable, others malignant, that is, 
attended with very acute pains, or fœtid, 
putrid, pinguious, rheumy, or diſcharg- 
ing much ichor, creeping or ſpreading, 
cCancerous, or inclining to a cancer, cal- 


lous, fiſtulous, or verminous; there is a 


difference between them, 5. With reſpect 


to their cauſes, in which light they aſ- 
ſume the epithets of ſcorbutie, venereal, 
carious, cancerous, peſtilential, and ſuch 
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as are ſuppoſed to proceed from faſci- 


nation. In the laſt place, ulcers are di- 


ſtinguiſhed by the parts in which they are 
ſeated. Thus, ſome infeſt the noſtrils, 
others, the fauces, palate, breaſts, and 
anus; and one fort has the name of 


fiſtula lacrymalis. See the articles Six us, 
FisruLA, &c. 


The method of cure in ulcers is extreme- 


ly 'various, as adapted to the great va- 
riety of the diſeaſe ;' for when the ulcer 
is but recent, it is td be healed in the 
ſame manner as a recent wound or ab- 


ſceſs. We muſt firſt, then, begin with 


mundification, or cleanſing: the ulcer ; 
after that proceed to incarn, or fill the 


cavity with new fleſh ; and, laſtly, cover 


and conglutinate the ſame as much as 


pony with a fair and even cicatrix. 
undification of an ulcer is, according to 


- Heifter, uſually performed in the follow- 


. 
* 


ing manner: firſt, the corrupted matter is 
evacuated; or, when it difcharges itſelf not 
ſo freely as it ought, gently expreſſed with 
the fingers; if there be a deep ſinus belong- 


ing to the ulcer, it is to be exterged by 


ſome proper injections; or, if the place be 
open enough, by repeated intromiſſions 
of freſh lint, If there be any pieces of 
membranes, or other corrupted pingui- 
ous parts, left in the ulcer, the beſt way 
to eject them is, at every dreſſing, to in- 


troduce into the place lint moiſtened with 
ſome digeſtive ointment, and cover it 


' gravely to recommend ever 


this new fleſh owes its generation, 


" coveredywith new fleſh. 
After due mundification, the next bu- 
ſineſs is to fill the ulcer with new fleſh, 


with a plaiſter of diachylon, diapalma, 
or ſomething of the like nature ; and 
upon that, apply compreſſes, and over 
the whole a bandage: this method is to 
be carefully followed till the place be 
thoroughly cleanſed, or till the bottom 
of the ulcer appears quite red, and 


which is performed by the help of ſuch 


medicines as are commonly called ſar- 


cotics. The beſt and moſt effectual, by 
many degrees, is the digeſtive ointment; 
for without ſome extraordinary impedi- 


ment, this digeſtive is, of itſelf, ſuffici - 
ent to produce new fleſh. 


It is, indeed, 
the manner of almoſt all ſurgeons very 
one his 
proper balſamics for the procuring of new 


fleſh ; but it is preſumed, ' there is no 


neceſſity for them to be fo careſul and 


ſolicitous in this point, fince there is, 


in this very digeſtive, a halſamie virtue; 
and it ought, beſides, to be conſidered, that 
not ſo 
much 


Ms \ . 
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much to the aſſiſtance of medicines, as 
the benefit of nature: for all the care and 
diligence of the ſurgeon have ſcarce any 
other effect, than to remove all ſuch 
things as are hurtful, and may prove im- 
diments to a cure. If any one, how- 
ever, ſhould think this digeſtive oint- 
ment not ſtrong enough for his pur- 
ſe, he may try ballam of arczus, 
alſam of Peru, balſam of meccha, bal- 
fam of ſulphur, efſence of myrrh and 
aloes, oil of myrrh per deliquium, oil of 
eggs, and other vulnerary balſams of the 
like kind, which may be uſed in its ſtead ; 
and, by the beſt means he can procure, 
to accompliſh a perfect conglutination. 
When an ulcer has penetrated ſo deep as 
to have its bottom remote, not enly from 
ſight, but from the reach of medicines, 
it may ſeem neceſſary in every dreſſing, 
after expreſſing the corrupted matter col- 
lected within, to make an injection of 
ſome cleanſing and healing liquor; ſuch 
as a decoction of agrimony and birth- 
wort mixed with honey of roſes, or eſ- 
ſence of myrrh and aloes, or what Bel- 
loſte, in his Hoſpital-ſurgeon, recom- 
mends, a decoction. of walnut-leaves 
mixed with ſugar before the place be 
bound up, till the bottom is congluti- 
nated, and to continue the ſame till the 
ulcer is filled up. See VULNERARY, &c. 
The ulcer being, by ſome means or other, 
as may ſeem moſt adviſeable, incarned 
and fille 
decent cicatrix muſt be completed; but 
if by ſuch means you cannot prevent a 
luxuriancy of fleſh, with a moiſtneſs of 
the ulcer, it will be proper to ſprinkle on 
the part ſome drying powders, ſuch as 
thoſe of maſtic, Zan inceſe, ſarcocolla, 
colophony, lapis calaminaris, and tutty; 
applying, afterwards, to the place dry 


tain and hold together all the things ap- 
E continuing the ſame till the place 
be perfectly whole and ſound: but if the 
luxuriant and fungous fleſh has already 
elevated itſelf above the reſt, above the 
(kin, the beſt way to conſume it, is to 
rub it with blue vitriol; or, if this be not 
ſtrong enough, to ſprinkle on it ſome 
powder of red precipitate and burnt alum, 
til] its growth be entirely ſuppreſſed, and 
nothing appears prominent. See the ar- 
ticles FUNGUs and CICATRIX. 
In the laſt place, it is hardly to be ex- 
preſſed how much a prudent regimen in 


: wards the incarning and conglutination 
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d up, the induction of a fit and 


lint, and a plaſter accommodated to re- 


diet and manner of living contributes to- 


EEC 


of ulcers : for it has been an old obſer- 
vation of the profeſſors of the ſalutary 
art, that very bad ulcers have been cured 
by means of a regimen, without any con- 
ſiderable aſſiſtance from medicine; and, 
on the contrary, that the ſlighteſt and 
moſt contemptible ſores have, by a ne- 
glect of the rules of diet, and propoſte- 
rous. way of living, degenerated into very 
bad, and even incurable, ulcers. See the 
article REGIMEN. 

Great care, therefore, is to be taken by 
every perſon troubled with an ulcer, to 
avoid ſalt, acrid, and acid food, and ſuch 
as is too fat or heating, with ſwine's fleſh, 
and all ſuch as is difficult of concoction. 
If a bad habit of body be an impedi- 
ment to the cure of an ulcer, the advice 
of a ſkilful phyſician is required, who, 


by the preſcription of proper internal me- 


dicines, may not only prevent an ulcer 


of a mild and favourable kind from be- 
coming malignant, and perhaps incu- 


rable, but as much as poſſible promote 
and haſten its cure. See DIE Tr. 


In callous and fiſtulous ulcers, that have 


formed variety of ſinuſes, and when either 
nothing can be done by corroſive medi- 


cines, or elſe that they tear and gorrode 


the nerves, and bring on convulſions, and 
other bad ſymptoms, before they affect 
the callus ; in theſe cafes, the beſt and 
ſafeſt way is to lay open the ſinus, taking 
care not to wound the nerves, tendons, 
and arteries ; and, after that, all the cal» 
luſes may be eaſily deſtroyed by the com- 
mon methods. Or, if even this method 
ſhould not have the deſired effect, and if 
the patient has a conſiderable ſhare both 
of ſtrength and courage, and the ſitua- 
tion of the nerves and arteries is favour- 
able, the callous parts mult be all either 
entirely cut out with the knife, or burned 
away by the actual cautery. SeeCALLUS. 
When ulcers are attended with a large 
diſcharge, the acrimonious ſerum, where- 
with the blood abounds, ſhould be eva- 
cuated by cathartic and diuretic medi- 


cines. Millepedes, in any form, are very 


properly preſcribed to be taken internally 
in theſe, as are alſo the eſſence of amber, 
myrrh, balſam of Peru, tincture of falt 
of tartar, tartarized tinture of anti- 
mony, and the like: large and frequent 


_ draughts of ſmall liquors are frequently 


the cauſe of theſe diſorders, and are there- 
fore moſt carefully to be avoided ; ftron 

ale, or old wine, ſhould be drank ſpa- 
ringly at meals, and nothing between 


them. Such meats are beſt, on theſe oc- 
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cafions, as have feweſt juices in them, 
and are very well roaſted; and che ex- 
ternal medicines muſt be thoſe which have 


Kincenſe, colophony, and native cinna- 
bar; and when any of theſe have been 


is to be laid over it. 

For the cleanſing venereal uleers, Heiſter 
recommends the phagedenie water; or 
lime water, impregnated with calomel: 


every day, and the parts may alſo, if ne- 
ceſſary, be touched with the cauſtie; and 
when they are thoroughly cleanſed, they 


mercury mixed with turpentine, or with 
the following: take of the diapompho- 


tine, of each equal quantities; mix them 
in a glaſs-mortar into an ointment : or, 


ounce, of bole armenic two ounces; mix 
theſe, and make them into an ointment, 
by mixing with them a ſuffieient quan- 
tity. of ointment of roſes, or any other 
{imple ointment, in a glaſs-mortar, If 


the caſe, this is to be dreſſed with eu- 
phorbium, oil of | cloves, phagedenic- 
water, or ſpirit of nitre with quick-filver 
diſſolved in it; or, if it can conveniently 


of ſignal ſervice, See Pox, BuBo, Sc. 


an ulcer. See the preceding article. 


'VLEX, in botany, a genus of the diadel- 


phia-decandria claſs of plants, with a pa- 
pilionaceous flower; and an oblong tur- 
gid pod for its fruit, containing a few 
roundiſn and emarginated feeds, 

This genus comprehends the geniſta ſpi- 
noſa, or furze · buſh, and the geniſta ſpar- 
tium of authors. | 
ULIERBECR, a town of Brabant, eleven 
miles ſouth- eaſt of Mechlin. 


_ ULIGINOUS, in agriculture, an appella- 


tion given to a 
foil. EY. 
ULLAGE, in gauging, is ſo much of a 
cCaſk, vor other veſſel, as it wants of bein 
full. See the article GAUGING. 


&, mooriſh, and fenny 


# 'Fhe ullage of a veſſel, whoje axis is pa- 
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the greateſt reputation as dryers. The 
principal of theſe are lime-water, lapis 
calaminaris, tutty, chalk, maſtic, fran- 


ſprinkled in fine powder upon the ulcer, - 
a plaſter of diapompholygos, or the like, 


either of theſe may be applied eiten 


may very ſucceſsfully be healed, either 
with an ointment made only of crude - 


lygos - ointment and crude mercury, killed 
with a ſmall quantity of Venice-turpen- 


take of the amalgama of lead and tin an 


there be at the {ame time a earies ef the 
bone, which is, indeed, too frequently 


and ſafely be done, the actual cautery is 


ULCERATION, or EXULCERATION, in 
ſurgery, a little hole in the ſkin, cauſed 
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ULS 
rallel to the horizon, may be found thus: 
let AGBHe(plate Cx GVI. 5 i.) 
be the great circle in the mite of the 
call, whoſe ſegment & B H is filled with 
liquor, the ſegment G A H being empty. 
The ſegment GBH is known, if the 
depth EB be known, and E H a mean 
proportional vetween the ſegments of the 
diameter AE ard EB; all Which are 
found by a rod or ruler put into the veſſel. 
Let the baſis f the caſk, at a medium, 
be found; which ſuppoſe to be the circle 
CKDL (ibid. no 2.) and let the ſegment 
K CL be ſimilar to the ſegmeut GAH 
(which is either found by the rule of 
three, becauſe the circle AGB H: the 
circle CK DL:: the ſegment GAH; 
the ſegment K CL ; or it may be found 
by the tables of ſegments made by au- 
rhors) and the product of this ſegment, 
multiplied by the length of the ek, will 
give the liquid content in the caſæ; which 
being ſubttracted from the whole content, 
leaves tlie ullage AGH. by 
ULM, an imperial city of Swabia, in Ger- 
many, ninety miles ſouth weſt of Ratiſ. 
bon: eaſt long. 109, north lat. 48 240%. 
ULMARIA, in botany, a ſpecies of filipen- 
dula. See the article FILIPENDULA. 
ULMEN, a town of Germany, thirty miles 
 North-ealt of Priers. 5 
ULMUS, the ELM, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandria- digynia clals of plants, 
without any corolla : the fruit is a large 
oval drupe, containing a ſingle, roundifh, 
and {lightly compreſſed ſeed. See ELu. 
ULNA, m anatomy, one of the bones of 
the fore-arm, reaching from the elbow to 
the wriſt: it is big at its upper extre- 
mity, and grows gradually ſmaller to- 
wards its lower end. See SKELETON, 
This bone is longer than the radius, and 
has a"Hotion of flexion and extenſion : 
at is upper extremity, it articulates with 
the os humeri and the criſta of the ra- 
_ dius; and its lower extremity articulates 
with the carpus, as alſo with the radius 
by means of a criſta. 
ULNa, an ell. See ELL and MEASURE. 
ULNARIS, in anatomy, the name of two 
muſcles of the carpus, or hand; one 
called ulnaris internus, which is a flexor 
. muſcle terminating in the internal officle 
of the carpus ; and the other, called ul- 
naris externus, is an extenſor muſcle, 
terminating in the metacarpal bone that 
ſupports the little finger. 
ULSTER, the moſt northern provipce of 
Ireland, the chief town of which is Lon- 
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'ULTERIOR, in geography, is applied to ULTRAMUNDANE,ultriemumdizins; be- 


ſome part of a country or province, Which, 


with regard to the reſt of that country, 


is ſituated on the farther ſide of the river, 


mountain, or other boundary, which di- 

- vides the country into two parts. Thus 
Africa, with regard to Europe, is di- 
vided, by mount Atlas, into citerior and 
ulterior, i. e. into two portions, the one 
on this ſide mount Atlas, and the other 
on that. 

ULTRAMARINE, ultramarinum, a beau- 


tiful blue colour uſed by the painters, 


prepared from lapis lazuli, by calcina- 
tion. See the article LAzuLI. 

The german lapis lazuli does not anſwer 
well in this proceſs, and diſcovers itſelf 
by its calcining eaſier than the African 
or Aſiatic, and turning greeniſh. The 
oriental kind calcines to a finer blue than 
it naturally has, and retains the colour 
for ever. After calcining the ſtone in a 
clear fire of charcoal, they grind it to 


an impalpable powder on a porphyry, 


and then mixing it up in a paſte, com- 


oſed of pitch, wax, and oil, they work 


it about with the hands; and, finally, 
kneading this in a veſſel of clear water, 
as the powder ſeparates from the viſcid 
matter, it ſinks to the bottom: when all 
that is perfectly fine in this is worked out, 
they let the water be drained off, and dry 
the powder for uſe. What remains em- 
bodied in the paſte, is afterwards ſepa- 
rated, and makes a worſe kind than the 
former ; though even the very meaneſt 
ultramarine is a very beautiful colour, 
Ultramarine muſt be choſen of an high 
colour, and well ground, which may be 
known by putting it between the teeth, 
and if it feel gritty, it is a ſign it has not 
been well ground. 

To know whether it be pure and un- 
mixed, put a little of it into a crucible, 
and ſo heat it red-hot; and if the pow- 
der has not changed its colour after this 
trial, it is certainly pure; on the con- 
trary, if there be any change, or any 
black ſpecks in it, then it has been adul- 
terated. 
There is alſo a ſpurious ſort, called com- 
mon or dutch ultramarine; which is only 
imalt well ground and pulverized. See 
the article SMALT. 

ULTRAMONTANE, ſo.nething beyond 
the mountains. 

The term is principally uſed in relation 
to Italy and France, which are ſeparated 
by the mountains of the Alps, 


.yond the world,; is thatpartef the uni- 
verſe ſuppoſed to be without, or beyond, 
the limits of our world, or ſyſtem. 

ULTZEN, a town of Lower Saxony, in 
Germany, twenty-five miles ſourh of 
Lunenbugg. | 75 

a genus of moſſes, eon- 
ſiſting of a merely foliaceous ſubſtance, 
formed into long cylindrical tubes. This 
genus includes the tubular tremelle, and 
with them all the ſmooth oonfervte of au- 

thors. See the urticle Moss. 

ULVERSTON, a market town of Lanca- 
ſhire, eleven miles north-weſt of Lan- 
caſter. 

ULULA, in ornithology, the grey owl, a 

2 of ſtrix, with a circle of Jong fea- 
ers, compoſed of two rows, round ita 
face. See OWL. and S TRIX. 

UMA, a town of ſwediſh Lapland, ſitu- 
ated at the mouth of a river of the fame 
name, on the Bothnic gulph, two hun- 
dredandeighty miles north of Stockholm. 

UMBELLAÆ, umbells, among botaniſts, 
the round tufts or heads of certain plants 
fet thick together and all of the ſame 
heighth. 9 605 

UMBELLIFEROUS PLANTS, are ſuch as 
have their tops branched and ſpread out 
like an umbrella; on each little fub- 
diviſion of which there is San 2 
ſmall flower; fuch are fennel, dill, Sc, 

This flower is always pentapetalous, and 
is ſucceeded by two naked ſeeds adjoin- 
ing to each other, which are, aceording 

to Ray, the true characteriſties that diſ- 
tinguiſh theſe plants from others. 

UMBER, or Uu RRE, ambrin, among pain 
ters, Sc. a kind of dry duſſcy- coloured 
earth, which, diluted with water, ſetrves 
to make a dark-brown colour, uſuall 
called with us a hair- colour. It ĩs cal 
umber, from ambra, a ſhadow, as ſerving 
chiefly for the ſhading of objects: or, 
rather, from Umbria, a country of Italy, 
whence it uſed to be brought. 


UmMBER, or GRAYLING, in ichthyology. 


See the article GRAYLING, 
UMBILICAL, among anatomiſts, ſome- 
thing relating to the umbilicus, or navel. 
See NAVEL and ABDOMEN.” © 
The umbilical veſſels are an affemblage 
of two arteries, a vein, and the urachus ; 
which all together conftitute what we 
call the funiculus umbilicalis, or navel- 
ſtring. See the article NAVEL. 
The umbilica} arteries ariſe from the 
iliacs, near their diviſion into external 
| and 
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and internal ; and paſs thence, on each UNCLE, in algebra, the numbers prefixeq 


ſide of the bladder, through the nave], to 


the placenta. 4 

The umbilical vein, from innumerable 
capillaries united into one trunk, de- 
ſcends from the placenta to the liver of 
the foetus ; where it is mor diſtributed 
into the porta, and partly into the cava. 
The urachus is only plainly found in 
brutes; though there is no doubt but ĩt 
has place, likewiſe, in mankind. See the 
article URACHUS, &c. 

The ule of theſe veſſels is to maintain a 
continuity and communication between 
the mother and the foetus. Some authors 
will have it, that the foetus receives its 
ſood and increaſe this way, and that it 
grows like a vegetable from the mother 
as the root, of which the umbilical veſ- 
ſels are the ſtem; and the child the head or 
fruit of this plant animal. See Fokr us. 

UMBILICAL POINTS, in mathematics, the 
ſame with foci. 

. UMBILICUS, the NaverL, in anatomy. 
See the article NAVEL. 

UMBONE, a name. uſed by ſome for the 
ſty le or piſtil of a flower. See the articles 
FLOWER and PIs TIL. 

UMBRA, or SHadow. See SHaDOw. 

UMBRA, in ichthyology, the ſciæna, with 
the upper jaw longeſt, and the under one 
bearded. See the article Sci NA. 

This is a large fiſh, being frequently five 


feet in length, and its weight ſixty pounds: 


the ground colour is a duſky olive, with 
a bluiſh tinge, and variegated all over 
with a tinge of other colours: the teeth 
are {mall and ſlender, and there are a 
great many of them in the fauces, beſides 
thoſe in the jaws. | 
UMBRE, or UMBER, among painters. See 
the article UMBER. 
'UMBRINO, in ichthyology, the blackiſh 
variegated ſciæna, with the belly-fins 
. black. See the article Sci NA. 
UMBRIATICA, a town of the hither 
Calabria, in the kingdom of Naples: eaſt 
long. 17? 35', north lat. 39% 15. 
UMPIRE, a third perſon choſen to decide 
a controverly left to arbitration. - See the 
article ARBITRATSON. 
UNCASING, among ſportſmen, ſignifies 
the cutting up, or fleaing of a fox. See 
the article HUNTING. 
-UNCIA, in general, a latin term denoting 
the twelfth part of any thing; particu- 


larly the twelfth part of a pound, called 


in engliſh an ounce ; or the twelfth part 
of a foot, called an inch. See the articles 
_ ,MEgaSURE and WEIGUT, 


before the letters of the members of an 
power produced from a binomial, reſidu- 
al, or multinomial root, Thus, in the 
fourth power of à + b, viz. 21444354 
6a*b*+4ab3 +64, the unciz are 4, 
6, 4; being the ſame with what others 
call co-efficients. See BiNOMINAL, Ix. 
VOLUTION, and CO-EFFICIENT. 
UNCIAL, ancialis, an epithet which an- 
tiquaries give to certain large ſized letter 
or characters, antiently uſed in inſcrip. 
tions and epitaphs. The word is form- 
ed from the latin wncia, the twelfth part 
of any thing, and which in geometrical 
meaſure ſignified the twelfth part of a 
foot, wiz. an inch, which was ſuppoſed 


to be the thickneſs of the ſtem of one of 
thoſe letters. 


UNCORE, or Unques prift, flill ready, in 


law, a plea for the defendant, being ſued 
for a debt due on a bond, Sc. at a da 
paſt, to ſave the forfeiture of his bond, 
Sc. by affirming that he tendered the 
debt at the time and place, and that there 
was none to receive it, and that he is yet 
alſo ready to pay the ſame. See the ar- 
ticle TENDER.' . 

UNCTION, unctio, the act of anointing 
or rubbing with oil, or other fatty matter, 
The cure of divers wounds, ulcers, Sc. 
greatly depend upon repeated unctions 
with oil, unguents, cerats, &c. For the 
mercurial unction applied to bring on a 

ſalivation, ſee the article SALIVATION. 

UNCTION, in matters of religion, is uſed 
for the character conferred on ſacred 
things, by anointing them with oil. 
Unttions were very frequent among the 
Hebrews. They anointed both their 
kings and high-prieſts at the ceremony of 
theix inauguration. They alſo anointed 
the Bered veſſels of the tabernacle and 
temple, to ſanctify and conſecrate them 
to the ſervice of God. The unction of 
kings is ſuppoſed to be a ceremony in- 
troduced very late among the chriſtian 
princes. It is ſaid, that none of the em- 
perors were ever anointed before Juſti- 
nian, or Juſtin. The emperors of Ger- 
many took the practice from thofe of the } 
eaſtern empire: king Pepin of France 
was the firſt who received the undtion. 
In the antient chriſtian church, unction 
always accompanied the ceremonies of 
baptiſm and confirmation. Extreme unc- 
tion, or the anointing perſons in the ar- 
ticle of death, was allo praCtiſed by the 
antient chriſtians, -in compliance with 
the preeept of St, James, chap. v. 4 
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_ ND 
and 16 verſes ; and this extreme unction 
the romiſh church has advanced to the 
dignity of a ſacrament. It is admini- 
ſtered to none but ſuch as are afflicted 
with ſome mortal diſeaſe, or are in a 
decrepit age. It is refuſed to impeni- 


tent perſons, as alſo to criminals. The 


parts to be anointed are the eyes, the 
ears, the noſtrils, the mouth, the hands, 
the feet, and the reins. The laity are 
anointed in the palms of the hands, but 
prieſts on the back of it; becauſe the 
palms of their hands have been already 
conſecrated by ordination. 
above-mentioned, are anointed in the 
form of a croſs. The prieſt begins 
anointing the ſick perſon's eyes, ſaying, 
« May God by his holy anointing, par- 
don you the ſins you have committed by 
the eyes. In like- manner he proceeds 
to the other parts, varying the words 
according to the parts he anoints. 


UNCU TH, anlnccun, is uſed, in the an- 


tient Saxon laws, for him that comes to 
an inn gueſt-wiſe, and lies there but one 
night, in which caſe his hoſt is not 
bound to anſwer for any offence he com- 
mitted, whereof he was guiltleſs himſelf. 
See the article Hog ENHINE. 


 UNDECAGON, is a regular polygon, of 


eleven ſides. See POLYGON. 


E UNDECEMVIR, a magiſtrate among the 


antient Athenians, who had ten other 
collegues or aſſociates joined with him 
in the ſame commiſſion. The function 


of the undecemviri at Athens, were much 


the ſame as thoſe of the prevots de mare- 
chauſſe in France: they took care of the 
apprehending of criminals, fecured them 
in the hands of juſtice, and when they 
were condemned, took them again into 
cuſtody, that the ſentence might be exe - 
cuted on them. They were choten by 
the tribes, each tribe naming its own; 
and as the number of tribes aſter Calli- 
ſthenes was bat ten, which made ten 
members, a ſcribe or notary was added, 
which made the number eleven, whence 
their name &@ dd, or undecemviri, as 


Cornelius Nepos calls them in the lite of 
Phosion. eſs | 


8 UNDE, Uv, or Uxpx. See Wavy. 
EE UNDER the ſea, in the ſea-language. A 


ſhip is ſaid to be ſo when ſhe lies fil}, 
or waits for ſomne other ſhips, with her 
helm laſbed, or tied up a- lee. 


drs curRENTS, currents diſtin& from 


the upper or apparent currents of the ſeas, 
Some naturaliſts conclude that there are 


in divers places under currents which fet 
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the Helleſpont, and thence into the Ar- 


The parts 


göble. 


hence its denomination active. 


UND 

or drive a contrary way from the upper 
current, whence they ſolve the remarkable 
phænomena of the ſea's ſetting ſtrongly 
through the Straghts into the Mediter- 
ranean, with a conſtant current twenty 
leagues broad; as alfo, that running from 
the Euxine through the Boſphorus into 


chipelago : they conjecture, that there is 
an under current whereby as great a 
quantity of water is carried out as comes 
in, To confirm this, it is obſerved, that 
between the north and ſouth foreland, it 
is either high or low water upon the ſhore 
three hours before it is ſo off at ſea; a 
certain ſign, that though the tide of flood 
runs alott, yet the tide of ebb runs under 
foot, or cloſe by the ground, Yet Dr. 
Halley ſolves the currents ſetting in at 


the Streights without overflowing the 


banks, from the great evaporation, with- 


out ſuppoſing any under current. See the 
article SEA. | 


UNDeR chamberlain of the exchequer, an 


officer that clears the tallies written by 
the clerk of the tallies, and reads the ſame, 
in order that the clerk of the pell and the 
comptrollers thereof may ſee their entries 
to be true: he likewiſe makes all ſearches 
for records in the treaſury, and has the 


cuſtody of domeſday book. See the article 
EXCHEQUER. 


 UNDER-SAERIFF, c. See SHERIFF, &c. 
UNDER zreaſurer of England, was an offi- 


cer {aid to be firſt created by king Henry 
VII. whole duty was to cheſt up the 


king's treaſure at the end of every term, 


to note the content of the money in each 
cheſt, and ſee it carried to the king's trea- 


ſury for the eaſe of the lord treaſurer, 
UNDERMINING. See SAPPING. | 
UNDERSTANDING, intelledtus, is de- 


fined by the peripatetics to be a faculty 
of the reaſonable ſoul, converſant about 
intelligible things, conſidered as intelli- 
They alſo make it twofold, viz. 
active and paſſive. Active underſtand- 
ing, they bold that faculty of the ſoul 
by which the ſpecies and images of in- 
telligible things are framed, on occaſion 
of the preſence of phantaſms or appearan⸗ 
ces thereof. Fer maintaining the intellect 
to be material, they hold it impoſſible it 
ſhould be diſpoſed to think by any diſ- 
proportionable phantaſms of mere body, 
and therefore that it is obliged to frame 
other proportionate ſpecies of itſelf, and 
Paſſive 
underſtanding, is that which receiving 
the ſpecies tramed by the active under. 

ſtanding, 


UND. 
. ſtanding, breaks forth into actual know- 
lech See the article KNOWLEDGE. 
Phe moderns. ſet aſide the peripatetic no- 
tion of an actiye underſtanding. The 
©  cartefians define the underſtanding to be 
that faculty whereby the mind conver- 
ing with, and, as it were, intent on itſelf, 
evidently knows what is true in any thing 
not exceeding its capacity. The corpul- 
cular philoſophers define the underſtand- 
ing to be a faculty expreſſive of things 
- which ſtrike on the external ſenſes, either 
by their ĩmages or their effects, and ſo enter 
the mind. Their great doctrine is, nihil 
e in intellatu quod non prius fuerit in 
ſenſ ; and to this doctrine, Mr. Locke, 
and moſt of the lateſt engliſh philoſophers, 
ſubſeribe. See the article IDEA. 
Between the carteſians and corpuſcula- 
rians there is this farther difference, that 
the latter make the judgment to belong 
to the underſtanding, but the former to 
the will. Ur- 8 
approved opinion of the corpuſcularians, 
— 2 has two offices, viz. 
perception and judgment; according to 
the carteſians, it has only one, vi. per- 
ception. See the articles PERCEPTION, 
- JUPGMENT, and WILL. 
UNDERSTANDING is alſo uſed for the act, 
-exercife, or exertion, of this faculty, or the 
action whereby the mind knows things, 
or repreſents them in idea to- itſelf. 


4 
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Hence, according to the moſt 


UNDRRTARERS, were antiently ſuch- 


ons as were employed by the king's 
—— * added con chin | deputies. 
At pręſent the name is chiefly uſed for up- 
holders, or perſons who furniſh out fu- 
nerals, and alfo for ſuch as undertake 
any great work. 


UNDERWALD, a canton of Switzerland, 


bounded by Switz and Lucern on the north, 


by Uri on the eaſt; and by another part of 


Lucern on the weſt; being about twenty- 

- five miles long, and as many broad, 
UNDER WOOD; /ub-boſcas, is coppice, or 
any wood that is not accounted timber. 

See CorPIcBand DiMBER, 

In the cutting the underwood of coppices, 


hen the ſtubbles are great, they ſhould 


be ſtubbed up; for they only take up a. 


great deal of room, and ſend up few 
i ts, their cracks and holes letting in 
water, and uſually half killing them. 
Fhe taking up theſe ſhould be performed 
in winter, 5 the ſpaces they leave will 
be occupied by young trees: if not, a 
long branch of lome neighbouring tree 
may be laid down, which will ſoon ſend 
vp a ſufficient ſupply of ſuckers for the 
11 1 : | | 


UN 6G 
place. In felling the underwood, it ;; 
always propertoleave young trees enough, 


the worſt of which may be taken down 
the next fall, eſpecially if any of then 
grow near a great tree that will be fit to 
becauſe they may 


tell the next ſeaſon, 
be ſpoiled by its fall. | 

UNDULATION, in phyſics, a kind of 
tremulous motion or vibration obleryable 
in a liquid, whereby it alternately riſes 
and falls like the waves of the ſea. See 
the article Wave. de” 

This undulatory motion, if the liquid he 
ſmooth and at reſt, is propagated in con- 
"centric circles, as moſt people have ob- 
ſerved upon throwing a ftone, or other 
matter, upon the ſurface of a ſtagnant 
water, or even upon touching the ſur- 
face of the water lightly with the finger, 

or the like. The reaſon of theſe circu- 
lar undulations is, that by touching the 

ſurface with your finger, there is pro- 
- duced a deprefſion of the water in the 
place of contact. By this depreſſion, the 


ſubjacent parts are moved ſucceſſively out 


of their place, and the other adjacent 
parts thruſt upwards, which lying ſuc- 
ceſſively on the deſcending liquid, Follow 
it; and thus the parts of the liquid are 
alternately raiſed and depreſſed, and that | 
circularly. When a ſtone is thrown in- 
to the liquid, the reciprocal vibrations 
are more conſpicuous : have the water, in 
the place of immerſion, riſing higher by 
"means of the impulſe, or rebound, till i | 
comes to fall again, gives an impulte to 
the adjoining liquid, by which means 
that is likewiſe raiſed about the place of | 
the ſtone as about a center, and form; 
the firſt undulous circle; this falling 
again, gives another impulſe to the fluid 
nePro? 
riſes Itkewiſe in a circle; and thus ſuc- 
ceſſively greater and 
produced. See the article IMpULsE, *Þ 
Undulatory motion is likewiſe applied to | 
a motion in the air, whereby its parts ar 
agitated after the like manner as wave 
in the fea ; as is ſuppoſed to be the cal 
when the ſtring of a muſical inſtrument | 
is ſtruck, This undulatory motion d 
the air is ſuppoſed the matter or cauſe of 
ſound. See the article SounD. f 
UNGELD, in our antient cuſtoms, a per 
fon out of the protection of the law : { 
that if he were murdered, no geld or fine 
was to be paid, in the way of compen- | 
ſation, by him that Kyled him. | 


UNGHWAR, a city of upper Hungary, T 


lituated near the foot of the Carpathian 
| mountains: 


to it, farther from the center, which 
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 UNGUENT, or O1NTMENT, unguentum, 


in medicine and (ſurgery, a topical re- 


medy or compoſition, chiefly uſed ig the 


dreſſing of wounds and ulcers. See the 
articles WOUND and ULCER. | 

Unguents are divided into ſimple and 
compound, though it ſo happens that 
ſome of the former are conſiderably com- 
pounded; and amongſt the latter there 
are ſome ſimple unguents, and others 
very little compounded. Unguents, li- 
niments, and cerates, are external forms 
applied on divers parts of the body, both 
to cure, to eaſe, and to relieve them. 
Theſe only differ from each other in their 
conſiſtence; with regard to which, un- 
guents hold the medium, being ſtiffer 
than liniments, but ſofter than cerates. 
Oils are the baſes of all the three, to 
which are added wax axungia, and le- 


veral parts of plants, animals, and mi- 


nerals, both on account of the virtues 
they furniſh, and to give a conſiſtence to 
the oils, and to keep them longer on the 
part, that they may have more time to 


aft. See CERATE and LINIMENT. 
Any of the officinal plaiters, diluted with 


ſo much oil as will reduce it to the thick - 
nels of ſtiff honey, forms an eintment ; 


by further increaſing the oil it becomes a 


liniment. See PLASTER. 
There are ſome conſiderable compoſitions 
of this form in the intention of emolli- 


| ents: and amongſt the compound un- 


guents there are ſome which take in a 
number of very warm aromatic ingredi- 
ents, and ſeem deſigned for paralytic in- 
firmities, and caſes that require briſk 
attenuating applications. Art the head 
of the emollient unguents, is the unguen- 
tum dialthææ; and among the attenu- 
ating ones, the moſt in eſteem is the 
unguentum martiatum and nervinum. 
There are ointments alſo within the in- 
tention of ſtrengtheners; and the next in 


tention of any conſequence for which we 


are provided by this form, and which 
feems as ſuitable to it as any, is againſt 
cutaneous foulneſſes, as the itch, and 
ſuch like diſtempers; and this ſeems to 
be the reaſon that there is ſuch a choice 
of them now given. But though moſt 
of theſe have the reputation of great an- 
tiquity, and bold their places in abun- 
dance of officinal diſpenſatories down to 
the preſent, yet they are (o uncleanly in 
ule, that they are almoſt altogether fallen 


into neglect, unleſs in ſome of dur hojpi- | 
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tals ; thoſe which contain ury bein 
much more neat and — > the 
ſame purpoſe. Some other things of this 


diviſion are little elſe than oils Sc! 


into oinments, by the exchange of oil tor 


| lard. Pomatums are allo ranked among 
the number of ungents. See the article 


UNGUIS, a latin term, ſignifying a nail 


of the hand or foot, See NAIL, 


Uncvuis, PANNUs, or PTERYGIUM, in 


medicine and ſurgery, a preternatural 
membrane formed. upon the coats of the 


eye, ſo as to extend itſelf over the cor- 


nea and pupil, andobſtrutt the ſight, 

An unguis of the eye happens when the 
blood-veflels of the tendinous tunic in 
the corners of the eyes are turgid with 
blood, through an obſtruction or inflam - 
mation. When this diſtemper encreaſes, 
there is a ſort of carnous web which co- 
vers the eye in whole or in part, inſo- 
much that the eyes are offended with the 
light, and look red ſometimes: the web 
is thin and white, ſometimes thicker and 
more fleſhy, rough, obſcure and painful; 
nay, ſometimes it becomes cancerous, 
which is incurable, and ought not to be 
touched. In the cure, this preternatural 
coat is to be removed or taken off by ab- 
ſtergent and gently corroding medicines, 
or by the hand of a ſurgeon. The me- 
dicines in uſe are ſugar- candy, honey, 
white - wine, bone of the cuttle-fiſn, 
burnt hartſhorn, and calcined egg-ſhglls ; 
as alſo water of eye-bright, the great ce- 
landine, and the fennel, in which ecocus 
metalorum may be infuſed : particularly 
the gall of pike diſſolved in a proper wa- 
ter; that is, two ounces to one of the 


2 Some recommend a water di- 
il 


led from the dung of young geele in 


April. If the diforder be obſtinate, the 


Juice of the greater celandine oo be uſed 
diluted in fennel-water. The — 
collyrium is proper: Take of prepared 
lapis hæmatitis, half a ſcruple; of white- 


vitriol, twenty five grains; of myrrh 
and ſaffron, each five gra ns; of white= 


ſugar candied, one ſeruple. Reduce this 
mixture to a powder, and then mix it 
with equal parts of the waters of roles, 
eye- bright, and fennel, and apply it to 


the eye with a feather, taking care not to 


injure the pupil. If theſe methods are 
inlufficient for deſtroying the pellicle, it 
mult then be extirpated; in order to 
which, the patient being in a proper 
potture, the ſurgeon takes the {mall 
hook (plate CCXCVL.. fig. 2. n? 1.) 

19 C „ 
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and endeavours to paſs its 
the thickeſt end looſeſt part 


int under 
the pellicle; 


and endeavours, by this means, to ele- 


vate it a little. In the next place he 
takes the needle 2 (ibid. n* 2.) armed 
With a thread, and paſling it under the 
pellicle, ties it with a double knot; and 
then faſtening the two ends in a loop, 
(ibid. n“ 3.) he thereby attempts to 
make a gentle elevation. This done, 
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or four concentric circles, or oval lines: 


UNI 


with the unguis odoratus of the antients, 
though nearly allied to it. The true un- 
guis odoratus of the antients, is a thin, 
flat, teitaceous ſubſtance, of an oblong 
or oval figure, rounded at both ends, 
and marked on the ſurface with three 


its colour is a duſky-brown with ſome 
admixture of the orange, ſometimes of a 
purpliſh tinge : its uſual fize is that of a 


— — - —— 


he endeavours to ſeparate the upper and 
lower margin of the membrane with a 
lancet, that he may aſterwards cut off 
the reſt immediately in a ſtraight line near 
the laerymal caruncle, by a pair of ſmall 
and ſtraight ſciffars ; he then draws back 
the thread and membrane towards the 
cornea'; and if it adheres any where to 
the eye, frees it by degrees with a 


full grown nail of a man's thumb, and 
its thickneſs about the ſame with that of 
the nail : it is tough, flexile, and elaſtic; 
and has no peculiar ſmell or taſte, Be- 
tides this genuine unguis odoratus, they 
had another ſmaller kind : both are the 
opercula of ſhells of the murex kind, fre- 
quent in the Red-ſea. The blatta by- 
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\Fealpel or ſeiſſars; in doing which he 
muſt take care not to injure the cornea, 
and obſerve that no part of the membrane 
be left adhering to the eye, though it is 
better to have ſome part of the unguis ad- 
hering to the cornea, when the ſepara- 
tion is difficult, than to wound the cor- 
nea and leave ſcars in it; becauſe any 
ſmall portion of the membrane left behind 
may be taken off afterwards by heating 
the eye with gentle eſcharotics. | 

UnGv1s, in anatomy, is applied to two 
bones of the noſe, being as thin as ſcales, 

and reſembling the nail; whence their 
name. The ungues are the ſmalleſt 
bones in the upper jaw, and are fituated 
near the great canthus of the eyes. Some 
authors call them oſſa lacrymalia; others, 
orbitaria-ofſa. They are contiguous to 
four other bones, wiz. the coronal; that 

of the noſe; th 
part of the ethmoides which forms the 
orbit. 

UNnGu1s, among botaniſts, the narrow 
part where the petals are inſerted when 
ſeveral go to make up the flower, as the 

broader part towards the end is called 
bratea, 4 

UNnGuis ODORATUS, the NAIL LIKE 
SWEET SHELL, in phaimacy, a medi- 
cine famous among the antients; but has, 
for a long time, been out of credit : and 
the conſequence of the negle& that has 
been ſhewn it is the loſing its real hiſtory, 
and the miſtaking different ſubſtances of 
the ſame origin and. nature, though the 
produce of different animals, for it. We 
call what we ſuppoſe to be the unguis 
odoratus of the antients, blatta byzantia; 
the truth is, however, that our blatta 


Þyzantia, or ſwpet-hoot, is not the lame 


* 
* 


UNGULA, in geometry, the ſection of a 


UNGULA, in natural hiſtory, the claw or 


UNICORN, Ae , an animal, famous 


e maxillary ; and that 


zantia is alſo the operculum or cover of 
a murex, as well as the unguis odoratus ; 
but it belongs to a different ſpecies of 
that genus: there are alſo two kinds of 
the blatta byzantia, which are naturally 
without ſmell and taſte. 


cylinder cut off by a plane paſſing ob- 
liquely through the plane of the bale and 
part of the cylindric ſurſace. 


hoof of a quadruped. See HooFx. 


among the antients, but looked on by 
the moderns as fabulous, denominated 
from its diſtinguiſhing charaQeriſtic of 
having one horn only, which is repre- 
ſented as five palms long, and growin 
in the middle of the ſorehead. It is allo 
ſaid to be about the ſize of an horſe : its 
hair ſhort, and of a darkiſh brown co- 
lour, very timorous, and therefore keep- 
ing 4h") in the woods, Some wall 
have it an amphibious animal, and its 
horn maxeable at pleaſure. Others make 
all its ſtrength to conſiſt in its horn; and 
add, that when purſued by the hunters, 
it precipitates itſelf from the top of the 
higheſt rocks, and pitches upon its horn, 
which ſuſtains the whole effort of its fall, 
ſo that it receives no damage thereby, It 
is added, that it is wonderfully fond of 
chaſte perſons ; and therefore, in order 
to take it, a virgin is placed in its way, 
whom, when the unicorn ſpies, he lies 
down by her, lays his head in her lap, 
and falls aſleep ; upon which, the virgin 
making a ſignal, the hunters come in 
and take the beaſt; which could never 
be caught by any other means, becauls. 
4 would either caſt itſelf from a rock or 
& 1 | IN 


* 


The unicorn is one of the ſupporters 
of the britiſh arms. Tt is repreſent- 
ed by heralds paſſant, and ſometimes 
rampant. When in this laſt action, 


as in the britiſh arms, it is properly 


ſaid to be ſaillant. Argent, an unicorn 
ſejant ſable, armed and unguled, or, 
borne by the name of harding. 
UNn1coRN-FISH, in ichthyology, a ſpecies 
of the monodon, or narwal, an ex- 
tremely ſingular fiſh; the length of a full- 
rown one being about five and twenty 
eet, but commonly from ſixteen to 
twenty : it has only one tooth, remark- 
ably long, which is fixed in the upper 
jaw, and runs parallel with the length of 
the fiſh, ſo that it has more the appear- 


ance of a horn than a tooth. See the ar- 


ticle NARWaL. | 

The diameter of this fiſh equals, at leaſt, 
half its length, whence it is very unwieldy: 
the head is ſmall, and ſhaped like that of 
a roach : there is no fin on the back; 
and the fiſtule is in the vertex or upper- 
moſt part of the head. The tooth grows 


to ten, or more, feet in length, is about 


the thickneſs of a man's wriſt towards 
the baſe, and thence becomes gradually 
ſmaller all the way to the point. See 
plate CCXCVI. fig. 5. 
UNIFOLIUM, in botany, the ſame with 
convallaria. See CONVALLARIA. 
UNIFORM deyotes a thing to be ſimilar, 


or conſiſtent, either with another thing 


or with itſelf in reſpect of figure, ſtruc- 
ture, propoption, and the like; in which 


ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to difform. See 


the article DIrroau. | 
Thus the uniform flowers of plants are 
ſuch as are of the ſame figure all around, 
having their fore and back parts, as alſo 
their right and left parts, exactly alike. 
For uniform motion, Sc. ſee Moriox 
and EQUABLE. 

UNIFORMITY, a ſimiltiude, or reſem- 
blance, between the parts of a whole: 
ſuch.is that we meet with in figures of 
many ſides, and angles reſpettively equal, 
and anſwerable to each other. 


This term is particularly applied to one 


and the ſame form of public prayers and 
adminiſtration of ſacraments, and other 
rites, c. of the church of England, 
preſcribed by the famous ſtat. x Eliz. 
d 14 Car. II. called the act of uni- 
Amity. © 44 od 
UNIOLA, in botany, a genus of the kri- 
andria- digynia claſs of plants, the corolla 
whereof conſiſts of a bivalve glume : the 
valves are of a lanceolato · compreſſed 
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figure, like thoſe of che cup: the inner 

valve appears ſomewhat higher than the 
outer one: the corolla performs the office 
of a pericarpium, incloſing the ſeed, 
which ſingle, and of ar'ovated oblong 


figure. | 
UNION, a junction, coalition, or aſſem- 
blage of two or more different things in 
one. * 3, 600). 1 
UN10N, among painters, expreſſes a ſym- 
metry and agreenfent' between the ſe- 
veral parts of a painting, when, e. gr. 
there is a great deal of relation and en- 
nection between them, both as to the 
figuring and colouring; ſo that they ap- 
parently conſpire to form one thing. 
Union, in architecture, may denote 2 
harmony between the colours in the ma- 
_ terials of a building. > oo 
UN1oN, in an eccletiaſtical ſenſe, denotes 
a combining or conſolidating of two 
churches into one. There are two kinds 
of this union, as when one church is made 
ſubject to another, and one parſon is 
made rector of both; and where a con- 
ventual church is made a cathedral. In 
caſe two churches were ſo ſmall as that 
the tithes did not make a competent pro- 
viſion for each of the parſons, they might 
be united at common law before any act 
of parliament was made for that purpoſe. 
By ſtatute there may be an union of two 
churches where they lie not above a mile 
diſtant from each other, and Where the 
value of the one exceeds not ſix pounds 
a year in the king's books of firſt fruits; 
which is done by the conſent of the bi- 
ſhop, the patron, and incumbent. Alſo, 
in cities or corporate towns, it is or- 
dained, that the biſhop, the patron, and 
the mayors, or chief magiſtrates of *the 
place, &c. may men | 
therein: yet, when the> income of the 
church is above one hundred pounds 
fer annum, there the major part of the 
pariſhioners are to agree to the ſame ; and 
after the union, the patrons of thoſe 
_ churches ſhall preſent by turns, &c. but 
notwithſtanding each of the pariſhes con- 
tinue diſtin& as to rates, charges, &c. 
Union, or the Union, by way of emi- 
nence, is more particularly uſed to ex- 
preſs the ac N the two ſeparate 
kingdoms of England and Scotland were 


incorporated into one, under the title of 
the kingdom of Great-Britain. This 
happy union, in vain attempred by ki 
James I. was at Tength effected inthe 
year 1707, by the general conſent" of the 
queen and the eſtates of each realm. The 
ig Ca chief 
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to kingdom ſhall be united into one 
 , kingdom; by the yame of Great · Britain: 
that they, in conſequence thereof, be re- 
1 by one parliament, of which 
; _ peers and forty-five commoners 
te to be elected n and have 
- the ſame privileges with thoſe of Eng- 
land: that the ſubjects of either nation 
. fall have equal freedom of trade, and 
de liable to the ſame cuſtoms, and the 
like laws for public government, Cc. 
The kirk, or church of Scotland, is con- 
: firmed; and the courts of juſtice are to 
remain the ſame as they were before the _ 
unjon, yet ſubject to regulation, @c. 
A court of exchequer is alſo erected in 
Scotland, to be a court of record, reve- 
nue, and judicature, for. ever; and 
: barons. of the ſaid court are appointed, 
who ſhall be the judges there, &c. See 
PEER, PARLIAMENT, Go. | 
UNISON, -- in muſic, the effect of two 
- ſounds which are equal in degree of tune, 
or in point of gravity and acuteneſs. See 
the article TUxx. | 
- , Uniſon may be defined a conſonance of 
two ſounds produced by two ſtrings, or 
ether bodies, of the ſame matter, length, 
- thickneſs,. tenſion, Sc. he ſtruck, 
and at the ſame time: fo that they yield 
the ſame tone or ſound. See the article 
-. SOUND. _ | 
Uniſon is the firſt and greateſt of con- 
cords, and the foundation of all the reſt, 
according to Ariſtoxenus and moſt of 
. . the antients ; yet ſome deny it to be any 
concord at all, maintaining it to be only 
that in ſwunds which unity is in numbers. 
Others refrain the word concord to in- 
tervals, and make it include a difference 
of tune; but this is precarious : for as 
. the word concord ſignifies an agreement 
of ſounds, it is certainly applicable to 
uniſons of the firſt degree. : 
But though uniſonance, or an equality 
of tune, makes the moſt perſect agree- 
- ment of ſound, it is not true, that the 
neaxer any two ſounds come to an equa- 
lity of tune, they are the more agreeable. 
The mind is delighted with variety; and 
tze reaſon of the agreeableneſs or diſa- 
greeableneſs of two ſounds muſt be 


Jt aſcribed to ſome other cauſe than the qua- 


lity or inequality of the number of their 
©, "vibrations. It is a famed phznomenon 
in muſic, that an intenſe ſound being 
_ +. raikd, either with the voice or lonorous 
+ * body, anothcr ſonoreus body near it, 
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and the fifth, | 


whoſe tune is either uniſon or oftave to 
that ſound, will ſound its proper note, 
uniſon or octave, to the given note. The 


experiment is eaſily tried by the ſtrings 


of two inſtruments, or by a voice and 


| harpſichord ; or a bell, or even a drink- 


= 3, naw 
This our philoſophers account for thus ; 
one ſtring being ſtruck, and the air put 


in motion thereby, every other firing, 


within the reach of that motion, will re- 
. ceive ſome impreſſion therefrom : but 


each ſtring can only move with a deter- 
minate velocity of recourſes or vibrations; 
and all unifons proceed from equal or 


equidiurnal vibrations; and other con- 


cords, from other proportions. The 


uniſon ſtring then, keeping equal pace 
with the ſounding er as having the 


ſame meaſure of vibrations, muſt have 
its motion continued, and ſtill improved, 


till its motion become ſenſible, and it 


gives a diltint ſound. Other concord- 
ing ſtrings have their motion propagated 
in different degrees, according to the 
frequency of the coincidence of their 


vibrations, with thoſe of the ſounded 


ſtring ; the oRave, therefore, moſt ſen- 


fibly : then in the fifth; after which the 


croſſing of the motions prevents any 
effect. 8 * 

This they illuſtrate by the pendulum, 
which, being ſet a moving, the motion 


may be continued, and ſtill improved, 


and augmented, by making frequent, 
light, coincident impulſes; as blowing 
on ĩt when the vibration is juſt finiſhed ; 
but if it be touched by any croſs or op- 
poſite motion, and this too frequently, 
the motion will be interrupted and ceaſe 
altogether. So of two uniſon- ſtrings, if 
the one beSarcibly ſtruck, it communi- 
cates motion by the air to the other: and 
being equidiurnal in their vibrations, 
that is, finiſhing them preciſely together, 


the motion of the other will be improved 


and ſheightened by the frequent impulſes 
received ſrom the vibrations of the firſt; 
becauſe given preciſely, when that other 
has finiſhed its vibration and is ready to 
return : but if the vibration of the chords 
be unequal in duration, there will be a 
croſſing of motions leſs or more, accord- 
ing to the proportion of the inequality; 
by which the. motion of the untouched 


- ſtring will he ſo checked as never to be 


ſenſible. And this, we find, is the caſe 
in all confonances, exceptunilon, oftave, 


Tok : 8 UNIT, 


_ _ epiſodes. 


„ 
UNIT, UniTE, or UNITY, in arithme- 
tic, the number one, or one ſingle indi- 
yidual part of diſcrete quantity. See the 
article NUMBER. | | 
UNITED NETHERLANDS conſiſt of the 
provinces of Holland, Zealand, Frieſ- 
and, Groningen, Overyſſel, Gelder. 
land, with Zutphen and Utrecht; theſe 
are bounded by the German ſea. on the 
north and weft ; by the circle of Weſt- 
phalia on the eaſt, and by Flanders, Bra- 
| bant, and the dutchy of Cleves on the 
ſouth ; lying between 30 20' and 7? 3c! 


_ eaſt longitude, and between 51? 35 and 


52% 40 north latitude 3 being about fifty 
miles long, and as many broad, includ- 
ing the Zuyder-ſea, which takes up a 
conſiderable ſpace within theſe limits. 
See NETHERLANDS, PROVINCES, ZEA- 
LAND, Sc. 

UNITY, in poetry. 


* 


In the drama there are 
three unities to be obſerved, wiz. the unity 
of action, that of time, and that of place. In 
the epic poem, the great, and almoſt only, 
unity, is that of the action. Some regard, 
indeed, ought to be had to that of time; 
that of place there is no room for. The 


unity of character is not reckoned among 


the unities. See Eric, Cc. 


The unity of the dramatic action conſiſts 


of the unity of the intrigue in comedy, and 


that of the danger in tragedy ; and this 


not only in the plan of the fable, but al- 
ſo in the fable extended' and filled with 
See COMEDY, Go. 
The epiſodes are to be worked in without 
corrupting the unity, or forming a dou- 
ble action; and the ſeveral members are 
to be lo connected together, as to be con- 
ſtent with that continuity of action ſo 
neceſſary to the body, and which Horace 
reſcribes, when he ſays, 
Sit quodvis ſimplex duntaxat & unum. 
See the article EFI es. 
The unity of the epic action, Mr. Dacier 


- obſerves, does not conſiſt in the unity of 


the hero, or in the unity of his charac- 
ter and manners, though theſe be circum - 
ſtances neceſſary thereto. The unity of 
action requires that there be but one 
de incidents or dependencies, SeeACTION, 
F. Boſſu aſſigns three things requiſite 
thereto ;. the Fa 


rincipal action, of which all the reſt are to 


; v1 ; cit, that no epifode be uſed 
but what is fetched from the plan aud 
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UNI. 
pear a whale action, hut te let 


A each. be 
always ſeen in its. quality. of member of 


the body, and an unfiniſhed. part. 


UNITY of pe 


UNIVERSAL, ſomething that 


: wen, in Jaw | nifies. 4 ; t 
ſſeſſion of two rights, by everg] titles, 
At is COIRAPIOR 


do many things; or it Is one thing be- 


longing to many, or all things. 
In logic, univerſal is either complex or 
incomplex. A complex univerſal is ei -· 


ther an univerſal propoſition, as every 


whole is greater than its part ; or hat- 


ever raiſes a manifold conception in che 
mind, as the definition ITS 
animal, An incomplex uniyerſal, is what 
produces only one conception in the mind, 
and is a ſimple thing reſpecting many; 
as human nature, which relates to every 


individual wherein it is found. 


UNIVERSALITY, that qualizy which de- 


nominates a thing univerſal, _ See the 
preceding article, | 


UNIVERSE, a collective name, ſi ifyig 
An 


the whole- world, or the a age of 


| heaven and earth, with all things therain, 


See HEAVEN and EARTH. 


As ſpace. is, in its own. n every 


way infinite, it gives us an idea of the in- 


finity of the univerſe, which can there- 
fore be only in part comprehended oy 


us: and that part of the univerſe whi 


we can have any notion of, is that which 
is the ſubject of our ſenſes; and,of this 
the eye preſents us with an idea of a vaſt 
extended proſpect, and the appearance of 


various ſorts of bodies diſſeminated thro- 
the ſame. 78 


The infinite abyſs of ſpace, which the 


Gre ks call v way, the Latins inane, and 


we the univerſe, does undoubtedly com- 


re hend an infinity of ſyſtems of mowing 
dies round one very large central one, 
which the Romans called 65 and we the 
fun, This collection of bodies is there- 
fore properly called the ſolar ſyſtem, and 
ſometimes the mundane ſyſtem, from the 
latin word mundus, the world. Ses the 
article SYSTEM. | ; 


ſyſtems or worlds, as there are w 


That the univerſs contains as wag whe 
t 


call fixed ſtars, ſeems reaſonable to inſer 
from hence, that our ſun, removed to the 


diſtance of a ſtar, would appear juſt as 8 


| Kar does, aud all the hodies moving about 


it, would diſappear entirely. Now the 


»{ oground of the action, and which is 2 

-/-> »8atural member of that body; the ſe- 

-; cond, that the epiſodes and members be 
well connected with each other; the third, 
. is net to Hniſh any epiſode, ſo as it may 


reaſon why they diſappear, is becauſe 

are I "oo too. ſmall my 

ſeen at ſo great a diſtance, withaut an in- 

tenſe 3 75 of light; heteas dheirs js 

the weakeſt that can be, as being firſt 
bor: owed, 


2 borrowed; and then reflected to 
See the article 8 T &. 


* 


UNT 
the eye. 


But the ſun, by reaſon of his immenſe 


bulk and innate light, which is the ſtrong- 
et poſſible, will be viſible at an immenſe 
' diſtance; but the 


greater the diſtance, the 


"Teſs bright it will appear, and of a leſſer 


© every magnitude, may probably be a fun ally taught, theology, medicine, law, 
like our own, informing a ſyſtem of pla- 


magnitude: and therefore every ſtar of 


nets, or moving bodies, each of which 


may be inhabited like our earth, with va- 
- rious kinds of animals, and ſtored with 


vegetable and other ſubſtances. 


e can N ſays Mr. Mac Laurin, 
no bounds of the vaſt expanſe in which 
natural cauſes operate; nor can we fix 


© anyborder or termination of the univerſe ; 


and we are equally at a Joſs to trace 


things to their elements, and to diſcover 
the limits which incloſe the ſubdiviſions 
of matter. The objects, which we com- 


' mionly call great, vaniſn when we con- 
template the vaſt body of the earth: the 


terraqueous globe itſelf is ſoon loſt in the 


ſolar ſyſtem ; being in ſome parts ſeen as 


© planet, or diſtant ſtar; and, in great 


- aſſiſted vine with inſtruments like our 
. teleſcopes. 


part of the ſyſtem unknown, or viſible 


only at rare times to vigilant obſervers, 


he ſun itſelf dwindles into 
a ſtar : ſaturn's vaſt orbit, and the orbits 


of all the comets, croud into a point, 


Other ſuns illuminate other ſyſtems, where 
our ſun's rays are unperceived: but all 


tween the earth and the neareſt fixed ſtars. 


© theſealſo are ſwallowed up in the vaſt ex- 


panſe of the univerſe. Even all the ſy- 
ſtems of the ſtars that ſparkle in the clear- 
eſt ſky, 'muſt poſſeſs a ſmall corner on- 
ly of that ſpace over which ſuch ſy- 

s are diſperſed. And after we have 


" riſen fo high, and left all definite mea- 


© ſures fo far behind us, we find ourſelves 


no nearer to a term or limit; for all this 
is nothing to what may be diſplayed in 


the infinite expanſe, beyond the remoteſt 
ſtars that ever have been diſcovered. 
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In this view of the univerſe, an auguſt 
idea ariſes in the mind, worthy of the in- 


finite and wiſe author of nature, who can 


never be wn 101 to have created ſo many 
glorious orbs, to anſwer ſo trifling a pur- 


©, poſe as the twinkling to mortals by night 


E 


now and then; beſides that the far greateſt 


part of the ſtars are never ſeen by us at 


all, as has been ſhewn under STAR, 
NIVERSITY, univerſitas, a colletive 


up. 


UNI 


<< 


term, applied to an aſſemblage of ſeveral 


colleges, eſtabliſhed in a city, or out town, 
wherein are profeſſors in the ſeveral ſei- 
ences, appointed to teach them to ſtu- 
dents; and where degrees or certificates 


of ſtudy in the divers faculties are taken 
See ART and SCIENCE. 135 


In each univerſity four faculties are uſu 


and the aris and ſciences, See the article 
THEOLOGY, Sc. | 


They are called univerſities, or univerſal 
. ſchools, by reaſon the four faculties are 


ſuppoſed to take in the whole compaſs of 
fudy. See FACULTY. | | 


In the eye of the law, an univerſity is 


held a mere lay body, or community ; 
though, in reality, it be a mixed body, 
compoſed partly of laymen, and partly 
of ecclefiaſtics. See COMMUNITY, Sc. 
Univerſities had their firſt riſe in the XIIth 
and XITIth centuries. Thoſe of Paris 


and Bologna pretend to be the firſt that 


were ſet on foot; but then they were on a 
different footing from the univerſities 


among us. See SEMINAR and SCHOOL. 
Our own univerſities, of Oxford and Cam- 


bridge, ſeem intitled to the greateſt anti- 
quity of any in the world ; and Baliol 
and Merton colleges in Oxford, and St. 
Peter's in Cambridge, all made colleges 
in the XIIIth century, may be ſaid to be 


| * the firſt regular endowments of this kind 
when viewed from numberleſs places be- 


in Europe. 

For though Univerſity college in Cam- 
bridge had been a place for ſtudents ever 
ſince the year $72, yet this, like many 
of the other antient colleges beyond ſea, 
and Leyden to this day, was no proper 


college ; but the ſtudents, without any 


diſtinction of habit, lived in citizens houſes, 


having only meeting places to hear lec- 
tures and diſpute. hard . 


In aſter · times there were houſes built for 


the ſtudents to live in ſociety ; only each 
to be at his on charge, as in the inns 
of courts : theſe, at firſt, were called inns, 
but now halls. At laſt, plentiful reve- 
nues were ſettled on ſeveral of theſe halls, 
to maintain the ſtudents in diet, apparel, 
&c. and theſe were called colleges. See 
OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, and COLLEGE. 
The univerſities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are governed, next under the king, 
by-a chancellor, who is to take care of 
the government of the whole univerſity, 


to maintain the liberties thereof, Sc. 


Undef mim is the high-fteward, whoſe 
office is to aſſiſt the chancellor, and other 
TY | > © officers, 


711 am © << 


UNN 
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vol 


officers, when required, in the execution Una is alſo a river of Boſnia, fornin 


of their offices, and to hear and deter- 


mine capital cauſes, according to the 
laws of the land, and the privileges of 
the univerſity. The next officer is the 
vice-chancellor, who officiates for the 
chancellor in his abſence. There are al- 
ſo two proctors, who aſſiſt in the govern- 
ment of the univerſity, particularly in the 
buſineſs of ſchool-exerciſe, taking up de- 
grees, puniſhing violators of the ſtatutes, 
&c. Add to thele a public orator, keeper 
of records, regiſter, beadles, and verger. 
The univerſities of Scotland are four, 
viz. thoſe of St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh, and Glaſgow, See the ar- 
ticles St. ANDREW'S, ABERDEEN, Sc. 
In Ireland there is only one univerſity, 
wiz. that of Dublin. See DUBLIN. 
UNIVOCAL, in the ſchools, 1s applied to 
two or more names, or terms, that have 
but one ſignification, in oppoſition to equi- 
vocal, which is where one term has two 
or more ſignifications. See EQUIVOCAL. 
Our uniyocal terms are ſuch, whole name 
as well as'nature, is the ſame, in oppo- 
ſition * to .equivocals, whoſe names are 
ferent. | 4 
The antients believed that all perfect ani- 
mals were produced by univocal genera- 
tion; that is, by the ſole union or copu- 
lation of a male and female of the ſame 
ſpecies or denomination.; and that inſets 
were produced by equivocal generation, 
without any ſeed, and merely of the cor- 
ruption of the earth, exhaled, and, as 
it were, impregnated, by the ſun's rays : 
but this doctrine of inſets is now ex- 
ploded. See GENERATION. 
UNLAWFUL, illegal, ſomething pro- 
hibited by, or contrary to, the terms of 
law, either divine or human. See Law. 
UNLAWFUL ASSEMBLY, the meeting of 
three or more perſons together, by force 
to commit ſome unlawful act, as to aſ- 
ſault any perſon, to enter his houſe or 
land, Sc. and thus abiding together, 
whether they attempt the execution or 
not. See the article RIOT. | 
"UNLIMITED, or INDETERMINATE 


the fame, but their natures very dif- 


PROBLEM, is ſuch a one as is capable of 


iufjnite ſolutions. See PROBLEM. 


UNMOOR, a term uſed at ſea: when a 


veſſel which was riding at anchor weighs 
the ſame, or gets it up, in order to fail, 
they ſay ſhe is unmooring. a 

UNNA, a town of Weſtphalia, thirty- 
five miles ſouth of Munſter, ſubjett to 
tue king of Pruſha, 


part of the boundary between Chriſten: 
2 and Turky, and falling into the 
ave, 
UNSEELING, in falconry, is the taking 
away the thread that runs through 2 
hawk's eye-lids, and hinders its ſight. 
VOCABULARY, wocabularium, in gram- 
mar, denotes the collection of the words 
of a language, with their ſignifications, 
l called a dictionary, lexicon, or 
nomenclature. See DICTIONARY, &c. 
A. vocabulary is properly a leſſer kind of 
dictionary, which does not enter ſo mi- 
nutely into the origins and different ac- 
ceptations of words. See WoRD. 
VOCAL, ſomething that relates to the 
voice or ſpeech : thus vocal muſic is that 
let to words, eſpecially yerſes, and to be 
performed by the voice, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to inſtrumental muſic, compoſed on- 
ly tor inſtruments, without ſinging. See 
he articles VOICE, VERSE, @c. 
VOCATIVE, in grammar, the fifth ſtate 
or caſe of nouns. See the articles Noun. 
and Cas E. | 
When we name the perſon we are ſpeak- 
ing to, or addreſs ourſelves to the thing 
we are ſpeaking of, ag if it were a per- 
ſon, the noun, or name, requires a new 
relation, which the Latins and Greeks 
expreſs by a new termination, called the 
vocative; as from dominus, a lord, is 
formed the vocative domine, o lord. 
In engliſh, and moſt of the modern lan- 
guages, the vocative is expreſſed in nouns 
that have an article in the nominative, by 
omitting that article; as, the Lord is 
hope ; Lord, thou art my hope : though, 
on many occaſions, we uſe an interſec- 
tion. : : 
VOGHERA, a town of the dutchy of Mi- 


lan, in Italy, fifteen miles ſouth-weſt of 
Pavia, 358 


VOICE, vox, a found produced in the 


throat and mouth of an animal, by an 
apparatus of inſtruments for that pur- 
pole, See the article SOUND, 

Voices are either articulate or inarticu · 
late. Articulate voices are thoſe where - 
of ſeveral conſpire together to form ſome 
aſſemblage or little ſyſtem of ſounds ; 
ſuch are the voices expreſſing the letters 
of an alphabet, numbers of which joined 
together, form words. Inarticulate 


voices are ſuch as are not organized, or 
aſſembled into worgs ; ſuch 1s the bark- 
ing of dogs, the braying of aſſes, the 
| hiſſing of ſerpents, the ſinging of birds, 


The 


Pc, 


v 81 


a2 the varfeties thereof o ſerved in 
ſpeech, muſic, Sc. makes a very curious 
article of inquiry; and the apparatus and 
vrganiſm of the parts adminiltring there- 
ko, is ſomething exceedingly ſurpriſing. 
Thoſe parts are the trachea or 9% & 
Pipe, through which the air paſſes and 
J Yepaſſes into the lungs ; the larynx, which 
+ a ſhort cylindric canal at the head of 
the trachea ; and the glottis, which is a 
' Hittle oval cleft or chink left between two 
ſemicireular membranes ſtretched hori- 
Tontally withinſide the larynx ; which 
"membranes, though capable of joining 
_ > Cloſe together, do generally leave an in- 
terval, either greater or fes, between 
them, called the glottis. A particular 
. defeription of each part may be ſeen un- 
daer the articles TRACHEA, LARYNxX, and 
' GLOTTIS. | 
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Te formation of the human voice, with 


v O1 
found. The ſound thus formed, pro. 


ceeds into the cavity of the mouth ang 


'The long canal of the trachea, termi- 


_ Hated at top with the glottis, appears fo 


Me a flute, that the antients made no 


_ "donbt but the trachea contributed the 
tame to the voice, as the body of the flute 


does to the ſound of that inſtrument. 


Galen himſelf fell in ſome meaſure into 


the miſtake ; he perceived, indeed, that 


the principal of the voice was the 
__ Bottis, but he ſtill allowed the trachea a 

confiderable ſhare in the production of 
the forind. Galen's opinion was followed 
by all the antients after him, and even by 
dhe moderns before M. Dodart: but 


tat author obſerves, that we do not ei- 
ther ſpeak or ſing when we inſpire or take 


in the air, but only when we expire or 

expel it; and that the air coming out of 
the lungs, paſles always ont of the mi- 
nuter veſſicles of that part into larger, 
and at laſt into the trachea itſelf, which 
is the largeſt of all: that thus its paſſage 
.. becoming ſtill more free and eaſy, and 


f _ this more than ever in the trachea, it 


can never undergo ſuch a violence, and 
acquire ſuch a velocity in that canal, as 
is required to the production of ſound: 

but that as the aperture of the glottis is 
very ſmall, in compariſon with he width 


* 


of the trachea, the air can never get out of 


khe trachea by the glottis, without a vaſt 


compreſſion and augmentation of its vo - 
Tocity 3 and that by this means in paſ- 


ſing, it communicates a briſk agitation 
to the minute parts of the two lips of 
the glottis, and gives them a kind of 
ſpring, and e e them to make vi- 
brations, which communicated to, the 


Paſſing air, are what really occaſion the their highetk tone; and that 


4 


ſonances in their due proportion, there 


inſtruments. 
be attributed either to the mouth and 


ed by the modifications of the 


noſtrils, where it is reflected and re. 
founds ; and on this reſonance, M. 
Dodart ſhews, it is that the agreeableneſz 
of the voice intirely depends. The dif. 
ferent conſiſtences, forms, c. of the di. 
vers parts of the mouth, contribute to the 
reſonance, each in their way; and tron 
this mixture of ſo many different te. 


reſults an harmony in the human voice 
mimitable by any muſician, Hence it 
is, that when any of thele parts are dil. 
ordered, e. g. when the nole is ſtopped, 
the voice becomes difpleaſing. This re 
fonance in the cavity of the mouth, does 
not ſeem to conſiſt in a ſimple reflection, 
fach as that of a vault, &c. but in a reſo- 
nance proportionate to the tones of the 
found ſent into the mouth from the got. 
tis; and accordingly we find this cavity. 
to lengthen and ſhorten itſelf, according 
to the depth or acuteneſs of the tone. See 
the articles Sou, To Ek, Sc. 

As the organs that form the voice make 
a kind of wind inſtrument, one might 
imagine to find, ſome proviſion therein 
anſwerable to that which produces the 
difference of tones in ſome other wind- 
The tone, therefore, mult 


noſtrils, which occaſion the reſonance, 
or to the glottis, which produces the 


ſound : and as all the different tones are 


produced in man by the ſame inſtrument, 
it follows, that the part which produces 
them, muſt be capable of changes an- 
ſwerable thereto. The different aper- 
tures of the lips of the glottis, it is prov- 
ed, produce all the Gem rants m the 
ſeveral parts of muſic, and the manner 
is thus“ The voice, it is  ſhewn, can 


only be formed by the glottis, but the 


tones of the voice are modifications of 
the voice, and theſe can only be produc- 
lottis. 
Now the glottis is capable only of one mo- 
dification, which is the mutual approach 


or recels of its _— ; it is this, therefore, 


roduces the different tones. Now that 


modification includes two circumſtances; 


the firſt and principal is, that the lips 
are ſtretched more and more from the 
lowelt tone to the higheſt : the ſecond is, 
that the more they are ſtretched, the 


- Nearer . From the firſt, it 
tg lows, 18 


vs, that their vibrations will be ſo 
much the quicker, as they come neareſt 
the voice 


wall 


. 
will be juſt, when the two lips are 
equally ſtretched; and falſe, when un- 
equally ; which agrees perfectiy well 


5 From the ſecond, it follows, that the 
higher the tones are, the nearer will they 
approach to each other, which agrees 


by reeds or plugs. 


firſt and principal cauſe of tones, but 
their 1 are inſenſible ; the de- 

ees of approach are only conſequences 
f that S wh but cher en des are 
more eaſily aſſigned. They are differ 
ent apertures that produce, or at leaſt 
that accompany, different tones, both in 
natural wind- inſtruments, and artificial 
ones; and the diminution of the aper- 
ture, raiſes the tones both of the glottis, 


ö and the reed. 
ling Voice, in grammar, a circumſtance in 
dee verbs, whereby they come to be conſi- 
dered as either active or paſſive, i. e. eĩ 

ake ther expreſſing an action impreſſed on 
ght another ſubject, as, I beat, or receiving 
rein it from another, as, I am beaten. See 
the the articles Ac Iv and PASSIVE. 

nd- The Greeks have a third voice, called 
uſt the medial voice, thus denominated, be- 
and cauſe it has ſometimes an active and ſome- 
ce, times a paſſive ſignification ; though ge- 
the nerally it is of an active ſignification. 
are With regard to the termination of this 
nt, medial voice, it is to be obſerved, that 
ces the preſent and imperfect tenſes are the 
an- ſame with thoſe of the paſſive voice; or, 
er- in other words, when theſe tenſes of the 
or- paſſive voice are taken 2 £ they are 
the then denominated of the medial voice. 
ner Voice, in matters of election, denotes a 
an vote or ſuffrage. See the article Vor z. 
he In this ſenſe a man is. ſaid to have a de- 
of liberative voice, when he has a right to 
IC- give his advice and opinion in a matter 
18. of debate, and his ſuffrage is taken. An 
0. active voice, when he gives his vote for 
ch tdtuthe election of any one; and a paſſive 
ie, voice, when the ſuffrages may fall on 
at himſelf to be elected. An excitative voice, 
5 when he may act to procure another to 
pe be elected. A. conſultative voice, when 
ne he can only offer reaſons and remon- 
Sy ſtrances, whereon the chief or head de- 
he -  termines at his own diſcretion. 1 
ut . VOID $pace, in phyſics, See the article 
ſo Vacuum, Cc. age 
pl Vol and VoiDABLE, are terms frequently 
- uſed in our law; as a thing that is done 
7 


contrary to law at the time of the doing, 
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with the nature of ſtring inſtruments. | 


rfectly well with inſtruments governed 


The degrees of tenſion of the lips, are the 


Ky, - ” _ 


it is ſaid to be void, and no perſonm ſhall 
be bound thereby. But where a thing 
is only voidable, and not void, though it 
be what the perſon that did it ought not 
to have done, yet when it is done, the 
doer cannot avoid the ſame, notwith- 
ſtanding by ſome. act in law it may be 
void in his heir, Sc. It has been held, 
that the bond of an infant, or one non 
compos mentis, is void, ' becauſe the law 
has not appointed the doing any thing 
to avoid ſuch bonds. A leale for term 
of life, which is voidable, muſt be made 
void by re-entry, &c. and a deed is ge- 
nerally avoided by ſpecial pleading. 
VOIDANCE, or Vacancy, in the canon 
law, a want of an incumbent upon a be- 
nefice, Cc. See the articles AVOIDANCE 
and VACANCY. „ 
VOIDED, in heraldry, is underſtood 
of an ordinary whoie inner or mid» 
dle part is cut out, leaving nothing 
but its edges to ſhew its form, fo that the 
field appears through it. Hence it is 
needles to expreſs the colour or metal 
of the voided part, becauſe it mutt of 
courle be that of the field. The croſs 
voided, differs from the croſs fimbriated, 
in that the latter does not ſhew the field 
trough it, as the other does; and the 
| ſame obtains in other ordinaries. 
VOIDER, in heraldry, one of the ordi- 
naries whoſe figure is much like that of 
a flaſk or flanch, only that it doth not 
bend ſa much. See plate CCXCVII, 


fi . * 
vokb fd, or EVACUATING, in medi- 
eine. See EVACUATION, © 
VoOIR-DIRE, in law, a term uſed where 
there is a buſy evidence not otherwiſe to 
be excepted againſt, and it is prayed up- 
on a trial at Jaw that the witneſs ma 
on oath ſpeak the truth, whether he ſhall 
get or loſe by the matter in controverſy z 
and in caſe it appears that he is uncon- 
cerned and diſintereſted, his teſtimony is 
allowed, otherwiſe it is not. A witneſs 
upon a voir-dire, may be examined by 
the court if he be not a party intereſted 
in the cauſe, as well as the party for 


whom he is an evidence, VIZ, the plaine 


tiff or defendant. ' ' 

' VOL, among heralds, ſignifies the two 

wings of a fowl joined together, borne 

in armoury, as being the whole that 

makes the flight. Accordingly, a demi- 
vol is a ſingle wing. 

VOLA, the palm or inſide of the hand, 
nl between the fingers and 


the wriſt, 
i | VOLANO, 


— 


vo "i 


of the Po, on the gulph of Venice, forty 
miles caſt of Ferrara. 1. 


VOLANT, in heraldry, is when a bird in 


a coat of arms is drawn flying, or having 
its wings head aut. ts 
VOLATILE, in phyfics, is .commonly 


uſed ta denote a mixed body whoſe: in- 


tegral parts are eaſily. diſſipated by fire 
or heat; but it is more properly uſed for 
_ - bodi:s. whoſe elements or firſt component 
parts are eaſily ieparated from each other, 
and diſperſed in air. For as any mixed 
body is laid to be fixed in a double ſenſe, 
ſo may it be ſaid to be volatile two ways; 
whence the ſame body, e. gr mercury, 
is both volatile and fixed at the ſame 
time; ſince, as its integral parts, or 


thole which ſtill retain the nature of mer- 


chry, ale ealjly ſeparable by fire, and 


readily flies away, it is ſaid to be vola- 


tile; and yet as it ig very difficult to de- 


ſtroy its contexture, and reſolve it by 


re, or any other menſtruum, into its 
firſt elements, it is ſaid to be fixed ; the 
ſame may be ſaid of ſulphur, antimony, 
Sc. See FIXED BODIES. - 
Minerals, for the generality, are leſs vo- 
pie than vegetables, and vegetables are 
leſs lo than animals. The N di- 
ſtinguiſn greatly between volatile ſalts 
and fixed ſalts. The capitals of aludels 
ſtop and collect the volatile parts of lub- 
ſtances in lublimation, and make what 
we call flowers. Sce FLOWERS, SALTS, 


oe Er Eres 
The particles of fluids which, do not 
cohere yery ſtrongly together, ſays Sir 
Iiaac Newton, and are of ſuch a ſmall- 
nels as renders them moſt ſuſceptible of 
thole agitations which keep liquors in a 
fluor, are molt eahiy ſeparated and rari- 
fied into vapour; and, in the language 
of the chemiſts, they are yplatile, rarify- 
ing with an ealy heat, ànd condenſing 
with cold. But thoſe which are groſſer, 
and by that mrans leſs ſuſceptible of agi- 
tation, or cohere by a ſtronger attraction, 
are not ſeparated without a ſtronger heat, 
or perhaps not without fermentation ; 
theſe are what the chemiſts call fixed 
dodies. > 


When the fire decompounds any mixed 
t 


* 


r 
Vol. No, or ValLoxa, a pert- town of 
Italy, in the pope s territory, and dutchy 
Ol Ferrara, ſituated on one of the mouths 


3 


veſſel. Thaſe that riſe firſt, are called 
volatile parts; ſuch are phlegm, oil, ſpi- 
rits and lalts, both urinous and alkalious. 
The parts remaining, viz. earth and 
lixivial ſalts, are called fixed, See the ar- 
ticles Pul ECG, OiL, Sr. 


voLATILIsATION, er Vor ATILIz 4. 


TION, the act of rendering fixed bodies 
volatile, or of reſolving them by fire into 
a fine ſubtile vapour or ſpirit, which eaſily 
diſſipates and flies away. All bodies, 
even the moſt fixed, as gold, may be vo- 
latilized ; either of themſelves, or with the 
admixture of ſome volatile ſubſtance, or 
A by diſtillation or ſublimation. See 
earticles GoLÞ, D1sTILLATION, &c. 
VOLATILITY. 
| SUBLIMATION, 
VOLCANO, or VorcAxo. 


See VOLATILE and 
See the ar- 
tiele VULCANo. . 
VOLERY, a great bird cage, ſo large that 
the birds have room to fy up and down 
in it. | 5 
VOLHINIA, or VoLox IA, a province of 
Poland, bounded by Poleſia, on the north; 
by the lower Volhinia, or Ukrain, in the 
territories of Ruſſia, on the eaſt; by Po- 
dlolia, on the ſouth 3 and by the province 
ot Red Ruſſia, on the weft. | 
VOLITION, the act of willing. See the 
article WILLING. Nies 
VOLK AMERIA, in botany, a genus of 
the dicynamia angioſpermiaclaſs of plants, 
the corolla whereof conſiſts of a ringent, 
ſingle petal ; the tube is cylindrie, and 
wice the length of the cup: the limb is 
divided into five plane ſegments: the 
fruit is a roundiſh bilocular capſule; the 
* ſeed is a ſingle bilocplar nut. | 
VOLLEY, a military ſalute, made by diſ- 
charging a great number of fire-arms'at 
JJ pag fry b 
VOLO, in roman antiquity, an appellation 
given to the ſlaves, who, during the ſe- 
_ cond, punic war, offered themlelves to 
ſerve in the army: | 
VOLT, or VoLTs, in the manege, a round 
or circular tread; and hence, by the 
phraſe, to make volts, is underſtood a 
ate of two treads, made by a horſe go- 
ing ſideways round a center, in ſuch a 
manner, that theſes two treads make pa- 
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VOL: 
orwards on the ſame tread. In general, 
the way and tract of a volt is made ſome- 
times round, ſometimes oval, and ſome- 
times ſquare, of four ſtraight lines; ſo 
that theſe treads, whether round or ſquare, 
incloſe a terrain, or manege ground, the 
middle of yaa is 1 diſtin- 
guiſhed y.2 pi lar, or elſe by an imagi- 
— A Wied is there ſuppoſed in 
order to regulate the diſtances and the 
juſtneſs of the volt. 


- 


A demi - volt is a demi-round of one or 


two treads, made by the horſe at one of - 


the corners of the volt, or elſe at the end 
of the line of the paſſade; ſo that being 
near the end of this line, or one of the 
corners of the volt, he changes hands, to 
return by a E mi- circle. 
A renverſed volt, is a tract of two treads, 
made by the horſe, with his head to the 
center, and his croup out; ſo that he goes 
ſide · ways upon a walk, trot, or gallop, 
and traces out a ſmall circumference with 


- A * . 


gave this volt the name of renverſed, as 


. „ 

VOLTURARA, a town of the kingdom 

of Naples, fifty five miles north; eaſt of 
the city of Naples. 3 

vol. TURN O, a river of the kingdom of 
Naples, which, riſing in the province of 
Moliſe, runs by Capua, and falls into 
the gulph of Gaieta. . 

VOLUBILIS, in botany, a name uſed by 
Dillenius for a ſpecies of convolvulus. 
See the article CONVOLVULUS. 


VOLUME, volumen, in matters of litera- 


ture, a book, or writing, of a juſt bulk 
to be bound by itſelf. The name is de- 
rived from the Latin volvere, to roll up; 
the antient manner of making up books 
being in rolls of bark or parchment. See 
the articles Bobx, Tome, GS. 
Foreign philoſophers uſe the p raſe, vo- 
lume of a body, for its bulk, or the ſpace 
incloſed within its ſuperficies. 
articles BoD, SOLID, Sc. 


VOLUMUS, in law, the firſt word of a 
clauſe in one ſpecies of the king's writs 


of protection and letters- patent. 


VOLUNT, woluntas, in law, is when a 
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VOMER, in anatomy, a bone of 


VOMICAyin medicine, is commo 


See the 


VON. 
tenant holds lands, &c. at the will of-the 


lefſor, or lord of the mianor.., Sce the ar» 
ticle TENURE, 


VOLUNTARY, in mullc, a piece played 


by a muſician extempore, according o 
his fancy. This is often uſed before he 
begins to ſet himſelf to play any paiticu- 
lar compoſition, to try the jnſtrument, 
and to lead him into the key of the piece 
he intends to per{or | 

univalve ſhells, with an oblong mouth, a 
clavicle ſometimes ere& and ſometimes 
depreſſed, and ſometimes coronatedattop. 
To this genus belong the admiral-ſhells, 


tiger ſhells, Sc. See AnMIRAL and 
"TIGER... 


VOLUTA, in ee e genus of 


VOLUTE, woluta,. in arehitedure, a kind 


of ſpiral. ſcroll, uſed in the ionic and 
compoſite capitals, ;whereof it makes the 
principal ,charaReriftic and ornament. 
See IONIC and CoMPos1ITE,.. 
There are ſeveral diverſities pr &tiſed in 
the volute In tome, the liſt or edge, 
throughout all the circumvolutions, is in 
the ſame line or plane; ſuch are the an- 
tique ionic. volutes, and thoſe of Vignola. 
In others, the ſpires or circumvolutions 
fall back; in others, project, and ſtand 
out. Again, in ſome, the circumvolu- 
tions are oval, in others, the canal of one 
circumvolution is detached from the liſt 
of another by a vacuity or aperture. In 
others, the rind is parallel to the abacus, 
and ſprings out from behind the flower 
thereof. In others, it ſeems to ſpring out 


ol the vaſe from behind the ovum, and 


riſes to the abacus, as in moſt of the fine 
compoſite capitals 


VOLYULUS, in medicine, 4 name which 


ſome authors give to the iliac- paſſion, 
© by others called chordapſus, and by others 
miſerere mei. See ILLAC., NE 

; the, ypper- 
jaw, ſituated between the bones of the pa- 
ate and the ſphenoidal bone, being alſo 


joined to the proceſs of the ethmoides, and 


part of the lower jaw, and having its fore- 
part, Which is ſpongy, continued to the 
middle cartilage oſ the noſe, and making, 
in conjunction with it, the ſeptum, nan. 
See NoskE and MAxlLLA. 


| nly.taken 
ſora ſuppurated impoſthume, ox an ableeſs 
with a ſuppuration. See Ass ESS, Cc. 
The vomica pulmonum is, a latent diſ- 
eaſe of the Jungs, which often decetves 
under a ſhew of health. What goes by 
this name, is a ſmall, abſceſs ſeated in 
_ ſome part of the lungs, and ſtraitly in- 
19 D 2 8 Cloſed .. 


VOM 
dofed withiv a bag or membrane. This 
diforder'is moſt inxident to thoſe who are 
afflicted with a tabes, or labour under an 
anaſtomoſis or rupture of a vein in the 
lungs. In this diſeaſe, the breath ſmells 
in long before the vomica breaks; ſome- 
times blood comes up with coughing, the 


body is perfectly dull and eee. and 
e 


the cougk very long and troubleſome, 


and ſometimes followed by an expecto- 


ration of the vomica, in which caſe the 
patient is ſeized with no ſmall ſever, ſuc- 


ceeded by bloody ſpit, and a vaſt pertur- 


_ -bation of body; the conſequence of which 


- circumſtanice may 
to u good ſtate of 
happened that the yomica, by a ſudden 
rupture, has diſcharged itſelf into the 
heart, and occaſioned ſudden and unex- 
pected death. 


poſſibly be a recovery 
Cakes It has often 


See PHTHISIS. 


Nux Vowica,' in 3 a flat, com- 
the 


* - 


5. 


reſſed round fruit, of the breadth of a 


ſhilling, or ſomewhat more, and of about 
the thickneſs of a crown- piece. 
face is not much wrinkled or corrugated, 


Its ſur- 


but ſometimes marked with tolerably re- 
lar fibres, running from the center to 


the circumference ; it is ſomewhat downy 


or woolly, and of an extreme firm tex- 
ture, tough like horn, and of a pale 
a mr colour. It has a ſort of 
um 


ilicus on each fide of the center, and 
is more prominent on one fide, and more 


' — — on the other; it is very difh- 
cultly cut or broken, and leaves a ſmooth 
and gloſſy ſurface behind the knife; it is 
moderately heavy, and is of a ſomewhat 


4 
<< 


ler colour within than on the ſurface; it 
as no ſmell, but an extremely bitter taſte. 


We have it only from the Eaſt- Indies, 
« 'whence it is brought with another drug 


* 


called the li 


gnum colubrinum. 
held by many to be the root of a plant, and 


dy others to be a fungus or an excrement. 


But it is in reality the nucleus of a fruit of 
an Eaſt- Indian tree, the wood of which is 
the lignum colubrinum of the ſhops. See 

 COLUBRINUM- 


Some have preſcribed ſmall doſes of the 


nux vomica as a ſpecific againſt a go- 


norrhea, and others againſt quartan 


there ſeems no occaſion for our having 


* - 


agues. | 
ſale medicines for all theſe purpoſes, that 
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this tree, not the former, to afford the true 
nux vomica, and the true lignum colu- 
brinum of theſtiops; and Herman, on the 
other hand, is as poſitive as to the other, 
There is alſo another ſort of nux vomica, 


which is much ſmaller than the former, 


v 


o 
o 


the article EMETIC. 


very like them, and has all their quali- 
ties : it is the fruit of another ſpecies of 
the ſame genus, which is the tree that 
furniſhes the true officinal wood, 

OMIT, or Eur ric, in pharmacy. See 


VOMITING, in medicine, a retrograde 


ſpaſmodic motion of the muſcular fibres 
of the oeſophagus, ſtomach, and inteſtines, 


attended with ſtrong convulſions of the 
muſcles of the abdomen and diaphragm, 


which, when gentle, create a nauſea; 
when violent, a vomiting, Theſe con- 


vulſive diſorders proceed from the immo- 
derate quantity, or acrimony of the food; 
from poiſons ; from ſome injury of the 


brain,” as a wound, contuſion, compreſ- 


ſion, or inflammation of that part; from 


an inflammation of the diap agm, ſto- 
mach, inteſtines, ſpleen, liver, kidneys, 
pancreas, or meſentery, z from an irrita- 


tion of the gula; from a diſorderly mo- 


tations in a coach, 


tion of the ſpirits, n 
iP, or otherwiſe, or 


from the idea of ſomething nauſeous. 


The two principal curative indications 


tion of the ſtomach ; and, ſecond 


to be obſerved are, firſt, to quiet and 
compoſe the convulfive and ark mo- 

| | | Y. to 
oppoſe and ſubdue the material caules of 
the diſorder, | a, 


The firſt intention is anſwered by corro- 
borating and antiſpaſmodic medicines, 


It was - 


ſuch as ſaffron and caſtor, with the teſta- 


ceous powders, as coral, crabs-claws, 
and oy ethells ; powders compoſed of 
cinnamon, the 'leaves of mint, nutmeg, 


orange: peel, calamus aromaticus, and 
other ſuch ſimples, are alſo of great ſer- 


vice. And if anodynes are found ne- 
ceſſary, the ſtorax pill, or Sydenham's 
laudanum, are to be given. | 


While theſe medicines are taken inter- 


But we have ſo many good and 


recourſe to ſuch as theſe, which ſhew ſo 


many ſigns of miſchief. 
There is another ſpecies of the nux vo- 


nally, there may alſo be applied outward- 
2 the region of the ſtomach, ſuch 
things as have power to repreſs its diſ- 


orderly motions; of this kind are the oil 


of mint, nutmeg, and the like, with bal- 
ſam of Peru: theſe oils may be reduced 


to a proper conſiſtence, with this balſam, 


mica, deſcribed by Breynius, under the 


name of modira caniram, and nux vomica 


officinarum vera. Commclin determines a 
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for the ſpreading on leather, and blog 
on for ſome time. Hungary- water, an 
other the like ſpirits, are of great uſe alſo, 
rubbed on with the hand; and to theſe 
may 


wine-vinegar applied hot to the part. 
Finally, an — — application is bal- 
ſam of Peru alone, reduced to the conſiſ- 
tence of a cataplaſm, with crumb of bread. 
The methods to be uſed to remove the 
material cauſes of the vomiting, are next 
to be conſidered: if it be of the pituitous 
kind, and owing to crudities in the prime 
vie, and a viſcid mucus ſticking ' to 
them, it is beſt cured by an emetic: if 


the vomiting of itſelf be found not 


ſufficient to carry off the ſordes which 


occaſion it, and the patient continues, 


after the fits of vomiting, afflicted with a 
nauſea and heart-burn; in this caſe, a 
large quantity of warm water, with a 
little butter, may ſerve the purpoſe ; or 
if this be found inſufficient, a doſe of ipe- 
cacuanha is to be given. 

VOORN, one of the iflands of Holland, 
bounded by the river Maes, which di- 
vides it from the continent and the iſland 
of Iſslemunde, on the north; by the ſea 
called the Bies-boſch, on the eaſt ; by 
another branch of the Maes which di- 

. vides it from the iſlands of Goree and 
Overflackee, on the ſouth 3 and by the 
German-ſea on the weſt; my about 
twenty-four miles long, and five broad. 

VOPISCUS, a latin term uſed, in reſpe& 
of twins in the womb, for that which 
comes to the perfect birth; the other be- 
ing before excluded abortive. 


VORTENX, in meteorology, a whirlwind, 


or ſudden, rapid, and violent motion of 
the air in gyres, or circles. 

Vortex is alſo uſed for an eddy or whirl- 
pool; or a body of water, in certain ſeas 
or rivers, which runs rapidly around, 

forming a ſort of cavity in the middle. 

VoRTEX, in the carteſian philoſophy, is a 
ſyſtem or collection of particles of matter 


moving the ſame way, and round the 


ſame axis. See CARTESIAN, 

Such vortices are the grand machines, 
whereby thoſe philoſophers ſolve moſt of 
the motions and other phznomena of the 
heavenly bodies. Accordingly, the doc- 

trine of theſe vortices makes a great part 
of the carteſian philoſophy. 

But this doctrine of vortices is at beſt 
merely hypothetical. It does not pre- 


tend to ſhew by what laws and means 


the celeſtial motions are really effected, 


ſo much as by what means they poſſibly 


might, in caſe it ſhould have ſo pleaſed 
the Creator. But we have another prin- 
ciple which accounts for the ſame phz- 


nomena, as well, nay, better, than that of 
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may be added yeaſt, and the ſtrongeſt 


vortices; and which we plainly find has an 
actual exiſtence in the nature of things ʒ 


and this 18 gravity, or the weight of bodies. 


See GRAVITATION, GRAVITY, Oc. 
The vortices then ſhould be caſt out of 


philoſophy, were it only that two differ 


ent adequate cauſes of the ſame phæno- 
mena are inconſiſtent. See Newtonian 
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But we have other objections againſt it. 


For, x. If the bodies of the planets and 
comets be carried round the ſun in vor- 
tices, the bodies of the parts of the vor- 
tex immediately inveſting them, muſt 
move with the ſame velocity, and in the 
ſame direction; and beſides, muſt have 
the ſame denſity, or the ſame vis inertiæ. 
But it is evident that the planets and comets _ 
move in the very ſame parts of the heavens, 

with different velocity and in different di- 


rections. It follows, therefore, that theſe 


parts of the vortex muſt revalve at the 


| lame time in different directions, and with 


different velocities; ſince one velocity and 
direction will be required for the paſſage 


of the planets, and another for that of 


comets. 2. If it were granted that feve- 
ral vortices were contained in the ſame 
ſpace, do penetrate each other, and re- 


volve with divers motions ; fince thoſe 


motions mult be conformable to thoſe of 


the bodies which are perfectiy regular, 
and performed in conic ſections; it may 


be aſked, how they ſhould have been pre- 
ſerved entire ſo many ages, and not di- 


ſturbed nor confounded: by the adverſe 
actions and ſhocks of ſo much matter as 

they meet withal ? 3. The number of co- 
meꝛts is very great, and their motions per- 


fectly regular, obſerving the ſame laws 


with the planets, and moving in conical 
ordits which are exceedingly excentric. 


Accordingly they moveevery way, and to 


all parts of the heavens, freely pervading 
the planetary regions, and going fre- 
"GA contrary to the order of the 


gns; which would be impoſſible, unleſs 


| theſe vortices were away. See COMET. 


4. If the planets move round the fun in 
yortices, thoſe parts of vortices next the 

lanets, we have already obſerved, would 
be equally denſe with the planets them- 
ſelves, conſequently, the vortical mat- 
ter, contiguous to the perimeter of the 
earth's orbit, would be as denſe as the 
earth itſelf z and that between the orbits 


. of the earth and ſaturn, it muſt be as 
denſe or denſer. For a vortex cannot 
maintain itſelf, unleſs the more denſe 
parts be. in the center, and the leſs denſe 


towards 
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towards the circumference ; and, fince 
the periodical times of the planets are in 
a ſeſquialterate ratio of their diſtances 
from tlie ſun, the parts of the vortex muſt 
de in the ſame ratio. Whence it follows, 
that the centrifugal force of the parts will 
de recrprocally as the ſquares of the diſ- 
ances. Such, therefore, as are at a 
reater-diſtance from the center, will en- 
deavour to recede therefrom witk the leſs 
. force. Accordingly, if they be leſs denſe, 


they muſt give way to the greater force, 


whereby the parts nearer the center en- 
deavour to riſe, Thus the more denſe 
will riſe, and the leſs denſe deſcend; and 
thus there will be a change of places, till 
the whole fluid matter of the vortex be 
fo adjuſted, as it may reſt in æquilibrio. 
. See PLANET, Ce. W fie, 
Thus will the greateſt part of the vortex, 
without the earth's orbit, have a degree 
- of denſity and inactivity, not leſs than 
that of the earth itſelf. Whence the 
comets muſt meet with a very great reſiſt- 
ance, contrary to all appearances. See 
RESIsT ANB. 855 
VOTE, the ſuffrage or reſolve of each of 
the members of an aſſembly, where any 
affair is to be carried by a majority; but 
more particularly uſed for the reſolves of 
_ "the members of either houſe of parlia- 
ment. See PARLIAMENT. | 
VOTIVE MEDALS, thoſe on which are ex- 
preſſed the vows of the people for the em- 
perors or empreſſes. See MEDAL.. .. 
vOoUCHER, in law, is a perſon called into 
court, to make good another's warranty, 
who is either to defend the right againſt 
the demandant, or yield him other lands 
to the value, Ge. See WARRANTY. 
This extends to lands or tenements of 
_- freehold or inheritance, but not to any 
o thing perſonal or mixed. e 
Here he that voucheth is called the vouch- 
er, and the perſon that is vouched is call- 
ed the vouchee. . There is alſo a foreign 
. voucher when the tenant impleaded in a 
particular juriſdiction, voucheth one to 
Warranty in ſome other county, out of 
the juriſdiction of that court, and prays 
that he may be ſummoned... , . 
VOUCHER allo ſignifies a receipt or acquit- 
tance in caſes of account. 


VOUTENAI, a town of France, in the 


dutchy of Burgundy, twenty miles ſouth- 
eaſt ot Auxerre. 


Vo W, a ſolemn and religious promiſe, or 


oath. See QATH. _ Foun 
The uſe of yows is found in moſt religi- 
ons. They make vp a conſiderable part 
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of the pagan werkip. being made either 
in conſequence of ſome deliverance, un- 
der ſome preſſing neceſſity, or for the ſuc- 
ceſs of ſome enterprize. Among the 
Jews, all vows were to be voluntary, and 
made by perſons wholly in their.own 
power; and if ſuch perſon made a vow, 
in any thing lawtul and poſſible, he was 
obliged to ſulfil it. If he appointed no 
particular time for | accompliſhing his 
vow, he was bound to do it inſtantly, 
leſt by delay he ſhould prove leſs able, or 
be; unwilling, to execute his promiſe. 
Among the romaniſts, a perſon is con- 
ſtituted a religious by taking three vows, 
that of poverty, chaſtity, and obedience. 
VOWS, wota, among the Romans, ſignified 
{acrifices, offerings, preſents and prayers 
made for the Cæſars and emperors, par- 
ticularly for their proſperity and the con- 
tinuance of their empire. Theſe were at 
firſt made every five years, then every fi- 
teen, and afterwards every twenty, and 
were called quipquennalia, decennalia, 
and vincennalia. 1 
VOWEL, vocalis, in grammar, a letter 
which atiords a complete ſound. of. itſelf, 
or a letter ſo ſimple as only to need a bare 
opening of the mouth to make it heard, 
and to form a diſtin& voice. See the ar- 
ticle LETTER. 289 
Tbe vowels are fix. in number, wiz. 
A, E, I, O, U. V, and are called vowels 
in contradiſtinction to certain other letters, 
which, depending on a particular applica- 
tion of ſome part of the mouth, as the 
teeth, lips or palate, can make no perfect 
ſound without an opening of the mouth, 
that is, without the addition of a vowel, 
and are therefore called conſonants. See 
the article CONSONANT. _ 
Grammariggs reckon alſo eight ſemi-vow- 
els, viz. F, H, L, M, N, R, 8, Z, ſo de- 
nominated becauſe they approach nearer 
a vowel in the pronunciation; Of theſe 
ſemi>vowels four, vi. L, M, N, R, are 
called liquid. See Liquip. 
VOX, or VOCEM NON HABERE, in law, a 
. phraſe uſed by Bratton to ſignify an in- 
famous perſon... ._.. | 
UPHOLSTER, UPpnoLsTERER, or Up- 
- HOLDER, a tradeſman that makes beds, 
and all ſorts. of furniture thereunto be- 
longing, A. 3 q 
| olſters, in carrying on their trade, 
= to. ſtuff their beds oth one fort of dry 
pulled feathers, and not mix any other 
therewith, on pain of ſorfeiting the ſame, 
or the value; and their ſtuffing for quilts 
is to be elean wool, or flocks, without 
R f _uling 
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uſing any horſe- hair, Ce. therein, under 
the hke pain. See BED, Sc. | 

UPLAND, denotes high ground, or, as 

ſome call it, terra firma, by which it ſtands 

oppoſed to ſuch as is mooriſh, marſhy, 

' "or low. © | | 

The uplands lie either on the tops of 
hills, or on their ſides, or on the ſlopes of 
riſing grounds. They ſometimes have 


a ſandy ſoil, ſometimes a rocky, gra- 


velly, or loamy one; and ſometimes the 
conſiſt of a tough clay, or a black mould; 
they are uſed by the farmers, either for 
grazing or corn, as they happen to be 
more moiſt or more dry; and this dif- 
ference depends upon their ſituation and 
nature, Theſe lands which lie flat upon 
the tops of hills, are uſually the drieſt, 
and thoſe which form the ſlopes or fides, 
are generally the moiſteſt, becauſe of the 
wet that is continually e through 
them. The upland meadows have ſome 
diſidvantage, as they often need mending 
or feeding, which thoſe that lie lower do 
not ; but then they make amends for this 
in their hay, which is always much finer 
and ſweeter that that of the low lands. 
UPLAND; a province of Sweden, bounded 
by the prov nce of Geltricia on the north- 
welt, y the Baltic-ſea on the north eaſt 
and ſouth-eaſt, and by Sunderland and 


Weſtmania on the ſouth and welt. 5 


UPPINGH AM, a market town of Eng- 
land, in the county of Rutland, ſitu- 


ſated fix miles ſouth of Okeham. 


UPRIGHT, in architecture, a repreſenta - 
tion or dranght of the front of a building, 
called alſo an elevation or orthography. 
See ELEVATION, @c. | 

UPRiGHT, in heraldry, is uſed in reſpect of 

| ſhell fiſhes, as crevices, &c. when ſtand- 
ing ere in a coat. Inaſmuch as they 
want fins, they cannot, according to Guil- 
lim, be properly ſaid to be hauriant, that 
being a term appropriated to ſcaly fiſhes. 

UPSAL, a city once the capital of the pro- 
vince of Upland, and of all Sweden, be- 
ing the only archbiſhop's ſee in Scand! - 
navia, and an univerkity, ſituated in eaſt 
long. 1) 30', north lat. 6. 


UPTON, a market town of Worceſter- 


ſhire, nine miles ſouth of Worceſter. 
UPUPA, the noO POE, in ornithology, a 


genus of birds with the beak arcuated, 


convex, compreſſed and equal, and hav- 
ing a turrow running along each fide of 
it; there is a creſt on the head, which is 
capable of folding back. This is an ex- 
tremely ſingular bird, but it is fo thick 
covered with feathers, that it appears 
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large in 2 to its weight; che 
head is large, and ornamented with 
an elegant creſt; the eyes are ſmall, but 
very bright and piercing; the tail is be- 
tween four and five fingers breadth long. 
in the middle whereof there is an elegant 
ſpot of white, of the figure of a new 
moon ; the back is variegated with black 
and white in an elegant manner; the legs 
are ſhort, and the outer toe is connected 
to the middle one ſome part of the way 
down, without the help of a membrane. 
URACHUS, in anatomy, a membranous 
canal in the ſœtus of quadrnpeds in gene- 
ral, of a pyramidal figure, extended im- 
mediately from the fundus of the bladder 
to the navel, and aſter paſling. through 
this, it is by degrees enlarged, and makes 
its way into the allantois at right-angles 
each way, or nearly ſo, and conveys the 
urine from the bladder into the cavity af 
this membrane. In the human fatas, 
the whole urachus is not pervious, or 
very rarely ſo it is uſually found ſolid, 
in form of a ligament. It 1carce appears 
probable, therefore, that it ſerves the 
office of diſcharging the urine from the 
bladder in this as in the former caſe, and 
eſpecially as there is no ſuch membrane 
as the allantois in the human body, nor 
any cavity formed for the reception of ſo 
great a quantity of fluid. See the articles 
FoEtTvs, ALLANTOIS, Oe. 
URANBURG, or URANIBURG, a caſtle 
of Denmark, ſituated on the little iſland 
of Huen, in the Sound, fixteen miles 
north eaſt of Copenhagen. Here was the 
celebrated obſervatory built by that noble 
Dane Tycho Brahe, and furniſhed with 
inſtruments for obterving the courſe and 
motions of the heavenly bodies. 


URANOSCOPUS, the STAR-GAZER, in 


ichthyology, a ſpecies of trachnus, with 
numerous cirri on the under jaw. See 

the article /TRACHINUS.. [2 a 
This fiſh is of an extremely ſingular figure; 
the body is rounded, a little deprefled ; 
the back broad, the ſides prominent, and 
the belly lomewhat flatted; the head is 
large and depreſſed; the mouth divided, 
as it were, into three ſpines under the 
tongue, and the lower jaw turning up- 
wards; the eyes are large and ſtand near 
one another, not on the ſides, but on the 
top of the head, ſo that the hᷣſh naturally 
looks ſtraight upward; the iris is of a 
gold- yellow, the pupil is of a bluiſh- 
black, the noſtrils have each a double 
aperture, and are placed at ſome diſtance 
under the eyes; che whole head, and the 
: coverings 
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coverings of the gills, are beſet with a 
great number of rough and ſharp tuber- 


5 cles; there are two back fins, the firit has 


three prickly rays, the ſecond has four - 
teen ; the pectoral fins have each ſixteen 


rays, the ventral ones have each five, and 
the pinna ani has thirteen. See plate 

.CCXCVI. fig. 6. 5 
URBINO, a province of Italy, in the pope's 


territory, bounded by Romania and the 


gulp) of Venice on the north and eaſt, 


the marquiſate of Ancona on the 
ſouth, and by Tuſcany on the weſt, be- 
ing ſeventy miles long, and from twenty 
to fifty broad. 


Urbino is alſo the capital of this province. 


URDE!, or UR DR“, in heraldry. A croſs 


urds ſeems to be the ſame with what we 
otherwiſe call cleche, or chlech&e. See 


-,. ChLECHE. - 8 


- UREDO, the blaſting or blighting of tree 


, | Itching or burning of 
URENA, in botany, a 
_ delphia-polpandria claſs of plants, the 


or herbs. See BL1GHTING. 
It is ſometimes uſed by phyſicians for an 
e ſkin. | 
nus of the mona · 


corolla whereof conſiſts of five oblong, 
obtuſe, connated petals, broader than 
the apex, and narrower at the baſe; 
the fruit is a round echinated capſule, 


with five angles, conſiſting of five cells, 
- and made up of five valves; the ſeeds 


are ſolitary, roundiſh, and compreſſed. 


URETERS, rue, in anatomy, two 


membranaceous tubes or pipes, nearly 
cylindric in figure, and of about the 


thiekneſs of a quill: but their diameter is 
| ariſe from the 


uncertain. They 
kidney, one from each, and terminate in 


| the urinary bladder. See K1pney. 


Act their origin in the kidneys they are 


expanded into the form of a funnel, and 
this expanſion makes the pelvis of the 


kidneys. See the article PELvis. 
At their termination, which is in the 


- hinder and lower part of the bladder, 


they paſs obliquely in between its mem- 


\ branes, and open into the bladder by 


very narrow orifices, and can admit no- 
thing into them from the bladder. The 


are not ſtraight, but ſomewhat bent, ſo 
as to reſemble the letter S; their ſub- 


ſtance is membranaceous, and they are 


compoſed of three coats: the firſt a com- 


mon one, from the peritonæum; the ſe- 
cond, a thin muſeular one; and the third 
a nei vous one, covered with a lubricous 


humour; and in this there are ſom: times 


diteovered glands. The blood - veſſels and 
nerves coine from the adjacent parts, 
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The uſe of the ureters is to receive. the 


_ent in buth ſexes. 


meaſure reiembles a walnut. 


UR E 


urine ſecreted in the kidneys from the 
poivie and to carry it to the urinary 
ladder. When theſe are obſtructed, a 
ſuppreſſion of urine is the conſequence ; 
for there is no other way for the urine to 


| get into the bladder but through them, 


hey are often found of an unnatural 
ſize, owing to ſtones. concreted from 
among the urine. SeeBLADDER, URine, 
Dy$URY, @&c. 


URETHRA, evpn0pa, in anatomy, a mem- 
branaceous tube or canal, of a cylindric 


figure, ariſing from the neck of the blad. 
der, and continued to the pudendum, 
ſerving to diſcharge or carry off the urine 
and lcmen. | 4. 

The length of the urethra is very differ- 
In man it is twelve 
or thirteen inches, from the neck of the 
bladder to the extremity of the glans. It - 
is ſituated in a kind of narrow furrow, 


formed between the corpora cavernoſa, 


in the bottom or lower part of the penis. 


It does not run perfectly ſtraight, but is 


bent in a very ſingular manner. Its ca- 
vity is as large as that of a gooſe · quill. 
It is compo ed of two robuſt membranes, 
an exterior and interior; their ſubſtance 
is thin and tough, and between them 
there is a ſpongeous or cavernons mat- 
ter, in which ſome authors pretend to 


have diſcovered glands, but this is un- 


certain, The bulb of the urethra is that 
part of it next to the proſtate z it is 


much thicker than the reſt of the tube, 


and is about an inch long, and in ſome 
It is of 2 
thick and ſpongy texture. The interior 
ſurface of the urethra, is full of roundiſh 
and oblang foraminulæ and furrows, out 
of which there may often be preſſed a 
thick viſcuous fluid, the uſe of which is 


to lubricate the urethra, and to defend it 
from the acrimony'of the urine. See the 


articles PEN1s, GLaNns, So. 
Theurethra or urinary paſſage in women, 
uſually called meatus urinarius, is ſitu- 


ated ſtraight under the clitoris, and 


ſhews itſelf by a little eminence, Its 


length is about two fingers breadth its 


diameter is. greater than that in man, 
but ſomewhat narrower at the end than 
elſewhere. It is capable of great dilata- 
tion. There are in it certain little ducts, 
which convey to its inner ſurface a mu- 
cous humour, for lubricating and defend- 
ing it from the acrimony of -the urine, 
like thoſe in man; but their origin is 


uncertain, n 
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g urine. Light, thin, watry urine, ſhews 
the perſon to be afflicted, with internal 

.- ſpaſms, thebyftericpaſſion, the hypochon- 
... driac pains, the gs the-Gone. or 
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gravel, or convulſive colio, In diſeaſes 
of the head, ſuch. as the vertigo, phrenſy, 
madneſe, melancholy, and epilepſy, the 
_. arine is always thin and light, It is like - 
wiſe the ſame in the more grie vous afflic- 
tions of the nerves from poiſon or worms. 
This fate of the uripe not only happens 
4 Fs — fits, but ſome days beſore and after. 
See Spasu, HySTERIC A, Ac. 
Wben the urine is thin, aqueous, and 
Always white, it preſages danger in ob- 


_ Kingte diſeaſes ; It it 18 copious, in the 
;, ſtate of fevers, and before the criſis, it 
+; portend; a phrenſy. In internal inflam 


mations it is always dangerous, the more 
„ copious the worſe. After adyleatery, a 
ſpptted fever, or the ſmall, pox, this Kind 
ol, urine is common. In a cachexy, leu- 
© .cophlegmatia, enormous bleedings in the 
beginning of an anaſarca, in the green- 
* 5 in a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, 
the urine is crude, turbid, pale, greeniſh, 
or af a light citron-colour, and copious. 
In all preternatural febrile heats, the urine 
18. 188 or red and in ſmall quantities: 

ſuch kind of urine as is more or leſs red, 
I $496, 07. unde A3.15 
or thin and light, or thick and heavy, is 
_ uſvally in intermitting and continual fe- 


„vers. In the fit, that is, in its exerbation 


e ſediment. In an ardent and 
ilio 


biligus feyer, the urine is generally pellu- 
cid, but of a flame-colour. In inter- 


mittents aſter the fit, and on the well 
day, it is thick, and depoſits a ſedi- 
ment. If this happens in continual fe- 
vers after the crifis, it ſhews the fever 


to be ended. If the ſediment is of a roſy 


or purple- colour, it ſhewis the blood is in 
fault, as is evident in continual fevers, 
When it is intenſely yellow, it diſcoyers 
that the bile. is in Kalt When it is 
; brown or black, there is plenty of black 
_ bile, as in a ſcorbutic or miliary fever, 
and jn-quartans of a dangerous nature. 
When it is very plentiful, and full of 
viſcid and crude humours, in replete, 
. obeſe, and, ſpongy bodies, it ſhews the 
_obſtinacy of an intermitting fever. See 
Wen, F, 
As it. is a good ſign when the urine is 
thick and depoſites a ſediment, in fevers; 
ſo, on the contrary, if there is no ſedi- 
ment in intermitting fevers, but the urine 
continues clear, and lets fall no ſediment 


in the cold fit, it is a very bad ſign. 
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If, after the fit, it has, no ſediment, 
but is pellucid, it is a very bad omen. 
In all inflammatory fevers, if the urine 
zs clear and of a purple colour, or brown, 
and of a deep colour, frothy a d with. 
gut ſediment, it is a bad ſign. Likewiſe, 
it is always obſerved, that in a continual 
fever, if the urine is turbid, and does 
not grow clear. either by the fire or reſt, 
nor depoſits a ſediment, it is 2 very dan- 
gerous preſage 3. it is likewiſe very bad, 
hen in continual fevers, it is thick on 
the firſt. days, and in the, remainder, 
eſpecially the critical days, it is thin and 
without ſediment, In the decline of ca- 
tarrhal ;/ fevers, and in the ſmall pox 
and. meaſles, if the urine was clear and 
aquequs, but is now: thick and high; co- 
loured, with a ſediment; it is a certain 
ſign that the diſeaſe remits. See the ar- 
nile lar awr TI fu, 
In contumptions, and all other violent 
and chronical diſeaſes, if the urine is 
thick, high coloured, and a. dark red, 
With a copious ſediment, and a fatneſs 
ſeeims upon the urine, and adheres to the 
, lides of the urinal, the. body at the ſame 
time waſting: away, i js a ſign of a flow 
bhectic fever, Which is generally fatal. 
: The like danger is threatened when in 
dropfical 2 the urine. is like that of 
hebslies, for its ſcarcity is a ign that the 
_ Iympha is extravaſated into ſome cavity or 
parpus ſubſtance 3 and if the colour. is of 
4 deep red, with a groſs ſediment, it 
_ ſhews. the inteſtine motion and heat 
diſſolves the blood, that the liver is ob- 
ſtructed; whence | a bilious ſordes is 
 CONSUMPTL | | 
In chropical diſeaſes, | without, a fer 
when chamugine is thick, high. coloured, 
and of a reddi 2 
93 pally, and in extreme old age, as 
alſo in a nephritic paſſion, when the 
1 pov ceaſe, as well as in the yellow and 
black jaundice, it ſhews a plenty of ſaline 


abound, and are not duly ſecreted there - 
from, by reaſon of an obſtiuction of the 
liver. Willis has obſerved, that patients 
d "ve the ſcurvy have had their Evers 
aſmoſt without blood, and like a cow's 
_ udder. In ſome. the gall-bladder was 
either empty or full of ſtones, or very 


bitter filth, >; 7 7 = * 5 
Nel s, thick, of a. deep 
colour, and dyes Jinnep yellow, it is 2 


Wen the urine is 
ſign 
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| "gn" thit® the bile” is ohſtructed, or the tom of a'purple colour, it proceeds from 
R duct conſtricted with a ſpaſm, whence'the the kidneys; but if it be of a browniſh- 
| paſſage of the bile into the duodenum is black, it comes from the veins of the 
0 binde henes it regurgitates by the bladder. 
lvymphatze veſſels into the blood and lym- Bloody UR INE, or voiding blood by urine. 
ha, and produces a janndice. When See the article HAMORRHAGE of tbe 
R the colour is of a browniſh black, it is a wrmary paſſages. . 
ſign of the black jaundice, which pro- Daſiculty, or ſuppreſſion, of URINE. ' See the j 
. ceeds from an impeded ſecretion of the articles DySsSUR N, IscHuxx, Sc. b 
; . bile in the liver. See JAUNDICE. When the urine of children is ſuppreſſed | 
4 Sometimes the urine is imbuted with an by viſcid humonrs which obſtrutt the | 
3 dily matter, and is made without noiſe, kidneys, or from the relaxed tone of the | : 
} there are various colours on the ſurface, bladder, or from ſpaſmodie conſtrie- 
: _ chiefly bluiſh,” and it adheres ſo ſtrongly tions, producing pains, convulſions, and 
: to the ſides of the urinal, that it cannot be other diſorders, you may give them half 
f waſhed off with a lixivious liquor.” This a feruple of ſome neutral ſalt, ſuch as tar- 
; is a fign'of the colliquation of the fat: tar vitriolate, arcanum *duplicatum , 
: it ſhews a conſumption, an atrophy, and the like; or the ſame quantity of 
, and an hectic. Sometimes it is obſerva- the ſeeds (Ray ſays the flowers) of maſ- | 
ble in fevers, and the oleous matter is cus clavellatus, lycopodium, or clubs, 
. more plentiful in proportion to the fatneſs moſs, in parſley-water ; it being diureti 
= of the body. See ATROPHY, Ge. and antiſpaſmodie. The pubes may 
When the urine abounds too much with a likewiſe be anointed with oil of juniper 
i tartarious matter, which is known by its mixed with oil of amber and aniſe- feed; 
R adhering to the ſides of the chamber- and then a cataplaſin of roaſted oniohs 
, pot, it is'a ſign of a+ diſpoſition to the may be laid on hot. Thete things are 
ö gravel and ſtone. When there is a ſmall . likewiſe good when there is ſmall ſtones, 
5 land in the urine, it ſhews thoſe ditor- which they expel, But if theſe fail, ad 
; ders to be actually preſent. Sometimes the ſymptoms are urgent, a catheter muſt 
f _ ſhining yellow cryftals'are ſeen on the be introduced into the bladder; which is 
a ſides of the pot, Which is a ſign of ar- much eaſier in girls than boys. See the 
p thritic or rheumatic pains. When the article STONE, © © © 
"3 urine is bloody or whitiſh, from a mix- For the diabetes, or that diſeaſe wherein 
| ture of pus loaded” with à glutinous, the urine comes away crude, exceeding 
Ia thick, / tenacious matter, of a bad ſmell, the quantity of the liquids drank, ſee the 
. which ſinks to the bottom, and does not article DIABETES. 5 
5 diſſolve by the agitation of the veſſel, it URINE, in agriculture, is of excellent uſe 
. is a certain ſign of an ulcer in the kid- as a manure; and for land, trees, Sc. 
| neys or bladder. Sometimes, in the ftone is preferable to dung; as penetrating bet- 
; and ulcer of the bladder, it is like the ter to the roots, and removing divers 
white of an egg, and fo tenacious that it + infirmities of plants. en, 
will not divide, but fall from the veſſel URINOUS $ALTs are the fame with what 
; at once. See STONE. TILED we otherwiſe call alkali ſalts, or alkalies. 
. In a chronical and malignant gonorrhea, See Saur and ALK alf. 
a not only the proſtatæ, but often the bladder URN, urna, a kind of vaſe, of a roundiſn 
is ulcerated ; hence a thick and turbid form, but biggeſt in the middle, like 
, urine, with a copious ſediment, which the common pitchers, now feldom "uſed 
when thrown on the coals has a moſt fetid but in the way of ornament over chimney - 
; imell, - Likewiſe, in the ſtone in the pieces, in buffets, Sc. The great uſe : 
7 bladder, this, or its ſphincter, is ſo of urns among the antients was to pre- 
5 eroded that the urine is thick and bran- ſerve the aſhes of the dead after they 
J ny, with ſmall caruncles and filaments, were burnt; for which reafon they were 
q which the vulgar take for worms. In called cineraria, and urnæ cinerariz, and 
ö the ſtrangury there is a frequent ſtimulus were placed ſometimes under the tomb- 
1 to make water, which is little and ſtone whereon the epitaph was cut; and 
7 muddy, ſharp and falt;” with filaments; ſome time in vaults in their own houſes. 
Ip and then there is fome ſpaſmodic diſor- Urns were alſo uſed at their ſacrifices to 
; der  affe&ts the ſphincter! If blood is put liquid things in 
. mixed with the urine, like the waſhings URN was alſo a roman meaſure for things, 
1 of fleſh or red wine, but falls to the bot- liquid. See MEASUREZE J 
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judgment on diſeaſes by, the 
e urine. See URINE, 


See LETRAQ.. 


'he arogallus.i is of two kinds; 5 the arſt 5 


ing the urogallus, or teirao major, 


1 a white ſpot on the "baſe of the wing, 


is otherwiſe, called, the. cock of the moun- 
tain, being a very lar 2 and. noble bird. 
veatly of Flip bigneſs, 1 
„much teſem "ng it in ——4 only that it 
ĩ nat ſo 4 the head is large and 
1 5 ded: the as is ſhoxt,, 3. little 
1woked, at. the. point; the eyes are large, 
. and. there is a naked ſpace over them by 
_ way. of eye - brow, Shih. is. of a., fine 
te bright F 
Fo. the urogallus, eee oller. 
File called grouſe, ſee GROUSE:. 
SA, the BEAR, in. aſtronomy, a name 
common, "vs two conſtellations of the 
2 Horthern hemiſphere, near the pole, di- 
Kinguiſhed by major and minor. The 
ur ee or the great hear, according 


F tole my's catalogue, conſiſts of thirty - USAGE, in law. 
ru 


ſtars ; according to Tycho's, of fifty- 
1155 but in the britannic catalogue we 
ve two hundred and fifteen... 

e uria minor, or little bear, called 
allo Charles's wain; and by the Greeks 
cynoſura; by its neighbuurhood.. to, the 
north pole, gives the dengmination a: ux@-, 
bear, thereto. Ptolemy and Tycho make 
it to conſiſt of eight ſtars, but Mad 
of fourteen. 3 | 

URSULINES, in church hiſtory, an order] 
of nuns, ounded originally by St. An- 
ela of Breſcia, in the year fifteen hun- 
Tea thirty · ſeven, and fo, called from St. 
riula, to whom they were dedicated. 
They obſerve the rule of St. Auguſtine. ö 
and are chiefly noted for taking on them 
the education and infteugtian of young 
maids: their monaſteries. are a kind or 
Host where, young ladies of the belt 
amilies receive their education. The 
habit of | theſe religious is a gown, of 
{la k. ſerge, or other. ſtuff, tied about 
Wit 12 girdle of black leather. The ur- 
Lulines are ſpread. ghieſly over France and 
Italy; and their different obſervances in 
1 err ſeveral monaſtexies make them in 
ſo many diſtungt, religious orders. 
Ug SUS, the OO: os: the 
axti icle BEAR. 0 
UR *ICA, .the. ROMAN. NEDT LB, in bg- 
taay, a genus of the rneria detrandria | 


1 


clals of, plants, having, neither corolla 


nor pericar pium.z, the.cup' is unten: ; 
LOL £77 FRIPLS : 
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VUROCRITERIUM,. 2 caſting. of water; 


LLS, in ornithology, a ſpecies 


vs A | 
the ſeed 'is-fingle,; orated. obtuſe, com- 
preſſed and mining. 1 

Us ICA Beten, che SEA- NETTLE, in 
| ichthyalogy, a ſpecies of Meduſa, with 
ſour cavities on the under urtace... See 
the article MEDv 8a. 

- This appears, as, floating on the water, to 
be a mere lifeleſs lump of jelly: it is of 
a whitiſh. colour, with à caſt of bluiſn- 
greys and is of an orbiculated figure, 


the turkey, and ,.chavated i into a convexity in the middle 


on the upper ſide, flat on the under, and 
Dome with a fripge of fine, and ſome- 
What rigid, filaments. vounch the edge, re- 
' ſemblivg white hairs: on the under fur- 
face there are four cavities near the cen- 
ter, gach of an arcuated.figue, and ſur- 
rounded. with an opake, line formed of 
about twenty-four parallel points ot dots. 
From the very center of the under ßde 
there ariſe. ſour crooked; appendages, - 
which have each a row of hairy filaments 

an the exterior edge; and on the upper 
ſurface there is an appearance of fine 
veſſels of a pale colour. 

des PRESCRIPTION 

and. Cusrou. 11 4 

UsAGE, in . See J LANGUAGE. 

USANCE, uſo, in: commerce, is a deter- 

minate time fixed for the payment of 

bills of. exchange, reckoned either from 
the day of the bills being accepted, or 
ſrom the day of their date; and thus 

. called, becauſe regulated by the uſage and 

cuſſom of the places Whereon they are 
drawn. See BILL of 2xchange: 

Bills of exchange are drawn at one or 
more uſances, either from ſight or from 
date. The term is longer or ſhorter, ac- 
coding to the different countries. Ulance 
: tram London; to any part of France, is 
thix ty days; (this being declared to be a 
month, in \ regard, to exchanges, in this 
kingdom) Whether the month has more 
or fewer in it. Uſance from London to 
Hawburgh, Amſterdam, Rotterdam, 
Middleburgh, Antwerp, Brabant, Zen- 
land, and Flanders, and gy theſe 

places to London, is one calendar month 
alter the date of the bill. Utance, {from 
London to Spain and Portugal, and from 
theſe places to London, is two calendar 
months after date. Ultance from London 
to Genea, Leghorn, Milan, Venice, 
and Rome, and from theſe places to 
London, is three apr See the arti- 
cle ExCHñHAM OE. 11 110 
-Ufance of Amſterdam 8 Italy, "a 
and Portugal, is two mouths: upon 
France, F Kundera, Brabant, W 


W 
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Nuremburgh. Vienna, Aufbargh, Co- 
logne, Leipzic, and other places of Germa- 


ny, as alſo upon Hamburgh and Breſlaw, 
is fourteen days after ſight 3 two uſances 


twenty-eight, and half uſance ſeven, 
Uſance from Danizic, Coningſberg, and 


Riga, upon Amſterdam, is at one 


month after ſight ; though it is common 


| to draw from the firſt at forty days 
date, and from the others at forty- one, 


but oftener at ten and eleven. And 
from Amſterdam on the ſaid places at 


a month's date, without mentioning 


ulance; though ſometimes at forty and 
forty-ane days; and ſometimes on Breſ- 
law at fix weeks date. 


_ Moſt nations have — Ry agreed to 


allow the acceptor of a bill ſome ſmall 
time for payment beyond that mentioned 
in the bill, termed days of grace or re- 


ſpite; but they generally diſagree in 


the number and commencement of them. 
See the article DAxs of grace. 


USE, in law, the profit or benefit of lands 


and tenements; or a truſt and confidence 


repoſed in a perſon for the holding of 


lands, &c. that he to whoſe uſe the truſt 


is made ſhall receive the profits. 

Uſes may be limited to a perſon and the 
. wite he ſhall marry ; and if the parties 
to a deed agree, and declare, that one of 
them ſhall make a feoffment, or levy a 
 - fine, to the ule and intent that he ſnall 


hold the lands for his life, and after his 


- deceaſe another intail, and afterwards a 


third in fee ſimple, Sc. the eſtate ſettles 
according to the uſes in the deed. | 


. The conveyances to uſes are ſaid to be of 
three . ſorts, viz. a covenant to ſtand 
. ſeized ; a feoffment, fine or recovery to 
: uſes; and a bargain and ſale; which laſt 
a contingent ule cannot be ſupported by, 


though it may by the two firſt. | 
A ſuperſtitious uſe, is where Jands or 


goods are deviſed to a prieſt to pray for the 


fouls of the dead, &c. in which caſe they 


- become. forfeited to the king: and where 


fuch an uſe is void, and the king cannot 


| have the land, it ſhall not reſult to the heir 
at law; but it may be applied to charity. 
USES and cuftoms of the fea, are certain 
manxims or rules which form the baſis of 
the maritime juriſprudence, by which the 
policy of navigation, and the com- 
merce of the ſea are regulated. See the 
article Navy, Cc. ee e 
Theſe uſes and cuſtoms conſiſt of three 
kinds of regulations ; the firſt called the 
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and upon any place in the ſeven United 


Provinces, is one month. Upon Frankfort, 


laws or judgments of Oleron; the ſecond, 
regulations made by the merchants of 
_ Wibuy, a city in the iſland of Goth- 
land, in the Baltic, antiently much 
famed for commerce; and the third, a 


deputies of the Hanſe towns. See the 


USEDOM, an iſland of Pomerania, in 


USHANT, an ifland of France, fifteen 
USHER, an officer, or ſervant, who has 
the care and direction of the door of a 
In the king's bauſhold there are two gen- 
trance to perſons that have admittance 
| thither 3 four gentlemen- uſhers, waiters z 
and eight gentlemen-uſhers, quarter - 


USHER alſo ſignifies an officer of the court 
of Exchequer, of which there are four who 


ISN 


ſet af regulations made at Lubec, by the 
articles OLERON, Hans E, @c. 
Germany, ſituated at the mouth of the 
river Oder, in the Baltic- ſea: ſubjedt to 
the king of Pruſſia. 

miles weft of the coalt of Britany, at the 
entrance of the Britiſh-channel. 


court, hall, chamber, or the like. 


tlemen-uſhers of the privy-chamber ap- 
pointed to attend the door, and give en- 


waiters in ordinary. ä 


attend the barons and chief officers of 
that court at Weſtminſter, as alſo juries, 
ſheriffs, &c. at the pleaſure of the court. 


There is alſo an uther of the court of 


chancery. 


USHER of the black: rod, the eldeſt of the 


gentlemen uſhers, daily waiters at court 

whoſe duty is to bear the rod before the 
king at the feaſt of St. George, and other 
ſolemnities: he has alſo the keeping of 
the chapter-houſe door, when a chapter 


of the order of the garter is fitting, and 


in time of parliament attends the houſe 
of peers, and takes delinquents into 
cuſtody, He wears a gold-badge embel- 
liſhed with the. enſigns of the order of 


the garter. See Black Ron. 
USK, a river of Wales, which riſes on the 


welt of Brecknockſhire, and runs ſouth- 


eaſt through that county and Monmouth- 
ſhire, falling into the mouth of the 


' Severn, /; 9 
USNEA, in botany, a genus of moſſ- 


es, wholly deſtitute of leaves, and 
compoſed only of long ſlender filaments 
or ſtalks, whieh are ulually ſolid, rigid, 
and of a cybhndrie figure. The extye- 
mities, or other parts of theſe, ae at 


times furnifhed with a fort of orbicular 


bodies, dry and deſtitute of uſe, but 


- ſeeming to ſupply the place of flowers. 
Tbeſe are hollom, in form of cups, but 


have no rim, The whole plants are 
5 fixed 


y 
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barks of trees. Micheli has given ac- 
counts of flowers and ſeeds in theſe 


plants; but Dillenius ſuſpeCts the accu- 


racy of this obſervation, and adds, that 
if there are ſuch, they are too minute to 
be of any ſervice in the general diftinc- 
tions of. the plants. 3 85 


USQUEBAUGH, a ſtrong compound li- 


uor, chiefly taken by way of dram. 
There are ſeveral different methods of 
making this liquor; but the following is 
eſteemed one of the beſt: To two gal- 
lons of brandy, or other ſpirits, put a 


pound of ſpaniſn· liquorice, half a pound 


of raiſins of the ſun, four ounces of eur- 
rants, and three of ſliced: dates; the 
tops of baum, mint, ſavory, thyme, 
and the tops of the flowers of roſemary, 
of each two ounres; cinnamon and 
mace, well bruiſed, nutmegs, aniſeeds, 
and coriander - ſeeds, bruiled likewile, 


of each four ounces; of citron, or le- 
mon and orange peel, ſcraped, of each 


an ounce; let all theſe infuſe forty- 
eight hours in a warm place, oſten 


making them together: then let them 


ſtand in a cool place for a week: after 


which the clear liquor is to be decanted 


off, and to it is to be put an equal quan- 


tity of neat white port, and a gallon of 


canary; after which it is to be ſweetened 
. with a ſufficient quantity of double-re- 
fined ſugar. . 


USTION, in pharmacy, the preparing of 


certain ſubſtances by burning them. 

USTULATION, fulatio, a word uſed 
by pharmaceutic writers to expreſs the 
roalting or torrefying of humid or moiſt 
ſubſtances over a gentle fire, ſo as to ren- 
der them fit for powdering. The fame 


 word-1s allo uſed by ſome for what we 


call burning of wine. 
USUCAPTION, wuſucaptio, in the civil 
law, is an acquiſition of the property of 
a thing, by a poſſeſſion and enjoyment 
thereof for a certain term of years pre- 
ſcribed by law. Het „ch 
USUFRUIT,  afus frufus, in the civil 
law, the uſe or enjoyment of any lands 
or tenements; or the right of receiv- 
ing the fruits and profits of an inherit- 


ance, or other thing, without a power 


of alienating» or changing the property 
thereof. „ 1 tt a ; f 
USURER, a perſon charged with a habit 
or act of uſury. See UsURY. 
USURIOUS:cONTRACT, is any bargain or 
contract whereby a man is obliged to pay 


6 & 


Cana)! 
1.333% 
ned in the manner of mtfktoe to the 


is U 
more intereſt for money than the ſtatute 
Sloaws; tt] 
USURPATION,;inlawW,izaninjurious uſing 
or enjoyment, of a thing for continuance 
of time, that belongs of right to another. 
USURY, uſura, in the general, denotes a 
gain or profit which'a perſon makes of 
is money, SI the ſame; or it is 
an increale of the principal, exacted for 
the loan thereof; or the price a borrower 
gives for the uſe of a ſum credited to him 
by the lender, called, allo, intereſt; and, 
in ſome antient ſtatutes, dry- exchange. 
See the article EXCHANGE. | 
The word uſury is generally taken in an 
evil ſenſe, ix. for. an unlawful profit 
which a perſon makes of his money; 
in which ſenſe it is, that uſury is forbid- 
den by the civil and eccleſiaſtical, and 
even by the Jaw ot nature. 
By ftat. 12 Ann. c. 16. which is called 
The Statute againſt Exceſſive Uſury, it is 
ordained, that no perſon ſhall rake tor the 
loan of any money, or other thing, above 
the value of five pounds for the forbearance 
of one hundred pounds for a year; and ſo 
in proportion for a greater or letler ſum: 
and it is declared, that all bonds, con- 
tracts, and aſſurances, made for pay- 
ment of any principal ſum to be lent on 
uſury, above that rate, ſhall be void; 
and that whoſoever ſhall take, accept, or 
receive, by way of corrupt bargain, loan, 
Sc. a gicater intereſt than that laſt above- 
mentioned, ſhall forfeit treble the value 
of. the money lent; and alſo, that ſeri- 
veners, ſolicitors, and drivers of bar- 
gains, ſhall not take or receive above 
five ſhillings for the procuring the loan 
of one hundred pounds for one year, on 
pain of forfeiting twenty pound, Sc. 
There cat be no uſury witho:;t a Joan, 
between which and a bargain the court 
has diſtinguiſhed: and though a perſon 
is to pay double the ſum borrowed, Sc. 
by way of penalty, for the non-payment 
of the principal debt, it is not uſury; ſo 
it alſo is in reſpect to the grant of an an- 
nuity for lives, or on condition, where it 
exceeds the uſual intereſt, and the pro- 
portion attending contracts of this kind. 
Even if one ſecures a large intereſt and 
principal, and it is at the will of the party 
vVvho is to pay; or where it happens that 
both the principal money and extraordi- 
nary intereſt are in hazard, or that a 
. perion may have leſs than his principal; 
as when a bond is made to pay mo- 
ney upon che return of a ſhip from 


US FE 
| ſea, Sc. either of theſe caſes are not held 
to be uſury. + 0 , 
In an action brought for uſury, the ſta- 
tute made againſt it muſt be pleaded; 
and in pleading an uſurious contract, as 
a bar to an action, the whole matter is to 
be let forth ſpecially, becauſe it lies with - 
in the party's own privity ; yet on an in- 


formation on the ſtatute for making ſuch 


contract, it is ſufficient to mention the 
corrupt bargain generally; becauſe mat- 
ters of this kind are ſuppoſed to be privily 
tranſlated; and ſuch information may be 
brought by a ſtranger. 1 Hawk. P. C. 
248. Likewiſe upon an information on 
the ſtatute againſt uſury, he that borrows 
the money may be a witnels, aſter he has 
paid the fame. t 
UT, in muſic, the firſt of the muſical notes, 


Which, with the. reſt, was taken out of 


the hymn of St. John Baptiſt, Ut queant 
, laxis, &. See SCALE, Music, Sc. 
UTENSIL, ulenſile, a little domeſtic. move- 
able, belonging principally to the kit- 
chen; ſuch are pots, pans, Kc. 
Utenſils are more particularly uſed in 
war, for the moveables which the hoſt is 
. obliged to funiſh the ſoldiers, quartered 


with him z which, are, a bed with bed- 


clothes, a pot, and a ſpoon. 


UTERINE, uterizus, ſomething belong- 
ing to the uterus, , or womb of a woman, 


Furor Ur ERIK Us, in medicine, ſlenotes a 


kind, of madnels, attended by laſcivious 
ſpeeches and geſtures, and an invincible 
inclination to venery., See FUROR... | 
UTERUS, the wou, in anatomy, a hol- 
low body, called alſo the matrix, of a form 
approaching to that of a pear, ſituated be- 
tween the bladder and the rectum, and 


deſtined to the office of generation, for the 


containing the foetus. It is connected in 
the anterior part with the vagina, and at 
its lateral part by the ligaments, lata and 
rotunda, being ſoole in its hindler part. 
In women not with child, the length of 
the uterus is about three inches; its 
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ſtrual diſcharge in women. 


UTR 


the internal mouth of the womb, opens 


into the vagina, in form of the glans pe- 


nis in man: it is very ſmall in virgins, 


duot jn wemen who have had children, 
or who are with · child, it is larger; and 


in the laſt it is always eloſed up with a 


glutinous humour: in the time of deli. 


very, it in a wonderful manner expands 


itſelf, ſo as to give paſſage to the child. 
See the article DELIVE Rr. | 
The ſubſtance of the womb is muſculous, 


being compoſed, of a various plexus of 


| fleſhy; fibres, with a great number of 


veſſels between. In women not with- 


child it is compact and firm; in thoſe 


with child it is ſpongy and ſinuous, and 


is capable of wonderful dilatation, with - 


out any diminution of its thickneſs. It 


is covered externally with a membrane 


from the peritonæum; and internally, 
its cavity is lined with a porous and ner- 


vous membrane: this cavity is very ſmall 


in virgins; and in women with child the 


inner membrane almoſt entirely diſap- 


The blood · veſſels of the uterus are tor- 
tuous, and make a thouſand anaſtomoſes 
with one another : they open by a num- 


ber of little mouths into the uterus and 
vagina, and are the ſources of the men- 


ticle MENSES. 


matics from the aorta; very large ones 


from thehypogalirics ; and others from 
the hæmorrhoi 6 
the uterus are alſo of three kinds, and of 


al arteries. The veins of 
the ſame, denominations: they have 
valves, and are greatly larger than the 
arteries, eſpecially in women with-child. 
The nerves of the womb are from the 
intercoſtals, and thoſe of the os ſacrum. 
The lymphatics have long ſince been diſ- 
covered in brutes ; but Morgagni has 
of late years found hem allo in human 


ſubjects. See the Afeles AA TER T, Vein, 
NERVE, Go. 


| breadth, in the upper part, being about UT ILE, a latin term, ſignifying profitable, 


two inches, and in the lower part one. 
Its thickneſs is about an inch and an halt : 
in virgins, indeed, it is much (ſr 
than this; but in women with child it is 
of a different ſize, according to the dit- 
ferent time of geſ tation. 
Anatomiſts divide it into two parts; the 
upper and broader part they call the fun- 
qus uteri, and the lower they call the 
cervix, into which, it is that the vagina 
opens. See the article VAGIna. 

The orifice, or, as it is otherwiſe called, 


or uſetful; in which ſenſe it is ſometimes 
uſed by engliſh writers. 


ſmaller UTOXETER, a market-town of Stafford- 
ſhire, twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of Staf- 


ford. 


UTRECHT, the capital of a, province of 


the ſame name, in the united Netherlands, 
ſituated twenty-three miles ſouth eait of 
Amſterdam, ' 


UTRICULARTA, in botanv, a genus of 


the diandria- monog ynia claſs of plants, 
with a ringent, bilabiated, monoperal- 
dus 


See the ar- 


The arteries are of three kinds, ix. ſper- 
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VUL 
ous flower; and its fruit à large, glob6ſe, 


and unilocular capſule, containing a 


numder of ſmall feeds. | 
UVA vet, in botany; a name 'uſed by 


Tournefort for a ſpecies of arbutus. See 7 


te article ARBUTUS. 69411, 70 
UVE A, in anatomy, the third or outer- 
moſt coat of the eye. See EYE, 
VULCANo, or VolcAxo, in natural hi- 
ſtory, a burning mountain, or one that 
vomits forth fire; flame, aſhes, cinders, 
e. See MOUNTAIN; © | 
As to the cauſe of vülcanos, it is found 
dy experience, that there are ſeveral in- 
- Aanimable bodies, which, being mixed 
together in due proportion, will kindle 
into flame by fermentation alone, with- 
out the help of any fiety particles: Thus 
M. Lemery having covered up in the earth 
about fifty pounds of a mixture, com- 
poſed of equal parts of ſulphur and filings 
of iron, tempered with water; after 
eight or nine hours time, the earth, 
- where it lay, vomited up flames. From 
this experiment we ſee the true cauſe of 
- the fire of tna, Veſuvius, and other 
burning mountains, "which probably are 
- made up of folphur and ſome other mat- 
ter proper to ferment with it, and take 
. fire. See ETNA, VESUviEvs, Ec. 
vULGATE, à very antient latin tranſ- 
lation of the bible, and the only one 
the church of Rome acknowledges au- 
- thentic. See BrBLe. | | 
The antient vulgate of the Old Tefta- 
ment was tranflated almoſt word for word 
from the greek of the LXX. The author 
- of the verſion is not known, nor fo much 
- us gueſſed at. . 
VUENER ARIA, in botany, Tournefort's 
name for the anthyllis of Linnzus. See 
the article Ax THYLLIS. 
VULNERARY, in medicine, an epithet 
given to remedies pre for the cure of 
wounds and vice 
All medieines ef intention are ſup- 
ſed both to cleanſe and heal; that rs, 
- nearnate, or fill up with new fleſh, all 
ulcerations and fonltiefſes. Under this 
head are ranged all ſuch balſamics as are 


not only ſoftening and adheſive, but al- 
- ſo, by a peculiar activity, joined with a 


ſuitable configuration of parts, are apt to 
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ters of which are as follow : there are 
four toes on each foot, and three of theſe 
ure placed forwards ; the neck is long, 
and almoſt bare of feathers ; the legs are 
covered with feathers down to the feet, 
or nearly ſo; and under the throat there 
is à ſpace covered with hairs inſtead of 
feathers ; the head alſo; in many ſpecies, 
is naked, and has at the moſt only a downy 
matter on it, inſtead of feathers ; and the 
under part of the wings is downy. 
This genus comprehends the black vul- 
tur, the boetic vultur, the hare-catcher, 
the golden-breafted vultar, the brown 
vuftur, and braſilian vultur. 
VULVA, in anatomy, a name given as 
well to the uterus, or womb, as to the 
cunnus, or pudendum muliebre. See the 
articles UTExvs and PUbsNDUM. 
UVULA, in anatomy, a round, ſoft, ſpon- 
gious body, like the end of a child's fin- 
er, ſuſpended from the palate, near the 
ra mina of the noſtrils, perpendicularly 
over the glottis. Its uſe is to break the 
force of the cold air, and prevent its en- 
tering too precipitately into the lungs. 
It is formed of a duplicature of a mem- 
braune of the palate; and is called, by 
ſome authors, columella, and by others 


Fy 
o 


urgulio. e : 
It is moved by two: pair of muſcles, and 
- firſpended by as many ligaments. 
UVULARIA, in botany, a genus of the 
berandria-· monog ya claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of fix very long 
lanceolated petals; and its fruit an ovato- 
oblong trilocular capſule, containing fe- 
veral roundiſh and compreſſed ſeeds. 
UXBRIDGE, a market- town of Middle- 
ſex, ſituated on the river Colne, fifteen 
miles weſt of London. ; | 
UXOR, Among chemiſts, ſignifies the mer- 
cuty of metals. See MERCURY and 
METAL. BE 
 UXORIUM, in 1 a fine or forfeit 
paid by the Romans, for not marrying. 
See the article MARKRIAcx. 
UZBECK, or OusBECx, TARTARY, a 
large'country of Afia, bounded by Cal- 
mut Tartary on the north, by Tibet on 
the eaſt, by India and Perſia on the ſouth, 
and by a great deſart, which ſeparates it 
from the Caſpian fea, on the weſt. 


abrade and catry along with them what UZES, a town of Languedoc, in France, 


particles they lay hold on in their paſ- 


Aage. | 
wol pes. the Fox. See FOX. 
VULTUR, a genus of birds, the charac- 


- 


ſixteen miles north of Niſmes. 
UZIFIR, UzurAR, or Uz1FUR, in che- 
miſtry, a name which ſome authors give 
to cinnabar, See CINNABAR, a 


WAF 
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W. 


: or w, is the twenty-firſt letter of 
W our alphabet, and is compoſ- 
9 ed, as its name implies, of two 

v's. It was not in uſe among 

the Hebrews, Greeks, or Romans, but 
chiefly peculiar to the northern nations, 
the Teutones, Saxons, Britons, &c. But 
ſtill it is not uſed by the French, Ita- 
lians, Spaniards, or Portugueſe, except 
in proper names and other terms borrow- 
ed from languages in which it is origin- 
ally uſed, and even then it is ſounded like 


the fingle v. This letter is of an ambi- 


guous nature, being a conſonant at the 
beginning of words, and a vowel at the 
end. It may ſtand before all the vowels 
except u, as water, wedge, winter, 
wonder : it may alſo follow the vowels 
a, e, o, and unites with them into a kind 
of double vowel, or diphthong, as in 
ſaw, few, cow, &c. It alſo goes be- 
fore r, and follows s and th, as in 
wwrath, ſavear, thwart ; it py before 
b alſo, though in reality it is ſounded af- 
ter it, as in when, aubat, &c. In ſome 
words it is obſcure, as in ſhadow, w i- 
dow, Sc. 

WAAG, a river of Hungary, which riſes 
in the Carpathian mountains, on the con- 
fines of Poland, and running firſt from 
eaſt to weſt, then turns ſouth, and paſl- 
ing by Leopoldſtadt, falls into the Da- 
nube, oppoſite to the iſland of Schut. 

WAAL, a river of the united Netherlands, 
being one of the branches of the Rhine, 


which runs from eaſt to weſt, through 


the Betue, in the province of Gelder- 
land, paſſing by Nimeguen, Tiel, Bom- 
mel, and Gorcum, and, continuing its 
courſe eaſtward, unites its waters with 
the Maes, and, paſſing by Dort, falls in- 
to the German fea below the Briel. 

WADD, or WadviNGs, is a ftopple of 
paper, hay, ſtraw, or the like, forced in- 
to a gun upon the powder, to 54 it 
cloſe in the chamber; or to put up cloſe 
to the ſhot, to keep it from rolling out. 
See the article Gun, Ec. 

WAFE. See the article Walr. 

WAFT. To waſt a ſhip, is to convoy her 
ſafe, as men of war do merchant-ſhips. 
To make a waft, is to hang out ſome 


coat, ſea-gown, or the like, on themain- 
ſhrouds of the ſhip, as a ſignal for people 
to come aboard, and ſignifying that the 
ſhip is in great diſtreſs. - 

WAFERS, or Sealing WAFERS, are made 
thus: take very fine flour, mix it with 
glair of eggs, iſinglaſs, and a little yeaſt ; 
mingle the materials ; beat them well to- 
gether, ſpread the batter, being made thin 
with gum-water, on even tin-plates, and 
dry them in a ſtove; then cut them out 
for uſe. | 
You may make them of what colours you 
pleaſe, by tinging the paſte with brazil 
or vermilion for red; indigo or verditer, 
Sc. for blue; ſaffron, turmeric, or gam- 
booge, &c. for yellow. 

Wafers, on importation, pay a duty of 
of 4 7244. the pound, and draw back on 
100 | 
exportation 42144. the pound. 
100 

WAGE, in law, denotes the giving ſecurity 
for the performance of any thing. 

WAGER of law, is uſed where an ation 
of debt is brought againſt a perſon, up- 
on a ſimple contract between the parties, 
without deed or record, and the defend- 

ant, in preſence of- his compurgators, 

ſwears in court, that he owes the plaintiff 
nothing, in form and manner as he has 
declared : and here the reaſon of waging 
of law is, becauſe the defendant may Rs 
paid to the plaintiff his debt in private, 
or before witneſſes who may be al | 
and therefore the law allows him to wage 
his law in his diſcharge ; and in that caie, 
his oath ſhall be accepted to diſcharge 
himſelf, rather than ck | 
him to be charged upon the bare allega- 
tion of the plaintiff, The method of 
waging law is this, viz. the defendant 
enerally brings fix compurgators with 
Pim into court, and ſtands at the end of 
the bar towards the right hand of 'the 
chief juſtice ; the ſecondary aſks him, 
whether he will wage his law ? wheteto 
if he anſwers that he will, the judges ad- 
moniſh him to be well adviſed, tellin 
him the danger of taking a falſe oath ; 
and if he ſtill perſiſts, then the ſecondary 


_ ſays, and the defeadant, who wages his 
19F | "Sau" 


| dead, 


e law will ſuffer 
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WAG 
law, repeats after him, “ Hear this, ye 
juſtices, that I C. D. do not owe to 
A. B. the ſum of „ Nor any 


penny thereof, in manner and form as the 
ſaid A. B. has declared againſt me: ſo 


help me God.” After the defendant has 
thus ſworn, and the compurgators given 


in, upon oath, that they believe he ſwears 


true, the plaintiff is for ever barred ; it 


being as much as if a verdict had paſſed 


bg 


againſt him. 


WAGGON, a vehicle or carriage, of 


: 


which there are various forms, accommo- 


.- dated to the different uſes they are in- 


tended for. 
ſiſts of the ſhafts or rads, being the two 


The common Waggon con- 


pieces which the hind horſe bears up; 


- the welds; the ſlotes, or crols pieces, 


which hold the ſhafts together ; the bol- 


.. er, being that part on which the fore 


Wheels and the axle-tree turn, in wheel- 


ing the waggon a-croſs the road; the 
. Cheſt, or body of the waggon, having the 


ſtaves or rails fixed thereon ; the bales, 


or - hoops, which compoſe the top; the 


tilt, the place coyered with cloth, at the 
end of the waggon. For the principles 


on which this carriage is conſtructed, 


ſee the article WHEEL-CARRIAGE. 


WAGININGEN, a town of the United 


WAGRIA, the eaſtern 


©, Provinces, in the province of Gelder- 
Jand, ſituated on the river Lech, eight 


miles north-weſt of Mie att 5 
iviſion of the 


dutchy of Holſtein, in the circle of lower 


* 
1 


Saxony, in Germany, bounded by the 
Baltic ſea on the north, eaſt, and Luth. 


WAGTAIL, in orpithology, the name of 


two different ſpecies of motacilla. 
he article MOTACILLA.. 5 
+ wagtail is the 


See 


he white or common 


motacilla with a black breaſt. This is a 


Wit 


very beautiſul bird, much about the ſize 
of the goldfinch, but the body is longer 
in proportion, and much hetter covered 
feathers 3 the head is large and 
ounded ; the eyes are large, and their iris 
— the beak is ſtrait, lender, mo- 
derately long apd black ; the beak and 
the eygs are ſurrounded with a ſpace of 


white, which is continued jn a broad line 
down almoſt to the wings; the crown of 
the head, hoth ſides of the neck, and back 


are black, the breaſt and belly are white; 


the tail is long, and both that and the 


See plate CCXCVI. fig. 3. 
The other ſpecies is the yellow wagtail, 


wipgs are yariegated with black and white, 
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breaſt and belly are yellow ; the ſides of 


the head variegated with ſome ſtrokes of 
yellow, and the wings with white. 


WAIF, or Wart, in law, a term appli- 


ed to ſuch goods as a thief having fele- 
niouſly ſtolen, on his being cloſely pur. 
ſued, are waved or left by the felon, 
which become forfeited to the king, or 
lord of the manor : and ſo it alſo is where 
a felon has the goods in his cuſtody, and 


apprehending that purſuit is made, he 


flies, and leaves them behind him. Tho? 
waif is properly applied to goods that 
are ſtolen, yet it may be alſo ſaid of goods 
not ſtolen or taken away, as where a 
perſon is purſued with hue and cry 
as a felon, and he flies and leaves his own 
goods; in this caſe thele ſhall be forſeit- 
ed as ſtolen goods, or what are uſually 
called fugitives goods, 5 a 
Waif is alſo applied to things loſt, and 


eſtrays, which, no owner appearing, are 


forfeitsd to the lord of the manor, after 


they have been cried and publiſhed in the 
markets. 


WAIGRATSSsTRAITSõ, ſituated between 
Nova Zembla and Ruſſia, through which 


the Dutch failed to the north, as high as 
759, in order to diſcover a north-eaſt 
paſſage to China, and the Eaſt- Indies. 


WAIN, in aſtronomy, See URSA. 
WAINFLEET, a market - town of Lin- 


colnſhire, thirty- five miles eaſt of Lincoln. 


WAINSCOT, in building, the timber- 


work that ſerves to line the walls of a 
e e made in pannels, and 
painted, to ſerve inſtead of hangings. It is 
uſual even in halls to have wainſcot breaſt 
high, by reaſon of the natural moiſtneſs 
of the walls. Some joiners put charcoal 
behindghe pannels, to prevent the ſweat 
of the ſtone and brick walls from un- 
gluing the joints; others uſe wool for 
the ſame purpoſe, but the only fure way 
is to prime over the back ſides of the 
kick with white lead, ſpaniſh brown, or 
inſeed oil. 


* 


The wainſcotting with norway oak, ac- 


cording toNeve,the workman finding ſtuff, 
is valued at 6s. or 78. per yard ſquare ; 
porn ſquare wainſcotting, the workman 
finding deal, is valued at 3s. and 38. 6d. 
per yard. Ordinary biſſection wainſcot- 
ting, the workman finding deal, is worth 
38. and 6d. and 4s. per yard. Large 
biſſection wainſcotting, with dantzick 
ſtuff, is valued at 6s. or-78. per yard. 


WAIVE, according to the general accepta- 
or the yellow-breaſted motacilla, much 


_ pelembling the former, only that the but in the law it is eſpecially applied to 


tion of the word, ſignifies to forſake; 


A womap; 


. 


= bk WAL 
a woman, who, for any crime, for which WALE, or WALEs, in a ſhip, thoſe gut - 
a man may be outlawed, is termed waive. ermoſt timbers in a ſhip's fide, on which 
WAIVER, in law, denotes the paſſing by the [ailors ſet their feet in climbing up. 
of a thing, ora refuſal to accept thereof; They are reckoned from the water, and 
and relates ſometimes to an eſtate convey- are called her firſt, ſecond, and third 
ed to a perſon, and ſometimes to a plea. wale, or bend. See Sup, 
It is held, where a particular eſtate is WALE:; KNOT, around knot or knob made 


granted with a remainder over, in that 
_ caſe, he that has it, may not regularly 
_ waive it to the damage of him in re- 
mainder ; though where one has the re- 
verſion it is otherwiſe, for that is not 
hurt by ſuch waiver. | | 

WAKE of a ſlip, is the ſmooth water 
aſtern when ſhe is under fail ; this ſhews 
the way ſhe has gone 1n the ſea, where- 
by the mariners. judge what way ſhe 
makes. For if the wake be right a-ſtern, 
they conclude ſhe makes her way for- 
wards ; but if the wake be to leeward a 
Point or two, then they conclude ſhe 
falls to the leeward of her courſe. When 
one ſhip, giving chaſe to another, is got 
as far into the wind as ſhe, and fails di- 
ret after her, they. ſay, ſhe has got 
into her wake. A ſhip is (aid to ſtay to 
the weather of her wake, when in her 
Raying, ſhe is ſo quick, that ſhe does 
not. fall to leeward upon a tack, but that 
when ſhe is tacked, her wake is to the 
leeward ; and it is a fign ſhe feels her 


with three ſtrands of a rope, ſo that it 


cannot ſlip, by which the tacks, top-ſail 


ſheets, and ſtoppers are made faſt, as 


alſo ſome other ropes. 


WaLE REARE D, on board a ſhip, a ame 


the ſeamen give to a ſhip, Which, aſter 
ſhe comes to her beating, is built ſtrait 
up : this way of building, though it 
does not look well; nor is, as the ſea- 
men term it, ſhip ſhapen ; yet it hnas this 
advantage, that a ſhip is thereby more 


_ roomy within board, and becomes there- 


by a wholeſome ſhip at ſea, eſpecially if 
her bearing be well laid out. 


WALES, a principality in the welt of 


England,comprehending twelve coutities, 


bounded by Cheſture, Shropſhire, He- 


reſordſhire, and Monmouthſhire, on the 
eaſt, and ſurrounded by the ſea called the 
Irith Channel, on the north, weſt, and 
KR EE. wo 


New Warts, the ſouth-weſt coaſt of 


Hudſon's Bay, in north America, ſo 
called; now poſſeſſed by the engliſh 


y 
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helm very well, and is quick of ſteerage. Hudſon's Bay company. vy | 

Wakz, is the eve feaſt of the dedication WALKER, the ſame with foreſter, ſee 
of churches, which is kept with feaſting FoResSTER, ; 1 25 tal 8 
and rural diverſions. | WALK, in gardening. See ALLEY. 

WAKEFIELD, a market-town in the Thoſe made of gravel, ſand, or grafy, are 


welt-riding of Yorkſhire, ſituated on the 
river Caulder, twenty-four miles ſouth- 
welt of Vork. | | 
WALACHIA, a-province of Turkey in 
Europe, bounded by the Irongate moun- 
tains, which ſeparate it from Tranſil- 
vania, on the north-welt ; by Moldavia 


on the north-eaſt ; by the river Danube, 


which ſeparates it from the province of 
Bulgaria, on the ſouth-eaſt; and the ſame 
river ſeparates it from the province of 
Servia on the ſouth-weſt, It is two 
hundred miles long, and one hundred 
broad, « | 
WALCOURT, a town of the biſhopric 
of Liege, ſituated on the confines of 
Namur, eight miles ſouth of Charleroy. 
WALDEC, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of the upper Rhine, and landgra- 
viate of Heſſe Caſſel, twenty miles ſouth- 
welt of Heſſe Caſſel city. 4 
WALDEN, a market. town of Eſſex, ſitu- 


ated twenty-five miles north-weſt of 
Chelmsford, 


the moſt common in England; but Where 
gravel or ſand cannot be procured, they 


are ſometimes laid with powdered coal, 


ſea- coal aſhes, or powdered brick. In or- 


der to the laying of gravel walks, it is very 


proper that the bottom of them be filled 
with ſome lime-rubbiſh, coarſe gravel, 
Aint-ſtones, , or other rocky materials. 
This bottom ſhould be laid eight or ten 
inches thick, over which the coat of 
gravel ſhould be ſix or eight. The com- 


mon allowance for a gravel walk of five 


feet breadth, is an inch in the crown 
ſo that if a walk be twenty feet wide, 
according to this proportion, it will be 
four inches higher in the middle than on 


each ſide; and a walk of twenty-five 


feet will be five inches; one of thirty 
feet ſix inches; and ſo on. In order to 
lay gravel-walks firm, it will be neceſſary 
to give them three or four water rollings; 
that is, they muſt be rolled, when it rains 
ſo very faſt, that the walks ſwim, with 
water: this will cauſe the gravel to bind. 

10 > © 3 EE 


Iron mould gravel is the beſt for bind- 

ing; of gravel with a little binding loam 
- _amongſt it. The beſt gravel for walks 
is ſuch as abounds with ſmooth-pebbles, 
| _ which, being mixed with a due pro- 
| portion of loam, will bind like a rock, 


Weather. The width of the walks muſt 


particulars, ſee GRAVEL. 
Graſs walks in a garden are both orna- 
mental and delightful, See GRass. 
Sand walks are alſo frequently made in 
gardens, as being leſs expenſive in the 
waking and keeping, than the former; 
for as the greateſt part of the walks made 
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them handſome if they were made of 
gravel ; and as the walks are for the 
"moſt part ſhaded with trees, ſo the drip- 
ping of the water from their branches in 
% far rains, would waſh the gravel in 
| holes, and. render the walks very un- 
ſightly. When the ground is traced out 


the earth ſhould be taken out of the 
' walks, and laid in the quarters. The 
..._ "Cepth of this ſhould be proportioned to 
the nature of the ſoil ; for where the 
ground is dry, the walks need not be 
: Mevated much above the quarters; ſo the 


Inches deep in ſuch places: but where 
| the ground is wet, the bottom of the 
Walks need not be more than two inches 
| below the ſurface, that the walks may 
| be raiſed ſo high as to throw off the wet 
| into the quarters. After the earth is 
[ 

| 


taken out, the bottom of the walks ſhould 
be laid with rubl:iſh four or five inches 
thick, and beaten down as cloſe as 
poſſible ; then the ſand ſhould be laid on 
About three inches thick; and after tread- 
ing it down, it ſhould be raked over, to 
Jevel and ſmooth the ſurface. In doing 
of this, the whole ſhould, be laid a little 
. rounding, to throw off the wet: but 


there will be no- neceſſity of obſerving 


_ any exactneſs therein; for as the whole 
ground is to have as little appearance of 
art as poſſible, the rounding ſhould ap- 

pear natural, and only ſo contrived, as 
that the water may have free paſſage off. 

WaLKk, in the manege, is the ſloweſt, 

and leaft raiſed of all a horſe's goings. 
It is performed by the horſe's liſting up 
his two legs on a fide, the one after the 


other, beginning with the hind leg firſt, 
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Thus, if he leads with the legs of the 


And is never injured by wet or dry 


always be proportioned to their length, 
and the ſize of the garden. For farther 


in gardens twiſt about in an irregular 
Agnes it would be very difficult to keep 


in the manner the walks are deſigned in, 


earth ſhould be taken out four or five 


right fide, then the firſt foot he lifts is 
the far hind-foot, and in the time he is 
ſetting it down (which in a ſtep is al- 
ways ſhort of the tread of his fore-foot 
on the ſame fide) he lifts his far fore-foot, 
and ſets it down before his near fore-foot. 
Again, juſt as he is ſetting down his far 


fore-foot, he lifts up his near hind-foot, 


and fets it down again juſt ſhort of his 
near fore - foot; and juſt as he is ſetting it 
down, he lifts his near fore-foot, and ſets 


.it down beyond his far fore-ſoot. 


ALL, in architecture, the principal part 
of a building, as ſerving both to incloſe 
it, and ſupport the roof, floors, &c. See 


the article BurtpinG. 
Walls are diſtinguiſhed into various 


kinds, from the matter whereof they 
conſiſt, as plaſtered or mud-walls, brick- 


walls, ftone-walls, flint, or boulder walls, 


and boarded walls. In all which theſe 
Powe rules are to be regarded, 1. 
That the right angle therein depending 
is the true cauſe of all ſtability, both in 
artificial and natural poſition. 2. That 


the maſſieſt and heavieſt materials be the 


loweſt, as fitter to bear than to be borne. 


3. That the walls, as they riſe, diminiſh 


proportionably in thickneſs, for eaſe both 


of weight and expence. 4. That cer- 


tain courſes or ledges, of more ſtrength 


than the reſt, be interlaid, like bones, to 


ſtrengthen the whole fabrick. See the 
article House, Sc. 


Brick-walls are the moſt important and 


uſual amongft us. In theſe, particular 


care is to be taken about laying of the 


bricks ; that in ſummer they be laid as 


wet, and in winter as dry, as poffible, to 
make them bind the better with the 


mortar that in ſummer, as faſt as they 


are laid, they be covered up, to prevent 
the mortar, &c. from drying too fait: that 
in winter they be covered well to protect 


them from rain, ſhow, and froſt, which are 
all enemies to mortar : that they be laid 


joint on joint in the middle of the walls 
as ſeldom as may be: but that good bond 
be made there as well as on the outſide. 


Care is to be taken that the angles be 


firmly bound, which are the nerves of 
the whole edifice. In order to which, in 
working up the walls of a building, it 
is not advilkable to raiſe any wall above 


eight feet high, before the next adjoining 


wall be wrought up to it, that ſo good 
bond may be made in the progrefs of 
the work : it may be worth notice, that 
a wall a brick and a half thick, with the 
joint. 
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or very near; whence 150 or 160 bricks 
will lay a yard ſquare meaſured upon the 
face of the building ; and to the ſquare 
of ten foot are uſually allowed 1700 or 
1300 bricks. Flint, or boulder walls 
are much uſed in ſome parts of Suſſex 
and Kent, for fence-walls, round-courts, 
gardens, &c. A right and left handed 
man fits well for this work, as they have 
a hod of mortar poured down upon the 


work, which they part between them, 


each ſpreading it towards himſelf, and 
ſo they lay in the flints. The mortar 
for this work muſt be very ſtiff, 
WALL, in gardening. Of all materials for 
building walls for fruit-trees, brick 1s 


| the beſt; it being not only the handſomeſt, 


but the warmeſt and kindeſt for the 
ripening of fruit z and affording the beſt 
conveniency for nailing, as ſmaller nails 
will ſerve in brick than will in tone-walls, 
where the joints are larger ; and if the 
walls are caped with free-ſtone, and ſtone 
pilaſters or columns at proper diſtances, 


do ſeparate the trees, and break off the 


force of the winds, they are very beau- 


tiful, and the moſt profitable walls of 


any others. In ſome parts of England 
there are walls built both of brick and 
ſtone, which are found very commodious. 
The bricks of ſome places are not of 


© themſelves ſubſtantial enough for walls; 


and therefore ſome perſons, that they 
might have walls both ſubſtantial ' and 


wholeſome, have built theſe double, 


the outhde being of ſtone, and the in- 
fide of brick : but there muſt be great 
care taken to bond the bricks well into 
the ſtone, otherwiſe they are very apt to 
ſeparate one from the other, eſpecially 
when froſt comes after much wet. 

There have been ſeveral trials made of 
walls built in different forms; fome of 
them having been built ſemicircular ; 
others in angles of various ſizes; and 
projecting more towards the north, to 
ſcreen off the cold winds : but there has 
not as yet been any method which has 
ſucceeded near fo well as that of making 
the walls ſtrait, and building them up- 
right, Where perſons are willing to be 
at the expence, in the building of theic 
walls ſubſtantial, they will find it an- 
ſwer much better than thoſe which are 
lightly built, not only in duration, but 
in warmth : therefore a wall two bricks 
thick, will be found to anſwer better than 
that of one brick and a half: and if in 
building of garden walls they are grout - 
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35 joint, will be in thickneſs fourteen inches, 


MAL 
ed with foft mortar, to fill and cloſe all 
the joints, the walls will be much ſtrong- 


er, and the air will not fo eaſily pene- 


trate, as it does through thoſe which are 

commonly built, 

For the aſpe& or ſituation of garden- 

walls, fee the article ExposuRE.. 
WALLINGFORD, a borough town of 

Berkſhire, ſituated on the river Thames, 

twelve miles north of Reading, 
WALLOONS, the inhabitants of a con- 


Dix. thoſe of Arteis, Hainault, Namur, 
Luxemburgh, and part of Flanders and 
Brabant, . | | 
The walloon language is ſaid to have 
been that of the antient Gauls or Celts. 
WALRUS, in zoology, the engliſh name 
of the phoca, with the canine teeth' ex- 
erted. See PHOCA, 92 
This is much larger than the ſea-calf, or 
phoca, with the canine teeth covered z 
growing to the ſize of the largeſt o; 
the head is very large, and almoſt of a 
rounded figure ; the eyes are large and 
prominent ; there are no ears, but on] 
an aperture on each ſide of the head, of 


an oblong form, and not very large 


the noſe is obtuſe ; the noſtrils large, and 
the creature contracts and dilates them 
at pleaſure ; the mouth is very large, and 
the upper part of it furniſhed with thick 
and cartilaginous whiſkers ; the tongue 
1s ſhort, the canine teeth of the upper 
jaw are of an enormous length and ſize, 
and they hang downwards and forwards 
toward the breaſt; the ereature uſes theſe 
ſtrange weapons to climb upon the ice, 


and to hang itſelf to the rocks in its get- 


ting on ſhore to ſleep. 
WALNUT-TREE, juglans, in botany. See 
the article JUGLANS. o 
WALSALL, a market-town of Stafford - 
ſhire, thirteen miles ſouth of Stafford. 
WALSHAM, a market-town of Norfolk, 
eleven miles north of Norwich. 
WALSINGHAM, a market-town of Nor- 
folk, eighteen miles north-weſt of Nor- 
wich. 1 
WALTHAM, a market town of Lei- 
ceſterſnire, fixteen miles north-eaſt of 
Leiceſter. N 
WALTHERIA, in botany, a genus of 
the monadelphia pentandrià claſs of plants, 
the flower of which confiſts of five 
petals, vertically cordated and patent: 
the fruit is an unilocular bivalve 8 
vertically ovated, and the ſeed is ſingle, 
obtu:e, and broadeſt at top. 1 


WANCEN, 


ſiderable part of the ſpaniſh Netherlands, 


WAR 
. WANGEN, a market town of Germany, 
in the circle of Suabia, twenty-five miles 
| eaſt of Conſtance. 8 

WANLAsS8, in hunting. Driving the 
wWouaanlaſs, is the driving of deer to a N 
that the lord may have a ſhoot, which 
is one of the cuſtomary ſervices of fieſs. 
WANTAGE, a market - town of Berk - 

_... ſhire, fifteen miles ſouth of Oxford. 
WAPENTAKE (from the Saxon) the 
fame with what we call a hundred, and 
more eſpecially uſed in the northern 
counties beyond the river Trent. There 


have been ſeveral conjectures as to the 


original of the word; one of which is, 


that antiently muſters were made of the 


armour and weapons of the inhabitants 
of every hundred; and from thoſe that 
could not find ſufficient pledges of their 
good abearing, their weapons were taken 
away, and given to others; whence it is 


ſaid this word is derived. See HUNDRED. 


WAR, a conteſt or difference between 
princes, ſtates, or large bodies of people; 
which not being determined' by the or- 
dinary meaſures of equity and juſtice, is 
referred to the deciſion of the ſword. 
| * WAR, is that antiently maintained by 
e 


agues and croiſades, for the recovery 


of the holy-land, See CRoisaDE. 
Council of WaR. See COUNCIL. 

Man of War. See SHIP, RaTE, Sc. 
Place of WaR. See PLACE. 
WARADIN little, a town of Upper 


Hungary, twenty-threemiles eaſt of Toc- 


kay, eaſt long. 21? 2c', north lat. 4818“. 
WARADIN. great, a town of Upper Hun- 


gary, an hundred miles eaſt of Buda: 


.._ eaſt long. 21* ;, north lat. 47 157. 
WARD, in law-books, a word of divers 
ſignifications: thus, a ward in London, 
is a part of the city committed to the 
ſpecial charge of one of the aldermen of 
the city. There are twenty-ſix wards in 
London, which are as hundreds, and the 
pariſhes thereof as towns. A. foreſt is 
alſo divided into wards, and ſo are moſt 

of our hoſpitals. | f 
WARD, WARDA, or WARDAGIUM, is 
alſo uſed, in our antient writings, for 
the cuſtody of a town or caſtle, which 
the tenants and inhabitants were bound 
to keep at their own charge. 
WARD-HOOK, or WAaDD-HOOK, in gun- 
nery, a rod or ſtaff with an iron end 
turned ſerpent-wiſe, or like a ſcrew to 
draw the wadding out of a gun when it 
is to be unloaded. See Wapp. 

WARDA ECCLESIARUM, denotes the 
_ * guardianſhip of churches ; which is in the 
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Church- 
Wakphurs, a, port of Norwegian Lap- 


WAR 


king, during vacancies, by reaſon of 
the _regalia or temporalities. 
WARDEN, or GUARDIAN, one who hag 
the charge cr keeping of any perſon, or 
thing, by office. See GUARDIAN. 
Such is the warden of the fleet, the keep- 
er of the fleet priſon; who has the charge 
of the priſoners there, eſpecially ſuch as 
are committed from the court of chan- 
cery for contempt.  _ 
Warden, in an univerſity, is the head 
of a college; anſwering to what in 
other colleges we call the maſter thereof, 
Warden, or lord warden of the cinque 
ports, is the governor of theſe noted ha- 
vers; who has the authority of an admi. 
ral, and ſends out writs in his own name, 
Warden of the mint, is an officer whole 
buſineſs it is to receive the gold and ſilver 
bullion brought in by the merchants to 
pay them for it, and overſee the other 
officers. He is called keeper of "the 
exchange and mint. | 
AkDbENS. See CHURCH. 


land, 120 miles ſouth-eaſt of the north- 
cape : eaſt long. 289, and north lat. ) 10. 
WARDMOTE, in London, is a court 
ſo called which is kept in every ward of 


the city, anſwering to the curiata co- 


mitia in antient Rome. See COURT. 


WARDROBE, a cloſet, or little room 


Ang to a bed-chamber, ſerving to 
diſpoſe and keep a perſon's apparel in; 
or, for a ſervant to lodge in, to be at 
hand to wait, Sc. 
Wardrobe, in a prince's court, is an 
apartment wherein his robes, wearing 
apparel, and other neceſſaries are pre- 
ſerved under the care and direction of 
proper officers; as the maſter of the 
wart®obe, clerk, &c. of the wardrobe, 
See MASTER and CLERK. | 
WARE, a market- town of Hertfordſhire, 
under the meridian of London, and 
twenty miles north of that city. 
WAREHAM, a borough of Dorſetſhir 
ſeventeen miles eaſt of Dorckeſter. 5 
WARMINSTER, a market - town of We 
Wiltſhire, ſeventeen miles north - weſt of 
Saliſbury. | 
WARN, in law, is to ſumman a perſon 
to appear in a court of juſtice. See the 
article SUMMONS. | 
W ARNEMUNDE, a town of Lower 
Saxony, twenty-fix miles north-ealt of 
Wiſmar : eaſt long. 12? 15, and noiti 
Jake: $45.30» a = | 
WARNETON, a town of Flanders, ſeven 
miles north- welt of Lille, 
WANN. 
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about ſun- ſet, to give notice to the 
drums and trumpets of the army to beat 


and ſound a retreat or tattou, which is 


likewiſe called, ſetting the watch. See 
the article RETREAT. 


WARNING-WHEEL, in a clock, is the third 


or fourth, according to its diſtance from 
the firſt wheel. See CLoOock. 


WARP, inthe manufactures, is the threads, 


whether of ſilk, wool, linen, hemp, @c. 
that are extended lengthwiſe on the 
weaver's loom ; and a-croſs which the 
workman by means of his ſhuttle paſles 
the threads of the woof, to form a cloth, 
ribband, fuſtian, or other matter, 

For a woollen ſtuff to have the neceſſary 
qualities, it is required that the threads 
of the warp be of the ſame kind of wool, 
and of the fame fineneſs throughout; 
that they be ſized with flanders or parch- 


ment-ſize, well prepared, and that they 


be in ſufficient number with regard to the 
breadth of the tuff to be wrought. 
To warp a ſhip, is to ſhift her from one 
place to another, when the wind and 
tide will permit it without danger. 


WARRANT, an act, inſtrument, or ob- 


ligation, whereby a perſon authoriſes 
another to do ſomething which he other- 
wiſe had not a right to do. 

Warrant of attorney, is that whereby a 
man appoints another to do ſomething 
in his name, and warrants his action. 
It ſeems to differ from a letter of attor- 
ney which paſſes under hand and ſeal of 
him who makes it, before creditable 
witneſſes ; whereas warrant of attorney, 
in perſonal, mixed, and ſome real actions, 
is put in of courſe by the attornies for 
the plaintiffs or defendants, 


WARRANTY, evarrantia, a promiſe or 


covenant by deed, made by the bargainer 
for himſelf and his heirs, to warrant and 
ſecure the bargainee and his heirs againſt 
all men for enjoying the thing agreed 
on between them. 


WARRANTIA cHAR T, a writ that lies 


for a perſon who is enfeoffed in lands 
and tenements, with clauſe of warranty, 
and is impleaded in an aſſize, or writ of 
entry, wherein he cannot vouch or call 
to warranty, See VOUCHER, 


WARRANTIA DIEI, a writ which lies in 


caſe where a man, having a day aſſigned 
perſonally to appear in court to an action, 
wherein he is ſued, is, in the mean time, 
by commandment employed in the king's 
ſervice; ſo that he eannot come at the 


ws „ 
WARNING-yrece, in the military art, 
is che gun which is fired every night 


WAR 


day aſſigned. It is direQed to the juſtices, 


ordering them not to find or record him 
in default, 


WARREN, e=varrena, a franchiſe, or 
placed privileged either by preſcription 


or grant from the king, to keep beaſts 
and fowl of warren in ; as rabbits, hares, 
5 pheaſants, Ec. 

y a ſtatute 21 Edward III. a warren 


may lie open, and there is no need of 


cloling it in, as there is a park. 
In the ſetting up a warren, great caution 
1s to be uſed tor the fixing upon a proper 


place, and a right fituation. It ſhould 


always be upon a ſmall aſcent, and ex- 
poled to the eaſt or the ſouth, The foil 
that 1s moſt ſuitable, is that which is 
ſindy ; for when the ſoil is clayey or 
tough, the rabbits find greater diffi- 
culty in making their burrows, and never 


da it ſo well; and if the ſoil be bo gy 


or mooriſh, there would be very little 
wha from the warren, for wet is 
very deſtruftive of theſe animals, 


All due precautions mult be taken, that 


the warren be ſo contrived, that the 
rabbits may habituate themſelves to it 
with eaſe. Many would have it that 
warrens ſhould be encloſed with walls 


but this is a very expenſive method, and 


ſeems not neceſſary nor adviſeable; for we 
find but very tew that are ſo, and thoſe 
do not ſucceed at all the better for it. 


WARRINGTON, a market-town of 


Lancaſhire, ſeventeen miles eaſt of Liver- 
pool, ; 


WARSAW, the capital of Warſovia, and 


of the gion of Poland : eaſt long. 
21 5, and north lat. 52? rg", 


WARSOVIA, or Mass0vV1A, a province 


of Poland, bounded by Pruſſia, on the 
north ; by Polachia, on the eaſt ; by the 
province of Little Poland on the ſouth ; 
and by that of Great PoJand on the 


_ weſt. 


WART, werruca, in ſurgery, a little 


round hard excreſcence ariling on the 
fleſh like a pea. 5 
A wart begins at the cutis, and ſeems to 
be either an effloreſcence of the ſerum of 
the blood, which hardening in the ſur- 
face of the ſkin makes a dry tumor or elſe 
ſome ſmall luxuriancy of the little ar- 
teries of the cutis, which thruſt them- 
ſelves out, making a petty ſarcoma, which 
we call a {oft wart, See SARCOMA. _ 
According to the variety of the tumor, 
it is ſometimes whole with a ſmooth 
ſurface, ſometimes chapped and un- 
even, 25 1 


The 
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The method of cure which deſerves to be WARWICK, is alſo a town of Flanders, 
firſt mentioned, is by ligature or vinture; eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Vpres. 6 
this is performed upon ſuch of theſe ex- WASEIGNE, a town of the auſtrian 
creſcences as are flender about the roots, Netherlands, nine miles north of Namur, 
and in a manner pendent, by firmly ty- WASH, among diſtillers, the fermentable 
Ing about them an horſe-hair, or a en liquor uſed by the malt - diſtillers. See 
or linen-thread. The warts, being de- the article DISTILLERY. 

prived of the juices which nouriſh them It ſhould be about the ſtrength of the ten 
through a conftriftion of the veſſels by ſhilling ſmall-beer; and if the ſpirit be ex- 
the ligature, gradually wither and fall pected fine, it had hetter be too thin than 
away. too thick. It is only made by mixing 
Another method of cure, is the ſurgeon's the water hot with the malt ground into 
_ Inſtrument, in which the wart is taken meal. If the water be too hot, the 
up by an hook, or forceps, and then mixture will become gluey ; and if too 
very nicely ſeparated. by the ſciſſars. cool, a part of the virtue of the malt will 
The wound is treated for ſome time with be loſt. Under the right application of 
an application of the lapis infernalis, or the water is to be conſidered the proper 
ſome other corroding medicine, that, if manner of agitating the maſs, ſo that 
any part of a root ſhould remain, from all the cn of the aqueous fluid may 
which a new tubercle might ariſe, it might come fully and freely in contact with the 
de confumed and deſtroyed. See WouN D. ſoluble particles of the ſubject. When 
The cure by cauſtics is beſt performed once the water is well ſaturated by ſtand- 
by cutting off the hard upper part of the ing on the malt a proper time, it muſt 
wart, with a razor or ſears, and then be drawn off, and freſh poured on, till 
ſurrounding its bottom with a circle of at length the whole virtue, or all the 
wax, to prevent the 8 of the ſugary ſweetneſs of the malt is extracted, 
remedies; to touch it daily with eil of and nothing but a fixed huſky matter re- 
tartar, ſpirit of ſalt, aqua-fortis, or mains behind, incapable of being farther 
butter of antimony. See CAus rie. diffolved by the action of hot or boiling 
The cure by cautery is performed by water; or of being advantageouſly waſh- 
choofing a cautery of a proper fize, and ed or rinſed out by the bare affuſion of 
with that burning down to the root of cold. This artificial and external agji- 
the wart. This is the moſt painful of tation or ſtirring about of the maſs, is 
all the methods of extirpating theſe ex - neceſſary not only in the common way 
creſcences; but the pain is but for a of brewing for the malt-diftillery, but 
moment, and the warts extirpated this alſo in that more expeditious way, now 
way never return again. | in uſe with ſome, of reducing the opera- 
The cure by evulſion is performed by tions of brewing and fermenting to one, 
anointing them with m_— ointment, and grinding the malt to a fine meal, 
and then ſeizing them artfully between which is to be kept in the waſh during 
the thumb and fore-finger, and forcibly the whole time, and even put into the 
wrenching them out. This is a mounte- ſtill with it, and worked together. The 
bank method, and a bad one; for it is ſtirring may be repeated to great advan- 
not only very painful, but the warts com- tage more than once in each operation, 
monly grow up again. as at the affuſion of every parcel of freſh 
When warts are found to look livid and water, in the common way, and at any 
blue, it is beſt to let them alone en- ſhortly diſtant times in the ſhort way, 

tirely ; becauſe when irritated, they fre- in which it is of greater ſervice. 
quently degenerate into a cancer. See The action of fermentation works ſuch 
the article CANCER. | a change in the body of the tincture or 
WARTA, a town of Great Poland, fitu- ſolution, called the waſh, as to render 
ated on a river of the ſame name, fifty= it ſeparable by diſtillation, into parcels 
ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of Poſna. of matter that are ſpecifically different, 
WARTENBURG, a town of Sileſia, and of a nature entirely foreign to what 
twenty miles north eaſt of Breſlaw. the ſame liquor would have yielded with- 
WARWICK, the capital of Warwick- out the fermentation. See the article 

ſhire, ſituated on the river Avon, eighty DISTILLATION, | | 
miles north-weſt of London : weſt long. WASHING, in painting, is when a de- 
1 32% north lat. 327 20. ſign, drawn with a pen or crayon, _ 
: | | | me 
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cil, as Indian Ink, biſtre, or the like, 
to make it appear the more natural, by 
adding the ſhadow .of- prominences, a- 


pertures, Se. and by imitating the par- 
ticular matters, whereof the thing is 


ſuppoſed to conſiſt. os 
Thus they waſh» with a pale red to imi- 
tate brick and tiſe; with a pale indian 
blue, to imitate water and ſlate; with 
green, for trees and meadows; with 
affron or french berries, for gold or 
brals; and with ſeveral colours for 
marbles. Theſe waſhes are uſually given 
in equal teints or degrees throughout; 
which are afterwards brought down and 
ſoftened over the lights with fair water, 
and ſtrengthened with deeper colours for 
the ſhadows. + 1 
Some colours are of ſuch a gritty, ſandy 
nature, that it is impoſſible to grind them 
ſo fine as ſome curious works require; 
therefore, in order to get forth the flour 
and fineneſs of the colour, it muſt be 
waſhed, which is done thus: Take 
what quantity of colour you pleaſe to 
waſh, and put it into a veſſel of fair 
water; ſtir it about till the water be all 
coloured + therewith, and if any filth 
ſwim on the top of the water, ſcum it 
clean off; and, when you think the groſſeſt 
of the colour is lettled at the bottom, 
then pour off that water into another 
_ earthen. veſſel, that is large enough to 
contain the firſt. veſſe] full of water four 
or five times; then pour more water into 
the firſt veſſel, and ſtir the colour that 
remains till the water be thick; and, 
after it is a little ſettled, pour the water 
allo into the ſecond veſſel, and fill the 
firſt veſſel again with water, ſtirring it 


as before ; continue to do this till you 


find all the finett of the colour drawn 
forth, and none but coarſe gritty ſtuff 
remain in the bottom; then let this 
water in the ſecond veſlel ſtand to ſettle 
till it is perfectly clear, and that all 
the colour be ſunk to the bottom; 
which when you perceive, then pour the 


water clear from it, and reſerve the co- 


lour in the bottom for uſe, which muſt 
be perfectly dried before you mix it with 
oil to , io 3 

The colours thus ordered, are red led, 
blue and green bice, verditer, blue, 
green ſmalt, and ſpaniſn brown, when 
you would cleanſe it well from ſtones 
tor ſome fine work, as alſo yellow oker, 


_ you intend to make gold ſize 
Ot it, | £ | 
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ſome one colour laid over it with _  Wa$HING of ores, the purifying an ore of 


WAS 


any metal, by means of water, from earths 


and ſtones, Which would otherwiſe ren 


der it difficult of fuſion; this operation 


Cramer orders to be done as follows: 


Break the ore to a coarſe powder in an iron 
mortar,weightwenty or thirty docimaſtical 
centners ot it, put them into the waſhing- 


trough, and pour ſome water upon them, 


that the ore may be thoroughly moiſt 3 
then have a veſſel ſull of water, the 
diameter of which mult be a little larger 
than the length of the trough; take the 
trough wich the left-hand, by the top of 


the hinder part, and dipping it hori- 
zontally into the water, move it gently. 


with the right-hand from the fore-part 
of the trough, which is always' to be 
made the ſhallower part of it, toward 
the hinder part, which is deeper; then 


take out the trough, and incline it a httle 


on the fore part, that the water may run 
out, and the heavier metallic part remain 


at the bottom; repeat this ſevetal times 


till the remains at the bottom of the 


trough are quite pure. If the ſtone in 


which the ore is lodged be teo hard for 


. powdering in its natural ſtate, as the flinty 
and debaled cryſtalline ones commonly 


are, the whole muſt be calcined, - and 
quenched in cold water ſeveral] times over, 
and afterwards powdered and waſhed in 
this manner: when it is thus waſhed, 
aſſay a centner of it, and from tlie bead 
of metal this yields, it will be eaſy to 


eſtimate the value of the ore. 
WASHING, or WASHES, among gold- 


ſmiths, coiners, Sc. are the lotions 
whereby they recover the particles of gold 
and ſilver out of the ſweep, i. e. aſhes, 
earths, ſweepings, Sc. 


This is either performed by ſimply waſh- 


ing them again and again, or by putting 
them in the waſhing mill. | 8 
To make one of theſe waſhes, they not 


only gather together the aſhes of the fur- 


naces, and ſweepings of the workhouſes, 
but they alſo break and pound the old 
earthen crucibles, and the very bricks 
whereof the furnaces are built; little 
particles of gold, Sc. being found to 


tick to them by the crackling natural to 
thoſe metals, when in their laſt degree of 


heat. 


Theſe matters, being ground and mixed 


together. are put in large wooden baſons, 


where they are waſhed id ſeveral waters, 
which run off by inclination into troughs 


underneath ; carrying with them the 


earth, and the inſenſible particles of the 
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the mill but the mercury united with the 
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metals, and only leaving behind: them "Was E of the foreft, is properly where a 


the larger and more conſiderable ones 
which are viſible to the eye, and taken 
out by the hand without more trouble. 

To get out the finer parts gone off with 
be carth, they uſe, quickhilven and a 
waſhing- mill. This mill conſiſts of a 
lage wooden trough, at the bottom of 


vhich are two metalline parts, {erving as 


mill - ſtones; the lower being convex, and 
the upper, which is in torm of à crols, 


* 


A top is a winch placed horizontally, 
which turns the upper piece round; and 
at bottom, a bung to let out the water 


and earth, when ſufficiently ground. 


To haye a waſh, then, the trough is filled 


with common water, into which they calt 
thirty or forty pounds of 'quickſilver, and 
two or three gallons. of the matter re- 


maining from the firſt lotion. Then turn- 
ing the winch, they give motion to the 


upper mill · ſtone, which grinding the mat- 
ter and the quickſilver violently together, 


the particles of gold and ſilver be: ome 
the more eably amalgamated therewith. 


This work they continue for two hours, 


when, opening the bung, the water and 
earths. run out, and a freth quantity is 
ut in. 


1 R 


Tue earths are eaſily paſſed thus through 


the.mill three times, and the ſame quan- 
tity of mercury viually ſerves all the three 
When there is nothing left in 


gold or ſilver which it has amalgamated, 
they take it out, and waſhing it in divers 


waters, they put it in a ticken- bag, and 
lay it in a preis to ſqueeze out the water, 
and the looſe quicktilver ; the remaining 
quickſilver they evaporate by fire, in a 
retort, or an alembic. 


The metal which 
remains they refine with lead, or part it 
with aqua fortis. Ste ASSAYING. 


WASP; in zoology, the black apis, with 


four yellow circles on the body. See thy 


article APIS, | 
WASP-FLY, the veſpæform aſilus, with the 
antenne longer than the head. See tne 


article ASILUS. 


WAS T, or WASTE, vaſlum, in law, has 


divers fignifications, It is uſed for a 
ſpoil, made either  in.. houſes, woods, 


lands, Sc. by the tenants tor life, or for 


years, to the prejudice of the heir, or of 
him in reverſion or remainder. i 


treble damages, 


Upon this the writ of waſte is brought 
ſor the recovery of the thing waſted, and 


* 


Was TE a ſbip, is that part of her be- 


man cuts down his own 'woods within the 
-torelt, without licence of the king or lord 
chiet jaltice in yrddae. 


WAs TE is allo taken for tho | lands which 


are nat in any man's occupation, but lie 

common. r 
They ſeem to be ſo called; becauſe the 
lord cannot make ſuch profit of them, as 
of his other lands, by reaſon of the uſe 
others have thereof, for paſſing to and 
fro. Upon this none may build, cut 
down trees, dig, Cc. without the lord's 
„ tle WENT & geT Wege: 


[ tween the main and foremaſt. 


WASTE-BOARDS, are boards ſometimes 


ſet upon the ſide of a boat, or other veſſel, 
to keep the ſea ſrom breaking into her. 


Was TE clorus, in a ſhip: of war, the 


dame with fights. See FIGHT. 


WAT C, in the art of war, a number of 


men poſtrd at any paſſage, or a company 


of the guards who go on the patrole. 


See GVaRD and PATROLIE. 

At. tea, the term watch denotes a mea- 
ſure or ſpace of four hours, becaute half 
the ſhip's company watch, and do duty 
in their turns, ſo long at a time; and 
they are termed ſtar- Board watch, and 
larboard watch. e 


Warch is allo uſed for a ſmall portable 


movement or machine for the meaſuring 
of time; having its motion regulated by 
a ſpiral ſpring. * See SPRING. 
Watches, ſtridly taken, are all ſuch 
movements as ſhew the. parts of time; 
as clocks are ſuch as publiſh it, by ſtrik- 
ing on a bell, Sc. But, commonly, the 
name watch is appropriated to ſuch as 
are carried in the pocket, and clock to 
the large movements, whether they ſtrike 
or not. See CL. 
The ſeveral members of the watch part are, 
1. The ballance, conſiſting of the rim, 
which is its circular part; and the verge, 
which is its ſpindle, to which belong the 
two pallets or levers that play in the teeth 
of the crown- wheel. 2. The potence, or 
pottance, which is the ſtrong ſtud in 
pocket- watches, whereon the lower pivot 
of the verge plays, and in the middle of 
which one pivot of the ballance- wheel 
plays; the bottom of the potence is called 
the foot, the middle part the noſe, and the 
upper part the ſhoulder. 3. The cock, 
which is the piece covering the ballance. 


4. The regulator or pendulum ſpring, 


which is the all ſpring in new pocket- 


watches, 


Pa 


WAT 


The pendulum, whoſe parts are the vera. 


pallets, cocks, and the bob.” 6. The 


wheels; which are the crown-wheel in 


pocket pieces, and ſwing-wheel in pen- 


dufums, ſerving to drive the ballance or 
pendulum. 7. The contrate-wheel, which 
is that next the crown- wheel, c. and 


whole teeth and hoop lie contrary to 
thole of other wheels; whence the name. 
8. The great or firſt wheel, which is 
ihst the füſce, Sc. immediately drives: 
after which are the ſecond, wheel, third 
wheel, &c. 9. Laſtly, between the frame 
and digl-plate, is the pinion of report, 
which is that. fixed on the arbor of the 
great wheel, and ſerves to drive the dial- 
wheel, as that ſerves to carry the hand, 


See the article BALLANCE, Sc. 


For the theory and calculation of watch- 


work, ſee the article CLOCK, 
Spring or pendulum WATCHES, are pretty 


much upon the ſame principle with pen- 
dulum clocks, whence their denomina- 
tion. If a pendulum deſcribing little 
arches of a circle make vibrations of un- 
equal lengths, in equal times, it is by 


- reaſon it deſcribes the greater with a great- 


er velocity. For the fame reaſon a ſpring . 

ut in motion, and making greater or 
leis vibrations, as it is more or leis ſtiff, 
and as it has a greater or leſs degree of 
motion given it, performs them nearly in 
equal times. Hence, as the vibrations 


of the pendulum had been applied to 


large clocks to rectify the inequality of 
their motions ; ſo to correct the unequal 
motions of the ballance of watches, a 
ſpring is added, by the iſochroniſim of 
whole vibrations the correction is to be 
LE Toe ge, 

'The ſpring is uſually wound intoa ſpiral, 


that, in the little compaſs allotted it, it 


may be as long as poſfible, and may have 
ſtrength enough not to be maſtered and 
dragged about by the inequalities of the 
ballance it is to + roger The vibra- 
tions of the two parts, dix. the ſpring 
and ballance, ſhould be ot ſome length; 
only ſo adjuſted, as that the ſpring, being 
more regular in the length of its vibra- 
tions than the ballance, may on occaſion 
communicate its regularity thereto. 

The invention of ſpring or pocket 
watches, is owing to the artiſts of the 
preſent age.” It is true, we find mention 


made of a watch preſented to Charles V. 


in the hiſtory of that prince; but this 


in all probibility was no more than a 
Ekind of clock to be ſet on a table, ſome 
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the double-ballance watc 


reſemblance whereof 'we have ſtill re- 


4 


maining in the antient pieces made be- 


fore the year 1620. 6 

In effect, it is between Dr, Hooke and 
Mr. Huygens, that the glory of this ex- 
cellent invention lies, but io which, of 
them it properly belongs, is greatly dif- 


e the Engliſh aleribed it to, the 


ormer, and the French, Dutch, Sc, to 


the latter. Mr. Derham, in his artificial | 


clock-maker, ſays plainly that Dr. Hooke 
was the inventor ; and adds, that he con- 
trived various ways of regulation. One 
way was with a Joad-ſtone, .. Another 
with a tender ſtraight ſpring, one end 


whereof played backwards and forwards, 


with the ballance ; ſo that the ballante 
was to the ſpring, as the bob to a pendu- 
lum; and the ſpring as the, rod thereof. 
A third method was with two ballances, 


of which there were divers ſorts; ſome 


having a ſpiral ſpring to the ballance for 


a regulator, and others without. But 


the way that prevailed and continues in 


mode, was with one ballance and one 


ſpring running round the upper part o 
the verge there Though thor hae a 
diſadvantage which thoſe of two ſprings, 
Sc. were free from, in that a ſudden 
jerk or confuſed ſhake will alter its vi- 
rations, and put it in an unuſual hurry. 
The time of theſe inventions was, about 
the year 1658, as appears, among ottier 
evidences, from an Wen on one of 
1es preſented. to 

king Charles II. viz. Robert Hocke 
invent. 1658. T. Tompion fecit, 16. The 
invention preſently got into reputation, 


both at home and abroad ; and two, of 


them were ſent for by the dauphin of 


France. 


Soon after this, Mr. Huygens's _ 
with a. ſpiral ſpring, got abroad, and 
made as great noiſe in England, as if the 
longitude could be 8 by it, II is 
certain, however, that his invention Was 
later than the year 1673, when, his book 


de Horol. Oſcillat. was publiſhed, where- 


in he has not one word of this, though 


he has of ſeveral other contrivances in 


the ſame way. 
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Aftronomical WATCH, a machine invented 


by Mr. Neale, for ſolving ſeveral . 
nomical problems. It has two glaſſes; 
that in the front covers a dial - plate, as in 
common watches; the other, on the back - 
ſide, covers a plate forming a ſegment of 


a globe, on which are drawn twenty- 


four meridian lines, with the names of 
10 many countries, at 15? difference of 
19 G 2 longitude 
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- longitude from each other (See plate 
"CCXCVII. 6g. 1.) This plate makes 
an entire revolution in twenty -jour hours ; 


and, conſequently, every country there- 


on paſſes by the fon, repreſented by A. 
Round this plate is a circle divided into 
24 hours, alſo at reſt; by means of 
which, when the moveable plate is made 
to correſpond to the true time, ſhewn by 
the hands on the common fide, the time 

of day or night, at the ſeveral countries 
"ſpeciked,” is ſhewn by the hour-circle. 
Round the moveable plate, and between 
it and the circle of hours above deſcribed, 
moves a narrow circle, on which 's en- 

| "graved the moon's age; and over 297 is 
placed an ivory-ball, B, repreſenting the 


moon: and at right-angles, each way, 
ure placed two pins, C and D, one eaſt- 


ward, and the other weſtward; by means 


of which, the time of the moon's riling, 


ſouthing and ſetting, at thoſe different 
"places, 1s, ſhewn in a very entertaining 
manner. Several other uſeful aftrono- 
mical problems may alſo be ſolved thereby. 
iriting WATCH, one which, beſides the 
common watch- work for meaſuring time, 
has a clock-part for ſtriking the hours; 
ſo that, properly ſpeaking, they are 
**pocket-clocks. See C. 
| Repeating Waren, one that by only pull- 

ing a ſtring, puthing in a pin, Fc. re- 
peats the hour, quarter, or minute, at 
any time of the day or night. 


WATCHING, or WaKEFULNESS, i- 


ſomnia, in medicine, is produced by too 
great a determination of the nervous 
ö Fold, to the organs of the ſenſes; where- 
by theſe organs are prepared to receive, 


readily, any impreſſions from external 


objects, which they propagate to the 
brain, and furniſh the tou} with divers 


- occaſions of thinking. This extraordi- 


naxy flux of ſpirits may have two cauſes: 
for, 1. The ſenſible objects may ſtrike 
"* the organ with too much force, In 


Which caſe, the animal ſpirits being vio- ö 


lently agitated, and thole agitations con- 


tinbed by the nerves to the brain, they 
give a like motion to the brain itielf ; tbe 
' neceſſary conſequence of which is, that 


the animal mult wake, Thus, a loud 


* ſhriek, pains, headach, gripes, cough- 
ig, Sc. cauſe waking. And the foul's | 


being oppreſſed with ares, or deeply en- 


gaged in thinking, contributes to the 5 


fame, ſince, as it acts by the miniſtry of 
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watchfulneſs. Of this kind are thoſe in- 


ſome of whom have been known to paſs 


% 


. heres any cares or meditations that th 
(keep, them is motion, myſt produce 


veterate wakings of melancholic perſons, 


three or four weeks without & wink of 
"Meep=+ 758 SLEEP: ob oh 
2. The other cauſe is in the ſpirits them- 
ſelves, which have ſome extraordinary 
diſpoſition to receive motion, or to per- 
ſiſt in it; as from their too great heat, 
or that of the brain, in fevers, Sc. 
Hence it is, that the diſorder is moſt 
frequent in ſummer, in the heat of youth, 
Sc. See HEAT. „ 

Long faſting has the ſame effect; the 
want of food ſubtilizing the ſpirits, and 
drying the brain. The lame is likewiſe. 
an ordinary ſymptom in old age, by rea- 
ſon the pores of the brain and nerves 
having been much widened by the con- 
tinual paſſage of ſpirits for a great num- 
ber of years, the ſpirits now pais and re- 
paſs through them with too much eaſe, 
and need not any extraordinary motion 
to keep the mind awake. 
There are inſtances of waking forty-five - 

nights ſucceſſively ;, and we even read of 
a melancholy perſon, who never ſlept 

once in fourteen months. Such watch» 

ings ulually degenerate into madneſs. 
When the cauſe is known, it muſt be re- 
moved, if poſſible, and the irritated ſpi- 
rits muſt be appeaſed with emulſions, 
_ eſpecially of poppy ſeeds, or with the 
_ thebaic tincture, or theriaca, and other 
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ber and muſk will be proper, and 17905 
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ſectio alkermes or theriaca with wine. 
Thegpinking of hot water, and princi- 


pally coffee, muſt be forbid after dinner. 
WATER, agua, in phyſiology, a ſimple, 


fluid, and liquid body, reputed the third 


of the four vulgar elements. Sir Ilaac 
Newton defines water to be a fluid ſalt, 
volatile and void of taſte ; but this defi- 


nition Boerhaave ſets aſide, in as much 
as water is a menſtruum or diſſolvent of 


| falts and ſaline bodies, which does not 


agree with the notion of its being a ſalt 


itielf ; for we do not know of any ſalt 


that diſſolves another. This laſt men- 
tioned philoſopher, therefore, defines 
water, à very fluid, ſcentleſs, taſteleſs, 
tranſparent, colourlets liquor, which turns 
to ice with a certain degree of cold. See 
the article FLUID. 


Though water be defined a fluid, it is a 


point controverted among philoſophers 
whether fluidity be its natural ſtate, or 


the effect of violence. We ſometimes 


find it appear in a fluid, and ſometimes 
in a ſolid form; and as the former, in 
our warmer climate, 13 the more uſual, 
we conclude it the proper one, and aſcribe 


the other to the extraneous action of 


cold. Boerhaave, however, aſſerts the 
contrary, and maintains water to be na- 
turally of the eryſtalline kind; fince 
wherever a certain degree of fire is want- 


ing to keep it in fuſion, it readily grows 


into a hard glebe under the denomina- 
tion of ice. Mr. Boyle is of the ſame 
opinion. Ice, he obſerves, 1s uſually 
laid to be water brought into a preter- 
natural ſtate by cold; but with regard 


to the nature of things, and ſetting aſide 
dur arbitrary ideas, it might as juſtly be 


ſaid that water is ice preternaturally 


thawed by heat. If it be urged, that ice 


left to itſelf will, upon the removal of 


the freezing agents, return to water; it 


may be an{wered, that, not to mention 
the ſnow and ice which lie all ſummer on 
the Alps, and other high mountains, 
even in the torrid zone, we have been 
aſſured, that in ſome parts of Siberia, the 
ſurface of the ground continues more 
months in the year frozen by the natural 
temperature of the climate, than thawed 


by the heat of the ſun; and a little below - 


the ſurface of the ground, the water 
which chances to be Jodged in the cavi- 
ties there, continues in a ſtate of ice all 
the year round; fo that when, in the heat 
of the ſummer, the fields are covered 


With corn, if you dig a foot or two deep, 
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you ſhall find ice and a frozen ſoil. See 
the articles Ice, FREEZING; Sc. ; 
Water is generally divided into ſalt and 


WAT 


freſh, with regard to the ocean and rivers. 
But, according to Dr. Shaw, it ſeems 
diviſible into as many different ſpecies, as 


the earth is into beds. Thus there are 
mineral waters of various kinds, accord- - 


ing to the mineral ſubſtance they run 
over, and become impregnated with ; tho” 


this impregnation ſometimes happens in 


the way of vapour and exhalation. 


Water, therefore, in the general, may be 


as mixed a body as earth, and perhaps 
neither of them naturally exilts in any 
confiderable purity. See SEA-WATER, 


MINERAL-WATER, EARTH, VAPOUR, | 


EXHALATION, c. 6-1-8 


In a general analyſis of water, the doctor 


found, 1. That common warm water 
throws up numerous little bubbles, and 
explodes, in the exhauſted receiver of the 


air- pump; for which reaſon water con- 


tains what may, by way of diſtinction, be 
called zther or ſpirit. 2. It contains a 
merely aqueous part, diſtin& from æther 
and the ſediment, as appears from dif- 
tilled common water. 3. It contains 2 


dry ſolid matter, which is either earthy 


or ſaline, as appears upon a full evapo- 
ration, and from the inſides of tea kettles, 


which, after long ute, are lined with a 


ſtony matter that beats off in flakes or 


cruſty pieces. Sec Alk, DISTILLATION, 
Sc. | | 


Water is not only contained in the earth 


as in a reſervoir, but likewiſe floats in 


the atmoſphere. In both caſes it is actu- 
ated, rarified, and put in motion by heat, 
ſo as to prove inſtrumental in producing 
effe&ts. Thus it produces clouds, rains, 
dews, ſprings and rivers. It refreſhes 
the carth, recruits vegetables, and is the 
ſupport of tiſh and other animals by von- 


veying nutriment to all their parts. 
It is allo the firſt and immediate inſtru- 
ment of termentation, putrefaction, cor- 
ruption, and change in all vegetable and 


animal ſubjects. See ATMOSPHERE, 
CLoup, Kain, DEW, Ce. 
But the nature and uſes of water, will 


beſt appear from the following experi- 


ments. 1. That water is contained in 
many ſolid bodies, and to appearance in 
dry bodies, was proved thus : a piece of 
the hardeſt and drieſt bone being pro- 
cured, and; diltiiled in an earthen re- 
tort, with degrees of fire, a very large pro- 
portion water, along with much oil and 

8 F volatile 


* 
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volatile falt, was obtained: whence it 
appears, that animal matters are reſolv- 
able into the four chemical principles, 
Water, oil, ſalt and earth. This experi- 

ment holds true even of the oldeſt hartſ- 
horn, the drieſt and hardeſt woods, earths 
and pulverized ſtones. Whence it alſo 
appears, that water may be concealed in 
ſolid bodies, and make a conftituent part 
thereof: for it is pot meant that water 
inſinuates itſelf into the ſuperficial pores 
of bodies, ſuch as wood, ſkins, Sc. fo 
as to ſwell them in moiſt weather, and 
Jeave them ſhrunk in dry; but that it 
remains permanently intermixed as an 
eſſential ingredient, or as a part of ſolid 
bodies. See Bob. 

2. That water may be collected from the 
.drieft air, or in the hotteſt climate, was 

roved by the following experiment. 
Half a pint of common water was put 
into a cylindrical glaſs wiped perfectly 
dry on the outſide; then was added to 
the water two ounces and three quarters 
of pulverized and dry ſal ammoniac; 
thele were flicred briſkly together, where- 
upon the water floating in the external 
aw was, by the coldneſs thus produced, 
condenſed on the outſide of the glafs as 
the ſalt diſſolved within, and trickled 
down in ſmall veins, into the ſhallow 
baſon ſet underneath to receive it. This 
experiment holds in all climates and 
places of different heights where it has 
deen tried; whence by the law of in- 
duction we may make it univer'al, till 


any contradictory pom words Thus, 


therefore, it may hold in the moſt parch- 
ed countries, and hotteſt ſeaſons, ſo as to 
afford an agreeable method of cooling 
potable liquors, and rendering them more 
refreſhing. For if the containing glaſs 
of the ſalt and water be ſet in any liquor, 
- the liquor will be cooled thereby ; and if 

any conhderable improvement could be 
made in the contrivance, it is obſerved, 
that it might in ſome meaſure ſerve to 
ſupply the thirſty traveller in parched de- 
farts, and the ſailors with treſh water 
at ſea. See SEA-WATER. 
3+ To determine the proportion of water 
contained in an aſſigned portion of the 
atmoſphere, we are directed by the fol- 
lowing experiment. Having by means 


of the air pump, and an exact pair of 


ſcales, found the weight of a certain 
quantity of air contained in a large glaſs- 
veſſel, there was included therein a cer- 
tain known weight of well dried poten- 
tial cautery, whoſe property it is power- 
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fully to attract the moiſture of the air. 
This veſſel was kept cloſe ſtopt for ſevera} 
hours ; during which time, the potential 


cautery was grown wet, in which ſtate 


being weighed again, it was foun:| con- 
ſiderably to increaſe ; which mult be ei- 
ther owing to the water attracted out of 
the air in the glaſs, or to a condenlation 
of the air itſelf into an aqueous fluid ; 
for ſuch a fluid might now by diſtilla- 


tion be obtained from the matter thus 


run per deliquium. It is obſerved that 


there is room to ſuſpect, tkat if this ex- 


periment were made jn perfection, a 
weight of water almoſt equal to that of 


the air included in the veſſel, might be 


thus obtained, which might prove à very 
extraordinary diſcovery, and ſhew what 
ſome have endeavoured to prove, that 
the matter of common air, is little more 
than water. See A1R and ATMOSPHERE, 
4. That an earthy ſubſtance is naturally 
contained in water, was proved as fol- 
lows. Three ſeveral glaſſes were filled 
with pure rain water, ſpring water, and 


Thames water, and ſuffered to ſtand, 


clofe covered, for ſame days before they 
were exhibited. There was an earthy 
ſediment then depoſited in all the three, 
but moſt in the Thames water, the fedi- 
ment whereof was not only larger, but 
alſo more foul and muddy than in the rain 
water; though here, alſo, it was dirty, 
perhaps, becauſe not carefully collected; 
whereas, in the pump-water, it was 


white, ſcaly, flaky, and ſhining, like 


fine ſpangles of tale. This experiment 
18 allo univerſal, ſo far as it has been 
tried with care, and holds true of the 


waters of all ſpecies, and all countries, 


particarly in thoſe called mineral wa- 
ters, from which an earthy ſubſtance may 
ulually be precipitated by art, in a con- 
ſiderable proportion. See the article 
PYRMONT-WATER, 
Certain experiments carefully made, and 
— that the terreſtrial matter 
naturally contained in water, has a prin- 
cipal ſhare in the growth and increale of 
vegetables; all the plants that thrive in 
water appearing to enlarge their bulk 
in proportion to the eartliy matter they 
draw trom the water. Whence pure ele- 
mentary water, feems but a kind of ve- 
hicle to convey this nutrimental or ſub- 


ſtantial part, and depoſite it in the vel- 


ſels through which the water moves, in 
order to its general exit at the ſurlace of 


 ; vegetables. But We are not here to ex- 


clude the inſtrumental efficacy of the two 
other 


appearing to be the general office of water 
in the whole animal and vegetable king- 


doms, viz. the conveyance or diftribu- 


tion of the alimentary matter to all their 
parts, it may be proper to conſider its 
phyſical properties, which would won- 
derfuily fit it for this office. See the ar- 
ticte VEGETATION, 

The figure of its component parts ap- 
pears to be ſmooth and ſpherical, like 
thole of quickſilver; whence it becomes 
extremely moving, and ee 
Thus it readily enters the pores of wood, 
leather, ſkins, chords, muſical ſtrings, 
&c. thus likewiſe it becomes capable 
of moving and N particles of 
matter leſs active than itſelf, and ſo proves 


the more immediate phyſical agent of 


termentation, Pau ſolution, &c. 


and thus it alſo conveys earthy and ſa- 
line matters through our filtres of paper, 


itone, c. and eyen raiſes ſome pro- 
portion of them in diſtillations. Its 
particles likewiſe appear to be extremely 
minute, and ſo have a large ſhare of 


ſurface. Hence water is admirably fitted 


tor a ſolvent, or for readily entering the 
pores of ſalts, and coming into full con- 
tact with all their particles; and thus it 
will paſs where air cannot, on account 
of its moiſture, or lubricating power, 
whereby it faſtens mucilaginous matters, 


and will therefore ſoak through the clole 


pores of a bladder, . 
The ſpecific gravity of water, and con- 


ſequently is goodneſs by its lightneſs, are 


to be directly judged of by the hydro- 


ſtatical ballance. This experiment is a 
good ſubſtitute for ſeveral other ways of 


examining the purity and goodneſs of 
waters, both common and mineral; for 
it appears by numerous inſtances, that 
light waters are, cæteris paribus, the beſt, 
pureſt, and wholeſomeſt, That water is 
accounted beſt and wholſomeſt which is 
not only the lighteſt and freeſt from 
earthy ſediment, but that which is the 
moſt ſpiritous; and theſe properties are 


ulually found in pure rain- water; that 
being naturally diſtilled from the ocean 


and rivers, or by the heat of the ſun 
raiſed up into the atmoſphere, from 
whence it is returned much after the 


manner of common diſtillation. See 


Specific GRAVITY, HYDROSTATICAL 
Ballance, CHALYBEATE Water, &c. 

From the preceding, and other experi- 
ments of Dr, Shaw, made upon water, 
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he deduces the following axiams and 
canons, Firſt we have ſeen, That 
water is naturally contained in ſome of 
the drieſt and hardeſt bodies, and in 
the drieſt air. 2, That itſelf naturally 
contains an earthy ſubſtance. 3. That it 
is the proper menſtruum of falts, dif- 
ſolving more of one, and leſs of another. 
4. That one good ſign of its purity and 
wholetomenels is levity. 5. That the 
ingredients of a mineral water may be 


diſcovered by chemical expedients : and; 


6. That mineral waters are imitable b 


art from ſuch diſcovery. See MINERAL 


WATER, PYRMONT-=WATER, Sc. 
Secondly, That water is of infinite uſe 


in all the works both of nature and art, 


as without it there could be no genera- 
tion, nutrition, ' or accretion performed 
in any of the animal, vegetable, mineral, 
marine, or atmoſpherical regions. The 
blood could not flow in the veins, the 


ſap in the veſſels of vegetables, nor the 


particles of minerals concrete and grow 


together, without water. It is this that 


makes the largeſt part of our blood, our 
drink, and other aliments. Fhere could 
be no corruption, fermentation, or diſ- 
ſolution carried on without it, no buew- 
ing, no diſtilling, no wines, no vinegat, 
no ſpirits, made without it. See the ar- 
ticle GENERATION, NUTRITION, Ac- 
CRETION, Sc. 5 

Thirdly, That we meet with water un- 


der an infinite variety of forms, and in 
an infinite variety of bodies, as that of 


air, vapour, clouds, ſnow, hail, ice, ſap, 
wines, blood, fleſh, bone, horn, ſtone, - 
Sc. through all which it ſeems to: paſs 
unaltered, as an agent or inſtrument that 
ſuffers no alteration by re- action, but 
remains capable of reſuming the form 
of water again upon occaſion. See the 
article SNOW, HaAlL, Sc. 

Fourthly, That water in its own: com- 


mon ſtate, appears to be a combination of 


all the elements together, as 1 
a quantity of fire, which keeps it fluid, 
a quantity of air, and a quantity of 
earth; whence it can be no wonder that 
water alone, as it appears to the ſenſes, 
ſhould ſuffice for vegetation in ſome caſes, 
where little earth is wanted, or for ſup- 
porting animal and mineral life, where 
no gieat degree of nutriment is requi- 
red; and hence it proves a gluten, or 


cement to ſome bodies, and a ſolvent to 
others; thus it conſolidates brick, plaiſter 


of Paris, ſtone, bone, &c, but diſſolves 
| ſalts, 


% 
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falts, and ſabtile earths approaching to Tenthly and laſtly, The. preceding en- 
falts, and becomes the inſtrumental cauſe quiry affords: conſiderable focht for diſ- 
of their action. See ELEMENT, Cc. covering practicable ways of making 
Fifthly, That water conveys nouriſhment, fea water freſh-and-potable; and of pre- 
or more fixed and ſolid matter to the paring waters by art, ſo as to render 
parts of vegetables, where having de- them fitter for the common ceconomical 
Pofiteck it, the finer fluid perſpixes into uſes, and the ſervice of many particular 
e atmoſphere, which gives us the phy- arts, as medicine, pharmacy, chemiſtry, 
fical” cauſe of the dampneſs and un- ; j 


"ot | brewing, diſtilling, Sc. 
 wholeſoinenel(s. of woody countries, as Water is of the utmoſt uſe in divers of 
they remarkably find in America. For the mechanical arts and occaſions of life, 


all large vegetables act after the manner as in the motion of mills, engines, foun- 
of forcing pumps, and continually draw tains, and other machines, the con- 
in lar ge quantities of water at their roots, ſtruction of all which, ſubſervient thereto, 
and diſcharge it at their leaves, which or founded thereon, as ſiphons, pumps, 
intimates a method of collecting water in c. make the ſubject of Hydraulics. See 
countries, and likewiſe of making te articles MiLL, ExGINE, Fouxraix, 
falt-water freſh. See the article VEGE- Macuing, Hoa Aulics, Sc. 
"TATION; SEA-WATER, Sc. 4884; The laws, properties, Cc. of this fluid, 
Sinthly, That the water in paſſing thro* with reſpect to the foreſaid uſes, as its 
plants, after having depoſued its more motion, gravitation, preſſion, elevation, 
terreſtrial part, does not always go off action, momenta and velocities, c. 
pure, but impregnated with the finer which make the ſubject of hydroſtatics, 
"eftuvia,” or more ſubtile particles of the may be ken under the article FLUID and 
vegetable; thus making an atmoſphere HYDROSTTATI cs. 
round every plant, according to its nature For the water-poiſe, or that inſtrument 
odoriferous or otherwiſe, which ſupplies which ſerves to meaſure the gravity, 
us with a rule for procuring the odori- denſity, velocity, Sc. of water, ſee the 
-ferous waters of vegetables by diſtil- article HYDROMETER:: | 
lation. r Poor the aſcent of water in capillary tubes, 


Seventhly, That the particles, not fine ſee the article CAPILLARY. 


enough to go off thus along with the For an account of the water: clock, the 
water, are left behind upon the furface water level, the water - organ, Sc. dee 
- of the leaves and flowers of plants, be- _CLEPSYDRA, LEVEL, ORGAN, Sc. 
ing now thickened or ſtrained from their WATER, in hydrography, and geography, 
moiſter parts, and remaining in the is a common or general name, applied 
form of honey, manna, gums, balſams, to all liguid tranſparent bodies, gliding 
Ce. according to the nature of the ve- or flowing on the earth, in which ſente 
getable. And hence appears the phy- water = earth are ſaid to. conſtitute 
| Foal cauſe of plants proving more odori- our terraqueous globe. See EARTH. 
ferous and ſweet when the weather is In this ſenſe, water is diſtinguiſhed with 
doth warm and moiſt, as immediately \ Fegazg, to the places where it is found, 
- aftera ſummer's ſhower. See the articles into lca-water, rain - water, {pring- water, 
Hotter, MANN A, Gun, Sc. well-water, ciſtern water, e- water, 
-Eighthly, That the chemical operator moraſs: water, Fc. See the articles Ska, 
mould Go to himſelf an hygrometer for RAIN, RIVER, SPRING, WEIL, Sc. 
© the ſervice of his laboratory to determine For the periodical changes to which the 
the proportion of water at all times con- water ot the ſea is liable, ſee the articles 
tained in the air, which continually _ 'Tipes, Flux, EBB, Ec. | 
mixes with his preparations, differently WATER, in medicine, pharmacy, Sc. 
augments their weight, and promotes or called alſo, artificial and medicated wa- 
. hinders many of his operations. See La- ters, are a kind of liquors procured, or 
{BORATORY and HYGROMETER. | prepared by art from divers bodies, prin- 
Ninthly, That pure water makes the cipally of. the vegetable tribe, having 
- Jargeſt part of mineral waters, where it various properties, and ſerving for various 
is impregnated as a menſtruum, with ſe- , purpotes. Theſe waters are either ſunple, 
veral ingredients that it diſſolves or or compound; ſimple-waters are thole 
drinks up in its pallage through the procured from ſome one vegetable body, 
not rye RN the intention of which is to draw out the 
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virtues of the herb, ſeed, flower, root, 


tion is effected, are either evaporation, 
infuſion, decoction, or diſtillation. 
EvaPORATION, INFUSION, Sc. 


The ſimple- waters of chief virtue are the 

following ones, viz. dill- water, angelica- | 
water, mint - water, roſemary - water, 
orange-flower-water, black - cherry-wa- 


ter, parſley-water, camomile-water, peny- 
royal-water, ſennel- water, damalk roſe- 
water, hyſſop- water, rue - water, juniper- 
water, elder-water, lovage - water, car - 
minative-water, Cc. for the virtues of 


each whereof we refer the reader to thoſe _ 


aſcribed to the ſeveral plants, or other 
bodies from whence the water is pro- 
cured, which may be found under their 
proper heads in the courſe of this work. 

Compound- waters, or. thoſe wherein ſe- 
veral ingredients are uſed, are very nu- 


merous, and make a large article in com- 
merce; ſome prepared by the apothe- 
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they are arranged under their reſpectivs 
or the like, ſo as it may be more con- 
veniently given in that form than any | 
other. The means whereby this ſepara- 


See 
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names throughout the courſe of this 
work ; but as theſe waters are exceeding 


numerous, and the manner. of making 


them, is not always the ſame, we mult 
refer the chemical or medical reader to 
the diſpenſatories, wherein he will-find, 
that every one gives his own method as 


the beſt one. , 
We have only three general remarks to 


add, with regard to thoſe intended for 
drinking. 1. That ſuch wherein any 
thing is infuſed, as bruiſed fruits, pound- 
ed herbs, &c. or ground ſpices, muſt be 


always paſſed through a filtre, to make 


them finer and purer. 2. That thoſe 
made with brandy, or ſpirit of wine, 
are uſually diſtilled after mixing their 


ingredients, which renders. thole liquers 


exceeding ſtrong and dangerous. 3. That 
the waters which take their name from 
particular things, as cinnamon, Ce. have 
often ſome other ingredients, joined with 


them, according to the taſte or ſmell re- 
quired, | * 


caries, according to the diſpenſatory pre- WATER, in anatomy, is applied to divers 


ſcripts, for medicinal uſes; others by the 
diſtillers, to be drank by way of dram ; 
and others by the perfumers, &c. They 
are diſtinguiſhed by different epithets, 
Sc. in reſpe& either of the ſpecific 


virtues of the waters, or the parts of Holy WATER, a 


the body for the cure whereof they are 
intended, or the diſeaſes they are good 
againſt, or the ingredients they are com- 
ounded of, or their different uſes, &c. 
he moſt confiderable among the claſs 
of compound waters, are alexipharmic 
or alexiterial-waters,, ſuch as treacle- 


Water, plague-water, milk-water, poppy- 


water, Sc. alum- water, angelica- water, 
anniſeed- water, aprrcot- water, aromatic- 
water, arthritic water, bryony- water, 
carduus- water, water of ſeparation, or 


liquors or humours in the human body, 
ſuch is the aqua phlegmatica, which is 
a ſoft ſerous humour, contained in the 
pericardium, and wherein the heart 
wims. See PERICARDIUM. - 
water prepared every 
Sunday in the romiſh church, with divers 
prayers, exorciſms, Cc. uſed by "the 
people to croſs themſelves withal at their 
entrance to and going out of, church; 
and pretended to have the virtue of waſh- 
ing away venial ſins, driving away devils, 
preſerving from thunder, diſſolving 
charms, ſecuring from, or curing diſeaſeꝶ, 
Sc. Many of the reſormed take the u'e 
of holy-water to have been borrowed 
from the Juſtral water of the antient 
Romans. See LUSTRATION, «+ * 


depart, cauſtic-water, cephalic - water, WATER ORDEAL, or I RIAL, among our 


chalybeat-water, cinnamon- water, clary- 

water, clove-water, cordial-water, coſ- 

metic- water, gentian-water, gum-water, 

hepatic-water, honey water, hungary- 

water, hyfteric-water, iced or frozen- 

water, imperial- water, lime- water, aqua- 

mirabilis, or the wonderfal- water, neph- 

ritic-water} ophthalmic water, orange 
water, peach-water, poppy -water, pyony- 

water, roſe-water, ſcordium- water, ſpe- 

cific-water, ſplenetic- water, ſtomachic- 

water, ſtyptic water, treacle- water, vul- 

nerary- water, Sc. | 

The uſes and preparations of moſt of 
theſe, and ſevrral others, may be ſeen as 


anceſtors, was of two kinds, by hot, and 
by cold, water. Trial or purgation, by 
boiling or hot water, was a way of proy- 
ing crimes, by immerging the body, or 
the arm, in hot water, with divers 1c 
ligious ceremonies, In the judgment by 
boiling water, the accuſed, or he who 
perſonated the acculed, was obliged to 
4 his naked arm into a caldron fu of 


| boiling water, and to draw cut a ſtohe 


thence placed at a greater or Jels depth, 
according to the quality of the cr:m2, 
This done, the arin was wrapped up, 


and the judge ſet his ſeal on the cloth, | 


and at the end of thiee days they return 
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ſonages purged themſelves thus, by hot 
water, and the populace, by cold water. 


The trial, or purgation, by cold water, 


was thus : after certain prayers and other 
ceremonies, the accuſed was ſwaddled, 
or tied up, all in a pelotoon or Jump, 
and thus caſt into a river, lake, or veſſel, 
of cold water, where if he ſank he was 
held criminal, if he floated, innocent. 
In the levitical law, we find mention 


made of water which ſerved to prove, 


"whether or no a woman was an adul- 
tereſs ; the formula, as it was performed 


by the prieſt, may be ſeen in the fifth 
apter of the book of Numbers. 


Ware, among jewelers, is properly the 


colour or luſtre of diamonds and pearls. 
The term, though leſs properly, is 


ſometimes uſed for the hue or colour 
of other ſtones. See DramonD and | 


PEARL. 

WATER-BAILIFF, is an officer in ſea- 
towns, appointed for the ſearching of 
ſhips; and in London, the water-bailiff 
hath the ſuperviſing and ſearch of fiſh, 
brought thither ; and the gathering of 
the toll ariſing from the Thames his 
office is likewiſe to arreſt men for debt, 


&c. or other perſonal or criminal matters 
upon the river 'Thames. my 


"WATER-BORNE, in the lea-language. A 
ſhip is ſaid to be water-borne, when ſhe ' 


1s, where 'there is no more water than 
will barely bear her from the ground; or 
when lying even with the ground, ſhe 
firſt begins to float or ſwim, 
WATER-COLOURS, in painting, are ſuch 
colours as are-only diluted and mixed up 


with gum- water, in contradiſtinction to 


dil- colours. 

The uſe of water- colours makes what 

we call limning, as that of oil- colours 

does painting, properly ſo called. See 
the articles Col ou and LIMNING. 
Dead. War Ex, in the ſea-language, is the 

eddy- water that follows the ſtern of a 


ſhip, not paſſing away ſo faſt as that 
which ſlides by her ſides. 


WATER, or SEA-GaGE. See Gace, 

W ATER-GANG, a channel cut to drain a 
place by carrying off a ſtream of water. 

WATER-LINE of a ſhip, a line which di- 
Hinguiſhes that part of her under water 
from that above, when ſhe is duly laden. 

WATER-MEASURE. Salt, ſea- coal, c. 
while aboard veſſels in the pool or river, 
are meaſured with the corn- buſhel heaped 


| { 3350 } 
ed to view it; when if it were found 
without any ſcald, the accuſed was de- 
clared innocent. The nobles or great per- 
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vp; or elſe five ſtriked pecks are allow. 

ed to the buſhel, This is called water- 

meaſure, See the article MEASURE. 

WATER-MEN, as ſuch as row in boats, or 
ply on the river Thames, in the govern- 
ment of whom the lord-mayor of London, 
and court of aldermen there, had always 
great power. They ſtill have the ap- 
pointing of their fares, the taking more 

than which, makes them liable to a fine 
of 405. and half a year's impriſonment. 
The fares aſſeſſed are, from London- 
bridge to Limehouſe, Ratcliff-croſs, &c. 
oars, 1 8. ſcullers, 6d. to Wapping-dock, 
Rotherhith-church-ſtairs, &c. oars, 6d, 
ſcullers 3 d. from either fide of the water 
above the Bridge to Lambeth, and Vaux- 
hall, oars, 18. ſcullers, 6 d. all the ſtairs 
between London-bridge and Weſtmin- 

ſter, oars, 6 d. ſcullers, 3 d. Watermens 
boats ought to be twelve feet and a half 
in length, andfour and a half in breadth; 
and no apprentice to any waterman ſhall 
take upon him the care of a boat till he 
is ſixteen years of age, if a waterman's 
ſon ; and ſeventeen, if a landman's ſon, 
unleſs he has worked with ſome able 
waterman two years, Sc. No tilt-boat, 
or row. barge, Sc. may take in above 
thirty- ſeven paſſengers, or three more by 
the way; nor any boat above eight pal- 
. fengers, and two by the way, elſe they 
forfeit 51. for the ut offence, and 101. 
for the ſecond, &c, and if any perſon 

be drowned when a greater number are 
taken in, the waterman is declared guilty 
of felony, 4nd may be tranſported, &c. 

WATER-SHOOT, a young fprig which 
ſprings. out of the root or ſtock of a 
tree, 

WATER-SHOT, in the ſea-language, a ſort 
of riding at anchor when a ſlip is moored 
neither crols the tide, nor right up and 
down; but quartering betwixt both. 

WATER- TABLE, in architecture, a ſort of 
ledge leſt in ſtone, or brick walls, about 
etghteen or twenty inches from the 
ground, from which place the thickneſs 
of the wall begins to abate. See WALL. 

WATER-WAY, in a ſhip, is a ſmall ledge 
of timber, lying fore and aft on the deck, 
cloſe by her ſides, to keep the water from 

running down there. 

WATER-WHEEL, an engine for. raifing 
water in great quantity out of a deep 
well. See Perſian WuysEL. 

WATER-WORKS, in general, denote all 

manner of machines moved by, or em- 

ployed in raiſing or ſuſtaining water; 
in which ſenſe, water-mills of all kinds, 
| ſluiced, 
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duices, aquæducts, &c. may be called 
2 See MILL, Sc. 

The term water-works, however, is 
more particularly uſed for ſuch machines 
as are employed only in raiſing water. 


We ſhall begin with the deſcription of 


that at London-bridge, which is moved 
by the- common tide-water of the river 
Thames, A B (plate CCXCVIII.) the 
axle-tree of the water-wheel, is nineteen, 
feet long, three feet diameter, in which 
C, D, E, F, are four ſets of arms, eight in 
each place, on which are fixed &, G, G, G, 
four rings, or ſets of felloes, in diameter 
twenty feet; and the floats H, H, H, four- 
teen feet long, and eighteen inches deep, 
being about twenty ſix in number. 

The wheel Hes with its two gudgeons, 


or center pins AB, upon two bruſſes in 


the pieces M N, which are two great 
levers, whoſe fulcrum, or prop, is an 
arched piece of timber L; the levers be- 


ing made circular en their lower ſides 


to an arch of the radius MO, and kept 
in their places by two arching ſtuds 
fixed in the ſtock L, through two mor - 


tiſes in the lever MN. The wheel is, 


by theſe levers, made to riſe and fall 


with the tide, which is performed in this 


manner : the levers MN are ſixteen feet 
long; from M, the fulcrum of the lever, 

to O the gudgeon of the water- wheel, 
fix feet; and from O to the arch at N. 
ten feet. To the bottom of the arch N 
is fixed a ſtrong triple chain P, made 
after the faſhion of a watch - chain, but 
the links arched to à circle of one foot 
diameter, having notches, or teeth, to 
take hold of the leaves of a pinion of 
caſt iron Q, ten inches diameter, with 
eight teeth in it moving on an axis. 
The other looſe end of this chain has a 


counterpoiſe the wheel, and preſerve the 
chain from ſliding on the pinion. On 
the fame axis is fixed a cog-wheel R, 

6 feet diameter, with 48 cogs. To this 
is applied a trundle, or pinion 8, of fix 
rounds, or teeth; and upon the fame 
axis is fixed T, a cog-wheel of fiſty- one 
cogs, into which the trundle V, of fix 
rounds, works; on whole axis is a winch 
or windlals W, by which one man, with 
the two windlaſſes, raiſes or lets down 
the wheel, as there is occaſion. And 


' becauſe the fulcrums of theſe levers MN 


are in the axis of the trundle K, vis. 
at Mor X, in what ſituation ſoever the 


wheel is raiſed or let down, the cog- 
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each end, as at X. 


at the joining on at the bottom of the 
barrels, or cylinders, and at one enf a 
large weight hanging at it, to help to h 


WAT 
wheel I, I, is always equidiſtant from 


M, and works or geers truly. 


By means of this machine the ſtreng 
| of Aer 


an ordinary man will raiſe about 

ton weight. 1 ws 

I, I, is a cog-wheel fixed near the end 
of the great axis, eight feet diameter, 
and 44 cogs working into a trundle K, 
of 4+ fect. diameter, and 20 rounds, 
whoſe axis or ſpindle is of caſt iron 4 
inches in diameter, lying in braſſes at 


Z Z is a quadruple crank of caſt iron, the 


metal being ſix inches ſquare, each of 
the necks being turned one foot from the 
center, which is fixed in braſſes at each 


end in two head · ſtocks faſtened down by 
caps. One end of this crank at Y is 


placed cloſe abutting to the end of the 


axle-tree X, where they are at thoſe ends 


fix inches diameter, each having a lit in 


the ends, where an iron wedgz is put 
one half into the end X, the other half 
into Y, by means of which the axis 
X turns about the crank Z Z. 

The four necks of the crank have each 
an iron ſpear, or rod, fixed at their upper 
ends to the reſpective libra, or lever, & rg 
2, 3, 4, within three feet of the end. 


- Theſe levers are twenty-four feet 

moving on centers in the frame 63663 
at the end of which, at c 1, 2, 3, 4s 
are jointed four rods with their forcing 


plugs working into d x, 2, 3, 4, four 


_ caſt-iron cylinders. four feet three quar - 
ters long, ſeven inches bore above, 


and nine below where the valves lie, 


. faſtened by . ſcrewed flanches over the 


four holes of a hollow trunk of caſt iron, 
having four valves in it juſt over eee, 


ſucking pipe or grate f, going int6 the 


water, which ſupplies all the four cy- 


linders alternately. 

From the lower part of the cylinders 4 r, 
d2, d 1, d4, come out necks turning 
upward arch-wile, as g g E g, Whole up- 
per parts are caſt with flanches to ſcrew 


up to the trunk 5 5 þ,; which necks 


have bores of ſeven inches diameter, and 
holes in the trunk. above communicating 
with them, at which joining are placed 
four valves. The trunk is caſt with four 
boſſes, or protuberances, ſtanding out 
againſt the valves to give room- for 
their opening and ſhutting ; and on the 
upper {ide are four holes ſtopped with 
plugs, to take out on occalion, to cleanſe 
' i9H3 | the 


$ 


1 ) 
1 [ 
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- the valves. One end of this trunk is 
ſtopped by a plug i. To the other iron 
pipes are joined, as i 2, by flanches, 
through which the water is forced up to 

any height or place required. | 
- Beſides theſe four forces, there are four 
more placed at the other ends of the 
- Hbre, or levers (not ſhewn here to avoid 
- confuſion, but to be ſeen on the left 
hand) the rods being fixed ata 1, 2, 3, 4, 
- working+ in four. cylinders, with their 
hos d, &c. e e, J, gg, and i, as be- 

ore deſcribed, ſtanding near æ x. 
At the other end of the wheel (at B) is 
placed all the ſame ſort of work as at 
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the end A is deſcribed, ix. 
The cog- wheel I, Crs 


The trundle K. 

The crank V, Z. 

The ſucking pipes . 

The four levers ac, ac, &. 


Eight forcing rods, ad, ad, Se. 


Eight cylinders, de, de, &c. 

Four trunks, ſuch as ee, bh. 

Two forcing pipes, as i. | 
So that one ſingle wheel works 16 pumps. 
All which work could not be drawn in 


one perſpective view, without making it 
very much confuſed, 


A calculation of the quantity of water raiſed by the engines at London bridge. 


In the firſt arch next the city is one wheel with double work of 


16 forcers. 


2 Firſt wheel double work at one end, and ſingle at the other 12 : 
- In the | B : 8 
third urch Second wheel in the middle „ NI 2 - 
2 2 % ᷣͤ ͤᷣͤM . ß oe. I» 1 
| | k . 7 1 te In all 52 forcers. ; 
One revolution of a wheel makes in every forcer e Þ — 25 ſtrokes. 
So that one turn of the four wheels makes <- - — 114 ſtrokes 


That is, 123120 gallons: ig 54hogſheads 
per hour, and at the rate of 46896 hog- 
+ ſtheads in a day, to the height of 120 
n 135 25 
This is the utmoſt quantity they can raiſe, 
-* fuppoſing there were no imperſections or 
loss at all. | 
But it is certain, from the conſiderations 
following, that no engine can raiſe ſo 
much as will anſwer the quantity of 
water the cylinder contains in the length 
7 the forces, or piſton's motion. For, 
PFirſt, opening and ſhutting of the valves 
joſe nearly ſo much of that column, as 
the height they riſe and fall, 
Secondly, no leather is ſtrong enough for 
the piſton, but there muſt continually flip, 
or ſqueeze by, ſome water, when it is 
raiſed to a great height; and, when the 
column is Fort, it will not preſs the le- 
ther enough to the cylinder, or barrel : 
but, eſpecially at the beginning or firſt 
moving of the piſton, there is ſo little 


When the river is at beſt, the wheels go fix times round in a nge, 5 


2 and but 41 at middle water — 2 

The number of ſtrokes in a minute = - „ | 

The ſtroke is 24 feet in a 7 inch bore, raiſes ” „ 125 nens, 
They raiſe per minute - 2 = „ 2058 $1 :: 


| weight on it, that, before the leather can 


expand, there is ſome loſs. 
'Thirdly, and this Joſs is more or leſs, 
as the piſtons are looſer or ſtraiter lea- 


\- thered, \ 


Fourthly, when the leathers grow too 
ſoft, they are not capable of ſuſtaining 
the pillar to be raiſed. 


Fifthly, if they are leathered very tight, 


ſo as loſe no water, then a great part of 


the engine's force is deſtroyed by fric- 


tion. 

By ſome experiments accurately made on 
engines, whoſe parts are large and excel- 
lently performed, they will loſe one fifth 
and ſometimes one fourth of the calcu- 
Jated quantity. 

However, the perfections or errors of en- 
gines are to be compared together, by 
the calculated quantities or forces; for as 
they differ in thoſe, they will propor- 
tionably differ in their actual perform- 
ances. 


The power by which the quheels are moved. 
The weight of the pillar of water on a forcer 7 inches diameter and 120 feet high, 
7 * 7=4gi1b. The pounds avoirdupoiſe in à yard, nearly. 


49 yards high. 


1960 15. on one forcer. 


| The whole weight 


8 forcers always lifting, | | 
15680 Ih. 140 Cwt. 7 ton weight on the engine at once, 
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The veloeity of the water, 4 feet in 21" of time, 
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| Then the crank pulls the libra 3 feet from the forcer, and 8,3 feet from the center 


7 ton 
f X11.3 

The ſpur - wheel 
Radius of the great wheel 


8,3)79-1(9,5» ton on the crank. x 
2,3)9,5(43 ton on trundle. 
1 4 
10) 17, (1, 72 ton. 


20 


| The force on the floats 18 Cwt. 405. [34,40 Ct. 
But to allow for friction and velocity, may be reckoned 1 ton . 

The ladles, or paddles, 14 feet long, 18 inches deep, = 22,4 ſquare feet, 
The fall of water is at a mean 0 2 f 


\ 


[ 


- 2 feet. 
6 gallons in a cubic foot. 
268,8 = 
1᷑0ð0, I. in a gallo 
112) 2688 (24 hundred, 


* 


21% — 4 feet : : — 60”; = 685 feet per minute. 


7 


hogſheads per ſecond. 


The velocity of the wheel = 310 feet per minute. . | 
Quantity expended on the wheel, according to the velocity of the ſtream, 1433 


But at the velocity of the wheel 64 b hogſheads per ſecond. 


The velocity of the wheel to the velocity of the water, as 1 to 2, 2. 


Fig. 1. plate CCXCIX. repreſents a 


curious machine for raiſing water, exe- 
cuted at Nynphenbourg, by the count de 
Whal, maſter of the works to the elector 


of Bavaria. It raiſes water ſixty feet 


high into a reſervoir, for the uſe of the 
eleor's gardens. 

The water of. the canal, falling down 
the inclined plane at Q, turns the large 
wheel repreſented in the figure, the cir- 
cumference of which, by cogs, moves 
the arbor D, and the ſame on the other 
fide; to thoſe are faſtened the piſtons 


of fixteen forcing pumps G, four on 


each ſide the arbor, as repreſented in the 
figure, 


From each of theſe pumps is a tube, 


through which the water is forced into 
the pipe O, and from thence through the 
pipe P, which conveys it into the reſer- 
voir. Theſe pumps are faſtened together 


by pieces of timber, with iron clamps, 


to make them firm, as may be ſeen in the 
figure. 


This is a very good machine, and deſerves 


to be imitated, either in whole or in part, 
when water is to be raiſed. Sie 
We ſhall conclude this account of water- 


works with a deſcription of two machines 


much uſed in Holland. 

Fig. 2. ibid. repreſents another machine 
for raiſing water : it is moved by the 
man C, walking in the wheel C, as is 
plain ſrom the figure. The large wheel 


, 2 


A, A, G, has ſeven ſquare holes in its 
circumference, as A, A, A, which run in 
a ſpiral form to the axis B. The water, 
by the motion of the wheel whoſe circum- 
ference is conſtantly immerſed in it, runs 
along theſe ſpiral tubes to the axis; from 
whence it is conveyed to D, where it is 


- diſcharged, and by means of the trough 


and ſpout F, F, conveyed to the reſervoir 
deſtined to receive it, 

Fig. 3. ibid. repreſents a machine uſed 
by the Dutch for freeing their dykes of 


water. It conſiſts of five pieces of board, 


forming a kind of ſcoop, as B; the han- 


dle C is ſuſpended by a rope faſtened to 


three poles placed triangularly, and 
faſtened together at A, as is plain from 


the figure. As the working of this ma- 


chine conſiſts in balancing it, and di- 
recting it ſo that, after having filled it 
with water, it may throw it on the other 


. fide of the dam, we ſhall only obſerve 


that the labourer at two ſtrokes can draw 
only half a cubic foot of water in four ſe- 
conds, which amounts to four hundred 
cubic feet in an hour. 


Fig. 4. ibid. is another machine of the 
| ſame kind with that above deſcribed. The 


figure ſufficiently explains its uſe, It is 
worked by two men, one at A, and 
another at D. The machine moves on 


the center B, and each end is immerſed 


alternately in the water; by which means 
it flows into each end of the machine, 
where 
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where there is a valve, to prevent its re- 
turning ; and, by the alternate motion 
of the machine, the water ſo taken up is 
conveyed to B, and from thence, by the 
ſpout C, over the dam. d 


WATERFORD, a port- town of Ireland, 


capital of the county of Waterford, ſitu- 
_ ated on the river Sure, eight miles north 
of the ſea: weſt long. 75, north lat. 
529 12/, x 
It is one of the largeſt cities in Ireland, 
and has a good foreign trade. 
_ WATERING, in the manufactures, is to 
give a luſtre to ſtuffs, &c. by wetting 


them, lightly with gum-water, and then 


.* paſſing them through the preſs, or calen- 
3 hot 1 — 
The gum: water - ought to be pure, 
thin, and clear, otherwiſe the folds of 
the ſtuff will ſtick together: the opera- 
tion muſt alſo be performed when the 
water is very hot, that it may penetrate. 
WATLING TON, a market-town of Ox- 
fordſhire, fituated twelve miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Oxford. h 
WATTON, a market-town of Norfolk, 
ſixteen miles ſouth-weſt of Norwich. 
WAVE, wide, in philoſophy, a cavity 
in the furface of water, or other fluid, 
with an elevation aſide thereof, See 
the article FLUID. 
Sir Iſaac Newton explains'the nature of 
waves in water after the following man- 
ner: Let AB and CD (pl. CCXCVIL. 
- fig. 2. n 1.) be the ſurface of water 
quieſcent in the upright leg K L, MN, 
col a received tube. And if the water be 
put into motion, and aſcends in the leg 
KL to EF, it will deſcend in the leg 
MN to GH; fo that EA = DAH. 
Again, Jet PV be a pendulum vibrating 
in the cycloid R PS, its length VP, from 
the point of ſuſpenſion to the center of 
oſcillation, is equal to half the length of 
the water in the tube 7 P be the loweſt 
oint, znd PQ an arch of the cycloid, 
6 — to the — AE. 
The force by which the water is alter- 
nately accelerated and retarded in its mo- 
tion in the tuhe, is the exceſs of the 
weight of water in either leg above the 
weight in the other; and, therefore, 
hen. the water in the leg K L aſcends to 
E F, and in the other leg deſcends to 
GH, that force is equal to the weight 


of the two equal quantities of water 


AEFB+CGHD=2AEFB.,. and, 
therelore, is to the weight of the whole 
water, as EA to VP, or as PQ to 
PR; becaulg the ſemi - cycloid PR. is 


. 
"RY SS 


ratio of the length. 


ual. to the length of the pend 
which deſcribes Abe the Kalb dr 
curve. 
All the power by which the weight P is 


in any paint Q accelerated or retarded in 
oi 


the cycloid, is, to its whole weight, as 


the diſtance — — the loweſt point P, 


to the length of the ſemi-cycloid PR. 
Wherefore, as the moving — of the 
water and pendulum are at firſt quieſcent, 


thoſe powers will move them equally in 


equal times, and cauſe that they go for. 


wards and backwards together with a re- 


ciprocal motion: all which is eaſily de. 
duced from what has been ſaid of the 
nature of the cycloid, the motion of 
heavy bodies, and the forces of bodies in 
motion. 


Hence it follows, that, whether the di- 


ſtance AE be 2 or ſmall, the reci - 
tl 


e of the water will all be per. 
ormed in equal times. Alſo, it follows, 
that if the whole length of the water be 
78,4 inches, each reciprocation, or aſcent 
and deſcent of the water, will be per- 
formed in one ſecond of time; becauſe x 


; pendulum of half that length vibrates in 


that time. Laſtly, if the * of the 
aqueous canal be increaſed or diminiſhed, 


the time of each reciprocation will be in- 


creaſed or diminiſhed in the ſubduplicate 


* 


When the nature of waves in water is 


conſidered, it will be found to agree 


very nearly with the motion of the water 


in the tube abovementioned ; and, con- 
ſequently, their motion will be ſimilar to 


that of a pendulum. For let EFG 
(ibid. no 2.) repreſent the level ſurface 
of water when it is not agitated ſo as to 
E uce waves; when it is thus agitated, 
et AB CD repreſent the wavy ſurſace, 
AC the higheſt 


as far below the level to B.; and with 
the motion acquired by that deſcent, 
it will again aicend to the ſame height 
C, and ſo produce a conſtant 5 ; 


of waves in the watery. lace after the 
_ ſame manner as was 


ewn in the tube. 
Hence it follows, that becauſe the length 
of the whole water to be moved is from 


the at point A to the loweſt point B, 
if the length of a pendulum. be half A 


it will oſcillate once while the water de- 
ſcends from A to B; and in another 
oſcillation, it will aſcend from B to C3 
and ſo on, So that a wave will pas Bl 

ene. | hre 
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parts of the waves, and = 
BD the loweſt or concave part, Then 
it is evident, the weight of the water at 

A above EG will cauſe it to deſcend 
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time of one oſcillations of a pendulum four 
times as long, or equal to ABC. 

Whence, becauſe ABC, in very large 
and wide waves, is nearly equal to the 
breadth AC; therefpre, when the waves 


are 39,2 inches broad, they will undulate 


in one ſecond of time; and, conſe- 
quently, fince the times of all the undula- 
tions are equal, there will be 39, 2 +60 
2 2352 inches, or 196 feet, run through 
by a wave in one minute; which is 
11760 feet per hour. Hence, alſo, the 
velocity of greater or leſſer waves will be 
increaſed or diminiſhed in the ſubdupli- 
cate proportion of their breadth : that is, 
if V = velocity of the greater waves 


ABCD, and = velocity of the leſſer 


waves a. ö. c. d. e. F. &c then it will be 


| V:vi:ty AC:yac. Becauſe the ve- 


locities and times of bodies, moved in 


any manner by gravity, are proportional 


to the ſquare roots of the perpendicular 
altitudes, and thoſe altitudes are as the 
lengths of pendulums; and, therefore, 
as the breadth of waves. 

The waves of the ſea are ef two kinds, 
natural and accidental. The natural 
waves are thoſe which are exactly pro- 


portioned in ſize to the ſtrength of the 


wind, whoſe blowing gives origin to 
them. The accidental waves are thoſe 


occaſioned by the wind's reacting upon it- 


ſelf by repercuſſion from hills and moun- 
tains, or high ſhores, and by the waſhing 
of the waves themſelves, otherwiſe of 


the natural kind, againſt rocks and ſhoals: 


all theſe caſes give the waves an elevation, 
which they can never have in their na- 
tural ſtate, | 
Mr. Boyle has proved, by numerous 
experiments, that the moſt violent wind 
never penetrates deeper than ſix feet into 
the water; and it ſhould ſeem a natural 
conſequence of this, that the water moved 
y it can only be elevated to the ſame 


height of fix feet from the level of the ſur- 


face in a calm: and this ſix feet of eleva- 
tion being added to the ſix of excavation, 
in the part whence that water ſo elevated 
was raiſed, ſhould give twelve feet for 
the utmoſt elevation of a wave. This is 
a calculation that does great honour to its 
author; for count Marſigli meaſured 
carefully the elevation of the waves near 
Provence, and found that, in a very vio- 
lent tempeſt, they aroſe only to ſeven 
feet above the natural level of the ſea, 
and this additional foot in height he 


* 


EL 3999 BY 
chrough its whole length in the time of 
— cillations ; and, therefore, in the 


WAV 
eaſily reſolved into the accidental ſhocks 
of the water againft the bottom, which 


was, in the place he meaſured them in, 


not fo —_—_ to be out of the way of 
affecting the waves; and he allows that 
the addition of one ſixth of the height of 
a wave, from ſuch a diſturbance from 
the battom, is a very moderate alteration 


from what would have been its height in 


a deep lea ; and concludes, that Mr. 


| 1 calculation holds perfectly right 
in 


eep ſeas, where the waves are purely 


natural, and have no accidental cauſes 


to render them larger than their juſt pro- 


portion. In deep water, under the high 


ſhores of the ſame part of France, this au- 
thor found the natural elevation of the 
waves to be only five feet; but he found 
alſo, that their breaking againſt rocks, 
and other accidents to which they were 
liable in this place, often raiſed them to 
eight feet high. FRE 

We are not to ſuppoſe, from this calcu- 


lation, that no wave of the ſea can riſe 


more than fix feet above its natural level 
in open and deep water ; for waves im- 
menſely higher than theſe are formed, in 
violent tempelts, in the great ſeas. 
Theſe, however, are not to be accounted 
waves in their natural ſtate, but they are 
ſingle waves formed of many others; 
for in theſe wide plains of water, when 
one wave is raiſed by the wind, and would 
elevate itſelf up to the exact height of ſix 
feet, and no more, the motion of the 
water is ſo great, and the ſucceſſion of 
the waves ſo quick, that, during the 
time this is riſing, it receives into it ſeve- 
ral other waves, each of which would 
have been at the ſame height with itſelf ; 
theſe run into the firſt wave, one after 
another, as it is riling : by this means 
its riſe is continued much longer than it 
naturally would have been, and it be- 
comes terribly great. A number of 
theſe complex waves ariſing together, 
and being continued in a long ſucceſſion 


dy the continuation of the ſtorm, make 


the waves ſo dangerous to ſhips, which 
the ſailors in their phraſe call mountains 
hee” = ac. | i 


' Wave-OFFERING, in jewiſh antiquity, a 


ſacrifice offered by agitation, or waviogs 
towards the four cardinal points of the 
compals. See the article SACRIFICE. 


WAVED, Wavy, or WAVvEY, in he- 


raldry, is ſaid of a bordure, or any or- 
dinary, or charge, in a coat of arms, 


having its out-lines indemted, in manner 


of the riſing and falling. of waves: it is 
| Foy uſed 
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_ in' whoſe arms it ſtands, acquired its 
nours for ſea . ſervice. ie 
WAVINGS, in che ſea - language, is the 

24 ſigus to a veſſel to come near or 


1 


E 4 
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WAX, or Bees-wax, in natural<hiſtory, 
à firm and folid ſubſtance, moderately 
heavy, and of a fine» yellow colour, 


WAVREN, or GAVEREN See the article 


flowers, which they work up and compreſs 
into a maſs, or ſort of cake, and af which 
they form their honey- combs; from 


Whenee it is obtained by heating and 
1 them through a linnen cloth, or 
1 


by preſſing them betwixt iron · plates, &c. 
The beſt ſort is that of a lively yellow co- 
lour, and an agreeable ſmell, ſomewhat like 
that of honey: when new it is toughiſh, 
” eaſy to break ; but by age it becomes 


arder and more brittle, loſes its fine co- ' 


Jour, and in a great meaſure-its ſmell, 
See the article HONEY-COMB. 
From the common yellow wax, by the 
mere effect of ſun and air, or by what is 
called bleeching, is formed what we term 
white-wax, and ſome, very improperly, 
virgin- wax. 
is in proportion to the quantity, the 
ſooner an 
is performed, T 
the wax in hot water; when melted, 


they preſs-it through a ſtrainer of tole- 


rably fine linen, and pour it into round 


and very ſhallow moulds. When hard- 


ened by cooling, it is taken out and ex- 


poſed to the ſun and air, ſprinkling it 


now and then with water, and often 
turning it: by this means it ſoon becomes 
white. 


brittle, and of an agreeable ſmell, 
like that of the yellow wax, but much 
A 
The common yellow wax is of very great 
uſe both in medicine and in many of the 
arts and manufactures. It is ſometimes 
_ given internally, as in dyſenteries, and 
other eroſions of the inteſtines ;. but its 
great uſe is in the making ointments and 
plaſters for external uſe, and the greater 
part of thoſe of the ſhops owe their con- 
uſtence toit. The white wax is allo an 
ingredient in ſome. of the cerates and 


ointments of the ſhops 3 and is uſed in 
making candles, and in many of the 


nicer arts and manufacture, where wax is 
required. ah 
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uſed to denote; that the firſt ob the family... Bess-wax, on bei 
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At firſt an acid ſpirit ariſes, and after. 
formed by the bees from the farina of 6 « ter 


extremely ſoft and anodyne unguent; 


As the greater the ſurface 


more E this operation 
e uſual way is to melt 


The beſt fort is of a clear and 
almoſt tranſparent whiteneſs, dry, hard, 
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Preparations of Wax. The butter and dil 
of wax are thus prepared : Cut the war 
in pieces and put them into à reton, 
. . which mult be half filled with theſe pieces 
and the reſt of the retort being filled with 


ſand, it muſt he placed in a ſand furnace 


wards a thick oil, called the butter d 
wax, ſticks in the neck of the retort, un. 
leſs it he heated by applying'a live coal, 

This may be rectiſied into à thin oil, 
diſtilling it ſeveral times, without add. 
tion, in a ſand-heat. The butter is a 


highly emollient and relaxing; agreeabl 
to the nerres; and, when rubbed on con- 
tracted limbs, proves of great benefit ty 
them, It is an excellent liniment for the 
piles, and takes off the pain attending Wi 
them in à very ſudden and ſurprizug 
manner. It alſo keeps the {kin ſoft, aud 
is one of the beſt things known: to ky ] 
it from cracking or chopping in tl 
winter. e 
The oil of wax, has alſo a very ſinguln 
virtue in curing contracted tendons and 
e flexibility to the parts. It cure 
chapped nipples in women who gi 
ſuck beyond any other application, ad 
is as ſucceſsful againſt chapped lips, aui 
the cracking of the ſkin of the hand, Wa 
only rubbing them once in three or four Wa 
days with it. It is alſo of great uſe in Wi 
di ig cold tumours 5 on te 
face, and thoſe on the fingers in winter. 
Sealing- Wax is made in the followin; 
"rifiner-: Take one pound of bees- war; i 
three ounces of fine turpentine; olive · o 
and rofin, finely powdered, of each on: Wi 
ounce: when they are well melted, and 
the droſs taken off, put in an ounce ad 
a half of vermillion, or red lead, fine 
ly ground, and ſtir them together i 
they are well incorporated: and whe Wl 
this mixture grows a little cool roll 
into ſticks, or in any other form. 1 
you would have it black, inſtead of ve: 
million, or red-lead; put in lamp-black. 
The ſoft, red, and green wax, uſed in Wi 
large ſeals to ſome of our law. writing, i 
are thus made: Melt bees-wax over 1 
gentle heat, with ſuch a proportion d 
venice turpentine as, when cold, vil 
give it the due confiſtence : this is deter. 
mined by repeated trials, firſt putting u 
but little turpentine, and afterwa i 
8 mot 
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moreand more, till by dropping a piece 


upon a marble to cool, it is found of the 
true conliſtence. They then colour it 


with red- lead, or vermilion, or with 
verditer, or whatever colours they pleaſe; 
the mixture in this ſtate receiving any. 


Grafting-W ax, a compoſition ſerving to 
"Mind the 


to the cleft of the ſtock. 


For the manner of making which, ſee 


Methods of GAT TUNG. 


* 


Jo imitate fruit in Wax. Take the fruit 


S 


and bury it half way in clay; oil its 


edges, and that part of the fruit which is 


uncovered ; then nimbly throw on it 
tempered alabaſter or pl er of Paris, to 
a conſiderable thickneſs, When this is 
grown dry and hard, it makes the half 


mould; the ſecond-half of which may 


be obtained in the ſame manner. The 

two parts of the mould being, joined to- 

9s: a little bees-wax melted and 
r 


ought to à due heat, being poured. 


through a hole made in a convenient part 
of the mould, and preſently ſhook there- 
in, will repreſent the original fruit. 


WAX Wok E the repreſentation of the 
faces, Cc. of perſons livin 


or dead z 
made by applying plaſter of Paris in a 


kind of paſte, and thus forming a mould 


containing the exact repreſentation of 
the features. Into this mould melted 


are ſormed; which being painted and 
ſet with glaſs eyes, and the figures dreſſed 
in their proper habits, they bear ſuch a 
reſemblance that it is difficult to diſtin- 
guiſh between the copy and the original. 


WAXING, in chemif ry, the prepara- 


tion of any matter to render it fit and 
diſpoſed to liquify, or melt, which of it- 
ſelf it was not. „ | 
This is frequently done to enable things 
to penetrate into metals and other ſolid 
bodies. 


WAY, a paſſage or road. See Roap. 


The roman ways are divided into conſu- 
lar, pretorian, military, and public; 


and o :theſe we have four remarkable ones 
in England: the firtt,, Watling ſtreet, 


or. Watheling- ſtreet, leading from Dover 
to London, Dunſtable, Touceſter, Atter- 


ſton, and the Seyern extending as far as. 
Angleſea in Wales. The ſecond, called 


Hikenild, or Ixenild. ſtreet, ſtretebes from 


Southampton over the river Iſis at Ne- 
bridge z thence by Camden and Lich⸗ 
field; then paſſes the Derwent, near 


Derby, and ends at Tinmouth. The 


third, called Foſſe way, becauſe in ſome 


. 
8 1 
« e 


Higb- Wax. 
Milky-way. See GALAXY. 

War oe a ſhip, is ſometimes the ſame as 
her rake, er run forward or backward : 


7 / 


WE A 


places it was never » but lies as 


a large ditch, leads from Corriwal thro? 


Devonſhire, by Tethbury, near Stow in 
the Wolds; and beſide Coventry to Lei- 
ceſter, Newark, and fo to Lincoln. The 
fourth, called Erming, or Ertninage- 
ſtreet, extends from. St. David's, in 
Wales, to Southampton. 

See HIGH-WAY., 


but this term is molt commonly under- 
ſtood of her failing. Thus when ſhe 
goes a · pace, it is {aid that ſhe hath a 
good way, or makes a freſh way. 80 
when an account is kept how faſt ſhe 
ſails by the log, it is called keeping an 
account of her way; and becauſe moſt 
ſhips are apt to fall a little to leeward of 
their true courſe, they always in caſting 
up the log-board, allow ſomething for 
her leeward way. 


Way of the rounds, in fortification, is a 


ipace left for the paſſage of the rounds 
between the rampart and the wall of a 
fortified town. This is not now much 
in uſe; becauſe the parapet, not being 


above a foot thick, is ſoon overthrown - 


by the enemy's cannon. - 


me War- wiskR, an inſtrument otherwiſe 
wax is poured, and thus a kind of maſks | 


called perambulator. See the article 


PERAMBULATOR. 


WAY-WODE, a title given to the goveruors 


of the chief places in the empire of Muſ- 
covy, as alſo in Poland, 


WEAR, or Wee, a great ſtank or dam 


in a river, fitted for the taking of fiſh, 
or tor conveying the ſtream to a mill. 
New wears are not to be made, or others 
altered, to the nuſance of the public, 
under a certain penalty. 


WEASEL, in zoology, a ſpecies of Mu- 


ſtela, with the tip of the tail black. See 
the article MusTELa, 

This is a ſmaller animal than the pole- 
cat: the head is ſmall, of an ovated 


form, and ſharp at the ſnout: the ears 


are ſinall, ſhort and patulous : the eyes 
of a fierce aſpect: the mouth well fur- 
niſhed with teeth: the upper jaw longer 


than the under: the body is about eight 


inches long, and ſlender : the tail is a 
third part the length of the body: the 
legs are ſhort and flender : the feet have 
five toes armed with . ſharp claws : the 
whole body is covered with a fine and 
tolerably long fur: the back is of a dai k+ 
iſh colour, and the behy-is white. 
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wind, and 


Miß, we do not feel as great 2 


reg x, ones in the tübes, chards, and 
fibres 11 our own bodies. 


a mojeable vane in form of a cock, or 
other ſhape, | laced on high, to be turned 
round according to the direclion of the 


wind blows from. See Winp. . 
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[8 co om ed ;S 
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1 WEA 


1 1 86 ie ro 

P0131 Mu 4 ars :. Ii» 
x 1 8 n 1 W ug ſerves ;tq; ſtrike in, 

2 bo * more or Jes. the reads of, the 


ag 1175 the cbatten,. gr 2 


ong t 2 
"ot in Mos l hand 401 N 5 e che 


FF 3% The block, or . 1 Pass l "the 
me, containing, the reed. within the 
e ; 14, the croſs-piece, or bur- 


don 1 Which helps to make 2 


- Which the cord moves be is ti 
two Jams; 16, the 


betten moveable : 18. 


the gallows 
Piece of - -wood | ſuf pending the pully, 


ied to the 
"a bar z a Gi 


Wang Jin 


ough, whict 


ſquare piece of wood, 
top it to let the ſtuff A 


o rolled bn, che knee - roll: 17. the * 
dur une pion and intemperate courle of | 8 
40a 


Toll, which. the war, 


is t ed. on at 
te other end of t 5 


e loom: ; 


t are faſtened to the lams: 21. the 
tumbler ; 3 "which i is a cord that paſles 
from one lam to the other over the pully 


205 and cauſes the working. of the Jams 


int out what quarter the 


WEATHER-GLASSES, are inftruments con- 


of the atmoſphere, and the various al- 
terations in the weatlier: 


See the articles BaROMETER, T 
MOMETER, Ec. 


HER- 


WEATHER-GAGE, in the ſea- language. | 


See the article GaGE. 


ſuch are baro- ; 
meters, thermometers, hygrometers, c. 


triyed to indicate the ſtate or diipolition 


WEATHERING, among failors, ſigni- 
fies the doubling, or failing by A head- ; 


land, or other place. 


WEAVING, the art of working a web of 


cloth, ſilk, or other fluff, in a loom with 


| a ſhuttle, For the manner of performing 
- which ſee the article CLoTh, &c. 


_ WEAVING- -LOOM, a machine for weaving 


cloth, filk, Sc. by raifing the threads 
_ of the warp. in order to throw in the ſhoet, 


« : and ſtrike, it cloſe. 


7 - 
* D 


Of thele there are 
various kinds, diſtig guiſned by the dif- 


"erent. ſorts of cloths, ltuffs, filks,. Sc. 


in which they are Employed, ed, and which 
are chiefly bin vibe 


y the number 
and variety of the threads they raiſe in 


25 '6rder to work the warp, either plain or 


F gures, by making more or lets of ihe 
oof or moet. appear through the warp. | 


| 1. order to hs a general idea of weav- 
ing e tha 


here e the IN of 


20 92 its 


that occalionally break: 25. 


by its aſcending and ente 22. the 
muffle in vb the pully 5 43. 2 


_ ſain, or 1 cut Rot proper lengths, 
to mend the leiſhes of the, arneſs. that 
happen to break; 24. à bobbig. of the 


warp, to mend che threads of the Warp 


. ziep thread, 
to mend thoſe of the lizier that happen to 
break;; and which, elpecially in cloth, 
are very different from the war 2 g . 
the box to hold the quills; 28. t 

bar: 29. the trundles, or. . 
bars, tied with two cords. to the lower 
at, = of each lam. When -the foot 
preſſe \ treadle, the lam that I; Is faſtened 
to it links, and the other riles by the help 
of the tumbler : 30. the foot- ſtep: 31. 
the temple; a double flat ruler, having 
ſmall teeth at the extremities 3, it may be 
lengthened or ſhortened by the help of a 
catch that is in 'one of the. rulers, and 
introduced in a groove in the other 
"ruler. The teeth in the extremitaes are 
faſtened in the lizier of the work, by 
' which means it is kept of an equal 
| breadth ; and as the work advances the 
temple is moved forwards : 32. the ſhut- 
"tle ſeen in front and ls 33% the 
knee roll, on which the work is rolled 
as it is. 'wore: | 34. the tantow ; an 


iron leaver to turn the Seel ; 3 5. the 
reed 98 3 5 


1444936 
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18. the 


feed; 4, 20. pullies, . | which the cords 
- roll tha 


WEATHER- COCK, « or 'Weathen- VANE, 


2 


CY = wan OW 


AC and BHC : but, as it js: chief 
&+ WEEVER, 


WEB; a for 'of tiffiie” or textile; 

of Ne ede 2 e go - « ; 
© ſome Whereof are Ae In . len h, 
and called the war 3 And others drawn 

acroſs, and called the woef. See the ar- 

ticles CLOTH, Wäar, Se. 

Spider? Wi,” as CosWx E, Sse the arti- 
eCopwt8s. 

W DGE, N one of the mechanical 
3 are called. See POWER. 
be wedge abe ular riſm, whoſe 
baſes," ar 


CCXCVII. fig. 3.) is evident fro its 
| Gui of tou equal inelined planes, 


| uſed to ſeparate the T 


wood, the coheſion of which is every 


| where variable and uncertain, there can 
be no regular calculation of the actual | 
effect of the wedge, in this caſe. But if we 


ſuppoſe the power of coheſion in the wood 


ADEB to be nniform, or to make every 
Where an equal reſiſtance to the wedge . 


"ABC, dividing its parts A F and BG; 
then the ower of the wedge would be 
to the Treliſtance of the wood, as their 
- velocities inyerſely, that is, as the ſpaces 
moved through in the ſame time, that is, 


as the height of the wedge HC to half | 


its width A H. 

WEED, a common name for all rank and 
wild herbs, that grow of themſelves, to 
_ the detriment of other uſeful herbs they 

w among. 

EED, in the miners- language, denotes 
the degeneracy of a load or vein of fine 
metal into an uſeleſs marcaſite. 

WEEK, ſeptimana, bebdomada, in chro- 
"notogy, a diviſion of time compriſing 

ſeven days, 

The origin of this diviſion of weeks, or 

of computing time by ſevenths, is greatly 
controverted. Some will have it to take 


its riſe from the four quarters or intervals 
of the moon, between her changes or 


phaſes, which, being about ſeven days 
. diſtant, gave occaſion to the diviſion, 
Be this as it will, the diviſion is certainly 
very antient. The Syrians, Egypti- 
ans, and 'moſt of the oriental nations, 
appear to have uſed it from all antiquity : 
though it did not get footing 1 in the welt 
till Chriſtianity brought it in : the Ro- 
mans reckoned their Tay not by ſevenths 


but by ninths, and the antient Greeks S 


by decads or tenths: 


Indeed, the Jews divided their time by oy 


© Weeks, but it was upon a different prin · 


WER ( 30 


70 * -angled_ tri- 
abgee. o Ses PRIs U, & 
N i of the edge Ac B H (p late 


„ 
nt 590 rom rhe Wo the F ow 
a t bt , 
hes eſt . 60 order to Keep 
5 Mae LE 6 emp 


rance' of the 

| ati6n'; which! being 4 feed ih ' fin 

20 UN * felled a Eos 

Pas we EEK, or the 8 the 

laſt 4305 18 Lent, . Heiß e church 
celebrates the * ” of wt Saviour's 
death 55 


Werk, o Hees. 2 A par · 


It; ament and port-to Hand, in 
the rz of Cictets welt lon mg LY 45's 
both! be. 

WEEN, or Bob, a. le ifland in the 
ſound, at the entrance in ind the Baltic, 
fixteen miles north of Copenhagen. 

in ichthyology, the” trachinus 

with tlie lower jaw Yonge; and with- 

oY beards. See TRACHINDS: 
A tt to ſix or eight inches in length, 
and is thick in proportion : the head is 
large and comprelied, _ the eyes ſtand 
near one another at the to it; the 
iris is of a gold yellow, ae body is 
compreſſed, t e lateral line ſtraight; 
there is on each fide © at the” opercyla 
a large and robuſt ſpine; the tail is ſcarce 
at all forked ; the firſt back fin has five 
prickly rays ; the ſecond has thirty-one z 
the pectoral fins have each fixteen rays, 
and the pinna ani has thirty- two. 

WEIDEN, a town of Bavaria, fituated on 
the river Nab, 1 miles north of 
Amberg. 

WEIGH, War, or Wer, dog, 2 
weight of cheele, wool, c. containing 

256 ae avoirdupoile. Of corn, the 

weigh contains forty buſhels ; of barley 
or malt, ſix quarters. In ſome places, 
as Eſſex, the e of cheeſe is 300 
ounds. 

WEIGHER, an officer in divers cities ap- 
pointed to weigh the commodities bought 
or ſold in a public ballance. 

WEIGHING, the act of examining a 
body in the hallance to find its weight. 

WELGHING-CHAIJR, a machine contrived, 
by Sanctorius, to determine the quantity 
of food taken at a meal, and to warn 

the feeder when he had bis quantum. 

WEIGHING-ANCHOR, is the drawing it 
out of the ground it had been caſt into 
in order to let fail, or quit a port, road, 
or the like. 

WEIGH T, GRAVITY, fondus, i in. phyſics, 

a quality in natural bodies whereby , they 

tend downwards, towards, the center. of 

the earth. Or, weight may be defined, 
in a leis limited manner, to be 4 power 
1943 -- inheren 


* 


Lr 
WET 
<> heaven vt 02:30, clin 4 
Jnhereh 79 gon, | 
8 7 


or 
8 


1 h 5, ERR them; and 
ol gravit: % expreſs a niſus or 
end es % J tend, but weight an 
actual deſcent. But there is room for a 
better diſtinction. In effect, one may 


conceive gravity to be the quality as in- 


herent in the body and weight the ſame 


quality, exerting itſelf either againſt an 


obſtacle, or otherwiſe. Hence, weight 
may be diſtinguiſhed, like gravity, into 
abſolute and ſpecific,” See GRAVITY.) 

Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, that the 
weights of all bodies, -at equal diſtances 
from the center of the earth, are pro- 


portionable to the. quantities of matter 


each contains. Whence it follows, that 
the weights of bodies have not any de- 
pendence on their forms, or textures; 
and that all ſpaces are not equally full 
of matter. Hence, alſo, it follows, that 


Shekel $1 6 * * 79 
| 60 [Maneh . 8 
| 3900 | 50. Talent — - 


'BÞ 


WET. 
the weigh 5th re body is frm, 
on the ſurface of different parts of the 
earth der its figure is not a ſphere, 
but a ſpheroid. See EAR. 


1 * 


WEIGHT, pondus in mechanics, is any 


thing to. be raiſe, ſuſtained, or mores 
by a machine, or any e ar 
manner reſiſts the motion to he produced. 


WEIGHT, in commerce, denotes a body 


of a known weight, appointed to be put 
in the ballance againſt other bodies, 
whole weight is require. 
The ſecurity of commerce depending, in 
ood meaſure, on the juſtneſs of weights, 
which are uſually of lead, iron, or braſs, 
molt nations have taken care to prevent 
the fallification thereof, by ſtamping or 
marking them by proper. officers, after 
being adjuſted by ſome original ſtandard. 
Thus, in England, the ; ſtandard of 
weights is kept in the exchequer, by a 
particular officer called the _clerk of the 
market. See the article CLERK. _ 
Weights may be diſtinguiſhed into an- 
tient and modern, foreign and domeſtic, 


Antient WEIGHTS, 1. Thoſe of the an- 


tient Jews, reduced to the Enghfh- troy 
weights, will ſtand as in the following 
table: ng] N 


15. oz. , dwt. gr. 
— - oo oo 09 029 
- - o2 oz 06 107 


- . 113 10 01 107 


2. Grecian and Roman weights, reduced to engliſh troy weight, will ſtand as in the 


following table : 


2 8 1 

|_4 [Siliquz - — — 
ee. 
24 . 2 Scriptulum - 
72 | 18 6 3 Drachma - 


96 [24 | 8 4 +3'Sextula 


The toman ounce is the engliſh avoirdu- Modern European WEIoRTS. 1. Engliſh 


pois- ounce, which they divided into 
ſeven.denarli, as well as eight drachms; 


and ſince they reckoned their -denarius 

ee the attic drachm, this will make 
ide attic. weights one eighth heavier ihan 
I the correiponding roman weights, 


144 66 | x2 46" 2 11 Sicilicus 

192| 48 16 "$ 2312 \x Duella 
376144 48 155 8 16 |+ 3 Uncia 
28.88 96/72/48 8/1 Libra 


oz. dwt, gr. 
oo 555 

N 00. 00 03,4 
co ©0 og, 

: » 00 co 187; 
- - ©O 02 06.9. 
00 03 doof 

- oo O04 133 
— — oo 06 015 
— — oo 18 057 
- - 10 18 135 
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weights : By the twenty-ſeventh chapter 
of magna charta, the weights all over 


England are to be the ſame ; but for dif- 


ferent commodities, there 'are two dif- 


ferent ſorts, vis. Troy weight andavoir- 


dupoiſe weight. The origin from 1 
ey 


Sen- e er Zen 


a 


WEI. 
boch raiſed, js 2,grain,of wh 

258 pg. le ofthe he ear. oy 

5 5 ht, ale of the of | he e 

a ,penny- weight. ſterl ling; 3 


rains yen weighs ok pne dunck; 


and twelve gunces, one pgund. Ev ROY. 
By. is weight we 3 gold, ſilver, 

| mals, 80 ns, 275 Fend The apo- 
1 alſa uſe the tro pound, 'ounce, 
and grain; but they Alen from the reſt 
in the intermediate diviſions, They di- 
vide the ounce into eight drachms ; the 
drachm into three ſcruples, and the 
| Mn into h grains. 


alle of Troy Weight; as bg by, the 5. 


* Goldſiniths, 


I [Penny- e 
I jOunce. 


ound. 


2 20 
157601240 


Scruples. 

—7 "[Drachm. 
"uS © $ © [Ounce. 
| 3% | 128 1 26. Pound. 
144308 | 14.336 | 1792 
860160 e 3584002240 20 Ton. 


The moneyers, jewellers, &c. have a 
particular claſs of weights, for gold * 
precious ſtones, wiz. carat and grain; 
and for ſilver, the penny-weight and grain. 
See the article CARACT. 

The moneyers have alſo a peculiar ſub- 


diviſion of "the grain troy : Thus, 
Grain 20 Mites. 
Mite (: 24 Droits. 

The Droit ( 2} 20 Perits. 
Perit 24 Blanks. 


The dealers in wool have likewiſe a * 
ticular ſet of weights, wiz. the ſack, 
weigh, tod, ſtone, and clove. 

2. French weights The common or 
Paris pound is 16 ounces ; which they 
divide two ways: the firſt diviſion is 
into 2 marcs ; the marc into $ ounces ; 
the ounce into 8 gros; the gros into 
3 penny · weights; the penny · weight into 
24 grains; the grain equivalent to a 
grain of wheat. The ſecond diviſion of 
the pound is into 2 half. pounds; ; the 
half. pound into 2 quarters; the quarter 


F into 2 half - quarters; the half - quarter 


* WE I. 


| tad pps — only 1 5 . 


Table of Avoirdupoils Weight, % 4 . 7 


112 Quintal, or Hundred. 


iſe weight, pouid con- 
EF eh es a 170 be Herne b 


Tie 11 8 containin 1545 2 
jo mer" only e 
tains Wat 1155 Ro 


keene. 


5760| 288 96] e 5 5 5 


into two ounces ; nat this ounce into two 
half-ounces. 


— pe 


— "Ir". "4 N. S * r 2 
— « . n . - 4 2 * SR 2 
4 _ 9 W PER - _ * * * _ — * 3 £ * - l _— * * F - s \ * 3 by - \ =_ —_ — 2 1 T _ = _ 
— * 4 1 2 , 4 A Iu * ” 2 * * % 2 * * 
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The weights of the firſt diviſion are uſed i 
to. weigh gold, filyer, and the richer * 
commodities: and the weights of the 1 
ſecond diviſion, for commodities of leſs | 
value. 1 
Grains. | : 
24 [Penny-weight, | 1 
22 2 Gros. | a 
576 | 24 unce. 1 
4608 192 Marc. | A * 
92763847280 76L 2 Pound, * 
Half-ounce. 
Ounce, 
pr Half-quarter N 
„ 4, er end i 
7 4 = ä Half- pound. 
Iz [36 Found. 
Al 1285 de. 


—— 
e 7 hüt 


MEA 


| But the pound is not the ſame thraugh- 


3 ee Acker city 
TIES. 


Aer A » they have apo- 


Lyon taining, 16 
CA 4 a te e 
00 


IN La of; t rg 


2 _ is 13 Fo os f 1 
hy aris 
*_ os i My have the weight 


$\ which. is: 16 ounces, a 
* Fe e, the Paris 4 
. — nn; under the: 

3 Artie b& and french — 


420 — at are uſed throughout the 
3% & part Europe under 


Pa weight. 


50 Ef adds different names, divifions and | 


tens. 25 12¹ον 
37 nations Free alſo: certain 
eighis peculiar to themſelves: . 
in has ite atrobas, . 
5th pounds, or one · ſourth of the 
ommon quintal : its quintal macho, 
2 ning x50 pounds, or one- half com- 
mon quintal, or 6 arrobas-: its adarme, 
taining one-fixteenth of its ounce. 
; d for gold, it has its caſtillan, or one- 
| hundredth of a pound. Its tomin, con- 
. taining 12 grains, or one-eighth of a 
caſtillan. he ſame are in uſe in che 
©; Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. 
ortugal has its arroba, containing 32 
- Liſbon arratels, or pounds: Savary alſo 
mentions its faratelle, containing 2 
1 Liſbon pounds: and its rottoli, contain- 
ing about 12 pounds. And for gold, 
its chego, containing four carats. The 
fame are uſed in the Portugueſe Eaſt- 
Indies. 
Italy, and partialatly venice, have their 
migliaro, containing four mirres ; the 
mirre containing 30 Venice pounds: 
« The ſaggio, containing a ſixth part of 
; an ounce. Genoa has five kinds of 
weights, viz. large weights, whereby all 
merchandizes are weighed at the cuſtom- 
houſe : caſh weights for piaſtres, and 
other ſpecies : the cantara, or quintal, for 
the coarſeſt commodities : the large bal- 
lance for raw ſilks; and the ſmall bal- 
lance for the finer commodities. Sicily 


N its rottalo, 33 and a. half Pounds of 


ma. 7 
Germany „Planders, Holland, the Hanſe 
ound. weden, Denmark, Poland, Sc. 


"hate . heir ende which at Antwer p 


2 >, 277 hd 2 * 
nog 15.3 Ic "A 


An, 301 


i{ 8862 0 


yg . — | 


' In order to ſhew the 


W EVI 
and Hamburgh, is 300 pounds; at Lu- 


beck, 320 % and; at Coningſherg, 400 
pounds. — — 


copper is 320 pounds and ſebippondt 


for proviſions 499:pqynds-1 Alt Riga and 
| Revel, 


ippendt is pbunds ; z 
at Dantzic, 340 pounds in Norway, 
300 pounds; ; at Amſterdam 300 4 con- 
taining 20 lyſpondts, enck! weighing 15 


2108 10 30 


* dub 51 
In Muſcovy, they w eigh theicllarge com- 


modities by the edited ofiberkewits, 
containing 400 offtheir pounds. Pbey 
have alſo the poet, or pdede, containing 


40 pounds, or one- tenth af the ber- 


cheroct. 2047 18 to 80 
propeſtion of the 
ſeveral weights uſed throughout: Europe, 
we ſhall add a reduction of, them to ene 
ſtandard, wiz. the London ah Am- 
ſterdam- pound, 199k 

1. aa of the weights 5 the prin- 

aces of Europe. 

The f 100th. of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland are equal to | 

15 oz. 

91 8 of Auer dad, Parisj G. | 

96 8 of Antwerp or Brabant. 

88 o of Rouen, the viſcounty weight, 
106 o of Lyons, the city e. 


go 9 of Rochelle. 
107 11 of Toulouſe, and upper Lan- 
edoc. 


113 © of Marſeilles or Provence.” 


31 7 of Geneva. 
93 5 of Hamburgh. 
89 7 of Francfort, Sc. 
96 1 of Leipſick, &. 
137 4 of Genoa. . 


132 11 of Leghorn, 


153 1wof Milan. 
152 © of Venice. 


154 10 of Naples. 


97 o of Seville, Cadiz, Ge. | 

104 13 of Conga. 

96 5 of Lei 

112 3 of R a. ; 

107 2. of Sweden. 

89 „ of Denmark. 

2. Proportion of the weights ef ihe 
chief cities in Europe, to thofe of Am- 
ſterdam. 


a r00 pounds of Amſterdam are equal to 


be 


108 of Alicant. 

105 of Antwerp. 

170 of Archangel, or ch poor : 
105 of Arſchot. ET 
120 of Avignon. 


barg of Bergen-op-zom, ©" -— 170 0 20} 
95 e, KOI 
(ar df Beeyp3uoq opt Nr '» 
-."JOO of: Befingon;” * > eDNQY0gq. 0 


100 0 
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3166 of: Bergamo OXF £1 ts 
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1 Bilboà. ev, 1 o aN C * Yi TIS, 


hn 


10; of Bois le duc. 


15 of Beleg a It 
| Bouldeat; ad ors wo 2 satte FF 

104 of Bourg en Breſſe- 2 5 * e 
1030 — I il: e v6 


125 of Bre fla. 


105 of Bruges. 


"> 
. *%,% ts 4% 
$84 £ I 
! 2 . % hy 1 — 1 , »s 7 
of Broffrts s.. 


103 


LY - 


106 of Cologne, 


10 Of D 


125 1 e bib 
1074 of Copenhagen. 
$7 rottos of Conſtantinople. . | 
1131 of .Dantzieac +! 55 44 (= 
bets 2-520 I ST 

97 of Dublin. : 

97 of Edinburgh. 

143 of Florence. 

98 Frantfort on ay Maine: 


103 of Gaunt, 


89 of Geneva. 

163 of Genoa, caſh N | 
102 of Hamburgh. 

106 of Leyden. 

105 of: Leipſic. 

105 x of Liege. 

114 of Liſle. 

143 of Leghorn. 

106 + of Liſbon. 1 * 
109 of London, anordupoiſe weight, 
10; of Lovaine. 

105 of Lubec. 7 
141 Jof Lucca, light weight. 
116 of Lyons, city weight. | 
114 of Madrid. 
105 of Marlines. 

123 + of Marſeilles. 
154 of Meſſina, light weight 
168 of Milan. | 
120 of Montpelier. 
125 bercherocts of er 
100 of Nantes. 

106 of Nancy. 


169 of Naples. 


98 of Nuremberg. 
100 of Paris. 

1124 * Revel. 

109 of Riga. 
100 of Rochelle. | 
146 of Rome. 

100 of Rotterdam. 
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18 four- fths Engliſh. 
datman mucheleſt, 


2 . "oQrites & 
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quintal. At Cairo, Alexandretta, ; A 
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ne of Btetin obo 
145 81 
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24330050 7 Pace dn 
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2 bayo 
rad Fete 


* 

hing lire ing — 

9 da 
— 

* as” 

former, of fix occos : but ws desde 17 

engliſm ? 

firſt: kind make q ti 8 


the Eaft: Indies; 
Turky, Smyrna; — I 

_ batman, dor battemant: coht 
. occos z the nceo 


and Alexandria, they uſe the rotto, ric n, 
or rottoli. The rottoli atCairo; and other 
parts of Egypt, is 244 drachms; being 


ſomewhat over an engliſn pound. At 


| Als there are three forty'of rottos ; 


720 drachms, making about 


ſeven pounds engliſh, - and ſerving to 


weigh cottons, galls, and other [0 
- commodities : the ſecond is 624 drachms, 


_ drachms, - 


uſed for all filks but white ones, which 
are weighed by the third rotto of '700 


At Seyda the rotto is 600 
drachms. 


The other ports of the Levant, not 


named here, uſe ſome of theſe weights; 


particularly the occo, or Spee rr che rot- 


toli, and rotto. 


one weight, viz. the cati ; 


contaming 20 taels. At Surat; A8 
and throughout the ſtates of che great 


The chineſe weights are the piece, for 


large cqmmodities ; it is divided into 100 


catis, or cattis z though ſome ſay into 
125 ; the cati into 16 taels, or tales; 


each tael equivalent to 14 of an vunce 
| engliſh, or the weight of one rial and 


xx» and containing twelve mas, or 
maſſes, and each mas 10 condrins. 80 


that the Chineſe piece amounts to 137 
pounds engliſh avoirdupois, and the cadi 


to 1 pound 8 ounces: The picol for ſilx 
containing 66 catis and 32, the, bahar, 


- bakaire, or barr, containing 300 catis. 
_ Tonquin has Aſe the ſame weights, 


meaſures, &c. as China. Japan has only 


which, how- 
ever, is different from that of "China, as 


gra, 


mogul, 
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WEI 
mogul, uſe the man, or maund, 
whereof ory. two kinds; the king's 
man, or king's weight; and the man 
ſimply ; the irt uſed ſor the weighing 
of common proviſions, containing 40 
ſeers, or ſerres; and each ſeer à juſt 
Paris pound. The common man, uſed 
in the weighing of merchandize, conſiſts 

of 40 leers, but each ſeer is only 
[eſtimated at x2 Paris ounces, or + of the 


other ſeer. 


The man may be looked on as the com- 
mon weight of the Eaſt-Indies, though 
under fome difference of name, or rather 
of 8 it being called mao 
at Cambaya, and in other places mein, 
and maun. The feer is properly the 
indian pound, and of univerſal uſe; the 
like may be faid of the bahar, tael, and 
catti above - mentioned. 

The weights of Siam, are the piece 
containing two ſhans, or cattis ; but 
the Siamefe catti is only half the Japo- 
neſe, the latter contaming 20 taels, and 


8 the former only 10 ; though ſome make 


"x Chineſe catti only 16 taels, and the 
iameſe 9. The tael contains 4 baats or 
tieals; each about a Paris ounce ; the 


- baat 4 ſelings, or mayons ; the mayon 


2 fouangs ; the 8 4 payes; the 


; paye 2 clams; the ſompaye half a 
ouang. 


u / 
It * de obſerved, chat thoſe are the 
names of their coins as well as weights; 


- ſilver and gold being commodities there. 
© Fold, as other things, by their weights. 


In the iſle of Java, and particularly at 


Bantam, they uſe the gantan, which 
amounts to near three dutch pounds. In 


Golconda, at Viſapour, and Goa, they 
have the furatelle containing 1 pound 14 
ounces engliſh ; the mangalis or man- 


0 gelin for weighing diamonds and pre- 
cCious ſtones, weighing at Goa 5 grains, 


at Golconda, &c. 5 1 grains. They have 
alſo the rotolo containing 14 J ounces 
engliſh ; the metrico] containing the fixth 
part of an ounce ; the wall for piaſters 
and ducats, containing the 73d part of 


a rial. 

In Perſia they uſe two kinds of batmans 
or mans, the one called cahi or cheray, 
which is the king's weight; and the 
ether batman. of Tauris, - "The firſt 
weighs 13 pounds 10 ounces engliſh ; 
the ſecond, 6 pounds . Its diviſions 
are the ratel, or a 16th ; the derhem 
or drachm, which is the goth; the 


meſchal, which. is half the derhem ; 


the dung, which is the 6th part of the 
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meſchal, being equivalent to fix curat- 
3 and, Fal, the grain which is 
the fourth part of the dung. They have 
alſo the vakie, which exceeds a little our 
ounce; the ſah-cheray, equal to the Ityoth 
part of the derbem; and the toman 
uſed to weigh our large payments of 
money, without telling ; its weight is 
that of 50 abaſſis. 
African and American weights. We have 
little to oy as to the weights of America: 
the ſeveral european colonies there ma- 
king uſe of the weights of the ſtates or 
kingdoms of Europe they belong to. 
For, as to the aroue of Peru, which 
weighs 27 pounds, it is evidently no 
other than the ſpaniſh arroba with a little 
difference in the name. . 
As to the weights of Afries, chere are 
few places that have any, except Egypt, 
and the countries bordering on the Me- 
diterranean ; whoſe weights have been 
already enumerated among thoſe of the 
ports of the F vant. The iſland of Ma- 
dagaſcar indeed has weights, but none 
that exceed the draehm, nor are they uſed 
for any thing but gold and ſilver. 
WEIGHT of the air. See Ai. 
WEIL, or WeYL, an imperial city of 
Germany, in the circle of Swabia, and 
dutchy of Wirtemburg : eaſt long. 8? 
40', north lat. 48% 4o', | 
WEILBURG, a town of Germany, in the 
territory of Weteravia, and county of Naſ- 
ſaw, twenty-ſix miles north of Franckfort. 
WEIMAR, a city of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, the capital of 
the dutchy of Weimar; eaſt long. 11* 
2 REST. > 
WEINGARTEN, a town, of Germany, 
in the palatinate of the Rhine, twenty- 
five miles ſouth · weſt of Heidelburg. 
WEINHEIM, a town of Germany, in 
the palatinate of the Rhine, ten miles 
north of Heidelburg. hr 
WEISCHELMUNDE, or, Munvpx, a 
tort of poliſh Pruſſia, at the mouth of 
the Viſtula, which defends the harbour of 
Dantzick. 8 TE 
WEISEL, a river of Poland, and the fame 
with the Viſtula. See VisTULa. 
WEISSENBURG, or CRONWEISsEN- 
BURG, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of. the upper Rhine, and Landgravate of 
Alface, twenty miles ſouth-weft of 
Philipſburg. . 
WEISSENBURG, or STULWEISSENBURG, 
. a city of Lower Hungary, fituated near 
the eaſt end of the Platten Sea, thirty- 
fix miles ſouth-weſt 6f Buda. 92 
| . WEISSENBURG, 


1 


f 
f 


| WELD, 


{ articles Fo RN and 


tit W E $i Aogott: 
4 Aue a; 1 1 like honey, meliceris; and 


weitern 'a town of Ta 


miles weſt of bi of Trait if like tt, "ſteqtoriia, de the | "#tiſcles 
EN vs a towh of nh 'Tomour, ATHEn CHa, Ge... 
ie circle of Frahcopia, twenty hes WEN. OVER, + x bor6uph We bf Biſtks, / 
Horth weft of — 4 "fix miles ſotitir Af 1 ek nde 
'WEISSENFELD, a ton of Germany, two members to "av Ot ARE 
a — the civele-+bf Up peer Saxony; and 'WENER, & lake Weng in the pro- 
uiſate of Mini ſebenteen miles vince of Gothland, ' Tevertty f 
Dock en of 'Leipge, - feng, ant fit in besaß. 


WELOHBOLE, 4 ketten of 'Mont- WENLOCK, 3 borough town of Per. 
omeryſhite, fituated: fix miles north of ſmhireß ten nile fouth*eaſt bf Shri ry z 
ongomeny, | "ru * * which ſends two members to — —— 
7 69: Aae in botany, WENSUSSEL., the notth divition'sf Jut- 
- the ſame Vith the reſeda of Lintizus. See land, in Denmark; LON — te- 
the article ReseDA:" ³ Sea on the north'; "the Sch 'Sea 
WELDING HEAT," in Colts: th gree on the eaſt; the province's wis 
of heat given to Non, Oc. ſußeient only the ſouth 5 and the German Sea hs 
for bending, n See 155 — en n 204g 
WEOBLEV, a. borough-town- of ''Here- 
WELL, à hole under ground, uſually of 'fordſhire 5 twelve miles north. weft of 
1 ey ſindricab figure, and walled with tone Hereford 3 which ſends two mettibets to 
and mortat : its uſe is to collect che water parkament. 
of che ſtrata around jt. WERCHTEREN, a town of the afrian 
Wit, in the military art, a bk which ** Netherlands, in the province of Brabant, 
the miner finks under ground, with nine mites eaſt of Mechlin. 
branches or galleries running out from WERDEN, a town of Germany, in the 
it ; either to prepare a mine, or to diſ- circle of Weſtphalia, ten miles notth- eaſt 
cover and diſappoint the enemy's mine. of Duſſeldorp. © 
Wert HOLE, in building, is the hole left WERE, in ouf old Ew. becks, ities = 


in a floor for the ſtaĩrs to come up through. ſum paid for killing a == ſon, when ſuch 


See the article STAIRS. crimes © were puniſhed with pecuniary 
WEELS,''a ity of Somerſetſhire, ſituated mulcts, and not death, 
ſixteen miles ſouth-weſt of the city of WERELADA, among our ſaxon an- 
Bath, both which cities have but one ceſtors, the denying an homicide on oath, 
biſhop. N in order to be quit of the fine called 
This is alſo the name of a town of Ger- Were. 
many, in the circle of Auſtria, fituated 'WERGILD, or WEREGELD) m db whe 
eleven miles ſouth of Lintz. i + * Hime cuſtoms; the price of a man's head, 
 WELLAND, a river which riſing in Lei- a part of which was paid to the king, 
ceſterſhire, and running eaſtward be- for the loſs of his ſubjekt, a part to 
tween the counties of Rutland and Nor- the lord whoſe vaſſal he was, and à part 
thampton, and afterwards north- eaft b to the 9 relation of the perſon lain. 
Stamford, falls into a bay of the Ger- WERME 58 a province of Sweden, 
man Sea, which divides the counties of lying bet the rovince of Dalecarlia, 
Lincoln and Norfolk. On the north, and the lake Wener on 
WELLINGBOROUGH, a market-town the ſouth. 
of Northamptonſhire, ſituated on the WESEL, i city" of Ge be dutchy 
river Nen, ten miles north eaſt of North- of Ones eat long. 65 north lat. 
ampton. 1 7. 
WELLINGTON; a mba fone Shrop-' ISEL, a river of Poland, alſo clled 
ſhire,” fituared ten miles eaſt of Shrewl- the Witula. See Visrbr a. 


Barn WESER, # river of Germany, ' which riſes 
WEM, a muket town of Shropfhire, ſitu - in the Landgravate of Heſſe, runs be- 
ated eight miles north of Shrewſbury. tween the circles of Weſtphalis' and 


WEN, a tumour or exereſence that ariſes lower Saxony, and falls into the Ger- 


on different parts of the body, and con- män Sea below Carlſtat. in 18 

tains a eyſtus, or bag filled with ſome WEST, in coſmography, one of the car- 
peculiar matter, of which phyſicians dinal points of the horizon, darperrfeally 
reckon thiee kinds, vix. when this matter oppoſite to the eaſt; Wand Arithy" de- 
is loft, n pulp, the wen is called fined, the interſection of the prime _—_ 
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ae 


a — EN INTO 


WESTERN 16LEs. 


WES. 


un ſets in. See HORIZON, Cc. 


In aſtronomy, welt is chiefly uſed for the 


place in, or towards which, the ſun or 
ftars ſink under the horizon, Thus we 
ſay, the ſun, mars, &c, are in the weſt. 


The point the ſun ſets in, when in the 


equator, js particularly cailed, the equi- 
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op; al with the horizon, on that ſide the 


by Vorkſhire on the eaſt; by Lanca- 


hire, on the ſouth; and by the Irigh 


Channel on the weſt. 


WESTPHALTA, the north-weſt circle of 


the empire of Germany, bounded by the 
german ocean, on the north; by the 


_ circle of Lower Saxony, on the eaſt ; b 


noctial weſt, or point of true weſt. See 


the article EQUiNOCTIAL. 


In geography, weſt and weſtern, are 


applied to ſeveral countries, &c. ſituate 
towards the point of ſun-ſettipg, with 
reſpect to certain others. Thus the ro- 


man empire was antiently, and the ger- 
man empire is at preſent, called the em- 
ire of the weſt, or the weſtern empire, 
in oppoſition te that of Conſtantinople, 


which is called the eaſtern empire. The 


roman church is called the weſtern church, 


in oppoſition to the greek church. The 
The Itatians, French, Spaniards, &c. 
are called weſtern nations, in reſpect to the 


Aſiatics; and part of America, the Weſt - 


Indies, in reſpe& to the Eaſt-Indies. 


WESTBURY, a borough-town of Wilt- 


ſhire, twenty miles north-weſt, of Saliſ- 


bury ; which ſends two members to par- 


liamept. 


See AZORES and 
HEBRIDES. E 


0 


the Landgravate of Heſſe, the Palati- 
nate of the Rhine, and the electorate of 
Triers, on the ſouth; and by the Nether- 
lands on the weſt; being 200 miles in 


length, and from 150 to 209. in breadth, 
WESTRAM, a market - town of Kent, 
under the meridian of London, 44 miles 


weſt of, Canterbury. 


WETER, a ſwediſh Lake, in the pro- 


' vince of Gothland, ninety, miles long. 


WETTERAVIA, or WETTERAw, the 


* 


ſouthern diviſion of the Landgravate of 
Heſſe, in Germany, lying along the north- 
ern bank of the river Maine, comprehend- 
ing the counties of Hanau and Naſſau. 


WETZLAR, an imperial city of Ger- 


many, in the circle of the upper Rhine 
and territory of Wetteravia, ſituated on 


che river Lohn, eaſt long. 89 35, north 


, g 


lat. 50% 30 


WEXFORD, A county of Ireland, in the 


wal, twenty-three miles ſouth-weſt of 


Launceſton ; which ſends two members 
to parliament. 


province of Munſter, bounded by the 
county of Wicklow, on the north; by 


| 5, | the ogean on the eaſt and ſouth ; and by 
WESTLOW, a borough- town of Corn- 


Kilkenny and Waterford on the weſt. 
. Wexford, the capital of this county, is 
ſituated at the mouth of the river Slaney, 
fixty-five miles ſouth af Dublin. 


WESTMANIA, a province of Sweden, WEYMOUTH, a port-town of Dorſet- 
having Upland op the eaſt, and Wer- ſhire, ſituated on a fine bay of the engliſh 
meland on the welt. | | channel, ſeyen miles ſouth of Dorcheſtor. 


—— — —— - 


— 


' 
; 
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County, on the fouth ; and by the river 
Shannon, which divides it from Rol- 
common, on the weft, | 


«+ #$*-+ 


WESTMORELAND, an engliſh county 
pounded by Cumberland, on the north; 


_ 


f . And WA N 

| + WESTMEATH, a county of Ireland, It ſegds two members to parliament. 

| in the province of Leinſter, baunded by WHALE, balæna, in ichthyology. See 
| . Longford and Cavan on the north; by the article Bana. 

| Eaſtmeath, on the eaſt; | by King's The balzna, with the fiſtula in the 


middle of the head, and the back ridged 


toward the tail, is the fiſh determinately 
and properly called the;whale, though the 
ag as well that with the upper jaw 

ngeſt, and with a long ſpine on the 


back, as that with the back fin yery tall, 


regular figure, the 


and thę ſummit of the teeth plane, is the 


former called the crooked toothed whale, 
and the latter the plane. toothed whale ; 
as-is alſo that phyſeter which is a ſpecies 
of the balena. See PHYSETER- 
The balæna, or the whale properly fo 
called, grows to a monſtruous ſize ; the 
head is extremely ee nd of an ir- 
ower jaw ig much 


larger than the upper, and cayers it at 
the ſides 3 the upper is narrow ap ob- 
long, the fiſtua is double, or has two 

1 r b diſtin} 


ern ARES BOM A ao as i 


WHA 


middle of the head, between the eyes; 
the eyes are very ſmall in E to 
the enormous bulk of the 

placed a great diſtance from one another; 
the whole head is ſomewhat depreſſed, 
and has ſeveral irregularities on its ſur- 
face; the body is very thick, and ſome- 
what rounded, but towards the extremity 
of the back, there is a ſubacute angle, 
extending itſelf longitudinally to the tail ; 
the tail is ſomewhat forked, very large, 
'and in its horizontal fituation makes a 
very ſingular figure. This is an inhabi- 
tant of the moſt northern ſeas, the prin- 
cipal object of the Greenland fiſhery, and 
the firſt known ſpecies. n 


For the manner of fiſhing for the whale, | 
| | well not only in the temperate climates, 

but in the very hot and very cold ones 
and when ſown in places where it never 


ſee the article FisHERY, | 
WHALE: BONE, or as it is etherwiſe called, 
'whalesfins, in commerce, a commodity 
procured from the whale, uſed as ſtiffening 
in ſtays, fans, buſks, ſkreens, &c, What 
we call whale-bone, or fins, is a horny 
laminæ in the upper jaw of the balæna, 
which ſupply the place of teeth, but there 
are none ſuch in the lower jaw. Theſe 
laminæ are commonly called whiſkers, 
which, ſplit and faſhioned, are the whale- 
bone. The pizzle, or gential member 
of the animal ſerves likewiſe for the ſame 
'purpoſe. Whale-bone cut, is prohibited 
to be imported. 

Whale- fins of Newfoundland, or any 
of the britiſh colonies, or plantations, 


caught and imported in ſhips belonging 


to Great Britain, pay the pound, on im- 
portation, 2244 and draw back, on ex- 
; 489 


portation, 2 d. Whale - ns of any of 
100 | ( 
the britiſh colonies, caught in ſhips be- 
longing to thoſe parts, but imported in 
ſhips belonging to Great Britain, pay the 
ton on importation, 28 J. 138. 9 d. and on 
exportation, draw back 28 l. 18. 10. d. 
Whale fins of any of the britiſh colonies, 
caught and imported in ſhips belonging 
to thoſe parts, pay the ton, on impor- 
tation, 31 1. 28. 6d. and on exporta- 
tion, draw back 29 l. 188. 9d. Whale- 


fins of foreign fiſning, the ton, pay on 


importation, 971. 28. and on exporta- 
tion, draw back 388 J. 118. For the 
whale-fins, © train oil, and blubber of 
whales, caught in the Greenland Seas, 
or St. David's Straights, or any parts 
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HE 
diſtinẽt apertures, and is ſituated in the WHARF, a ſpace on the banks of a haven, 


creek, or hithe, provided for the conve- 
nient loading and unloading of veſſels 
upon. See Haven, HIT HE, &c. 

The fee paid for the landing of goods 
on a wharf, or for ſhipping them off, is 
called wharfage, and the perſun who has 


the direction and bverſight of the wharf, 
receives wharfage, Sr. is called the 


wharfinger. See the article Key. 


WHEAT), tr:tieum, in botany. See the 


anticle TRITICUM. | Y 
It has been very juſtly obſerved by the 


antients, as well as moderns, that wheat 


will grow in almoſt any part 'of the 
world, and that, as it Is the plant moſt 
neceſſary to mankind, fo it is the moſt 
general and the moſt frultful. It grows 


grew ſpontaneouſly, ſucceeds as well 4s 
where it has been always common. 
Mr. Tull obſerves, that when wheat is 


planted early, leſs ſeed is required to an 


' acre than when it is planted late, becauſe 


leſs of it will die; and poor land ſhould 


always be allowed more ſeed than rich, 


| becauſe a greater number of the plants 


will periſh on this land than on the 
other. The leaſt quantity yet of ſeed 
is neceſſary for rich land, that is planted 
early : for in this cafe very few of the 
ſeeds will fail to produce a plant that 
will live and flouriſh. The vſe of tlie 
hoe cauſes every plant to ſend out a great 
number of ſtalks from the ſame root; and 
in theſe, more than in the fumber of 


plants, conſiſts the richneſs of a crop, as 


the ears on theſe are always largeſt and 
fulleſt. See HotinG and HusBANDRY. 
Another thing to be conſidered, in order. 
to find the proper quantity of ſeed to 
plant, is, that ſome wlieat of the ſame 
ſpecies has its grains twice as large as 
others: in this caſe, a buſhel containing 
but half the number of 'grains that it 
does in the ſmall-grained wheat, one 
buſhel of the ſmall-grained will plant 
juſt as much as two buſhels of this; not 
the meaſure of theſeeds, but the number 
of the grains being the thing to be con- 
ſidered in regard to the ſowing. 

It is a very natural thing to ſuppoſe that 
a large · grained wheat will produce larger 
and finer plants, and larger grain than 
a ſmatl-grained one; but experiments 
have proved, that there is nothing in 
this; for the ſnalle(t-grained wheat 
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of the ſeas adjoining, &c; See the article [t-grained 
... £98 produces fully as large plants as the 
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© P 
common way, eve cothe to ear at all: 

| a of ſown-wheat be 
marked out, and the ſtalks thereon 


= 


as to 2 more grains than ten of 
the other, by bringing up more of its 
ſtalks into ears; and alſo by augmentin, 

the ears to a much greater bigneſs, which 


deep, there is more danger of its being 

eaten off by worms between the grain 

and the blade. A wheat-plant that was 

| not ſown early, ſends out no root above 
the grain, before the ſpring, and is nou- 
| riſhed all the winter by a fingle thread, 
, proceeding from the grain up to the ſur- 
Th of the ground; this is the thread 
1 . of life to the plant during the winter, 
.and the longer that is, the greater dan- 
ger there is of the worm, that creature 
much more eafily finding a thread that 

extends by its length to five or fix inches 
deep, than one which reaches but one 
inch; beſide, the worms in winter do 
not inhabit very near the ſurface of the 
| ground, and therefore they never na- 
turally come in the way of the ſhort 


ing has been omitted ; their number, 
at the ſame time, is the ſame in the ear ; 
and as the wheat is ſold not by tale, but 
by meaſure, the farmer's gain is double 
in this caſe ; the wheat meaſuring jult 
twice as much as it would otherwiſe 
have done. WR | | 


. threads, though the long ones are always 
in their reach. | 
It is very neceſſary to take care againſt 


the rooks, juſt at the time when the 
wheat is ſhooting up. Theſe miſchievous 


Thus, by increaſing the number of the 
ſtalks, bringing more of them up into 


the ear, making the ears larger, and the 


grains larger, plumper, and fuller in 


every ear; the method of 5 
by which alone this can be effected, 
makes a larger crop out of the tenth 
part of the number of plants, than in 
.the common way : but all theſe advan- 
tages will be loſt by thoſe who, though 
they give into the horſe-hoeing - way, 
yet will not allow the fix feet intervals 
between the rows; for it is owing to this 
great ſpace of ground alone, that as much 
nouriſhment may be given to the wheat 
as the farmer pleaſes. | 
Poor light land, in the c 


birds perceiving it beginning to ſprout, 
9 the 8 can Lo — thing of it, 
and are led by the ſhoot to pick it up; 
they muſt be carefully kept off the ground 
for a week or ten days at this ſeaſon ; 
_ for at the end of that time the blade will 
bs grown up, and the grain ſo exhauſted 
of its flour, that it will be of no value 
to them, nor will they give themſelves 
207 trouble about ſtealing it. 

There are four ways of augmenting the 
. crops of wheat, not only in the number of 
the plants, but in the ftalks, ears, and 
"grains. The firſt is by increaſing the num- 
ber of ſtalks from one, two, or three, io 
thirty or forty in each plant, in ordinary 
field land 3 and the erop is augmented by 
bringin g up all theſe ſtalks into ear, whic 


ommon way of 
huſbandry, muſt be extremely well ma- 

nured, in order to the maintaining wheat 

a year, which is the uſual time that it is 

in it; and if it be ſown late, the greater 

part of it uſually periſhes, not being 

able to ſurvive the Winter while fo ee £ 
an 
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and on ſuch land; and if it be ſown 
very early on ſtrong land, though rich, 
well tilled, and dunged, the crop will 
be worle than on por light land ſown 
early. The new mefhod of horſe-hoe- 
ing gives both to ſtrong and to light 
land all the advantages neceſſary, and 
takes off all the diſadvantages o PEP 
By this method the ſtrong land may be 
planted with wheat as early as the Jight, 
if plowed dry; and the hoe-plough, if 
rightly applied, will be able to give it 
nouriſhment equal to that of dung in 
both ſorts ef land. NL 
The tops of the ridges for the drilling 
of wheat muſt not be left quite ſo nar- 
row and ſharp as they are for drilling of 
turneps ; wheat being generally to be 
ſowed in treble rows, and the turnep 
only in ſingle ones. In reaping the wheat 
thus ſown, it is to be cut as near to the 
ound as poſſible, and this is eaſier done 


in this than in wheat ſown in the com- 
mon way, becauſe in this drilled method 


the ſtalks all Rand cloſe together. When 
the wheat is cut thus low in the reaping, 
the ſtubble is no great impediment to the 
preparing the land for the ſucceeding 
roh. | | 
As ſoon as conveniently. may be, after 
the carrying off a crop of wheat, if the 
trench in the middle of each wide inter- 
val be left deep enough by the laſt hoe- 
ing, the farmer is to go as near as he 
can to the ſtubble with a common plough , 
and turn two large furrows into the 
middle of the intervals which will make 
a ridge over the place where the trench 
was; but if the trench be not deep 
enough, it is beſt to go firſt in the 
middle of it with one ſurrow ; this, with 
two. more taken from the ridges, will be 
three furrows, in each interval; this 
plowing is to be continued as long as 
the dry weather laſts, and then the 
whole is to be finiſhed by turning 
the partitions on which the laſt wheat 
grew up to the new ridges, which is 
uſually done at two great furrows ; theſe 
laſt furrows, which complete the ridges, 
may be plowed in wet weather. By this 
ſort of management, the wheat being 
planted in rows, at ſix feet intervals, the 
ſame piece of ground will produce every 
year a new crop of wheat in the inter- 
vals, without any fallowing or manure, 
only by means of the ſufficiently break- 
— ſurface with plowing and horſe- 
hoeing. 


Buck WHEAT, This is a plant very advan- 


wHY 
tageous to the farmers of England, w 
have barren lands in ellelfion. : = 
to be ſown in May. One buſhel of feed 
will ſow an acre, and it will grow on 


any ſoil. It ripens late in autumn, and, 


when mowed, it muſt lie upon the ground 
till the ſtalks, which are naturally hard, 


; po ſoft ; it will not ſhed the feed in 


ing, nor will it get any damage by the 
4 It yields N Longderable in- 
creaſe, and if the land be tolerable, ſome- 
times no Jeſs than fifty or ſixty buſhels 
from an news Ga * 
It is excellent food for hogs, poultry, 
and other animals. The floor e 
very white, and, mixed with wheat-ffour, 


is uſed for food by the country people in 


ſome places. The ſtraw is good fodder 


for cattle, and the grain is good to give 


to horſes ameng their oats 3 but it muſt 
be broken in a mill, otherwiſe it will 

aſs through them whole. - 
ite-Cone-WHEAT, a term uſed by our 


| huſbandmen to expreſs a peculiar kind af 


wheat, which is very ſtrong, and has 4 
large ear. | 


It is the beſt kind for ſowing in fields 


ſubject to the blight ; for the #alks of it 


being, for the moſt part, ſolid or full of 


| pith like a ruſh, not hollow like thoſe 


of common wheat ; the inſets that cauſe 


the blight ſeizing on the ſtalks of other 
wheat, does this no injury, even thou; 
they ſhould attack it ; the ſtalks of this 


Kind being often found full of black 


| ſpecks, which are always the marks of 


at inſe& having been there, and yet the 
ear full, and the grain good. = 
This wheat makes very good bread, if 
the miller does not grind it too ſmall, or 


the baker make his dough too hard ; it 
requiring to be ſomewhat larger than 


other wheat-flour, and ſomewhat ſofter 


In the dough. A. buſhel of white-cone- 


wheat will make conſiderably more 
bread than a buſhel of lammas wheat 
ay it gives it ſomewhat a yellowiſh 
caſt. | 


Smyrna-WHEAT, a peculiar kind of wheat 


that has an extremely large ear, with 
many leſſer or collateral ears coming all 
round the bottom of the great one. 

As this is the largeſt of all forts of wheat, 


ſo it will diſpenſe with the nourifhiment 


of a garden, without being overfed, and 


requires more nouriſhment than common 


huſbandry in the large way can give it. 

In the common way, its ears grow” not 
- : .O 17 „„ 

much larger than thoſe of our common 
4 3% © AV FIG 
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- SHE; [a7]; 
*Fhis ſort of wheat ſeems, of all others, 
the moſt proper for the new method of 
horſe-hoeing huſbandry, as that method 
ſeems capable of giving as much nov- 
ziſhment as the farmer pleaſes, by often 


xzepeating the hoeing. Next to this, 
the white- cone wheat is beſt for this ſort 
of huſbandry; then the grey-cone wheat, 
DHEAT, a common article of our food, 
3s more glutinous and nutritious .than 
moſt other kinds of grain. The flour, 
ex the ſtarch, prepared from it, form with 


© water a ſoft viſcid ſubſtance, which has 


and dyſenteries. 


* - 


to have a detergent quality. See 


been taken with good ſucceſs in diarrhœas 
ran contains, beſides the 
kuſks or ſhells of the wheat, a portion of 
Farinaceous matter: this is Teſs gluti- 
nous than the finer flour, andis ee 

RAN. 
For the bounties upon wheat, ſee Corn. 
For the manner of preſerving wheat, ſee 


the articles Cox and GRAN AR. 
For the manner of grinding, Sc. wheat, 


ſee GRINDING, MILL, FLour, Goc. 


WuBAT-EAR, in ornithology, the engliſh 


* 
” 


_ revolves on an axis. 


machine, conliſting of a round 


name of a ſpecies of motacilla, with a 
grey, black, and white foreheM, See 


MoTACILLA. | | 
WHEEL, rota, in mechanics, a ſimple 


iece-of 
wood, metal, or other matter, which 
The wheel is one 


of the principal mechanic powers : it has 


place in moſt engines; in effect, it is of 


an aſſemblage of wheels that moſt' of our 


engines are compoſed. For the theory 
of this mechanic power, called axis and 


| wheel, ſee Axis in peritrachio. _ 
For the theory of clock-wheels, watch- 


wheels, mill-wheels, Cc. ſee the articles 


_ CLock, Mir, &c. 
With regard to the wheels of coaches, 
Waggons, Cc. otherwiſe called wheel- 


_ carriages, the whole doctrine thereof 


may be reduced to the following particu- 


Lars; Viz. 1. Wheel-carriages meet 
with leſs reſiſtance then any other, 2. 
The larger the wheel the eaſier is the 


_ draught of the carriage. 3. A carriage 


upon four wheels of equal ſize, is drawn 


with leſs force than with two of thoſe 


wheels and two of a leſſer ſize. 4. If 


. the load be laid on the axle of the larger 
" wheels, it will be drawn with leſs force 
than if it had laid on the axis of the leſſer 
' wheels, contrary to the common notion 


of loading carriages before. 


5. The 


carriage goes with much leſs force on 


_ friftion-wheels than in the common way: 
al which will be confirmed by experi- 


WH E 
ments. The wheels of carriages muſt be 
exactly round, and the fellies ſhould be 


at ri ght angles to the naves, according to 


the inclination'of the ſpokes : that is, the 


plane of the cutvature of the wheel ſhould 
cut the nave at right angles, though it 
need not paſs through the ſpace where 


the ſpokes are inſerted into the nave. 


'T. It is a general rule in all caſes that the 
wheels be exactly round; for if they 
were not ſo, but like EFGH (plate 
Cc. fig. 1.) and the nave out of 


the center, it is certain, that ſuch a 


wheel, in turning, would be affected in 


the ſame manner upon . ground as 
other wheels are when they riſe and fall, 


and would not be in equilibrio; the 


wheel turning towards H would move 


with as much difficulty as if therewas a, 
riſe to aſcend; and that height bei 
paſſed, it would fall on a ſadden, as if a 


iquare ſtone was rolled along, and the 
jolts of the wheel would precipitate and 
puſh the horſes at one time, and imme- 
diately increaſe their difficulty of drawing 


the next moment; and that in propor- 


tion to the wheels being out of round 
yet if the nave ſhould not be in the mid- 


dle, the ſhorteſt part, as F, being on 
the ground; when ſuch a wheel begins 


to turn, the weight muſt be raiſe? in the 
ſame manner as when another carriage is 
going up an hill: and from F to D, or 
quite to G, the wheel would act like a 
wedge : and at D, or G, it would fall 
and drive on the horſes as in a ſteep de- 


ſcent. | 


2. The fellies muſt not croſs wind, but 
be at right angles with the naves, ac- 


cording to the inclination of the ſpokes ; 
for ,wie the wheel in turning would 
find inequalities, as it happens when the 
hole of the nave is too big, and the 
wheel moves from fide to File; which 
comes to the ſame purpoſe as if the wheel 


was out of round; and then the ine- 
quality of the ſpokes, which would be 


too leaning or too ſtrait, upon the nave 
deſcending into an hole, or riſing upon 
an eminence, oppoſite to their inclina- 
tion, would cauſe them, or the fellies, to 


'bredk, 2 
3. The ſpokes muſt be inclined to the 


naves, that the wheels may be diſhing or 
concave. If the wheels always turned 
upon ſmooth and even ground, it is cer- 
tain that the ſpokes ought to be ftraight 


upon the naves; that is, at right angles to 


their axes, becauſe then they would bear 
perpendicularly, like the ſpoke B, 2 
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fig. 2.) of the nave AC, which is the 


ſtrongeſt way for wood. But becauſe * 
the ground is unequal, and when the 
wheels fall into the ruts, that wheel 


which is in the rut bears a greater part of 
the weight than the other, becauſe jt is 


lower: in ſuch a caſe the ſpokes of a diſh-. 
ing- wheel become perpendicular in the 


rut, and therefore have the greateſt 


ſtrength ; whilſt the oppoſite wheel, be- 
ing upon higher ground, bears a, leſs 


part of the weight; and, conſequently 
0 ſpokes need not be at their full 


ſtrength, and ſo will have a ſufficient _ 
force, though that force be leſs than what 


they have upon even ground. 

4+ The axle-tree mult be ſtreight in all 
reſpects, and at right angles to the ſhafts 
or to the pole. In the motion of all bo- 
dies there is one way of moving which is 
the eaſieſt of all the reſt, and happens 
here when the axle-tree is every wa 
ſtraight ; for if its ends ſhould bend 


backwards, ſo as to bring the wheels 


nearer together behind, as AE, ibid. fig. 


3. and ſpread them much before, as DC, 


it is certain that they could not go into 
the ruts, nor turn in going forward, or 
at leaſt with great difficulty, dragging 
inſtead of rolling. There would be the 
ſame inconveniences in bending the axle- 
tree forward, ſo as to bring them nearer 
the pole as 1 F, fig. 4. and make them 
ſpread behind, as at BD. The leſs the 
axle- tree is bent, the leſs the inconve- 


niency: but there will always be ſome, 
when the wheels are not parallel; and 
there will be no inconveniency when the 
axle is ſtraight, and the wheels arg in 
the ſituation CP and AD, fig. 5, The 


axle muſt alſo be at right angles to the 
pole or ſhaft; for if the pole or ſhafts 
were on one ſide, as at B, fig. 3. or C, fig. 


4. the coach or carriage would be drawn 


on one fide, and almoſt all the weight 
would bear upon one horſe ; but it muſt 


be at right angles like the pole G, fig. 5. 


5. Great wheels are always more adyan- 
tageous for rolling than little ones, in 


any caſe, on upon any ground whatſo- . 
ever. The wheels of carriages are con- 
{dere | according to the velocity and fric- 


tion they have upon the axle-tree, and 


likewiſe according to their reſiſtance, or - 


fnking in upon the ground. If we con- 


ſider them according to the frictjon, it is 


certain, that a wheel whoſe diameter is 
double that of another, will make but 
one turn, whillt the little one makes two 
for the ſame length of way z the circum- 
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Wheel over the rub BD, is as 8 


1 
ference, which is in proportion to the 
diameter, being double. Therefore, in 
reſpect to friction, a wheel of double the 
diameter will have a double advantage, 
there being but one turn inſtead of two, 
which doubles the friction in the ſmall 


wheel. The wheel ABC, being twice 
as big as the wheel DEF, (ibid. 


fig. 6. and 7.) will have twice the ad- 
yantage in reſpect of the friction, the 
holes of the nave and the axles being 


equal. See the articles FRICTION, 
CIRCUMFERENCE, e. | 


If we conſider the wheels according as 
they ſink into the earth, or fall ants 


holes, there will be the ſame advantage 
for the one and inconveniency for the other. 


If we conſider the bearing, it is double 
in the great wheel; therefore it will fink 
but half the way: and if we conſider hol- 


; lows, it will give the ſame advantage im 


ſome caſes ; butthenen others, as, forex- 
ample, where the holes are deep, the little 
wheel will have much more diſadvantages 
for if it ſhould fall into a great hole, as DE, 
fig, 6, 7, and 8. of a diameter, equal to 
that of the wheel, it would wholly fink in 
whilſt the great wheel would only fall in 
the depth of its ſegment AB, which would 
not be half the wheel, as may be ſeen 
from the parallel lines AD and BE. 


We may ſuppoſe the ſame to happen in 


marſhy grounds, where a little wheel 
would fink wholly in the ſame hole that 
the great one would fink but in part. 
EF, ibid. fig. 8. is a cart, or carriage: 


BB D a rub for the wheel CAD to 12 
Co 


over, AB the horizontal plane; DB, 

perpendicular, and OD parallel, to 
AB, C the centre of the wheel. Then 
the horizontal force required to pull the 

DO 

and the difficulty of going over rubs in- 
creaſes in a greater ratio than that of 
their heights. Alſo the higher the 
wheels, the more ealily they paſs over 


them; but then they are the more apt to 


to overturn. 


To draw the cart with the leaſt powerover 
the rub BD, it ſhould not be drawn in the 


horizontal direction AB or OD, but in the 
direction AD. The advantage then of high 


wheels is, that they paſs the rubs moſt eaſily, 


have the leſs friction, fink leſs in the dirt, 
and more eaſily preſs down an obſtacle: 
and their diſadvantage is, that they eaſily 
oyerturn, and make cattle draw too high 


for they can apply their ſtrength beſt 


when 
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then the force acting at E will be EN 


moved, is as 1 9 FITC 3 


© _ oppofite ſide. 


WH E. 


ing the limmers or traces as far below 


” theaxle as you will, which will then be 


n equal advantage with low wheels. 
For the power not pulling at the wheel, 


; Dat at the carriage, may draw from any 


zart of it. There is another advantage 


3 ſmall wheels, which is, that they are 
© better to turn with, A waggon with 

"Four whicels is more advantageous than 
= cart with two wheels, eſpecially on 


and, clay, &c. Narrow wheels and 
narrow plates are a diſadvantage. 
Suppoſe the waggon FG, fig. 9. is 


moved forward by a power acting within 
zit, which power turns the wheel DE by 


the ſpokes AD, AD, &c. and DE 


turns the wheel IC, which carries the 
Waggon. Let the power at A be 1, 


D 
E 


alſo, if the power at E be 1, the force at 


C, by which the waggon is moved, will 


hens therefore the power at A, to the 
| "force with which the 


DAY BE. 


er is to that force, as DE BC, to 
Ax BE. Itwill be the ſame thing if, 
inſtead of teeth, the wheel DE carries 
EB by a chain going round them. 


You muſt ſuppoſe the like wheels on the 
Hence, if the abſolute - 

forte to move the waggon without, be 1, 
te force within applied at A to move it 


Will 


r 
BE x DA 


.” 


wing experiment will confirm. 


Let us make uſe of a little waggon, or 
model, of an inch to a foot (repreſented 


ibid. fig. 10.) with the four wheels of 


fie inches and nine lines; and fo con- 


e advantage 


gon can be 
or the 


6. It would be much more advantageous ä 
to make the four wheels of a coach or 
Waggon large, and nearly of a height 
than to make the fore wheels of only | 
halt the diameter of the hind wheels, as 
as uſual in many places, which the fol- 
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hen they draw low and upwards in the 
© diretion AD, which is | 
© of low wheels: yet if the wheels are 
© high they may be made to draw low, by 


& + 4 


or pavement. 


trived that one may put on wheels of 


different diameters : as, for example, 


four of five inches, two of two inches 


_._ three lines, two others of three inches, 
and let them have. naves, ſpokes, and 
fellies, in proportion, to repreſent the 


| when in a ſtate of reſt, of a plain ſmooth 


| ference of a wheel. 


. No 
left to the right, regarding him as their 


wheels of a coach or waggon: let 


chem be changed one after another, the 
waggon DB bein 


ig always loaded with 
the ſame weight, A, of five pounds, and 
drawn by means of a filken thread run. 


ning over a pulley, with a little bag, or 
| ſcale of a ballance, to put in balls for the 


different wheels, according as they are to 
run upon even ground, upon earth, ſand, 
The board AF muſt be 
of eak, three feet long, plained on one 
ſide, and carved on the other, to imitate 
the pavements and the channels of ſtreets, 


The paving - ſtones muſt be of ſeven 
or eight lines inſtead of ſeven or eight 
Inches, reducin 
lines, as the wheels are reduced from 


them from inches to 


feet to inches. It muſt be ſo contrived 


that the pulley may be turned to either 


fide of the board. The whole being ſo dif. 
poſed, the ſeveralexperiments 5 7 


a table, for which we refer the reader to 


Deſagulier's Courſe of Experimental 
Philoſophy, vol. i. page 223. 


WHEEL is alſo the name of a kind of pu- 


niſhment which great criminals are putto 
in divers countries. In France, their 
aſſaſſins, parricides, and robbers on the 
highway, are condemned to the wheel; 
i. e. to have their bones firſt broken with 
an iron-bar on a ſcaffold, and then to be 
expoled and left to expire on the circum- 
In Germany they 
break their bones on the wheel itſelf, 


WHEEL, in the military art, is the word of 
command, when a battalion or ſquadron 


is to alter its front either one way or the 
other. To wheel to the right, direQs 
ths man in the right angle to turn very 


„and every one to wheel from the 


center; and wice verſa, when they are 
to wheel to the left. When a divifon of 


men are on the march, if the word be to 
. wheel to the right or to the left, then the 


right or left hand man keeps his ground; 
only turning on his heel, and the reſt of 
the rank move about quick till they make 
an even line with the ſaid right or leſt 
hand man. | = 


 WHEEL-ANIMALS, brachionus, a genus 


of animalcules which have an . 
of arms for taking their prey. his ap- 
paratus has been ſuppoſed, by microſco- 
pical writers, to be a kind of wheels; 
and thence named the creatures that are 
poſſeſſed of it wheel-animals. 

This is one of the ſmaller animalcules; 
and is, by Dr. Hill, deſcribed to be, 


body, 


zenus 
ratus 
is ap- 
oſco- 
eels; 
it are 


-ules; 
o be, 
mooth 


body; 


repeated. 


W t 


tranſparent. When it puts itſelf in mo- 


tion, it protrudes, from the open extre⸗ 


mity, 4 part of its naked body 3 to the 
whole of which this outer conic, body 
ſeems to be but a caſe or ſheath; from the 


' extremity of this exerted part of the body, 


the creature ſoon aſter thruſts out two 
protuberances, which give it the appear- 


ance of a double head; and in each of © 


nt [9998] 
| dody eee figure, obtuſe at the 
poſterior extremity; and open at the an- 
terior, of a duſky olive colour, and ſemi- 


_ 
* 
. 


* 


7 2 


9 ' 


* 


thele is diſcovered an apparatus in a con- 


tinual motion, appearing à rotatory one, 
but in reality a vibratory one very quick 

Each of theie protruded bo- ation . 
. WHINE, an hunting term, uſed for the 


dies has ſix arms inſerted into it, and 
theſe it continually ſhuts and opens over 
one another. Each of theſe arms is fur- 
iſhed with a double ſeries vf fibres at its 


edge, which being expanded cauſe it to 


* „ 6 — 
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Whigs would make us believe that Aft ths 
k 


tories are violent.” The moderate ſtate 


Whigs are millth in the ſame ſentiments 
' with the moderate totes, and deſir that 


the government may be maintained on 
the antient foundation; all the difference 
is; that the firſt bearg little more to the 
E and people, and the latter to 

hat of the Klug. In ſhort; the old Whigs 
were always jealous of the incroachments 
of- the royal prerogitive, and "watchful 
dver the preſervation of the liberties and 
properties of the people. In regard to 


: religion, the whigs have always been for 


limiting the pbwer of the biſhops, and 
aboliſhing the convocation. | 


cry of an otter. 
Hl 


WHIP, or WH1S-STAFF, in . A 
| week of timber, in form of a ſtrong ſtaff, 


ſpread to a confiderable breadth. There 


are ſeveral ſpecies of this genus of ani- 


malcules. 


WHETSTONE, cot, 4 ſtone which 


ſerves for the whetting of knives and 
other tools upon. See Cos. 


milk. See the article MiLEk. 


|  WHIFFLER' of a company, in London, 


a young freeman who goes before, and 
waits on the company on public ſolem- 
nities. | | 


WHIG, a party in England, oppoſite to the 


aſtened into the helm; for the ſteerimang 
in ſmall ſhips, to hold in his hand, in 


order to move the rudder and direct he 


hip. ; a: 
 Ware-ckaFrino, See Chartifc, 
W HIPPING, in angling, is the faftehing 


WHEY, the ſerum, or watry part, of 


a line to the hook or to the rod. It is 
alſo uſed for the caſting in of the hook, 
and drawing it gently on the water. 


WHIPT $YLLABUB. See SYLLABUB. 


WHIRIL. POOL, an eddy, vortex; br gulph 


tories, from whom they differ chiefly in 


their political principles. See ToRt1Es. 

he names of whig and tory were not 

nown till about the middle of the reign 
of Charles II. when thele were given as 
2 diſtinctions. Theſe parties may 
be conſidered either with regard to the 
ſtate, or to religion. The ſtate tories are 
either violent or moderate: the firſt would 
have the king to he abſolute, and there- 
fore plead for paſſive ohedience, non re- 


ſiſtance, and the hereditary right of the 
houſe of Steuart. 


ut, The moderite tories 
would fiot ſuffer the king to lote any of 


his prerogative; but then they would 


not ſacrifice thoſe of the people. The ſtate 
Whigs are eithe: ſtrong i epublicans or mo- 


derateones. Phe firit, ays Rapin, are the 
remains of the party of the long parliament, 


who attempted to change the mona chy to 


where the water is continually türning 
round. See the articles GuLPH, EDDY, 
VorTExX, &c, | 

Theſe in rivers are very common, from 
various accidents, and are uſually very 
trivial, and of little conſequence, In 
the ſea they are more rare, but more dan- 
gerous. Sibhald has related the effects 


of a very remarkable marine whirlpool 


among the Orcades,, which would prove 


very dangerous to ſtrangers, thouph it is 


of no conſequence to the people Who are 


45 uſed to it. This is not fixed to any pat᷑ - 


"ticular place, but appears in vatious 


parts of the limits of the ſea among thoſe 


7 iſlands. Wherever it appears it is very 


| furious ; and boats, 


Oc. would inevi- 


tably be drawn in and periſh with it g 
but the people who navigate them are 


prepared for it, and always cafty an 


x 
** 


empty veſſel, a log of wood, 'or large 


bundle of ſtraw, 'or ſome ſuch thing, in 


the boat with them; as ſoon as they per- 


a commonwealtk: hut theſe make o len- 
der a figure, that they only ſerve to 


1 


7 
v/ 
On 


© . 19 a fg 4 


ceive the whirlpool, they f6fs this within 


its vortex, keeping themſelves" qut: this 
ſtrengthen the party of the other Whigs. 
The tories would perſuate the world, that 
all the whigs are of this kind; as the 


ſubſtance, whatever it be, is immediately 


A c 


"receryed into the Tentre ahl Karrled under 


water; and as ſpon as this is dotte, the 


| 7:4 „ 39 19% Tegrfas 
cface 
Mang t 


| | 
| 
, 
; 


| W H 1 
flurface of the place where the whirpool CCXCVII. fig. 4.) repreſent the ſegmen 
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was becomes ſmooth, and they row over of a ſphere; and ſuppoſe a low voice 
uttered at D, the vibrations expandin 


___ It with ſafety; and in about an hour they 
... . Tee the vortex begin again in ſome other themſelves every way, ſome will im. 
ae, lace, uſually at about a mile diſtance pinge upon the points E, E, Sc. ang 
From the firſt. | rom thence be reflected to the points F, 
'WHIRL-WIND, a wind that riſes fud- from thence to G, and ſo on till the 
denly, is exceeding rapid and impetuous all meet in C, and, by their union there, 
When riſen,. but is foon ſpent. See the cauſe a much ſtronger ſound than in any 
articles W1iND and HURRICANE, part of the ſegment whatever, even at D, 
There are divers ſorts of whirl-winds, the point from whence they came. Ac- 
- . diſtinguiſhed by their peculiar names; cordingly, all the contrivance in whiſper. 
as the preſter, typho, turbo, exhydria, ing places is, that near the perſon who 
and ecnephias. The preſter is a violent whilpers there may be a ſmooth wall, 
.., wind, breaking forth with flaſhes of arched either cylindrically or elliptically, 

lightning. This is rarely obſerved; ſcarce A circular arch will do, but not ſo well, 

_...*, eyer without the ecnephias. ' Seneca ſays See ARCH, Echo, ProNntcs, Cc. 
it is a typho or turbo kindled or ignited Fhe moſt conſiderable whiſpering places 
in the air. See the article PRESTER. in England are, the whiſpering-gallery 
he ecnephias is a ſudden and impetu- in the dome of St. Paul's, London, where 
| dus wind, b:eaking out of ſome cloud, the ticking of a watch may be heard from 
frequent in the Ethiopic-ſea, particularly fide to fide, and a very eaſy whiſper be 
about the cape of Good Hope. The ſent all round the dome. The famous 
ſieamen call . travados. The exhy- whiſpering place in Glouceſter cathedral, 
dria is a wind burſting out of a cloud is no other than a gallery above the eaſt 
with a great quantity of water, This only end of the choir, leading from one ſide 


= 
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| - ſeems to differ in degree from the ecne- thereof to the other. It conſiſts of five an- 4 
| phias, which is frequently attended with gles and ſix ſides, the middlemoſt of which ſe 
* "Hh I A tyyho, or vortex, moſt is a naked window, yet two whiſperers it 
properly called whirl-wind, or hurricane, hear each other at the diſtance of twenty- tl 
is an impetuous wind, turning rapidly five yards. | tc 
every way, and ſweeping all round the WHIST, a well-known game at cards; 8 
place. It uſually deſcends from on ſo called from the ſilence obſerved during w 
; 1 5 It is frequent in the Eaſtern- the play, which is like that of honours 2 
ocean, chiefly about Siam, China, Sc. and ruff. See Honours and ruf. 
and renders the navigation of thoſe parts However, as there are many ways of U 
exceeding dangerous. See the articles cheating practiſed at this game, we ſhall ol 
_... VoRTEX, SPOUT, Sc. only mention a few, to put the unwary w 
WHISPERING. See the articles HEeaR- upon their guard. Some by winking, 2 
IN, ATTENTION, Sc. mugs their eyes, placing their fingers, a 
. WHISPERING-PLACES depend upon this or other figns, find means to let their th 
principle. If the vibrations of the tre- partners know -what honours they have pe 
mulous body are propagated through a got: others have a way of cutting ho- th 
long tube, they will be continually. re- nours either to their partners or them- vi 
verberated from the ſides of the tube into ſelves: the dealer is often crafty enough to th 
its axis, and by that means prevented conceal ſome honours for himſelf: but the re 
from ſpreading, till they get out of it; beſt way of rooking is by means of breef- eg 
whereby they will be exceedingly in- cards; for all the honours being ſomewhat di 
creaſed, and the ſound rendered much broader than the reſt, your advesſary co 
louder than it would otherwiſe be. See muſt always cut you an honour. th 
the article SOUND. | WHISTLE-F1$H, the cirrated gadus, Wu 
Hence it is, that ſound is conveyed from with a furrow at the firſt back fin, being co 
one fide of a whiſpering-gallery to the a ſmall ſpecies, uſually about eight inches ju 
oppoſite one, without being perceived by long, and its thickneſs not great in pro- th 
thoſe who ſtand in the middle. The portion. See the article GAb us. Vu 
form of a whiſpering-gallery is that of a WHITBY, a port-town of the north rid- ra 
ſegment of a ſphere, or the like arched ing of Yorkſhire, ſituated on the Ger- cl, 
figure; and the progreſs of the ſound man ſea, thirty-eight miles north-eaſt of U 
through it may be illuſtrated in the York, 26 pa 
following manner; Let ABC (plate lar 
: | WHIT CHURCH, 14 


1 


| W III 
WHIT CHURCH, a borough town of 
Hampſhire, ſituated ten miles north of 
Wincheſter. SE | 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
WHITE, one of the colours of natural 
bodies. See COLOUR, EY 
White is not ſo properly ſaid to be any 
one colour, as a compolition. of all co- 
lours; for it is demonſtrated by Sir Iſaac 


white, which reflect all the kinds of co- 
loured rays alike. See WHITENESS. 
WHITE, in painting in miniature, Se. 
The beſt white for painting in water- 
colours, is flake white, which 1s better 
than white lead; and if it be pure, far 


$ exceeds it in beauty ; becauſe white lead 
7 is apt to turn blackiſh, eſpecially if it be 
e uſed in a hard water: but if you uſe 
n white lead, firſt rectify it with white wine 
e vinegar in the following manner: grind 
8 well the fineſt white lead upon a por- 
* bery with vinegar ; then put it into a 
| glaſs of vals it about, and preſently 
e pour off the water, while it is white, into 
' ſome other clean glaſs or veſſel; let it 
h ſettle, and then pour off the water from 
8 it, and it will be exceeding fine. When 
2 this white is ſettled put to it gum- water, 
to bind it and give it a glaze. 
$3 Some recommend a white made of the 
"g whiter part of oiſter-ſhells, reduzed into 
ICs an impalpable powder; this is called 
| 1 and will mix with any co- 
of our. Some alſo recommend the powder 
all of egg ſhells of the brighteſt colour, and 
ry well cleaned and waſhed, ground with 
g, gum - water, to which may be added about 
rs, a twentieth part of white ſugar - candy: 
eir the egg-ſhells ſhould be ground to an im- 
ave _ Palpable powder, Experience proves, 
ho- that egg · ſnell powder is of very great ſer- 
m- vice as a white in water · colours, and hoth 
1 to that and the powder of oiſter-ſhells, well 
the rectified and mixed with the white of an 
ef- egg well beaten, will make an extraor- 
hat dinary mixture in other colours, and will 
ary correct them from changing or altering 
their qualities, 1 
lus, WuITE of the eye, denotes the firſt tunic or 
eing coat of che eye, called albuginea and con- 
ches junctiva, becauſe it, ſerves to bind toge- 
pro- ther, or incloſe, the reſt. See EYE. 
VHITE-FRIARS, a name common to ſeve- 
rid- ral orders of monks, from their being 
Zer- clothed in a white habit. See Mowx. 
ko HITE-HART luer, a mul& or tribute 
| paid into the exchequer, out of certain 
lands in or near the foreſt of White-hart 
CH, in Dorſetſhire ; impoſed by Henry III. 
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Newton, that thofe bodies only appear 


upon Thomas de la Linde, for killing. 7 
beautiful white hart which that prince 
2 before ee ML 2 

WalTE-HORSE, inichthyology, the prick 
backed raia, with 5 of Kad 
on the tail, and one ſeries over each eye. 

| See the article Rai 4. ene 
This is a ſingular ſpecies, the body it 
conſiderably broad in proportion to its 
length, but it is alſo thick ; the back is 
ſomewhat gibboſe, but the belly 1s more 
flat; the roſtrum is. oblong and acute, 
the eyes are prominent, and there is an 
aperture behind each; the mouth is tranſ- 
verſe and large, and furniſhed with a 
number of ſharp teeth,; the apertures of 
the gills run down. from it on each fide 
along the breaſt, they are ſmall, and there 
are five of them on each ſide. - 
WulTE LEAD, alſo called ceruſe. See the 

article CERUSE, * 
WHiTE-LINE, among printers, a void ſpace 
of the depth or breadth of a line. See the 
article PRINTING. | 


— 


Wurz MEATS, include milk, butter, 
cheeſe, white-pots, cuſtards, and other 
kinds of food made of milk or eggs. 

Some alſo add chickens, veal, and fiſh. 

WHITE-POT, milk or cream beat up with 
the yolks of eggs, mixed with ſugar, and 
ſpice, and baked in an earthen diſh, with 

ices of bread in it. | 

The cooks furniſh us with a variety of 
diſhes under this denomination ; as the 
rice white-pot, Weſtminſter white-pot, 
Norfolk white-pot, &c. | 

WHITE RENT, a rent or duty of 8 d. paid 

annually by every tinner in the county 

of Devon, to the duke of Cornwall. 

WHITE-SEA, in geography, a bay of the 
frozen ocean, in the north of Muſcovy, 

between ruſſian Lapland, and Samoieda. 

Spariſh-WHriTE, a kind of fucus uſed by 

ladies to heighten the complexion, and 
hide its defects. I 2 
It is made of tin- glaſs diſſolved in ſpirit 
of nitre, and precipitated into a very fine 
powder by means of ſalt · water. k 

WHITE-WINE, vine of a bright tran- 
ſparent colour, bordering on white, 

thus called to diſtinguiſh it from the red 
wines, See WINE, 

The generality of white-wines are made 
from white grapes; though there are 
ſome from black ones, only the ſkins are 
kept from tinging them. 1 

WHITEHAVEN, a port-town of Cum- 

berland, ſituated on the Iriſh chana.l : 

. welk long, 39 16 north lat. 549 3. 


WHITE- 
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- way 


dsnominates a body White. See the ar- 


es WurTeE and CoLovus. 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſtews 


And that the light of the ſun is only white, 
* becauſe conſiſting of rays of all colours. 
See the article RAY, 
From the multitude of rings of colours 
* which appear upon compreſſing two 
* priſms ar objeft-glaſſes o teleſcopes to- 
Peter, It is manifeſt that theſe do fo in- 
<Xerfere and mingle with one another at 
laſt, ay, after eight or nine reflections, to 
dilute one another wholly, and conſtitute 
an even and uniform whiteneſs; whence, 
"as Well as ſtom other experiments, it ap- 
-peary, that'whiteneſs is certainly a mix- 
ture of all*colours, and that the light 
which conveys it to the eye, is a mixture 
pf rays endued with all'thoſe calours. See 
the article LicHT. 
The ſame author ſhews, that 'whiteneſe, 
it it be moſt ſtrong and luminous, is to be 
reckoned of the firſt order of colours; 
put if leis, as a mixture of the colours of 
"ſeveral orders. Of the former ſort he 
reckons white metals, and of the latter, 
the whitenels of froth, paper, linnen, and 
© moſt other white ſubſtances, And as the 
- white of the firſt order is the ſtrongeſt 
that can be made by plates of tranſparent 
_ ſubſtances, ſo it ought to be ſtronger in 
the denſer ſubſtances of metals than in 


| 5 ones of air, water, and glals, 


Gold or copper mixed ee, or 
amalgamation with a very little mer- 
- Cary, with ſilver, tin, or regulus of anti- 
© mony, becomes white, which ſhews both 
that the particles of white metals have 
much more turface, and therefore are 
© Imaller than thote of gold and copper; 
- and alſo that they are E opake, as not to 
* ſuffer the particles of gold or copper to 
mine through them. And as that author 
_ doubts not but that the colours of gold 
and copper are of the ſecond and third 
border, therefore the particles of white 
metals cannot be much bigger than is re- 
| Juke to make them reflet 
the firſt order. See PARTICLE. 
WHIT!NG, in ichthyology, the engliſh 
name tor the white gadus with no beard, 
and with three fins on the back, and the 
upper jaw longeſt. See Gapus. 
he head and body of this ſpecies is com- 
| prof, the back is convex, the anus is 
at a great diltance from the tail, and is, 
indeed, very near the head; the colour 
of the whole fiſh is a filvery white, except 
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WHITENESS, abbede, the quality which | 


lee, that whiteneſs 
"conſiſts in a mixture of all the colours; 


WIR 


that on the back there is an admixture of 
a blackiſh tinge ; the ſcales are v 
ſmall, roundiſn and white; the noſtrils 
have each a double aperture, and are 
placed high ; the eyes are very large, the 
iris ſilvery, and the pupil large and blue; 
the teeth are very numerous; the pecto- 
ral fins have each twenty ones rays, and 
the ventral fins have each fix rays ; the 
pinnæ ani are two, and have, the firſt 
_ thirty-three, and the ſecond twenty-two 
rays. This ſpecies is frequent in our 
ſeas, and much eſteemed at our tables. 
WHITING-POLLOCK, in ichthyology, a 
" ſpecies of gadus with wess, Lale fins, 
the lower mY longeſt, and the lateral 
line crooked. See Gaus. | 
The uſual length of this fiſh is from eight 
to thirteen inches; it is eonfiderably 
thick in proportion, and in maſt other re- 
ſpects reſembles the common whiting. 
WHITES, in medicine, the ſame with 
fluor albus. See FLUOR AaLBUS. 
WHITLOW, in medicine. See the article 
\ PARONYCHIA. | 3 
WHITSUNDAL, a ſolemn feſtival of the 
chriſtian church, oblerved on the fittieth 
day after Eaſter, im memory of the de- 
ſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the apoſtles 
in the viſible appearance of fiery cloven 
tongues, and of thoſe miraculous powers 
| which were then conferred upon them. 
It is called Whitſunday, or White-ſun- 
day, becauſe this being one of the (tated 
times for baptiſm in the antient church, 
thoſe who were baptized put on white 
garments, as types of that ſpiritual pu- 
rity they received in baptiſm. As the 
| Co of the Holy Ghoſt upon the apo- 
+ ſites happened upon the day which the 
| Jews called pentecoſt, this feſtival retain- 
ed the name of pentecoſt among the chriſ- 
tians. | TD 
WHOODINGS, or HoopinGs, a ſea - 
term, uſed for planks joined and faſten- 
ed along the ſhip's ſides into the ſtem. 
WHORE, a woman who proſtitutes herſelf 
for hire. See the articles CONCUBILNE, 
COURTESAN, and HaRLoT, 


the white of WHORLBAT, or HuxL BAT, a kind of 


gauntlet, or leathern ſtrap, loaden with 
lummets; uſed by the antient Romans 
in their ſolemn games and exerciſes, and 
by them called cæſtus. See Cs Tus. 
WH OR, in falconry, denotes the fluttering 
of patridges or pheaſants, as they riſe. 
WIBURG, the capital of the territory of 
the ſame name in Jutland ; eaſt long - 
9® 16', north lat. $69 20. 


W1BURG, 


7 
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WIBURG, a city and port-town of ruſhan erciſe her huſband's trade, as long as ſhe 


Finland, ſituated on the gulph of Fin- 
land: eaſt long. 297, north lat. 619, 
WIC, a place on the ſea ſhore, or on the 
bank of a river: though it properly ſig- 
„ nifies a town, village, or dwelling place; 
and ſometimes a machine. | 
WICCOMB cniPPING, a borough-town 
of Bucks, twelve miles ſouth of Aileſbury. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 


WICK. DE DUERST+=DE, a town of the 


United Netherlands, in the province of 
Utrecht, fifteen miles ſouth-eaſt of the 
city of Utrecht. ; PEO 

WICKER, a twig of the oſier ſhrub, ſingle 


or wrought. 


WICKET, a ſmall door in the gate of a for- 


tified place, Cc. or a hole in a door, 
- through which to view what paſſes with- 
out. . 
WICK LIFFISTS, or W1CKLIFFITES, a 
religious ſe& which ſprung up in Eng- 
land in the reign of Edward III. and 
took its name from John Wickliff, doc- 
tor and profeſſor of divinity in the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, who maintained that 
the lubſtance of the ſacramental bread and 
wine remained unaltered after conſecra- 
tion; and oppoſed the doctrine of pur- 
gatory, indulgences, auricular confeſſion, 
the invocation of ſaints, and the worſhip 
of images. He maintained, that the chil- 
dren of the religious may be ſaved with- 
out being baptized ; that prieſts may ad- 
miniſter We dae that there ought 
to be only two orders in the church, that 
of prieſts, and that of deacons. He made 
an engliſh verſion of the Bible, and com- 
oſed two volumes, called Aletheia, that 
is Truth, from which John Huſſe learned 


moſt of his doftrines. In ſhort, to this 


reformer we owe the firſt hint of the re- 
formation, which was ęffected about two 
hundred years after. 

WICK LOW , a county of Ireland, in the 


province of Leinſter, bounded by the 


county of Dublin, on the north; by the 


Iriſh channel, on the eaſt ; by Wexford, 


on the ſouth ; and by Kildare and Ka- 
terlagh, on the weſt. 


WICKWARE, a market-town of Glo- 


_ celterſhire, ſituated twenty miles ſouth of 
Gloceſter. 
WIDGEON, in ornithology, the anas with 
a brown head, white front, and a tail 
black underneath. See ANAS., 
WIDOW, a woman who has loſt her 
huſband. = 
In London, a freeman's widow may ex · 


continues ſuch, | ; 
Marriage with a widow, in the eye of the 
canon law, is a kind of bigamy, _ 
W1pow of the king, was ſhe who after her 
huſband's death, being the king's tenant 
in capite, could not marry again without 
the king's conſent, „ 
WIFE, a married woman, or one joined 
with, and under the protection of, an 
huſband. See HusBAN p. 
A wife, in our engliſh law, is termed 
eme covert; and in the judgment of the 
law is reputed to have no will, as being 
ſuppoſed intirely under, and ſubject to, 
that of her huſband. See CovERTURR 
and BARON and FEME. | 
The wife can make no contract without 
the huſband's conſent; and if any goods 
or chattels be given her, they all imme- 
diately become her huſband's : even ne- 
ceſſary apparel is not her's in property. 
All her perſonal chattels, which ſhe held 
at her marriage, are ſo much her huſ- 
band's, that after his death they ſhall not 
return to her, but go to the executor, or 
adminiſtrator of her huſband, except 
only her paraphernalia. See the article 
PARAPHERNALIA, 
The wife partakes of the honour and 
condition of her huſband ; but none of 
her dignities come by marriage to her 
huſband ; and as the law ſuppoſes the 
huſband to have the full power over his 
wife, he is obliged to anſwer for all her 
faults and treſpaſſes. If a wife bring 
forth a child begot by a former huſband, 
or any other, before marriage, but born 
after marriage with another man ; this 
latter muſt own the child; and that child 
ſhall be his' heir at law: and if a wife 
bring forth a child during her huſband's 
abſence, though it be of many years; yet 
if he lived all the time within the iſland, 
he muſt father the child, and the child, 
if firſt born, ſhall inherit. If the wife has 
a jointure, and during her marriage is 
made pregnant by her huſband, which 
mult appear by the child's being born 
alive, the huſband ſhall have all his wife's 
lands for life ; but if the wife have no 
jointure ſettled before marriage, ſhe may, 
after her huſband's death, challenge the 
third part of his yearly rents of land, dur- 
ing her life. : 
WIGGAN, a borough town of Lanca- 
ſhire, twenty-nine miles ſouth of Lan- 
caſter, | 


It ſends two members to parliament, 


* —— —u— Lo. 


|. 


1 


_ © denominates'a” body White. 8 the ar- 


"ticles Wurz and Colo ux. 
he Iſaac Newton ſſlews, that whiteneſs 


fiſts' in a mixture of all the colours; 


And that the light of the ſun is only white, 
betauſe conſiſting of rays of all colours. 
See the article Rr. 
From the multitude of rings of colours 
* which appear upon compreſſing two 
priſins ar object-glaſſes o teleſcopes to- 
18 it is manifeſt- that theſe do fo in- 
©xerfere and mingle with one another at 
"ft, as, after eight or nine reflections, to 
diluie one another wholly, and conſtitute 
an even and uniform whiteneſs; whence, 
"as well as ſtom other experiments, it ap- 
- pear, that biteneſs is certainly a mix- 
ture of all colours, and that the light 
which conveys it to the eye, is a mixture 
pf rays endued with all'thoſe colours. Ser 
the article LI Hr. 
The ſame author ſhews, that whiteneſs, 
it it be moſt ſtrong and luminous, is to be 
reckoned of the firſt order of colours; 
put if leſs, as a mixture of the colours of 
ſeveral orders. Of the former ſort he 
reckons white metals, and of the latter, 


the whitenels of froth, paper, linnen, and 


© moſt other white ſubſtances, And as the 
- white of the firſt order is the ſtrongeſt 

that can be made by plates of tranſparent 

ſubſtances, ſo it ought to be ſtronger in 
"the denſer ſubſtances of metals than in 
© the rarer ones of air, water, and glals. 
\ Gold or copper mixed either by fuſion, or 
a amalgamation with a very little mer- 
Fury, with ſilver, tin, or regulus of anti- 
mon becomes white, which ſhews boch 

that the particles of white metals have 


much more turface, and therefore are 


* Imaller than thoie of gold and copper; 
+ and alſo that they are lo opake, as not to 
* ö the particles of gold or copper to 
mine through them. And as that author 
_ doubts not but that the colours of gold 
and copper are of the ſecond and. third 
© order, therefore the particles of white 
metals cannot be much bigger than is re- 
quite to make them reflet 
the firſt order. See PARTICLE. 


WHIT ING. in ichthyology, the engliſh 


name tor the white gadus with no beard, 
and with three fins on the back, and the 
upper jaw longeſt. See Gabus. 
he head and body of this ſ pecies is com- 
refſed, the back is convex, the anus is 
at a great diltance from the tail, and is, 
indeed, very near the head; the colour 
gf the whole fiſtr is à filvery white, except 
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ITENESS, abede, tbe quality whith | | 


WIB 


that on the back there is an admixture of 
a blackiſh tinge ; the ſcales are ve 
- ſmall, roundiſh and white; the noſtrils 
have each a double aperture, and are 
placed high z the eyes are very large, the 
itis filvery, and the pupil large and blue; 
the teeth are very numerous; the pecto- 
ral fins have eac twenty ones rays, and 
the ventral fins have each fix rays ; the 
pinne ani are two, and have, the firſt 
thirty - three, and the ſecond twenty-two 
rays. This ſpecies is frequent in our 
ſeas, and much eſteemed at our tables. 


WHITING-POLLOCK, in way 09-7 a 


' ſpecies of gadus with three, back fins, 
the lower jaw longeſt, and the lateral 

line crooked. See Gabus. 

The uſual length of this-fiſh is from eight 
to thirteen inches; it is conſiderably 
thick in proportion, and in malt other re- 

ſpects relembles the common whuting. 

WHITES, in medicine, the ſame with 
fluor albus. See FLUOR aLlBUsS. 
WHITLOW, in medicine, See the article 
 PARONYCHIA. | | 
WHITSUNDAY, a ſolemn feſtival of the 
chriſtian church, oblerved on the fiftieth 
day after Eaſter, in memory of the de- 
ſcent of the Holy Ghoſt apon the apoſtles 
in the viſible ew of fiery cloven 
tongues, and of thoſe miraculous powers 
which were then conferred upon them. 
It is called Whitſunday, or White-ſun- 
day, becauſe this being one of the ſtated 
times for baptiſm in the antient church, 
thoſe who were baptized put on white 
garments, as types of that ſpiritual pu- 
rity they received in baptiſm. As the 
| — of the Holy Ghoſt upon the apo- 
ties . upon the day which the 
Jews called pentecoſt, this feſtival retain- 
ed the name of pentecoſt among the chriſ- 

tlans. | I 

WHOODINGS, or HoopiNGs, a ſea- 
term, uſed for planks joined and faſten- 
ed along the ſhip's ſides into the ſtem. 

WHORE, a woman who proſtitutes herſelf 
for hire. See the articles CONCUBINE, 
COURTESAN, and HARLOT, 


the white of WHORLBAT, or HURLBAT, a kind of 


gauntlet, or leathern ſtrap, loaden with 
plummets ; uſed by the antient Romans 
in their ſolemn games and exerciles, and 
by them called cæſtus. See Cs Tus. 
WH OR, in falconry, denotes the fluttering 
of patridges or pheaſants, as they rile. 
WI BURG, the capital of the territory of 
the ſame name in Jutland : eaſt long: 
9® 16', north lat. $69 20. | 


Wizuxc, 


WID 


WI1BURG, A city and port-town of ruſſian 


Finland, ſituated on the gulph of Fin- 
land: eaſt long. 297, north lat. 619, 
WIC, a place on the ſea ſhore, or on the 
bank of a river: though it properly ſig- 
{© nifies a town, village, or dwelling place; 
and ſometimes a machine. | 
WICCOMB cuIPPING, a borough-town 
of Bucks, twelve miles ſouth of Aileſbury. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 


WICK DE DUERST=DE, a town of the 


© United Netherlands, in the province of 
Utrecht, fifteen miles ſouth-eaſt of the 
city of Utrecht. | TO. 

WICKER, a twig of the oſier ſhrub, ſingle 


or wrought. 


WICKET, a ſmall door in the gate of a for- 


| tified place, Cc. or a hole in a door, 
- through which to view what paſſes with- 
out. r 


WICKLIFFISTS, or W1CKLIFFITES, a 


religious ſe& which ſprung up in Eng- 
land in the reign of Edward III. and 
took its name from John Wickliff, doc- 
tor and profeſſor of divinity in the uni- 
| verſity of Oxford, who maintained that 
the lubſtance of the ſacramental bread and 


wine remained unaltered after conſecra- 


tion; and oppoſed the doctrine of pur- 
gatory, indulgences, auricular confeſſion, 
the invocation of ſaints, and the worſhip 
of images. He maintained, that the chil- 
dren of the religious may be ſaved with- 
out being baptized ; that prieſts may ad- 
. miniſter confirmation; that there ought 
to be only two orders in the church, that 
of prieſts, and that of deacons, He made 
an engliſh verſion of the Bible, and com- 
oſed two volumes, called Aletheia, that 
is Truth, from which John Huſſe learned 
moſt of his doftrines. In ſhort, to this 
reformer we owe the firſt hint of the re- 
formation, which was effected about two 
hundred years after. 
WICK LOW, a county of Ireland, in the 


province of Leinſter, bounded by the 


county of Dyblin, on the north ; by the 
Iriſh channel, on the eaſt ; by Wexford, 
on the ſouth ; and by Kildare and Ka- 
terlagh, on the weſt. 

VVICK WARE, a market-town of Glo- 

_ ceſterſhire, ſituated twenty miles ſouth of 
Gloceſter. 

WID GEN, in ornithology, the anas with 
a brown head, white tront, and a tail 
black underneath. See AN AS. 

WIDOW, a woman who has loſt her 
huſband. Es 
In London, a freeman's widow may ex- 
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erciſe her huſband's trade, as long as the 
W1pow of the king, was ſhe whio after her 


WIFE, a married woman, or one joined 


law is reputed to have no will, as being 


WIGGAN, a borough town of Lanca- 


WIG 


continues ſuch, 


Marriage with a widow, in the eye of the | 


canon law, is a kind of bigamy, 


huſband's death, being the king's tenant 
in capite, could not marry again without 
the king's conſent, ; 


with, and under the protection of, an 
huſband. See HusBanD, 

A wife, in our engliſh law, is termed 
feme covert; and in the judgment of the 


ſuppoſed intirely under, and ſubje& to, 
that of her huſband. See CoveRTuRE 
and BARON and FEME, | 
The wife can make no contract without 
the huſband's conſent; and if any goods 
or chattels be given her, they all imme- 
diately become her huſband's : even ne- 
ceſſary apparel is not her's in property. 
All her perſonal chattels, which ſhe held 
at her marriage, are ſo much her huſ- 
band's, that after his death they ſhall not 
return to her, but go to the executor, or 
adminiſtrator of her huſband, except 
only her paraphernalia. See the article 
PARAPHERNALIA, 
The wife partakes of the honour and 
condition of her huſband ; but none of 
her dignities come by marriage to her 
huſband ; and as the law ſuppoſes the 
huſband to have the full power over his 
wife, he is obliged to anſwer for all her 
faults and treſpaſſes. If a wife bring 
forth a child begot by a former huſband, 
or any other, before marriage, but born 
after marriage with another man ; this 
latter muſt own the child ; and that child 
ſhall be his heir at law: and if a wife 
bring forth a child during her huſband's 
abſence, though it be of many years ; yet 
if he lived all the time within the iſland, 
he muſt ſather the child, and the child, 
if firſt born, ſhall inherit. If the wife has 
a jointure, and during her marriage is 
made pregnant by her huſband, which 
mult appear by the child's: being born 
alive, the huſband ſhall have all his wife's 
lands for life ; but if the wife have no 
jointure ſettled before marriage, ſhe may, 
after her huſband's death, challenge the 
third part of his yearly rents of land, dur- 
ing her life, 


ſhire, twenty-nine miles ſouth of Lan- 
caſter, 


It ſends two members to parliament, 


ä 
Ne of WIGHT, part of the county of 
Southampton, and ſeparated from it by 
"a narrew channel, is about twenty miles 
long, and twelve broad. The chief town 

is Newport. | | 
WIGTOWN, a borough and port-town 

of Scotland, in the ſhire of Galloway, 
. fituated on a bay of the Iriſh channel, 
ninety miles ſouth-weſt of Edinburgh. 
WIHITSCE, a frontier town of Boſnia, 
in european Turky : eaſt long. 269 40, 
north lat. 45 30 | 
WILDERNESS, in gardening, a kind of 


_ grove of large trees, in a ſpacious garden, 
© In which the walks are commonly made 


either to interſe& each other. in angles, 
or have the appearance of meanders and 
Jabyrinths. See the articles GROvE and 
LABYRINTH. | 
Wilderneſſes, fays Mr. Miller, ſhould 
always be proportioned to the extent of 
the gardens in which they are made ; for 
It is very ridiculous to ſee a large wilder- 
neſs planted with tall trees in a ſmall ſpot 
of ground ; and, on the other hand, ne- 
thing can be more abſurd, than to ſee 
little paltry ſquares, or quarters of wil- 
derneſs work, in a magnificent large gar- 
den. As to the ſituation of wilderneſſes, 
they ſhould never be placed too near the 
habitation, nor ſo as to obſtruct any diſ- 
tant proſpect of the country; there being 
nothing ſo agreeable as an unconfined 
profes 3 but where, from the ſituation 
of the place, the ſight is confined within 
the limits of the garden, nothing can ſo 
agreeably terminate the proſpect, as a 
beautiful ſcene of the various kinds of 
trees judiciouſly planted ; and if it is fo 


contrived, that the termination is planted 


cixcularly, with the concave towards the 
ſight, it will have a muclr better effect, 
than if it end in ftrait lines or anyles. 
The plants ſhould always be adapted to 
the ſize of the plantation; for it is very 
abſurd for tall trees to be planted in the 
ſmall ſquares of a little garden; and in 
large deſigns ſmall ſhrubs will have a 


mean appearance, It ſhould alſo be ob- 


ſerved, never to plant ever-greens amongſt 
deciduous trees ; but always to place the 
ever-greens in a wilderneſs in a ſeparate 
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in the center of which may be placed ei- 
ther an obeliſk, ſtatue, or fountain; and, 


if in the middle of the wilderneſs there 


be contrived a large opening, in the cen- 


ter of which may be erected a dome or 


banquetting-houſe, ſurrounded with a 


green pick of graſs, it will be a conſider - 


able addition to the beauty of the whole. 
From the ſides of the walks and open- 


ings, the trees ſhould riſe gradually one 


above another to the middle of the quar- 
ters, where ſhould always be planted the 
largeſt growing trees, 1 that the heads 


_ of all the trees may appear to view, while 


their ſtems will be hid from the fight. Thus 
in thoſe parts which are planted with de- 
ciduous trees, roſes, honey- ſuckles, ſpirza 
frutex, and other kinds of low-flowering 
ſhrubs, may beplanted next the walks and 
openings; and at their feet, near the ſides 
of the walks, may be planted primroſes, 
violets, daffodils, &c. not in a ſtrait line, 
but ſo as to appear accidental, as in a na- 
tural wood. Behind the firſt row of 
ſhrubs ſhould be planted ſyringas, althza 
frutex, mezereons, and other flowerin 


ſhrubs of a middle growth; and theſe 


may be backed with many other ſorts of 


trees, riſing gradually to the middle of 


the quarters. 

The part planted with ever - greens, may 
be diſpoſed in the following manner, vix. 
in the firſt line next the great walks, may 


de placed the laurus- tinus, boxes, ſpurge- 


laurel, junyper, ſavin, and other dwarf 
ever greens. Behind theſe may be placed 
laurels, hollies, arbutuſes, and other ever- 
greens of a larger growth. Next to theſe 


| Jeu be planted alaternuſes, phyllireas, 


ews, cypreſſes, virginian cedars, and 
other trees of the ſame growth; behind 
theſe may be planted Norway and ſilver 


firs, the true pine, and other ſorts of the 


part by themſelves, and that chiefly in 


ſight. 
As tothe walks, thoſe that have the appear- 
ance of meanders, where the eye cannot 


diſcover more than twenty or thirty yards 


in length, are generally preferable to all 
others, and theſe fnould now and then 
lead into an open circular piece of graſs; 


fir growth ; and in the middle ſhould be 
planted Scotch pines, pinaſter, and other 
of the larger growing ever-greens, which 
will afford a moſt delightful proſpect, if 


the different ſhades of the greens are cu- 


riouſly intermixed. | 

But beſide the grand walks and openings 
(which ſhould always be laid with turf, 
and kept well mowed) there ſhould be 
ſome ſmaller ſerpentine-walks through 
the middle of the quarters, where per- 
ſons may retire ſor privacy; and by the 
ſides of theſe private walks may alſo be 
ſcattered ſome wood flowers and plants, 


which if artfully planted, will have a very 


good effect. 


In 
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In the general deſign for theſe wilder- 

neſſes, there ſhould not be a ſtudied and 

Riff correſpondency between the ſeveral 

parts; for the greater diverſity there is 

in the diſtribution of theſe, the more plea- 
ſure they will afford. 


WILKOMERS, a city of Poland, in the 


dutchy of Lithuania: eaſt long. 250, 
north lat, 55 30“. | 
WILL, or la WII L, in law, ſignifies the 
declaration of a man's mind and intent 


relating to the diſpoſition of his lands, 


goods, or other eſtate, or of what he 

would have done after his death. 

In the common law, there is a diſtinction 
made between a will and a teſtament; as 


that is called a will, where lands or tene - 


ments are given; and when the diſpoſi- 
tion concerns goods and chattles. alone, 
it is termed. a teſtament, See the article 
TESTAMENT... _ | 


A. will, though it has no force till after 


the teſtator's deceaſe, does then, without 


any other grant, or livery, Sc. give and 
transfer eſtates, and alter the property 


either of lands or goods, as effectually 


as any deed or conveyance executed in a 
perſon's life-time, and thereby diſcents 
may be 2 eſtates in fee, tail, for 
life, or for years, be made, and he that 
takes lands by deviſe is in the nature of 
a purchaſer. Formerly a perſon could 
not give away by will thoſe lands that he 
had by diſcent, though he might ſuch 
as he enjoyed by way of purchaſe; but 
by 34 and 35 of Hen. VIII. c. 5. all 


perſons that have a ſole eſtate in fee- 
ſimple of any lands, tenements, &c. may 


deviſe the ſame by will at their pleaſure, 
to whom they think fit ; and this extends 
to perſons ſeiſed in coparcenary, or as 
tenants in common ; but lands intailed 
are not deviſable, only thoſe held in fee, 
and goods and chattels : but wills made 
by infants or feme coverts, ideots, and 
perſons not of ſound memory, are deem- 
ed not good in law. The 29 Car. II. 


c. 23. has enacted, that all wills and de- 


viſes of lands, &c. ſhall be in writing, 
ſigned by the deviſor, or ſome other by 
his expreſs directions, in the preſence of 
at leaſt three credible witneſſes ; and no 
will made in writing ſhall be revoked, 
but by another will, -or cancelling the 
ſame by the teſtator himſelf, or by his di- 
rection. 


In the making of a will there are theſe 


ſeveral rules to be obſerved, wiz. 1. 
That it be done while the teſtator is of 
found mind and memory. 2. That there 
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be two parts thereof, the one to remain 
in the hands of the party that made it ; 
and the other in the cuſtody of ſome 
friend, in order to render it leſs liable to 
be ſuppreſſed after the teſtator's death. 
2 That the whole be written in one 
and writing, and, if poſſible, in one 
ſheet of paper or parchment. 4. In cafe 
there be more ſheets than one, that the 
teſtator ſign and ſeal every ſheet, before 
the witneſſes preſent at the execution. 
For the manner of proving a will, ſee the 
article PROBATE, 
WILL with a wiſp, or Jack with a lan- 
thorn, a meteor known among the peo» 
ple under theſe names, but more uſually 
among authors under that of ignis fatuus. 
See the article METEOR. 
This meteor is chiefly ſeen in ſummer- 
nights, frequenting meadows, marſhes, 
and other moiſt places. It ſeems to ariſe 
from a viſcuous exhalation, which bein 
kindled in the air, reflects a ſort of thin 
flame in the dark, without any ſenſible 
heat. See HEAT and PHOSPHORUS. 
It is often found flying along rivers, 
hedges, Cc. by reaſon it there meets 
with a ſtream of air to dire& it. The 
ignis fatuus, ſays Sir Iſaac Newton, is 
a vapour ſhining without heat; and 
there is the ſame difference between this 
vapour and flame, as between rotten 
wood ſhining without heat and burning 
coals of fire. See LicaT, Sc. 
WILLIAMSBURG, capital of the  co- 
lony of Virginia, ſituated in James- 
county, between James-river and Vork- 


river: weſt long. 769 30, north lat. 
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WILLIAM's For, a fort belonging to 


the engliſh Eaſt - India company, ſituated 
on the weſtern branch of the river Gan- 


ges, in the province of Bengal: eaſt long. 
87%, north lat. 22% 45 


WILLIAMSTAT, a port- town of Hol- 
land, ſituated on the ſea called Hollands- 
Deep, fourteen miles ſouth of Rotterdam. 

WILLOW, /alix, in botany. See the ar- 
ticle SaLIx. 

WILNA, a city of Poland, capital of the 
great dutchy of Lithuania, fituated on a 
river of the ſame name: eaſt long. 25? 
15, north lat. 559. 

WILTON, a borough-town of Wiltſhire, 
ſituated on the river Willey, fix miles 
northweſt of Saliſbury. 

It ſends two members to parliament, . _ 

WILTSHIRE, a county of England, 
bounded by Gloceſterſhire and Oxtord- 
ſhire, on the north by Berkſhire and 

| Hamp- 


8 


© Hainplhire, on the eaſt; by Dortetſbire, 
on the ſouth ; and by Somerſetſhi 


ire, on 


_ ” the weſt. 


WIMPFEN, à town of Germany, in the 
palatinate of the Rhine, ſituated on the 
river Neckar, twenty miles caſt of Hei- 
delburg. | . 
WIMPLE, a muffler or plaited linnen- 
cloth, which nuns wear to cover their neck 


and breaſts. The word is ſometimes uſed 


- For a ſtreamer or flag. See FLAG. 

WIN, in the beginning or end of the names 
of places, ſignifies th 

- * was fought, or a victory gained there. 

WINCHELSEA, a borough and port - 

ton of Suſſex, ſituated on a bay of the 


5 Engliſn channel, thirty miles eaſt of 


Lewis. 1 . 

It ſerids' two members to parliament. 
WINCHESTER, che capital city of Hamp- 
-  thire, ſituated on the river Itehing, ſixty- 

five miles ſouth-weſt of London. | 


"WIND, wentus, in phyfiology, aftream of 


air, flowing out of one place, or region, 
into another, See AtR, | 

As the air is a fluid, its natural ftate is 
that of reſt, which it endeavours always 
to keep or retrieve by an univerſal equi - 
librium of all its parts. When, there- 


fore, this natural equilibrium of the at- 
moſphere happens by any means to be 


deſtroyed in any part, there neceſſarily 
follows a motion of all the circumjacent 
air towards that part, to reſtore it ; and 


this motion of the air is what we call 


wind, See ATMOSPHERE. 
Hence, with reſpe& to that place where 


the equilibrium of the air is diſturbed, we 


ſee the wind may blow from every pgypt 
of the compaſs at the ſame time; and 
thoſe who live northwards of that point, 
have a north wind ; thoſe who live touth- 
. wards, a ſouth wind; and fo of the reſt : 


but thoſe who live on the ſpot, where all 


theſe winds meet and interfere, are op- 


preſſed with turbulent and boiſterous. 


Weather, Whirl. winds, and hurricanes ; 
with rain, tempeſt, lightning, thunder, 
Sc. For ſulphureous exhalations from 
the ſouth, torrents of nitre from the north, 
and aqueous 'vapours from every part, 


are there confuſedly huddled, and violent- 


ly blended together, and rarely fail to 
produce the phænomena above mention - 
ed. See RAIN, LIGHTNING, Cc. 
Many are the particular cauſes which 
produce wind by interrupting the equi- 
poiſe of the atmoſphere ; but the moſt 
eneral cauſes are two, viz. heat, which, 
y rarifying the air, makes it lighter in 
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ſome places than it is in others; and 
cold, which, by 'condenfing it, makes it 
heavier, Hence it is, that in all parts 
ver the torrid zone; [the air being more 


rariſied by a greater quantity of the ſolar 


rays, is much lighter than in the other 
parts of the atmolphere, and moſt of all 
over the equatorial parts of the earth. 
And ſince the parts at the eguator are 
molt ratified, Which are near the ſun'; 


and thoſe parts are, by the earth's diur- 


nal rotation eaſtward, continually ſhift- 
ing to the weſt; it follows, that the parts 
of the air which lie on the weſt fide of 
the — of tlie greateſt rarefaction, and, 
by flowing towards it, meet it, have leſs 
motion than thoſe parts ori the eaſt fide 
of the faid point, witch follow it;' and 
therefore the motion of the eaſtern air 
would prevail agzinſt-that of the weſtern 
air, and fo generate 'a continual eaſt- 
wind, if this were all the effe& of that 
rarefaction. But we are to conſider, 
that as all the parts of the atmoſphere are 
ſo greatly rarified over the equator, and 
all about the poles greatly condenſed by 
extreme cold, this heavier air from either 
poles is conſtantly flowing towards the 
equator, to reſtore the ballance deſtroyed 
by the rarefaction and levity of the air 
over thoſe regions : hence, in this reſpe& 
alone, a conſtant north'and ſouth wind 
would be generated. | 
We find by experience, that people in 
general have but an obſcure idea or con- 
tuſed notion of the cauſe of this perpe- 
tual current of air from eaſt to weſt, ot 
of a conſtant eaſt wind under the equa- 
tor. Therefore, in order to elucidate 
this matter, we ſhall explain it by a 
figure. Let CBADE (plate CCCI. 
fig. 1. no 1.) be part of a ſection of the 
atmoſphere over the equator, C the eaſt, 
E the weſt, A the point to which the ſun 
Sis vertical, and R the point of greateſt 
rarefaction, or that where the air is moſt 
of all heated, and, conſequently, lighteſt. 
That this point R is on the eaſtern ſide 
of the point A, is not difficult to be con- 
ceived, when» what is ſaid under the ar- 
ticle Tipk, is well confidered. And, 
becauſe the air at Ris by ſuppoſition light- 
er than where it is colder at C and D, it 
is plain that in order to obtain an equi- 
"librium (which is necefſary in a fluid 
body) the air by its greater weight will 
have a tendency from C and D towards 
R, and riſe to a height there greater than 
ws or D, in proportion as its denfity 
is les, | 


Now 
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Now this being the caſe, it is evident, the 


ſun, being always between the points Rand 


D, will be heating the air on that part; and 
thoſe regions between R and C, having 
been . by the ſun, will grow cold: 
conſequently, the air between C and R, 
as it is colder, will likewiſe be heavier 
than that between R and D which is hot- 


ter, and ſo will have a greater momen- 


tum, or quantity of motion, towards the 
point R; and ſince this point R is con- 
ſtantly moving after the pdint A weſt- 
ward, the motion of the weſtern air to- 
wards it, will be in part diminiſhed by 
that means; and being alſo inferior in 


quantity to the motion of the eaſtern air, 


the latter will prevail over it, and be con- 
ſtantly following the ſaid point R from 
eaſt to welt, and thus produce a continual 
_ ealt wind, , 

It may, perhaps, be here ſaid, that tho? 
the motion of the air be leſs from D to 
R, yet it is ſomething, and ſo there 
ought to be a weſtern wind, at leaſt in 
ſome degree, and to ſome diſtance weſt - 
ward ot the point R. To which we 
anlwer, that the nature ef a fluid will 
not permit two contrary motions to re- 
{tore or ſuſtain an equilibrium (we mean 
in regard of the whole body of it) for 
wherever one part of the fluid is deter- 
mined to move, all the reſt muſt neceſſa · 
rily follow it; otherwiſe the equilibrium 
of the air would be deſtroyed in one part 
to make it good in another, a detect 
which nature cannot be gui ty of. Thus, 
we tee the tides of the ocean always fol- 
low the courſe of the moon from eaſt to 
welt, without any motion of the waters 
from the welt towards the moon, in the 
open oceans; and the point R can only 
be conſidered as the aerial tide, or flood 
of high air; and has nearly the ſame 
phænomena with aqueous tides. See the 
article 'TiDEs. 

'This being clearly underſtood, all the reſt 
is eaſy; for no one can find it difficult 
to conceive how the cold air from each 
pole muſt neceſſarily ſet in towards the 
equator directly, where meeting and in- 
terfering with the eaſtern current, it does 
with that compound a new direction for 
the moving air which lies between both 
the former, vix. a north eaſt current on 
the north fide, and a ſouth-eaſt on the 
ſouth fide; all which naturally reſults 
from the doctrine of the compoſition of 
oblique forces. See FORCE. 

And this we find to be verified in the ge- 


neral trade-winds, which conſtantly blow 


* 
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from the north eaſt and ſouth- eaſt, to 
about thirty degrees on each ſide the 
equator, Where thoſe parts are over the 
open ocean, and not affected with the 


reflection ef the ſun- beams from the 


heated ſuriace of the land; for in this 


cate the wind will always ſet in upon the 


land, as on the coalt of- Guinea, and 
other parts of the torrid zone, we know 


Velocity aud ſorce of the WIND. As the 


motion of the air has a greater or: leſſer 


« velocity, the wind is ſtronger or weaker ; 
and it is found from obleryation, that 
the velocity of the wind is various, from 


the rate of x to 50 or 60 miles per hour. 
The beſt way to prove this, is to chuſe a 
free open place, where the wind or cur- 


rent of air is not at all interfupted, but 


+ 


flows uniformly, or as much ſo as the 


undulatory ſtate of the atmoſphere will 
admit: in ſuch a place, a feather, or 


meaſured ſpace, 


other very light body, is to be let go in 
the wind; and then, by a half-ſecond 
watch, or pendulum, you mult obſerve 
nicely to what diflance it is carried in any 
number of halt ſeconds, or in how many 
half ſeconds it has paſſed over a given or 
This will give the rate 


of velocity in the wind per lecond, and 


of courſe per hour; which has been found, 
at a medium, to be 12 or 15 miles per 
hour: even the moſt vehement wind does 
not fly above 50 or 60 miles per hour; 
and ſometimes the wind 1s ſo ſlow as not 


to exceed the velocity of a perion riding 


or walking in it; and in that caſe, if the 
perlon goes with the wind, he finds no 


wind at all, becaule there is no ditierence 


of velocity, or no relative wind, which. 
is that only which we are ſenſible of, 
whilſt in motion. | 

The belt method to eſtimate the force of 
the wind, is by mcans of the following 
anemometer. ABCDEFGHI (ibid. 


n 2.) is an open frame of wood, fu m- 


ly ſupported by the ſhatt or poſtern I, 
In the crois-pieces HK, LM, is mov- 
ed an horizontal axis QM, by means of 
the four fails ab, cd, ef, gh, in a pro- 
per manner expoled to the wind, Upon 
this axis is fixed a cone of wood M NO, 
upon which, as the ſails move round, a 
weight 8, is raiſed, by a ſtring on its 
ſuperficies, proceeding from the ſmall to 
the largeſt end NO. Upon the great 


end or bale of the cone is fixed a ratchet - 


wheel zk, in whole teeth talis the click 
X, to prevent any retrograde motion 
from the depending weight, 
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From the ftruQure of this machine, it is 
eaſy to underſtand, that it may be accom - 


madated to eſtimate the variable force of 
the wind, becauſe the force of the weight 


will continually increaſe, as the ftring 
advances on the conical ſurface, by acting 
at a greater diſtance from the axis. And 
therefore, if ſuch a weight be put on, on 
the ſmalleſt part at M, as will juſt keep 
the machine in equilibrio with the weakeſt 


wind; then, as the wind becomes ſtrong- 


er, the weight will be raiſed in propor- 
tion, and the diameter of the baſe of the 
cone NO, may be ſo large in compari- 
fon of that of the ſmaller end or axis at 
M, that the ſtrongeſt wind ſhall but juſt 
raiſe the weight to the great end. 

Thus, for example, let the diameter of 
the axis be to that of the baſe of the cone 
NO, as 1 to 28, then if 8 be a weight 


of 1 pound at M, on the axis, it will be 
equipalent to 28 pounds, or 4 of an hun- 
dxed, when raiſed to the greateſt end. If, 


therefore, when the wind is weakeſt, it 
ſupports 1 pound on the axis, it muſt be 
28 times as ſtrong to raiſe the weight to 
the baſe of the cone. Thus may a line 
of 28 equal parts be drawn on the fide of 
the cone, and the ſtrength of the wind 
will be indicated by that number on which 


the ſtring ſhall at any time hang. 


The firing may allo be of ſuch a ſize, and 
the cone of ſuch a length, that there 
may be ſixteen revolutions of the ſtring 
betwixt each diviſion of the ſcale on the 


cone, whence the ſtrength of the wind 


will be expreſſed. m pounds and ounces. 
And if greater exactnels be required, let 


the periphery of the cone's bale be di- 


vided into 16 equal parts ; then, when; 


ever the equilibrium happens, tie ſtring 


will leave the conic ſurtace againit one of 
thoſe diviſions, and thus ſhew the force 
of the wind to a dram avoirdupoile 
weight. 
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ever it differs, in being moved by the 
impulſe of the wind upon its vanes, or 
ſails, which are to be conſidered as a 
wheel on the axle. See the articles M1LL, 
and Axis. * 
A deſcription of the mechaniſm of this 
uſeful engine, will, no doubt, be acceptable 
to our readers. AH O (pl, CC Cl. fig. 2. 
no 1.) is the upper room; HO Z, the 


under one; AB, the axle- tree, going 


uite through the mill; ST VW, the 


fails, covered with canvas, ſet obliquely 


to the wind, and going about in the or- 


der STVW,; CD, the cog-wheel, of 


about 48 cogs, a, a, a, Sc. which car- 


ry round the lantern EF, of 8 or 9 
roundles c, c, c, Sc. together with its 


axis GN. IK is the upper mill ſtone; 
and LM, the lower one. QR is the 
bridge, ſupporting the axis or ſpindle 
GN : this bridge is ſupported by the 
beams c&, X V, wedged up at c. d, 
and X. ZY is the lifting-tree, which 
ſtands upright; a b, e, are levers, 
whoſe centers of motion are Z and e; 
Igbi is a cord, with a ſtone i, going 
about the pins g and þ, and ſerving as 
a ballance or counterpoiſe. The ſpindle 
t N is fixed to the upper mill-ſtone I K, 
by a piece of iron called the rind, and 
fixed in the under ſide of the ſtone; 


which is the only one that turns about, 


and its whole weight reſts upon a hard 


ſtone, fixed in the bridge QR, at N. 


The trundle EF, and axis Gr, may be 
taken away; for it fixes on the lower 
part at 7, by a {quare ſocket, and the top 
runs in the edge of the beam av. Putting 
down the end /, of the lever fe, raiſes 6, 
which raiſes ZV, which raiſes VX, and this 
raiſes the bridge QR, with the axis NG, 
and the upper ſtone I K ; and thus the 
ſtones are ſet at any diſtance. The lower 
immoveable ſtone is fixed upon ſtrong 
beams, and is broader than the upper one. 


Cardinal WIN Ds, are thoſe which blow 
from the eaſt, welt, north, and ſouth, 
which are called cardinal points. 
Collateral Wi ds, are thoſe which blow 
between the cardinal points. The num— 
ber of thele is infinite, as the number of 
points they blow from are; a few of 
them only are conſidered in practice, and 
theſe have names compounded of the car- 
dinal points between which they blow. 
See the article COMPASS, 
W1IND-GUN, or AIR GUN. See AIR-GUN. 
W1inD-MILL, a kind of mill, the internal 
parts of which are much the ſame with 
thole of a water-mull z from which how- 


The flour is conveyed through the tunnel P 
u, down into a cheſt, P is the hop- 
per, into which is put the corn, which 
runs along the ſpout 7, into the hole 7, 
and ſo falls between the ſtones, where it is 
ground. The axis Gf is ſquare, which 
ſhaking the ſpout r, as it goes round, 
makes the corn run out: rs is a ſtring 
going, about the pin s, and ſerving to 
move the ſpout nearer orfarther from the 
axis, ſo as to make the corn run faſter or 
flower, according to the velocity and force 
of the wind. And when the wind is 
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raps only a half of two oppoſite ſails. 
Towards the end B, of the axle tree is 
placed another cog wheel, trundle, and 
mill-ſtones, with exactly the ſame appa- 
ratus; ſo that the ſame axle tree carries 
two ſtones at once: and when only one 
pair is to grind, the trundle EF, and 
axis Gf is taken out from the other. 


kl is a girt of pliable wood, fixed at 


the end x ; and the other end i, tied to 
the lever & n, moveable about k. And the 
end m being put down, draws the girt 
x yl clole to the cog-wheel ; whereby the 
motion of the mill is ſtopped at pleaſure : 
p is a ladder going into the higher part 
of the mill; and the corn is drawn up by 
means of a rope, rolled about the axis 
AB, when the mill is going. 
In mills built of wood, the whole body of 
the mill turns round to the wind, on a 
tampin, or perpendicular poſt ; but in 
thoſe of ſtone, only the upper part turns 
in this manner. See the mill- houſe re- 
preſented ibid. no 2. where 1 is the 
houſe itſelf, which is turned about to the 
wind by a man, with the help of the lever 
or beam 2: 3, is a roller to hoiſt up 
the ſteps 4. 6 

In thoſe built of ſtone, only the roof E 
(ibid. no 3.) together with axis and ſails 
AB, CD, turn round; in order to 


wich, the roof is built turret-wiſe, the 


turret being encompaſſed with a wooden 
ring, in which is a groove, .at the bottom 
of which a number of braſs-truckles are 
placed at certain diſtances ; and within 
this groove is another ring, upon which 
the whole turret ſtands. To the upper 
or moveable ring are connected beams 
with a rope, by means of which, and a 
windlaſs below, the top of the machine, 
together with the ſails, may be turned 
round, and put in the direction re- 


quired. 
Pofition of, and ſorce of the WIND, upon the 


ſatis. As to the poſition of the fails, we 
muſt conſider, that if they are placed 
direct to the wind, or at right angles to 
the axis of the mill, they will receive the 


Whole force of the wind, which in this caſe 


will. tend to blow them forward, and con- 
ſequently to blow down the mill ; which 
poſition of courſe cannot be admitted. 


If the fails are ſet right to the wind, or 


parallel with the axis of the mill, it is plain 
that in that poſition the wind cannot act 
upon them at all, and therefore they can - 
not be turned round, nor the mill put in 


motion; which poſition of the fails muſt 
licewiſe be rejected. e 
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Since neither the direct nor right poſition 
of the fails will do, an oblique poſition 
muſt, as there can be no other. Now to 
ſhew that an oblique poſition of the fails 
will turn the mill, let AB (ibid. n? 4.) 
be the axis, CD a fail, and its angle of 
obliquity (viz. that which it makes with 
the axis) be ECG; then if GC be the 
force of the wind in the direct poſition of 
the ſail, G E will be the force of the wind 


in its oblique poſition (as being the ſine of 


the angle ol incidence GCE.) But the force 
GE is reſolvable into two others, EF and 
GF; of which the latter, being parallel 


to the axis, avails nothing in turning the 


fail about it; but the other, E F, being 
perpendicular thereto, is wholly ſpent in 
compelling the fail to turn round: which 
was the thing to be ſhewn. 

The force of the wind on the fail will be 
as the ſquare of the ſine of incidence, or as 


G E* ; for the force of each ſingle particle 
of air will be as the ſme GE; and it will 


be allo as the number of particles which 


ſtrike at the ſame time, which number of 
particles is alſo as the fine of incidence 
GE. For let CD repreſent the ſection 
of the ſail in a direct poſition, and CG 
the ſame in an oblique poſition, it is plain 
the number of particles ſtriking it in the 
former caſe, will be to the number ſtrik- 
ing it in the latter, as CD to CF, 


which is equal to GE, the ſine of inci- 


dence ; for all the particles between AD 


and BF, will not come upon the fail in 
the oblique poſition C G. Since then the 


force of the wind on the fail is on two 
accounts as GE, it will be as the ſquare 
of the ſaid line GE. 
It we ſuppole the velocity of the wind to 
vary, the force thereof will be as the 
ſquare of the velocity; for the greater 
the velocity, the greater will he the ſtroke 
of each ſingle particle, and alſo the greater 
will be the number of particles coming 
upon the ſail in the ſame time; the 
force will be therefore as the ſquares of 
the velocity. | 
Again, if the area of the ſail be variable, 
the force of the wind will he directly as 
the area or ſuperficies of the fail; be- 
cauſe the number of particles of the air 
coming upon it, will always be propor- 
tional thereto, and conſequently the force 
with which they ſtrike it. Hence, if A, 
S, and V repreſent the area, fine of in- 
cidence, and velocity of the wind on one 
fail ; and a, , and d, thoſe on an- 
other: the force compelling the former 
to turn round, will be to that compelling 
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the latter, as AN S Xx VI to a 
WW. | 1 ag 
When the area of the ſail and its poſition 
in reſpect of the wind, continue the ſame, 
the force which turns the ſail will be as 
the ſquares of the velocity; and ſince the 
wind ſcarce ever blows with one uniform 
velocity, but varies with almoſt every 
blaſt, the force upon the ſail will be much 

more variable and unequal; and there- 
fore the aclion or working of a wind- 
mill cannot be fo equal, uniform, and 
ſteady as that of a water-mill, - whoſe 
power is always of the ſame tenor, while 
the jet of ter is ſo, | 
If the area of the ſai] and the velocity 
of the wind be ſuppoſed conſtant, the 
force of the wind in the direct poſition 
will be to that in the oblique one as 


— — 


GC* to GE, as we have before 

mewn; and it has been alſo ſhewn that 

that part of the force which turns the 

fail is repreſented by EF, when GE is 

the whole force: but GE: EF (:: GC: 
7 2 

EXGE' to the force 
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Xx 


e 


8 
CE) ::GE 5 : "Ex C i | 
which turns the fail, when the whole 
Force is repreſented by GE*, as is here 
the proper expreſſion of it, 
This expreſſion Q 6 . begins from 


nothing, when the angle of incidence 
begins to be oblique, and increaſes with 
the obliquity of the ſaid angle to a cer- 
tain number of degrees; becauſe that part 


comes leſſer in proportion to that which 
s perpendicular to it: but aſter it has pi 


comes nothing, when the angle of inci- 
dence vaniſhes; as is ealy to underſtand, 
by conſidering that the quantity of wind 
on the ſail does in this caſe continually 
decreaſe. «oo 
There is therefore one certain poſition of 
the fail, in which the force of the wind 
is. greateſt of all upon it, or a maximum; 
and to find it, put radius G Cg a, EC 
= x, and we have GE*=aa—xX, and 
ENG 
PO <2 


_ conſequently the force 
aa - xxx 
ge . e 


Aa 


- therefore its fluxion aaXx — 3XxXX=0 3 


= aa 
hence aa x, and fo x — 
which in logarithms is = 


7 


of the force which is parallel to the axis be - 


ed this limit, it again decreaſes, and be- 


which muſt bea maximum: 
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Dee which 


6 MN. 0 2 F 
is the logarithm ſine of the angle 35 
16' = the angle CGE j and therefore 
the angle ECG is equal to 54 44', 
when the force of the wind is a maximum, 
as required, 
The angle now found, is only that which 
gives the wind the greateſt force to put 
the fail in motion, but not the angle 
which gives the force of the wind a ma- 
ximum upon the fail when in motion. 
What this angle is, Mr. Mac Laurin has 
ſhewn in his book of Fluxions, to which 
We refer the reader. ; 
Mr. Parent has alſo ſhewn, that an el- 
liptic form of the ſails is better than the 
parallelogram, or long ſquare; and that 
the beſt. poſition of the ſail is not that 
which is common, vi. with its longeſt 
ſide or diameter parallel to the axis of the 
fail ; but, on the contrary, it ought to 
be perpendicular to it ; that is, they 
ought to be of ſuch a form, and placed 
in ſuch a manner, as repreſented ibid. 
n 5. and after the four fails B, C, D, 
E, are thus placed-on the axis or arm A, 
they are then to be turned about, and fix - 
ed under the proper! angle of obliquity 
abovementioned. 
There are three things yet wanting to the 
perfection of a wind-mill. 1. Some con- 
trivance in the nature of a fly, to regu- 
late the motion of the train, under the 
irregular and unequal impulſe of the 
wind. 2. Some other contrivance to 
ſupply the hopper, or ſtones, with more 
or leſs corn, in proportion to the greater 
or leſs ſtrength of the wind. 3. A me- 
thod of altering the angle of the ſail's ob- 
liquity, from its maximum of 54 44, at 
the beginning of the motion, to its mi- 
nimum, when in motion. | 
WinD, in the menage. A horſe that car- 
ries. in the wind, is one that tles his 
noſe as high as his ears, and does not 
carry handſomely. The difference be- 
tween OY in the wind, and beating 
upon the hand, is, that the horſe who 
beats upon the hand, ſhakes his head, 
and reſiſts the bridle ; but he who carries 
in the wind, puts up his head without 
ſhaking, and only ſometimes beats upon 
the hand. The oppoſite to carrying in 
the wind, is arming and carrying low. 
 WiNnD-FLOWER, anemone, in botany, a 
genus of the polyandria-polys ynia claſs of 
plants, the corolla whereot conſiſts of 
two or three orders of petals, three 0 
e 


* 
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each order or ſerieg; they are of an oval 


figure, and erecto- patent: there is no 


pericarpium ; the receptacle is globoſe or 


oblong, and attenuated and punctated; 


the ſeeds are numerous, acuminated, and 


have the ſtyles affixed to them. 


WINp-SALL, a name. given by our farri- 


riers to a diſtemperature of horſes. In 


this caſe there are bladders full of a cor- 


rupt jelly, which, when let out, is thick, 
and of the colour of the yolk of an 
egg. They vary in ſize, but are more 
uſually ſmall than large. Their place is 
about the fetloc- joint, and they grow in- 
differently on all four legs, and are often 
fo painful, eſpecially in the ſummer ſea- 


fon, when the weather is hot, and the- 


ground dry and hard, that they make 
the creature frequently ſtumble, or 
even fall down. The general method 
of cure is to open the ſwelling, about 
the length of a bean, and to preſs out 


the jelly: when this is done, they apply 


a mixture of the oil of bays, and the 
white of an egg, covering it with tow. 
Another method 1s, after the jelly 1s all 
ſqueezed out, to wrap round the part a 
wet woolen-cloth, and then applying a 


taylor's hot iron, this is to be rubbed. 


over till the moiſture is carried away; it 
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common ſails is ſo diſpoſed, that the 


greateſt part of the air ruſhing againſt it, 


is directed into the wind- ſail, and con- 


veyed, as through a funnel, into the up- 
per parts of the body of the ſhip. 5 


W1ND-$SHOCK, a name given by our far» 
mers to a diſtemperature to which fruit- 


trees, and ſometimes timber trees, are 
ſubject. Mortimer is of opinion that the 
wind- ſhock is a ſort of bruiſe and ſhiver 
throughout the whole ſubſtance of the 


tree; but that the bark being often not 


affected by it, it is not ſeen on the out- 
ſide, while the inſide is twiſted round, 


and greatly injured. It is by ſome ſup- 


poſed to be occaſioned by high winds ; 
but others attribute it to lightening. 
Thoſe trees are moſt uſually affected by 
it, whoſe boughs grow more out on one 
fide than on the other. 


The beſt way of preventing this in va- 


luable trees, is to take care, in the plan- 
tation, that they are ſheltered well, and 


to cut them frequently in a regular man- 


ner, while young. The winds not only 
twiſt trees in this manner, but they of- 


ten throw them wholly down: in this 


caſe.the common. method is to cut up the 
tree for firing, or other uſes ; but if it be 


a tree that is worth preſerving, and it be 


he 18 then to be daubed all over with pitch, not broken, but only torn up by the roots, 
n- maſtich, and reſin, boiled together, lay- it may be proper to raiſe it again, by the 
u- ing tow in plenty over all. The wind- following method : let a hole be dug 
he galls that are ſituated near the ſinews, deep enough to receive its roots, in the 
the are much the moſt painful of all, and place where they before were: let the 
to ſooneſt make the horſe lame. | ſtraggling roots be cut off, *and ſome of 
ore The general cauſe of wind- galls is ſup- the branches, and part of the head of the 
ter oſed to be extreme work or exerciſein tree; then let it be raiſed 3 and when the 
ne- — weather; but it is to be obſerved, torn- up roots are replaced in the earth, J 
ob- that thoſe horſes which have long joints, in their natural ſituation, let them be 1 
, at will be wind-galled if they work never ſo well covered, and the hole filled up with 
mi- little. The worſt wind- galls are thoſe rammed earth; the tree will, in this ' 
of the hinder legs; all the above-men- caſe, grow as well, and perhaps better, 9 
dar- tioned methods will frequently miſs of ſuc- than before. If nature be left to herſelf, 1 
78 ceſs in theſe, and nothing but fire will and the tree be not very large, the pulling 1 
not cure them. off the roots will raiſe it. | 
be- W1IND-HATCH, in mining, a term uſed to WIND-TACKLE-BLOCKS, in a ſhip, are . 
ting expreſs the place at which the ore is taken the main double blocks, which being þ 
who out of the mines. | ; 


made faſt to the end of a ſmall cable, 
ead, W1ND-SAILS, in a ſhip, are made of the ſerve for hoiſting of goods into the ſhip, 


rries common ſail- cloth, and are uſually be- @c. See the articles BLocx, TACKLE, 

hout tween twenty-five and thirty feet long, Sc. | 

1pon according to the ſize of the ſhip, and are To W1xD, or Wenn @ ſhip, ſignifies to 

g in of the form of a cone ending obtuſely: bring her head about. How winds or | 
W. when they are made uſe of, they are hoiſ- wwends the ſhip ? is a queſtion aſked by x 
v, a ed by ropes to about two thirds or more mariners, concerning a ſhip under fail; 8 
aſs of of their height, with their baſis diſtend- ſignifying as much as, upon what point 

ts of ed circularly by hoops, and their apex of the compaſs does ſhe lie with her 

ee in hanging downwards in the hatch-ways of head? 

each the ſhip ; above each of theſe, one of the 


W1ND- 


) 
” 
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much as ſtiff in the wind. See the article 
TAUGHT. | 

Too much rigging, high maſts, or an 
thing catching or holding wind aloft, is 
faid to hold a ſhip wind-taught ; by which 
they mean, that ſhe ſtoops too much in 
her failing in a tiff gale of wind. A- 


gain, when a ſhip rides in a main ſtreſs 


of wind and weather, they ſtrike down 
her top-maſts, and bring her yards down, 
which otherwiſe would hold too much 
wind, or be too much diftended, or 
_ wind-taught, 

W1ND-WARD, in the ſea- language, de- 
notes any thing towards that point 
from whence the wind blows, in reſpe& 


of a ſhip: thus windward-tide, is the tide 


which runs againſt the wind. See the 
articles Tip, &c. 

Large WixD. In the ſea- language, to fail 
with a large wind, 1s the ſame as with a 
fair wind. 

Side Wix d, at fea, that which blows on 
the ſide of the ſhip. 

WINDAGE of a gun, the difference be- 
tween the diameter of the bore, and the 


diameter of the ball. See the article 
GUN. 


WINDASS, WanDass, or WaNLass, 
an antient term in hunting: thus, to 

drive the windaſs, ſignifies the chaſing a 
deer to a ſtand where one is ready, with a 


bow or gun, to ſhoot. See the article 
HUNTING. 


WINDER-MEB, in ornithology, the grey 


and white larus, with a yellow beak. 
See the article LARUS. 


This bird is of the ſize of our widgeon, 


and at a diſtancg appears to be all over“ 


white ; the head is remarkably large, 
and rounded ; the ears are large, as alſo 
are the eyes, the iris - of which is of 
a. beautiful gold yellow, and the pu- 
pil black as jet; the beak is about an 
inch and a quarter long, conſiderably 
thick, very much arched and hooked, 
and pointed at the extremity ;z the chap 
is entirely yellow, and has a large pro- 
tuberance ; the legs are very ſlender and 


yellow ; the thighs are naked half the 


way up; and the feet are webbed. 
WINDERS 


 'WOOL-WINDERS. 
WINDING STARS. See STAIRS. | 
WINDLASS, or WINDLAcE, a machine 
uſed to raiſe huge weights withal, as guns, 
ſtones, anchors, Sc. See MachiNgE. 
It is very fimple, conſiſting only of an 
axis, or roller, ſupported horizontally 
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vu TAUGHT, a ſea-term, ſignifying as 


of ewoockl, See the article 
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at the two ends; by two pieces of wood 
and a pully : the two pieces of wood 
meet at top, being placed diagonally, fo 
as to prop each other; the axis, or rol- 
ler, goes through the two pieces, and 
turns in them. The pully is K at top 
vhere the pieces join. Laſtly, there are 
two ſtaves or handſpikes go through the 
roller, whereby it is turned; and the rope 
which comes over the pully is wound off 
and on the ſame. | 
WinDLAss, in a ſhip, is an inſtrument in 
ſmall ſhips, placed upon the deck, juſt 
abaft the foremaſt. It is made of a piece 
of timber ſix or eight feet ſquare, in form 
of an axle-tree, whoſe length is placed 
horizontally upon two pieces of wood at 
the ends thereof, and upon which it is 
turned about by the help of handſpikes 
put into holes made for that purpoſe. 
This inſtrument ſerves for weighing an- 
chors, or hoiſting of any weight, in or 
out of the ſhip, and will purchaſe much 
more than any capſtan, and that without 
any danger to thoſe that heave ; for if in 
heaving the windlaſs about, any of the 
handſpikes ſhould happen to break, the 
windla(s'would pall of itſelf. 
WINDOW, 9. 4. wind - door, an aperture 
or open lace in the wall of a houſe, to 
let in the wind and light. See the ar- 
ticle HousE, | 
We have various forms of windows, as, 
arched windows, circular windows, el- 
liptical windows, ſquare and flat win- 
dos, round windows, oval windows, 
gothic windows, regular windows, ruſ- 
tic windows, and ſky- lights. | 
The chief rules in regard to windows, are, 
1. That they be as few in number, and 
as moderate in dimenſions, as may con- 
ſift with other due reſpects; inaſmuch 
as all openings are weakenings. 2. That 
they be placed at a convenient diſtance 
from the angles, or corners of the build- 
ing; becaute that part ought not to be 
enteebled, whoſe office is to ſupport and 
faſten all the reſt- of the building. 3. 
That care be taken that the windows are 
all equal one with another, 'in their rank 
and order; ſo that thoſe on the right 
hand may anſwer to ihoſe on the left, 
and thoſe above be right, over theſe be- 
low; for this ſituation of windows will 
not only be handſome and uniform, 
but alſo the void being upon the void, 
and the full upon the full, it will be a 
great ſtrengthening to the whole fabric. 
As to their dimenſions, careis to be taken 
not to give them more or leſs light than 
is 
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is needful; that is, to make them no 
bigger, nor leſs, than is convenient; 


therefore, regard is to be had to the big - 
neſs of the rooms which are to receive 


the light: it is evident, that a great room 
needs more light, and, conlequently, a 
greater window than a little room, and 


2 contra. The apertures of windows, in 


middle ſized houſes, may be four and a 
half, or five feet, between the jaumbs, 
and in greater buildings fix and a half, 
or ſeven feet, and their height may be 
double their length at the leaſt. But in 
high rooms, or larger buildings, their 
height may be a third, a fourth, or half 


a breadth more than double their length. . 


Theſe are the proportions of the windows 
for the firſt ſtory ; and according to theſe 
mult the upper ſtories be for breadth ; 
but, as for height, they muſt diminiſh : 
the ſecond ſtory may be one-third part 
lower than the firſt, and the third one- 
fourth part lower than the ſecond. See 


the article BUILDING, 
For architrave windows, dormer win- . 


dows, tranſom windows, fee the articles 
ARCHITRAVE, DORMER, Ec. 


For the ſcenography of windows, ſee the 


article SCENOGRAPHY. 


WINDSOR, a borough-town of Berkſhire, 


twenty miles welt of London, molt re- 
markable for the magnificent palace or 
caſtle ſituated there on an eminence, 
which commands the adjacent country for 
many miles, the river Thames running 
at the foot of the hill. The knights of 
the garter are inſtalled in the royal chapel 
here. 


It ſends two members to parliament. 


„ 


WINDY TuMouRs. See TUMOUR, 
WINE, vinum, a briſk, agreeable, Ipiritu- 
ous and cordial liquor, drawn from ve- 


getable bodies and termented. See the ar- 
ticles VEGETABLE and FERMENTA- 
TION. 

The character of a wine, according to 
Boerhaave, is, that the firſt thing it af- 
fords by diſtillation, be a thin, oily, in- 
flammable fluid called a ſpirit. See the 
article SPIRIT. | 

This diſtinguiſhes wines from another 
claſs of fermented vegetable juices, vix. 
vinegar, which inſtead of ſuch ipirit, 
yields, for the firit thing, an acid unin- 
flammable matter. See VINEGAR. 

All forts of vegetables, fruits, ſeeds, 
roots, Sc. afford wine; as grapes, cur- 
rants, mulberries, elder- berries, cherries, 
apples, pulſe, beans, peaſe, turneps, ra- 
diſhes, and even grals itſelf, Hence un- 
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der the claſs of wines, or vinous Jiquorsy 
come not only wines abſolutely ſo-called, 


but alſo ale, cyder, Sc. See VinNous, 
MALT-LIQUOR, ALE, CYDER, Cc. 7 


Winz is, in a more peculiar manner, appro- 


priated to that which is drawn from the 


fruit of the vine, by ſtamping its grapes 


in a vat, or cruſhing and expreſſing the 
juice out of them in a preis, and then 


fermenting, Sc. See the articles VIX E. 


VINEYARD, GRAPE, PRkss, Sc. 

The goodneſs of wine conſiſts in its be- 
ing neat, dry, fine, bright, and briſk, 
without any taſte of the foil, of a clean 
ſteddy colour, having a ſtrength without 
being heady, a body without being ſour, 


and keeping without growing hard or - 


eager. The difference of flayour, taſte, 
colour, and body, in wines, is, perhaps, 
as much owing to the different manner 
and time of preſſing, gathering, ferment- 


ing, Sc. the grape, as to any difference 
of the grape itlelf, In Hungary, whence 


tockay and fome of the richeſt and high- 
eſt flavoured wines come, they are ex- 
tremely curious in theſe reſpects : for 
their prime and moſt delicate wines, the 


grape 1s ſuffered to continue upon the 


vine, till it is half dried 'by the heat of 
the ſun ; and, if the ſun's heat ſhould 
not prove ſufficient, they are dried by the 
gentle heat of a furnace, and then picked 
one by one from the ſtalks ; the juice of 
this grape, when preſſed out, is of a fine 
flavour, and ſweet as ſugar : this, after 
due fermentation, is kept for a year, and 
then racked from the lees, when it proyes 
a generous, oily, rich wine, and is (old 
at a very high rate. 'The Hungarians 
prepare a ſecond ſort of wine, . by col- 
lecting together the better kind of grapes, 
carefully picking the fruit from the ſtalks, 
and then preſſing out the juice: this is 
extremely ſweet, and is made richer by 
infuſing in it, aſter it has fermented for 
ſome days, a ſufficient quantity of half 


dried grapes. This wine is very ſweet, 


oily, of a grateful taſte, and retains theſe 
qualities for a long time. There is a 
third ſort made from the pure juice of 
the ſame kind of grape, without any ad- 
dition. This is a more briſk and lively 
wine, and far leſs ſweet. They likewite 
prepare a fourth ſort, from grapes of dif- 
ferent goodneſs mixed together; this, 
though not ſo generous, is nevertheleſs 
an excellent wine. Theſe hungarian 
wines are remarkable for preſerving their 
ſweetneſs, and for the delicacy ot their 
taſte and ſmell; they, likewile, do not 

; grow 
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. worked nor fermented. 


- xetains its native ſweetneſs. 


' Method of making, ſining, &c. WINE. 


they preſs it. 


WIN 
Perfection for many years 
Wine being a liquor moſtly of foreign 
produce, the divers names, forms, kinds, 


Aiſtinctions, Qc. thereof, are borrowed 


from the countries where it is produced; 
the principal whereof, at this day, is France, 
to wines | 
of what we have to ſay of this noble 
liquor; will more immediately belong. 


Wine in France is diſtingaiſhed from the 


ſeveral degrees and Reps of its prepara- 
tion, into, 1. Mere goutte, mother drop, 
which is the virgin wine, or that which 
runs of -itſelf out at the top of the vat 
wherein the grapes are laid, before the 
vintager enters to tread or ſtamp the 
grapes. 2. Muſt, ſurmuſt, or ſtum, 
which is the wine or liquor in the vat, 


after the grapes have been trod or ſtamp- 


ed. 3. Preſſed wine, being that ſqueez - 
ed with a preſs out of the grapes half 


* bruiſed by the treading. The huſks left 
+ of the grapes are called rope, murk, or 
mark, by throwing water upon which, 
and preſſing them afreſh, they make a 


liquor for ſervants uſe, anſwerable to our 


cyderkin, and called boiſſon, which is of 


ſome uſe in medicine, in the cure of diſ- 


- orders occaſioned by viſcid humours, 4. 


Sweet wine, is that which has not yet 


$5. Bouru, that 
which has been prevented working by 


- caſting in cold water. 6. Worked wine, 
that which has been let work in the vat, 
7. Boiled wine, 


to give it a colour. 
that which has had a boiling before it 
worked, and which by that means ſtill 
8. Strained 


Tigne 
and may be kept in 


of which country, a good part: 


mende 
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preſſed, they tun the muſt and ſtop up 
the veſſel, only leaving the depth of a 


foot or more to give room for it to wark. 


At the end of ten days they fill this fpace 


with ſome other proper wine, that will 


not provoke it to work again. This 
they repeat from time to time, new wine 
ſpending itſelf a little before it comes to 
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The uſual method of fining down wines, 
fo as to render them expeditiouſly 


bright, clear, and fit for ule, is this. 


Take an ounce of iſinglaſs, beat it into 
thin ſhreads with a hammer, and diſſolve 


it, by boiling, in a pint of water; this, 


when cold, becomes a ſtiff jelly. Whiſk 
up ſome of this jelly into a froth with a 
little of the wine intended to be fined, 


then ſtir it well among the reſt in the 
caſk, and bung it down tight; by this 
means the. wine will become bright in 


eight or ten days. This method, how- 


ever, is found to be beſt ſuited to the 


white wines; for the red ones, the wine- 
coopers commonly ule the whites of eggs 
beat up to a froth, and mixed in the - 
ſame manner with their wines. 77 
They fine it down alſo by putting th 
ſhavings of green beech into the veſſel, 
having firſt taken off all the rind, and 
boiled them an hour in water to extract 
their rankneſs, and afterwards dried 
them in the ſun, or in an oven. A 
buſhel of theſe ſerve for a tun of wine; 


and being maſked, they ſerve again and 


again, till almoſt quite contumed. 
For engliſh wine, the method recom- 
by Mortimer, is firſt to gather 


the grapes when very dry, to pick them 


wine, that made by fteeping dry grapeg, from the ſtalks, then to preſs them, and 


in water, and letting it ferment of itſelf. 


Wines are alſo diſtinguiſhed with regard 


to their colour into white wine, red wine, 
claret wine, pale wine, roſe, or black 


wine; and with regard to their country, 
or the foil that produces them, into french 
wines, ſpaniſh wines, rheniſh wines, hun- 
gary wines, greek wines, canary wines, 
Sc. and more particularly into port wine, 
madeira wine, burgundy wine, cham- 
pain wine, falernian wine, tockay wine, 
ichiras wine, Sc. ä 

In 
the ſouthern parts of France, their way 


is with red wines to tread or ſqueeze the 


grapes between the hands, and to let the 

whole ſtand, juice and hutks, till the 

tinfture be to their liking ; after which 

But for white wines, they 

preis the grapes immediately); when 
5 


deep red, inclining to purple. 


let the juice Rand twenty-four hours in a 
vat covered, Afterwards to draw it off 
from the groſs lees, and then put it up 
in a caſk, and to add a pint or quart of 
ſtrong red or white port. to every gallon 
of Jus, and let the whole work, bung- 

ing twp cloſe, and letting it ſtand till 
January; then bottle it in dry weather. 
Bradley chuſes to have the liquor, when 
preſſed, ſtand with the huſks, ſtalks, and 
all in the vat, to ferment for fiſteen days. 

The method of converting white-wine 
into red, ſo much practiſed by the mo- 
dern wine-coopers, Dr. Shaw obſerves, is 
this. Put four ounces of turneſole rags 
into an earthen veſſel, and pour upon 
them a pint of boiling water; cover the 
vellel cloſe, and leave it to cool; ſtrain 
off the liquor, which will be of a fine 
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all the conſtituent parts, and tu 


wine - coopers is to infuſe the rags cold in 
wine for a night or mote, and then wrin 
them out with their hands; but the in - 


- convenieticy of this method is, that it 
| Fives the wine a diſagreeable taſte; or 
. what: is commonly called the taſte of the 
rag; whence the wines, thus coloured; 
. uſually paſs among judges for preſſed 
wines, which have all this taſte from the 
: eanvas rags in which the lees are preſſed. 
The way of extraRing, the tincture, as 


here directed, is not attended with this 


inconvenience ; but it loads the wine with 


water; and if made into a ſyrup, or 


mixed in brandy, it would load the wine 
with things not wanted; ſince the colour 
alone is required. Hence the colouring 


of wines has always its inconveniencies. 


In thoſe countries which do not produce 
the tinging grape 
red juice, wherewith the wines of France 


/which affords a bleod- 


are often ſtained, in defect of this, the 
juice of elder-berries is uſed, and ſome- 


times logwood is uſed at Oporto. © 
The colour afforded by the method here 
* wine the tinge of the 
Bourdeaux- red, not the port; whence 


the foreign coopers are often diſtreſſed for 


want of a proper colouring for red wines 


in bad years. This might, perhaps, be 


ſupplied by an extract made by boiling 
ick -lack in water. The ſkins of ting - 
ing grapes might alſo be wied, and th 


matter of the turneſole procured in a ſolid 
form, not imbibed in rags. 


- k - 7 


Stahl Gurren that it is a common acci- 


dent, and a diſeaſe in wines; to be kept 


too hot ; which is not eaſy to cure when 
it has been of any long continuance; 
otherwiſe it may be cured by introducin 
& ſmall artificial fermentation, that ne 


ranges the parts of the wine, or father 


tecovers their former texture: bit the 


actual expoling of. wine to the fire, or the 


fun, preſently diſpoſes it to turn eager; 


and the making it boiling hat, is ont of 


the quickeſt ways of expediting the pro- 


ceſs of making of vinegar. 


On the other hand, wine kept in a cool 


vault, and well ſecured from the exter- 
nal air, will preſerve its texture > ak in 

ciently 
frong for many years, as appears not 
only from old wines, but 4 — foreign 


fermented liquors, particularly thoſe of 


TR > SAT. oo 
portion of this colours a large quantity 
of wine. This tincture might be either 
mmade in brandy, or mixed with it, or 
elſe made into a ſyrup, with ſugar; for 
keeping. A common way with the 


China, prepared from a decoction of rice; 
which being well eloſed dow in a veſſel, 
and buried deep under ground, will con- 
tinue, for a long ſeries of years, rich, 


generous, and good, as the hiſtories of 
. that country univerſally agree in aſſur- 
ing us. 


The moſt general remedy hĩtherto known 
for all the diſeaſes of wines, is a prudent 
uſe of tartarized ſpirit of wine, which 
not only enriches, but diſpoſes all ordi- 


nary wines to grow fine. 


If either by fraud or accident a larger 


portion of water is mixed with wine than 
is proper for its conſiſtence, and no way 
neceſſary or eſſential, this ſuperfluquis 


water does not only deprave the taſte, 
and ſpoil the excellence of the wine, but 


aͤlſo renders it leſs durable; for humi- 
dity in general, and much more a ſuper- 


fluous aqueous, humidity, is the primary 


and reſtleſs inſtrument of all the changes 


that are brought on by fermentation. It 


may doubtleſs, therefore, be uſeful, and 


ſometimes abſolutely neceſſary, to take 


away this ſuperfluous water from + 6 


other part which ſtrictly and properly 
conſtitutes the wine. This has been 


agreed upon on all hands as a thing pro- 


per; but the manner of doing it has not 


been well agreed on; ſome have pro- 


poſed the effecting it by means of heat 


and evaporation, others by percolation, 


and others by various other methods, all 
found unſucceſsful when brought to the 
trial; but the way propoſed by Dr. Shaw 
from Stahl, is the moſt certain and com - 


modious; this is done by a concentration 
of the wine, not by means of heat, but of 
cold. | e i 

If any kind of wine, but particularly 


ſuch as has never been adulterated, be in 


a ſufficient quantity, as that of 2 gallon 
or more, expoſed to a ſufficient degree 


of cold in froſty weather, or be put into 
any place where ice continues all the 
year, as in our ice- houſes, and there ſuf · 


tered to freeze, the ſuperfluous water that 


was originally contained in the wine, 


_ will be frozen into ice, and will leave the 


proper and truly effential part of ir 


wine unfrozen, unleſs the degree of col 


ſhould be very intenſe, or the wine but 
weak and poor. This is the prey 
on which Stahl founds his whole ſyſtem 


of condenſing wines by cold. When 


the ſroſt is moderate, the [experiment has 
no difficulty, becauſe not abave_a-third 
or a fourth part of the ſuperfluous water 


will be froze in a whole night; but - 
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freeze anew; an 
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the cold be very intenſe, the beſt way is, 


at the end of a few hours, when a tole- 


rable quantity of ice is formed, to pour 


out the remaining fluid liquor, and tet it 
in another veſſel to freeze again by itſelf. 


If the veſſel, that thus by degrees receives 


the ſeveral parcels of the condenſed wine, 


be ſuffered to ſtand in the cold freezing 


- Place where the operation is performed, 
the quantity lying thin in the pouring 


out, or ng one will be' very apt to 


place, ſome of this aqueous part thaws 


again, and ſo weakens the reſt. The 
- condenſed wine, therefore, ſhould be 


emptied in ſome place of a moderate de- 


gree as to cold or heat, where neither 


the ice may diſſolve, nor the vinous ſub- 


ſtance mixed among it be congealed. But 


the beſt expedient of all is to perform the 


operation with a oy quantity of wine, 
ons, where the ut- 
moſt exactneſs, or the danger of a trifling 


or that of ſeveral gal 


waſte, need not be regarded. 
By this method, when properly perform - 
ed, there firſt freezes about one third 


part of the whole liquor; and this is pro- 


ly the more purely aqueous part of it, 
inſomuch that when all the vinous fluid 

is poured off, to be again expoſed to a 
concentration, the ice remaining behind, 


from this firſt freezing, being ſet to thaw 


in a warm place, diſſolves into a pure 
and taſteleſs water. The frozen part, or 


ice, conſiſts only of the watery part of 


- the wine, and may be thrown away, and 
the liquid part retains all the ftrength, 
and is to be preſerved. This will never 
grow ſour, muſty, or mouldy afterwards, 


and may at any time be reduced to wine. 


of the common kind again, by adding to 
zit as much water as will make it up to 
the quantity that it was before. | 
Wines in general may by this method be 
reduced to any degree of vinoſity or per- 
fection. 


The benefit and advantage of this me- 


thod of congelation, if reduced to prac- 
tice in the large way, in the wine coun- 


tries, muſt be evident to every body. 


Concentrated wines, in this manner, 
might be ſent into foreign countries, in- 


ſtead of wine and water, which is what 
As uſually now: ſent, the wines they ex- 


port being loaded, and in danger of be- 
ang ſpoiled by three or four times their 


on quantity of unneceſſary, ſuperfluous, 


and prejudicial water. 


An ealy method of recovering pricked 
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wines, may be learned from the follow- 


f it be ſet in a warm 


ing experiment: take a bottle of red port 
that is pricked, add to it half an ounce 


of tartarized ſpirit of wine, ſhake the 


liquor well together, and ſet it by for a 


few days, and it will be found very re- 


markably altered for the better. 
This experiment depends upon the uſe- 
ful doctrine of acids and atkalies. All 


perfect wines have naturally ſome aci- 


dity, and when this acidity prevails too 
much, the wine is faid to be pricked, 
which. 1s truly a ſtate of the wine tend- 
ing to vinegar : but the introduction of 
a fine alkaline ſalt, ſuch as that of tartar, 
imbibed by ſpirit of wine, has a dire& 
power of taking off the acidity, and the 
ſpirit of wine allo contributes to this, as 
a great preſervative in general of wines. 


If this operation be dexterouſly perform- 
ed, pricked wines may be abſolutely 


recovered by it, and remain ſaleable 


for ſome time: and the ſame method 


may be uſed to malt liquors juſt turned 


ſour. 

The age of wine is properly reckoned by 
leaves ; thus they ſay wine of two, four, 
or ſix leaves, to ſigniſy wine of two, four, 
or fix years old; taking each new leaf 


put forth by the vine, ſince the wine was 


made, for a year. .. 

The net duties to be paid on importa- 

tion'of all wines into the port of London, 

and repaid on exportation, are as follows. 
Wines imported by Britiſh for ſale. Rhe- 
niſh, german, or hungary wines, the 


ton, filled in caſks, pay, on importation, 


351. 28. od. and, on exportation, 


draw back 261. 138. 80d. in bottles, 


on importation, 351. 158. 370d. and 


draw back, on exportation, 271. 58. 
4534. Portugal or madeira wine, the 
ton filled in caſks, pays, on importation, 
28 J. 88. 3.2. d. and, on exportation, 
draws back 2ol. 68. 4;3.d. in bottles, 
on importation, 311. 58. 32d. and, on 
exportation, draws back 221, 15 8. 

728d. French wine, the ton filled in 
caſk, on importation, pays 601. 168. 
43,9. and, on exportation, draws back, 
261. 28. 117d. in bottles, on impor- 
tation, 641. 58. 418d. and, on ex- 
portation, draws back 271. 188. 872.4. 
Levant and all other wines, the ton filled 
in caſks pays, on importation, 291. 45s. 
970 d. and, on exportation, draws 
back 211. 28. 20,8... in bottles, on 
| A+ impor- 
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importation, pays 32l. 38. 9780. and, 


on exportation, draws back, 231. 138. 
108d. Wines imported by Britiſh 


for private uſe. Rheniſh, german, or 


hungary wine, the ton filled in caſks, 


pays, on impoxtation, 361. 310d. and, 


on exportation, draws back 271. 58. 


2024. in bottles, on importation, the 


ton pays 361. 138. 6d. and, on expor- 
tation, draws back 271. 178. 6d, Por- 


- tugal or madeira wine, the ton filled in 


© catks, on importation, pays 291. 6s. 6d. 


and, on exportation, draws. back 201. 


188. 6d. in bottles, on importation, 
32 l. 38. 6d. and, on exportation, draws 
back 231. 7s. 6d. French wine, the 


ton filled in caſks, pays, on importa- 
tion, 611. 88. 6d. and, on exportation, 


Wine is a 


draws back 261. 118. Fd. in bot- 


tles, on importation, 641. 178. 6 d. and, 
on exportation, draws back 281. 6s. 10d. 
Levant and all other wines, the ton filled 
in caſks, pays, on importation, 3ol. 38. 


and, on exportation, draws back 211. 
15 8. in bottles, on importation, 331. 28. 
and, on exportation, draws back 241. 6s. 


And beſides the afore-mentioned duties, 
all wines imported into the port of Lon- 
don, are to pay to the uſe of the orphans 
of the ſaid city, for every ton, 48. 

Wines imported by foreigners are to pay, 
beſides the aforeſaid duties, the under- 
mentioned, which muſt be added reſpec · 
tively to the duties payable by Britiſh. 
Rheniſh, german or hungary wines, the 
ton filled in caſks, on importation, pays 


41. $8. 2 d. and, on exportation, 


draws back 41. 38. 2.42.. in bottles, 
on importation, 41. 108. and, on ex- 
portation, draws back 41. 58. 
wine, the ton in caſks, pays, on impor- 
tation, 41. 48. 7 od. and, on expor- 
tation, draws back 31. 198. 7 fd. in 
bottles, on importation, 41. 108. and, 
on exportation, draws back 41. 58. Le- 
vant and all other wines, filled in caſks, 
the ton pays, on importation, 41. 1s. 


and, on exportation, draws back 3]. 168. 


in bottles, on importation, 41. 10s. and, 
on exportation, draws back 41. 5s. 
And befides thoſe duties, all wines of 
the growth of the Levant, imported into 
any port by foreiguers, are to pay to the 
ule of the town of Southampton, for every 
butt or Pipe, 108. 

ſo a denomination applied in 
medicine and pharmacy to divers mix- 
tures and compoſitiuns vrherein the juice 
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of the grape is a principal ingredient, 


See the article VINUM. 
With regard to the medical uſes of wines, 
it is obſerved, that among the great va- 


riety. of wines in common uſe among us, 
five are employed in the ſhops as men- 


ſtrua for medicinal ſimples ; that is, the 
vinum album hiſpanicum, or mountain 
wine; the vinum album gallicum, or 
french white wine ; the canary wine, or 


lack; the rheniſh wine; and the red port. 


Tune effects of theſe liquors on the human 
body, are to chear the ſpirits, warm the 
habit, promote perſpiration, render the 
veſſels full and turgid, raiſe the pulſe, 


and quicken the circulation. The effects 


of the full bodied wines are much more 


{ 


m 


durable than thoſe of the thinner ; all 


ſweet wines, as canary, abound with a 


glutinous, nutritious ſubſtance, whilſt the 


others are not nutrimental, or only acci- 


dentally fo, by ſtrengthening the organs 
Sweet wines, in 


emp'oyed in digeſtion. 
general, do not pals off freely by urine z 
and they heat the conſtitution more 
than an equal quantity of any other, 
though containing full as much ſpirit: 
red port, and moſt of the red wines, 
have an aſtringent quality, by which they 
ſtrengthen the tone of the ſtomach, and 
thus prove ſerviceable for reſtraining im- 
moderate ſecretions ; thoſe which: are of 


an *. nature, as rheniſh, pals freely by 


the kidneys, and gently looſen the belly. 


It is ſuppoſed that theſe laſt exaſperate 


and occaſion gouty calculous diſorders, 
and that new wines of every kind have 


this effect. 


WI1NE-SPIRIT, a term uſed by our diſtil- 


lers, and which may ſeem to mean the 


| ſame thing with the phraſe of ſpirit of 


wine; but they are taken in very differ- 


ent ſenſes in the trade. 
Spirit of wine is the name given to the 


common malt ſpirit, when reduced to an 
alcohol, or totally inflammable ſtate; 
but the phrase wine-ſpirit is uſed to ex- 
preſs a very clean and fine ſpirit, of the 
ordinary proof ſtrength, and made in 
England from wines of foreign growth, 


The way of producing it is by ſimple 


diſtillation, and it is never rectiſied any 
higher than common bubble proof. The 


ſeveral wines of different natures, yield 


very different proportions of ſpirit; but, 
in general, the ſtrongeſt yield one fourth, 
the weakeſt in ipirits one eighth part of 
proof - ſpirit; that is, they contain from 
19 N 2 a ſix 


a Gxteenth to an eighth part of their quan · 
gity of pure alcohol. | 
Wines that are a little four, ſerve not at 
all the worſe for the purpoſes of the diſ- 
tiller, they rather give a greater vinohty 
to the produce. his vinoſity is a thin 
of great uſe in the wine: ſpirit, whoſe 
incipal uſe is to mix with another that 
Is tartarized, or with a malt-ſpirit, ren- 
dered alkaline by the common method of 
_xeRification. All the wine-ſpirits made 
in England, even thoſe from the ſrench 
wines, appear = featly different from 
the common french brandy z and this has 
ven aur diſtillers 2 notion that there is 

 fome ſecret art practiſed in France, for 
the giving the agreeable flavour to that 
ſpirit; but this is without foundation, 
See the article SPIRIT. © 
WINE-PRESS. See the article PRESS. 


Stooring of WINE. See STOOMING, 
ING, ala, that part of a bird, inſect, &c. 
whereby it is enabled to fly. See the ar- 
ticles FLYING, FEATHER, Cc. 
Willughby obſerves, that all birds what- 
ſoever have wings, or rudiments of wings, 
which anſwer to the tore legs in quadru- 
921 Among land- fowl he obſerves, 
that the oſtrich, caſſowary, and dodo; 
and among water- fowl, the penguin, 
have wings altogether uſeleſs and unfit for 
ight. See the articles ORNITHOLOGY, 
Os rRich, &c. 

Inſects, indeed, have wings, and ſo have 
bats, but of a differept kind from tho 
of birds; the former being membrana- 
Ceous, and the latter cutaneous: birds 
only have wings made up of feathers. 
All birds, towards the extremity of their 
wings, have a certain finger-like appen- 
dix, which is commonly called the ſecun- 

dary or baſtard-wing, It is made up of 
four or five ſmall feathers. Beſides this 
under the wing, or on the inſide of the 
wing, ſome birds, eſpecially water-fowl, 
have a row of feathers growing, called 
interior baſtard wing, which in moſt 
birds is of a white colour. See the articles 
IxSECT, Bar, Sc. b 
Reaumur obſerves, that wings among the 
y- claſs, afford ſeveral ſubordinate dil- 
diactions of the gencra ot thoſe animals, 
Under the antient general claſſes, Seve- 
Fal ſpecies of fies, While they are in a 
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ſtate of reſt, or only walking, ſhew ſevo 
ral regularly diftin& manners of earrying 
their wings. The much greater num- 
ber, however, carry them in a parallel or 
plain poſition. Among thoſe who carry 
them thus, ſome have them in form of a 
ſort of ores, their direction being per- 


pendicular to the length of the body, 


which is not at all covered by them. 
Others 2 their wings in this manner, 
ſo as that they cover à part of the body, 
without at all covering one another. 
The wings of others .croſs one another 
on the body of the creature, and the de- 
grees in which they cover one another, 
give occaſion to ſeveral other fub: diſtinc- 
ions; for ſome of them over hang 


on each fide the body of the animal, 


while others crols one angther, in ſuch. a 
manner as not to cover the bady of the 
fly entirely, but leaye a rim of it viſible 
and uncovered on each ſide of 'them. 


Some of the flies bred of water-worms, 
| Have their wings in this manner. Others 


have their wings thus diſpoſed, but croſ- 
fing one another only in a part of their 
ſurface, and that at their extremities ; 
ſo that though they there cover the body 
of the fly, they leave a portion of the 
interior part of the body naked. See the 


article FLY. 
The beautiful wings of butterflies are 


diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the fly-kind, 


by their not being thin and tranſparent, 
like them, but thicker and opake. This 


opacity in them 1s only owing to the duſt 


which comes off them, and ſticks to the 


ngers in handling them; and it is alſo 
to this duſt that they owe all their beau- * 
tiful variety of colours, The earlier na- 


turaliſts, for this reaſon, diftinguiſhed 


theſe inſects by the appellation of fuch as 
had farinaceons wings. 

The wings of gnats are of a very curi- 
ous ſtructure, and well Worthy: the uſe 
of the microſcope, to ſee them diſtinctly. 
It is well known, that on touching the 
wings of butterflies, a coloured powder 
is left on the fingers, which, though to 
the naked eye it appears a mere ſhapeleſs 
duſt, yet when examined by the micro- 
ſcope, it is found to be very regularly 
figured beautiful bodies, in form of fea- 
thers and ſcales ; theſe are of various 
figures, and all of them very elegant. 


The gencrality of flies have nothing of 


this kind ; but the cloſe examination of 
the wings of the gnatwill ſhew, that they 
are not wholly deſtitute of them: they 
eee 
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deed, upon the gnat than on the butter- 
fly ; but then they are arranged with 
gre t regularity. _ | 

WinGs, in heraldry, are borne ſometimes 
ſingle, ſometimes in pairs; in which caſe 
they are called conjoined. When the points 
are downward, they are faid to be in- 
verted ; when up, elevated. See Vo“. 

W1NG, in botany, the angle formed be- 
tween the ſtem and the leaves or pedi- 
cles of the leaves of a plant. See the 
article LEAF, Sc. 


Wiss, alæ, in military affairs, are the 


two flanks or extremes of an army, rang- 
ed in form of battle; being the right 
and left ſides thereof. See the articles 
ARMY, BarTALIOR, &c. 
WIN s, in fortification, denote the longer 
fnides of horn-works, crown- works, te- 
mailles, and the like out-works; e 
ing the ramparts and parapets, with 
which e bounded 4 9 and 
lett, from their gorge to their front. 
WINGED, in botany, a term applied to 
ſuch ſteins of plants as are furniſhed all 
their length with a ſort of membraneous 
leaves, as the thiſtle, &c. 
Winged leaves, are fuch as confiſt of di- 
vers little leaves, ranged in the ſame di- 
rection, ſo as to appear only as the tame 
leaf, Such are the leaves of agrimony, 
Acacia, aſh, Sc. See LEAF. 


Winged leeds, are ſuch as have down or 
hairs on them, which, by the help of the 


wind, are carried to a diſtance. See the 
article SEED. 

WINNOW, ſignifies to fan or ſeparate 
corn from the chaff by the wind. 


 WINOXBERG, a town of the french Ne- 
therlands, in the province of Flanders, 
ſituated on the river Colme, five miles 


ſouth of Dunkirk. 
WINSCHOTEN, a town of the United 
Provinces, in the province of Gronin- 
gen, ſituated ſixteen miles ſouth ealt of 
Groningen, 5 
WINSEN, a town of Germany, in the 
cirele of Lower Saxony, and dutchy of 
Lunenbwg, ſituated at the confluence of 
the river Elbe and Ilmenau, fifteen miles 
north-weſt of Lunenburg. . 
WINSLOW, a market-tewn of Bucks, 
ſix miles north of Aileſbury. 
WINSTER, a market - town of Darbyfhire, 
ſituated ten miles north of Darby. 
WINTER, one of the four ſeaſons or quar- 
ters of the year. See SEASON, Sc. 
Winter commences on the day when the 
ſun's diſtance from the zenith of the place 
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are much more ſparjogly, beſtowed, in- 


WIN 


is greateſt, and ends on the day when 

its diſtance is at a mean between cha 
greateſt and leaſt. See the articles Sun 
and EARTH. | | 

_ Notwithſtanding the coldneſs of the ſex- 
fon, it is proved by aſtronomers, that 
the ſun is really nearer the earth in win- 
ter than in ſummer; the reaſon of the 
decay of heat, and the truth of this pro- 
polition, fee explained under the articles 
HEAT, LIGHT, EARTH, Sc. | 
Under the equator, the winter as well as 
other ſeaſons, return twice every year; 
bur all other places have only one wintec 
in the year, which in the northern he- 
miſphere begins when the ſun is in the 
tropic of capricorn, and in the ſouthern 
hemifphere when in the tropic of cancer ; 
to that all places in the ſame hemiſphere 
have their winter at the ſame time. See 
the article TROPIC, _ 

WINTER, among printers, that part. of the 
printing- preis ſerving to ſuſtain the car- 
riage. See PRINTING-PRESS, 

WINTER'S BARK, cortex winteranus, in 

botany, a name given to the bark of the 
white or wild cinnamon tree, See the 
article CINNAMON. | 
The winter's bark is a thick and firm 
bark, though we have a different thin 
{ſometimes under its name: it comes to 
us rolled up in the manner of the com- 
mon cinnamon, into a kind of tubes or 
pipes; but they are uſually thicker, and 
always ſhorter than the fine tubes of cin- 
namon, Tt is externally of a greyiſh 
colour, and of a reddiſh brown within; 
it is properly, indeed, a double bark, the 
outer and inner of the ſame tree, not the 
inner bark alone, ſeparated, from the 
other, as the cinnamon and caſſia are. 
The outer rind is of an uneyen ſurface 
and of a looſe texture, very brittle and 
easily powdered, The inner bark, which 
has the principal virtue, is hard, and of 
a duſky reddiſh brown. The outer one 
is often craked and open in ſeveral places, 
the inner one never in any. It is of an 
extremely fragrant and aromatic ſmell, 
and of a ſharp, pungent, and aromatic 
taſte, much hetter than cinnamon in the 
mouth, and leaving a more laſting flavour 
in it. | 
It is to be choſen in pieces not too large, 
with the inner or brown part ſound and 
firm, and of a very ſharp taſte. It is apt 
to be worm-eaten ; but in that caſe jt is 
wholly tobe rejected, as having loft the 
far greater part of its virtue. 9 


The 


The cortex. winteranus was wholly un- 
known to the antients ; the diſcovery of 
it among us is owing to captain Winter, 


© the ftreights of Magellan with Sir Francis 
Drake, found this bark on that coaſt, 
and bringing a large quantity of it with 
dim in his return to England, it became 
- uſed in medicine, and was ever after 
called by his name. It is not, however, 
liar to the place he found it in, but 

is frequent in many parts of America. 


by the engliſh ſailors on board captain 


of ſpice to their foods, and afterwards for 
the ſcurvy. It is alſo good in palſies and 

rheumatiſms; and a decoction of the 
leaves is good by way of fomentation, 
for the parts . Af affected by the 
ſcurvy. The engliſh ſailors made it fa- 
mous for its virtues againſt the poiſon of 
a certain fiſh, eommon about the Ma- 

ellanie ſea, and which they called the 
ſea- lion. They eat the fleſh of this fiſh, 
and fell into many illneſſes by it, among 
which was one attended with a peeling 
off the ſkin of their whole bodies, not 
without exceſſive pain; this they re- 
medied by the cortex winteranus ; but 
by the accounts we have of the effects 
© 


terate ſcuryy, and, therefore, it is no 


WINTER-QUARTERS. See QUARTERS. 
W.NTER-RIG, among huſbandmen, ſigni - 

fies to fallow or till the land in winter, 
See the article FALLOw. 


WINTER TONNESSE, the north cape of 
the county of Norfolk, four miles north 

of Yarmouth, 

WINTSHEIM, a town of Germany, in 

the circle of Franconia, and marquiſate 
of Anſpach, ſituated fifteen miles north 
of Anſpach. | 

WIRE, Wiax, WIER, or WyRE, a 
piece of metal drawn through the hole 

of an iron into a thread of a fineneſs an- 

ſwerable to the hole it paſſed through. 

Wires are frequently drawn ſo fine, as to 


filk, wool, flax, &c. 

The metals moſt commonly drawn into 
wire, are gold, falver, copper, and iron. 
Geld-wire is made of cylindrical ingots 
of ſilver, covered over with a ſkin of gold, 
and thus drawn ſucceſſively through a 
yalt number of holes, each ſmaller and 
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who, in the yooe 1567, going as far as 


The virtues of this bark were diſcovered 
Winter's ſhip ; they firſt uſed it by way 


eating this fiſh, as it is called, 
they were rather ſymptoms of an inve- | 


wonder this bark did them great ſervice. 


WINTER SOLSTICE. See SOLSTICE. 


as gold and fiiver-wire. 


be wrought along with other threads of 


ſmaller ; till at laſt it is brought to a 
fineneſs exceeding that of a hair. That 
admirable ductility which makes one of 


the diſtinguiſhing characters of gold, is 


no where more conſpicuous, than in this 
gilt wire. A. cylinder of forty-eight 
ounces of ſilver, covered with a coat of 


gold, only weighing one ounce, as Dr. 


alley informs us, is uſually drawn into 
a wire, two yards of which weigh no 
more than one grain; whence ninety- 
eight yards of the wire weigh no more 
than forty-nine grains, and one ſingle 
grain of gold covers the ninety-eight 
yards; ſo that the ten · thouſanqth part of a 

rain is above one-eighth of an inch long. 

he ſame author, computing the thickneſs 
of the ſkin of gold, found it to be 44355 
part of an inch. Yet ſo perfectly does 
it cover the ſilver, that even a microſcope 
does not diſcover any appearance of the 
ſilver underneath, M. Rohault likewiſe 
obſerves, that a like cylinder of filver, 
covered with gold, two feet eight inches 


long, and two inches nine lines in cir- 


cumference, is drawn-into a wire 307200 
feet long, i. e. into 115200 times its for- 
mer length. Mr. Boyle relates, that 
eight grains of gold, covering a cylinder 
of ſilver, is commonly drawn into a wire 


13000 feet long, See the articles GOLD 
and DUCTILITY. | 


Silver-wire is the ſame with gold-wire, 


except that the latter is gilt, or covered 
with gold, and the other is not. 

There are alſo counterfeit gold and ſilver- 
wires; the firtt made of a cylinder of 
copper, ſilvered over, and then covered 
with gold; and the tecond of a like cy- 
linder of copper, filvered over, and drawn 
through the iron, after the {ame manner 
Braſs-wire is drawn after the ſame man- 
ner as the former. Ot this there are di- 
vers ſizes, ſuited to the different kinds of 


works. The fineſt is uſed for the ſtrings 


of muſical inſtruments, as ſpinets, harpfi- 
chords, manichords, &c. See the article 
SPINET, &c. „ 

The pin- makers, likewiſe, uſe vaſt quan- 
6 of braſs- wire, to make. their pins 
of. 18 

Iron- wire is drawn of various ſizes, from 
half an inch to one tenth of an inch di- 
ameter. | | 

The firſt iron that runs from the ſtone, 
when melting, being the ſoſteſt and 
tougheſt, is preſerved to make wire of. 
Iron-wire is made from ſmall bars of iron 
called efleom- iron, which are firſt drawn 


out 
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out to a greater length, and to about the 


thickneſs of ones little finger, at a fur- 


nace, with a hammer gently moved by 
water. Theſe thinner pieces are bored 
round, and put into a furnace to aneal 
for twelve hours. A pretty ſtrong fire 
is uſed for this operation. After this 
they are laid under water for three or 
four months, the longer the better; then 


they are delivered to the workmen, called 
rippers, who draw them into wire thro“ 


two or three holes. After this they aneal 
them again for ſix hours, and water them 
a ſecond time for about a week, and they 
are then delivered again to the rippers, 


who draw them into wire of the thick- 


neſs of a large packthread. They are 
then anealed a third time, and then wa- 
tered for a week longer, and delivered 


to the ſmall wire-drawers, called over- 
houſe- men. 


In the mill where this work is performed, 
there are ſeveral barrels hooped with 
iron, which have two hooks on their up- 


per ſides, on each whereof hang two 


nks, which ſtand acroſs, and are faſten- 


ed to the two ends of the tongs, which 


catch hold of the wire, and draw it 
through the hole. The axis on which 
the barrel moves does not run through 
the center, but is placed on one fide, 
which is that on which the hooks are 
placed; and underneath there is faſtened 
to the barrel a ſpoke of wood, which they 
call a ſwingle, which is drawn back a 
good way by the cogs in the axis of the 


wheel, and draws back the barrel, which. 
falls to again by its own weight. The 
| tongs hanging on the hooks of the bar- 


rel, are by the workmen faſtened to the 
end of the wire, and by the force of the 
wheel, the hooks being pulled back, draw 
the wire through the holes. The plate 
in which the holes are, is iron on the 


outſide, and ſteel on the inſide; and the 


wire is anointed with train - oil, to make 
it run the ealter. © 


Wire of Lapland. The inhabitants of 


Lapland have a fort of ſhining ſlender 
ſubſtance in uſe among them on ſeveral 
occaſions, which is much of the thickneſs 
and appearance of our filver-wire, and 15 
theretore called, by thoſe who do not ex- 


amine its ſtructure or ſubſtance, lapland- 


wire. It is made of the finews of the rein- 
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filaments; but when larger, is 


Wr 


ſtrong, and fit for the purpoles of — 
and force. Their wire, as it is called, 


is made of the fineſt of theſe threads, 
covered with tin. The women do this bu- 
ſine(s, and the way they take is to melt a 
piece of tin, and placing at the edge of it 
a horn with a hole through it, they draw 
theſe ſinewy threads, covered with the tin, 


through the hole, which prevents their 


coming out too thick covered. This 


drawing is performed with their teeth; 


and there is a ſmall piece of bone placed 
at the top of the hole, where the wire is 
made flat, ſo that 'we always find it 
2 on all ſides but one, where it is 
at. 

This wire they uſe in embroiderin 
their cloaths as we do gold and ſilver ; 
they often ſell it to ſtrangers, under 
the notion of its having certain magical 
virtues. | 


WIRKSWORTH, a market- town of 


Darbyſhire, ſituated fix miles north 
of Darby. | 


WISBEACH, a market-town of the ifle 


of Ely, in Cambridgeſhire, ſituated 
fifteen miles north of E 


ly: 
WISLEY, a port-town of Sweden, ſitu- 


ated on the weſt coaſt of the iſland of 
Gothland, one hundred and ten miles 
ſouth of Stockholm. 


WISDOM, ſapientia, uſually denotes a 


higher and more refined notion of things 
immediately preſented to the mind, as it 
were, by intuition, without theaſſiſtance 
of ratiocination, See UNDERSTANDING, 


REASON, KNOWLEDGE, @c. 


In this ſenſe wiſdom may be faid to be a 
faculty of the mind, or at leaſt a modifi- 
cation and habit thereof. See FACULTY, 
MoDiFicaTION, HABIT, Sc. 
Sometimes the word is more immediatel 


uſed, in a moral ſenſe, for what we call 


prudence, or diſcretion, which conſiſts in 
the ſoundneſs of the judgment, and a 
conduct anſwerable thereto. 


WISMAR, a town of Germany, in the 


circle of lower Saxony, and dutchy of 


Mecklenburg, fituated.on a bay of the 


Baltic-ſea, twelve miles north of Swe- 
rin. | 


WISSELOCK, a town of Germany, in 


the palatinate of the Rhine, ſituated ſeven 
miles ſouth of Heidelburg. | 


deer, which being carefully ſeparated in WISTON, a market town of Pembroke- 


the eating, are, by the women, aſter 
ſoaking in water, and beating, ſpun into 
a ſort of thread, of admirable fineneſs 
and ſtrength, when wrought to the ſmalleſt 


ſhire, ſituated ten miles north of Pem- 


broke. 


WIT, a faculty of the mind, conſiſting, 


according to Mr. Locke, in the afſemb- 
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with quicknes and variety, in which any 
yeſert | 
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ſuch ideas wherein can be 
found the Taft difference, thereby to 


avoid being miſled by fimilitude and affi- 


nity, to take one thing for another. It 
is the metaphor and allufion, wherein, 


for the moſt part, lies the entertainment 


2 e of wit, which ſtrikes ſo 
vely on the fancy, and is therefore fo 
acceptable to all people, becauſe its beauty 
appears. at firſt fi t, and there is re- 

ired no labour of thought to examine 
what trutk or reaſon there is in it. The 
mind, without looking any farther, reſts 


Fall d the A ona 
W TE L the capital of the paſainate 
01 E 


'of dhe ſame name, in the dutchy of 
Lithuania, in Poland: eaſt long. 30% 


norih lat. 56 4 


WITHAM, a market town of Eſſex, ten 


miles north eaſt of Chelmsford. 


WITHERNAM, in law, a writ that lies 


where a diſtreſs is driven out of the coun- 
ty, and the ſheriff cannot make deliver= 
ance to the party diſtrained; in that caſe 
this writ is directed to the ſheriff, com- 


mandipg. him to; take as many of the 
beaſts, or goods, of the party into his 
Keeping, till he make deliverance of the 


WITH 


ſatisfied with the agreeableneſs of the 


Picture, and the gaiety of the imagina- 


tion ; and it is a kind of affront to go 


about te examine it by the ſevere. rules of 


truth or reaſon. 


. See the article IMac1- 
RATION, Se. | 


* 


Wit is alſo an appellation given to the 


perſon poſſeſſed of this faculty; and here 
the true wit muſt have a quick ſucceſſion 
of pertinent ideas, and the ability of 


arranging and expreſſing them in a lively 


and entertaining manner; he muſt at the 
fame time have a great deal of energy 


and delicacy in bis ſentiments; his ima- 
gination. muſt be ſprightly and agreeable, 

ithout an thing of parade or vanity in 
bis diſcourſe: but it is not, however, eſ- 


ſential to the character of a wit, to de 


ever hunting after the brilliant, ſtudying 
ſprightly turns, and affecting to ſay no- 
thing but what may ſtrike and ſurprize. 


See the article FACULTY, c. | 
WITCHCRAFT, a kind of ſorcery, 


eſpecially in women, in which it is ridi- 
culouſly ſuppoſed that an old woman, by 
entering into a contract with the devil, 
is enabled, in many inſtances, to change 
the courſe of nature; to raiſe winds; 
pore actions that require more than 


EASE Pooh uo nw taint 

ERS of a horſe, the junRure of 
the ſhoulder-bones at the hottom of the 
neck and main, towards the upper part 


' + 


of the ſhoulder. 


WITNESS, in law, a perſon. who gives 


eyidence in any cauſe, and is worn to 
ſpeak, the truth, the, whole. truth, and 
nothing but the truth. © _ 22 

A witneſs ought to be indifferent with 
n to each party; for if he will 
be a gainer or loſer by the ſuit, he is not 
ſworn as a witneſs. See EVIDENCE. - 
Falſe witneſſes, ſuborners of witneſſes; 
Sc. are in England puniſhed: with the 
pillory; in ſeyeral other countries with 
death. See the articles PBRIURY, 
SUBORDINATION, &c. 2 


— 


WITNEY, a market- town af Oxford- 


ſhire, ſeven miles welt of Oxford. Here 
is the greateſt manufacture of blankets in 
England. 64 | 26:4 Je 


WIT TENBURG, a city of Germany, in 


the circle of upper Saxony, fifty miles 
north of Dreiden. . 5 


W1TTENBURG, is alſo a town of Germany, 


in the marquitate of Brandenburg, ſixty 
miles north of the city of Brandenburg. 


WITTLESEY MERE, a lake in the ifle 


of Ely, on the confines of Huntingdon- 
ſhire, ſix miles long and three broad. 


WITTI MUND, a town of Germany, in 


umin ſtrength ; and to afflict thoſe who 


offend them with the ſharpeſt pains, &@c. | E002 85 
WIVELSCOMB, a market: town of So- 


In the times of ignorance and ſuperſtition, 
many ſevere Jaws were made againſt 


Witches, by which great numbers of in- 


nocent perſons, diſtreſſed with poverty 
and age, were brought to a violent death; 
but theſe are now happily repealed. 


WITENA-MoT, or WIiTENA-GEMOT, 


among our {axon anceſtors, was a term 
* n N bo e 


the circle of Weſtphalia, fifteen miles 
north of Embden. 


merſetſhire, fituated twenty-ſeven miles 
ſouth weft of Wells. 


WOA, iſatis, in botany. See ISATIS. 


This is à drug uſed by the dyers to give 
a blue colour. It ariſes from feed ſown 
annually in the [pring, -which puts forth 
leaves rel mbli ig thu ol rib-wort plan- 
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WOB URN, a mar 
\.. ſhire, ten miles ſouth of Bedford. 


'tain; Theſe plants have uſually three, 


four, or five crops of leaves every year, 


16% 1 


olf Brunſwick: eaſt long. 10 32), north  Þ 


WOM 


lat. 5 200. 


of which the firſt is the beſt, and the reſt WOLFERDYKE, an iſland of the united 


in their order. When the leaves are ripe, 
they gather them, and carry them to a 


which they are laid eight or teri days on 
heaps, and are at length made into a 
kind of balls, which are laid in the 
ſhade on hurdles to dry. This done, 
they break or grind them to powder; 
which is then ſpread on a floor and wa- 
tered. Here they let it ſmoak and heat, 
till by torritying it every day it becomes 
quite dry. „ Wh: 
A woad-blue is a very deep blue, almoſt 
black; and is the bate of fo many ſorts 
of colours, that the dyers have a ſcale by 
which they compoſe the ſeveral caſts or 
degrees of woad, from the brighteſt to 
the deepeſt. | W 


WO ERDEN, a town of the United Pro- 
vinces, in the province of Holland, 
' eighteen miles ſouth of Amſterdam. 
WOLAW, the capital of a dutchy of 
the ſame na ne, in Bohemia: ealt long. 


„469 38, north lat. 527 22. 
WOL“, ſignifies a plain down, or open 


champain ground, hilly and void of 
wood. 
WoLD, or WELD, among dyers. See the 
article WELD. | 1 8 
WOLF, lupus, in zoology, the canis, with 
the tail bending inward. See the article 
Canis. 5 755 e 
| The wolf is a very large and a very 


fierce animal, being equal to the biggeſt 


maſtiff in ſize, and having much ot the 
general appearance of that creature: the 
head is large and fleſhy ; the eyes are 
large and prominent, and their iris ha- 
zel: the ears are ſhort, patulous, and 
erect: the teeth are very large, and the 
animal has a way of ſhewing them in a 
frightful manner, by grinning: the neck 
is robuſt and thick: the body is large, 
and the back broad: the legs are very 
robult : the tail is long and bulky : the 
natural colour is black, but there are 
ſome tawny ; and in ſome places they are 
in winter perfectly white. The wolf is 
a very miſchievous creature, deſtroying 
cattle; and in hard winters attacking 
houſes and villages in whole troops. 


Sea. Wour, in ichthyology. See the arti- 


cle Lupus. 


WOLFEMBUTTLE, a city of Germany, 


in the circle of lower Saxony, and dutchy 


eren -6f Bedford- 


Netherlands, in the provinreof Zealand, 


ſituated between the iflands of north 
woad-mill to grind them ſmall ; after 


WOLFESHEAD, or WOLFERH rob, 


Beveland and ſonth Beveland. 


denoted the condition of ſuch perſons as 

re outlawed in the time of the Saxons 3 
who, if they could not he taken alive, 
ſo as to be brought to jultice, might e 
flain, and their heads brought to the 
king; for the head of one of theſ: was 
no more accounted of than a wolt's 

head. See OUTLAWRer. | | 

WOLG A, a large river of Ruſſia, which 

riling in the north of that empire; runs 

louth-ealt till it falls into the Caſpian ſea, 
about fifty miles below Aſtracan, aiter 
its having run a courſe of between two 

and three thou{and miles. N 

TOLGAST, a city and port tow¾yn of 

Germany, in the circle of upper Saxony, 

and dutchy of Pomerania, fubje& to 

Sweden: eaſt; long 14% 5, north lat. 

<<” 23"; | . 

WOLKOW SKA, a city of Poland, in 
the dutchy of Lithuania, and palatinate 
of Novogrodeck : eaſt long. 24, north 

at | 1 8 

WOLLIN, a town and iſland of Pome- 
rania, fituated in the Balticiſea, at the 
mouth of the river Oder, ſubject to the 
king of Pruſſia. | 

WOLODOMIR, the capital of a pro- 
vince of the fame name in Ruſſia ; eaſt 

| long. 40% 5*, north lat. 57 400. 

WOLOGDA, the capital of a province of 
the ſame name in Ruſſia, ſituated ty ie 
river Dwina: eaſt long. 42% 20, north 
lat. 9“. 3 

WOLVERHAMPTON, a market: town 
of Staffordſhire, eleven miles ſouth of 
Stafford. 1 | 

WOLVES TEETH, of an horſe, are over» 
grown grinders, the points of which 
being higher than the reſt, prick his 
tongue and gums in feeding, ſo as to hin- 
der his chewing. They are ſeldom met 
with in any beſides young horſes; but if 
they be not daily worn by chewing, they 
will grow up even to pierce the root of 
the mouth. | 

WOMAN, /zmima, in zoology, the female 
of man, See MAN. St 


Women, from the very frame and con- 
ſtitution of their bodies, are liable to 
ſeveral diſeaſes, which are peculiar to 
that ſex, ariling om a ſuppreſſion or im- 
modera'e flux of the menſes, from preg -' 
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WOMB, uterus. 
WON DER. See the article Mia aCLE. 


_| Woe 


nancy, delivery, their milk, Sc. all 
which may be found under their ſeveral 
articles; as MENnsEs, FLUOR NET, 
ABORTION, MILK, Wee, 2 

For the engliſh laws. in pelation to wo- 
men, ſee the articles CovErRTURE, 


BARON and eme, Mamma, | 


Wirk, Ce. 
See Uranus 


The ſeven wonders of the world, as 
they are popu'urly called, were the egyp- 


tian pyramias; the mauſoleum erected 


by Artemiha ; the temple of Diana, at 
Epheſus; ; the walls and hanging gardens 
of the city of Babylon; the coloſſus, or 
brazen image of the ſun, at Rhodes ; 
the ſtatue of Jupiter Olympius; ; and the 
haros, or watch tower, ot Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. See the articles PYRA- 
MID, MAusOLEUM, Colossus, Pu a- 
Ros, Sc. 


WOOD, lignum, a ſolid ſubſtance, whereof 


the trunks and branches of trees conſiſt. 
See the articles TREE, TRV xk, BRANCH, 
UndER wood, Ce. 

The wood is all that part of a tree in- 
cluded between the bark and the pith. 
See the article Bark. 

r. Giew, in his Anatomy of Plants, 
has diſcovered, by means of the micro- 
ſcope, that what we call wood in a ve- 

etable, notwithſtanding. all its ſolidity, 
1s only an alſemblage of infinite minute 
canals, or hollow fibres, fome of ' which 
riſe from the root upwards, and are dif- 
poſed in form of a circle ; and the others, 
which he calls inſertions, tend horizon - 
tally from the ſurface to the center; ſ- 
that they croſs each other, and are inter- 
woven like the threads of a weaver's- 
web. See the articles VEGETATION, 
SAP, Ec. 

Notwithſtanding this, M. Buffon ob- 

ſerves, that the organization of wood is 
yet unknown in all its parts; and that, 
though the world is greatly indebted to 
the obſervations of Grew, Malpighi, 
and Hales, yet when he entered on the 
ſubject, he found there was much more 


unknown than known; and determined 


to obſerve, frem its firſt ſtate, the 

rowth of trees, and the formation of 
their woody part. For this ingenious 
author's expoſition of the texture, &c. 
of wood, and thence his calculation of 


the force and ſtrength of timber uſed in - 


building, we mult refer the reader to his 
paper upon that ſubject, as publiſhed in 
the Memoirs Acad. _ tor the year 
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1740, and to what has been ſaid under 
the article TtuBkR. 


Mortimer obſerves that all kinds of ed 


are to be preſerved from the worm, and 
from many other occaſions of decay, by 


oily ſubſtances, particularly the eſſential 


oils of vegetables. O of Ipike is excel - 
jent; and oil of juniper, turpentine, or 
any other of this kind, will ſerve the 
purpoſe; theſe will preſerve tables, in- 


ſtruments, Sc. from being eaten to 
pieces by theſe vermin; and linſeed oil 


will ſerve, in many caſes, to the ſame 
purpoſe ; probably nut- oil will do alſo, 
and this is a ſweeter oil, and a better 


varniſh for wood. 


Some of the weft indian trees afford a ſort 
of timber which, if it would anſwer in 
point of ſize, would have great advanta- 
ges over any of the european wood in 
ſhip building tor the merchant ſervice, 
ns worm ever touching this timber. 
The acajou, or tree which produces the 
caſhew-nut, is of this kind; and there is 
a free of Jamaica, known by the name 
of the white-wobd, which has exactly 
the ſame property; and ſo have many 
other of their trees. . 

To ſealon wood expetiitiouſly for ſea- 
ſervice, Mr. Boyle obſerves, that it has 
been uſual to bake it in ovens. 

The art of mouiding wood is mentioned 
bo Mr. Boyle as a deſideratum in the art 
of carving. He ſays, he had been cre- 


'dibly informed of its having been prac- 


tile at the Hague; and ſuſpects that it 
might have been performed by ſome men- 
ſtruum that 1oftens the wood, and ajter- 
wards allows it to harden again, in the 
manner that tortorſe ſhell is moulded : 

or, perhaps, by reducing the wood into 
a powder, and then uniting it into a maſs 
with ſtrong but thin glue. And he 
adds, that, having mixed ſaw- duſt with 


a fine glue made of iſing glass, flightiy 


ſtraining out what was ſuperfluous 
through a piece of linnen, the remainder, 
formed into a ball and dried, became ſo 
hard as to rebound when thrown againſt 
the floor. 
The people who work much in wood, 
and that about mall works, find a very 
ſurpriſing difference in it, according to 
the different ſeaſons at which the tree was 
cut down, and that not regularly the 
ſame in regard to all ſpecies, but different 
in regard to each. The button mo: 1d 
makers find that the wood of the pear- 
tree, cut in ſummer, works tougheſt; 
holly, on the contrary, works tovghelt 
vrhen 


Faſſile Wood. 
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when it has been cut in ſummer, but 


hardeſt when cut about Eaſter; haw-thorn 


works mellow when cut about October, 
and the ſerviee is always tough, it cut 
in ſummer. 

Wood uled for fuel is required of various 
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vohen cut in winter; box is melloweſt 


— 


kinds, in regard to the various works to 


be performed by it. 


Neri every where commends oak for the 


wood to be burnt in the glats. houſes, 
as the propereit wood for making a ſtrong 
and durable fire with a good flame. 


Imperato, on the contrary, commesnds 


aſh on the ſame occaſion; becauſe, as he 
fays, it gives a ſubſtantial, rather than a 
great flame: and Camerarius deſervedly 


commends juniper wood, as affording a 


laſting, ſtrong, and ſweet fire, could 
plenty of it be had. Among the anti- 
ents, Pliny commends light dry wood; 
and Plutarch, the tameriſk in particular, 
for making the glats houſe fies; but 
glafs-making requires ſo great a fire as 
cannot be eaſily made from ſuch wood. 
Nor can aſh be proper, becauſe, though 
it gives a good fire, it ſoon decays. 


Woods are diſtinguiſhed into divers 


kinds, with regard to their nature, pro- 
perties, virtues, and uſes. Of wood, 
conadered according to its qualities, 
whether uſeful, curious, medicinal, Sc. 
the principal is called timber, uſed 
in building houſes, laying floors, roofs, 
ma hines, c. Sec TIMBER. 

Wooas valued on account of their curi- 
oſity are cedar, ebony, box, calambo, 


Sc. which by reaſon of their extraordi- 


nary hardneis, agreeable ſmell, or heau- 
.tiful poliſh, are made into tables, combs, 
beads, &c. See EBONY, @c. 
The medicinal woods are guajacum, 
aloes, ſaſſafras, nephriticum, fantal, ſar- 
laparilla, aſpalathum, Sc. See the ar- 
ticles GUAIACUM, ALOES, SASSAFRAS, 
Sc. 

Woods uſed in dying are the indian- 
wood, brazil wood, campechy wood, 
Sc. See BRAZIL, Ec. 

Foſſile wo: d, or whole 
trees, or parts of them, are very fre- 
quently found buried in the earth, and 
that in different ſtrata; ſometimes in 
ſtone, but more uſually in earth; and 
ſometimes in ſmall pieces looſe among 
gravel. Theſe, according to the time 
they have lain in the earth, or the matter 
they have lain among, and in the way of, 
are found differently altered from their 
original ſtate 3 ſome of them having ſuf- 


woo 
fered very little change, and others be- 
ing ſo highly impregnated with cryſtal- 


line, . (parry,' pyritical, or other extra- 


neous matter, as to appear mere maſſes 
of ſtone, or jumps of the common mat- 
ter of the pyrites, '@c. of the dimenſi- 
ons, and, more or leis, of the internal 
figure of the vegetable bodies into the 


pores of which they have made their 
way. | 


The foſſile-wood, which we find at this 


day, are, according to theſe differences, 


arranged, by Dr. Hill, into three kinds; 
1. the lels altered: 2. the pyritical : 
and, 3. the petrified. 

Ot the trees, or parts of them, leſs al- 
tered from their original ſtate, the greateſt 
ſtore is found in digging ta ſmall depths 
in bogs, and among what is called peat 
or turf-earth, a ſubſtance uſed in many 
parts of the kingdom for fuel. In dig- 
ing among this, uſually very near the 
ſuriace; they find immenſe quantities of 
vegetable matter buried, ayd that of va- 


rious kinds: in ſome places there are 


whole trees. ſcarce altered, except in co- 
lour; the oaksin particular being uſually 
turned to a jetty black; the pines and 


firs, which are alſo very frequent, are 


leis altered, and are as inflammable as 
ever, and often contain, between the 
bark and wood, a black reſin. Large 
parts of trees have allo been not unfre- 
quently met with. unaltered in beds of 
another kind, and at much greater 
depths, as in the ſtrata of clay and loam, 
among gravel, and ſometimes even in ſo- 
lid ſtone... 

Beſide theſe harder parts of trees, there 
are frequently found allo in the peat- 
earth, vaſt quantities of the leaves and 
fruit, and catkins of the hazel, and the 
like trees: theſe are uſually intermixed 
among the ſedge and roots of gratis, and 
are ſcarce at all altered from their uſwal 
texture. The moſt common of theſe are 
hazel nuts; but there are frequently 


found alſo the twigs and leaves of the 


white poplar; and a little deeper uſually 
there lies a cracked and ſhattered wood, 
the crevices of which are full of a bitu- 
minous black matter; and among this 
the ſtones of plumbs, and other ſtone- 
fruits, are ſometimes found, but that 
more rarely. g - PIO 
It is idle to imagine, that theſe have 
been thus buried either at the creation 
or, as manv are fond of believing, at 
the univerial deluge : at the firſt of theſe 
times the ſtrata muſt have been formed 
19 O 2 before 
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before the trees were yet in being ; and 


the peat-wood is ſe ar from being of 
ante hluvian, date, „that much of it is 
welkknown tothabe been growing, within 
- Fhele: three hundtechyeart, in the very 
places where it is n bj, buried 
In his ſtate, that ag little altered from 
. their; orginal condition, it is, that the 
fruits, and larger parts of trees are uſu- 
ally found: what werfind of them more 


ſonietimes ſinaller and ſhorter, branches 
of trees ſometumes - finall fragments 
of branches, and more frequently ſmall 
ſnapeleſs pieces of Wood. The larger 
and longer branches are uſually. found 
bed ded in the ſtrata of ſtone, and are more 
or leſs altered into the nature of the ſtra- 
tum they lie in: the ſhorter and ſinaller 
branches are found in vaſt variety in the 
ſtrata of blue clay, uſed for making tiles 
in the neighbou hood of London; theſe 
are prodigioufly plentiful in all the clay- 
pits of this kind, and uſually carry the 
whole external zefemb/ance of what they 
once were, but nothing of the inner 
ſtructure; their | pores being - wholly 
filled, and undiftinguiſhably cloſed by 
the matter of the common vitriolic py- 
rites, ſo as to appear mere ſimple maſſes 
of that matter. Theſe fall to pieces on 
being long expoſed to a moiſture, and are 
ſo pregnant in vitriol that they are What 
is principally uſed for making the green 


N See VITRIOL and COPPERAS. 


rioully altered by the inſinuation of cry- 
ſtalline and ſtony particles, and make a 
very beautijul figure when cut and po- 
liſhed, as they yſually keep the regular 
grain of the wood, and ſhew exactly 
the ſeveral circles which mark the differ- 
ent years growth. Theſe, according to 
the different matter which hag filled their 
pores, aſſume various colours, and the 
appearance of the various foſſils that have 
impregnated them; ſome are perfectly 
white, and hut modcrately hard; others 
of a browniſh black, or perfectly black, 
and much harder; others of a reddiſh 
black, others yellowiſh, and others 
greyiſh, and ſome of a ferrugineous co- 
Jour. They are of different weights 
alſo and hardneſſes, according to the na- 
ture and quantity of the ſtony parti- 
cles they contain: of theſe {ame pięces 


altered are-fomietimies large and long, 


vitriol or copperas at Depttord, and other 


The irregular. waſſes or fragments of Cord of Wood. 
wood, are. principally of oak, and are Cutting in Woob. See CUTTING. 

moſt uſually found among gravel; tho' Meajure of Wood. See MEASURE. 
ſometimes in other ſtrata. Theſe are vd Painting on Wood, Sc. See the 


hate been found with every pore filled 
with! pure pellucid eryſtal; and others 
in large maſſes, part of which is wholly 
petriſied and ſeems mere ſtone, while 
the reſt ĩs crumbly and is unaltered wood. 
That this alteration is made in wood, 
even at this time, is alſo abundantly 
proved by the inſtances of wood being 
put into the hollows of mines, as props 


and ſupports to the roofs, which is found 


aſter a number of years as truly petrified 


as that which is dug up from the natural 


ſtyata of the carth. In the pieces of pe- 
triſied wood ſound in Germany, there 
are frequently veins of ſpar or of pure 
cryſtal, ſometimes of earthy ſubſtances, 
and often of the matter of the common 
pebbles: theſe fragments of wood ſome- 
times have the appearance of parts of the 
branches of trees in their natural ſtate ; 
but more frequently they reſemble pieces 

of broken boards; theſe are uſually ca- 
pable of a high and elegant poliſh. © 


Many ſubſtances, it is certain, have been 


preſerved in the cabinets of collectors, 
under the title of petrified wood, which 
have very littſe right to that name. But 
where the whole outer figure of the wood, 
the exact lineaments of the bark, or the 
fibroſe and fiſtular texture of the ſtris , 
and the veſtiges of the utriculi and 
tracheæ, or air- veſſels, are yet remain- 


ing, and the ſeveral circles yet viſible, 
which, denoted the ſeveral years growth 
of the tree, none can deny theſe ſub- 


ſtances to be real foſſil wood. 
See CORD of Wood. 


| article 
PA!NTING, &c; : 


W000, lwa, in geography, a multitude 


o! trezs extended over a large continued 
track of land, and propagated without 
culture. The generality of woods only 
conhilt of trees of one kind. 7 5 
The antient Saxons had ſuch a venera- 
tion for woods, that they made them 
ſanctuaries. 1 | 
It is ordained, that none ſhall deftray 
any -wood, by turning it into tillage or 
paſture, Sc. where there are two acres 
or more in quantity, on pain of forfeit- 
ing 498. an acre, by 35 Hen. VIII. 
c. 19. All woods that are felled at four- 
teen years..growth, are to be preſerved 
from deitruQon for eight years; and no 
cattle put into the ground till five years 
aſter the felling thereof, Sc. 13 Eliz. 
c. 25. The burning of woods, or under- 
; wood, 
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. wood; is declared to be felony; alſo 
thoſe perſons that'maliciouſly cut or ſpoil 
timber trees, or any fruit - trees, &c, ſhall 
be ſent to the houſe of correction, there 
to be kept three months, and whipt once 
ee een 


WOODBRIDGE, a market - town of 
Suffolk, ſituated twenty-ſix miles ſouth- 


eaſt of Bury. 
WOOD-COCK, ſcolopax, in ornithology. 
See the article Scolopraxð—4 .; 
Wo09-cock-SKELL, in natural hiſtory, 
the variegated yellowiſh purpura, with 
tubercles, and a long beak; and the 
thorny wood-cock-ſhell is the yellow 
long beaked purpura, with long and 
crooked ſpines. See PURPURA.' 


Woop- cox, is ſaid to be corn given by 


the tenants of ſome manors to the lords 
for the liberty to gather up wood, and 
the feeding of cattle; there. 8 
WooD-COPPICE. See COPPICE. 
Woop and woop, in the ſea-language, is 
vrhen two pieces of timber are ſo let into 
each other, that the wood of the one 
joins cloſe to the other. 


 Woop cELD, or WooDGELDUM, in our 


antient cuſtoms, the-gathering or cutting 
of wood within the foreſt; or it may de- 
note the money paid for the ſame to the 
foreſters. Sometimes it alſo ſeems to ſig- 
niſy an immunity from this payment by 
the king's grant. 


Woop-HaAY, an antient cuſtom at Exeter, 


whereby a log out of every ſeam of wood 
over Ex-bridge'is taken, towards the re- 
paration of that bridge. 

Woo0D-LOUSE, in zoology a name given 
to ſeveral ſpecies of oniſcus. See the 
article ONtscus. 

The common wood-louſe, or millepes, 
is the oniſcus with a blunt forked tail. 
See the article MiLLEPES. 

The black wood-louſe is the oniſcus with 
an obtuſe unidivided tail, growing to an 
inch in length, and being of an oval 
figure 111 the ſea wood louſe is the 
oniſcus, with a ſubulated tail, appendi- 
culated on each ſide. 

Woop More, the antient name of that 
foreſt- court, now called the court of 

attachment. See ATTACHMENT and 
FOREST. 

Woop-PrLEA COURT, a court held twice 
a year in the foreſt of Clun, in Shrop- 
ſhire, for determining all matters relating 
to wood, 5 

Wo0OD-PECKER, Picus, in ornithology, a 

| genus of birds with the beak Rraight, of 


WOO. 
a polyhedral or [/many-fided figure. 2 
with its point formed in the e G2 
wedge; the tongue is rounded and very 
long, it reſembles in form a worm, or 
ſome other ſuch inſett; the toes, in all 
but one ſpecies, ſtand two before and two 
behind, as in the parrot, This genus 
comprehends the great black wood-peck- 
er, with a ſcarlet head, in ſize ſome- 
what larger than that of a fieldfare ; the 
green wood-pecker, with a ſcarlet crown; 
the great ſpotted wood-pecker, with a 
black head, and ſome of the tail-feathers 
_ white ;/ the leſſer ſpotted wood-pecker, 
with three lateral reCtrices, variegated with 
white at top; the middle ſpotted wood- 
pecker, with three lateral rectrices, half 
black; the three toed wood pecker, with 
only three toes; the braflian wood - 
3 or ipecu, with a ſcarlet creſted 
ead 3 and the golden wood-pecker, or 
the yellow picus. There are various 
other ſpecies of wood-peckers, as the 
brown picus, ſpotted with yellow ; the 
black picus, with the wings and tail yel- 
low, &c. 3 
WOODS TOC, a borough- town of Ox- 
fordſhire, ſituated ſeven miles north of 
Oxford. | 
It ſends two members to parliament, 
WOODWARD, an officer of the foreſt, 
whoſe function it is to look after the 
woods, and obſerve any offences either in 
vert or in veniſon, committed within 
his charge, and to preſent the ſame z 
and in caſe any deer are found killed, 
or hurt, to inform the verderer thereof, 
and to preſent them at the next court of 
the foreſt. See FOREST. 
W OOF, among manufacturers, the threads 
which the weavers ſhoot acroſs with an 
inſtrument called the ſhuttle. See the 
articles SHUTTLE, WaRP, WEM, 
WEavinc, CLOTH, Se. 
The woof is of different matter, ac- 
cording to the piece to be wrought. In 
taffety, both woof and warp are ſilk. 
See the article TAFFETY. 
In mohairs, the woof is uſually wool, 
and the warp filk. In ſattins, the war 
is frequently flax, and the woof filk. 
See SERGE, SATTIN, VELVET, Sc. 
WOOL, the covering of ſheep. See the 
article SHEEP. 
Each fleece conſiſts of wool of ſeveral 
qualities and degrees of fineneſs, which 
the dealers therein take care to ſeparate. 
The Engliſh and French uſually ſeparate 
each fleece into three principal ſorts, viz. 
1. Mother- 


F 
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. Mother-wool, which is that of the 
e "od pe. a The oel Gf the 
© tails and legs. 3. That of the breaſt 
and under the belly. The wool moſt 
._ elteemed. is the Engliſh, cluefly that about 
"Leominſter, Cotswold; and the Iſle of 
Wight; the Spaniſh, principally that 
"about: Segovia; and the French, about 


51 Bs 4.38 e 8 
Ws fineneſs and plenty of our wool. is 
ing in a great meaſure to the ſhort 
Na in many of our paſtures and 
downs though the advantage of our 
© eeps:feeding on this graſs all the year, 


e being obliged to be ſhut up un- 


der cover dur ing the vrinter, or to ſecure 
them from wo 


ves at other times, con- 
wibutes not a little to it. 1 
Antiently, the proces! commerce of 
the nation conlifted in wool unmanu- 
factured; which foreigners, eſpecially 
tlie French, Dutch, and Flemiſh, bought 
of us, inſomuch, that the cuſtoms paid 
oon wool exported in the reign of Edward 
III. amounted, at 50s. a pack, to 2 5, oool. 
per annum. An immenſe ſum in thoſe 
days ! But as wool is now accounted a 
flaple commodity, the employment of an 
infinite number of people at home, and 
our moſt beneficial trade abroad, depend- 
ing upon it, very ſevere laws have been 
© made to prevent its being, exported, 
and perſons: that export wool beyond the 
. ſeas, are liable to a, forfeiture of the 
ups or veſſels in which it is found, with 
. eble the value, and the perſons aiding 
and aſſiſting in it ſhall ſuffer three years 


impriſonment. It is allo enacted, that 


no ſheep ſhall be carried on board any 
ip with intent to be exported, upon 
fſoꝛrfeiture of 208. for every ſheep; that 
_ .#he owners knowing thereof, are to for- 


aliens, or natural born ſubjects not in- 
biting this kingdom, ſuch ſhips ſhall 
wholly, forfeited; that the maſters 
| mariners knowing thereof, and aſſiſt 
ing therein, are to forſeit all their goods 
and chattels, and to ſuffer three months 
mprilonment; and that the exporter, 
beſides other penalties, ſhall be rendered 
incapable of ſuing for any debt, Fc. As 
46 the \ importation of wool, Iriſh wool, 
combed or uncom ed, Spaniſh and Poliſh 
wook may be imported duty to free. 
Wool, is alſo uſed for the ſoſt hair grow- 


Nl wild beaſts, the ſkins of 


_ which are diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


. 


urrs. Ses the article FURR. 
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leit their intereſt therein; that if they be 


WOR 


' Theſe kinds of wool, on being imparted, 
pay the following duties: bever-wool, 
cut and combed, 14 8. zd. the pound: 
dhe whole of which is drawn back on 
exportation: but if this wool be combed 
in Ruſſia, and imported from thence in 
britiſn ſhips, it is free. Coney+wool, 
the pound, 1 40. draw back x . 
% er e 
Eſtridge wool, imported in britiſh- built 
ips, free; but if imported in thoſe that 
are foreign built, it pays 6s. $ 43 , 
the 112 pounds: draw back, 6s. 785 d. 
Stanes-wool, the pound 77:5 i d. draw 
4 6 1 N 6 100 
5 . NH 
For the divers. preparations of wool, ſee 
Cabin,  ComMBinc,” SPINNING, 
AVING, FULLING, CLOTH, Ce. 
Cotton-W ooL. See the article COTTON. 
WooL-STAPLE, denotes a city or town 
where wool uted to be (old. See the ar- 
tiele Sr alt, | 
WOOL-WINDERS, are zerſons employed in 
winding up fleeces of wool into bundles 
to be packed and fold by weight. Thoſe 
are {worn to do it truly between the own- 
er and the merchant. | 
Pocket of Wool. See Pocket, | 
(Rr of Wool. See SALPLAR, 
OOLEN MANUFACTORY, includes' the 
_ ſeveral ſorts of commodities into which 
Wool is wrought, as broad cloth, long 
and ſhort kerſeys, bays, ſerges, flannel, 
perpetuanas, — ſtuffs, frize, penni- 
tones, ſtockings, caps, rugs, Sc. See 
the article. CLOTH, Sc. 
WooLsTED. See the article Woss ED. 
WOOLWICH, a imarket town of Kent, 
ſituated on the river Thames, fix miles 
ealt of London. 
WORCESTER, the capital city of Wor- 
ceſterſhire, ſituated on the river Severn, 
110 miles north-weſt of London: weſt 
long. 29 15˙ north lat. 53 5". 
WORCUM, a town of Holland, fituated 
on the river Waal, twenty-three miles 
eaſt of Rotterdam. This is alſo the 
name of a port-town. of the united Ne- 
therlands, ſituated in the province of 
Friezland, on the Zuyder-Sea, twenty 
miles ſouth-weſt of Lewarden. 
WORD, in language, an articulate ſound 
deſigned to repreſent ſome idea. See 
SOUND, VOICE, SIGN, IDta, Sc. 


The port- royaliſts define words to be di- 
ſind articulate. ſounds, agreed on by 
mankind 
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mankind to convey their thoughts and 


ſentiments hy, See LAN ASH. 


Wordzlin writing, is defined to be an 


aſſemblage of ſeveral letters forming one 
or more ſyllables, and expreſſing the 
namè, quality, or manner of a thing. 


ALI TY, Sc. 


Etymology and ſyntax being the two 


See the articles LETTER, SYLLABLE, 


"parts of grammar converſant about 


words, the firſt of theſe explains the na- 


ture and propriety of words, and the 


other treats of the right compoſition of 
words in diſcourſe. See GRAMMAR, 


ETYMOLOGY, Sc. | 
The moſt remarkable thing in the pro- 


nouncing of words, is the accent, or the 
elevation of the voice, on ſome particular 
ſyllable of the word, which elevation is 


neceſſarily followed by a depreſſion of the 


voice. See the article ACCENT. 
Grammarians generally divide words into 
eight claſſes, called parts of ſpeech. See 
SPEECH, and PARTS of Speech. 
Words are again divided into primitives 
and derivatives, ſimple and compound, 
ſynonymous and equivocal. See the ar- 
ticle PRIMITIVE, Fe. FL} 

With regard to their ſyllables, words are 
farther Eivided into monoſyllables and 
polyſyllables. See MoNoOsSYLLABLE and 
POLYSYLLABLE. _.. js 
The grammatical figures of words which 
occaſion changes in the form, &c. there- 


of are proſtheſis, aphæreſis, ſyncope, 


epenthefis, apocope, paragoge, craſis, 
dizerehis, metatheſis, and anitheſis. See 
ProOsSTHEsSrs, Fc. 

The uſe of words, we have obſerved, is to 
ſerve as ſenſible ſigns of our ideas; and 
the ideas they ſtand for in the mind of 
the perſon that ſpeaks, are their proper 
ſignifications. See the articles SIGN, 
SEMELIOTICA, SCIENCE, Sc. 

Simple and 'primitive words. haye no 
natural connection with the things they 
ſigniſy, whence there is no rationale to 
be given of them; it is by mere arbitrary 
inſtitution and agreement of men, that 
they come to ſignify any thing. Certain 
words have no natural propriety or apti- 
tude to expreſs certain thoughts more 
than others; were that the caſe there 


could have been but one language. But 


in derivative, and compound words the 
caſe is ſomewhat d fferent. In the form- 


ing of thele, we ſee regard is had to 


agreement, relation, and analogy ; thus 
moſt words that have the fame ending, 
have one common and general way of 
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_ denoting or ſighifying things; and. thoſe 
- compounded with the ſame prepoſitions, 
have a ſunilafſ manner of expreſſing and 
ſignifying ſimilar ideas, in all the leatned 
languages where they o q t. 
For V the perfect ion 
enough, Mr, Locke obſerves; that ſounds 
caàn be made ſigns of ideas, unleſs theſe 


— 


language, it is 


can be made uſe of ſo as to comprehend 
feveral particular things ; for the multi- 
plication of words would have perplexed 


their uſe,” had every partieular thin 


needed a diftinft name to be ſignifie 

by. To remedy this in convenience, lan- 
guage had a further improvement in the 
ule of general terms, whereby one word 
was made to mark a multitade of pat- 
ticular exiſtences; which advantageous 
uſe of ſounds was obtained by the differ- 


ence of the ideas they were made ſigus 


of, thoſe names betoming general which 


are made to ſtand for general ideas, and 


thoſe remaining particular, where the 
ideas they are uſed for are particular. 
See the articles TERus, GEEERAL, 
ABSTRACT, G. | 

It is obſervable, that the words which 
ſtand for actions and notions, quite re- 
moved from ſenſe, are borrowed from 


ſenſyble ideas; as to imagine, apprehend, 


comprehend, underſtand, adhere, con- 
ceive, inſtil, diſguſt, diſturbance, tran- 
quillity, Sc. which are all taken from 
the operations of things ſenſible, and ap- 
plied to modes of thinking. Spirit, in its 
original ſignification, is no more than 
breath; angel, a meſſenger. By which 
we may gueſs what kind of notions t 

were, and whence derived, which filted 


the minds of the firſt beginners of lan- 
guages; and how nature, even in the 
naming of things unawares, ſuggeſted to 
men the originals of all their knowledge: 


whilſt to give names that might make 
known to others any operations they felt 


in themſelves, or any other ideas that 
came not under their ſenſes, they Were 


forced to borrow words from the ordi- 
nary and known ideas of ſenſation. See 
SENSATION, PERCEPTION, Soe. 

The ends of language, in our diſcharſe 
with others, are chiefly three; firſt, to 


make our thoughts or ideas known one 


to another. This we fail in, 1. When 


we uſe names without clear and diftint 


ideas in our mind. 2.” When we Apply 
received names to ideas, to which the 
common ule of that language dath' not 
apply them. 3. When we apply them 
unſteadily, making them ſtand now for 

one, 
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ene, and anon for another idea. Se- 
condly, to make known our thoughts 
with as much eaſe and quickneſs as 
; ble. This men fail in, when they 

ave complex ideas, without having 
diftin&t names for them, which may 
happen- either through the defect -of a 
language which has. none, or the fault 


them. Thirdly, to convey the know- 
ledge of things. This cannot be done 
| - but wheh our ideas agree to the reality 
3 of things. He that has names without 
| ideas, wants meaning in his words, and 
ſpeaks 8 empty ſounds. He that has 
complex ideas without names for them, 
- wants diſpatch in his expreſſion. He that 
uſes his words looſely and unſteadily, will 
either not be minded or not underſtood. 
Hle that applies names to ideas, different 
FA from the common uſe, wants propriety 
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and ride him at the manege. To work 


a horſe.upon volts, or head and haunches 


in or between two heels, is to paſſage 


him, or make him go ſide · ways upon two 
parallel lines. 3 


WoRK-HOUSE, See Work-Hovss. 
Wokks, opera, in fortification, the ſevera! 


of the man who has not yet learned 


lines, trenches, ditches, &c. made round 
a place or army, or the like, to fortity 
and defend it. See FORTIFICATION, 
LiNE, TRENCH, Sc. | 

For the ſeveral forts of works, as clock- 
work, fire- work, fret-work, horn work, 
ruſtic- work, wax work, Cc. See the 
articles CLOCK-wark, FIRE quork, &c. 


WORE SSOP, a market-town of Notting- 


hamſhire, ſituated twenty miles north of 
Nottingham. | 


WORLD, mundus, the aſſemblage of parts 


in his language, and ſpeaks gibberiſn; 


and he that has ideas of ſubſtances diſ- 
agreeing with the real exiſtence of things, 
fo far, wants the matetials of true 
KNOWLEDGE. ERA 
 Worp, or Watch-WokD, in an army or 
gartilon, is ſome peculiar word or ſen- 
tence, by which the ſoldiers know and 
diſtinguiſh one another in the night, &c. 
and by which ſpies and deſigning per- 
ſons arediſcovered. It is uſed allo to pre- 


knowledge. See the articles IDEA and 


which compoſe. the univerſe. See the ar- 


* 


ticle UNIVERSE. 8 


The duration of the world is a thing 


which has been greatly diſputed. Plato, 
after Ocellus Lucanus, held it to be 


eternal, and to have flowed from God 


as rays. flow from the ſun. Ariſtotle 


was much of the ſame mind; he aſſerts, 


that the world was not generated ſo as 
to begin to he a world, which before 
was none: he lays down a pre-exiſting 


and eternal matter as a principle, and 


vent ſurprizes. The word is given out 


in an army every night to the lieutenant, 
or major - general of the day, who 
gives it to the majors of the brigades, 


thence argues the world eternal, His ar- 
guments amount to this, that it is im- 
poſſible an eternal agent, having an eter- 


nal paſſive ſubject, ſhould continue long 


Ang they to the adjutants ; who give it 


finit to the field-officers, and aftergggrds 


to a ſerjeant of each company, who carry 
it to the ſubalterns. In gariſons it is 


given after the gate is ſhut to the town- 
major, who gives it to the adjutants, and 
they to the ſerjeants. See RouNDs. 
WoRD, in heraldry, Sc. See Morro. 
WorDs, in law, which may be taken 
in a common ſenſe, ſhould not receive a 
ſtrained or unuſual conſtruction; and 
_ ſuch as are ambiguous, are to be con- 
ſtrued ſo as to make them ſtand with law 
and equity, neither may they be wreſted 
to do wrong : nevertheleſs the different 
placing of the lame words, may caule 
. them, to have a different meaning; alſo 


o 


. waere words are either ſenſeleſs or need- 


+ leſs, in a deed, they ſhall do no hurt, if 

the ſame is good and perfect without 
thoſe words. 

WORK, in the manege. To work a horſe, 

is to exerciſe him at pace, trot, or gallop, 
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without action. His opinion was ge- 
nerally followed, as ſeeming to be the 
fitteſt to end the diſpute among ſo many 
ſects about the firſt cauſe. See the articles 
MATTER, CAUSE, and PERIPATETIC 
Philoſophy. 

Epicurus, however, though he makes 
matter eternal, yet ſhews the world to 
be but a new thing formed out of a 
fortuitous concourſe of atoms. See the 
articles ATOMICAL and EPICUREAX, 
Some of the modern philoſophers refute 
the imaginary eternity of the world by 
this argument, that if it be ab eterno, 
there muſt have been a generation of 
individuals in a continual ſucceſſion from 
all eternity, ſince no cauſe can be aſſign- 
ed why they ſhould not be generated, 
VIZ. one from another. Therefore to 
conſider the origin of things, and the 
leries of cauſes, we muſt go back is 
infinitum, i. e. there mult have been an in- 
finite number of menand other individuals 
already generated, which ſubverts the 


very notion of number. And if the cauſe 
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an infinite ſeries be finite? Dr. Halley 
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gendered in the body, particularly. in the . 


which now generates has been produced 
by an infinite ſeries of cauſes, how ſhall 


| ſuggelts a new method of finding the 
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age of the world from the degree ot the 
ſalzneſs of the ocean. See SEA. 
ſtem of the WORLD, See SYSTEM. 
ORMS, in the linnzan ſyſtem of nature, 
'a clals of inſects of the order of the 


apteria, and of the claſs of the anarthra. 
See APTERIA and ANARTHRA. 


The diſtinguiſhing character of this 


claſs s, that they have the mulcles of 


of their body affixed to a ſolid baſis. 


The ſeveral ſpecies of worms are very 
numerous; as to the chætia, or the hair 


worm, called alſo the guinea-worm ; the 
alcaris, the lumbricus, or earth-worm ; 


and ſea worm; the tznia or tape worm; 


the ſicyania or gourd-worm; the iulus 
or gally- worm, Cc. See CHETIA, &c, 


Worms, in huſbandry, are very preju- 


dicial to corn-fields, eating up ihe roots 


of the young corn, and deſtroying great 


Generation of WORMS. 


quantities of the crop. Sea-lalt is the 
beſt of all things for deſtroying them. 
Sea-water 1s proper to ſprinkle on the 
land, where it can be had ; where the 
falt - ſprings are, their water will do; 
and where neither are at hand, a little 
common or bay-ſajt does as well. Soot 
will deſtroy them in ſome lands, but is 
not to be depended upon, for it does not 
always ſucceed. Some ſarmers ſtrew on 
their lands a mixture of chalk and lime; 
and others truſt wholly to their winter- 
fallowing to do it, it this is done in a 
wet ſeaſon, when they come up to the 
ſurface of the ground, and ſome nails 
with ſharp heads be driven into the 
bottom of the plough. If they are 
troubleſome in gardens, the refule brine 
of ſalted meat will ſerve the purpoſe, or 
fome walnut leaves Reeped in a ciſtern 
of water tor a fortnight or three weeks, 
will give it ſuch a bitterneſs that it will 
be a certain poiſon to them. A decoction 
of wood-aſhes, Iprinkled on the ground, 
will anſwer the lame purpoſe ; and any 

articular plant may be fecured both 
Fo worms and ſnuls by ſtrewing a 
mixture of lime and aſhes about its roots. 
It is a general caution among the farm- 
ers to ſow their corn as ſhallow as they 
can, where the field is very ſubject to 
worms. | 
See the article 
GENERATION. 


Worms, in medicine, a diſeaſe arifing 


irom ſome of thele reptiles being in- 


ſtomachs. 


ſtomach and inteſtines. 
When children begin to uſe crude ali- 


ments, ſummer fruits, fleſh, cheeſe, and 
other things of the like kind, they are. 


frequently troubled with the worms, oc- 
caſioned by the eggs of inſets, which 
either float in the air, or ire on the 
earth, and which being caſually ſwallow- 
ed, are not digeſtible by their tender 


they reſide, are nouriſhed,” breed, and 
increaſe in bulk. Hence they ate not ſo 


common in adults, except in the dull and 


ſluggiſh, and in the leuco phlegmatic. 

There are three ſpecies of worms, moſt 
frequent in the human body; the lum- 
brici, the aſcarides, and the tænia. The 


lumbrici are found in the ilion, and are 


thus called, becauſe they are generally 
broad and long, and roll themſelves up 
ina ſtrange manner. The aſcarides have 
their ſeat chiefly in the groſs inteſtines, 
and are more plentiful in the rectum; 
they are round and ſmall, and are thrown 
out in large quantities. The broad worm 
called tænia, is like a ſwathe, commonly 


two ells long, but ſometimes much longer, 
and divided through the whole length 


with croſs joints or knots. This is {aid 


to be always ſingle ; and lies variouſly 


convoluted, being ſometimes as long as 
all the guts, and ſometimes even valtly 
exceeding that length.. Heiſter obſerves, 
that there are other kinds of inſects, or 
worms, generated in an human body, 
which phyſicians have not placed in any 
particular claſs, but have looked upon 
them as uncommon productions. 


Worms by their irritation, create nau- 


ſeas, vomitings, lovieneiles, faintings 
a ſlender, deficient, intermitting pulle ; 
itching of the noſe, and epileptic fits. 
By the contumption of the chyle, they 


produce hunger, paleneſs, weakneſs, and 


coſtiveneſs; whence ariſes a tumour of 
the abdomen, eructations, and rumbling 
of the inteltines, 

A. child may be known to have the 
worms from his age, cold temperament, 


paleneſs of the countenance, livid eye- 


lids, hollow eyes, itching of the nole, 
voracity, ftartings, and grinding the 
teeth in ſleep; and more eſpecially by a 
ſingular ſtinking breath; but when they 
are voided by the mouth, or anus, there 
remains no manner of doubt. 
The cure is to be performed chiefly by 
deſtroying their neſts, which is to be at- 
19 P 285 tempt. d 


ichs. For thele, the inteſtinal or 
gaſtric pituit, afford a neſt in which 
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tempted by alkalious ſalts z gums which 


purge phlegm, mercurials, antimonials, 
and bitter aromatics. 
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WOT - 
the belly, to deſtroy worms in the in- 


teſtines, and the latter is a famous fe- 
brifuge and ſtomachic, | 


Guinea Wokus, dracunculi, See the ar- WORONETS,. or VERONESE, a city of 


ticle DRACUNCULI. | 
Worm, in gunnery, a ſcrew of iron, to 
be fixed on the end of a rammer, to pull 
out the wad of a fire lock, carabine, or 


* 


Ruſſia, in the province of Belgorod, ſitu- 


ated on the river Veronefe, near its con- 


fluence with the Don: eaſt long. 40“, 
north lat. 52“. | 


iſto, being the ſame with the wad- WORSHIP of Cod, the offering up of 


ook, only the one is more proper for 
ſmall arms, and the other for cannon. 
WoRkm, in chemiſtry, is a long, winding, 
pewter pipe, placed in a tub of water, 
to cool and condenſe the vapours in the 
diſtillation of ſpirits, 
Worm, a cable, or haaoſer, in the ſea- 
language, is to ſtrengthen it by wind- 
ing a ſmall line, or rope, all along be- 
tween the ſtrands. ME . 
WORMS, in geography, an imperial city 
of Germany, in the palatinate of the 
Rhine: eaſt long. 89 5', north lat. 49% 3%. 
WORM- SEED, ſemen ſantonicum, is the 
ſeed of a ſpecies of worm wood, which 
E in the Levant, from whence we 
ave the ſeed, which is there produced 
in great plenty, without the trouble of 
, ſowing 3 this plant growing wild in the 
fields. See WokRmwooD. 
The ſeed of this plant is light and chaffy, 
envenopled with a vaſt many thin mem- 
branes, that have the ſame virtue with 
the ſeed itſelf, and are uſed with it under 
its name. It is a ſmall and light ſeed, 
of a pale yellowiſh brown colour, with 
ſome admixture of greeniſh in it, of an 
oblong form, ſomewhat larger at the 
baſe, and tapering to a point at the ſum- 
mit, It is of a friable texture, eaſily 
beat to powder, It has not much ſmell, 


but is of a bitter taſte, Worm ſeed is toꝰ 


be choſen large, freſh and clean, not 
duſty or decayed, or hanging together 
in cluſters, which is a ſign of inſects 
being, or having been among it. 
Its great virtue is that of deſtroying 
worms in children ; but as it is too bitter 
to be ealily ſwallowed by them either in 
powder or decoction; it 1s therefore beſt 
taken by way of coinfit covered over with 
ſugar. 

Wormſeed, on being imported, pays a 


uttered in an audible manner. 


adoration, prayer, praiſe, thankſgiving 


and conſeſſion to God, as our creator, 


beneſactor, law-giver and judge. | 
Internal piety, or the worſhip of the 
mind, is that which flows from the heart 
in devout aſpirations addrefſed to the 
deity without the uſe of verbal expreſſions 


Exter- 
nal worſhip is founded on the ſame 


principles as the internal, and is either 


private or public. A worſhip that is 
purely intellectual, is too ſpiritual and 


abſtracted for the bulk of mankind. The 


operations of their minds, eſpecially ſuch 
as are employed on the moſt ſublime ob- 
jets, mult be aſſiſted by their outward 
organs, otherwiſe they will be ſoon diſſi- 
pated by ſenſible impreſſions, or grow 
tireſome if too long continued : for ideas 
are ſuch fleeting things, that they muſt 
be fixed; and fo ſubtie, that they muſt 


be expreſſed and delineated, as it were, by 


ſenſible marks and images, otherwiſe we 
cannot long attend to them. Hence ariſes 
the neceſſity of external worſhip, which 


by ſtated acts of devotion, fixes our at- 
tention, 


compoſes and enlivens our 
thoughts, impreſſes us more deeply with 
a ſenile of the awful preſence in which 


we are, and tends to heighten our devout 


affections. This holds true in the ca'e of 
public worſhip ; for as God is the parent 
and head of the ſocial ſyſtem, and has 
formed us for a ſocial tate ; as there are 
pore bleſſings, and crimes in which we 

ve all, in ſome degree, a ſhare; and 
public wants and dangers, to which all 
are expoſed ; it is therefore evident, that 


'folemn offices of public worſhip are duties 


of indiſpenſible moral obligation, among 
the beſt cements of ſociety, the firmeſt 
prop of government, and the faireſt 


-ornament of both. 


duty of 74d. the pound, and draws WORSTED, a kind of wool'en thread, 


back, 6 32. d. 55 

WORMWOOD, eb/athium, in botany. 
See the article ABSINTHIUM. 

Wormwood, beſides the virtues attribu- 


or the like. 


which, in the ſpinning, is twilted harder 
than ordinary. It is chiefly uted either 
wove or knit in o ſtockings, caps, gloves, 


o 


ted to it under its generical name, is WorsTED, a market-town of Norfolk? 


prepared into an oil, and fixed falt, the 


tozmer of which is uſed externally to WOT TON, a mal ket- town of Glouceſter- 


* 


ſituated {even miles north of Nu wich. 


fi re; 
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ſhire, . fituated: ſeventeen miles ſouth of 


. Glouceſter. IT 


WO I TEN-BASSET a borough- town of 


Wiltſhire, twenty five miles north of 


Saliſbury 3 which ſends two members to 


parliament. 


WOULDING, a ſea term for the winding | 


of ropes, round a maſt or yard of a 
ſhip, that his been ſtrengthened by a 
piece of timber nailed to- it. 


WOUND, wwulzus, in medicine and ſur— 


84055 is frequently defined to be a violent 
ution ot the continuity of the ſoft 


external parts of the body made by ſome 
inſtrument. Others take a greater lati- 


tude in defining it, and call every ex- 
ternal hurt of the body, by what cauſe 


ſoever produced, a wound. On the other 


hand, ſome are of opinion, that unleſs 
the injured parts of the hody are divided 
by ſome ſharp inttrument, as by a ſword 
or knife, it is by no means to be called a 
wound; but notwithſtanding, it is certain 
that thoſe wounds which are produced by 
blunt inſtruments may properly enough 
be called wounds, whence Heitter di- 
ſtinguiſhes two different kinds of wounds, 
the one made by acute, the other by blunt 
inſtruments. h {8 

Wounds are generally inflited upon the 


ſofter parts of the human hotly, ſuch as 


the ſkin, fat, muſcular fleſh, ligaments, 


blood: veſſels, and nerves, and parts that. 


are compoſed of theſe; as the viſcera and 
inteſtines ; yet the more ſolid parts of the 
body are by no means to be here exclud- 
ed, as the bones, whence the parts that 
are ſubject to thoſe injuries will afford 
two diſtinctions of wounds; one, wounds 


of the ſoft parts, the other, wounds of 
n the bones. ö ; 


As cauſes of wounds, all inſtruments of 
what kind ſoever, whether blunt or 
ſharp, may properly be reckoned, pro- 


| vided they are of ſuch a nature, that 


upon the violent external applicition of 
them, they are capable of producing a 
ſolution of continuity in the parts of the 
body upen which they are inflicted; for a 
ſolution of the external parts from an 
internal cauſe, 1s not called a wound, 
but rather an abſceſs, or ulcer ; fo when 
the harder parts of the body, to wit, the 
bones, are broken by a fall, or a vio- 
lent blow received from a blunt inſtra- 
ment, it is termed a fracture. See the 
articles ABSCEss, ULCER, FRACTURE, 
and CONTUSION. | | 

The effects which are produced by 
wounds, beſides the diviſion of the ſolter 


WOU 


parts, are generally profuſions of bloody 


though they are ſometimes attended with 


much greater miſchiefs than theſe, for it 
can ſcarcely happen, but that the divided 
parts muſt, in ſome meaſure; if not 


totally, loſe their natural functions, ac- 


cording to the different uſes for which 
the part is intended, and according to 
the different degrees of injury that it 


receives. The greater number of uſes a 


part is intended for by nature, the worſe 


will be the conſequences of a wound 


upon that part; this principle is ſo ex- 
tenſive, that it is the conſtant guide in 
forming a prognoſtic, whether the wound 
will prove mortal or not. He therefore, 
who is belt ſkilled in anatomy, that is, 
beſt i ſtructed in the ſituation of the 
parts, and their uſes, will be enabled to 
form the moſt accurate judgment of the 
conſequence that will neceſſarily attend 
a wound upon any particular part. 

What has been ſaid of the different ſitu - 
ations and cauſes of wounds, ſufficiently 
demonſtrates, that there are many dif- 


ferent kinds of wounds, ſome brought 


on by a puncture, ſome by a ſtab, and 


ſome again by a blow ; ſome are curable, 
others incurable z; ſome are made with 


ſhaypinſtruments, others with blunt ones; 
with regard to their figure, ſome form a 
right line, others are curved, tranſverſe, 
or oblique; with reſpeCt to their ſituation, 


ſome are placed in the head, others in the 
neck, thorax, or abdomen; and of theſe 


ſome are internal, others external; va- 
riety of different wounds ariſe from the 
great diverſity of condition that wounds 
are left in, for in ſome wounds, the in- 
flicting inſtrument, or part of it, remains; 
for inſtance, a leaden bullet, a piece of 
glaſs, or of a granade; the points of 
ſwords or arrows : but in ſome wounds, 
nothing of this kind is left : ſometimes 
fractures of the bones accompany wounds, 
which is generally the caſe in gun-ſhot 
wounds: ſome wounds are alfo attended 
with poiſon, as thoſe which are made 
with poiſoned arrows ; under this head 
may be ranked the bites of animals, but 
more particularly of mad or venomous 
animals. Some are of opinion, that 
wounds which are made with copper, 
or ſilver inſtruments, ſhould be reckoned 
in this claſs, the poifon of which, if 
there is any, is owing to the vitriol that 
is mixed with theſe metals. Sec the ar- 
ticles PONCTURE, STAB, ELow, NECK, 
THORAX, ABDOMEN, GUN-SHOT- 
2y34ds, POISON, Sc. | 
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the following appearances are uſually re- 
markable ; at firſt ſight the wound ap- 

ears as a red line drawn upon the part: 

at upon being dilated, the blood in- 
ſtantly guſhes out in greater or ſmaller 
quantities, according to the ſize and 
number of the blood veſſels that are in- 
jure. The hemorrhage, after a ſhort 
continuance, ſtops of its own accord, 
and-the blood concreting in the-wound, 
forms a cruſt ; the lips of the wound 


now begin to Jook red, and {wel}, and 


are attended with ſome degree of pain 
and inflammation; if it is a large wound, 
a fever, that is to ſay, an univerſal heat 


and quickneis of pulſe, almoſt always 


enſue upon the third or fourth day; 
ſooner or later, a whitiſh glutinous hu- 


mour, not unlike white oil, appears, and 


this is known by the name of pus, or 
matter; upon the appearance of matter, 
the redneis, tumour, pain, inflammation, 


and ſever, diſappear entirely, or at leaſt 
are abated ; and thele are the figns of a 
wound inclining to heal; for under the 


matter new fleſh iprings up from the 
wounded veſſels, which having by de- 


grees filled the wound, dries. upon its 


upper part, and ſo1ms a cicatrix. See 
the articles VEIN, ARTERY, NERVE, 
TENDON, HAMORRHAGE, Pos, Tu- 
MOUR, INFLAMMATION, and CICa- 
TRIX. ; 
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In flight wounds, where no conſiderable 
artery, nerve, or tendon. is concerned, 


- 
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rationally conjectured that the lungs, or 


the diaphragm are wounded; fo in 


wounds of the abdomen, when chyle 


is voided, it is a plain indication that the 


ſtomach, ſmall guts, or laReals, are 
wounded : when excrement: paſs by the 
wound, the great guts are wounded, 
In the ſame manner, bilious blood ſhews 
the liver or gall bladder to be divided: 
it urine paſſes by the wound, the uri- 
nary bladder, or elſe the ureters, are 
wounded ; and bloody urine denotes a 
blow on the kidneys, or a wound of the 
bladder; but when there are large pro- 
fuſions of blood this way, it is a ſign 
that ſome of the larger blood-veſſels are 
wounded : vomiting of blood, - declares 
the ſtomach to be the injured organ: 
violent pains, attended with convulſive 
twitches, ſhew that a nerve is wounded, 
or elſe that ſome foreign ſubſtance is left 
in the wound. Whenever the ſenſes are 
diſordered after a wound received on the 


head, a concuſſion of the brain is much 


to be feared. . Difficulty of breathing, 
pains in the breaſt, and hiccoughing, 
are {ſymptoms of a wound in the dia- 
phragm. It is of bad conſequence for a 
wound, to be attended with a large tu- 
mour ; but it 1s of the Jaſt conſequence 


if it is attended with no degree of tu- 


mour at all ; the firſt is an indication of 
great inflammation, the Jaſt of morti- 


fication; ſome degree of tumour is al- 


In dangerous wounds, that is, where 


any confiderable blood veſſel is wounded 
or divided, there generally enſues fo 
violent a hzmorrhage, that the wounded 

erſon is in an inſtant ſenſible of gret 
foi of ſpirits, and weaknels, and faints 
away; and when the larger arteries are 
wounded, whether they are internal or 
external, he dies upon the ſpot ; although 
ſomewhat leſs danger is apprehended 


from wounds that are inflicted upon the. 


veſſels which are ſituated upon the ex- 
ternal parts of the body (ſome few ex- 
cepied) becauſe they will admit of the 
ligature, and other means of reſtraining 
the violence of the hemorrhage. 

There is nothing will give a truer light 


into the nature and con{equence of a 


deep wound, than a due conſideration of 


what natural actions of the body are im- 


peded thereby. For inſtance, in wounds 
of the brealt, when the patient draws 
his breath with ſhortneſs and dithculty, 
and is at the ſame time atten:led with 
an ha mopty ſis and hiccoughs, it may be 


ways therefore belt in wounds, 

In order to inquire what wounds admit 
of a cure, and what are incurable, 
Heiſter divid:s wounds into three ſorts. 
1. Some wounds are abſolutely of them- 

ſelves mortal. 2. Others are in their 
own nature mortal, if not relieved by 
timely aſſiſtance. And, z. Others be- 
come mortal by accident or imprudent 
treatment, though they were otherwiſe 
cureable. >< Wh 
1. We. properly ſtyle thoſe wounds 
mortal which are not to be reme- 
died by all the art and induftry of 
man. Thus, wounds are of this kind 


which are attended with fo violent an 


hæmorrhage, as to produce inſtant death: 


of this fort are reckoned wounds that 


penetrate the cavities of the heart, and 
all thoſe wounds of the viſcera. where 
the large blood- veſſels are opened; ſuch 
are large wounds of the lungs, liver, 


_ ſpleen, kidneys, ſtomach, inteitines, me- 


lenteny, pancreas, uterus z of the aorta, 
of the iliac, coeliac, renal, melenteric, 
and carotid arteries; Eſpecially if they 

ale 
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ſubelavian alſo, or vertebral; of the vena 
cava, the iliac vein, the internal jugular, 
vertebral, renal, meienteric; of the vena 

rta, and of the larger veins that lie 
deep in the body, becauſe their fituation 
will not admit of proper applications to 
reſtrain the flux of blood. Heiſter there- 
fore reckons, very juſtly, theſe among 


the wounds that are abſolutely incurable, 


ſince they are not remediable either by 


- aftringents, ligature, or fire. 


Thoſe wounds alſo are not leſs mortal 
than the former, which obſtruct, or en- 


tirely cut off the paſſage of the animal 
e. to the heart; ſuch are wounds of 
t 


e cerebellum, of the medulla oblongata, 
and ſome violent ſtrokes of the brain 
itſelf. There is reaſon to apprehend 
very great danger, when the mall veins 
or arteries, which are contained in the 
cranium, are injured ; for the blood 
flowing from them into the internal 
ſinuſes of the brain, either produces too 
great a preſſure upon thoſe” very tender 
parts of the brain, and ſo obſtrufts the 
courſe of the blood and ſpirits ; or elſe, 
being corrupted, it putrifies the brain 
itſelf, if it cannot be evacuated by the 
aſſiſtance of the trepan; which is the caſe 
when this accident happens at the lower 
part of the cranium, or in the ſinuſes of 
the brain; nor is there leſs danger 
where the nerves, which tend to the 
heart, are wounded, or entirely divided ; 


for, after this, it is impoſſible for the 


heart to continue its motion. See the ar- 
ticles TREPAN, HEART, Sc. 

To this clais are to be referred alſo all 
wounds which entirely deprive the animal 
of the faculty of breathing : there is 


therefore great danger where the aſpera 


arteria is intirely divided; for where it is 
only divided in part, it may be healed 
again by the aſſiſtance of an expert ſur- 
geon : to this place allo belong violent 
ſhocks of the bronchia, mediaſtinum, and 
diaphragm, eſpecially the tendinous part 
of it. See ASPERA ARTERIA, Ec. 

Thoſe wounds alſo which interrupt the 
courſe of the chyle to the heart, are no 
le incurable than the former; ſuch are 
wounds of the ſtomach, inteſtines, re- 
ceptacle of the chyle, thoracic duct, and 
larger lacteals; to which may be allo 
added wounds of the ceſophagus, if they 


are large; though death is not ſo ſudden 


an attendant on theſe wounds; but, for 
want of nouriſhment, the perſons afflicted 
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are wounded near their origin; of the 
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by them are weakened by degrees, and 


at length die conſumptive. 
ticles STOMACH, INTESTINE, c. 

In this account thoſe wounds alto are not 
to be omitted, which are inflided upon 


membranous parts, that are ſituated in 


the abdomen, and contain ſome ſecreted 
fluid, as on the bladder, either of the 
bile or urine, the ſtomach, inteltines, re- 
cepticle of the chyle, and lacteal veſſels. 
The fluids contained in theſe parts, when 
once they are let looſe into the cavity of 
the abdomen, cannot be properly diſ- 
charged, and therefore eaſily corrode the 
internal parts of the body; and the 
membranes that contained them are ge- 
nerally ſo fine, that they will not admit 
of agglutinatian, eſpecially ſince no me- 
dicine from without can be applied. A 
few indeed have recovered after flight 
wounds in theſe parts; but ſince the 
number of theſe inſtanc+s is but tew, and 
the cure in them has been accidental, and 


Not performed by the ſurgeon's art, theſe 


may very juſtly be added to the liſt of 
mortal wounds. See ABDOMEN, Sc. 

2. Many wounds there are which though 
the experienced ſurgeon could remedy, 
yet prove fatal, if neglected, or left to 
nature : of this number are tho'e which 
produce inſtant death, unlels relieved by 
preſent aſſiſtance ; ſuch are wounds of 


-the larger external blood-veſſels, which 


might be remedied by ligature, by the 


application of aſtringent medicines, or 
the aQual 


cautery. Of this kind are 
wounds of the brachial, or crural artery, 
unleſs they are too near the trunk of the 
body,; wounds in the large aiteries of 
the cubit, or tibia ; of the branches of 
the external carotid, or temporal artery 


to theſe alſo may be added wounds of 


the jugular and other veins, ſituated up- 
on the external parts of the body; but 
in theſe caſes no help can be given, unleſs 


the ſurgeon be brought before there has 


been a vaſt profuſion of blood. See the 


article CRURAL ARTERY, c. 


3. Wounds are properly laid to become 
mortal by accident, where the patient's 
death, from them, is occaſioned either 
by the ill conduct of the patient himſelf, 
or by the neglect or ignorance of his 
ſurgeon ; the wound itielt being of the 
number of thoſe deemed curable by the 
judicious practiſer. Under this head are 


to be reckoned, 1. Thoſe wounds which 


the ſurgeon has neglected to cleanſe ſuf- 
ficiently, though: he had it in his power 
to 


See the ar- 
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to do it; as when ſome foreign body, 
which might eaſily have been extracted, 
is left in the wound, and produces in- 
flammations, hzmorrhages, convulſions, 
and finally death itſelf ; ſo in wounds of 
the thorax and abdomen, it the ſurgeon 
does not uſe his utmoſt diligence to eva- 
cuate the grumous blood, it will cor- 
rupt there, and by drawing the neigh- 
bouring parts into conſent, will expoſe the 
patient to death: great care muſt alſo 
be taken that the lips of the wound do 
not cloſe till the blood that is collected 
in the cavity of the body be all evacuated 
if poſſible, which will be eaſily perceiv- 
ed by the difficulty of breathing, and 
other bad ſymptoms going off ; but if 
any of the larger internal veſſels are 
wounded, then all attempts to diſcharge 
the blood are vain, for the violence of 
the hzmorrhage takes off the patient. 
2. Wounds are alſo to be accounted 
mortal by accident, which are treated or 
ſearched in too rough a manner by the ſur- 

on; for if wounds are handled rough- 
55 which are full of nervous parts, or of 
large blood veſſels, there is great danger 
of bringing on hemorrhages, convulſi- 
ſions, inflammations, gangrenes, and 
finally death itſelf. The caſe is alſo the 
ſame, 3. in external wounds, which are 
| CGight of them'lves, but under which 
the patient is Joſt by the inflammation, 
© which is increaſed and brought on by 
the ſurgeon's injudicious treatment ; or, 
4. when any one is taken off by the 
violence of the hemorrhage from a 
wound of the hand or foot; for in this 
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ped the blood by the application of 
proper remedies, or by Jigature ; or, 
5. when the patient is guilty of any in- 
temperance in eating or. drinking, or of 
any exceſs of paſſion, of expoling him- 


exerciſe, For by thele means, wounds, 
more eſpecially thoſe of the head, by 
being liable to freſh hæmorrhages, and 
other dangerous accidents, frequently 
become mortal, notwithſtanding they 
naturally would not prove fo, and 
though the ſurgeon uſes his utmoſt care 
and (kill, 6. Among theſe allo are 
to he accounted thoie wounds of the 
head, here the patient is loſt by the 
vaſt quantity of b ood, which is extra- 
valated in the cavity of the cranium, and 
conkned there; but where he might have 


been relieved if the trepan had been ap- 
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cale, the ſurgeon might eaſi'y have ſtop, 


ſeit to the cold air, or of uſing violent 


WOU 
plied in time; for though wounds of this 
kind generally prove incurable, yet, as 
there is at leaſt a poſſibility of ſaving a 
perſon in theſe circumſtances, by the uſe 
of the trepan, this may properly be 
reckoned among the doubtful caſes, and 
not deemed ablolutely mortal. 7. And 
laſtly, a bad habit 80 body prevents the 
cure of wounds, which would admit of an 
eaſy cure in healthy ſubjects; ſo we often 
ſee the ſlighteſt puncture in the hand or 
foot of an hydropical, conſumptive, or 
ſcorbutic perſon, + ſhall, produce a gan- 
grene, and prove mortal ; though the 
{urgeon ſpares no care nor application to 
prevent it. See GANGRENE, EXTRA- 
VASATION, DROPSY, SCURVY, Se. 
Cure of WouNnDs, Since- a wound is a 
ſolution of the continuity of-the parts of 
the body, the reunion of thole parts 
ſeems to be the principal intention; but 
ſince wounds are of very different kinds, 
ſome ſlight, and others of great con- 
ſequence, in proportion to this difference, 
ſo will the manner of proſecuting this 
intention differ, | 3 i 
The cure of flight wounds is generally 
performed with great eaſe, by applyin 
a ſmall portion of lint to the part, wel 
ſaturated with ſpirit of wine, oil of eggs, 
turpentine, baſilicon, the balſam of 
Arczus, of Peru, &c. ſecuring the dreſ- 
ſings with a plaſter, and renewing them 
once in a day or two: by this means, 
the lips of the wound will preſently 
agglutinate. 
Wounds which are attended with ſome 
danger, are to be treated as follows: 
in che firſt place, the wound is to be 
cleanſed from all extravaſated blood, 
ſordes, &c. in the next place, if a bullet, 
the point of a ſword, any part of the 
clothing, a piece of glaſs, or any other 
foreign body, ſhall remain in the wound, 
it is to be removed with the fingers, or 
with proper inſtruments, as has been al- 
ready explained under the articles Ex- 
TRACTION, and GUN-SHOT WOUNDS. 
The hemorrhage is to be ſtopped at the 
firſt drefling ; the divided parts are to be 
brought as near each other as poſſible, and 
their ſituation is to be ſo maintained, 
that the cicatrix which is left may ap- 
pear even, See HAEMORRHAGE, BAN- 
DAGE, and-CICATRIX. | 
Among the number of the moſt ſimple 
wounds are reckoned thoſe which are made 
by puncture, or ſtabbing upon the ex- 
ternal parts, and not penetrating * 
the 
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the method of treating which has been 
iven under the article PUNCTURE. 
The method of treating a cut, or ſuch a 
wound as is made by a cutting inſtru- 
ment, where no part of the fleſh is taken 


off, and the accident happens to the ex- - 
ternal parts of the body, and does not 


penetrate deep, after the wound 1s clean- 
ſed; it ſhould be drefſed with the ſame 
vulnerary balſam, and the lips of the 
wound ſhould be cloſed, and kept in 
that fituation. This is done after differ- 


ent methods, according to the difference 
of the wound. 1. It is to be done by 


placing the wounded part in a proper 

oſture, that is, as ſoon as the wound is 
dreſſed, the part ſhould be placed in ſuch 
a ſituation, that the divided parts may be 


moſt likely to keep in conſtant contact. 2. 


By a proper bandage, tying up the parts 
ſo that the lips may meet, and thereby 
eaſily unite. 3. By a proper luture, 
which differs according to the difference 
of the wound, but m y be generally di- 
vide into the dry and bloody ſuture; the 
dry, or as ome call it, the ba.tard future, 


is the application of ſticking plaſters, 


to keep the ips of the wound united; the 
bloody, or true ſuture, is performing the 
ſame thing with a needle and thread ; 


the nature and method of each of which 


has been already treated of under the 
article SUTURE. 


If the wound heals by the aſſiſtance of 


the ſuture, the threads or ligatures are to 
be cut neir the knots z the lower lip of 
the wound is to be ſuipended with one 
hand, while the threads are gently drawn 
out by the other; the punctures that are 
leſt will eaſſiy heal by the application of 
a vulnerary water, called by the french 
Peau d' arquebuſade, or by injetting aqua 
calcis, or ipirit of wine, and laying on 
compreſſes, dipped in the ſame liquors ; 
but larger wounds are to be dreſſed with 
the baitam of arceus, or ballam of ca- 
pivi, Sc. and the lips kept firm together, 
with ſome ſticking plaiter, till a firm 
cicatrix is formed, | | 


Where there is a loſs of ſubſtance, the 


wonnd will not unite either by the help 
of plaſter, or ſuture, til] it is filled up 
with new fleſh. For this purpoſe, you 
will find lint dipped in oil, or ſpread 
with ſome vulnerary ballam, or oint- 
ment, and applied to the bottom of the 
wound, very lerviceable, covering it with 
a plaſter, comprels and proper bandages, 


and this dretling is to be repeated daily. 
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As hot or cold air is very hurtful te 
wounds, ſo it muſt by all means be kept 


from them, for which reaſon the ſurgeon 


ſhould be careful not to remove the old 
dreſſings till the freſh ones are got ready, 
and to be as expeditious as poſſible in 
applying them. Alter this, when a 
white, even, thick matter appears in the 
wound, it ſhould be dreſſed as you ſee 
occaſion, every day, or every other day; 
the ſuperfluous matter ſhould be wiped 


away with a very light hand; and it is 


better to leave ſome behind, than to treat 
the wound roughly ; theſe rules being 
obſerved, the fleſh will ſpring up pre- 
ſently, and the wound unite; and in order 
to perfect the cure of the wound, an 
even cicatrix ſhould, if poſſible, be pro- 
cured, for the method of obtaining which, 
ſee the article Pus, &c. 

When any uncleanneſs or foulneſs is per- 
ceived in a wound, that is, if the fleſh 
is putrid, fungous, black or livid, it 
mult be well cleanſed before any attempt 
is made to heal it, for which purpoſe 
apply a digeſtive ointment, made with 
turpentine, yolk of eggs, and honey of 
roſes; and where this is not ſtrong enough, 
ſubſtitute the egyptian ointment, or ſpirit 


of wine diluted; or if you require more 


ſtrength, uſe red precipitate mercury. 
Applications of this kind are to be con- 
tinued till the wound is intirely clean; 
after which, recourſe is to be had to the 
methods already preſcribed. If the new 
fleſh ſhould be luxuriant, and riſe up fo 


as to prevent the formation of an even 


cicatrix, it muſt be taken down with 
green vitriol, or a powder compoſed of 
burnt alum, and red precipitate mer- 
cury; at the ſame time making a proper 
preſſure, with the plaſters, compreſſes, 
and bandages, till the parts are even. 
See the article FUNGUS, | 

The patient ſhould obſerve a ſtrict re- 
gimen with regard to his diet and man- 
ner of Jife, as nothing forwards the cure 
ſo much as a good habit of body, which 
may be procured by obſerving a ſtrict 
regularity with regard to diet, air, keep- 
ing the paſſions under, and indulging 
neither too much ſleep, nor ſuffering too 
great watchfulnels'; and it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the greater tendency there 
is in a patient to a diſeaſed ſtate of body, 
ſo much the ſtricter courſe of life 8 
he to obſerve. See the articles Dir, 
REGIMEN, A1R, SLEEP, WATCHFUL= 
NESS, PASS1ONsS and DIs Bas. 


VO 
The bowels ſhould by all means be kept 
open, eſpecially in thoſe who have re- 
received a wound in the head; however, 


it is to he ober ved, that ſtropg cathartic 
medieines dre to be avoided; but it is 


not only fe but adviſeable to eat and 
drink thoſehings that may at the fame 


k * 


time nobfih and keep the body open. 


To this end'the patient may drink plen- 


wk 
KI 


” 


Eifully of tes or coffee, may eat ſtewed 


prunes, roaſted ap les': but hard meats 


of all kinds are forbid : where the pa- 
tient is fo bound up, that a diet of this 


kind has nb effect, it will be neceſſary to 
bave recourle to medicines, but then 
thoſe muſt be of the mildeſt kind; here 
a gentle clyſter may be given, a ſup- 


** 


poſitory may be uſed, or an ounce or two 


of manna, or ſome purging ſalts in warm 
broth may be preſcribed: whenever the 
violence of the wound, or the ill habit 
of the patient require the uſe of internal 


remedies, vulnerary drinks will be found 
to be of the greateſt conſequence, in 
compoſing which, the conſtitution of the 


patient, and the nature of the complaint 


mould be diligently conſulted; for if the 


patient is of a phlegmatic habit of body, 


cold, pale, or naturally ſubject to tumours, 


then the vulnerary decoction ſhould be 


compoſed of herbs that attenuate and 


divide the blood. See ATTENUANTS. 


If the patient has a thin ſharp blood, 
then decoctions of viſcous and glutinovs 
plants will be proper; but it he is 
vexed with great pain or wakefulneſs, 


then ſome opiates muſt be adminiſtred. 


If he ſhould be troubled with an acidity, 


abſorbents are proper; and when a When 
Y 


neſs of pulſe, and an extraordinary heat 
are perceived, they are ſure ſigns of a 
ſymptomatical fever. See AGGLUTI- 


 *NANTS, OPIATES, ABSORBENTS, and 


FEVER... 
For the diſorders accompanying wounds, 
commonly called the ſymptoms of wounds, 


as hzmorrhages, pains, ſpaims, convul- 
ions, Sc. 


See HEMORRUAGE, c. 
For wounds in the neck, and wounds in 
the eyes. See Neck and Eye. 
'For wounds in the abdomen, inteſtines, 
Se. ſee ABDOMEN, GasTRORAPHY, 
INTESTINES, Sc. =p | 
For wounds of the thorax, ſee the article 
THORAKX.' n 


For wounds of the head, ſee the articles 
'+SEULL, Fissukk, CONTRA-FISSURE, 


"EXTRAVASATION,CONTUSION, FRAC- 
TURE; "I REPAN, Sc, © 


— * 
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For gun ſhot wounds, Cc. ſee the article 


_ GUN-$HOT wounds, &c. 


For the treatment of ſuch wounds as the 


patient undergoes in the ſeverer opera- 


tions of ſurgery, ſuch as lithotomy, tre- 
panning, amputation of a limb, or large 
tumour, extirpation of the breaſt, the 


cæſarean ſection, Sc. See LiTHOTOMY, 


TREPAN NIN, c. f Fi, 

The moſt terrible 
wounds thele creatures are ſubject to, are 
thoſe got in the field of battle. The far- 
riers that attend camps, have a coarſe 
way of curing theſe ; but it is a very ex- 
peditious and effeQual one. If the bullet 
be within reach, they take it out with 
a pair of forceps; but if it lie too de 
to be come at, they leave it behind, and 


dreſs up the wound. in the ſame manner 


as if it were not there. They firſt drop 
in ſome varniſh from the end of a fea- 
ther, and when the bottom is thus wetted 
with it, they dip a pledget of tow in the 


ſame varniſh, which they put into the 
wound, and then cover the whole with 


the following charge : take a quarter of 
a pound of powder of bole armenic, half a 
pound of linſeed-oil, and three eggs, 
ſhells and all; add to theſe four ounces 
of bean-flour, a quart of vinegar, and 
five ounces of turpentine ; this 1s all to 


be mixed over the fire, and the wound 


covered with it. This application 1s to 
be continued four or five days; then the 
tent put into the wound is to be dipped 
in a mixture of turpentine and hogs-lard; 
by this means a laudable matter will be 
diſcharged, inſtead of the thin ſharp 
water that was at firſt, Then the cure 
is to be compleated by dreſſing it with an 
ointment, made of turpentine, firit well 
waſhed, and then diſſolved in yolks of 


eggs, and alittle ſaffron added to it. 


J his is the practice in deep wounds that 


do not go through the part; but in caſes 
where the bullet has gone quite through, 
they take a few weaver's linnen-thrumbs, 


made very knotty ; theſe they make vp 
into a kind of link, and dipping it in var- 


niſh, they draw it though the wound, 
leaving the ends hanging out at each 
fide; by means of thele they move the 
link 'or ſkain three or tour times a day, 


always wetting the new part that js to be 
drawn into the wound with freſh varniſh. 
They put on a charge of the bole arme- 


nic, Sc. as before deſeribed, on each fide 
of the wounded part, and continue this 
ns long as che wound diſcharges thin 


watery 
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watery matter, or the ſides continue 


| felled. After this they dreſs it with 


the ointment of turpentine, yolks of eggs, 
and ſaffron, till it is perfectiy cured. - 
'The gther methods are the dreſſing the 


wound with an ointment made of wax, 


turpentine, and lard, and covering it with 
Jinnen-tags wetted with cream ; or the 


_ drefling, with a mixture of yolks of egg, 


honey, and faffron, and cavering it up 
with cream and baum-leaves beaten, to- 
gether. . 

When the wound is ſo dangerous as to 
require the aſſiſtance of internal medi- 


cines, they give the following pills: take 


aſſa foetida, bay · herries, and native cin- 
nabar, of each a pound; beat up the 
whole into a maſs with brandy, and roll 
it into pills of fourteen drams weight 
each. Theſe are to be laid in a ſhady 
place to dry, after which they will keep 
ever ſo long without any damage. The 
harſe is to take two of theſe every other 
day, or, if neceſſary, every day, till he 


has taken eight or ten of them; and he 


is to ſtand bridled two hours before and 
aſter the taking of them. 

When the wound ſeems at a ſtand, not 
appearing foul, and yet not gathering 
new fleſh, there muſt be recourſe had to 
the following powder, whoſe effe& in 
bringing new fleſh is wonderful : take 
dragon's blood.and bele-armenic, of each 
two ounces ; maſtic, olibanum, and ſar- 
cocolla, of each three drams; aloes, 
round birth-wort, and common iris-root, 
of each one dram and a half; make the 
whole. into a fine powder. This is ſome- 


times uſed dry, ſprinkling it on the 
wound; but ſometimes it is mixed with 


turpentine, ſometimes with juice of 
wormwood, and ſometimes with lroney 
of roles, aud either way does very well. 
When the wound grows foul, and re- 
quires a detergent to cleanſe it, the com- 
mon liquor for this purpole Is a phagede- 


nic water, which they make of lime- 


water and ſublimate, in this manner: 
take two pounds and a half of newly 
made and unſlacked lime, put it into a 
pewter · veſſel, and pour on it five quarts 
of boiling water : when the bubbling 1s 
over, let it ſtand to reſt two or three 
days, ſtirring it often with a ſtick, then 
our it clear off, after a due time, for the 
ime to ſettle; and filtre it through ſome 
whited. brown paper, made for the lining 
To a 
quart of the clear lime water thus pre- 
pared, add eight ounces of ſpirit of 


WRACK, or WRECK, 
WREATH, in heraldry, a roll of fine 


wine, and one ounce of ſpirĩt of vitrjol; 
when theſe are well mixed by ſhaking 
them together, then add an ounce of cor- 
roſive ſublimate in fine powder: mix all 


well together, and keep the whole in a 


bottle to be uſed for the cleanſing of theſe 
foul wounds, and on any other occation 
where there may be a detergent of this 
powerful kind neceſſary, It will keep 
good many years. If this water will 
not .t1oroughly cleanſe the wound, but 
there ſtill will remain a quantity of foul 
matter in it, and there is danger of a 
gangrene, they add to it as much arſe- 
nic, in fine powder, as there was of the 
corroſive ſublimate; that is, at the rate 
of an ounce to a quart and half a pint. 

See WRECK. 


linnen or ſilk (like that of a turkiſh tur- 
bant) conſiſting of the colours borne in 

the eſcutcheon, placed in an atchievement 
between the helmet and the creſt, and im- 
mediately ſupporting the creſt. See the 
article CREST, Cc. | 


WRECK, called alſo /6ip-W EEx, or ſbip- 


WRACK, in law, 1s when a ſhip periſhes 
7 the ſea, and no perſon eſcapes alive out 
or it. ; 

In this caſe, if the ſhip ſo periſhed, or 
any part thereof, or the goods of the 
ſhip come to the land of any lord, and 
are leſt. there, the lord ſhall have the 
ſame, as being a wreck of the ſea : but 
if any ſingle perſon, or even a dog, or 
other living creature, eſcape alive out of 
the ſhip, the party to whom the goods 
belong, may come within a year.and a 
day, and proving the goods to be his, he 
ſhall have them again. And it is held 
that they are no wrecks, ſo long as they 
remain at ſea, within the juriſdiction of 
the admiralty. The year and day that 
ſhall ſubje& the goods to be forfeited, - 
muſt be computed from the time of ſei- 
zure; in which time, if the owner of the 
goods die, his executors or adminiftra- 


tors may make proof; but when the 


oods are bona peritura, the ſheriff may 
11 them within the year, provided he 
diſpoſes of the ſame to the beſt advan- 
tage, and accounts for them. In caſe 


any goods ſhipwrecked are ſeized by any 


perſon having no authority to do it, the 


owner may bring an action againſt him 


for fo doing, It it.enated by 12 Ann, 
c. 18. that if any wreck happen by any 
fault or negligence of matter or mart- 
ners, the matter muſt make good the Joſs; 
but if the fame was occalloned by tzm- 
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making holes in-ſhips, or doing any thing 


wiltully tending to the loſs thereof, is 
by that ſtatute declared felony ; and by 


this act juſtices of the peace are required 
to command aſſiſtance for preſerving ſhips 
in danger of wreck on the coaſts ; and 


officers of men of war, and other ſhips, 


are to be aiding and aſſiſting in the pre- 


ſerving ſuch, veſſels, under the 1 N 5 


100 l. And, further, no perſon 
enter ſuch veſſel without leave of her 


1 Len 
peſt, enemies, Sc. he ſhall be excuſed: WREXHAM, a market - town of Denbigh · 
ſmhire, in Wales, ſituated twenty. three 


miles ſouth-eaſt of St. Aſaph. 


WR I 


WRINTON, a market - town of Somerſet- 


ſhire, ſituated ſeven miles north of Wells. 


WRIST, carpus, in anatomy, a part of the 


commander, or a conſtable, &c. and per- 


ſons carrying away goods from ſuch 


ſhips, ſhall pay treble value; but the 


8 giving aſſiſtance, ſhall be paid 


by the maſter a reaſonable reward for 


ſalvage, SS. | 


Wack, in. metallurgy, a veſſel in which 


the third waſhing is given to the ores of 


metals. 


WREN, in ornithology, the cheſnut · co- 
loured motacilla, with the wings varie- 


- gated with white and grey. 
ticle MOTACILLA.' 


See the ar- 


This is a very minute bird; we have 


not any in Europe that is ſmaller : the 
head is Jarge and round, the eyes dark, 


and the beak {lender and brown; the 
tail is ſhort, and generally carried erect ; 
* the head, neck, and back are of a duſky 


cheſnut-brown ;'«he throat is of a paliſh 
white colour, the middle of the breaſt is 
ſtill whiter, and the lower part of it is va- 


riegated with obſcure and tranſverſe lines 


of black. See plate CEXCVI. fig. 4. 


gagement between two. perſons unarmad, 
body to body, to prove their ſtrength 
and dexterity, and try which can throw 
his opponent to the ground. See the ar- 
ticles EXERCISE, GAMES, Sc. 


Wreſtling, palaſtra, is an exerciſe of very 


great antiquity and -fame. It was in 
ule in the heroic age; witneſs Hercules, 
who wreſtled with Antæus. See the ar- 
ticles PALESTRA and GYMNASTICS. 


* 


| WRESTLING, a kind of combat or en- 


It continued a long time in the higheſt 


repute, and had coniiderable rewards and 
honours aſſigned it at the olympic games. 
It was the cuſtom for the athletz to anoint 


their bodies with oil, to give the lets hold 


Lycurgus ordered the ſpartan maids to 
wreſtle in public, quite naked, in order, 
45 it is obſerved, to break them of their 


too much delicacy and niceneſs, to make 


tuem appear more vobuſt, and to fami- 


Laiize the people, Fc. to luch nudities. 


to their antagoniſt. See ATHL ETA, &c. 


_ eclge, the latter the larger. 


che radiæus internus, the ulnaris inter- 


hand conſiſting of eight ſmall, unequal, 
and irregular bones, all which taken to- 
gether, repreſent a ſort of grotto of an 
regular quadrangular figure, and con- 


nected principally with the baſis of the 


radius. Conſidered in this manner, the 
whole connection of them has two fides 
and four edges ; one of the ſides is con- 
vex and external, the other concave and 
internal. The convexity of the outfide 


is pretty regular and even; but the conca- 


vity of the inſide has four eminences, one 
at each corner. One of the faur edges 


touches the fore - arm, and is as it were 


the head of the carpus; another of the 


edges touches the metacarpus, and may 
be called the baſis; the third is toward 


the point of the radius, and the fourth 
toward the point of the ulna; the firſt of 
theſe latter two may be called the ſmall 
See HAND, 
The bones of the carpus are divided into 
two rows, the firſt of which lies next the 
fore-arm, the ſecond next the metacar- 
pus; each row conſiſts of four bones; 
but the fourth of the firſt row lies in a 
manner out of its rank. Each bone has 


ſeveral cartilaginous ſurfaces for their 


mutual articulations, and, in ſome of 
them, for their articulations with the ra- 
dius, and bonas of the metacarpus and 
thumb. It is to no purpoſe to diſtin- 
guiſh the three ordinary dimenſions in 
any of theſe bones, except one; but in moſt 
of them we may conſider fix ſides, one 
external, turned towards the convex ſur- 
face of the carpus; one internal, toward 
the concave ſurface; one toward the 
forezarm, which may properly be called 
the brachial ſide; one toward the fingers, 
to be called the digital: ſide; one to- 
ward the point of the radius, or the ra- 
dial fide, and one toward the point of 
the ulna, or the cubical de. The arti- 
culation of the bones of the carpus is 
triple: 1. with one another: 2. with 
the bones of the metacarpus, and, 3. 
with the cubitus. | 

The muſcles of the carpus are fix, three 
of which are flexors, and three extenſors. 


The three flexors all ariſe from the in- 


ternal condyle of the humerus ; they are 


nus, 
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MusCLE, FLEXOR, RAblæus, &c. 

The three extenſors all ariſe from the 
external condyle of the humerus ; they 
are, 1. the radizus externus: 2, the lon- 
gus and brevis, called by others bicornus, 


And, 3. the ulnaris externus. See the 


article EXTENSOR, Cc. 


WRIST LUXATED. See Luxation of the 


HAND. 


Walsr FRACTURED. The bones of the 


wriſt are very ſeldom ſubject to fracture, 


on account of their ſmallneſs. And when 


they are fractured, there is but little hopes 
of a cure; for the ligaments and ten- 
dons are here ſo numerous, and the bones 
ſo very ſmall, that it is ſcarce poſſible to 
reduce them to their places, or to make 


them grow together again. 


On this account the joint of the hand ge- 


nerally becomes ſtiff and immoveable after 


theſe accidents, or elſe abſceſſes, ſuppura- 
tions, fiſtulæ, and caries of the bones fol - 


lo them; and theſe, on account of the 


ſoltneſs of the bones, and the difficulty 


of diſcharging the matter, are ſeldom re- 


medied, but by amputating the. hand. 
What can be done, however, toward the 
curing a fracture in this part, is this; 


the aſſiſtant muſt lay hold of the hand 


above the wriſt and below it, and extend 


them as far as is neceſſary in oppoſite di- 


rections; the ſurgeon is, while this is 
doing, to replace the bones with his 
fingers, and when they are all replaced, 
to bind the hand up with a proper ban- 
dage. 


Wals r, in the manege. The bridle-wriſt, 


is that of the cavalier's left hand. A 


 horſeman's wriſt and his elbow ſhould be 


equally raiſed, and the wriſt ſhould be 


two or three fingers above the pummel 


of th: ſaddle. To ride a horſe from hand 
to hand, i. e. to change hands upon one 
tread, you need only to turn your wrilt 
to that ſide you would have the horſe to 
turn to, without advancing your hand. 
But if your horie-ſtops, you muſt make 
uſe of both your legs. See the articles 
HAND and LEG. E 


WRIT, in law, ſignifies, in general, che 


king's precept in writing under ſeal, iſſu- 
ing out of ſome court, directed to the 
ſheriff, or other officer, and commanding 
ſomething to be done in relation to a ſuit 
or action, or giving commiſſion to have 
the ſame done. And, according to Fitz- 
herbert, a writ is ſaid to be a formal let- 
ter of the king in parchment, ſealed with 


his ſeal, and dired ed to ſome judge, offi- 
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nus, and the palmaris. See the articles 


1 
cer, or miniſter; &c. at the ſuĩt of a ſub - 
ject, for the cauſe briefly expreſſed, which 


is to be determined in the proper court 
according to law. See the articles BRRVR, 
iF. iz 81} 


PRECEPT, Gc. | 


Writs, in civil actions, are eicher original 
or judicial: original, are ſuch as are 
iſſued out of the court of chancery; for 
the ſummoning of a defendant to appear, 
and are granted before the ſuit is com- 
menced, in order to begin the ſame; and 
judicial writs iſſue out of the eourt where 
the original is returned, aſter the ſuit is 
begun. The originals bear date in the 
. king's name; but judicials bear teſte in 
the name of the chief juſtice or chief 
baron: and a writ without a teſte is not 
held to be good, for the time may be 
material when it was taken out, and the 
ſame is proved thereby; alſo in caſe it 
iſſue out of the common law courts, the 
writ muſt be dated ſome day in term; but 
in chancery, writs may be iſſued in va- 
cation, that court being always open: 
where a ſuit is by original, there muſt be 
fifteen days at leaſt between the teſte and 
return of all writs; yet by 13 Car. II. 
c. 2. delays in actions by reaſon of fifteen 


days between the teſte and return of writs 
in perſonal actions and ejectments, are 
remedied. See RETURN, TESTER, &c. 
As in actions, ſo writs are likewiſe real, 
that concern the poſſeſſion of lands, called 


writs of entry, or of right which relate to 


the er Sc. and perſonal, relating 
to goods, chattels, and perſonal injuries: 


though the moſt common writs in uſe are 
in debt, detinue, treſpaſs, action upon the 
caſe, account and covenant, Sc. See 


ACTION, DETINUE, and TRESPASS. 
After an action is fixed for any wrong 
done, or a debt or right detained, there 


mult be a writ taken out that is ſuitable 


to the action, and on whichit is-ground- 


ed; though in ſome caſes the writ may 


be general, and the declaration thereon 


ſpecial : I;kewile four defendants can be 


included in one writ, but there muſt be 
ſeveral warrants from the ſheriff to exe 
cute the ſame. See WARRANT. © 


All the uſual writs are to be returned 


and filed in due time, thereby to avoid 
poſt terminums; and it is filing that 


makes them the warranty for the pro- 


ceedings. Writs cannot be denied to any 
one, but may be abated in ſeveral caſes. 
See ARRESTS, FILII Vo, Sc. 


Walr aſſiſtauce, is a warrant that iſſues 


out of the exchequer to authorize perſons 
to take a conſtable, or other public offi- 
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ter, to ſeiſe goods or merchandizes pro- 
hibited and uncuſtomed, Sc. by virtue 
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_— the paper, and then write with 2 
ſilver bodkin, or the like. 


| of which writ any perſon may, in the WRONG, in a logical ſenſe. See Exton, 
E 


day- time, and in preſence of ſerch 


 FarsnooD, TRUTH, &c. 


conſtable, c. break open doors, cheſts, WroNG, in a legal ſenſe, the ſame with 


' warehouſes, and other places, to fearch 
for and ſeiſe uncuſtomed goods. There 


give poſſeſſion of land; and likewiſe for 
- the general aſſiſtance of ſheriffs, &c. 
Walr of :enguary and damages,” a judicial 
vit that iſſues out to the ſheriff upon a 
judgment by default, in action ot the 
- cale, covenant; treſpals, trover, Sc. com- 
manding him to ſummon a jury to en- 
quire What damages the plaintiff hath 
4uſtained, occaſione præmiſſorum; and 


when this is returned with the inquiſition, 


the rule ſor judgment is given upon it; 
and if ang be ſaid ” the — 
judgment is thereupon entered. 
Walr A rebellion, is a writ iſſuing out of 
the courtof chancery or exchequer, againſt 
a perion who is in contempt for not ap- 
- pearing in one of theſe courts, &c. See 
. Commiss10N: of rebellion. nr 
WRITER / the tallies; an officer of the 
exchequer, being clerk to the auditor of 
the receipt, who writes, upon the tallies, 
the whole letters of the teller's bill. See 
TaArur, ExchsdukR, Sc. 


WRITING, ſcriptura, the art or act of 


ſignifying and conveying our ideas to 
others, by letters, or characters, viſible to 


the eye. See CHARACTER, LETTER, 


WorkD, Se. | 

Writing is now chiefly practiſed among 
us by means of pen, ink, and paper; 
though the antients had other methods. 
See the articles PEN, Ink, Par ER, d 
Book, Bark, STYLE, Sc. ; 
To write without blacking the fingers, 


1 * 


Mr. Boyle directs us as follows. Pre- 


. pare the paper with a fine powder made 
of three parts of calcined copperas, two 

of galls, and one of gum arabic ; thofe 
being treſh mixed, rub them with a hare's 
foot into the pores of the paper, and write 


with fair water, and the black letters 


will immediately appear. 

To make new writing appear old, the 
ſame author directs to maiſten it well with 
oil of tartar per deliquium, more or leis 


_ diluted with water, as you deſire the ink 


to appear. more or lets decayed. 

We, may write without ink or its mate- 
rials. For this purpoſe take a fine pow- 
der of calcined hartſhorn, of clean to- 


bacco pipes, or rather of mutton- bones 
burnt to a perfect whiteneſs, and rub it 


injury, or tort. See the articles InjJuRY, 
. JosTicg, Torr, Rionr, Ge. 


is alſo-a-writ of this name that is uſed to WROTHAM, a market-town of Kent, 


ſituated ten miles weſt of Maidſtone. 
WRY-NECK, jynx, in ornithology. See 
the article JYynx. _ 532 
WV NECKED. See the article NECK. 
WURTEMBURG, or WiIRkTENBURG 
puren, in Germany, is the north part 
of the circle of Swabia, bounded by the 
palatinate of the Rhine and Franconia, 
on the north; by Oetingen and the biſhop - 
rie of Auſburg, on the eaſt ; by the ter- 
ritories of Ulm and Fufftemburg, on the 
. ſouth; and by the territories of Baden, 
on the weſt ; being ſeventy miles long, 
and almoſt as much in breadth. ' 
WURTZBURG, a city of Germany, in 
the circle of Franconia, capital of the 
+ biſhopric of that name, ſituated on the 
river Maine, in eatt long. 9? 50“, north 
at 4 26 TIF 
WYCH-HovsE, a houſe in which alt is 
boiled. See SALT. 
WV DRAUGH T, a water-courſe, or wa- 
ter paſſage, to carry off the filth of a 
houle, properly a fink, or common ſhore. 
See SEWER and CLOACA. 
WYE, a market-town of Kent,. ſituated 
twenty miles fouth eaſt of Maidſtone. 
Wye is alſo a river of Wales, which, riſing 
on the confines of Cardiganſhire, and 
running ſouth-eaſt, divides the counties 
of Radnor and Brecknock ; then croſſing 
Herefordſhire it turns ſouth, and falls 
into the mouth of the Severn at Chepſtow. 
WYRKE, antiently ſignified a farm, hamlet, 
or little village. Sce FARM, HAMLET, 
and VILLAGE. | 
WYNENDALE, a town of the auſtrian 
Netherlands, in the province of Flanders, 
ſituated eleven miles ſouth-weſt of Bruges, 
WYTE, or W1TE, in our antient cuſtoms, 
a pecuniary penalty or muj&t. The 
Saxons had two kinds of puniſhments, 
were and wyte; the firſt for the more 
grievous offences. See WERE. 
The wyte was ſor the leis heinous ones. 
It was not fixed to any certain ſum, but 
left at liberty to be varied according to 
the natur of the caſe. Hence alſo wyte, 
or wittree, one of the terms of priviſege 
granted to our ſportſmen, ſignifying a 
freedom or immunity from fines or 
amerciaments. . 8 | 
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our alphabet, and a double con- 
ſonant. It was not uſed by the 


| Hebrews or antient Greeks for 


as it is a compound letter, the antients, 


_ + who uſed great ſimplicity in their writ- 


ings, made uſe of, and expreſſed, this 
letter by its component letters 4. Nei- 
ther have the Italians this letter, but 

expreſs it by . X begins no word 
in our language, but ſuch as are of 
greek original, and is in few others, but 
what are of latin derivation, as perpleæ, 
 rYeflexion, dæfluxion, &c. We often _ 
this ſound by ſingle letters, as ots in 
backs, mecks ; by ks, in books, breaks ; 
by cc, in acceſs, accident; by ect, in 


— 


action, unction, Sc. The Engliſh and 


French pronounce it like cs or e; the 
Spaniards like c before a, viz. Aexan- 
dro, as if it were Alecandro. In nume- 
rals it expreſſeth 10, whence in old ro- 
man manuſcripts it is uſed for denarius; 
and as ſuch ſeems to be made of two V's 


placed one over the other. When a daſh. 


is added over it, thus X, it ſignifies ten 
thouſand. | 62 


XACA, a port-town of Sicily in the pro- 


vince of Mazara, forty miles ſouth of Pa- 
Jermo : eaſt lon. 137, north lat. 37“. 
XALISCO, acity of Mexico, in Ameri- 


ca, ſituated near the Pacific ocean, four | 
ler; or la perſon who takes care of the 


hundred miles weſt of the capital city of 
Mexico: weſt longit. 110, and north 
lat. 222 200. x | 


the river Crocei, which divides it from 
the province of Xenſi, on the weſt. - 
XANTHICA, in antiquity, a macedonian 
feſtival, ſo called becauſe it was obſerv- 
ed in the month Xanthus, which; as Sui- 
das tells us, was the ſamewith April. At 
this time the army was purified by a ſo- 


lemn luſt-ation, in the following manner: 


they divided a bitch inte two halves, 
- one of which, together with the entrails, 
was placed upon the right hand, the 
other upon the left ; between theſe the 
army marched in this order; aſter the 
arms of the macedonian kings came the 


or x, isthe twenty · ſecond letter of | 


XANT 


| -XENSI, a province of China, bounded by 
XANSI, a province of China, bounded 
by the province of Peking on the eaſt, 
by the great wall on the north; by the 
province of Honan on the ſouth, and by 


3h» 4311.8 nnn 1 
firſt part of the army; theſe were foll 
ed by the king and his children, — 
whom went che life · guards; and the reſt 
gf the army. This done the army was 
divided into two parts ohe of which be- 
ing {bt in array againſt che other, there 
followed a ſhort encounter, in imitation 
of a — * 6 144] l 317-97 
IVM, che Less BUR«DOCK, 
in botany, a genus of the zorverin-pen- 
_. tandria cla(s of plants, the compound 
flower of which is uniform; tubulous, e- 
qual, and diſpoſed in the form of a hemi- 
phere; the partial flower is 
talous, tubulous, funnel- ſaſtuoned, erect, 
and quinquifid ; the fruit is à dry, ovato- 
oblong, bilocular berry, bifid at the apex, 
hairy, and covered over with hooked 
prickles ; the ſeed is ſingle, oblong, eon- 
vex on one ſide, and plane on the other. 
XANTUM, a province of China, in Aſia, 
bounded by the Kang fea on the north, 
by the gulph of Nankin on the eaſt, by 
the province of Nankin on the ſouth, and 
by the province of Peking on the weſt. 
St. XAVIER, a town of the provinte of 
La Plata, or Guayra, in ſouth Ameri- 
ca, ſituated on the confines of Braſil, 
two hundred miles weſt of Rio Janeiro: 
weſt long. 50, ſouth lat. 24% © 
XENODOCHUS, an eccleſiaſtical officer in 
the greek church, the fame with hoſpital- 


reception and entertainment of ſtra . 
the great wall on the north, by. the pro- 
vince of Nanſi on the eaſt, by the pro- 
vince of Suchuen on the ſouth, and by 
Tibet on the weſt. 

XERANTHEMUM, or XERNANTUR- 
MOIDES, the Aus TRIAN SNEECTE- 
woRT, in botany, à genus of the Hin- 
genefia-polygamia-ſuperfinaclals of plants ; 
the compound flower of which is unequal, 
and conſiſts of many tubulous herrna- 
phrodite floſcules placed on the diſc, and 
alſo a few female tubulated ones on the 
1 the ſeeds are oblong, coronated, 
and contained in the cup. 

XEREZ ve La FRONTIERA, à town of 
Spain, in the province of Andaluſia, 
twenty miles north of Cadiz, 


XEN EZ 


| rv 
XEREZ DE GUADIANAa, a town of Spain, 
in the province of Andaluſia, fituated on 


the river Guadiana : weſt long. 30 147, 
north lat. 370 no. a 


XEROPHAGIA, in church-hiſtory, the 


eating of dried foods : ſo the antient chri- 
ſtians called certain faſt-days, on which 


+ they eat nothing but bread and ſalt, and 


- drank only water: ſometimes they added 
Fir pulſe, war i and fruits. This ſort of faſt- 
ing was obſerved chiefly in the holy- week, 
cut of devotion, and not by obligation. 
XESTA, an attic meaſure of capacity. See 
„the article MEASURE. *» | 

XIMENTIA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the characters of which ate not perfectly 
aſcertained: the calyx is a perianthium, 
c fed of three ſmall, cordated, and 
deeiduous leaves 5 the corolla is formed 
oſ a ſingle peta}, of a campanulated fi- 
Fgure, divided at the edge into three erect, 
. -oblong, obtuſe ſegments; the germen is 
mall, and of a ſuboval figure; the fruit 
is an oval drupe, containing one cell; 
the ſeed is oval, unilocular, and ſmooth. 
XICHVU, a city of China, in the province of 
Huguam: eaſt lon. 112%, north lat. 279. 
XINYAN, or CHINIaN, a city of Aſia, 
. in the province of Laotung:: eaſt lon. 
120, north lat. 319. 0 

XIPHIAS, the swonp- Is, in ichthyo- 


logy a genus of the acanthopterigious . 
?-, claſs of fiſhes. The roſtrum, or extre- _ 


mity of the head of the xiphias, is conti - 
nued forward, with an extremely long 


point, of a depreſſed, or ſomewhat flat - 


ed figure, © reſembling the blade of a 
ford, and of a bony firuture z the lower 


ja is acute, and of ſomewhat a trian- 
- ewlar” figure ; the body is oblong, ad 


of a rounded figure, and is conſiderably 
thick in proportion to its length; the 


w, * 
i 


edʒ there arenobelly-fins, and on the back 
mere is only one fin, which is very long, 


and loweſt in the middle; the branchio- 
N membrane, on each ſide, contains 


only eight bones. About fifteen feet in 


* 7 
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length is the ſize of a moderately large 


one, but not unfrequently is it met with 
much bigger. See plate CC CI. fig. 4. 
X1PHIAS is alſo a fiery meteor, in form of 
a ſword. It differs from the acontias 
in this, that the latter is longer, and 


and broader in the middle. 

XIPHIUM, in botany, a name given by 
ſome to a plant otherwiſe called iris. See 
the article I 18. | 

 XIPHOIDES, in anatomy, a 
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back is convex, and the ſides are round- 


their colour. 
more like a dart; and the former ſnorter 


cartilage . 


u K* 


hering to the ſternum; called alſo car- 
tilago enſiformis. See STERNUM. 
XUCAR, a river of Spain, which riſes in 
New Caſtile, and, baving run through 
that province, croſſes the province of 
Valencia, and falls into the Mediter- 
ranean, twenty miles ſouth of the city of 
Valencia. | X i 
XYLARIA, in botany, a genus of ſun- 
guſſes, conſiſting of branches or ſtalks, 
of a woody ſtructure, tough, firm, and 
hard, and of an uneven ſurface, Theſe 
_ fungi produce ſeparate male and female 
flowers: the male flowers conſiſt only of 
antheræ of an oblong figure, ſupported on 
very ſhort ſtamina, and placed only on 
the upper parts of the plant. The female 
flowers are lodged in cavities, or cells, 
in the lower — of the plant, and con- 
ſiſt of placentæ, of a roundiſh figure, 
and gelatinous ſubſtance, to which are 
affixed great numbers of roundiſh ſeeds. 
XYLO-ALOES, or AroOok-woop, in 
pharmacy. See ALOE. e 
This drug is diſtinguiſhed into three 
ſorts, the calambac, the common lignum 
aloes, and calambour. 10 
The calambac, or fineſt aloes- wood, call- 
ed by authors lignum aloes præſtantiſſi- 
mum, and by the Chineſe ſukhiang, is 
the moſt reſinous of all the woods we are 
acquainted with: it is of a light ſpongy 
texture, very porous, and its pores ſo filled 
up with a ſoſt and fragrant reſin, that 
the whole may be preſſed and dented by 
the fingers like wax, or moulded about by 
chewing in the mouth, in the manner of 


maſtich. This kind, laid on the fire, 


melts in great part like reſin, and burns 
away in a few, moments, with a bright 
flame and perfumed: ſmell. Its ſcent, 
while in the maſs, is very fragrant and 
agreeable ; and its taſte acrid and bit- 
teriſh, but very aromatic and agreeable : 
it is fo variable in its colour, that ſome 
have divided it into three kinds, the one 
variegated with black and purple; the 
ſecond, with the ſame ME but with 
yellowiſh inſtead of purple; and the 
third, yellow alone, like the yolk of an 
egg: this laſt is the leaſt. ſcented of the 


three; the ſubſtance, however, in them 


all, is the fame,in every. reſpect, except 
It is brought from Co- 
chinchina. E 8 ks 
The lignum aloes vulgare is the ſecond 
in value, This is of -a more denſe and 


compact texture, and conſequently, leſs 
reſinous than the other : there is ſome 
ol it, however, that is ſpongy, and _ 
1 e 
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the holes filled up with the right reſinous 


matter; and all of it, when good, has 
veins of the ſame reſin in it. We meet 


with it in mall fragments, which have 


been cut and ſplit from larger; theſe are 
of a tolerably denſe texture, in the more 
ſolid pieces, and of a .duſky brown. co- 
our, variegated with reſinous black veins, 
It is in this (tate very heavy, and leſs 
fragrant than in thoſe pieces which ſhew 
a multitude of little holes, filled up with 


the ſame blackiſh matter that forms the 
veins in others. The woody part of theſe. 


laſt pieces is ſomewhat darker than the 
other, and is not unfrequently purpliſh, 
or even blackiſh. The imell of the com- 
mon aloe-wood is very agreeable, but 


not ſo ſtrongly perfumed as the former. 
Its taſte is ſomewhat bitter and acrid, 


but very aromatic. This wood is alſo 
broughtfrom Cochinchina,and ſometimes 
from Sumatra. | 

The calambour, or, as ſome write it, ca- 
lambouc, is alſo called agallochum ſyl- 


veſtre, and lignum aloes mexicanum. It 


is a light and friable wood, of a duſky 
and often mottled colour, between a dul- 
ky 1 black, and a deep brown. Its 
ſmell is fragrant and agreeable, but much 


leſs ſweet than that of either of the others; 


and its taſte bitteriſh, but not ſo much 


acrid or aromatic as either of the two 
We meet with this very fre- 


former. 
quent, and in large logs, and theſeſome- 


times entire, ſometimes only the heart of 


the tree, the cortical part being ſeparated. 
This is brought from the ifland of Ti- 
mor, and is the aloe- wood uſed by the 


cahinet-makers and inlayers. 


The Indians uſe the calambac by way of 


incenſe, burning ſmall] pieces of it in 
the temples of their gods ; and ſometimes 
their great people burn it in their houſes, 
in times of feaſting. It is eſteemed a 
cordial, taken inwardly ; and they ſome- 
times give it in diſorders of the ſtomach 
and bowels, and to deſtroy worms. A 
very fragrant oi! may be procured from 
it, by diſtillation, which is recommend- 
ed in paralytic caſes, from five to fifteen 
drops. It is at preſent, however, but 
little uſed, and would icarce be met with 
any where in the ſhops, but that it is an 


ingredient in ſome of the old compoſi- 
tien 


XYLO BALSAMUM, a name which na- 
tulaliſts give to the wood of the tree which 


pields that precious gum known to the 
Latins by the name of opobalſamum, aud 
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to us by the balm of gilead. See the ar- 
ticle BALSAM. ; 
We have branches of this tree brought us 
from Cairo; they are very ftrait, brittle, 
unequal, and full of knots ; their bark 
reddiſh without, and greeniſh within. 
The xylo-ballamum is. reputed good to 


ſtrengthen the brain and ſtomach, and 
to expel poiſon. 


XYLOCASIA, in the materia medica, 


the ſame with the caſſia lignea. See the 
article CAS SIA. 85 


XYLON, the PRICKLY COTTON-TREE, 


in botany, a genus of the polyandria- 
monog ynia claſs of plants, the corolla 
whereof conſiſts of a ſingle petal, divided 
into five oval, hollow, patent ſegments ; 
the fruit is a large, oblong, turbinated 
capſule, formed of five woody yalves, 
and containing five cells ; the ſeeds are 
roundiſh, and fixed to a columnar pen- 
tagonal receptacle, and have a quantity 
of fine down, or cotton, adhering to them. 


XYLON is alſo a name given to the. goſſy- 


pium. See Goss YPIlUM and COTTON. 


XYLOSTEUM, in botany, a name given 


by Tournefort to the lonicera of Linnz- 
us. See the article LoxnICERA, 


XYNOECIA, in grecian antiquity, an 


anniverſary feaſt, obſerved by the Athe- 
nians, in honour of Minerva, upon the 
ſixteenth of Hecatombæon, in memo 
that, by the perſuaſion of Theſeus, they 
left their country-leats, in which they 
lay diſperſed here and there in Attica, 
andi united together in one body. 


XYRIS, in botany, a genus of the fri- 


andria monogynia claſs of plants; the 
flower of Which conſiſts of three plain, 
patent, large, crenated petals, with nar- 
row ungues, of the length of the cup; 
The fruit is a roundiſh, trilocular, tri- 
valvar capſule, within the cup, with a 
great number of very ſmall ſeeds; 
YSTARCHA, in antiquity, the maſter 
r director of the xyſtus. In the greek 
gymnaſium, the xyſtarcha was the ſecond 
officer, and the gymnaſiarcha the firſt ; 
the former was his lieutenant, and pre- 


ſided over the two xyſti, and all exerciles 
of the athlete therein. ; 


XYSTUS, among the Greeks, was a long 


portico, open or covered at the top, 
where the athletæ practiſed wreſtling and 
running: the gladiators who practiſed 
therein, were called xyſtici. | 

Among the Romans, the xyſtus was only 
an alley, or double row of trees, meet- 


ing like an arbour, and forming a ſhade 


20 walk under. 
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Yarp, in anatomy. 


þ 


or 1, the twenty-third letter of 


our alphabet: its ſound is formed 


2 by expreſſing the breath with a 
ſudden expanſion of the lips from 
that configuration by which we expreſs 
che vowel u. It is ove of the ambigeni- 
Al letters, being a conſonant in the be- 
ginning of words, and placed before all 
vowels, as in yard, yield, young, &c. 
but before no conſonant. At the end 
of words it is 3 vowel, and is ſubſtituted 
for the ſound of i, as in try, deſcry, &c. 
In the middle of words it is not uſed ſo 
frequently as i is, unleſs in words deriv- 
ba Row the „as in chyle, empyreal, 
Se. though it is admitted into the mid - 
dle of ſame pure englifh words, as in 
dying, Ming, Sc. The Romans had no 
capital of this letter, but uſed the ſmall 
one in the middle and laſt ſyllables of 
words, as in coryambus, onyx, martyr. 
Y is alſo a numeral, ſignifying 1 50, or, 
according to Baronius, 159 And with a 
daſh a-top, as V, it ſignified 150,000. 
YACHT, or YATCH, a veſſel with one 
deck, carrying from four to twelve guns. 
See the article Sfr. | 
YARD, a meaſure of length uſed * 1 
land and Spain, chiefly to meaſure cloth, 
ſtuffs, &c. 


See MEASURE, . 
See PENIS. 
YAaRD-LAND is taken to ſignify a certain 
quantity of land, in ſome counties being 
teen acres, and in others twenty; in 
ſome twenty-four, and in others thirty 
and forty acres. 


| ADS of a ſbip, are thoſe long pieces of 


timber which are made a little tapering 

at each end, and are fitted each athwart 
its proper maſt, with the fails made fait 
to them, ſo as to be hoiſted up, or Jow- 
ered down, as occaſion ſerves. They 
have their names from the maſts unto 
which they belong. As for the length of 
the main-yard, it is uſually five fixths 
of the length of the keel, or 6x ſevenths 
of the length of the main-maſt. Their 
thickneſs is commonly + of an inch for 
every yard in length. The length of the 
main-top-yard is two fifths of the main- 
d; and the fore - yard four fifths there- 


of. The ſprit-ſail- yard, and croſs jacx- 


yard are half the mizzen- yard; and the 
I 


thicknels of the mizzen-yard and ſyrit- 
fail yard is. half an inch for every yard in 
length. All ſmall yards are half the 
great yards from cleat to cleat. When a 
lag is down a portlaſt, it gives the 
510 of all top ſail- ſheets, lifts, ties, 
and hunt - lines, as alſo of the leech - lines 
and halliards, meaſuring from the hounds 
to the deck: and when it is haiſted, it 
gives the length af cle · lines, cle · gar- 
kur: braces, tackles, ſheets, and bow)- 
ines. a = 
IT bere are ſeveral ſea-terms relating to 
the management of the yards; as, ſquare 
the yards; that is, ſee that they hang 
right a-croſs the ſhip, and no yard- arm 
traverſed more than, anather : top the 
yards, that is, make them ſtand even. 
To tap the main and fore- yards, the 
clew · lines are the moſt proper; but 
when the top- ſails are ſtowel, then the 
tap ſail- ſheets will top them. 
YARD-ARM is that half of the yard that is 
on either fide of the maſt, when it lies 
_ athwart the ſhip. 
YaRDs.alſo denotes places belonging to the 
navy, where the ſhips of war, Sc. are 
laid up in harbour. 'There are, belonging 
to his majelty's navy, fix great yards, 
Viz, Chatham, Deptfard, Waolwich, 
Portſmouth, Sheerneſs, and Plymouth; 
theſe yards are fitted with ſeveral docks, 
wharſs, lanches, and graving places, for 
the building, repairing, and cleaning of 
his majeſty's ſhips; and therein are lodged 
| great quantities of timber, maſts, planks, 
anchors, and other materials : there are 
alſo convenient ſtore-houſes in each yard, 
in which are laid up vaſt quantities of 
cables, 1igging, fails, blocks, and all 
other ſorts of ſtores, needful for the roy- 
al navy. 
YARE, among ſailors, implies ready or 
quick: as, be yare at the helm; that is, 
be quick, ready, and expeditious at the 
helm. It is lometimes alſo uſed for 
bright by ſeamen : as, to keep his arms 
yare ; that 1s, to keep them clean and 
bright. FREIE : 
Yak, a river of Norfolk, which runs from 
welt to eaſt, through that county, paſſ- 
ing by Norwich, and falling into the 
German lea at Yarmouth. 


YARMOUTH, 


* 
[| 


A 


of Norfolk, ſituated on the German ſea, 


at the mouth of the river Yare, twenty 


miles eaſt of Norwich. 
t ſends two members to parliament. 


ARMOR, is alſo a borough- town of the 


Ille of Wight, in Hampſhire, ſituated on 
the north-weſt coaſt of the iſland, fix 
miles welt of Newport. 


It ſends two members to parliament. . 
YARN, wool or flax, ſpun into thread, of 


which they weave cloth. See the articles 


_ CroTn, Woor, Oe. A 
Yarn is ordered after the following man- 


ner: after it has been ſpun upon ſpindles, 
ſpools, or the like, they reel it upon reels, 
which are hardly two feet in length, 
and have but two contrary croſs-bars, be- 
ing the beſt, and the leaſt liable to ravel- 
ling. In reeling of fine yarn, the better 


to keep it from ravelling, you muſt, as 
it is reeled, with a tye-band of big twiſt, 


divide the ſlipping or ſkain into ſeveral 


leys, allowing to every ley eighty threads, 


and twenty leys to every ſlipping, if the 
90 is very fine; otherwiſe leſs of both 


inds. The yarn being ſpun, reeled, 


and in the ſlippings, the next thing is to 


ſcour it. In order to fetch out the ſpots, - 


it ſhould be laid in lukewarm water for 
three or four days, each day ſhifting it 


once, wringing it out, and laying it in 
another water of the ſame nature: then 


carry it to a well or brook, and rinſe it 
till nothing comes from it but pure clean 


water: that done, take a bucking- tub, 
and cover the bottom thereof with very 


fine aſhen aſhes; and then having open- 
ed and ſpread the ſlippings, lay them on 


- thoſe aſhes, and put more aſhes above, 


and lay in more ſlippings, covering them 


with aſhes as before; and thus lay one 


upon another, till all the yarn be put in: 


afterwards cover the uppermoſt yarn 
with a bucking cloth, and, in proportion. 
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put all the 
tub, without aſhes, covering it as beſore 
with a bucking- dloth ;- lay thereon good 
ſtore of freſh aſhes, 


£ AR 
the lye hotter and hotter, till it boils : 


then you mult, as before, ply it with 
the boiling lye at leaſt four hours toge- 


ther, which is called the driving of a 


buck of yarn. 
All this being done, for the whitning} of 
it, you mult take off the bucking-cloth; 


then putting the yarn with the lye-aſhes 


into large tubs, with your hands labour 
the yarn, aſhes, and lye pretty well toge- 
ther ; afterwards carry it to a well, or rive 
er, and rinſe it elean; then hang it upon 
. in the air all day, and in the even- 
ng take the ſlippings down, and lay them 
in water all night; the next day hang 
them up again, and throw water upon 


them as they dry, obſerving to turn that 
ſide outmoſt which whitens ſloweſt. Af. 


ter having done this for a week together, 
rn again into a bucking - 


a and drive that buck, 
as before, with very ſtrong boiling lye, 
for half a day, or more; then take it 


out, and rinſe it, hanging it up, as be- 


fore, in the day-time, to dry, and lay - 
ing it in water at night, another week; 
laſtly, waſh it over in fair water, and fo 
dry it up. Your yarn being thus ſcour= 
ed and whitened,. wind it up into round 


balls of a moderate ſize. See REEL. 


Cable-yarn pays, on importation, for the 
hundred weight 78. 378d. there is no 
drawback on exportation. Camel or 


mohair- yarn pays on importation for the 


hundred weight $7724. and draws back - 
1 


oo 


V d. Cotton-yarn, not of the Eaſt- 
100 a | 5 


indies, on importation, pays per pound 


210. and on exportation draws back 
„„ Bet og 


22844. Cotton: yarn of the Eaſt-indies, 


to the bigneſs of the tub, lay therein A 1 


peck or two more of aſhes : this done, 
pour upon the uppermoſt cloth. a great 


deal of warm water, till the tub can re- 
ceive no more, and let it ſtand ſo all. 
night. Next morning you are to ſet a 
| kettle of clean water on the fire; and 


when it is warm, pull out the ſpiggot of 


the bucking tub, to let the water run out 


of it, into another clean veſſel; r 
t 


bucking tub waſtes, fill it up again with 
the warm water on the fire: and as the 
water on the fire waſtes, ſo likewiſe fill 


that up with the lye that comes from the 


bucking- tub; ever obſerving to make 


on importation, pays per pound 4 epd. 


. , Ty - bh 
and on exportation draws back 42d. 


| | 100 
Grogram-yarn, on importation, pays per 
pound 6 d. and on exportation draws 


back 6 224, _ Iriſh yarn, in packs con- 


taining four hundred weigbt, at fix ſcore 


pound to the hundred, if by certificate, 


is free from any duty on importation. 


Sail-yarn, on importation, pays per 


3 Ns 
pound, . and on exportation draws 


JAE e dt 


YAW 


3 SEE 
back 125d. For every pound weight 


100 


of french, duteh, muſcovia or ſpruce, 


2 | 8 f 
back 18s. 58 . Woollen or bay- 


[ 


" 


on importation, pays the pound 2 


and all other raw linnen-yarn, there is a 


duty of 1d. on importation; and no 


draw-back on exportation. Wick-yarn 
on importation, pays, the dozen pound, 


25. 1d. and on exportation draws 
\ 


100 


yarn, on importation, pays the hundred 


128. 10d. and on exportation draws 


back 118. 3d. Worſted-yarn, being 
two or more threads twiſted or thrown, 


8734. 


100 


and on exportation draws back 28.3 0. 


100 


YARRINGLE, a kind of inſtrument, .or 
reel, on which hanks of yarn are wound, 


to clues or balls. See REEL. 


YARUM, a market-town of the north 
riding of Yorkſhire, ſituated on the ri- 
ver Tees, thirty miles north of York. 
YAWS, in the ſea-language. . A ſhip is 
ſaid to make yaws, when ſhe. does not 


ſteer ſteady, but goes in and out when 
there is a (iff gale. 


Yaws,.a diſtemper endemial to Guinea 


and the hotter climates in Africa, It 


makes its firſt appearance in little ſpots on 
lakes Its nr 


the cuticle, not bigger than a pin's point, 


which increaſe daily, and become protu- 
Soon after, the 


berant, like pimples. 
cuticle frets off, and then, inſtead of pus 
or ichor, there appears white ſloughs or 


the ſize of a ſmall wood 


apain exceed the largeſt mulberry, which 
in ſhape they very much reſemble. In the 


mean time the black hair growing in the 


yaws turns to a tranſparent white. It is not 
eaſy to determine the exact time which 
the yaws take in going through their dif- 
ferent ſtages. Luſty well, ted negrees 
have had ſeveral yaws as big as a mul- 
berry in a month's time, whereas the 


low in fleſh, with a ſcanty allowance 


have paſſed three months without their 


growing to the ſize of a ſtrawberry. 


They appear in all parts of the body, 
but are moſt plentiſul, and of the largeſt 


Pie, about the groin, privy parts, anus, 
armpits, and face: they are largeſt when 


feweſt in number, and wire verſa. They 


are not paintul, unleſs handled roughly, 


tinue long without an 


as will make a bolus: 


and burnt alum, of each an equal . 


the ſolar or aſtronomical, the biſſextile, 


E 4 2 5 
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nor cauſe a loſs of appetite, They con- 
enſible altera- 
tion; and ſome are of opinion, that as 
ſoon as the funguſes become dry, the in- 


fection is exhauſted, 


The yaws are not dangerous, if the cure 
is ſkillfully managed at a proper time. 
But if the patient has been once ſalivat- 
ed, or has taken any quantity of mercu- 
ry, and his ſkin once cleared thereby, 
the cure will be very difficult, if not im- 
practicable. The following form of me- 


dicine is recommended as a cure: take 


of flowers of ſulphur, one ſcruple ; of 
camphor diſſolved in ſpirits of wine, five 
grains; of theriaca andromachi, one 
dram ; and as much of ſyrup of ſaffron 
Let the bolus be 
taken at going to reſt, which muſt be re- 
peated for a fortnight or three weeks, 


till the yaws come to the height. Then 


throw the patient into a gentle ſaliva- 
tion, with calomel given in ſmall doſes, 
without, farther preparation. After ſa- 
livation, ſweat the patient twice or thrice, 
on a frame or chair, with ſpirit of wine, 
and give the following eleQuary, wiz. of 
æthiops mineral, one ounce and a half, 
of gum guaiacum, half an ounce ; the- 
riaca andromachi, and conſerve of red 
roſes, of each one ounce ; oil of ſaſſa- 


: fras, twenty drops ; and as much of ſyrup 


of ſaffron as is requiſite for an electuary. 


| Of this let two drams be taken in the 


morning and at night. . He may likewiſe 
drink the decoction of guaiacum and ſaſ- 
ſafras, fermented with molaſſes, for his 


conſtant drink, while the eleQuary is 
fordes, under which is a ſmall red fun? 
gus. Theſe increaſe gradually, ſome to 
rawberry, | 
others to that of a» raſpberry, others 


taking, and a week or a fortnight after 
the electuary is ſpent. Sometimes there 
remains one large yaw, high and knob- 
ed, red and moiſt ; this is called the 
maſter-yaw. This muſt be conſumed 


an eighth or a tenth part of an inch be- 


low the ſkin, with corroſive red mercury, 


tity, and digeſted with one ounce of yel- 


low baſilicon, and one dram of red cor- 


roſive mercury, and cicatrized with lint 
preſſed out of ſpirit of wine, and with 
the vitriol-ſtone. 


| YAXLEY, a market-town of Huntington- 


ſhire, twelye miles north of Huntington. 


YEAR, anus, the time the {un takes to 


go thro* the twelve ſigns of the zodiac. 
See ZODIAC and EARTRH. 


This is properly the natural or tropical 


year, and contains 365 days, 5 hours, and 
49 minutes. As for the gregorian, the civil, 


and 


"OY 


and the platonic years, ſee them under 


the articles GRECORIAN, Civir, Fr. 
The julian year derives both its name 
and inſtitution from Julius Cæſar the dic- 
tator; for before his time the form of the 
roman year was ſo corrupted by the in- 


diſcretion of the pontiffs, in whoſe hands 
the power of intercalation was lodged, 
that the winter- months fell back to the 
autumn, and thoſe of autumn to the 


ſummer. To remedy theſe inconveni- 
ences, the dictator not only added to that 


year, in which he ſet about the reforma- 
tion of the kalendar, the common inter- 


calation of 23 days, between the 23d 


and 24th days of February, purſuant to 
Numa Pompilius's inftitution, but like- 
wiſe 67 days more between November 
and December, fo that this year contained 
445 days. This done, he inſtituted a 


ſolar year of 365 days and 6 hours, pur- 


ſuant to what he had learned from the 


Egyptians, and every fourth year he or- 
dered a day to be added. See GREGO- 


RIAN, BISSEXTILE, and EMBOLISMIC. 
The Arabs, Saracens, and Turks count 
their year by the motion of the moon, mak - 
ing it conſiſt of 12 moons or months,where- 
of ſome have 30, and ſome 29 days, alter- 
nately ; and theſe altogether make 35 
days, and conſtitute a common lunar 
year; and 354 days, 8 hours, 48 mi- 
nutes, 38 ſeconds, 12 thirds, contlitute 


what is called a lunar aſtronomical year. 


The Greeks counted their year by the mo- 
tion of both ſun and moon ; and finding 
that there was 11 days difference between 
the lunar and ſolar years, at firſt they add- 
ed an intercalary month every two years, 
containing 22 days. Afterwards conſi- 


dering the 6 hours alſo, they put their 


emboliſm off 4 years, and then making the 


three firſt years to contain 3 54 days each, 


this made the fourth year to have 399 
days: and to make this intercalation the 
more remarkable, they inſtituted the 
olympic games on every ſuch fourth year, 


| whence came the computation by olym- 


piads., See the article OLYMPIAD. 
The Egyptians had two forts of years, 


the erratic and the fixed, or actiac: the er- 


ratic was called the nabonaſſarean, from 
the epocha which takes its riſe from Nabo- 
naſſar king of the Chaldees. As it neg- 


lets the 6 hours, which in the julian 
form make a leap day once in four years, 


its beginning anticipates the julian every 
fourth year by a day, and therefore it is 
juitly called erratic. The anticipation 
of one day in fbur years gains of the 


julian years one in 1460, ſo that 1461 
nabonaſfarean years make but 1460 julian 
years. The fixed egyptian year obſerves 
the julian form of 365 days and 6 hours, 
making a leap-day of the ſix hours once 
in four years. - It differs from the julian 
in this, that its months are the ſame with 
thoſe of the nabonaſſarean, that it begins 
on Aug. 29, inſtead of January 1; or en 
Aug. 30, if it be a leap- year; that it takes 
in the leap-day, not in February, but at 
the end of the year. See EPOCHaA and 
INTERCALARY. | 
The perſian erratic year goes by the name 
yezdegerdic, by reaſon that the perſian 
epocha commences from the death of 
Yezdegird, the Jaſt perfian king, who 
was killed by the Saracens. It conſiſts 
of twelve months, containing thirty days 
each, and five ſupernumerary ones ; ſa 
that it differs from the nabonaſſarean only 
in the names of the months, and the com- 
mencement of the epocha. See MonTH. 
The gelalean year, us'd alſo by thePerſians, 
is very well adapted to the ſolar motions. 
It takes in a leap-day every fourth year, 
but every ſixth or ſeventh turn it throws 
it forward to the fifth year, by which 
means the equinoxes and ſolftices are fix- 
ed to almoſt the ſame days of the months. 
The ſyriac year conſiſts of 465 days and 
6 hours, being divided into 12 months 
of equal extent with thoſe of the julian 
year, to which they correſpond : this 
year begins October x, ſo that the month 
called Tiſhrim, agrees with our October. 


The aftronomical year is two-fold, wiz. 


the tropical and ſidereal: by the latter is 
meant that ſpace of time which the fun 
takes in departing from a fixed ftar, and 
returning to the ſame again. This year 
conſiſts of 365 days, 6 hours, and 10 mi- 
nutes. HEEL 

As the form of the year is various among 
different nations, ſo likewiſe is the 6 or 


ing: the Jews began their ecclefiaſtical 


year with the new moon of that month 
whoſe full moon happens next after the 
vernal equinox ; and every ſeventh year 
they kept as a ſabbatic year, during 
which they let their land lie at reſt. The 
antient j-wiſh year was made to agree 
with the ſolar year, by the adding of 11, 
and ſometimes of 12 days, at the'end 
of the year, or by an emboliſmic month, 
The beginning of theathenian or atticyear 


was reckoned from that new moon, the 


full moon of which comes next after the 
ſummer ſolſtice. The macedonian lunar 
year agrees with the athenian, excepting 
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that the former takes its beginning, not - YELLOW, in dying, is one of the five fim- 


from the ſ mmer · ſolſtice, but from the au- 
tumnal equinot o The ethiopic year is a 
ſolar year, agreeing with the actiac or fix- 


ed egyptiaw year, except in this, that the 


names of the months are different, and that 


* 


* 


4 
, 


it commentes, with the egyptian year, on 
Aug. 29, ofthe 


ra, when Mahomet: fled from Mecca to 
Medina: they had twelve civil months 
in a year, which contained 29 and 30 
days, by turns, abating for their leap- 
ears, in which the month Dulheggia 
— always 30. See HEC RIA. 
The mahometans begin their year when 
the ſun enters aries ; the Perſians, in the 
month anſwering to our June; theChineſe, 
and moſt of the Indians, begin it with the 
firſt moon in March: at Rome there are 
two ways of computing the year, the one 
begining at the nativity of our Lord, which 
the notaries uſe; che other in March, on 
occaſion of the incarnation, and it is 
from this the bulls are dated. The civil 
or legal year, in England, as well as the 
hiſtorical year, commences Jan. 1, by the 


late a& for the alteration of the ſtyle: the 


church, as to her ſolemn ſervice, begins the 
ear on the firſt Sunday in Advent, which 
1s always that next St. Andrew's day. 


YEAR AND DAY, in law, ſignifies a cer- 


tain time that by law determines a right, 
or works preſcription in divers caſes ; as 


jan year. The arabian or 
mahometan year is called alſo that of the 
hegira, becauſe the calculation of theſe 
years runs from the epocha of the hegi- 


ple and mother colours. Seethe articles 
COLOUR and Dy I. 

For the fineſt yellows, they firſt boil the 
cloth or ſtuff in alum or pot-aſhes, and 
give the colour with weld or wold. © 


ikewiſe turmeric gives a good yellow, 


though not the beſt. 

There is alſo an indian wood, that gives 
a yellow colour bordering on gold. There 
is another ſort of yellow, made of ſavo- 
ry; but this is inferior to them all. 
With yellow, red of madder, and that 
of goat's hair prepared with madder, are 
made the gold yellow, aurora, thought co- 
lour, macàrate, iſabella, chamoiſe- colour, 
which are all caſts or ſhades of yellow. 
Painters or enammellers make their yel- 


low of maſticote, which is ceruls raiſed to 


a yellow colour by the fire, or with oker. 


Limners and colourers make it with ſaſ- 


fron, french berries, otcanette, &c. Mr. 
Boyle tells us a moſt beautiful yellow 
may be procured by taking good quick- 


| Hilver, and three or four times its weight 
of oil of vitriol, and drawing off, in a glaſs- 


retort, the ſaline menſtruum from the 
metalline liquor, till there remains a d 

ſnow white calx at the bottom: on pour- 
ing a large quantity of fair-water on this, 
the colour changes to an excellent light 


3 | 
He ſays, he fears this colour is too —_ | 
to be uſed by painters 3 and he does net 


know how it would agree with every pig- 
ment, eſpecially ojl-colours. * 


in the caſe of an eſtray, if the owner do YELLOWws, a dileale in a horſe, much the 
not challenge it within that time, it be- fame with that called the jaundice in man, 
comes ſorfeited to the lord; ſo of a wreck, ® See the article „„ „% 


Sc. The like time is given to proſecute 


appeals in; and where a rr wound- 


ed, dies in a year and a day after the 
wound received, it makes the offender 
guilty of murder. See ESTRAY, Cc. 


here is alſo year and day and waſte, 


which is taken to be part of the king's 
prerogative, whereby he challenges the 
profits of the lands and tenements fora year 
and a day, of thole that are attainted of 
petty treaſon or felony; and the King 
may cauſe waſte to be made on the lands, 
Sc. by deſtroying the houſes, ploughing 
up the meadows and paſtures, rooting u 

the woods, &c. unleſs the lord of the 
fee agrees with him for the redemption 
ä 


YEARN, in hunting, fignifies to bark as 


beagles properly do at their prey. 
ELLOW, one of the original colours of 
light. See COLOUR and LIGKT,' 
„ Ln. 4 erde 1 0 
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There are two kinds of it, the yellow 
and the black. The yellow is a very fre- 
quent diſorder, ſay the farriers, ariſing 
from obſtructions in the gall pipe, or 
the little ducts opening into the fame, 
occaſioned by viſcid or gritty matter 
lodged therein, or a plenitude and cm- 
2 of the neighbouring blood-veſſels, 

y means whereof the matter that ſhould 
be turned into gall, is takep up by the 


vein, and carried into the mals of blood, 


which it tinQures yellow, ſo that the 
eyes, inſide of the lips, and other parts 
of the mouth capable of ſhewing * 
lour, appear veflow. Thie effect where- 
of is, that a horſe will be dull, heavy, 
and low-ſpirited, eaſily jaded by the leaſt 
labour or exercile, Sc. The black is 
known by other ſymptoms: the whites 
of the eyes, mouth, and lips turn'to a 
duſky colour, and not ſo clear and ſan- 
bY. 3 « Ke : 
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ine as before. For the eure of this diſ- 
eaſe, we are directed to diſſolve an ounce 
of mithridate in a quart of ale, or beer, 
and to giye it the horſe lukewarm ; or 
jaſtead of mithridate, two ounces of ve- 
nice-treacle ; and if that is not to be had, 
three ſpoonfuls of common treacle. 
This diſtemper is alſo incident to black 
eattle. The cure js, to bleed them in 
the ears, eyes, and in the tail; to put 
ſalt into their ears, and to rub them be- 
tween your hands : and being blooded, 
ive them two handfuls of ſalt down 
Weir throats, dry over night. In the 
morning let them have fenugreek, tur- 
meric, long pepper, anniſe-ſeed, and li- 


quorice, but two e ge, in all, 


made into a powder, and given in a 
quart of ale milk-warm. 
YELLOW-HAMMER, in ornithology, a 


* ſpecies of frangilla, with a yellow head 


and a greyiſh yeliow body. See the ar- 
ticle FRANGILLA, © 
This is ſomewhat larger than the com- 
mon ſparrow, and is an extremely beauti- 
ful bird: the head is large, the eyes have 
a hazel- coloured iris, the ears are patul- 
ous, the beak is robuſt and conic, and 
the ſides of the under chap of it are 
compreſſed, and of a ſingular form; the 
throat and belly is yellow, the breaſt has 
a rediſh tinge mixed with that colour, the 
aoulders are of a mixed green and grey, 
and the feathers which cover the body are 
black in their middle, but their edges 
have a tinge of green, 
YEOMAN, the firſt or higheſt degree 
among the plebeians of England, next in 
order to the gentry. See the articles 
GENTLEMAN and COMMONS. 
'The yeomen are properly freeholders, 
who having land of their own, live on 
good huſbandry. Ton 
YEOMAN is allo a title of office in the king's 
' houſhold, of a middle place or rank be- 
tween'an uſher and a groom. See the 
articles UsHER and GROOM, 
YEOMEN of the guard were antiently two 
" hundred and fifty men of the beſt rank 
under gentry, and of larger ſtature than 
ordinary, each being required to be ſix 
feet high. 5 
At pretent there are but one hundred 
yeomen in conſtant duty, and ſeventy 
more not in duty; and as any of the 
hundred dies, his place is ſupplied out of 
the ſeventy. 
They go dreſſed after the manner of king 
Henry VIII's time. They formerly had 


* 
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this was taken off in the reign of queen 
Anne. . 


'YEOVIL, a market town of Somerſetſhire, 


ſituated eighteen miles ſouth of Wells. 


YERKING, in the manege, is when a 


horſe ftrikes with his hind-legs, or flings 
and kicks back with his whole hind-quar- 
ters, ſtretching out the two legs nearly 
together, and even to their full extent. 
See AlR and LEAP. 


VEST, YEAsT, or Banu, a head, or 


ſcum, riſing upon beer or ale, while 
working or fermenting in the vat. See 
BREwING, MALT-LIqQUuoORs, c. 


I? is uſed for a leven or ferment in the 


baking of bread, as ſerving to ſwell or 
puff it up very canſiderably in a little 


time, and to make it much lighter, ſofter, 


and more delicate. When there is too 
much of it, it renders the bread bitter. 
See the articles BAK IN and BREAD. 
The faculty of medicine of Paris, by a 
decree of March 24, 1688, ſolemnly 
maintained it noxious to the health of the 
people : yet could not that prevent its 
progreſs. : 


VEW, taxus, in botany See Taxvus. 
YEW, is alſo a term uſed by the ſalt-workers 


of Limington, and ſome other parts of 
England, to expreſs the firſt riſing of a 
ſcum upon the brine in boiling. 

In the places where they uſe this term, 


they add no clarifying mixtures to the 


brine, for it ferments in the ciſterns, and 
all its foulneſs finks to the bottom, in 
form of a thin mud ; they admit only the 
clear liquor into the pan, and boil this 
briſkly till it yews, that is, till a thin 
ſkin of ſalt appears upon its ſurface; they 
then damp the fire, and carefully ſkim off 
this film, and clear only the ſcratch, or 
calcareous earth, which ſeparates to the 
bottom. : 

They do not collect this into ſcratch- 
pans, as at many of the other works; but 
they rake it up to one fide of the pan, and 


take it out; they then add a piece of but- 


ter, and continue the fire moderately 
ſtrong till the ſalt is granulated, The 

keep a briſker fire on this occaſion at Li- 
mington than in moſt of the other works, 


ſo that they will work three pans in twenty - 


four hours. See SALT. 


YIELD, or SLACK the hand, in the ma- 


nege, is to ſlack the bridle, and give the 
horſe head. See SLACK. 


YLA, one of the weſtern iſlands of Scot- 
land ſituated in the Iriſh ſea, weſt of Can- 


tire. 


diet as well as wages, when in waiting 5 but INCA, or INCA an appellation antiently 


given 


YOR 


of their blood; the word literally bgnity- 


ing lord, king, emperor, and royal blood. 


YOAK, or Voxx, in agriculture, a frame 


of wood, fitted over the necks of oxen, _ 


whereby they are coupled together, and 
harneſſed to the Slane, See PLOUGH. 
It conſiſts of ſeveral parts, as the yoke, 
properly ſo called, which is a thick piece 
of wood, lyi aver the neck ; the bow, 

| which, ce es the neck about; the 
Kitchings and wreathings, which hold 
the bow faſt in the yoke ; and the yoke- 
ring and ox · chain. 


Phe Romans made the enemies they 


ſubdued, paſs under the yoke, which they 


Called ſub jugum mittere, that is, they 
made them paſs. under a ſort of furce 
1 patibulares, or gallows, conſiſting of a 
pinke, or other weapon, laid acroſs two 


others, planted upright, in the ground. 
See the article FURCA. 


Voax of Land, jugata terræ, in our antient 
cuſtoms, was the ſpace which a yoke of 
duxen, that is, two oxen, may plow in 


one day. See HIDE and YARD-LAND. 


Sen- Lok. When the ſea is ſo rough, that 


the helm cannot be governed by the hands, 


the ſeamen make a yoak to ſteer by, that 


3s, they fix two blocks to the end of the 
helm, and reeving two ſmall ropes thro” 
them, which they call falls, by having 
fome- men at each tackle, they govern 


the helm by direction. They have another 


way of making a ſea · yoak, by taking a 
double turn about the end of the helm 


with a ſingle rope, the ends being laid to 


the ſhip. ſides, by means whereof they 
guide the helm. See HEW. 


| YOANGFU, a city of China, in the pro- 


vince of Huguam, ſituated on the river 


Kiam, eaſt long. 114, north lat. 30? 40" 


YOLK, or YELK, vitellus, the yellow part 


'YONNE, a river of France, which riling 


Pl 11 


in the middle of an egg. See EGG. 


in Burgundy, and running north through 
Nivernois and Champain, falls into the 
Seyne at Monterau ſur Yonne. 


- YORK, the capital city of Yorkſhire, ſitu- 
-., ated. on the river Quſe, 180 miles north 
of London: weſt long. 50, north lat. 549. 


It is a large city, and has ſome good 
buildings in it, particularly the Cathedral, 
vhich is a gothic pile, equal to any thing 
of the kind in England. It is the ſee of 
an archbiſhop, and ſends two members to 
parliament. | 
Neww-Y ORK,. one:of the britiſh colonies in 
north Ametica, which comprehending the 
Jerſeys, that frequently have the ſame 


governor, is ſituated between 72 and 749 
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given to the kings of Peru, and the princes 


Y VI 
of weſt long, and between 41 and 44% 
of north lat. bounded by Canada on the 
north; New-England on the eaſt ; the 
american Sea on the ſouth ; and Penſil- 
vania, and the country of the Iroquois 
on the weſt, | | 

New Lokk, the capital city of this pro- 
vince, is ſituated on an ifland in the 
mouth of Hudſon's river, in weſt long, 
72% 30, north lat. 41*. | 

YOU TH. See the article ADOLESCENCE, 
The renovation of youth has been much 
ſought after by chemical adepts ; and 
many of them pretended to various ſe- 
crets, for this purpoſe : But unluckily, 
the death of the pretenders proved a 
ſufficient refutation of their doctrine. 
Paracelſus talks of the mighty things he 
could do with his ens primum ; and even 
Mr. Boyle tells us ſome ſtrange things 
about the ers primum ot balm. See the 
article ENs. 

YouTH, Juventus, in the Pagan theology, 
a goddeſs worſhipped among the Romans, 
who, together with the gods Mars and 
Terminus, kept her place in the capitol 
along with Jupiter, when the other deities 
were turned out, Whence the Romans 
drew a lucky omen for the durablenels 
of their empire. OR 

-YPRES, a ftrong city of the auſtrian Ne. 
therlands, fituated eaſt long. 2 46, 
north lat. 50% 54. | 

YPSILOIDES, in anatomy, the third ge- 
nuine ſuture of the cranium, thus called 
from its retembling a greek v or yplilon, 
See SUTURE and SKULL. 

YUCCA, the Indian bread-plant, in botany, 
a genus of the hexandria-monogynia clals 
of plants, the corolla whereof is of a cam- 
panulated ſhape, and formed of fix large 
oval petals, cohering at the baſe ; or of a 
ſingle petal, divided almoſt to the baſe 
into ſo many ſegments; the fruit is an 
oblong, obtuſely triangular capſule, wit! 
three turrows, formed of three valves, and 
containing three cells; the ſeeds are nu- 
merous, and incumbent in a double order. 
The yucca approaches very near to the 
aloe, but is a diſtin& genus. A kind 
bread is made from the dried root of this 
plant by the indians, which much re- 
lembles that made from the root of th! 
caſſida or ſcutellaria of Linnæus. See the 
article SCUTELLARIA. 

YVICA, a ſpaniſk iſland, ſituated in the 
Mediterranean Sea, between the provin't 

of Valencia, in Spain, and the ifland d 
Majorca: in 1 eaſt long. north lat. 39, 
being about thuty miles long, and twenty: 
four broad. 8 
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1 7 or 2, the twenty fourth and laſt 
„letter, and the nineteenth conſo- 


nant of our alphabet ; the ſound 
| of which is formed by a motion 
of the tongue from the palate downwards 


and upwards to it again, with a ſhutting 
and opening of the teeth at the ſame . 


time. This letter has been reputed a 
double conſonant, having the ſound 45; 
but ſome think with very little reaſon ; 
and, as if we thought otherwiſe, we of- 


ten double it, as in puzzle, muzzle, 


&c. Among the antients, Z was a nu- 


meral letter, ſignifying two thouſand, 
and with a daſh added a-top, Z ſignified 


Z 


two thouſand times two thouſand, or 
four millions. | 15 

In abbreviations this letter formerly ſtood 
as a mark ſor ſeveral forts of weights; 
ſametimes it ſignified an ounce and a 
half, and very frequently it ſtood for half 
an ounce ; ſometimes for the eighth part 
of an ounce, or à dram troy weight; and 
it has in earlier times been uſed to ex- 
preſs the third part of an ounce, or eight 
ſcruples. ZZ were uſed by ſome of the 
antient phyſicians to expreſs myrrh, and 
at preſent they are often uſed to ſignify 
zinziber, or ginger. | 6817 

A ARA, or Sa R RA, one of the diviſions 
of Africa, ſituated under the tropic of 
cancer, is bounded by Bildulgerid, on 
the north; by the unknown parts of 


Africa, on the eaſt; by Nigritia, or Ne- 


groland, on the ſouth; and by the At- 


| lantic ocean, on the weſt. This is a 


ZABAC sEA, or Paus MEOTIS. 


barren deſart, and ſo deſtitute of water, 
that the camels which paſs over it from 
Morocco to traffic with Negroland, are 
half loaded with water and proviſions. 
See 
the article MEOT1S. 


ZACINTHA,STELLATED HAWK-WEED, 


o 


in botany, the lapſona of Linnæus, a 
plant of the ſpngenefia-polygamia-aqualis 
claſs, the compound flower of which 1s 
imbricated with about ſixteen equal and 
uniform hermaphrodite corollulæ; the 
partial corolla is monopetalous, ligulat- 
ed, truncated, and quinquedentated ; 


there is no pericarpium; the ſeed 18 


* 


ſingle, oblong, and nndrieslly t 
nal; the receptacle a ae 1600 — 


; ecep 3 
This genus comprehiends the lampfana, 


incloſes a fingle ſeed. 


hedypnois, zacintha, and rh#gadilus, or 


rhagadioloides of authors. In'the'lamp- 
ſana the ſeeds are all naked; not ſur- 
rounded by the ſquamæ of tlie cup. In 
the rhagadiolus, every eat of We cup 
| In the rzäcintha, 
the marginal ſeeds are each ſurrounded 
by a ſquama of the cup, and the central 


ones are coronated with a thort fitaple 


down, In the hedypnois the marginal 
ſeeds are each ſurrounded in a ſhuama of 
the cup, and the central ones are coro- 
nated with a cup divided into five den- 


ticles. 


ZAFFER, or ZArrxk, in chemiſtry, the 


name of a blue ſubſtance, of the hardnels 


and form of a ſtone ; and generally fap= 


poſed to be a native foſſil. 
It is in reality, however, a preparation 


of cobalt; the calx of that mineral being 
| mixed with powdered flints and wetted 


* 


with water to bring it into this form. 


See the article COBALT. 


To prepare this for uſe in the glaſs- trade, 


put it in groſs pieces into earthen pans, 


and let it ſtand half a day in the furnace; 


then put it into an iron- Iadle to be heated 


red hot in the furnace; take it out while 


thus hot, and ſprinkle it with ſtrong vine- 


gar; and when cold, grind it on'a por- 


phyry to an impalpable powder; then 


throw this into water in glazed earthen 


pans; and when it has been well ſtirred 


about, let it ſettle, and ponr off the water: 
repeat this waſhing often, and the foul- 


neſs of the zaffre will be thus wholly ſe- 


parated : dry the powder, and keep it 
for ule. SED 


Z AIM, a portion of land allotted for the 


ſubſiſtance of a horſeman in the turkiſh 
militia, called alſo timar. See the article 
TIMAR. | | 


ZAIRAGIA, a kind of divination in uſe 


, among the Arabs, 'pe | 
ol divers wheels or circles placed concen- 


rformed by means 


tric to one another, and noted with ſeve- 
ral letters which are brought to anſwer 


to each other by moving the circles ac- 


—cTording 


ZAP 


cording to certain rules. See the article 
DiviNAaTiON. | 
ZAMORA, a city of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Leon, ſituated on the river Douro, 
thirty-two miles north of Salamanca: 
weſt long. 69, north lat. 41 30. 
ZAMOSK1, 
vince of Red Ruſſia, and palatinate of 
Beltz, ſituated an hundred and ten miles 
north-eaſt of Cracow. | 
ZANGUEBAR, a country on the eaſt coaſt 
of Africa, fituated in fouthern latitude 


between the equator and the tropic of 


. . capricorn, being bounded by the country 
,. of Anian, on the north; by the Indian 
ocean, on the eaſt; by C ia, on the 
. fouth, and by the unknown parts of 
Africa, on the weſt. 
ZANNICHELLIA, in botany, a genus of 
the monoecia-monandria claſs of plants, 
the male-flower of which conſiſts only 
af a ſingle ſtamen; it has neither ealyx 
nor corolla. In the female-flower the 
. calyx is compoſed of a ſingle leaf; there 
is no corolla; the germina are about 
four; the ſeeds, which are oblong and 
_ accuminated on both ſides, are as many. 
ZANONIA, in botany, a genus of the 


dlioecia- pentandria claſs of plants; the 


calyx of the male - flower is formed of 
three leaves; the corolla is formed of a 


 fingle petal, divided into five parts. The 


. calyx of the female-flower is alſo com- 
f DT of three leaves, and the corolla 
tormed of a fingle petal, divided into 
ive ſegments; the fruit is a long, very 
large, truncated berry, attenuated at the 
baſe ; it contains three cells, placed un- 
der the receptacle : there are two plane- 
oblongo- roundiſh ſeeds in each celf* 
ZANONI1A, in botany, is alſo Plumier's 
name for the commelina of Linnzus. 
See the article COMMELINA. ' 
ZANTE, an iſland in the Mediterranean- 


ſea, ſituated eaſt long. 2 1 30', north lat. 


237 30, 1 about twenty-four miles 
long, and twelve broad. The chief town 
is Zant, and is ſituated on the eaſt ſide 
of the iſland, being well fortified and de- 
fended by a caſtle. | 
ZAPATA, or SAPATA, a kind of feaſt or 
ceremony held in Italy, in the courts of 
certain princes, on St. Nicholas's day; 
_ wherein people hide preſents in the ſhoes 
or flippers of thoſe they would do ho- 
© Nour to, in ſuch a manner as may ſur- 
| prize them on the morrow, when they 
come to dreſs ; being done in imitation 
of the practice of St. Nichqlas, who uſed, 
in the night-time, to throw purſes of 
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a town of Poland, in the pro- 


4 , 


ZEA 
money in at the windows, to marry poor 
maids witlhal. | 

ZARA, a city of Dalmatia, ſituated on the 
gulph of Venice: eaſt long, 17, north 

lat. 40 | | 

ZARNICH, in natural hiſtory, the name 
of a genus of foſſils ; the characters of 
which are theſe : they are inflammable 

- ſubſtances, not compoſed of plates or 
flakes, but of a plain, ſimple, and uni- 
form ſtructure, not flexile nor elaſtic, ſo- 
luble in ore, and burning with a whitiſh 

flame, and noxious ſmell like garlic. 
Of this genus there are four known ſþe- 
cies: 1. A red one, which is the ttue 
ſandarach. See the article SanDaracu. 
2. A yellow one, found in great abun- 
dance in the mines of Germany, and fre- 
quently brought over to us among, and 
under the name of, orpiment. 3. A 
greeniſh one, very common in the mines 
of Germany, and ſold in our colour-ſhops 
under the name of a coarſe orpiment. 
This is alſo found in our own country 

- among the tin mines of Cornwall. And, 
4. A whitiſh one, a very remarkable 
ſubſtance, which has the property of turn · 
ing black ink into a fine florid red. This 
is common in the mines of Germany, but 
is of little value. See ORPIMENT. 

ZARNAW, a city of Poland, in the pro- 

- vince of little Poland and palatinate of 
Sandomir, ſituated eaſt long. 20%, north 
lat. 51? 30. | | 

ZATMAR, a town of Hungary, ſituated 
forty-five miles eaſt of Tockay. 

ZATOR, a town of Poland, ſituated on 
the river Viſtula, fourteen miles weſt of 

Cracow. 

ZEA., INDIAN CORN, in botany, a genus 
of the mmonoecra triandria claſs of plants. 
In the male-flower the calyx is a biflo- 
rous glume, and has no eriſtz, or awns; 
the corolla is alſo a glume without awns. 
In the female-flower the calyx is a glume 
formed of two valves ; the corolla is alſo 
a glume formed of two valves ; the ſtyle 
is ſimple, filiform, and pendulous ; the 
ſeeds are ſingle, and are immerſed in a 

long receptacle. i 
EAL, &, the exerciſe of a warm ani- 
mated affection, or paſſion, for any thing. 
See the article Pas$10N. 
The greek philoſophers make three ſpe 
cies of zeal. The firſt of envy, the ſe- 
cond of emulation or imitation, the third 
of piety or devotion, which laſt makes 
what the divines call a religious zeal. See 
EnvY and EMULATION. 


ZEALAND, 


n ann! 


805 ZEALAND, the chief of the daniſh iſlands, the neck is long and ſlender, but elegant- 
is ſituated at the entrance of the Baltic- ly turned; the body is rounded, and imall 
the ſea, bounded by the Schaggerrac-ſea, on in compariſon of that of the common aſs; 
Wo | the north; by the Sound, which ſepa- the legs are long and ſlender, the tail long 
rates it from Schonen, on the eaſt; by and beautiful, but hairy only at the end. 
me the Baltic · ſea, on the ſouth ; and by the See plate CCCII. fig. x, 
s of | trait called the great Belt, which tepa- The whole animal is party-coloured, or 
ible rates it from the land of Funen, on the beautifully ſtriped in a tranſverſe di- 
5 veſt; being of a round figure, near two rection, with long and broad ſtreaks, al- 
mi- hundred miles in circumference: the ternately of a deep, gloſſy, and ſhining 
* chief town is Copenhagen. browniſh and whitiſh, with ſome abſo- 
tiſh ZEALAND, is alſo a province of the United lutely black. It is a native 'of many 
lic, Netherlands, conſiſting of eight iſlands, parts of the Eaſſt. 
ſhe- which lie in the mouth of the river ZECHARIAH, canonical hook of the 
ttue -Scheld, bounded by the province of Old Teſtament, containing the predic- 
ch. Holland, from which they are ſeparated tions of Zechariah; the ſon of Barachia, 
. buy a narrow channel, on the north; by and grandſon of Iddo. He is the eleventh 
fre Brabant, on the eaſt; by Flanders, from» of the twelve leſſer prophets. Zecha- 
and which they are ſeparated by one of the riah entered upon the prophetic office at 
Ta branches of the Scheld, on the ſouth; and the fame time with Higgai, and was 
iner by the German- ocean, on the weſt. ſent to the Jews upon th $7 meſſage, 
10Ps ZEALOTS, an antient ſe& of the Jews, to reprove them for their" backwardneſs 
ent. fo called from their pretended zeal for in erecting the temple, and reftoring di- 
ntry God's laws, and the honour of religion. vine worſhip ; but especially for the diſ- 
nd, The zealots were a moſt outrageous and order of their lives and manners, which 
able . ungovernable people; and on pretence could not but derive à curſe upon them. 
urn of aſſerting God's laws, and the ſtrict- By ſeveral notable viſions and types, he 
This neſs and purity of religion, aſſumed a endeavours to confirm their faith, and 
but liberty of queſtioning notorious offenders eſtabliſh their aſſurante concerning God's 
without ſtaying for the ordinary forma- providence with them, and care over 
pro- - lities of law, Nay, when they thought them; and as a proof and demonſtra- 
te of fit, they executed capital puniſhments tion of this, he interſperſes the moſt 
orth upon them with their own hands. They comfortable promiſes 8 the coming of 
looked upon themſelves as the true ſuc- the kingdom, the temple, the prieſthood, 
ated ceſſors of Phineas, who out of a great the victory, the glory of Chriſt the 
- zeal for the honour of God, did imme- branch. Nor does he forget to aſſure 
d on diate. execution upon Zimri and Cozbi; them of the ruin of Babylon, their moſt 
ſt of which action was ſo pleaſing to God, that implacable enemy. This prophet is the 
he made with him and his ſeed after hm longeſt and maſt obſcure of all the leſſer 
enus the covenant of an everlaſting prieſthood. prophets, his ſtyle being interrupted and 
ants. ZEBLICIUM armor, in natural hiſtory, without connection. n 
1flo- a name given by ſeveral authors to a ſoft ZEDOARY, in the materia medica, a 
„ns; green marble variegated with black and root, the ſeveral pieces of which differ ſo 
vns. : white ; and though the authors who have much from one another in ſhape, that 
lume _ deſcribed it have not obſerved it, yet it they have been divided into two kinds, 
3 allo no way differs from the white ophites of as if two different things, under the 
ſtyle the antients. See the articles MaRBLE names of the long and found Zedoary, 
; the and OPHITES. | being only the ſeveral parts of. the ſame 
in a ZEBRA, the WILD Ass, in zoology, a root. EE Om 
; ſpecies of equus, tranſverſly ſtriated, See The long pieces of 2<thoary are of a 
ani Hos E and Ass. very ſingular figure; they are not of 
hing. This is an extremely beautiful animal, the nature of the common Tong roots of 
and though in colouring ſo much differ- plants, but are, them ſelves, properly tu · 
e ſpe · ent from all other kinds and varieties of bera or glandules, à8s well as the found 
e ſe- equus, agrees with it in all other re- ones, differ in from them in nothing but 
third ſpects: it is about equal to the common their oblong figure they are tWo, three, 
nakes aſs in ſize, but of a much more elegant or four inches in len hy and of the thick - 


figure; the head is ſmall and/ſhorf, the neſs of à man's finger? fot Arge at one 
ears are long, the eyes are large and end and tapering away toirfie other, but 
bright, and the mouth conſiderably large; ns the middfe, And Fro wing gra- 
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and generally running into a ſharp point 


ON 


ria and zerumbeth as ſynonymous, and 


2 E D 


dually ſmaller to each end, where they 
terminate in an obtuſe point each way: 


they are of a tolerable ſmooth ſurface, 


except that they have ſome little protu- 
berances in ſeveral parts from which fibres 
have originally grown : they are of a 
very cloſe and compact texture, conſider- 
ably heavy, and very hard ; they will 
not cut eatily with a knife; when cut, 
they ſhew a fine, ſmooth, and gloſſy ſur- 
face; they are of a pale greyiſh colour 
on the outſide, with a faint mixture of 
brown in it, and are of a dead whitiſh hue 
within: they are not eaſily powdered in 


the mortar ; their ſmell, while bruiſing, 
is very remarkable, and is highly aroma- 


tic, and of a bitteriſh taſte. The round 
zedoary has all the ſame characters with 
this, and differs only in figure, being 
ſhort and roundiſh, of the ſize of a tmall 
"walnut, ſmooth on the ſurface, except 
'where the bundles of fibres have adhered, 


at the end. | 
Zedoary is to be choſen freſh, ſound, and 
hard, in large pieces; it matters not as 
to ſhape, whether long or round; of a 
ſmooth turface, and of a fort of fatty ap- 
earance within, too hard to be bitten 
by the teeth, and of the briſkeſt ſmell 
that may be; ſuch as is friable, duſty, 
and worm-eaten, is to be rejected. 
The antient Greeks were wholly unac- 
quainted with zedoary ; there is no men- 
tion of any ſuch drug in the works of 
Pidioridew or Galen. The Arabians, 
However, were well acquainted with it ; 
they mention it ſometimes under the 
name of zedoary, and ſometimes under 


that of zerumbeth, but are ſo ſhort in 


their deſcriptions, and ſo at variance 
among one another, that it is not eaſy 
to aſcertain their meaning, as to the di- 


ſtinction, if they originally meant any, 


between the ſubſtances expreſſed by theie 
two names. | 
Serapio and 


Rhazes uſe the words zedoa- 


declare both to mean only the ſame root. 


4 


i Ae on the contrary, diſtinguiſhes 
the zedoary and zerumbeth, and even 
, talks of two kinds of zedoary. Others 
of them make the zarnab they ſpeak of 


different both from the zedoary and ze- 


_ Yumbeth ; but Serapio, an author as 


much to be depended upon for his accu- 
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ach to by | north lat. 
rity as any of them, declares zedoary, ZEMBLA nova. 
zerumbeth, and. zarna 


fame thing. 


7 | | ' * 
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Zedoary, both of the long and round 
kind, is brought us from China; and 
we find by the Arabians, that they alſo 


had it ſrom the ſame place. The round 
tubera are leſs frequent than the long, 


and ſome of them have, thereſore, ſup- 


poſed them the produce of a different and 
more rare plant; but this is not ſo pro- 


bable as that the general form of the 


root is long, and the round tubera are 
only luſus naturæ, and leis frequent in 
it. 1 = 

The plant which produces it, is one of 
the claſs of the herbæ bulboſis affines of 
Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed, in the Hortus 
Malabaricus, under the name of the ma- 
lan kua. Zedoary, diſtilled with common 
water, affords a thick and denſe effen- 


tial oil, which ſoon. coficretes of itſelf 
into a kind of camphor, and on this oil 


its virtues principally depend. It is a 
ſudorific, and is — recommended by 
ſome in fevers, eſpecially of the malig - 
nant kinds. It is alſo given with ſuc- 
ceſs as an expectorant in all diſorders of 
the breaſt, ariſing from a tough phlegm, 
which it powerfully incides and atte- 
nuates ; it is alſo good againſt flatulen- 
cies, and in the cholic; it ſtrengthens 
the ſtomach, and aſſiſts digeſtion ; and, 


finally, is given with ſucceſs in nervous 


caſes of all kinds. It is not an ingre- 
dient in any of our ſhop- compoſitions. 
It was in the Philonium Romanum of 


the late London Diſpenſatory, but it is 
now omitted in the Philonium Londi- 
nenſe of this: in extemporaneous per- 


ſcriptions it is ſeldom given ſingly, but 
is a common ingredient in reſtorative 
powders and infuſions. Its doſe is from 
five to ten grains in powder, and from a 


drachm to two drachms to the pint in 
inſuſion. 


2ZEIGINHEIM, a town of Germany, in 


the landgraviate of Heſſe · Caſſel, ſituated 
thirty miles ſouth of MHeſſe - Caſſel city. 


ZELITS, a town of Germany, in the circle 


of Upper Saxony, ſituated twenty - four 


miles ſouth-weſt of Leipſice. 


ZELL, a city of Germany, in the cirele of 


Lower Saxony, capital of the dutchies 
of Zell and Lunenburg, ſituated at the 


confluence of the rivers Aller and Fuhſe, 
thirty miles north of Hanover, and fort 


ſouth of Lunenburg :- eaſt long. 10”, 
52 gal. 25 
See NOVA-ZEMBLA. 


zarnab, all to be the ZEND, or ZENDAVESTa,' a book con- 
be. _ taining the religion of the magians, or 
mn PE yt 8 worſhip- 
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worſhippers of fire, who were diſciples of 
the famous Zoroaſter. See MAI. 
This book was compoſed by Zoroaſter 
during his retirement in a cave, and con- 
tained all the > ones revelations of 
that impoſtor. The fi 
the liturgy of the magi, which is uſed 
among ' them in all their oratories and 
fire-temples to this day ; they reverence 
it as the chriſtians do the bible, and the 
mahometans the koran.' There are found 
many things in the zend taken out of 
the ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament, 
which Dr. Prideaux thinks is an argy- 
ment that Zoroaſter was originally a 
Jew. Great part of the pſalos of David 
are inſerted: he makes Adain and Eve 
to have heen the firſt parents of man- 
kind, and gives the fame hiltory of the 
creation and deluge as Moſes does, and 
commands the ſame obſervances about 
clean and unclean beaſts, the ſame law 
of paying tythes to the facerdotal order, 
with many other inſtitutions of jewiſh 
extraction. The reſt of its contents are 
an hiſtorical account of the life, actions, 
and prophecies of its author, with rules 
and exhortations to moral living. The 
mahometans have a fe& which they call 


zendikites, who are ſaid to be the ſaddu - 


cees of mahometaniſm, denying provi- 
dence and the reſurrection, believing the 
tranſmigration of ſouls, and following 
the zend of the mag. 8 
ZENITH, in aſtronomy, the vertical point; 
or a point in the heavens directly over 
our heads. See Na DIR, VERTEX, and 
VERTICAL. | a 
The zenith is called the pole of the hori- 
zon, becauſe it is ninety degrees diſtant 
from every point of that circle. See the 
articles POLE and HORIZON. 
ZENITH-DISTANCE, is the complement of 
the meridian altitude of any heavenly ob- 
ject; or it is the remainder, when the. 
meridian altitude is ſubtrafted from 
ninety degrees, See COMPLEMENT and 
ALTITUDE, 2s 
ZENSUS, in arithmetic, a name given to 
a ſquare number, or the ſecond power, 
by ſome authors. See SqQuUaRE and 
PowER. e 
ZEPHANIAH, a canonical book of the 
Old Teſtament, containing the predic- 


tions of Zephaniah the ſon of Cuſhi, and 


grandſon of Gedaliah; being the ninth 
of the twelve leſſer prophets. He pro- 
pbeſied in the time of king Joſiah, a little 
after the captivity of the ten tribes, and 


pub 


part contains 


before that of judah; ſo that * 6 co- 


W with Jeremiah. He freely 
liches to the Jews, that what inereaſ- 
ed the divine wrath againſt them, was 


their contempt of God's ſervice, their 


apoſtacy, their treachery, their idolatry, 
their violence and rapine, and other en- 
ormities: ſuch high provocations as theſe, 


rendered their deſtruction terrible, uni- 


verſal, and unavoidable : and then, as 
moſt of the prophets do, he mingles ex- 
hortations with repentance, as the only 
expedient in theſe circumſtances, 


ZEPHYR, 'zephyrus, the weſt-wind ; or 


that which blows from the cardinal point 
of the horizon oppoſite to the eaſt. See 
WIND, WEST, and Cours. 7 


ZEST, the woody thick ſkin, quartering 


the kernel of a walnut ; preſcribed by 
ſome phyſicians, when dried and taken 
with white-wine, as a remedy againſt the 
gravel. Tr 
Zeſt is alſo uſed for a chip of orange or 
lemon-peel ; ſuch as is uſually ſqueezed 
into ale, wine, c. to give it a flavour; 
or the fine ethereal oil which ſpurts out 
of that peel on ſqueezing it. | 


ZETETIC METHOD, in mathematics, the 


method made uſe of to inveſtigate or 
ſolve a problem. 5 | 


ZEUGMA, a figure in grammar, whereby 
an adjeQtive or verb which agrees with a 


neater word, is alſo, by way of ſupple- 
ment, referred to another more remote. 


ZEUS, in ichthyology, a genus of the acan- 


thopterygious order of fiſhes, the charac- 


ters of which are as follow: the body 
is very broad, thin, and compreſſed ; the 


ſcales are rough ; there is only one fin 
on the back, but it is very long, and cut 


in fo deeply near the anterior part, that 


it appears to be two fins; the branchi- 
oſtege membranes do not conſiſt of pa- 
ralle! bones, as in other fiſh, but have a 
number of oflicles of various figures, 
ſome of them placed longitudinally, ſome 
tranſverſely, and ſome obliquely. | 

To this genus belong the doree, the in- 
dian doree, and the aper or riondo. See 
the articles DOREE and Riod oo. 


ZIBETHICUS, ZIBETHICUM ANIMAL, 


the CIVET CAT, in zoology, the. grey 
meles, with uniform claws, See the ar- 
ticle MELEs. | pig 4 

It was long before the form of this crea- 
ture, to whom we owe the civet, was 


| known, and long aſter this before it 
could he determined to what genus of 
quadrupeds it belonged : it was fiiſt ſup- 
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poſed of the cat, and afterwards of the 
gog kind; but it is truly one of the 
badger ſpecies. It is a large and fierce 
animal; (See plate CCCII. fig. 2.) its 
 Hze is that of the common badgers but 
its body is not ſo bulky; the head is large, 
ohlong, and conſiderably thick; the fore 
head is depreſſed; the ſnout is rounded 
and thick ; the noſe turns up a little; 
the mouth is wide, and is furniſhed in, a 
very formidable manner, with teeth; 
and there are a few rigid but very long 
whiſkers placed about it; the 42 are 
_ ſmall, the ears large, obtuſe, and patu- 
lous; the neck is long, rigid, and thick 
the tail long, and e of the 
common cat; it is covered with hair, and 
there runs a ridge of the ſame hair all 
along the top of the back, The whole ani - 
mal is of a light filvery colour, variegated 
in a beautiful manner, with large ſpots of 
black; the legs are very robuſt, almoit 
intirely black, the feet are armed with 
very long and ſharp claws; under the 
tail is ſituated the bag, in which is con- 
tained the perfume we call civet; and its 
ſituation is the ſame with that which con- 
tains the white ſebaceous matter in the 
badger, See BADGER and CIVET. 
ZIBETHUM, civet. See CiverT. 
ZINC, or Zixk. See the article ZIixx. 
ZINGIBER, or ZiNnzIBER, ginger, in 
' botany and pharmacy, Sc. Fee the ar- 


ticle ZINZIBER and GINGER. .- 
ZINK, or Zinc, or Zixck, in natural 
_ hiſtory, the name of a very remarkable 
foſſiſe ſubſtance, reſembling biſmuth in 
appearance, but of a bluer colour. See 
the article BiSMUTH. OO 
It is a very remarkable mineral, and one 
that has never been well underſtood as 
to its origin, till of late; for though the 
world well knew of a long time both 
zink and lapis calaminaris, and knew 
that both of them had the remarkable 
property of turning copper into brals, 
which one would think might have en 
a hint to the diſcovery of a natural al- 
liance between them; yet have they been 
ever treated of as two different ſubſtances, 
by the writers on theſe ſubjects; and Dr, 
' Lawſon was the firſt who ever publicly 
declared, and proved, lapis calaminaris 
to be the ore of zink. See the article 
CALAMINARIS Lapis. ; 
Zink is generally confounded with biſ- 
muth, though in reality a very different 
body; but the regulus of theſe two 
minerals having a very great external 


reſemblance, the vulgar have not di- 
ſtinguiſhed them; and hence we hear of 


many ores of zink in the leſs accurate 
writers, all which are truly the ores of 


biſmuth. | 1 
The lapis calaminaris is the true and 


general ore of zink, yet that mineral is 


not confined to this ore alone, but is 


mixed in great abundance in its diſſe- 


minated particles among the matter of 


5 8 of other metals, particularly of 
lead. 


Our artificers have long been acquainted 
with zink, under the name of ſpelter ; 


but none of them till of late have ever 
been able to make any gueſs as to its 


11 We have much zink brought to 
us from the Eaſt-Indies, under the name 
of tutenag; yet no body ever knew from 


what, or how it was produced there; 
and all that was heretofore known of it 
Was, that among that ſtrange mixture 
of ores which the great mine yields at 
Goſſelaer in Saxony, when they were 


ſuſed for other metals, a large quantity 
of zink was produced; but Dr. Law- 
ſon obſerving, that the flowers of zink 
and of lapis calaminaris were the ſame, 
and that their eſſects on copper were the 
ſame, never ceaſed his inquiries till he 
found the method of ſeparating zink 
from t.. 5 

The pure zink is a ſolid metal · like body, 
of a bluiſh white, and ſomewhat. leſs 
brittle than biſmuth, eſpecially when 
gently heated, and moſt, of all the me- 


tallic minerals, approaches to malleabili- 
ty: it melts in a very ſmall fire, and in a 


ſtrong one takes fire, burning with a 
bluiſh- green flame, and ſubliming into 
white flowers, which are with difficulty 
reducible again into the form of zink: 
in an open fierce fire, it wholly flies off 

in vapour. | EE, 
There is great reaſon to believe, that all 
the zink or tutenag brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies, is, procured from calamine ; 
and we have now on foot at home, a 
work eſtabliſhed by the diſcoverer of this 
ore, which will probably make it very 
ſoon unneceſſary to bring any zink into 
England, as we have great plenty of the 
calamine. 
The manner of extracting zink from the 
lapis calaminaris, is this: the lapis ca- 
laminaris muſt be finely pulverized, and 
well mixed with an eighth part of char - 
coal- duſt, and put into a cloſe retort to 
prevent the acceſs of the air, which 
| would 
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ſufficient to melt copper. After ſome 
time the zink riſes, and appears in the 


form of metallic drops within the neck 
of the retort. When the veſſel is cool, 
it muſt be taken out, by breaking off the 


neck of the retort. ö 


Flowers of Zixk. The flowers of zink are 


a ſubſtance famous in the writings of the 
chemiſts, who have led their followers 


.into a thouſand errors by 'the names by 


which they have called them, 

Some have called them talc, and a ſo- 
lution of them in vinegar, oil of talc ; 
to which they have attributed very ex- 
traordinary qualities. Some have {et the 
ignorant upon a fruitleſs attempt of ex- 
tracting an oil from venetian talc, to do 
all the things they have commemorated 
of this oil. Others have called theſe 
flowers the ſericum: others the aqua 
ſicca philoſophorum; and others the phi- 
loſophic cotton. | 

The moſt ſimple and eaſy way of obtain- 
ing the flowers of zink pure and white, 
is this: melt the zink in a tall crucible 
inclined in the furnace in an angle of 
45 degrees, or thereabouts; let the fire 
be moderate, little ſtronger than would 
be neceſſary for the melting of lead. 
If the zink is left in this ſtate without 
being ſtirred, it forms a grey cruſt upon 
its ſurface, and becomes calcined by de- 
grees under it into a granuloſe white 
ſubſtance; but to have the flowers, the 
matter muſt be ſtirred from time to time 
with an iron rod, and this cruſt broken 
as often as it ariſes; there will then, after 
ſome time, appear a bright white flame, 


and about two inches above it there will 


be found a very thick ſmoak, and with 
this there will ariſe a quantity of very 
white flowers, which will fix themſelves 


to the ſides of the crucible in the form of 


fine cotton. 

Theſe flowers are to be ſeparated at 
times, and by careful management there 
may be collected from the zink a greater 
weight of flowers than its own weight, 
when put into the fire. In working four 


pounds of zink in this manner, there 


will be only about an ounce of a cal - 


cined earthy matter left at the bottom 
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would inflame the zink as it riſes. The 
retort is to be placed on a violent fire, 
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them, that a great quantity muſt have 


been carried away with the ſmoak. And 
this is not to be prevented, ſince if the 


veſſel be cloſed to keep in the fumes, the 
external air being denied free acceſs, the 


ſublimation immediately ceaſes, and n 
more flowers can be obtained, till che 


veſſel] is again opened, and the air ad- 


mitted. 
The fumes of zink have a ſtrong ſmell of 


8 and are very noxious to the lungs. 
The reducing zink into theſe flowers, is 
the deſtroying it abſolutely as to its me- 
tallic form; for none of the methods 
uſed by chemiſts to bring back metals to 


their original ſtate, are able to bring 
theſe flowers to zink again. 


ZINZIBER, or ZING1BER, GINGER, in 


botany, the naked ſtalked oval ſpiked 


amomum. See the articles Auouum 
and GIN GER. | 


ZIRICEK SEE, a port-town of the united 


Netherlands, in the province of Zealand, 
ſituated on the ſouth fide of the iſland of 


Schowen, fifteen miles north - eaſt o 
Middleburg. - | 


ZITTAU, a town of Germany, in the 


circle of upper Saxony, and marquiſate 


of Luſatia, ſituated on the river Nieſs, 


fiſty- five miles eaſt of Dreſden. 


ZIZANIA, in botany, a genus of the 


monoecia hexandria claſs of plants; the 
male corolla whereof is a glume formed 
of two valves ; the female corolla is a 


glume formed of a ſingle valve, of a 


cuculated form, and terminated by an 
ariſta or awn; there is no calyx in either 
the male or female flowers; the feed is 
ſingle, and placed in the bottom of 
the corolla, which opens horizontally to 


let it out, | 
Z1ZIPHORA, the AMETHYSTEA, in bota- 


ny, a genus of thediandria-mon'gyniaclaſs 
of plants, the corolla whereof is formed 
of a ſingle ringent petal ; the tube is 
cylindric, and of the length of the cup ; 
the limb is very ſmooth, the upper lip 
is ovated, erect, emarginated, and ob- 
tuſe, the lower lip is broad and patent, 
and is divided into three equal rounded 
ſegments ; there is no pericarpium, but 
the cup contains four feeds which are 
oblong and obtuſe; gibbous on one ſide, 
and angular on the other. 


of the crucible, and the quantity of ZIZIPHUS, in botany, a name whereby 


flowers will be about two drams and a 
half in each pound, more than the 
quantity of zink ; beſide that, it is eaſy 
to conceive from the manner of making 


9 


ſome authors call the rhamnus. See the 
article Ru Au Nus. | 


ZOCCO, zoccoLo, ZOCLE, or SOCLE, 


in architecture, a kind of ſtand or pe- 
deſtal, 


needs to be raiſed. 


."Ztgember, ſerving to ſupport a , 
„ -.Ratue, pedeſtal, or the like thing a at 

See the article 
SOCLE. 


Z ODIAC, zodiacas, in aſtronomy, a faſcia 
broad circle, whoſe middle is the 
_ echtic, and its extremes two circles, 
parallel thereto, at ſuch a diſtance from 
it, as to bound or comprehend the ex- 
curſions of the fun and planets. See 
ECLIPTIC, EARTH, PLANET and SUN. 
The ſun never deviates from the middle 
of the zodiac, i. e. from the ecliptic, 
but the planets all do more or leſs. Their 
reateſt deviations, called Jatitudes, are 
the meaſure of the breadth of the z0- 
diac, which is broader or narrower, as 
the greateſt latitude of the planets is 
made more or leſs; accordingly ſome 
make it ſixteen, ſome eighteen, and ſome 
twenty degrees broad. See LATITUDE. 
'The zodiac, cutting the equator oblique- 
1y, makes an angle therewith, of 239 and 
x half, or more preciſely of 23? 29, 
which is what we call the obliquity of 
the zodiac, and is the ſun's greateſt de- 
clination. See the articles OBLIQUITY 
and DECLINATION, 
The zodiac is divided into. twelve 2 
tions, called ſigns, and thoſe diviſions 
or ſigns are denominated from the con- 
ſtellations which antiently poſſeſſed each 
part; but the zodiac being immoveable, 
and the ſtars having a motion from welt 
to eaſt, thoſe conltellations no longer 
+ correſpond to their proper ſigns, whence 
ariſes what we call the preceſſion of the 
equinoxes. See the articles SIGN, Con- 
STELLATION, and PRECESS1ON. 
When a ſtar therefore is ſaid to be in 
ſuch a ſign of the zodiac, it is not to 
be underitood of that ſign or conſtellation 
of the firmament, but only of that twelfth 
part of the zodiac, or dodecatemory 


thereof. See the article STAR and Do; 
-  _ DECATEMORY., rr 
Caſſini has alſo obſerved a track in&he 


heavens, Within whoſe bounds moſt pf 
the comets, though not all of thein, are 
obſerved to keep, which for this reaſon 
he calls the zodiac of the comets. See 


the article Comer. bs 
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al, being a low ſquare piece, or ZOLLERN, or HOENZOLLERN, a city 


2 0 0 


of Germany, in the circle of Swabia, 
capital of the county of Zollern, and 
ſubject to its count, * Bo ealt long. 
8? 55', north lat. 48157. Fin, 


ZOLNOCK, a town of upper Hungary, 


ſituated on the river Teyeſſe, fifty-five 
miles eaſt of Buda. 


ZONE, Zara, in geography and aſtronomy, 
a diviſion of the terraqueous globe, wi 


reſpe to the different degree of heat 
found in the different parts thereof. See 
EARTH and HEAT, 7 4 
A zone is the fifth part of the ſur face of 
the earth, contained between two pa- 
rallels. See PARALLEL. 
The zones are denominated torrid, frigid 
and temperate. : 
The torrid zone is a faſcia, or band ſur- 
rounding the terraqueous globe, and 
terminated by the two tropics, Its breadth 
18 46 58', The equator, running thro' 
the middle of it, divides it into two equal 
parts, each containing 23% 29'. The 
antients imagined the torrid zone unin- 
habitable, See TROPIC and Toxin. 
The: temperate zones are two faſciæ, or 
bands, environing the globe, and con- 
tained between the tropics and the polar 
circles, the breadth of each is 43 2 
3 = N N TEMPERATE. 2 

e frigid zones are ſegments of the 
ſurface of the earth, terminated, one by 
the antarctic, and the other by the artic 
circle. The breadth of each is 46 58', 
See ARCTIC and ANTARCTIC. 


ZONNAR, a kind of belt, or girdle of 


black leather, which the Chriſtians and 
Jews of the Levant, particularly thoſe 
in Aſia, and the territories of the grand 
ſeignior, are obliged to wear to diſtin- 
guiſh them from the mahometans. 


ZOOLOGY, Zungiz, the ſcience of ani- 


mals. Artedi obſerves, that this makes 
one of the three kingdoms, as they are 
called, of natural hiſtory ; the vegetable 
and the mineral being the two others: 
in theſe, however, there is this difference 
made by writers, that while vegetables 
and minerals are treated of together; as 
all of a piece in each, the ſubjects of 
zoology are divided ; and it is made to 
. compoſe, as it were, ſeveral kingdoms. 


This he makes as broad as the other .- "Whoever is to write on plants and mi- 
Perals, calls his work a treatiſe of botany, 
or mineralogy; and we have no words 
to expreſs any ſubdiviſion of them into 
kingdoms : but, in zoology, we treat 


as different ſubjeRts, the different _ 


zodiac, and marks it with ſigns and #z;p 
conſtettations like that, as Antinous, 


Pegaſus, Andromeda, Taurus, Orion, 
the leſſer Dog, Hydra, the Centaur, Scor- 
pion, and Sagittary. 


of it; and the hiſtory of birds is ſe- 
parated by ſome from the reſt under the 
name of ornithology ; that of quadru- 
peds under the name of tetrapodology; 
and we have for the reſt, the words 
entomology, amphibiology, and the like, 
expreſling theſe things which are properly 


but "the parts of zoology, as fo many 


diſtinct and feparate ſtudies. See the ar- 
ticles Bor ANY and MINERALOGY. 

The ſame author obſerves, that this may 
eaſily be amended, by our conſidering 
the animal world as we do the vegetable 
and mineral, and dividing it, as we do 
the others, into its proper families; it 
will then be found that theſe are no 
better diſtinctions than thoſe of the fa- 
milies of theſe things, and that the au- 


thors may as well ſet up ſeparate ſtudies 


under the names of bulbology, umbelli- 
ferology, and the the like, as thoſe. 

A natural diviſion of the ſubjects of 
zoology, on this principle, will afford 


fix ſeveral families of its ſubjects. 1. The 


hairy quadrupeds. 2. The birds. 3. The 
amphibious animals, ſuch as ſerpents, 
lizards, frogs, and tortoiſes. 4. 'The 
fiſhes. 5. The inſets. And ſixthly, 


thoſe loweſt order of animated beings 


the zoophytes. See the articles QUa- 
DRUPED, BIRD, Fis R, ORNITHOLOGY, 
IcCUTHYOLOGY, Se. 


ZOQPHORIC, or ZooPHORIC COLUMN, 


va ſtatuary column, or a column that 
bears and ſupports the figure of an ani- 
mal. See COLUMN. 


ZO0OPHORUS, or ZopHoRUs, in the 
antient architecture, the ſame thing with 


frieze fin the modern, See the article 
FRIEZE. - | 

ZOOPHY TON, or ZooPHITE, in na- 
tural hiſtory, a kind of intermediate 
body, partaking both of the nature of 
a ſenſitive, and a vegetable. See the 
article SENSITIVE Plant. 

ZOOTOMY, the art of diſſecting animals, 
or living creatures, being the ſame with 
anatomy, or rather comparative ana- 
tomy. See the articles DISSECTION and 
ANATOMY. 

ZOPISSA, naval pitch, a kind of mixture 
of pitch and tar, ſcraped off ſhips that 
have been a long time at ſea. | 


— 
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Zurich and Switz, and is eighteen miles 
miles long, and ſeven broad. | 


Z UINGLIANS, a branch of the antient 


chriſtian reformers, or proteſtants, ſo 
called, from their author Huldric Zu- 
inglius, a divine of Switzerland, who 
ſoon after Luther had deelared againſt the 
church of Rome; and being then miniſter 
of the church at Zurich, fell in with him, 
and preached openly againſt indulgen- 
ces, the mals, the celibacy of the clergy, 
Sc. What he differed from Luther in, 
concerned the euchariſt: for interpretin 


"hoc eft corpus meum, hy hoc fgnifte 


corpus meum, he maintained, that the 
bread and wine were only ſignifica- 
tions of the body and blood of Jeſus 


Chriſt ; whereas Luther held a eonſub. 


ſtantiation. As to the matter of grace, 
Zuinglius ſeemed inclined to Pelagi- 
aniſm, in which he differed from Calvin. 


ZURICH, a canton of Switzerland, bound- 


ed by the canton of Schaffhauſen, on the 


north; by the canton of Appenzel on the 
eaſt; by Zug and Switz oh the ſouth 


and by Bern and Lucern on the weſt, 


being fiſty miles long, 'and forty broad. 


'$9 zo, and north lat. 47 gs', It is + 


Zurich is alſo the name of the capital 
city of this canton, ſituated eaſt long. 


likewiſe the name of a lake, twenty- 
four miles long, and three broad; at 
the ſouth end of which the city of Zurich 
ſtands. 


Z2UTPHEN, a city of a' county of the 


ſame name, in Gelderland, ſituated on 
the river Vſſel, ſixteen miles north-eaſt 
of Arnheim: eaſt long. 6e, north lat. 


20 . * 
ZUYDERSEE, a great bay of the ger- 


This matter by being gradually penetra- 
ted by the ah of the Ss ar bon par- 
taker of its qualities, and being applied 
to the body externally, is found to be 
reſolutive and deſiccative. 

UG, one of the cantons of Switzerland, 
is ſurrounded by the cantons of Lucern, 


man Ocean, which lies in the middle 


of the United Provinces, haviug the 
iſlands of Texel, Flie, and Schelling, 
at the entrance of it, on the north ; 
the provinces of Friezland, Overyſſel 
and Gelderland on the eaſt; Utrecht, 
and part of Holland on the ſouth; and 
another part of Holland on the weſt, 
The chief town is Amſterdam, 


ZWEIBRUGGEN, a county of the pa- 


latinate of the Rhine, in Germany, ſub- 
ject to the duke of Deuxponts, 


' ZWICK OW, a town of the circle of 


upper Saxony, and territory of Voight- 
land, ſituated on the river Muldaw, 
forty-ſix miles ſouth-weſt of Dreſden. 


ZWINGENBURG, or SWINGENBURG, 


a town of Germany, in the circle of the 
upper Rhine, and land of Heſſe Darmſtat, 
twelve mi -eaſt of Worms. 
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ZG ENA, en BALLANCE-FISH, in ich- angie of the lips. This muſcle, though 
 thyology, a ſpecies off ſqualus; with a uſually ſingle, is ſometimes double 
very broad tranſverſe hammer like head. throughout; at other times it has a 
See the article SQUALUS. | double head; ſometimes its tail only iy 
This is one of the moſt extraordinary bifid, and it is variouſly interwoven with 
fiſh in the world; in its form the general the adjoining ones. See the preceding 
ſize is five or fix feet, but it grows to article. CR 
be much larger; the head is the moſt ex- ZYGOPHYLLUM, bean- capers, in bo- 
traardinary figure of that of any fiſh. © tany, a genus of the decandria-monogynia 
It is not oblong, and running in a line claſs of plants, the corolla whereof is 
with that of the body, but is placed compoſed of five petals broadeſt at the 
tranſverſely, and has the appearance of top; obtuſe, emarginated and larger than 
the head of a hammer faſtened to its the cup; the nectarium conſiſts of ten 
handle ; the eyes are large, and placed + convergent leaves, and includes the ger- 
at the two extremities ; the mouth is a men; the fruit is an oval pentagonal 
tranſverſe gut o Joy lower, part of the capſule, formed of five valves, contain. 
Head, and furniine with three or four ing five cells, with ſepta adhering to the 
rows of ſharp teeth; the noſtrils are valves; the ſeeds are numerous, roundiſh, 
ſmall and not very conſpicuqus, and the and compreſſed ; the figure of the fruit 
forumina gt eyes are oblong and large; is ſubject to variation, and there is a 
the body is oh ong and moderately thick; ſpecies in which the parts of fructification 
there are twe th fins, and a pinna area fifth leſs. This genus com 


5 


wo. back | s g comprehends 
Apertures, of we) Fog are ten the fabago of Tournefort. 


the one from the os temporis, the other the heat or temperament of blood of 
from the os male ; theſe proceſſes are animals. See the articles FERMENTa. 
hence termed the zygomatic proceſſes, and T10NnN, HEAT, G. 
the ſuture that joins them together, is ZY'THOGALA,, beer-poſſet, a drink re. 
denominated the zygomatic ſuture. See commended by Sydenham, as good to 
RO be taken after a vomit, for allaying the 
ZYGOMATICUS,. in anatomy, A muſcle acrimonious and diſagreeable taſte the 
of the head, ariſing from the os zygoma, vomit has occaſioned, as well as to pre- 
- whence its name, and terminating at the vent gripes. . 
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A BRUCKBANIA, or Antotatia, 
| " a fown of Tranſilvania, ſituated on 


the river Ompay, near Clauſenburg. 


ACALYPHA, in botany, a genus of the 
monoecia-polyandria clats of plants; the 

' calyx of the male flowers conſiſts of four, 
ſmall, roundiſh, concave, and equal pe- 


tals ; there is no corolla: in the female 
flower the calyx is compoſed of three 
leaves, and there is no corolla; the fruit 
is a roundiſh, triſulcated, trilocular cap- 


ſule, with a large, ſingle, roundiſh ſeed 


in each cell. | 
ACCELERATING Force, being the 


ſecond ſort of centripetal force, is ex- 


' preſſed by that velocity, generated in a 


given time, with which bodies (conſi- 


dered as phyſical points) move towards 
the central body attrafting them by its 
- abſolute force. This accelerating force 
Is greater or leſs, according to the diſtance 
- bf the center of the force; in a reciprocal 
duplicate proportion. | 
Thus is the gravity, that makes bodies 


tend towards the center of the earth, 


greater in vallies than on the tops of high 
mountains; greater at the poles tian at 
the equator, which is ſeventeen miles 


higher ; and greater at the equator than 
at greater diſtances from the center of the 


earth; for the ſame body, which, near 


the ſurface of the earth, falls ſixteen feet 
in the firſt ſecond of its fall, would fall 
but four in the ſame time, if it began at 
the height of four thouſand miles from 
the ſurface of the earth, or two ſeini- 


- diameters diſtance from its center. At 


equal diſtances the accelerating force is 


the ſame every where, becauſe all bodies, 
large or ſmall, heavier or lighter, ab- 


ſtracting from the reſiſtance of the air, 
are equally accelerated in their fall. See 


the articles FoRce, CENTRIPETAL 


FORCE, . MOTION, GRAVITATION, 
\ Fn. 


? 


* 
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EakTH, | ACCELERATION, and D- 
SCENT. Mw vv e, {3 


* 


ACHYRANTHES, or ACcHYRACAN« 
ua, in botany a genus of the pentandria- 
 munogynia claſs of plants, having no cos 


rolla; the,calyt is a perianthium, com- 
poſed of five lancedlated, acute, rigid, 
pungent, and permanent dry leaves 3 
there is no pericarpium ; tlie ſeed is ſingle, 


roundiſh, and cbmpreſſed. | 
ACT. (Di&.) ACT of Grace. Ste the 


article GRACE. 


ACTA, in botany, the name whereby 


Linnæus calls the chriſtophoriana of 
Toutnefort. See CHRISTOPHORIANAL 


ACTINIA, in the hiſtory of inſects, a 


genus of ſea- animals, of the order of 


the gymnarthria, naturally of a cylindric 


ſhape, but variable figure; the tentacula 


"are very numerous; and are ranged in 


ſeyeral ſeries about the mouth, which is 
rag at one of the extremities 'of the 
ody; theſe are in a continual vibtatbry 


motion, and,by that means draw ſmall 


animals into its mouth for ſood;, The 
whole animal is equally thick in all parts, 
and about half an inch long; its tail is 
divided into three parts; or tefminated; 
as it were, by three 'poiiits: it is of a 
pale fleſh colour, except the tentacula, 
which have a beautiful variety of colours; 
red, yellow, blue, and many others; jt 
lodges itſelf in little cavities of rocks, aha 
of the larger ſea-plants of the ftony 
kind, and is ſound on the coaſts of the 
american iſlands. | 1 

There are à variety of ſpecies, differing | 
from each other in figure; colour, Sc. 
two whereof are repreſented plate 'V. 
fig. 6. no 1 and 2. Mk. 
DH. L, or Abpßit, a town of India, 
ſituated near the mouth of the 1iver In- 
dus, in the province of Tata. 


1 * £6GILOPS, 
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naceous ; the fruit 
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this it is, eaſy diſtinguiſhable, by its 
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the corolla of the hermaphrodite flower 
conſiſts of a bivalve glume, terminated 


by a double or triple ariſta or awn ; the- 


ſeed is ſingle and oblong 3; the corolla of 
the male flower is allo a bivalve ariſtated 
glume, as in the hermaphrodite flower. 


A6QPODIUM; Gout: weed, in bota-! as in fermentation; and all kinds of na- 


ny, a genus of the pentandria digynia 
claſs of plants; the general corolla where- 
of is unitorm; the ſingle flowers conſiſt 
each of five, oval, concave, wy nearly 
val petals x the fruit is naked, ovato- 
long, Ara ed ark ſeparable anto two 
parts; the leeds are two, ovato-oblong 
and ſtriated, convex on one fide, and 


en the, other. 5 7 . 


bis plant is commonly known in the 


ſmhops under the name of angelica: for 
the medicinal. vertues whereof, ſee the 


article ANGELICA... - » 
ZSCHYNOMENE, in botany, a genus 
80 ; the diadelphia: decandrid clals of 
plants; the corolla whereof is papilio- 
Lonſiſts of a long 
compreſſo- plane, articulated, unilocular 
eren 2 ſingle kidney - ſhaped 
if al | 


AGARIC, (Dig.) FEMALE,AG ARIC, the 


; agaricus:pedis. equiyh, facie of Tourne- 


fort, called from us, being very caſily in- 
„ flammable, touchwood., or, ſpunk, is a 
fungus frequently, wet with on different 
en b 1 tf» > 

Kinds of trees in England, and has been 
-; fomejimes brought into the ſhops mixed 
| the true agazic of, the larch. From 


7 


* 2 


greater weight, duſky colour, and muci- 
.Jaginous taſte, void, of bitterneſs. Ihe 


N medullary part of this fungus, beat ſoft, 


and applied externally has been of late 
Sieatly celebrated as a ſtyptic, and ſaid» 
do reſtrain not only venal, but arterial 
haæmorrhages, without the uſe of liga- 
", tures... See the articles STYPTIC and 
„ HAMORRHAGE, .. 
AIR, (Die.) The air is generally eſteem- 
end a fluid, but yet differs from the gene- 
7 ral nature of, fluids in three particulars ; 
Vis. 1. In that it is compreſſible, which 
properiy no other fluid has. 2. It can- 
not be congetaled, nor any how fixed, 
as all. other fluids may. 3. It is of a 
different denſity in every part, decreaſing 
from the earth's ſurace upwards ; where- 
as other fluids are of an uniform denſity 
throughout. The air is therefore a fluid 
ſui generis, if it be properly any. fluid at 
all. Sbethe articles FLUID, COMPRES- 
þ 
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AIR 


sto, CONDENSATION, ue > $1 4 

CON&EDATION, DENSITY of the air, 
and ATMOSPHERE: 

That the air was created at firſt with the 

earth itſelf is not to be doubted ; and 

that ever ſince, there has been a conſtant 

generation of particles of air by the mu- 
tual action of hodies upon each other, 


tural and artificial chemiſtry, fir Iſaac 
Newton thinks very reaſonable to ſup- 
pole ; and Mr, Boyle has given nume- 
rous experiments relating to the pro- 
duction of artificial or factitious air. See 
FERMENTATION, Dis TILLATION, Cc. 
I we examine into the manner in which 
nature operates according to the laws 
Which the great creator has ordained, we 
ſhall plainly diſcover that this air is the 
grand, efficacious, and neceſſary inſtru- 
ment which, nature univerſally. employs 
in almoſt all the operations ſhe. is perpe- 
tually engaged in. For in this, bodies 
of all kinds are placed; in this they 
moye z and in this they perform all their 
actions, as well thoſe-which proceed from 
their particular and private natures, as 
thoſe which depend upon their relation to 
other hodies. There is ſcarcely any li- 
quid, as appears by experiment, which 
has not air intermixed with it; ſcarcely 
any ſolid out of which it may not be ex- 
tracted by art. So that it is ſcarce poſ- 
ſible to ſpecify any operation of nature, 
Which happens without the aſſiſtance of 
air, or utterly excluſive of it: the ope- 
rations of fire, the loadſtone, gravity, 
and the particular attraction and repul- 
ſion of corpuſcles, may perhaps be — A 
excepted, as capable of being performed 
without it; to all others it is abſolutely 
neceſſary. All the operations of che- 
miſtry, without any exception, are per- 


formed in the air. 


It is very certain, that fire, which puts 
all things in motion, can neither be col- 
l ecled, prelerved, directed, increaſed, or 
/ moderated, without air. Hence, then, if 
air is neceſſary to fire, air is allo neceſ- 
ſary to every operation of fire; ſo that 
without it, fire would ceaſe to operate, 
nor could it be applied to other bodies. 
The fire here meant, is that which is ex- 
cited and ſupported by inflammable ſuel, 
by the means of which both art and na- 
ture execute their principal purpoſes. 
Whoever has leiſure and inclination to 
take a view of the more general claſſes 
of natural bodies, will find, that the air 
is every where required to their vitality, 
| growth, 


* 


ip 
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will weigh a dram very neatly. 


ſure of the external air. 


AIR 
growth, vigour, and action; for if their 


lives conſiſt in a circulation of humours 
through proper veſſels, and by a peculiar 


power converting the extraneous juices 
they receive into their own nature, or, 


at leaſt, by a ſingular virtue applying 
them to their ſubſtance, and thus in- 
cereaſing in their magnitude, it ſeems ut- 


terly impoſſibl- that one of theſe ſunctions 
can be performed without the perpetual 
aſſiſtance of air. 35 
The weight or gravity of the air is 
proved by a great variety of curious ex- 
periments upon the air - pump; the prin- 
ipal of which are as follow. 1. By 
ually weighing it in a nice balance, 
where we ſhall fee, that one gallon of air 
2. B 
filling a glaſs tube with mercury, _ 
inverting it in a baſon of the lame fluid, 
where it will appear, that a column will 
be ſupported- in the tube, by the ſole 
weight or preſſure of the air, to upwards 
of the height of twenty eight inches. 3. 
By taking the air off the turface of the 


quickſilver in the gage of the air-pump, 


which then immediately riſes by the preſ- 
4. By exhauſt- 
ing a receiver placed over the hole of the 
braſs plate on the pump, which will then 
be kept faſt by the preſſure of the incum- 
bent air. Or, 5. More demonttratively, 
by exhauſting a ſmall receiver under one 


larger, and letting in the air at once up- 


on it, which will then be faſtened to the 
plate as before, though not placed over 


the hole. 6. By placing the hand on the 
open receiver, and exhauſting, the weight 


of the air on the hand, will be extremely 
fenfible. 7. By placing a piece of thin 
glaſs. or a bladder on the ſaid open re- 
ceiver, hich, when the air is a little ex- 
hauſted, will be broke into pieces by the 
weight of the incumbent air. 8. The 
air, exhauſted from a thin bottle under a 
receiver, and then ſuddenly let in, will, 
by its weight, inſtantly reduce it to very 
ſmall pieces. 9. By putting a piece of wood 


under quickſilver in the receiver, and then 


exhauſting the air, and letting it in again, 


it will, by its weight, force the quick- 


ſilver into the pores of the wood, and very 


ſenſibly increaſe its weight. 10. The 
exhauſted braſs hemiſpheres prove not 
only the prodigious weight of the air, 
but alſo the quantity thereof very exactly. 
11, By exhauſting glaſs-bubbles, ſwim- 
ming in 'water, and letting the air in 


again, it will force the water into the 


bubbles, and make them fink, 12. The 
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ſyringe,” with its weight deſtemding in 
vacuo; and aſcending again upon the ad- 
miſſion of air, does very prettiiy prove 
the preſſure of the air, and the rationale 


of -lyrimges in general. See the articles 
SY RINGE, GRAVITY, Ge. 


That water riſes in pumps, ſiphons, and 
all kinds of water engines, by the preſ- 
ſure of the air only, is made evident by 
taking off the ſaid preſſure in the ex- 
hauſted receiver from a baſon of mercury, 
which then will not riſe in the pipe ob the 


ſyringe on drawing up the piſton, as it 
will in the open air. See PUMP,: Si- 
_ PHON, FOUNTAIN, and ENGINE: 


The (pring or elaſticity of the air is alſo 


_ demonſtrable from various experiments of 
the lice kind. 


| | 1. By the great expan- 
hon of a ſmall quantiiy bt” air in an 


emptied bladder, when the ir is taken 
off from the external parts in the re- 


| ceiver. 2. By the extruſion of a fluid 


der the exhauſted receiver. 


out of a glais- bubble, by the expanſion 


ot the buhhle of air contained therein. 


3. By the expulſion of the white and yolk 
of an egg through a ſmall hole in the 
little end, by the expanſion of the air 
contained in the great end, and alfo by 
raiſing up the {kim of the egg, (after the 


yolk 1s taken away, and one halt of the 
ſhell) by the expanſion of the ſaid in- 
cluded bubble of air, fo as almoſt to fill 
the half ſhell. 4. Glaſs-bubbles and 
images, filled with water, ſo as to make 


them juſt fink in water, will, upon ex- 
hauſting the air from the ſurface, rife to 
the top of the veſſel. 
filled with air, and juſt made to ſink with 
a weight, will, upon exhauſtion, ſoon 


5. Alſo a bladder, 


riſe by the 4. err of the contained air. 


6. Beer, cyder, water, and porous bo- 


dies do emit great quantities of air un- 
7. Fiſhes 
are made fo light or buoyant, by in- 
creaſing the ſpring of the air in their 
bladders, that they rile to the top of the 
water, and cannot again deſcend to the 
bottom. 8. But that curious experiment, 


- which ſhews the force of the ſpring of the 


air to be equal to its weight or. preſſure, 
is by raiſing the mercury by the expan- 
ſion of a ſmall quantity of confined air 
to the ſame height in an exhauſted tube 
above the air- pump, as that which it is 
raiſed to in the mercurial gage by the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere below it. 

The great action of animal life, wiz. 
bre:thing, by inſpiration and expiration 


of air, is owing to the preſſure and ſpring 


of the air coujointly, as is evident by 
19 T 2 the 


e ö — 


T ww 


heated brais tube | 
ſpiration, is ſhewn by the ſudden death _ 


_ +... Ciprocal'y as the power compreſſi 
is evident, that, at the depth of thuty-. 


AIR 
ii and expanſion} of a blad- | 


der in 4 ſmall recciver; witlr 4 bladder 
| tiedonit the bottom to tepteſent the dia- 
6 ee ee 1515 


* 


hat air paffing through the fire and | 
1 50% unfit for animal re- 


of any anüßtl Dut into a receiver filled 
therewith; Affb candles and live coals, 
phi ih; aduſt air, immediately go 
out. Hence the noxious and peſtilential 


2 of damps and ſuffocating exha- . 


ations, ſo fatally experienced in mines 
and other fubterraheati places. See 
Dame; EXAUALATioN, and Mine. 


> + 


That the different velocities, with which 


heavy and light bodies deſcend in the air, 
is owing to the air's reſiſtance only, is 


manifeſt from the equal velocity or ſwift- 


neſs with which all bodies deſcend in the 
receiver, as is ſhewn in the experiment 
of a guinea and a feather. See DESCENT. 
That jermentation, ' putrefaftion, Sc. 
depend oh the air, and are promoted by 
it, is ſhewn'by preſerving truit in their 


natural bloom and perſettion through the 
winter in an exhauſted d gle 
MENTATION, PUTREFACTION, Oc. 


rflaſs. See FER- 


The uſe of the diving-bell depends upon 

the ring and force of 'the air; for fince 

the ſpace, which the air takes 5 is re- 
in 


three feet of water, where the preſſure of 
the atmoſphere is doubled, the bell will 
be half filled with water; at the depth 
of ſixty ſix feet, it will be two thirds 


filled ; at the depth of ninety-nine feet, 


it will be three-fourths filled; and gon. 
See the article DIVIN S- BEI. 

T he ipring of the air is moſt evidently 
concerned in that chirurgical operation, 
called cupping; for when a vacuum is 
made by a lyringe in the cupping-glaſs 
applied to that part, the ſpring of the air 
in the fleſh under the glaſs does ſtrongly 
act, and by that means cauſes the fleſh 
to diſtend and (well into the glaſs, while 
the preſſure of the air, on the parts with- 
out the glaſs, accelerates the motion of 


the blopd and fluids towards the part 


where it is diminiſhed or taken off by the 
glaſs. See the article CUPPING. | 
Froch this account of the air, and its 


properties, many curious appearances 


way be pnderſtood. 

1. Air, asa fluul hody, is the vehicle of 
the efftuvia of all otlurous bodies to the 
organs of ſmelliiig; and, as a ponde- 
tous fluid, it prefles em on the nerves 
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of thoſe organs, with a force ſufficient to 
make them ſenſible. It alſo impreſſes 
ſapid ſubſtances upon the organs of taite, 
and renders them e the ſenies. 


It is alſo the inſtrument of ſound; for 


the undulations, cauſed in it by bodies 
moved by various directions, ſtrike upon 
the external ear, which, by a fingular 


mechaniſm, communicates this notice to 
the nerves expanded upon the internal 
ear. This weight of the air alſo, by 
preſſing upon the ſurface of animals and 
vegetables, prevents a rupture of their 


veſſels, from the force neceſſary to circu- 
late their juices, to which it is, as it 


were, a counter- balance. All theſe things 
are evident, becauſe, on the tops of high 
mountains, where the air is very rare, 
the ſenſes of ſmelling, taſting, and hear- 


ing are very languid. On the tops of 


mountains alſo the blood · veſſels are very 
ſubject to burſt, whence frequent hæ- 
morrhages happen to thoſe who travel to 
their ſummits. See the articles SMEL- 
LING, "TASTING, HEARING, Ec. 

2. The air, by its elaſticity, contributes 
greatly to the ſolution of the aliment in 
the tiomachs of animals. For, when 
that which is contained in every part of 


the food is rarified and expanded by the 


heat it meets with in the ſtomach, it de- 
ſtroys the coheſion of the component par- 
ticles, and aſſiſts in reducing it to a ſtate 
of fluidity. At the ſame time, as it is 
confined in the ſtomach, all its action 
muſt be determined to the aliment, which 
it muſt theretore act upon with great force 


in this rarified ftate. See STOMACH, 


RAREFACTION, DIGESTION, Cc. 

3. Reſpiration, fo neceſſary to the con- 
tinuance of the animal life, is perform- 
ed by means of the air. For, when the 
air is expelled out of the lungs, the pul- 
monary veſſels, through which the biood 
circulates from the right ventricle of the 
heart, and by which ut is returned to the 
left auricle, collapſe, and are no longer 
ervious, till the air, ruſhing into the 
ranches of the aſpera arteria upon the 

_ eleyation of the breaſt, diſtends the lungs, 
and thereby opens not only the air-vel- 
ſels, but alſo the branches of the pulmo- 
nary vein and artery, which accompany 
every where thoſe of the aipera arteria. 
Here the air, as a heavy fluid, acts upon, 
compreſſes, and commmutes the blgod ; 
and, as it is elaſtic, and dilatable by heat, 
the action of it upon the blood in the lungs 
is, by this property, rendered greater. See 
RESPIRATION, CIRCULATION, Sc. 
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AIR 


we If we conſider the air in all lights, we 


ſhall find, that every alteration it under- 


goes mult induce ſome great change on 
the animal machine. Thus when it is 


very heavy, it muſt preſs upon the ſur- 
face of our bodies, and the internal part 
of the lungs, with a greater force than 


when it is light. It has been proved by 


preſſed by the atmoſphere, in the greateſt 
degree of its natural gravity, from that 
which we ſuſtain when it-is lighteſt, a- 
mounts to 3982 +} pounds troy-weight. 


Now as this difference is very great, the 
effects of it muſt alſo be conſiderable. 


See the article ATMOSPHERE. 


portionable to the cauſes upon the bodies 
of animals. The various contents alſo 


of the air muſt of courſe induce. great 


changes, as it ſome way or other finds 
means to communicate the qualities it 


borrows from them to the blood and juices 
Hence it becomes the ve- _ 
hicle of contagion, and the propagator _ 
of diſeaſes, both epidemical and ende- 


of animals. 


mial, which admit oi. infinite variety, 
becaule the alterations of the air, with 
reſpect to its properties, and to the innu- 


merable combinations . of bodies con- 
However, we . 
may venture to conclude, that the moſt 
healthful is that which is ſerene and dry, 
and conſequently ponderous, and replete 


tained in it, are infinite. 


with the acid vital ſpirit. 51 5 
6. It is the phyſical office and uſe of the 
air, to aſſiſt in raiſing the vapours and ex- 
halations of the earth, and to ſerve as a 
general matrix for them; wherein they are 
all blended together, and fermented, or 
ſome way changed in their nature, ſo as 
to perform new offices, or recruit the ve- 
getable, animal, and mineral kingdoms, 


when ſuch enriched vapours fall back 


again in rain or dew to the earth. See 
VarouR, Raix, and DE. 

Hence may be conceived in general 
* all the changes and phænomena, as 
meteors, exploſions, thunder, lightning, 
the aurora borealis, Sc. happen in this 
great chaos ot the atmoſphere, viz. ac- 
cording as floating particles of different 
kinds chance to meet, ſo as to form con- 
ſiderable aggregates or collections; and 
according as they are favoured by the re- 
quiſite degrees of heat, cold, dryneſs, or 
moiſture. 
EXPLOSION, THUNDER, Cc. 
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The varioys degrees. bf. the heat and eld 
in the air is inq; by the thermome- 
ter: its different weight, by the barome- 
- ter and its moiſture and dryneſsis ſhewn 


. HYGROMETBR.. 


HFaving conſidered t 28, Propery of the 
curious obſervations, that the difference to conſider,alſo what 


of weight, with which our bodies are 


common air. 


' dilperſed 


See the articles METEOR, 


AIR 


by the hyg rameter. See the articles 
— . BAROMFTER, and 
h 4d Gwoll £4 


air, it is neceſſar C4 


corpuſcles are blended and contained in 
this heterogeneous fluid. And thele are 


in reality almoſt infinite, of various na- 
tures, and entirely different in diſterent 
parts of the atmoiphere. We may there - 
fore conſider it as an Fl chaos, in 
which corpuſcles of almoſt every kind, 


being confounded together, make up a 
5. The different degrees of heat and 


elaſticity in the air muſt have effects pro- 


compolition conſiſting of the moſt diffe- 
rent parts. For, 1, There is always, 
and every where, fire contained in the 
See. the article FIRE, 

2. There is water contained always in 


the air, and in every part of it, and that 


in ſuch a manner, that it does not ap- 
pear poſſible, by any known methods, to 
ſeparate the water entyely. from it. Wa- 
ter is every moment perſpiring from every 
perſon in health, in an inyilible vapour. 
Sanctorius computes, that, in twenty- 
four hours time, there exhales from ſuch 
a perſon nearly the weight of five, pounds, 
much the greateſt part of which is wa- 
ter. A vaſt quantity of aqueous ſteams 
muſt therefore be continually exhaling 
from animals of all kinds icattered all 
over the earth; and that all plants like- 
wiſe ſend forth a dewy aqueous vapour, 
is a thing which has been long confirmed 
by obſervations ; but the learned and in- 
duſtrious Dr. Hales has, in his curious 


. treatiſe of vegetable ſtatics, reduced the 


vaſt quantity of aqueous vapours exhal- 
ing from plants to calculation. Dr. 
Halley, from obſervations made with the 


greateſt care and accuracy, has made it 


appear, that from the turiace of the Me- 
diterranean alone, in one ſummer's day, 
there exhales, by the heat of the ſeaſon 
only, without any aſſiſtance from the 
wind, . 52,800,000,000. tons of water, 
Hence the origin of ſprings and rivers, 
See the articles WATER, PERSPIRA- 
TION, SPRINGS, SEA, c. 
3. All the parts that we can obſerve in 
vegetables, are eee changing, and 
throughout the atmoſphere. 
That the ſpirits of vegetables do always, 
and every where, exhale, and fill the air 
with a continual fragance, no body can 
diſpute, And it is very certain, that the 


odour 


” ot 
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ol 
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its 
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; diſperſed through the 
aft, often inform the ma- 
rinets, Before ey dilsovet land, of their 


approach to the ſhore, Hence then it 
follows;/that' whatever odoriferous ſpi - 


uced 


are ut any time by nature prod 
pines, all *theſe are certainly, at 


S 


- length; contained in the air alone. See 


the articles PAN Tr, Opour, Gc. 


4. If we Enquire whether the parts of 
animals are contained alſo in the air, we 
mall find there is a great quantity of ex- 


haling ſpirits'; and thoſe wholly peculiar 
to every am 


ppated and carried into the air from living 


animals, and adhere to other bodies; 
and by means of theſe ſpirits it is, that 
dogs, which purſue by ſcent, diſtinguiſh 


0 accurately the animals from which 
. they echale; and how füll the air is fre- 
quently of effluvia, exhaling from ani- | 
mals, appears'evident from the infection 


too often "obſervable in contagious diſ- 
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8. Foſſils arelikewiſe diſcoverable in the 
air ; for all foffile-falts, however fixed, at 

laſt fly off in the air, if they are diſſolved. 


in water, Ke br in that which the 
attract from the air) and are afterwards 
digeſted for a long time in a putritying 
heat, then diftilled with a great degree 
of fire, their reſiduum calcined in a ſtrong 
open fire, and then diſſolved in the air 
again. Do not the chemiſts convert, by 
different methods, many thouſand pounds 


weight of ſuch falt into acid volatile 


fumes, which they call ſpirit? And does 


not every ſuch chemical operation intect 
the very air? With * to the prin- 


* which are terme 
v 


ſulphurs, theſe, 


part changing into a ſuffocating tume, 


and the oleaginous part being attenuated , 


by the action of the flame, and flying off 
in an inviſible or ſooty black vapour. It 
is very certain, that hardly any thing at 


all of theſe parts remains in the earth. 


Sulphur now itlelf, when alone, is car- 
ried into the air in form of an impalpable 
powder, and 1s there diſperſed about, Sce 
the articles FossILSs, SULPHUR, Ec. 
6. Metals themielves have been found to 
be ſo far changed, that even thoſe, under 
2 new ferm ot a volatile tume, have been 
elevated and ſcattered in the air. This is 
univettfally Known to be true of mercury, 
xhich, agitated only by a fire of 6co 


degrees, is oft, and becomes inviſtble, 
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mal that are continually diſ- 


| enever the foſſils are burnt, are entirely 
carried into the air, and, being inter- 
mixed with it, diſappear, the ſaline acid 
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And if the air, impregnated with it, fur. 
rounds, and is applied to a human bod 
bow wonderfully does it penetrate it, and 
how quickly does it raiſe a falivation 1 
But beſides, while it thus flies off, it car. 
ries up and bears away with it ſome part 
of certain metals; as appears from the 


-  diftillation of lead and tin with mercury, 


See MeTaALs, MERCury, Se. 

A1R-PUMP, (Dict.) Smeaton's A1R-P Une, 
See the article PUMP. | 

AIRA, in botany, a genus of the trian- 
dria digynia claſs of plants, the corolla 

whereot is compoſed of two valves, ex- 

tremely reſembling thoſe of the cup ; one 


of theſe often produces an ariſta, near 


twice as long as the flower; the corolla 

ſerves the office of a pericarpium, and 
incloſes the ſeed, which is ſingle, and of 

an oval figure. | 

'There are ſome ſpecies of this genus, in 

which male-flowers are mixed with the 

hermaphrodite ones under the ſame com- 
mon cup: in this caſe, the male flower 


produces an ariſta, whereas the female 


does not. 


AK ANIS, or Acauzs, the name of a 


kingdom and town of Guinea, ſituated 

on the golden coaſt. ; 

ALCHIMILLA, in botany. See plate 
XII. fig. 2. "4 

ALCOHOL, (Did.) ALcouoL martis, 

filings of ſteel reduced to an impalpable 
powder, by turning it into ruſt with 
urine, then levigating it, and mixing it 
with a large quantity of water, that is, 
about a gallon, to two pounds and a half 
of filings. After it has ſtood a quarter 
of an hour, the upper part of the water 
is to be poured off, and evaporated to a 
dryneſs. The powder-at the bottom is 
to be put into a paper, in the form of a 
ſugar-loaf, and waſhed, by gradually 
pouring in hot water, till it is freed from 
the urinous ſalts: with regard to the re- 
maining groſs powder, the ſame proceſs 
is to be repeated over again. 
To bring the gout back from the noble 

parts to the joints, Mulgrave has a great 
opinion of this remedy : he preſcribes it 
thus; take of alcohol martis from five to 
ten grains, theriaca andromachi from 
half a ſcruple to one dram, mix theſe 
with as much ſyrup of clove-july-floweras 

is ſufficĩient to make a bolus. See GovT. 

ALDERAIMIN, in aftronomy, a ftar of 
the third magnitude, on the right ſhoul- 

der of cepheus. See CEPHEUS. 


ALMANAC. (Di&.) - For the duties 
upon almanacs, fee STAMP-DUTIES. 
ALPINIA, 
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ALPINIA, in botany, a genus of the mo- 
nandria · monogynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereot is monopetalous, unequal, 
and as it were double; the exterior one is 
rifd, the upper ſegment is hollow, the 
two ide ones flat, and it has a tube; the 
interior is ſhort, its edge is; trifid, and 
the lower ſegment of the three hangs out 
beyond the lateral parts of the exterior 
corolla, the other two are emarginated, 
and the baſe. is ventricoſe 3 the fruit is a 
fleſhy capſule, of an ovated figure, com- 

ed of three valves, and containing three 


ovated figure, with a prominent but 
truncated. apex, and a caudated baſe. 
ALSINELLA, the name by which Dil- 
lenius. calls the plant ſagina. See the 
article SAGINA. WE. ot 14 
AMARYLLIS, in botany, genus of the 
hexandria - monogynia (claſs of plants, 
the corolla whereof conſiſts of fix lanceo- 
lated, petals; the fruit is an oval or nearly 
oral capſule, formed of three valves, and 
containing three cells; the ſeeds are nu- 
merous; the inflection of the petals, ſtami- 
na and piſtil in this genus is very dif- 
ferent in the various ſpecies. 2 
This genus comprehends the Jilio-narciſ- 
ſus of Tournefort and Dillenius, and the 
Guernſey- lilly. 8 
AMMODY TES,;(P:#.) the San p-E E.. 
or GRIG. The characters of this genus 
of fiſnes are as follow: the body is oblong 
and ſlender, and. is of a rounded but 
ſomewhat depreſſed figure; there are 
no belly- fins, the head is of a depreſſed 
form, and the branchioſtege membrane 
on each ſide contains ſeven bones, but 
they are in great part covered by the oper- 
cula of the gills. The head of the am- 
modytes is ſmall, much narrower than 
the body, of a compreſſed figure, and 
acute at the forepart; the lower jaw pro- 
jects a great way beyond the upper, and 
the opening at the mouth is large; the 
noſtrils have each a double aperture, and 
ſtand in the middle between the eyes and 
the extremity of the roſtrum; the eyes 


are large, and the iris of a ſilvery colour; 


the ſcales are extremely ſmall on the 
back, and are of a greyiſh, colour, and 
the belly is of a ſilvery- white. 
AMMOSCHISTUM, in natural hiſtory, 
the name of a genus of foſſils, conſiſting 
of ſlate ſtone, compoſed only of ſparry 
and cryſtalline particles, or of talcy, ipar- 
ry and cryſtalline particles. See SLATE, 
IMOMUM, (Di) AMOMUM, in bota- 
ny, a genus of the nonandria mondgy- 
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nia clafs of plants, the corolla whereof. is 


monopetalous, con 


ing of a ſhort tube, 


and a limb divided, inte three oblogg ſeg- 
ments, the middle ſegment is — no 
the reſt, and He APA oppoſite to it. more 


open; the n 
and inſerted into the large ſinus juſt men- 


rium is monqphyllous, 


tioned; it ſcarce at all appears above the 
ſegments of the corolla; the fruit is coria 


ceous, of an oval figure, but ſamewhat three 


forming as many 


cornered, it is ee of three, vAves 
cells; the ſeeds are nu - 


merous and ſmall. The amomum com- 


cells; the ſeeds are numerous, of an | 
authors; forthe uſes and characters w 


Ls 


prebends. the plant called  zinziber by 


of, lee GINGER and Z1NZIBER.. -. 


AMOS, or the prophecy of Aug, a ca- 
nonical book of the Old. Teftament. 


This prophet boldly remonſtrates againſt 


IIxaelites, ſuch as idolatry, opp 
wantonneſs and, obltinacy, and reproves 


the crying ſius that prevailed Wang, hc 
FELLON, 


the people of Judah for their carnal ſe- 


curity, ſenſualuy and injuſtice. He ter- 


_ rifies, them both, with frequent threat- 


nings, and pronounces that their ſins will 


at laſt end in the xuin of Judah and Iſrael, 


7 


1 


which he illuſtrates by the viſions ot a 


plumb line and za baſket of ſummer- 
truits. He begins with, denunciations 
of judgment ang deſtruction againſt the 
enemies of the Jews, and concludes with 


| Ra of reſtoring the tabernacle df 


David, and execting the kingdom, of 


o 


Chriſt. 


ANABLATUM. or SQUAMARIA, in bo- 
ta ny. 


ANACYCLUS, in botany, a genus of 


See SQUAMARIA., 


plants of the Hugengſia- polpgamia ſuper- 
ua of Linnæus, being the fame with 


the ſantolinoides of other authors. See 
the article SANTOLINOIDES. .. 


ANALEMMA, (Dick.) ANALEMMaA in 


geometry. See Orthegraphic projection of 
Maes on. the plane of the meridian. 


ANATOMY. Dic.) With regard to the 


antiquity of anatomy, it ſeems ſcarcely 
polhble, but that the ſlaughte of beaſts 
for the uſe of man, caſualties, murders, 
and the accidents of war, . muſt have tur- 
niſhed mankind with a general knox- 
ledge of the ſtructure of the parts, in very 
early ages of the world. But it is not 
very certain at what period it began to be 
cultivated as a ſcience. This, however, 


muſt have been very early, eſpecially if 
we pay any regard to Manetho; the ſa- 
mous Egyptian writer, who, according 
to Euſebius, relates, that Athotis, an 
Egyptian king, wrote ſome treaties of 

anatomy. 


* 


1 


- 


© However 
, 
24 | 


1 


«/ 


4. 
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XNA 
anatomy my. This king, if the E 1 


chronology was to be depend 


ptian 
upon, 
prove the great antiquity of the ſci- 
ence. this ©. it is certain 
that before, or, at leaſt, in the days of 
Homer, anatomy was much cultivated, 
ſince this author appears to have had a 
competent knowledge of the parts, and 
to have been well verſed in the renuncra- 
tion of wounds, fo as to give an accurate 


- account of their effects in almoſt all parts 
of the body. But Hippocrates is the firſt 


- conſcious of his 


anatomy ſcientifically. This great writer, 
e and exalted genius, 
publiſhed many anatomical obſervations, 
which, though disjointed, and ſcattered 


* Here and there in his works, yet make 
up almoſt an entire body of anatomy, 


when collected tog: 


gether. He was fol- 
lowed by Democritus, Empedocles, Alc- 
mazon of Crotona, Ariſtotle, Galen, 


&. Anatomy however made but ſlow, 


and almoſt imperceptible advances to- 
wards perfection, till the time of Andreas 
Veſalius, who was born at Bruſſels in the 


ar 1514. His ſuperior genius, in con- 


junction with his indefatigable applica- 


tion and induſtry, ſoon raiſed him to 


gland, ſeated in the center of the inteſ- 


ſach a pitch of anatomical knowledge, 
as rendered him at once the ornament of 
his own, and the admiration of 'future 
ages. 


tines. He however modeſtly declines the 


* honour of this diſcovery, becauſe he ſays 


theſe laReals were known to Hippocrates, 


Eraſiſtratus, and Galen. The celebrated 


Harvey, in the year 1629, publiſhed his 
diſcovery of the circulation of the blood, 


- which was of the moſt importance to phy- 


fic of any that was ever made, and ac- 


- quired him an immortal name. Pecquet, 
nin the year 1651, diſcovered the reſervoir 


of the chyle, and the thoracic duct. And 
Rudbecks and Bartholine in 1650, and 
1651, diſcovered the lymphatic veſfels. 


Lat 
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ANC 
ducts, tlioſe of the palate, noſtrils, an 


* 


eyes, in 2661. Willis ſucceeded him, 


and publiſhed an accurate anatomy of th, 
alſe with regard to time, tends | 


brain and nerves. 


Anatomy 1s alfo greatly indebted to the 


accurate obſervations of Malpighits, 


vrho died in 1694. This great anato. 


miſt made a vaſt number of diſcoveries 


in the lungs, brain, liver, ſpleen, gland, 


lymphatics, &c. by 


y the help of the mi. 
croſcope. The ce 


ebrated Ruyſch hay 


_ happily elucidated the finer and more in- 


tricate part of the human machine, by 


* 
7 


means of injections. 
author, at leaſt extant, who treated of 


* flow, Sc. 


Other more late 
vriters upon anatomy are Maurice, Hoff. 
man, Cowper, Ridley, Bartholine, Keil, 


How, Morgagni, Valſalva, Pacchienus, 


Drake, Vercellonius, Santorini, Che- 
ſelden, Monro, Douglas, Heiſter, Win- 
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NCLE (Hict.) AncLE Inxated, in fur. 
gery. The ancle is ſubject to be luxated, 


either in running, in jumping, or even 
in walking; and that in all four direc. 
tions, either inward or outward, back. 
Ward or forward. When the ancle i 


luxated inward, the bottom of the foot 


is turned outward ; and on the contrary, 
when it is luxated outward, the bottom 
of the foot is turned-inward, which lat. 


This accurate anatomiſt was fol- 
* 'Jowed by Stephanus, Vicary, Gemini, 
- Sylvius, Servetus, Columbus, Fabricius, 
Riolanus, Libavius, Se. who all con- 
' tributed to the improvement of anatomy. 
In 1622, Caſpar Aſellius, pr#ﬀeſſor of 
- anatomy at Pavia, obſerved the lacteal 
. veſſels in the meſentery, which he de- 


attended with very 
© ſcribes as conveying the chyle to a large 


ter caſe is indeed much more frequent 
than the others. It it is diflocated for- 


ward, the heel becomes ſhorter, and the 


foot longer than it ſhould be; and if 
backward, the contrary ſigns to thele 
will appear. The ancle however can 
ſcarce poſſibly be luxated outwards, un- 
leſs the fibula be ſeparated from the tibia, 
or elſe quite broken, which may happen 
to the external ancle z nor is it at all un- 
common for a luxation of the ancle to be 
rievous r 


eſpecially when occafioned by ſome great 


external violence; nor can it indeed wel 


happen otherwiſe in this caſe, fince the 


Wharton, in 2655, diſcovered the lower 


Glival duds; and Steno the upper ſalival 


diſtortion of the foot muſt neceſſari) 
overſtrain the adjacent tendons, liga. 
ments, and nerves, and thence excite 
very violent pains, and other bad ſymp- 
toms; or the veins and arteries may 
alſo be very eaſily lacerated, which wil 
occaſion a large extravaſation of blood 
about the whole foot, which too often 
gives riſe to 2 gangrene. It is however 
neceſſary to obſerve, that the ancle is 0 
always luxated, after it has been violent: 
ly ſtrained by leaping or turning tie 
foot on one ſide ; for it ſometimes hip 
pens, that the ancle is not Wren 


s, and 
q him, 
ol the 


to the 
ighius, 
anato. 
Ovens 
zlands 
the mi. 
ch has 
ore in. 
ne, by 
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Win- 
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ſymp- 
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violently contuſed and ſtrained. The 


ancle, when truly luxated, is more or 
| lefs difficult to be reduced, according to 


the violence of the force by which the 


accident was occaſioned. The molt ready 
way, however, of reducing a luxation of 
the ancle, according to Heiſter, is, to 


place the patient upon à bed, ſeat, or 
table, leting the leg and foot be extend- 
ed in oppoſite directions by two aſſiſtants, 
while the ſurgeon replaces the bones with 


his hands and fingers in their proper 


ſituation. When the foot is by this 
means reſtored to its proper poſition, it 
is to be well bathed” with oxycrate and 
ſalt, and then carefully bound up with a 
proper bandage. The patient muſt be 
enjoined to keep his bed for a conſiderable 


time, till the bad ſymptoms are gone, 


and the Ancle has recovered its ſtrength 


without any uneaſineſs or danger. 


ANEMOMETER, (Dt#8.) for the de- | 
ſcription, conſtruction and repreſentation, | 


whereof, ſee Velocity and Jorce of the 


Wind. 


ANGELICA, (Die) in botany, Tour- 
or the ægopodium of Lin- 


nefort's name 
nzus. See the article ERGO PODIUUu. 


„ (Didt.) Mr. Hutcheſon, hav- 


defined anger, a propenſity to oc- 


a ion evil to another, ariſing upon ap- 


prebenſion of an injury done by him, 


obſerves, that this violent propenſity is 
attended generally, when the injury is 
not very ſudden, with ſorrow for the in- 
jury ſuſtained, or threatned, and deſire 


of repelling it, and making the author of 


it xepent of his attempt, or pat, the 
damage. 

But beſides theſe conditions, iel are 
good, in ſome ſort intended by men 
When they are calm, as well as during 
the paſſion, there is in the angry perſon 
à propenſity to occaſion miſery to the of - 
fender, a determination to violence, even 
where there is no intention of any good 15 


to be obtained or evil avoided by this vio- 


lence. And it is principally this pro- 
penſity which we denote by the name an- 
7205 3 other deſires often i 


metry. See the article PLAIN. 


botany, . Tournefort's name for the ono- 


N and plate XVIII. bg. 5. 
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ANTHEM 15 ) 


decandri 


ANVIL,” (D.) 


1 Sari 


APLUSTRE, Arie or AmPLus- 
ſo far, as to bear the weight of the body, 


ſelf intereſt; 


ARG 


ape cauſe 2nd cure 


where | tee und e aus EA. 
me where- 


by Lad Media Emelum of 
Tou efor ee CHamA#YtLE, 
This 11. 8155 "name | * dome wri- 


ters call” the bup phth 


OX-Cye, 
See Biel 1 at 2 3 
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ANTHYLLIS,. a te pur Tors, ö 


in botany, ends“ 'of the diadelphia- 
BED of ars, the ral 
whereof | Is HI ke: ih fruit is a 
ſmall roundith uine Tong 8fell of two 
Thi es, ang Fae Sag r two ſeeds. 
This genvs NS the vulneraria 
of ouxhefort and? others. 
2 for a 
ee ſee plate 


repreſentation, 
the article 


ern e. * 2 "4hd 


TRA, in the naval Architecture of the 
ant:ents,, "Ali ornamitn refer Bling a ſhield 
flxed in the poop þ BEA hip, in Which caſe 
it Gitebec ſrdim;the ger rot See the 
article / \CROSTOE 

AVPELT ATIVE," 1210 Ste NAME 


Ars re FR NMS. 
BATION, is defired by Mr. 


| Hascde ee, a {tate or diſpoſition of the 


mind wherein we'pbt, a value pon, or 


become pleaſed with. ſome perſon or 


thing. 

Moralifts are divided on the principle of 
approbation, or the motive which deter- 
mines us to | approve” and dilapprove. 
The Epicureans will have it to be only 
according to them, that 
Which determines any agent to approve 
his own action, is its apparent tendency 


to his private happineſs ; and even the 


approbation of another's action flows from 


no other cauſe but an opinion of its ten- 


dency to the happineſs of the approver, 
either immediately or remotely, Others 
refolve approbation info a moral ſenſe, or 


2 principle of benevolence by which we 


are determined to approve every kind af- 


 feQion either in ourſelves or others, and 
all publickly uſeful actions, which we 
imagine to flow from ſuch affection, withe 3 
out any view therein to our on private 


happineſs. 


Wk 
ANGLE, (Dis.) Plain ANGLE in 155550 ARZZOMETER, P dee the article 


HY DRout reg. 


ANONIS, RES r- HakKOW, (Dick) in ARGONAUTIC exrkbiribu. See the 
article EFGR RK 

nis of Linnæus; for the virtues, and a. ARGUMENT.” (DE.) 
repreſentation whereof, ſee the article. ne Mr. Locke obterves*' At 


In reaſoning 
ien ordinacily 
nts. The firſt 


ule four (orts of 
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ART 
is to alledge the opinions of men, whoſe 
parts and learning, eminency, power, 


or ſome other cauſe, has gained a name, 


and ſettled their reputation in the common 
eſteem with ſome kind of authority; this 
may be called argumentum ad verecun- 
diam. Secondly, another way is to re- 
quire the ee to admit what they 
alledge as a proof, or to aſſign a better; 
this he calls argumentum ad ignorantiam. 


A third way is, to preſs a man with con- 


ARGUMENT of the moon's menſtrual longi- 


ARM. (Di#.) For fractures and luxa- 


ART. (Di&.) Angelic or angelical ArT, 


ſequences, drawn from his own principles 

or conceſſions; this is known by the 

name of argumentum ad hominem. Fourth- 

ly, the uſing proofs drawn from any of the 
ou 


ndations of knowledge or probability; 


this he calls argumentum ad judicium 3 
and obſerves, that it is the only one of all 
the four, that brings true inſtruction with 
it, and advances us in our way to know- 
ledge, For, 1. It argues not another 
man's opinion to be right, becauſe I, out 
of reſpect, or any other confideration, 


but that of conviction, will not contra- 


dict him. 2. It proves not another man 
to be in the right way, nor that I ought 
to take the ſame with him, becauſe I 
know not a better. 3. Nor does it fol- 
low, that another man is in the right 
way, becauſe he has ſhewn me, that I 
am in the wrong : this may diſpoſe me, 
perhaps, for the reception of truth, but 


helps me not to it; that muſt come from 


proofs and arguments, and light ariſing 
trom the nature of things themlelves, not 
from my ſhamefacedneſs, ignorance or 
error. See REASON and REASONING. 


tude, or menſtrual ARGUMENT of the 
longitude, is an arch of the excentric ciggle 
of the moon, intercepted between her 
true place, once equated, and a right 
line drawn through the center of the ex- 
centric parallel to the menſtrual line of 
the apſides. See APs1s ana Moo. 


tions of the arm ſee the articles HuMEe- 
RUS and CUBITUS. 


or the art of ſpirits, is defined to be a 
method of attaining to the knowledge of 


any thing deſired, by means of angels, 
or rather of dæmons: under this come 


the arts of magic, ſorcery, witchcraft, 
Sc. See the article Magic, &c. 


ARTERY. (Dz2.) In plate XXII. (by 


miſtake numbered XXI.) fig. 1. 

9, 9. Point out the neighbouring muſcles 
of the temporal arteries, the hairy 
{calp, and forehead. 
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10, 10. Trunks which ſend blood to the 


Wounds of the ARTERIES. 


ART 


foramina narium. 

12, 12. Arteries which carry blood to 
the fauces, gargareon, and muſcles of 
of thoſe parts. 

14, 14. Thoſe parts of the carotids, 
where they paſs by each ſide of the 
ſella turcica, where divers ſmall bran- 
ches ariſe from them, to compoſe the 
rete mirabile. 

17, 17, The communicant branches be- 
tween the carotid and cervical artery. 

20, 20. Other arteries of the larynx, 
which convey the blood to the muſcles 
of the neck and ſcapula. 

22, 22, The arteries of the muſcles of 
the os humeri, and ſome of thoſe of 


of the ſcapula. | 


30. A ſmall artery fpringing from the 
fore-part of the aorta deſcendene, paſ- 
ſing to the gula. | 

42. Two ſmall arteries going to the 
upper-part of the duodenum and 
pancreas. _- 

48. Thoſe of the rectum. 

50. The vertebral arteries of the loins. 

63. 18 penis diſtended with wind, and 

ied, g | 


64. The glans penis. rj 

65. The upper-patt of the dorſum pe- 
nis, cut from the body of the penis, 
and raiſed to the corpoza cavernoſa 
penis, | 

66, 66. Corpora cavernoſa penis freed 
from the oſſa pubis, and tied after in- 
flation. 


67. Thetwo arteries of the penis, as they 


appear injected with wax in each ca- 
vernous body of the penis, 
'68. The capſula and ſeptum of the cor- 
pora cavernoſa penis. 
71. That part of the crural artery that 
paſſes the ham. 
When any 
conſiderable artery is wounded or divided, 
there generally enſues ſo violent an hæ- 
morrhage, that the wounded party is in 
an inſtant ſenſible of a great weakneſs 
and a loſs of ſpirits, and faints away; 
and when any of the larger arteries are 
divided, whether they are external or in- 
ternal, he dies upon the ſpot. Although 
ſomewhat leſs danger is apprehended from 
wounds that are inflicted upon the arte- 
ries, which are ſituated upon the exter- 
nal parts of the body, ſome few excepted, 
becauſe they will admit of the ligature, 
and other means for reſtraining the vio- 
lence of the hæmorrhage; nevertheleſs, 
in the opinion of Heiſter, it is impoſſible 
| to 
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to prevent the limbs, which lie below the 
diviſion of the artery, and are uſed to re- 
ceive their nouriſhment by that channel, 
from becoming paralytic ; nay, ſome- 
times from mortifying : this is almoſt 
conſtantly the caſe, when the trunk of 
the brachial or crural artery is divided. 
See Wound and HAEMORRHAGE, 
Theſe being the conſequences which fol- 
low the total diviſion of a conſiderable ar- 
tery, it now remains to conſider what will 
follow a partial diviſion of them, Whenever 
a large artery is wounded, and not entirely 
divided, the wounded fibres inſtantly con- 
tract themſelves ; by this means they di- 
late the orifice of the wound, and render 
it difficult to ſtop the flux of the blood ; 
and though the hæmorrhage be ſtopped 
for a little time, yet it will burſt out again 
on a ſudden en or, at leaſt, pro- 
duce an aneuriſm: this will frequently be 
the caſe, when only the external coat of 
the artery is wounded ; for by this means, 
the internal coat is left to ſuſtain the 
whole impetus of the pulſe, which it 
being unequal to, is forced by degrees 
into a tumour like a bag, which fre- 
_ quently brings on great miſchiefs. See 
'TUMOUR and ANEURISM. 
The various methodsfor ſtopping the pro- 
fuſion of blood, attending injuries of the 
arteries, have been already treated of un- 
cer the article hzmorrhage z but it may 
be here obſerved, that in dangerous 
wounds of the large arteries, fuch as the 
crural and axillary, and in amputations 
of the limbs, the ſafeſt method is that of 
making a ligature round the veſſels : if 
this is performed by paſſing a ſtrong 
-waxed thread under the artery, by the 
help of a crooked needle, the blood is 
preſently ſtopped, and the orifices of the 
artery coaleſce. 
ARTHRONIA, in zoology, a name given 


by Dr. Hill to that claſs of animalcules, 


which have vitble limbs; ſuch as the 
ſcelaſius, brachionus or wheel-animals, 
Sc. See the article SCELASIUS, &c. 
ASCLEPIAS, (Di#.) or VINCETOXI- 
CUM, in botany; for the medicinal vir- 
tues whereof, ſee VINCETOXICUM. 


ASPALATH, (Didt.) or RnHODIAN 


WOOD, See RHODLUM LIGNUM. 

ASSAYING. (D##.) In order to the aſ- 
ſaying of gold-ores, it muſt be obſerved, 
that the method varies according to the 
nature and diſpoſition of the mineral 
matters, along with which the metals 
happen to be mixed, whether it be ſtony, 
earthy, ſulphureous, arſenical, Sc. The 


1 ASS. 


art of making aſſays with. diſpatch upon 
old and filver ores depends upon the 


Corification or vitrification of thoſe hete- 
rogeneous ſoſſile ſubſtances, Which may 


be incorporated therewith :, lead and the 


glals of lead, and antimony and its 
; glaſs, being great ſcorificators or vitri- 


ers, they become the natural agents up- 


on luch occaſions. See SCORIFICATION, 


VITRIFICATION, and QUARTATION. 

The ultimate refinement of gold is 
thought to be that procured by fufing it 
thin along with thrice its own weight of 
antimony, wherein the antimony tears 
away, and imbibes the ſubſtance of all 
the other metals, but leaves the gold un- 
touched, which therefore, as the heavier . 
body, falls like a regulus to the bot- 
tom of the melting cone. See the ar- 
ticle ANTIMONY. 0 
In caſe there is a ſmall or fine gold- ſand 
to aſſay, or a very rich and delicate ſlud, 
both the proof by a ſmall aſſay, and the 
extraction in the large way, are ſome- 
times effected by amalgamation. Thus a 
certain parcel of it being weighed out, 
it is mixed with a determinate propor- 
tion of mercury, eight or ten times its 
quantity, and a quantity either of ſimple 
or ſalt water poured warm to them in a 
ſtone-mortar ; let them be ground toge- 
gether, for ſome time, with a why. 
peſtle; then the ſand is dilated by the ad- 
dition of a little more water, that the. 
mercurial particles may firſt ſubſide, 
which being now connected into one mals, 
the ſand, in a little baſon, is eaſily waſh- 
ed off ; then the mercury, being ſqueezed 
through leather, the particles of gold, 


that were collected and imbibed by it, 


remain behind, mixed with about one 
third part of the mercury in the form of 
a ſoft maſs or amalgam, which being 
expoled in a little glazed diſh to a gentle 
fire, the mercury is thus evaporated, and 
leaves the gold in powder, which may 
now be weighed, to ſhew in what pro- 
portion the {andy or ſluddy ore contains it. 
'The like method of management will 
ſerve for the aſſaying of filver-ores. See 
AMALGAMATION and SILVER, 

Accurate aſſays upon the ores of the in- 
ferior metals, as lead, tin, copper, and 


iron, require proper furnaces, the due 


applications of fire, and ſuitable fluxes 
adapted to the reſpective ores; and in- 


deed ores of the ſame kind frequently re- 


quire different methods of aſſaying, as 

well as ſmelting. See the articles FLUx, 

SMELTING, FURNACE» TIN, Sc. | 
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metals, ſuch as thoſe commonly called 


electtums, or ſuch as the corinthian braſs 
of old was ſuppoſed to be, we mult ob- 


ſerve, that experience has taught us a 
certain effect of lead, which could not 
be well conceived a priori: this is more 
effectually and ſooner done by a proper 


glas of antimony, viz. that, by ſunon 


upon the coppel, it relolves all the im- 
perfect metals, without exception, into 
their ſmalleſt atoms, and partiy throws 
them-vp into its furnace, in the form of 
a half vitrified powdery ſubſtance, in 
part ſinks along with them into the cop- 
pel, and in part chnverts them into glaſs, 


lo as to leave nothing behind, but pure 
old and filver. 


ASSIGNMENT. (Di@#.) Nowe AS$IGN- 


MENT. See NoveEL A/igrment. 


ASTROLABE. (Dit) The aſtrolabe is 


otherwile called a planiſphere. See the 
article PLAN1SPHERE. | 


ATMOSPHERE. (Di&.) The reaſon 


why this body of air is fo tranſparent, 
as to be inviſible, is owing to the great 
poroſity thereof; the pores and interſtices 
of air being ſo very great and large, it 
admits the light not only in right lines, 
but in ſuch great and plemi'vl rays, that 


the brightneis and univerſal luſtre thereof 


not only renders the air diaphanous, but 
entirely hinders the opacity of the very 


ſmall particles of air from being at all 


ſeen ; and therefore the whcle body of 
air muſt conſequently be invitbble. See 
the article OPACITY. 

Since the air, ſays fir Iſaac Newton, is 
compreſſed by the weight of the ny. 
bent atmoſphere, and the denſity of the 


air is proportionable to the force com- 


preſſing it, it follows, by computation, that 
at the height of about 7 engliſh miles {rem 
the earth, the air is four times rarer than 
at the lurface; and at the height of 14 
miles, it is 16 times rarer than at the 
ſurface; and at the height of 21, 28, or 
35 miles, it is reſpectively 64, 256, or 
1024 times rarer; and at the height 
of 70, 140, and 210 mites, it is 
about loooocco, Io00000000000, or 
10c0000000000000G000 times rarer; and 
ſo on in a geometrical proportion of ra- 
rity, compared with the arithmetical pro- 


portion ot its height. See the article 


AIR. ' 


The weight of the atmoſphere, which 


prefſes upon every body, being equal to 
io many fiftcen pounds, as the ſurlace of 
: | 
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In order to the due ſeparation of metals 
from metals, or of a confuſed mixture of 
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the body contains ſquare inches, the rea - 


fon may be aſked, why men,. beaſts, 
| hovies, Cc. are not cruſhed to pieces by 


ſuch a prodigious weight of air ? This 
is owing to the equilibrium of the inter- 
nal air, or the air included in all bodies, 


which, though it be ſmall, can, by its 
reaction, counterpoiſe and reſiſt the preſ- 


ſure of the external- air, how great ſo- 
ever it be, as is proved by ſeveral expe- 
riments upon the air-pump, already 
mentioned under the article Alix. Sce 
Acriod and REAcCTibn. _—- - 

It it be required to find the weight of the 
whole atmoiphere upon the earth's ſur- 
face, we may proceed thus: ſuppoſe the 
earth's diameter in round numbers $000 


miles, the area of a great circle will 


be 8000 x 8000 X 077854 = 59266400 

ſquare miles, which multiplied by 4 gives 
201055600 ſquare miles for the ſurtace of 
the earth; but, becauſe we took the dia- 

meter a little too large, we may take 
200,000,000 for the number of ſquare 
miles in the earth's ſurface; in one {quare 
mile are (5280 x 5280 =) 295878400 
ſquare feet, therefore on the earth's 
ſurface we have 5 57 5680c 00000000 
ſquare feet, which muitiplied by 2660 
(the preſſure on each ſquare foot) gives 
148313088000 000c000 pounds troy for 
the whole preſſure, 

The atmoiphere is not only admirably 
fitted for the reſpiration and nouriſhment 
of animals, to the growth of vegetables, 
the production and propagation of ſounds, 
Sc. but helps alſo to make our habitable 
earth that beautiful ſcene of variety 
which it now is. If it were not for the 
atmoiphere, the ſun and ſtars would give 
us no light, but juſt when we turn our 
eyes upon them: the brightneſs of the 
ſun would indeed be greater than it is; 
but, if we turned our eyes from him. to- 
wards any other part of the heaven, it 
would appear as dark and full of ſtars as 
in a bright ſtar-light in winter. As for 
the various bodies, which are upon the 
earth, they would all, without the at- 
moſphere, appear to us as dark as at 
midnight, except cnly thoſe parts of them 
which happened to be in ſuch a poſition, 
that the rays of the ſun, falling upon 


them, were reflected to our eyes, It is 


eaſy to imagine how much of the beauty 


of the viſible creation would be loſt in 


theſe eircumſtances, beſides the inſup- 
portable prejudice to the eyes of all crea- 
tures, by paſſing ſo ſuddenly from pitchy 
daiknels to exceſſive light. The num- 
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berleſs ſmall particles of various kinds, 


which float in the air, receive the light 
from the tun, and, like ſo many ſmall 


ſpecula or looking glaſſes, reflect and 
ſcatter it through the air, and this occa- 
ſions that light, which we ſee in the day- 
time, by which our eyes are affected ſo 
ſtrongly, as to render the fainter light of 
the ſtars inſenfivle. By this means the 


ſtars are illuminated all round us by the. 


ſun, not only whilſt he is above our hori- 
zon, but alſo for ſme time before his 
riſing, and after his letting, fo long as 


any of his rays can either directly, or by 


* 
refraction, reach any part of the atmol- 


phere within our viſible horizon; for the 


air, as wel! as all other mediums which 


tranſmit light, reftacts or bends the + ty | 


of it, if they come into it from a diffe- 


rent medium; this property of the air is 


exceedingly beneficial to the inhabitants 


of the earth, as it lengthens the days by 
the addition of the twilight; but it gives 


aſtronomers ſome trouble, as it changes 
a little the places of all the heavenly bo- 
dies, and makes them appear higher than 
they really are, and mult therefore be 


taken into the account, if we would be 


exact, The ancients were not well ac- 
quainted with the refraction of the air, 
which renders many of their obſervations 


of the heavenly bodies, eſpecially near, 


the horizon, liable to uncertainty, See 


LicHT, REFLECTION, REFRACTION, 


TWILIGHT, STARs,: e. 


ATRIUM, or PoRcn, in architecture. 


See the article PORCH. 


ATTRACTION. (Di#.) Attraction and 


repulſion differ in no other reſpects than 
this, that the attractive virtue, in the firſt 
caſe, carries bodies towards the attracting 
body ; and, in the Jatter, it carries them 
from it. In each caſe, the particles are 
moved in the ſame manner among them- 
ſelves by the attracting, electric, or mag- 
netic power. See REPULSION, ELEC- 
TRICITY, and MaGNETISM. 

That the attraction of gravitation and 
coheſion 1s the act of an immaterial cau'e, 
in virtue whereof inactive matter per- 
forms the offices for which it was de- 
ſigned; or that theſe diſpoſitions in ho- 
dies are not the reſult of any mechanical 
cauſe whatever; that is, ſuch as may 
ariſe from the efluvia of bodies, or the 
action of any other material ſubſtance ; 
Mr. Rowning demonſtrates as follows: 
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In the firſt place, it is well known, that, 
if gravity ats upon bodies with the ſame 
degree of intenieneſs, whether they be 
in motion or at reſt, it may be demon- 
ſtrated, that bodies, when projected, will 
deſcribe parabolas; and that, when: vi- 
brating in cycloids, their vibrations will 
be iſochronous, &c. In the next place, it 
is well known, that bodies, when pro- 
jected, do deſeribe parabolas, and that, 
when vibrating in cycloids, their vibra- 
tions are iſochronous, &c, From which 


two properties it demonſtratively follows, 


that if gravity be the cauſe of the two 


above- mentioned effects, it muſt act up- 


on bodies with the ſame force, whether 
they e in motion or at reſt. Again, it 
is well known, that if attraction of co- 


heſion acts upon rays of light with the 


ſame degree of intenſeneſs, whatever be 
the velocity they move with, it may be 
demonſtrated, that the ratio of the ſine 
of the angle of incidence to the ſine of 
the angle of refraction will be given. But 
in refraction of light, the ratio of theſe 


fines is given in fact; if, therefoxe, at- 


traction of coheſion be the cauſe of the 
refraction of light, it muſt act upon rays” 
of light with the ſame intenſenels, what- 
ever velocity they move with. See. the 
articles LicHT, REVFRACTION, @c. ' 

But no effluvia of bodies, no material 


ſubſtance, and, in ſhort, no material 


cauſe whatever, can act with the fame 
intenſeneſs, or have the ſame effect upon 
a body in motion, as upon the ſame body 
at reſt; becauſe body can only act upon 
body, according to the ſum or difference 
of their motions. It remains therefore, 
that the two diſpoſitions herein mentioned 


are not the reſult of any material cauſe 


whatever. See the article MorIlON. 
Under the articles FLUID andCAPLLART 
TUBES, may be ſeen how any fluid will 
aſcend above the common ſurtace in capil- 
lary tubes, &c. by means of attraction; 
but the moſt notable and obvious motion 
of fluids, ariſing trom attraction, is that 
of the tides; the theory of which we 
have explained at large under the ar- 
ticle T1DEs. 7 


AURES MARINE, EaR-SHELLS, in 


natural hiſtory, a name given to different 


- | ſpecies of the haliotis. See the articles 


AuRis MARINA, HALI1OTI1S, and plate 
XXIV. fig. Jo | : 7 
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ALEARES, the ancient name for the 
B iſlands. of Majorca, Minorca, and 
Ivica. See MajorRCa, Fc. | 
BARRACOL, in ichthyology, the eng- 
liſh name of the ſmooth raja, with ſpines 
about the eyes, and three rows of them 
at the tail. See the article RaJa. 
BARRERIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-tetragyma claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof is compoſed of five oval 
petals, with very long filiform ungues; 
the antherz are ſimple ; the germen is 
rude, immerſed in the cup, and quin- 
quifid ; the ſtyles are five, they are fili- 
form, and of the length of the ſtamina; 
the ſtigmata are obtuſe. | 
BASS, (Dict.) among gardeners, a ſoft kind 
of ſedge or ruſh uſed in binding plants, &c. 
BEAR'S BREECH, acanthus, in botany. 
See the article ACANTHUS. | 
BENCH, (D##.) King's BENCH. See the 
article Kix 's BENCH. | 
BERNACLE, or CLax1s, in ornithology, 
the anas with the head and neck black. 
See the article ANas. | 
This is a very ſingular bird: it is conſi- 
derably ſmaller than the common gooſe, 
but larger than the duck ; the head is 
large and rounded ; the eyes are large ; 
the beak is black, and much ſmallerthan 
in the common goole, though broader in 
proportion to its length; the under-part 
of the body is white, with ſomewhat of 
an admixture of grey ; the back is va- 
riegated with black and grey und the 
covering feathers of the tail are part 
white, and part black; the tail is black, 
and the covering feathers of the wings 
are very elegantly variegated with black, 
rey, and white. 


—. Gerard, .and fore 


other authors, have declared to be pro- 
duced from a peculiar ſpecies of ſhell- 
fiſh, called the bernacle-ſhell, found on 
decayed wood that lies about the ſea- 
ſhores. The love of wonderful obſer- 
vations raiſed this firft account of the 
bird's being produced from a ſhell-fiſh, 
that uſually adhered to old wood, into 
the ſtory of that ſheil's growing upon a 
tree in manner of its fruit. The whole 
matter that gave origin to this ſtory is, 


that the ſhell-fiſh, ſuppoſed to have this 
wonderful production, uſually adhere to 


old wood, and that they have a kind of 
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BITE, (Dict.) in ſurgery. 
- ſerves, that the bites of enraged animals, 


BET 


fibrils hanging out of them, which, in 
ſome degree, reſemble feathers of ſome 
bird; from which aroſe a ſtory, that 
they contained real birds. 


BETHLEHEM, or BEDLAaM-HosPrITar, 


See the article HosPITAL. 


BIOTA, in zoology, a genus of ſea- in- 


ſects, of a cylindric, but variable figure, 
with the tentacula arranged in a ſingle 
ſeries round the aperture of the mouth, 
at the extremity of the body. 
Among'the ſeveral other ſpecies of this 
enus is the polype. See POLYPE, 


BIRD'S NEST, in botany, the engliſh name 


of the neottia, See Nxor TIA. 


Bix DS NESTS, in cookery, the neſſs of a 


{mall indian ſwallow, very delicately 
_ taſted, and frequently mixed among 
ſoups. On the ſea-coaſts of China, +: 


| certain ſeaſons of the year, therd are (ver 
voaſt numbers of theſe birds; they leave 


the inland country at their breeding-tin!r, 
and come to build in the rocks, 
faſhion their neſts out of a ſpumous at- 
ter, which they find on the ſhore walled 
thither by the waves. They are of a 
hemiſpheric figure, and of the fize of a 
goole's egg, and, in ſubſtance, much 
reſemble the ichthyocolla or ifinglais, 


The Chineſe gather theſe neſts, and {ell 
them to all parts of the world; they il 


ſolve in broths, &c. and make a kindof 
jelly of a very delicious flayour. 
Heiſter ob- 


though they were not mad at the time 
they inflicted them, are uſually attended 
with very grievous conſequences. Tt the 
wound is flight, the diſcharge of blood 
from the part is to be encouraged by 
preſſing it with the fingers, ſucking it in 
the mouth, or by the application of cup- 
ping-glaſſes, or enlarging ät with a lan- 
cet. Itis afterwards to 1 waſhed with 
warm ſpirit of wine, and bolſters dipped 
in the ſame liquor, are to be applied to 
it, repeating the application every thre? 
or four hours, till all danger of inflan- 
mation is gone off. If the wound be 
conſiderably deep, it is always neceſſay 
to enlarge it with the knife, unless f 
have already Avery large opening; and 
after applying ſpirit of wine for the fi 
days, to prevent the bad ſymptoms, 
may be ealily healed with honey, or 10m 
| - digelti 
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_ digeſtive ointment, and afterwards with 

a vulnerary balſam, as uſual in other 
wounds. See the articles HY DROPRHOBIA 
and WOUND. | 

BLUE. (Di&#.) Pruſſian BLUE. See the 
article PRUSSIAN BLUE: 

BOB, (Di#.) in ringing, denotes a peal 


conſiſting of ſeveral courſes or ſets of 


changes. f 

BOLT-HEAD, among chemiſts, the ſame 
with cucurbit. See CUCURBIT., 

BONE. (Di&#.) Neper's Bon ks. See the 
article NEPER'S BONES. n 

BORE A, in natural hiſtory, the name 
whereby the antients called the bluiſh, 
green, ſofter, and dull jaſper. See the 
article JASPER. 
This ſtone is generally accounted of the 
malachites kind, but improperly, as it is 
much ſofter than that ; and ſome have 
imagined the variety of this ſpecies to 

be the turquoiſe of the moderns, but er- 
roneouſly. It is conſiderably heavy, and 
though but moderately bard, is yet ca- 
pable of a very elegant poliſh. 

BREEDING, (Dict.) in a moral ſenſe, 
denotes a perlon's deportment or beha- 
viour in the external offices and decorums 
of ſocial life. In this ſenſe, we ſay, 
well-bred, ill-bred, a man of breeding, 
Sc. Good breeding is hard to be defined; 
and none can underſtand the ſpecu- 
lation, but thoſe who have the practice. 
Good breeding amounts to much the 
ſame with what is otherwiſe called po- 
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litenefs, and, among the antientRomans, 
urbanity. Good breeding is near to vir- 
tue, and will of itſelf lead a man a 
great part of the way towards the ſame 
it teaches him to rejoice in acts of civi> 
lity, to ſeek out objects of compaſſion, 
and be pleaſed with every occaſion of 
doing good offices. Lord Shaftesbury 
compares the well-bred man with the 
real philoſopher ; both characters aim at 
what is excellent, aſpie to a juſt taſte, 
and carry in view the model of what is 
beautiful and becoming. The conduct 
and manners of the one is formed ac- 
cording to the moſt perfect eaſe and good 
entertainment of company; of the other, 
according to the ſtricteſt intereſt of man- 
kind; the one according to his rank and 
quality in his private ſtation ; the other, 
according to his rank and dignity in na- 
ture. Horace ſeems to have united both 
characters, 
Quid verum atque decens curo & rogo, 
& omnis in hoc ſum. | 
BREEMING, in ſea-language, denotes 
the burning off the weeds, filth, &c. 
which a ſhip contracts under water, with 
furze, faggots or reeds, before her bottom 
is caulked and graved; and is to be 
done when in the dock, on the careen, 
or on the ground aſhore. 
BROOKLIME (Dick.) is alſo the engliſh 
name of the lateral cluſter-flowered ve- 
ronica, with oval leaves and creeping 
ſtalks. See the article Ve RONICA., 
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AMENTA TION. (Dict.) For the 
8 method of making ſteel by cæmen- 
tation, ſee the article STEEL. 
CAKE, a finer ſort of bread, denomi- 
nated from its flat round figure. See the 

article BREAD, | 
We meet with divers compoſitions under 
the name of cakes ; as ſeed-cakes, made 
of flour, butter, cream; ſugar, corian- 
der and caraway ſeeds, mace, and other 
ſpices and perfumes, baked in the oven 
plumb-cake, made much after the ſame 
manner, only with fewer ſeeds, and the 
addition of currants ; pan-cakes, made 
of a mixture of flour, eggs, Sc. fried; 
cheeſe cakes, made of cream, eggs, and 
flour, with, or without cheete-curd, 
butter, almonds, &c, oat-cakes, made 


of fine 'oaten-flower, mixed with yeſt, 
rolled thin, and laid on an iron or ſtone 
to bake over a ſlow fire; ſugar-cakes, 
made of fine ſugar beaten and ſearced 
with the fineſt flour, adding butter, 
roſe-water, and ſpices : roſe-cakes, pla- 
centæ roſaceæ, are leaves of roſes dried 
and preſſed into a maſs, fold in the ſhops 

for epithems. a 
CALABASH, (Di#.) in commerce, a 
light kind of veſſel made of the ſhell of 
a gourd, emptied and dried, ſerving for 
a caſe to put divers kinds of goods in; 
as pitch, roſin, and the like. The In- 
dians alſo, both of the north and ſouth 
ſea, put the pearls they have fiſhed in ca- 
labaſhes ; and the negroes, on the coaſt of 
Africa, do the ſame by their gold duſt, 
The 


CAR 
The ſmaller calabaſhes are alſo frequently 
ufed by theſe people as a meaſure, by 
Which they ſell theſe precious commodi- 
ties to the Europeans. The ſame veſſels 
likewiſe ſerve for putting in liquors, and 
do the office of cups as well as of bottles 
for ſoldiers, pilgrims, Sc. 
CALENTES, in logics, a ſort of ſyllo- 
iſm in the fourth, commonly called ga- 
g figure, wherein the major propo- 


fition is univerſal and affirmative; and 


the ſecond or minor, as well as the con- 
cluſion, univerlal and negative. | 
This is intimated by the letters it is com- 


poſed of, where the A ſignifies an uni- 


verſal affirmative, and the two E's as 
many univerſal negatives. Ex. gr. 
CA. Every affliction in this world is only 
for a time. | 
IEn. No affliction, which is only for a 
; time, ought to diſturb us. 
Es. No affliction ought to diſturb us, 
which happens in this world. 
The Ariſtotelians, not allowing the 
fourth figure of ſyllogiſms, turn this 
word into CEIAntEs, and make it only 
an indirect mood of the firſt figure. See 
the article CELANTES. 
CALIGA, in roman antiquity, was the 
proper ſoldier's ſhoe, made in the ſandal- 


faſhion, without upper-leather to cover 


the ſuperior part of the foot, though 


otherwiſe reaching to the middle of the 
leg, and faſtened with thongs. The ſole 
t 


he caliga was of wood, like the ſabot 
of the french peaſants, and its bottom 
ſtuck full of nails, which clavi are ſup- 


ſed to have been very long in the ſhoes 


of the ſcouts and ſentinels ; whence theſe 
were called by way of diſtinctioß, caligæ 
ſpeculatoriæ, as if, by mounting the 
wearer to a higher pitch, they gave a 
greater advantage to the fight, The 
_. others will have the caligæ ſpeculatoriæ 
to have been made ſoft and woolly, to 
revent their making a noiſe. 
CAMOMILE, or CHAMEAMILE, cha- 
mæmilum, in botany. See the article 
CHaMZEMILE. | 


CAMPHORATED. (Di&) Cauruo- 


"RATED JULEP. See the article JULEP, 
CANNIBAL, or CanIBaL, is uſed by 
modern writers for an anthropophagus, 
or man-eater, more eſpecially of the 
Weſt-Indies. See ANTHROPOPHAGY. 
CAOLIN, or Eaoilin. See KaoOLin. 
CARACARA, (Dz2.) for a reprefenta- 
tion of which, lee plate XXXVI. fig. 6. 
CARICA (Dz2.) is alſo a name uſed by 
medical writers for the fruit of the 
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fig-tree. 
R W 

CARVER, a cutter of figures or other de- 
'vices in wood. See CUTTING 72 ab. 


This is allo the name of an officer of the 


table, whoſe ,bulineſs is to cut up the 
meat, and diſtribute it te the gueſts. 


CASI, in the perſian ir the 
Who decide 


two judges under the nada 
all religious matters, grant all, divorces, 
and are preſent at all public acts, having 
deputies in all the cities of the Kingdom. 
See the article NAb aß. Pp: 
CATERPILLAR. (Di.) For a view 
of three ſeveral ſpecies, ſee, plate 
XXXVIII. fig. 6. | 
CHALCEDON, or CALCEDON, a city of 
Bythinia, in the leſſer Aſia, once the 
capital of the country, ſtood on the Aſian 
ſide of the Boſphorus, or ſtrait of Con- 
ſtantinople, oppolite to that city, and 
near the place where the {eraglio or pa- 
lace of Scutari now ſtands : eaſt long, 
295, north lat. 41 30“. 
CHALK. (D:#.) CHALK JULEP. See the 
rticle JULEP, 
CHATTER, or STONE-CHATTER, in 
 ornithology. See STONE. 
CHEIRI, WALL-FLOWER, in botany, the 
name whereby moſt writers call the 
lencoium luteum vulgare. See Lev- 
COIUM. 
The flowers of this plant are ſaid to be 
cordial, anodyne, aperient, and emme- 
nagogue. | 
CHEMISTRY. (D:z#.) Dr. Shaw. divides 
chemiſtry in general into philoſophical, 
technical, commercial, and ceconomical, 
Philoſophical Cukuis rx x he defines a n- 
tional art of dividing, or reſolving, all 
the bodies within our power, by means 
of all the inſtruments we can procure, as 
well into integrant as conftituent parts; 
and joining theſe parts together again, 
ſo as to diſcover the principles, relations, 
and changes of bodies; make various te. 
ſolutions, mixtures, and compoſitions; 
find out the phyſical - cauſe of phyſical 
effects: and hence improve the tated 
natural knowledge, and the arts thereol 
depending. See THEORY. 
Philoſophical Chemiſtry conſiſts of thre 
part:, ix invention, rationale, and ex: 
periment ; whence it is otherwiſe defined, 
a particular exerciſe of the rational and 
inventive faculties of the mind, Jeadin; 
to experiments, aud thence to the diſs 
very of cauſes, ſo as to form axioms til 
ſhall rationally account for phaznomen 
and dilcoyer rules of practice ” 4 
vci 


See the articles Fic and 


dueing uſeful effects: thus philoſophical Ifford a proper lodgement to the ſubject- 
85 chemiſtry is not only a key to all the o- matter, but alſo reſiſt its growth, by the 
4. ther parts, but of itſelf diſcovers the preſſure of their ſides: which, however, 
he cauſes of many natural phænomena, as give way a little, and at the ſame time 
he particularly earthquakes, vulcanos, ve- ſtrain and convey fuitable juices to the 
getation, the growth of minerals, Sc. fubje&t: and ſomething of this kind is 
he See the articles EARTHQUAKE, VUL- obſerved of the foetus in utero, the hatch- 
de CANO, VEGETATION," Sc. ing of eggs, &c. inſomuch that cloſeneſs, 
es, This branch of chemiſtry alſo explains moderate reſiſtance, or a ſlow- yielding 
ng the general forms and qualities of bodies, of the ſides of the matrix, and a ſtraining 
m. . -whereon their properties and effects de- of the juices through them (unleſs ſup- 
pend; as volatility and fixedneſs, flui- plied from wtthin) ſeem requiſite for the 
* dity and firmneſs, colours, taſtes, odours, formation and production of all vege- 
ate efferveſcences, fermentation, precipita- table, animal, and mineral ſubſtances. 
tion, congelation, extraction, and the Whence we are furniſhed with a capital 
of like. See VOLATILITY, FIXEDNEss, rule for the improvement of chemiſtry, 
the 'CoLouR, TASTE, ODouR, So. natural philoſophy, and arts; and taught 
Gan From the firſt definition of philoſophical that, in order to imitate nature, ent 
on- chemiſtry, it follows that the objects of muſt not be confined to the ſole uſe of 
and this art are all the bodies within our fire, as its inſtrument, but occaſionally 
pa- power, and are therefore taken from the employ water, cold, air, earth, and pro- 
ng. three larger maſſes or regions of the per matrices or veſſels. See VEGETA- 
globe, viz. the earth, water, and at- TION, GENERATION, FoETUS, HaTCHs 
the - moſphere. See LABORATORY, EARTH, ING, EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 
&c. inet &c. | | 
in It alſo follows, that the inſtruments of But beſides the natural inſtruments, there 
_ chemiſtry are all thoſe we can any way is a great variety of artificial ones belong- 
the procure : there are ſeveral inſtruments ing to chemiſtry, which ſeems to raiſe the 
the . continually at work in the three larger power of this art, in ſome reſpects, above 
Eu- maſſes, or kingdoms of the globe, v, the power of nature: thus by means of 
the earth, water, and atmoſphere, for particular menſtruums, it performs ope- 
to be the immediate production of effects. We rations which nature of herſelf does not. 
nme evidently find, that metals and minerals For inſtance, of all the metals only iron 
are formed within the earth; vegetables and copper are found naturally convert- 
vides on its ſurface, ſhooting into the air; me- ed into vitriol; whereas chemiſtry makes 
ical, teors in the atmoſphere ; and men, beaſts, vitriols even of gold, filver, tin, and 
nical. and birds, in the confines of the two: lead. And hence the productions of art 
a 1a. the phyſical cauſe of all which, are to may be much more numerous than the 
g, Al be generally ſought as ſo many rules of productions of nature, or enlarged at 
neans practice. The principal phyſical agents pleaſure, to the great enrichment of arts, 
re, 28 in nature appear to be, 1. heat, 2. cold, and the enlargement of the kingdom of 
parts 3. air, or the integrant parts of the at- man. In which light the numerous pro- 
Again, \ molphere, 4. water, and 5. proper beds ductions of the chemical trades may be 
211008, or matrices. This is matter of direct ob- conſidered, as by fermentation, diſtilla- 
Jus re ſervation; and might occaſion the eſta- tion, dying, ſoap- making, the art of glaſs, 
tions; bliſhing the four elements, fire, air, wa- metallurgy, Sc. See the articles MEN- 
hyſica ter, and earth. See the articles HEaT, STRUUM, FERMENTATION, DISTIL= 
ſtate d Corp, Alk, and WATER. - . LATION, Sc. A : 
hereot Proper beds or matrices appear to have Another ſet of inſtruments belonging to 
an inſtrumental agency in the pro- chemiſtry, are veſſels, furnaces, and uten - 
f three duction of natural bodies: Every ſubject ſils, of which there is a great variety for 
nd ex: of an operation, is neceſſarily contained various purpoſes, and capable of produ- 
{efined, in ſomething that may, 1. afford it a cing numerous changes in bodies, as by 
nal and lodgement, 2. make ſome reſiſtance, and amalgamation, cementation, effuſion, fer- 
leadin 3. convey heat, cold, water, or air to it, mentation, putrefaction, reduction, Cc. 
e diſco or determine their actions upon it. Thus See the articles LABORATORY, FUR- 
ms thi in vegetation, the matrix earth ſupports NACE, AMALGAMATION, CAMENTA= 
omen the ſeed, reſiſts its ſwelling, and conveys TION, FUSION, Sc. | 
or pio a (trained or prepared moiſture to it. To the above- mentioned, Dr. Shaw adds 
ducilf The matrices of gems and ores, not only a new ſet, vi. the air- pump, conden- 
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caves, priſms, lenſes, portable furnaces, 


aud every other inſtrument that ean be 
invented, or procured, of advantage to 


the art. See the articles Alx-PU np, 
CONDENSER, Dio ESTOR, Micko- 
.  $COPE, Bu RN ING-GLAss, PRISM, 
Lens, and Fuxxack. | Tra 
There are two capital ways wherein che- 
miſtry divides its objects, by the ſeveral 
ůnſtruments above - mentioned, wiz. into 
integrant parts, and into conſtituent 
arts. By integrant parts we underſtand 
 imilar parts, or parts of the ſame nature 
with the whole, as filings of iron have the 
ſame nature and properties as bars of 
iron. Under this general operation fall 
thoſe particular ones of triture, limitation, 
folution, amalgamation, ſublimation, &c. 
And by conſtituent parts we mean diſſi- 
milar parts, or parts of a different nature 
from the whole, as when artificial cin- 


nabar is divided into the quickſilver and 


ſulphur; and under this general opera- 
tion come all kinds of reſolutions. See 
TRrITURE, LIMITATION, SOLUTION, 

Sc. 1 0 "NA 
Theſe two general operations of chemiſ- 
try bear relation to two general ſtruc- 
tures. of bodies, v!z. the aggregate, and 
the mixt. gregates, in their reſolu · 
tion, conſtantly retain their mixture in 
every the ſmalleſt part or atom; but 
vrhen mixts are reſolved, the mixture is 
deſtroyed, and two or more new aggre- 
tes are produced; thus when brandy 
s reſolved, ſpirit of wine, or alcohol, and 
water are produced. Every ſenſible mixt, 
or aggregate, is compoſed of manyggſen- 
fible ones. Before gold can become ſen- 
ble to us, there muſt be a collection of 
numerous parts that are ſeparately inſen- 
- fible, tho* all of them perfect gold. The 
minuteſt grain of einnabar has two diffe- 
rent parts, ſulphur and quickſilver. The 
minuteſt grain of ſalt contains ſand and 
fixed ſalt; and when quickſilver is diſ- 
ſolved in aquafortis, the leaſt aſſignable 
portion of the menſtruum contains a pro- 
portionable quantity of mercury to the 
whole. See ANALYSIS, AlLcokt, 

. GoLD, CI NN ABAR, SULPHUR, Sc. 
Either the integrant, or the conſtituent 
parts of bodies being once divided or 
reſolved, various occaſions in chemiſtry 
require them to be joined together again, 
for compoſing a whole like the original 
ſubject. This operation is the converſe 
olf the former; thus by ſimple mixture 
we recompoſe brandy from alcohol and 
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per- plate, collect the quickſilver diſperſed 


in aquafortis, See SYNTHETIC Chemi- 


J. 8 > . 3 * 
The reſolutions, mixtures, and compo- 
ſitions made by chemiſty are extremely 


| 2 may be increaſed ad in- 


finitum. Brandy gently diſtilled by the 
balneum mariz, as. was faid before, is 


reſolved into ſpirit of wine and water, 


And to this claſs of reſolutions are re- 


ferrable all kinds of depnrations, pu- 


rifieations, ſeparations, clarifications, &c, 
See DEPURATION, PURIFICATION, SE- 
PARATION, CLARIFICATION, Ec. 

By mixture we produce. all the artificial 
vitriols, ſoaps, glaſſes, &c. and can com- 
pound theſe again, - in an almoſt infinite 
variety; fo that of the reſolutions, mix- 
tures, compoſitions, and recompoſitions, 
in chemiſtry, there ſeems to be no bounds; 
whence great room is left for tlie making 
of new chemical diſcoveries. 


Philoſophical chemiſtry being, inthe defi- 


nition given by our learned author, a ratio- 


nal art; by which is meant, that it may be 


conducted by rule, and need not be left 


to accidental trial and caſual experiment, 


he endeavours to comprize the rules for 


conducting it under the following three. 


Rule I. When a body is offered in order 


to have new properides diſcovered in it, 


different from thoſe general ones offigure, 
-gravity, elaſticity, Sc. which come un- 
der mathematical conſideration, let the 


. body be reſolved by degrees into the ſim- 
pleſt conſtituent parts it is any way capa- 


ble of, by the inſtruments pointed out 


above; and let trial be made with each 
ſepat ate part, on a variety of bodies, ac - 


cording, to ſome. analogy. of a previous 
chemical knowledge, leading from one 
thing to anpther, in a fure or probable 
method of ratiocination., 4 

Rule II. Let the ſeveral parts obtained 
by the preceding analyſis be reunited, be- 


ginning with two, and proceeding gra - 


dually to the whole number; uſing at 
firſt the gentleſt degree, then the inter- 
mediate, and at laſt the higheſt degrees 
of heat and cold. Thus for example, 
join the fixed ſalt and oil of a plant to- 
gether; firſt by ſimple digeſtion, and af- 
terwards by boiling, which affords a third 
production, diſſimilar to all the reſt, and 


known by the name of ſoap; ſo again 


melt the ſame fixed ſalt with the earth of 
. plant, and this will afford glaſs. Let 
the laſt attempt be to reunite all the ſepa- 
rated parts of the body, in order, if pol- 


N fible, 


1 
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Rule III. In every operation performed, 


obſervation be uſed, with regard to all 


the principal phænomena and effects pro- 
duced. Let the phænomena be duly re- 

giſtred, tabled, conſidered, and compared 
together, after the ſtrift geometrical man- 


ner; the refult 'whereof, if there be no 
conſiderable errors committed, will Jead 
to a knowledge of the ſecret ſprings, mo- 
tions, inſtruments, and means made uſe 
of by nature for producing effects. And 
thus, with the proper care 'and applica- 


tion, juſt canons or rules of practice may 


be formed. The following are what the 


Doctor calls imperfect axioms and ca- 


nons, deduced from a number of experi- 


ments, and the preceding enquiry, for di- 


recting farther diſcoveries and improve - 
ments in chemical and natural know- 
7!!! a ore bo 

1. We may learn that a true chemiſtry (as 
it may perhaps be juſtly called) is exer- 
ciſed by nature, in the vegetable, animal, 
mineral, ' marine, and atmoſpherical re- 
gions, and that by it all hacker are pro- 
duced, converted, renovated, repaired, 
and maintained; and that in the exact 
diſcoyery, imitation, and controul of this 


natural chemiſtry, conſiſts the perfection 


of the artificial. 2. That neither the eye, 
nor all the ſenſes together, can give us 
any information of the latent properties 
of badies, their natures, and uſes; but 
only particular trials and experiments, 
well attended to and conſidered. 3. That 
experiments are but a kind of dead 
things, unleſs they have a direct uſe in 
life, or tend to the railing axtoms and 
canons for improving our knowledge, 
and extending our power over the works 
of nature. 4, That he who can chuſe fit 
ſubje&s, and place them in proper ma- 
trices or including veſſels, ſupply them 
duly with air and water, heat and cold, 
may probably produce great effects in 
imitation of nature. 5. That nature 


points out three ways of producing phy- 


ſical effects, different in ſineneſs, viz. in 
beds of earth, beds of water, and beds 
of atmoſphere ; beds of earth for mine- 
rals, of water for fiſh, and of atmoſphere 
for birds, meteors, &c. the confines 
of theſe two for plants and animals, and 
a rarefied mixture of all matters for me- 
teors. 6. That men may make uſe of 
the ſame inſtruments as nature does, viz. 
fire, air, water, and earth, and conſe- 


quently produce the ſame kind of effects, 
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if ſkill, that is knowledge, be not want- + 


ing: whence, to improve in knowledge, 


is to improve in arts. 2. That chemiftry 
is not confined to the uſe of fire only, but, 


. in- imitation of nature, may'employ cold, 


air, water, and earth, upon matter, in 


various degrees of ſimplieity, cembina- 


tion, and mixture, which ſhews an ex- 
tenſive method of enlarging the bounds of 


the art. 8. That fire is not only an ana- 


lyſis in ſome caſes, but alſo a mixer of 


N bodies in others, and this to the advan- 


and winter. 
forms is the object of chemiſtry, not con- 


tage of chemiſtry. For if it only ſepa- 
rated, it could produce but few effects, in 
e e of that infinite variety it now 
produces, both by mixture and ſepara- 
tion. 9. That it might be proper to try 
the reciprocation of heat and cold in che- 


mical operations, after the manner of 


nature in day and night, ſummer and 
10. That body in all its 


ſidered mathematically nor mechanically, 
but operatively and effectively. 11. That 
the atoms, or primary ſmall eompoſitions 
of bodies, are inſenfible to us. Thus the 
firſt particles of gold, ſalts, metals, and 
minerals, may Goat in the air, and not 
be perceived by us till they aggregate or 
collect together, and make a ſenſible 
maſs, or produce a ſenſible effect. 12. 


. That ſome operation of the mind is re- 


quiſite to digeſt, methodize, and regiſter 


the art of ſugal- making and refining, the 


chemical experiments and obſervations, 
without which we cannot underſtand the 


| laws obſerved by nature in phyſical ope- 


rations, nor be able to imitate them; the 
chemiſtry or regular proceſſes oſ the 
mind, being here as neceſſary as the cor- 
poreal operations themſelves. ö 


Technical CHEMISTRY is defined to be the 


application of philoſophical chemiſtry 'to 
the immediate ſervice of an art, ſo as to 


invent, form, aſſiſt, promote, or perfect 


it in the large way of bufineſs- This 
branch of chemiſtry is, for the ſake of 
uſe and commodiouſneſs, divided by our 
author into four parts, as it relates to 
ſubjects of the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms, or to ſeveral of them 
at once. Thus under animal arts comes 
the art of preparing ſize and glue, tan- 
ning, ivory-ſtaining, the dying in wool, 
ſilk, Sc. Under vegetable arts comes 
the art of timber, or the ways of preſerv- 
ing it ſound againſt the injuries of the 
weather, the ſea, @c. the art of making 


roſin, pitch, oil of turpentine, char- 


coal, potaſh,' Cc. the art of brewing 
and fermenting for wines, vinegars, Oc. 
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art of foap making, Be, Under mineral £4, hopſe, wherein, as in ſo many diffe- 
arts comotrthe arts of ſalt, copperas, vi- rent laboratories, it may be commodi- 
triol, borax, pottery, metals, foundery, ouſly practiſed; for inſtance, in the brew 
_ - 4 ſmitheov&t.n:Andlaftly, under mix- _ houſe, the ſtore- room, the kitchen, the 
”—_ ed arts. s the art of pa per, the art of dairy, the laundry, and the cellar. Thus 
n ink ohe art of japanning, the art of by means of, economical chemiſtry, we 
vas glaſcha the ant of pigments, the att of are inſtructed in the beſt ways of procur- 
. ther art bene, Sc. all ing and brewing with malt, treacle, ho- 
> Which ard prpper - chemical arts, that fall ney, ſugar, or other vegetable juices ; 
underbtechmcal chemiſtry. See 8128, the beſt ways of raiſing and of preſerving 
Gtr Feoe.aſt or wine: lees, for baking or brew 
Cummuertial Curls TRx is the application ing, and of imitating the natural wines 
of both pbiloſaphical and technical che- of foreign growth. This art dire&s us 
miſtry, to the eſtabliſhing, ſupporting. how to procure the ſimple and compound 
and 1 any branch gk trade and Waters of vegetables in their ee, per- 
commerce. Commercial che! brandies or 


miſtry con- fection, and to make a ſet o 
-- fits of three parts, ig. 1. The exerciſe cordial waters, even from the groſs lees, 
of all the chemical arts in a large man- ſediments, or bottems of our wine or ale- 
ner; ſo as to ſupply more than the de- caſks. Hence alſo wel learn the method 
I mands of a ſingle country, and afford a of preſerving fruits in ſugar, and ſeveral 
fſurplus of -commodities for exportation vegetable productions in, the way of 
20 IT foreigniconſumption. 2. The various 1 pickle, Sc. and the art of cookery is al- 
ways of condenſing, curing, preparing, fo improveable by this means. See the 
fſecuting, and fitting natural and artificial article Brewing, SS. 
commodlities for carriage and tranſporta- Analytical CHEMISTRY, that part of che- 
tion. And. 3. The ways of ſupplying miſtry which teaches the art of analyſing 
tze chemical neceſſaries to voyagers and vegetable, animal; and mineral ſubſtan- 
travellers, for founding, ſupporting, and ces, and refolying them into different 
improving trade, traffic, and commerce, parts or principles. See ANALYSIS. 
in different countries. I, Synthetic or Synthetical CHEMISTRY. See 
It is by means of technical and commer- the article SYNTHETIC. 
. cial chemiſtry together, that different CLapovla, 


in botany, a genus of moſſcs 
countries are ſupplied with lead, tin, conſiſting of a firm, tough, and flexible 
iron, ſilver, oil, tallow, tanned hides, matter, formed into ſtalks of a roundiſh 
pitch, robin, brimſtone, wax, wines, figure, ſometimes almoſt ſimple, ſome- 
| | Wh dies, ſalt, ſugars, treacle, paper, times more ramified, and in many of the 
&c. whereby all trades, traffic, and com- ſpecies reſembling ſmall ſhrubs... . 
merce is ſupported. And to diſcover this There are four ſpecies of this genus, wiz. C 
kind of contrivances or reduction is the the forked cladonia, the branched, hollow 
office of commercial chemiſtry ; thus in- cladonia, the ſolid, branched cladonia, 
. ſtead of urge many tuns of a fo- and the tophaceous cladonia, otherwiſe 
reign dying- wood, we are taught to ex- called the orcelle or canary- weed. 
tract its tinging parts, and bring them * Coccus. (Dick.) in botany, a genus of 
away in the quantity of a ſew pounds. plants, the characters of which are not 
It affords the neceſſaries for long trading perfectly aſcertained. There are male, 
voyages; it directs to the certain rules hermaphrodite flowers, and female ones, 
of diſcovering the ſophiſtications prattiſed diſtinèt on the ſeveral parts of the ſame 
in wines, brandies, vinegars, arracks, fpadix ; the general ſpatha is compoſite, 
- gold-ſand, gold-bars or ingots, counter- and the ſpadix ramoſe. In the herma- 
Feit gems, &c.. and to the way of aſſay - >hrodite flowers, the coralla is divided 
ing pot-aſh, tincal, ambergreaſe, muſk, into three oval, acute ſegments ; the {a- 
and all the drugs, Sc. Sce Iaox, mina are fix ſimple filaments, of the 
© ' SILVER, OIL, &. op length of the corolla. The female flower 
Oecouomical CHEMISTRY is the application has the corolla very minute, but divided 
of philoſophical, technical, and commer- alſo inte three ſegments; the fruit is large, 
cial chemjſtry, to the ſervice and accom- coriaceous, round, and obtuſely trigo- 
modation of à family, being of great uſe nal; the ſeed is a large nut, of an oval 
and extent, ſo as to be capable of im- figure, acuminated, formed of three | 
proving all the reſt. This branch is di- valves, obtuſely trigonal, and marked | 
vided with regard to the ſeveral offices of with three holes at the baſe, cop 
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OEMETERY, or CEMETERY, (Di&.) They are alſo impowefed to viſt apothe- | 
and EX apothecaries 


a dormitory or place ſet apart or conſe- caries- hops, 


crated for the burial of the dead. See 


Buxlar, SEPULCHRE, Sc. 


Antiently none were buried in churches 


or church- yards: it was even unlawful 


had coemeteries without the walls. Theſe 


were held in great veneration among the 


primitive chriſtians. The council of El- 


vira prohibited the burning of torches or 
tapers, in the day time, in coemeteries. 


The practice of conſecrating coemeteries 
is of ſome antiquity: the biſhop walked 
round it in proceſſion, with the crozier, 
or paſtoral ſtaff, in his hand, the holy 


water- pot being carried before, out 
of which F ee were made. In the 


arly ages, the chriſtians held their aſſem- 
blies in the coemeteries, as we learn from 
Euſebius and Tertullian, the latter of 
whom, calls thoſe coemeteries where they 


met to pray, areæ. Valerian ſeems to 


have confiſcated the coemeteries, and 


places deſtined for divine worſhip, which 
were reſtored again to the chriſtians by 
Gallian: in the reſcript of that emperor, 


which is preſerved by Euſebius, coeme 
teries and places of worſhip are uſed as 


ſynonymous terms. It being here the 


martyrs were buried, the chriſtians choſe 
thoſe places to have churches in, when 


leave was given them by Conſtantine to 


build. And hence ſome derive that rule 


which ill obtains in the church of Rome, 


never to conſecrate an altar, without put- 
ting under it the relicks of ſome ſaint. 


COLLEGE. (Dz#.) Royal COLLEGE of 


_ Phyſicians, is alſo a corporation: of phy- 


ficians in Edinburgh, exected by king 


| | To ranged perfon in the Scottiſh court of 
to inter in cities; inſtead of which they ho 


anmmtre 


dhemſeles; with ſeveral other rights ande 


COLLEGE” e Herald in Seotland. Tho 


. who, together, make up 


nour is lyon king at arme, ho has fits 
heralds and ſix purſuivants rand a 
number of meſſengers at armaunder — 
f the college of 
heralds. The lyon is obliged to hold 
two peremptory courts in che at 
Edinburgh, — Nay anc this 
Sth' of November; and to:calliofficers of 
arms and their cautioners:) before him 
upon complaints ; and if found culpable 
upon trial, to deprive and ſine them and 
their cautioners. Lyon and his brethren 
the heralds have power to viſit the arms 
of noblemen and gentlemen, and to diſ- 


tinguiſh them with differences, to regiſter 
them in their books, as alſo to inhibit 


ſuch to bear arms as by the law of arms 
ought not to bear them, under the pain 
of eſcheating to the king the thi 

whereon the arms are found, and of à 
hundred marks Scots to lyon and his 


brethren; or of | impriſonment duri 


lyon's pleaſure, The college of 
are the judges of the malverſation of 
meſſengers, whoſe buſineſs is to execute 


ſummonſes and letters of diligence for 


civil debt real, or perſonal. Ses the arti- 
cle HERALD and MESSENGER. | 


COLLEMA. in botany, à genus of moſ. 


Charles II. granting them, by patent un- 


der the great-ſeal, an ample juriſdiction 
within this city and liberties, command- 
ing the courts of juſtice te aſſiſt them in 
the execution of their orders. Theſe 
have the ſole faculty. of profeſſing phyſic 


here, and hold conferences once a month 


for the improvement of medicine. This 


college conſiſts, of a een two cen- 


ſors, a ſecretary, and the ordinary ſoci- 
ety. of fellows, who, upon St. Andrew's 
day, if it falls on a thurſday, if not on the 


flirſt thurſday after, elect ſeven counſellors, 
who chuſe the preſident and the other 


officers for the enſuing year, By their 
charter the preſident and cenſors have 
power to convene before them all perſons 


that preſume to practice phyſic within the 


city of Edinburgh, or the liberties there- 
of, without the licence of the college; 


and to fine them in five pound ſterling, 


C 


ſes, conſiſting merely of a gelatinous 
matter, reſembling boiled glue or ſize. 
This is ſometimes diſpoſed in form of 
filaments, ſometimes of membranes, and 
ſometimes of neither, but perfectly ſhape- 
leſs. No part of fructification ever 
yet been diſtinguiſhed in any of the ſpe- 
cies of this genus. e 
OLOURING, (Di.) Colovainc of 
leather. See LEATHER. . 


COLOURING: of marble. See MARBLE 


Cons, (Di#.) HONEY-COMB, / 


l See the 
article HONEY-COMB.. - | 


COPPER, 10 Dict.) In 2 pamphlet lately 


publiſhes, intituled, Serious refletions on 


tbe manifold dangers attending the aſe 


of Copper-weſels ; the author after 
ſerving, that copper - utenſils are now em- 


| ger in almoſt every kitchen in the 


ingdom, endeayours to ſhew from the 


very nature of the metal, that theſe uten- 


ſils throw out a poiſonous matter, more 


or leſs, which, mixing with aur food, 


renders it in a greater or leſs degree per- 


nicious. It muſt be obſerxed, that the 


pernicious 


& OP Kass COR 


- pernicious effects of copper are ſome- 
| 2 ar other times latent. In 
tha firſt caſe is ſtanda ſelf. condemned by 
undeniable facts; in the other, though 
v cannotoſd certainly demonſtrate its 
deſtuſtibel properties, yet the preſump- 
„tion againſtit is very ſtrong. Let us 
ſuppoſe firſtʒ that we have a copper-uten- 
6b — (ores At ſer- 
ving pan, not tinnediz if it ſtands quite un- 
f —— à mort time, hoe air, 
eſpecially a moiſt one, will affect it; 
ithert is 4 foulneſs on the pan acquired 


we know not how, which if rubbed off 


with a warm hand, has an extremely diſ- 
- agr ſmell, if we apply it to the 
tongue, it has a nauſeous taſte. Now if 
the air alone has power to extract a de- 
gree of poiſonous matter from 3 ak 
what may we not fear from the many 
ways thelb utenſils are employed? Se- 
iß a littie cold . put 1 
-this pan, though perfectly clean, an 
left * — 2 er the pan ĩs viſibly 
corroded, as appears by the verdegreaſe 
all round the ſpet where the water: ſet - 
tled 3 water therefore, it is evident, will 
extract this -poiſbnous matter from the 
copper. Now if air and cold water 
K this metal, there is much more 
0 be apprehended than from theſe ſimple 


" powers; ſor furely copper when heated 


muſt have much more force to throw out 
rnicious partieles, than when cold, 
Ebereſore thirdly, if water be long boiled 
in ſuch a pan; it will be ſo tainted as to 
become more or leſs diſagreeable both in 
ſmell and taſte, though even this will be 
in à different degree, according to the 


 Iy, if milk be boiled in this pan, it will 
uire ſo nauſeous a taſte as ſcarce to 

be borne. Fifthly, if vinegar be boiled 
in it, it will alſo contract a nauſeous 
taſte, tho that nauſeouſneſs will be partly 
moderated by the power of the acid; but 
that it is impregnated with a portion of 
verdegreaſe is evident, not only from the 


" taſte of the vinegar, but from its having 


left every rt of the pan which it 
- touched, bridhter and otros! if poſſible, 
then when it came out of the brazier's 
" Hop. Sixthly, if falt be put into the 
fame pan, whether” heated or not, and left 
to ſtand ſome time, it is tinged in different 
places of a preenifh hue, which is verde- 
greaſe EA From the pan, Da 
Nooſe parts of the ſalt which were nearel 
0 it. Seventhly, it will have the ſame 
effect upon fuer, or any other {at ſubſtance 


ty of the water fo boiled. Fourth 


. melted\init, and left to Rand for any 
time; and will not only give that a nau - 
ſeous taſte, but will communicate a more 
nauſeous one to butter melted; in it than 
that which it is apt to give milk. Laſtly, 
| ſugar is alſo capable of extracting the 
verdegreaſe from, copper, but witk this 


too the nauſeous taſte is in part conceal- 


ed,” as well as with the vinegar, by the 
power of the-acid inherent "ing 8 Rd 
if from theſe few remarks on the effects 
that copper has on the ſimple part of our 
food, we have occaſion to fear its effects, 
what may we not fear when a multipli- 
city of ingredients are combined ? 
Next, the ſame author endeavours to 
prom that if verdegreaſe is capable of 
being exſudated from copper, by water, 
alt, vinegar, and other materials daily 
uſed in cookery,and that this verdegreale, 
being received into the ſtomac, is eapa- 
ble of affecting our health; not all the 
methods that have hitherto been uſed to 
defend us from their poiſon, can juſtify 
the continuing the uſe of theſe utenfils. 
For beſides theſe ſmaller veſſels for the 
purpoles of preſerving, and ſome other 
particular uſes, it is well known that 
thoſe larger ones, called in general cop- 
pers, which in thouſands of families 
ſerve for waſhing, are alſo made uſe of to 
boil a ham, a large piece of beef, or any 
other great joint of meat; perhaps too 
Wehen it is cankered with ſoap, and con- 


ſegquently rendered ſtill more dangerous. 


Beſides, tinning though in ſome degree 
a fence, yet is too weak a one to be de- 
pended on, for unleſs we can confide, 
which in general it is impoſſible to do, 
that our -fauce-pans, ftew-pans, &c. 
will always be kept well tinned, we can- 
not uſe them with any degree of ſafety. 


CORN, | (Dict.) Sharping-Corn. See 


SHARPING -Corn. 


CORONATION, the public and folemn 


cohfirming the title, and acknowledging 
the right of governing to aking or queen 
at which time the prince ſwears recipro- 
cally to the people, to ohſerve the laws, 
cuſtoms and privileges of the kingdom, 
and te-a&t and do all things conform- 
able thereto. See the articles KINO, Sc. 
CORRIGIOLA, (D:i.) CoxkRIGIOLA, 
in the linnæan ſyſtem of botany, a genus 
of the pentandria-trigynia clats of plants, 


the corolla whereof cönſiſts of five, oval, 


patent petals, ſcarce bigger than the cup; 
there is no pericarpium but the cayx, 

which cloſing, ſerves in the place of one; 

the ſeed is ſingle and oyato-triquetrous. 
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COUNTRY, (Di#.) Fas r COUNTRY or 
- SHELF,” See SHELF. | 


CRAW, or Cxor of birds, ingluvies, See 


- INGLUVIES. 


CRICKET, che name of an exerciſe or 


game with bats and balls. 


this game, as ſettled by the cricket=club 


in 3744, and played at the artillery- 


L362)... co 
is out; if they ate not exoſſed, he that 
returns is out. If in runving a notch, 


The laws of 


CRI 


the wicket-is ſtruo down by a throw be- 


fore his foot, hand, or bat is over; the 
popping-ereaſe, or a ſtump hit by the 
bafl, 


11; though che bail Was dern, it is out. 
But if the bait is down before; -'he that 
catches the ball muſt ſtrike a ſtump out 


ground, London, are as follow. of the ground-Ball in Rand, then it is | 
The pitching the firſt wicket is to be de- out. If the ſtriker touches or takes up i 
termined by the caſt of a piece of money. the ball before ſhe is lain quite ſtill, un- 1 
When the firſt wicket is pitched, and the leſs aſked by the bowler or wicket-keeper, i 


-popping-creaſe cut, which muſt be exactly 


three feet ten inches from the wicket, the Ball, foot, or handover the'eveaſe. When 


other wicket is to be pitched directly op- 


poſite at twenty. two yards diſtance, and 


two inches long, and the bail ſix inches. 


The laws for the bowlers. 


the other popping-creaſe” cut three feet 
ten inches before it. The bowling creaſes 
maſt be cut in a direct line from each 


ſtump. The ftumps mult be twenty- 


The ball muſt weigh between five and fix 
ounces. When the wickets are both 
pitched, and all the creaſes cut, the party 


that wins the toſs up may order which 


fide ſhall go in firſt, at his option. 

our balls and 
over. [Phe bowler muſt deliver the ball 
with one foot behind the creaſe, even 


with the wicket, and when he has bowl- 


ed one ball, or more, ſhall'bowl to the 


number four before he changes wickets; 
and he ſhall change but once in the ſame 
innings. He may order the player that 


is in at his wicket to ſtand on which fide 


_der{the bowler 


the ball has been in hand by one of ke 


keepers or ſtoppers, and the player has 
been at home, he may go where ho 
pleaſes till the next ball is bowled. If 
either of the ſtrikers is croſſed ĩn his run- 


4 


mult be determined by the umpires. 


ning ground deſignedly, which defign 
N. B. The L g may order that 


notch to be ſcored. When the ball is hit 
up; either of the ſtrikers may hinder the 

ch in bis running ground, or if ſhe 
is hit directly acroſs the wickets; the other 


player may place his body any where 


within the wing of the bat, ſo as to hin- 

rom catching her: but, he 
muſt neither ſtrike at her, nor touch her 
with his hands. If a ſtriker nips a ball 
up juſt before him, he may fall before 
his wicket, or pop down his bat before 
ſne comes to it, to ſave it. The bail hang- 
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ing on one ſtump, though the bail hit 


PR 


of it he pleaſes at a reaſonable diſtance. wicket, it is not out. | 
If he delivers the ball with his hinder Laws for the wwicket-keepers. The wicket- 


foot over the bowling-creaſe, the umpire 
ſhall' call no ball, though ſhe be ftruck, 
or the player is bowled out, which he 
ſhall do without being aſked, and no 
perſon ſhall have any right to aſk him. 


keepers ſhall ſtand at a reafonableUiſtance 


behind the wicket, and ſhall not move 


till the ball is out of the bowler's hand, 
and ſhall not by any noiſe incommode 
the ſtriker; and if his hands, knees, foot, 
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Lots for the Arikers, or thoſe that are in. 
If the wicket is bowled down, it is out. 
If he ſtrikes or treads down, or he falls 
himſelf upon the wicket in ſtriking, but 
not in over. running, it is out. A ſtroke 
or nip over or under his bat, or upon his 
hands, but not arms, if the ball be held 
before ſhe touches ground, though ſhe 
be hugged to the body, it is out. If in 
ſtriking, both his feet are over the pop- 
pings creaſe, and his wicket put down, 


or head be over, or before the wicket, 
though the ball hit it, it ſhall not be 
TTC 5 
Lows for the umpires. | To allow two 
minutes for each man to come in when 
one is out, and ten minutes betwyeen each 
hand. To mark the balfthat & may hot 
be changed. They are ſole judges! of 
all'onts and ins, of all fair or unfair play, 
of all frivolous delays; vf-all hurts, whe-- 
ther real or prete Anck are diſcretion- 
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ö except his bat is down within, it is out. Ally to allow what“ kime they "think pro- 
; If he runs out of his ground to hinder a per before the game sn again. In 
be; catch, it is out. If a ball is nipped up, caf&of a real hurt to a ftriker, they are 
3 and he ſtrikes her again wilfully before to'allow another to remain, and the per- 
, ſhe come to the wicket, it is out. If the ſon Hurt to come in again; but are got 
3 players have croſſed each other, he that to allow'a freſh man to play on either 

runs for the wicket that is put down, © + tt Ps LIU oo de 
> 3 . 3 . 
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{4 . fide on any account. They ar 


a | players in munning, and ſtanding unfair * 


x5 


judges af all hindrances, croſſing the 
to frike ;:cands in caſe of hindrance, 


CUB 


carefully reduce them by compreſſion on 
both ſides with his hands, ſd as to reftore 
the compreſſed muſcle between the radius 
and ulna, and the fragments of the ra- 


may orden a match to. bei ſcbred. They dius, to their proper places. "Ti this caſe, 


. 


dre not to onden any 


man out, unleſs ap- 


Heiſter directs, that the arm be bound u 


# S8 ob the-players. Thoſe with the proper bandage, and the lim 


re ta the umpires jointily . 
Each umpire is the ſole judge of all nips 


and catches ins and outs, good or bad 
run, at his on wicket, and his deter- 
Mall be ahſolute, and he-ſhall - 
nged for another umpire with- 
deut the content of both ſides. When the 
four balls are bowled, be is to call over. 
TDheſe laws are ſeparat ey. 6 
Wben boch umpires call play three 


6; minati 
vot be 


times, it is at the peril of giving the 


game from them that reſuſe to play. 


OP, the collection of corn, hay, &c. 


that any piece of ground affords. 


Cor, or CRaw gf birds, ingluvies. See 
- » the article INGLUVIES. 
CUBLITUS (Di.) is ailo.aname where- 


by anatomiſts call the lower-part of the 


arm, or that more commonly called the 
fore · arm. See the article ARM. -*_ 
Fractured Cuzirus. The lower- part of 
te arm, which is called the cubitus, con- 
ttains two bones, the radius and ulna: 
fractures of this part, therefore, ſome- 
times happen only to one, ſometimes to 
both theſe bones, and that ſometimes near 
their extremities, but eg their 
middle; but, when they are both broke 
together, the bones are not only very ea - 
ſily diſtorted from each other, but they 
are not to be replaced without very great 
difficulty .alſo.; if one only ſhould, on 
the contrary, be broken, while the other 


remains e the fractured parts do 


not muclMecede out of their places, nor 

are they very difficult to reduce and re- 
.: tain ; for the bone remaining ſound, is 
found, in this caſe, to be a better di- 

rection and ſupport than either ſplints or 
bandages. When the fracture happens 
. e the lower head, near the pro- 
nator quadratus muſcle, the fraQured 
part is ſtrongly drawn by that muſcle, 
And the intervening ligament that is ex- 


tepded between the radius and ulna, to- 


ward the ſound bone; and this makes it 
more difficult to replace. If the radius 
is to be replaced, whoſe fragment is 
. . contraſted towards the ulna, an aſſiſtant 


muſt hold the arm, while the ſurgeon in- 


clines the patient's hand towards the ulna, 
to draw hack the contracted part of the 
radius. When this is done, he muſt 
5 : | 


be afterwards placed in a ſort of caſe 


made of paſteboard, or light wood, to 
be ſuſpended in à ſling put about the 
neck. ; Th, LK Bt N31 : 8 g 

In ſetting a fracture of the ulna, the 
whole method muſt be the ſame with this 
of the radius, except that in the exten- 
ſion, the hand muſt be bent toward the 
thumb, and radius, before the diſtorted 
rt of the ulna can be compreſſed into 


its proper place. When both bones of 


the cubitus are broken, the method of 
cure is much the ſame with that uſed to 
each of them, when broken ſingly; but 
there 4s required more ſtrength and cir- 
cumſpection, both in the replacing them, 
and a great deal of caution in applying 
the bandage to retain them. Care mutt 
alſo be taken, that, while the arm conti- 
nues in this caſe a great while, without 
motion, the mucilage of the joints does 
not harden, or the ligament become ſtiff, 
and the arm, or cubitus, be thereby ren- 
dered immoveable. To guard againſt 
tnis, it will be proper to unbind the arm 
once in two or three days, and to move 
it a little careſully and gently, backwards 
and forwards; and ſometimes to foment 
it with warm water or oil, by which 
means its motion will be preſerved. 
Luxated CUBITUs. The cubitus conſiſting 
of two bones, the ulna and radius, is 
articulated by a gynglymus; and the 
connection of thele bones is ſach, that 
the ulna, or cubitus, as being the largeſt 
bone, and ſeated in the lower part of the 
arm, does of itſelf perform the whole 
flexion and extenſion of the arm, yet it 
cannot perform thoſe motions without 
carrying the radius along with it; but, 
on the other hand, the radius may be 
turned along with the hand both inward 
and outward, without at all moving or 
bending. the ulna, as when the pronation 
and ſupination of the hand are made 
thereby. Both theſe bones of the cubi- 
tus are ſo articulated with the lower head 
of the os humeri, that large protube- 
rances are received into deep cavities or 
grooves, and the whole inveſted and 
taſtened with exceeding ſtrong ligaments ; 
ſo that, notwithſtanding the cubitus may 
be luxated in all four directions, outward 
15 1 
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of the ulna be broken, or the ligaments 
of the cubitus much weakened by ſome 
great external violence. The {lighter 
and more recent luxations of this kind 
are, the more. eaſy is the reduction of 
them. Be the caſe better or worle, how- 
ever, the patient muſt be placed in a 
chair, and both parts of the limb, the 
humerus and the cubitus, muſt be ex- 
tended in oppoſite or contrary directions, 


by two ſtrong aſſiſtants, till the muſcles 


are found pretty tight, with a free ſpace 
between the bones; then the luxated bone 
muſt be replaced, either with the ſur- 
gean's hands alone, or with the aſſiſtance 
of bandages, that the proceſſes may fall 
into their ſinuſes; and when that is 
done, the cubitus mult be ſuddenly bent. 
But if the tendons and ligaments are ſo 
violently ſtrained, that they can ſcarce 
perform their office, it will be proper to 
anoint- them with emollient oils, oint- 


in France, capital of the territories 
— of les Landes, in the province of 


p * h 
[ 3461, ] 
ur inward, backward or forward, yet it 

is but ſeldom that it ſuffers a perfect or 


4 apply emollient cataplaſins and fomenta- 
entire diflacation, unleſs the upper part 


tions. As ſoon ab the reduction has 
been effected, the articulation muſt be 
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ments, and: the fat bf animals; or to 


bound up with a proper bandage, and 
the arm afterwards hlprhded ina fling 
hung about the neck. But care muſt be 
taken that the handage is not kept on too 
long, nor the arm kept eritively without 
motion all the time, leit the mucilage of 


the joint ſhould become ihſpiſſated, and 


the articulation rendered, by that means, 
Riff, or the motion of the part he entirely 
loſt. To prevent this, it n be proper 
to undo the bandage every other day, 
and gently to bend, and extend the limb; 
afterwards compreſſes dipped in warm 
wine may be applied, and held on with 
the bandage. oi „OK. 
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CUPRESSUS. (Di#.) NUx CurnEsst. 


See the article Nux. 4904 / 


CURVE. (Did.) Mechanical ''Curve. 


See the article MRCHANICAÄ R. 


perſons to ft, or lean on. 


CUSHION, a ſoft, handlome pillow for 


eee erer eee, Ege 00595919305 


D CQs, Dax, or Acqs, a city 


guage, the reaſon of which was, that in 
that part he treats of the chaldean or ba- 
byloniſh affairs; all the reſt of the hook is 


g Gaſcony, ſituated on the river Adour, in hebrew. The fix firſt chapters of the 
8 weſt long. 19. north lat. 430 4 5. book of Daniel are an hiſtory of the 
E DANIEL, or boo of DANIEL, a canonical kings of Babylon, and what hefel the 
it book of the old teſtament, ſo denominated Jews under their government. In the fx 
ſt from its author Daniel, who was a very laſt, he is altogether prophetieal, foretel- 
ꝛe extraordinary perſon, and was favoured ling not only what ſhould happen to his 
le of God, and honoured of men, beyond own church and nation, but events in 
it any that had lived in his time. His which foreign princes and kingdoms 
ut prophecies concerning the coming of the were concernſqe. 

it, Mefhah, and the other great events of af- DART Us, or Dax ros, in anatomy, the 
be ter times, are ſo clear and explicit, that inner coat of the ſcrotum, compoſed of a 
xd - Porphyry objeRed to them, that they great number of muſcular of fleiby fibres, 
or muſt have been written after the facts whente ſome confider it as a cutaneous 
on were done. The ſtyle of Daniel is not muſcle. It is by means hereof, that the 
de ſo loſty and figurative as that of the other ſcrotum is conttacted, or corrugated, 
bi- prophets; it is clear and conciſe, and his which is eſteemed a figh of health. Ser 
2ad narrations and deicriptions fimple and the article Scar ] e SO 
be- natural; and, in ſhort, he writes more DAY, (Dif. ) Lavy-vay. See Lapr. 
or like an hiſtorian than a prophet. Quarter Dax. See the article CRKT ER. 
and The Jews do not reckon Daniel a- Stationary Days. See STATION ART. 
ats; mong the prophets; part of his book, DECUMANA, in antiquite, a Kind of ve- 
nay that is from the 4th verſe of the 2d chap- ry large ſhields, otherwifg Ed atheha, 
ard ter to the end of the 7th chapter, was uſed by the Albenſes, A Kation 'of the 

or originally written in the chaldee lan- Mark. © 


22Y DEML- 


D 


DO 
1. Am. v5 {4 471 150 1047 
DENMVOLT, in ibe menge. See the 
article Vox reh Besse 
DENTicLE, gr DexT3L 8, in architec- 
/ ($08, Seethe article DENTILES., 
25 DEW. e rw, rubigo. See 
22 the, article 


DI AGONAL, CD12, )...DLAGONAL- 


Scat. See the article SCALE. 
DIPTERA; in e hiſtory of inſects, that 
order, of inſests which have only two 

wings, and under each of them a iiyle or 

- oblong, body, / terminated by a protube- 
,rance,.or;head, and called a balancer. 
DISTANCE, CDict.) Dr. Berkely, in his 
eſſay on viſion, maintains that diſtance 
©,,cannot of itſelf and immediately be ſeen, 
for diſtance being a line directed endwile 
tao the eye, it projects only one point in 
the fund of the eye, which point remains 
invariably the ſame, whether the diſtance 
be longer or ſhorter. But Mr. Mac Lau- 
rin obſerves, that the diſtance here ſpoken 
_ of, is diſtance from the eye; and that 
what is ſaid of it muſt not be applied to 
diſtance. in general. The apparent diſ- 
| tance of two ſtars is capable of the ſame 
variations as any other quantity or mag- 
nitude, . Viſible magnitudes conſiſt of 
parts into which they may be reſolved as 
well as tangible magnitudes, and the 
proportions of the former may be aſſign- 
ed as well as thoſe of the latter; ſo that 
it is going too far to tell us, that viſible 
magnitudes are no more to be accounted 


the object of geometry than words; and 


tat the ideas of ſpace, outneſs, and things 
placed at a diſtance, are not, ſtrictly 
- ſpeaking, the object of ſight; and are 


not otherwiſe perceived by the eye than 


by the ear. | 

- DOG, (Dict.) S£eTTING-DoG., See the 
article SETTING-DoOG. 

DOR-MOUSE, a ſpaces of mus with a 


long hairy tail, and a white throat. See 


the article Mus. 


This is a very pretty creature, of the big- | 


neſs of the common mouſe; the head is 


ſmall, and not ſharp at the ſnout, as 


in many ſpecies: the ears are broad 


and ſhort; the eyes are large, bluiſh, - 


bright, and very prominent; the head is 
of a reddiſh brown, very bright and ſhin- 
ing; the back is of a duſkiſh brown, 
with a tinge of orange · colour; the belly 


is of the ſame colour, but ſtill paler ;. we 


have it in our fields and gardens, and 


call it the dor · mouſe, or ſleeper, from its 
naturally fleeping all the winter · part of 


tte year. yep 
 DORNOCH, a royal borough, and port 


ee 


D RE 
_; town, of the county of Sutherland, in 
Scotland, ſituated on a firth of the fame 
name, oppoſite to Taine, in weſt long, 30 
I a 
DREAMS. According to Wolfius every 
dream takes its riſe from ſome ſenſation, 
and is continued by the ſucceſſion of 
phantaſms in the mind. His reaſons are, 
| that when we dream we imagine ſome- 
thing, or the mind produces phantaſms ; 
but no phantaſm can ariſe in the mind, 
without a previous ſenſation ; hence nei- 
ther can a dream ariſe without ſoine pre- 
vious ſenſation, He obſerves . 
that tho? it be certain a priori, from the 
nature of the imagination, that dreams 
muſt begin by ſome-ſenſation, yet that it 
18 not eaſy to confirm this by experience ; 
it being often difficult to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
ſlight ſenſations, which give riſe to 
dreams from phantaſms or objects of ima- 
| gination, Yet this is not impoſſible in 
tome caſes, as when the weak ſenſation 
ſulficient to give riſe to a dream gradu- 
ally becomes ſtronger, ſo as to put an 
end to it, as it often happens in uneaſy 
and painful ſenſations. 55 | 
The ſeries of phantaſms, or objects of 
imagination which conſtitute a dream, 
ſeem to be ſufficiently accounted for, 
from the law of imaginatien, or of aſſo- 
ciation z tho” it may be extremely diffi- 
cult to aſſign the cauſe of every minute 
difference, not only in different ſubjects, 
but in the ſame, at different times, and 
in different circumſtances. We have an 
eſſay on this ſubje& by M. Formey, in 
the Mem. de I Acad. de Berlin. tom. 

2. p. 316. He expreſsly adopts Wol- 
fius's propoſition above-mentioned, that 

every dream begins by a ſenſation, 

and is continued by a ſeries of acts of 

imagination, or of phantaſms : and that 

the cauſe of this ſeries is to be found in 
the law of the imagination, 

Hence he concludes thoſe dreams to be 
ſupernatural, which either do not begin 
by ſenſation, or are not continued by the 

au of the imagination. 

A learned author has lately aſſerted, that 
our dreams are prompted by ſeparate im- 
material beings. He contends, that the 
phantaſm, or what is properly called the 

viſion, is not the work of the ſoul itſelf, 
and that it cannot be the effect of mecha- 
nical cauſes ; and therefore ſeems to con- 
clude, they muſt be the work of ſeparate 

_ ſpirits acting on our minds, and giving 
us ideas while we ſleep. We muſt refer 
to the author of this extraordinary hypo- 

| theſis, 
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hat 
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hat 
in 
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that 
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theſis, for a farther account of it. See 
eſſay on the phænomenon of dreaming, 


in the ad vol. of the enquiry ints.the na- 
0 3d edit. Lond. 


yo Ed lr MZ a . | an 
Lor 1 Bacon laments that Ariſtotle dro t 
the conſideration of what he calls the ſe- 
cond art of prediction and impreſſion, or 


the interpretation of natural dreams, 


which, from the agitation of the mind, 
_ diſcovers the ſtate and diſpolitions of the 


body, as he honoured phyſiognomy, or 
the firſt of theſe arts, with an enquiry : 
though this has indeed been done b 

Hippocrates; and he obſerves that aach 


later ages have debaſed theſe arts with 


ſuperſtitious and fantaſtical mixtures, yet 
that when purged and truly reſtored, 
they have a foltd foundation in nature, 
and uſe in life, See PHY $10GNOMONICS, 
Bacon further obſerves, that the interpre- 
tation of natural dreams has been much 
laboured, but mixed with numerous ex- 
travagancies, and adds that, at preſent, 
it ſtands not upon its beſt foundation, 
which is, that where the ſame thing hap- 
pens from an internal cauſe, as alſo uſu- 
ally happens from an external one, there 
the external action paſſes into a dream. 
Thus the ſtomach may be oppreſſed by 
a groſs internal vapour, as well as by an 
external weight, whence thoſe that have 
the night-mare dream that a weight 1s 
laid upon them, with a great concurrence 
of circumſtances : ſo again the viſcera 
being equally toſſed by the agitation of 


the waves at ſea, as by a collection of 


wind in the hypochondria; hence melan- 
choly perſons frequently dream of failing 
and toſſing upon the waters; and in- 
ſtances of this kind are numerous. 

The phyſicians who have accurately ex- 


amined the ſtate of their patients in eve- 
ry particular circumſtance, have not omit- 


thought before, they may always be 
looked upon as ſigus of a more or les 
diſtempered ſtate of body,” and the 
condition of that'ffate 'm olten be bett 


other means.” WI 
by phyſicians in regard to the | 


P D 4 1 i 


and the true 
ter learned from tl, than from an 

| " Whit has pen obfe: 
Yrognoſtics 
from dreams, may be ſummecf up in the 
following manner; ts dream of fire in- 


dicates a redundance of yellowlbile 3j ts 


dream of fogs or ſmoàłk indicates a pre- 
dominancy of black bile; to dream of 


ſeeing a fall of rain or ſnow, or à great 


uantity of ice, ſhews that there is à re- 


Jundence of Phlegm in dhe body 3 he 


who fancies himſelf converſant amon 


Rinks, may be aſſured that he harbours 
ſome putrid matter in his body; to have 


red things repreſented before you in 


| ſleep, denotes a redundance of blood; 


if the patient dreams of ſeeing the ſun, 


moon, and ſtars, hurry on with prodigi- 


ous ſwiftneſs, it indicates an approaching 
delirium ;z to dream of a'turbid ſea, in- 
dicates diſorders of the belly; and to 
dream of ſeeing the earth overflowed with 
water, or of being immerged in a pond or 
river, indicates a redundance of watery 


humours in the body; to dream of ſeeing 


the earth burnt or parched up, is a fign 
of great heat and dryneſs ; the appear- 
ance of monſters and frightful enemies, 
indicates deliriums in diſeaſes; and to 
dream often of being thrown down from 


ſome very high place, threatens an ap- 


proaching vertigo, or ſome other diſorder 
of the head, as an epilepſy, apoplexy, or 
the like. Theſe and a great many others 
are the obſervations of Hippocrates on 
the dreams of his patients. From thoſe 
and from ſome farther aſſiſtances, Lom- 
nius has carried the ſubje& to a very 


great length, and given many rules of 


judging trom them. 


ted at times, to enquire into their dreams DRVPIS&, a genus of the decandria-trigy= 


in thoſe hours of ſleep which their ill 
ſtate allows them ; and partly from ex- 

erience, partly from reaſon and analogy, 

ave found, that there are many preſages 
of diſeaſes to come, and many indica- 
tions of ſuch as are preſent, but unper- 
ceived, at leaſt not ſeen in their full ex- 
tent, to be had from what the ſenſes ſuf- 
fer in dreams. Indeed if dreams are dif- 


' kidney- 
DUAL number. See the article NUMBER. 


nia claſs of plants, the corolla whereof 
conſiſts of five petals, their ungues are 
of the length of the cup, and narrow 
the limb is plane; the bracteæ are divided 
into two linear obtuſe ſegments z the 
fruit is a ſmall, globoſe, covered capſule, 
with oy one cell, in which is a ſingle 
aped feed. #0 


ferent from what might be expected from DYING, (Dict.) DYING of leather. See 


the buſineſs of the day, or the turn of 


LEATHER. - 
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Wounds 6f the external ear are 
eaſiy united by ſticking -Phaiſters, 
unſeſs tlie cartllage is entitely! divided, 
| and then it wen require the help of the 
needle, and tlie application of vülnerary 
balſams, with ihe proper compreſſes and 
bandages. When the ear is wounded in 
| the neighbourhood of the meatus audi- 
torius, great care muſt be taken to pre- 
vent the diſcharge of blood and matter 
into that paſſage, which would do great 
miſchief to the'tympanum ; but this may 
be done only by filling the internal ear 
with lint or cotton. ban 
EAR SHELL'S, aures marine. See the ar- 
ticle AUR ES. 
EARTH. Ngure of the EXR TH. (Di#.) 
From the theory, already given, of the 
earth, it appears, that, in its ſpheroidi - 
cal figure, the degrees of latitude in- 
creaſe from the equator to the pole; ſo 
that if, in the equator, a degree conſiſts 
of ſixty miles in the ſeveral latitudes the 
miles will be as below: | 


Lat. „ e 19% 36%, 30h, 49% go. 
| «Dex. { 60. 59,5. 89,57. 59,67. 59,8. 5993+ 
Lat. 60%. 70%. 80. 909. 


— 56,6. 60, 16. 60,235. 60,26. 


EGLECOPALA, in the hiſtory of foſſils, 


"a name whereby ſome authors call the 


ſtony bluiſh marle. See MaRLE. 
ELASTICIT V. (Dick.) For the elaſti- 
*of the air, fee Alk. a 
EELDER-TREE, ſambucus, in botany. See 
*the article SAMBUCUS. | 
ELIXIR. (Di.) Proprietatis ELIxik. 
See PROPRIETATIS ELIXIR. | 
ELOHIM,. Eton, or Erol, in ſcripture 
language, one of the names of God. 
See the article God. 
Angels, princes, great men, judges, and 


IALLING sTar, in meteorology. 
FI. See the article STAR. | 

=. FEMUR, the ruigu. (Di.) For 

fractures and Tuxations of the femur, or 


-.. _thigh-bone. ſee the article THIGH. 
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FIBULA. -(Di#.) Fractures of the Fi- 
- *"BULA, See the article FRACTURE, 


Eivxation of the Figur A. Sometimes the 
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even falſe gods are ſometimes called by 


this name. The ſequel of the diſcourſz, 


Calmet obſerves, is what aſſiſts us in 
judging rightly concerning the true mean- 
ng of this word. It is the ſame as Eloha; 
one is the ſingular, the other the plural. 


Nevertheleſs, Elohim is often conſtrued 


in the ſingular number, particularly when 
the true God is ſpoken of; but when 
falſe gods is ſpoken of, it is conſtrued 
rather in the plural. | | 
ENCYSTED TUMOUR. See the articles 
TumovRk and CysT. 
ENGINE. (D:i#.) Tanning-ENGINE. See 
the article TANNING-ENGINE, 
EPHESUsS, an antient city of Ionia in the 
leſſer Aſia, ſituated, eaſt long. 27“ 40, 
north lat. 372 5/, near the ſea, on the 
mouth of the river Cauſtrus, which form- 
ed a commodious harbour. It was the 
capital of Afia during the roman govern- 
ment; and here ſtood the ſo much cele- 
brated temple of Diana. | 
EQUATION. (Di#.) Transformation of 
EQUATIONS. See TRANSFORMATION. 
ERINUS, in botany, a genus of the didy- 
namia- angioſpermia claſs of plants; the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of a ſingle, un- 
que petal; the tube is ovato-cylindric, 
the length of the cup, and reflected ; 


and the limb is plane, and divided into 


five ſegments ; the fruit conſiſts of bilo- 
cular capſules, ſurrounded by the cup; 
the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 
EXTRAORDINARII, in roman anti- 
uity, a body of forces conſiſting of a 
third part of the horſe and a fiith part of 
the foot, which was ſeparated from the 
reſt, with great policy and caution, to 
ee any deſign that they might poſ- 
1 


bly entertain againſt the natural forces. 


A ſelect body of ſoldiers, choſen from 


among the extraordinarii, were thoſe 


called ablecti. See ABLECTI. 


fibula is ſeparated by external violence 
from the thigh bone, and is thendiftorted 
either upwards or downwards; this ge- 
nerally happens, when the foot has been 
luxated outwards. Whenever this hap- 


pens, the bone is to be firſt reſtored to its 
natural place, and then properly bound 
up, and left to the aſſiſtance of N 
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Car 


Carious FINGERS, 


Fractured FINGERS. 


| ſurgeon's buſineſs is carefully to _— 
what has been removed, and to roll 


F IN 


always ſtrictly cautioned not to uſe or 
bear any ſtreſs upon the di ſordered leg 
too ſoon ;; the conſequence of which may 
be worſe than the firſt misfortune. For 
the reſt of the treatment, ſee the article 
LUXATION, | 


FINEERING, or VENEERING, See the 


article VENEERING. 


FINGERS. (Di&.). Superfluous FINGERS. 


Infants are often born with ſuperfluous, 
or ſupra-numerary fingers, which are 
uſually miſhapen and miſplaced : ſome 
of theſe are found to have nails and bones 
like other fingers; others have nothing 
of this, but are mere maſſes of fleſh. 


+ 


the patient, in this and the like caſes, be 


L 3466 
and reſt, till it be grown firm again to 
the tibia and leg, Heiſter dire&s, that not very robuſt, the fat and muſcles thin, 
and the ſinuſes of the articulations ſhal- 


FIR 


remedied alſo; for the li being 


low, the extegſiom is very eaſy, and the 
A reduction of them into thew- former plac 
not lels 10. | The beſt method g is to ex- 


tend ſufficiently the finger wich one hand, 


eplace the, luxated bane at the 


and — 
ſame time with the other, and to retain 


F. 


it ſo by a proper band age 
IRE. (Dig.) Katinguibing df FIRES. 
The world has long been ot an opinion, 


_ thata maxe ready way, than that in gene- 
ral uſe,, might be found ſor extinguiſhing 
fires in buildings ; and it has been gene- 


rally attempted upon the doctrine of ex- 


ploſion. Zachary Greyl was the firft perſon 


Heiſter is opinion, that theſe ſhould al- 


ways be amputated in the infancy of the 
child, but if 


but to ſtay ſome time between each am- 
putation, that one may be near well, be- 
fore another is taken off, 'They are to 
be cut off with the ſcalpel or ſciſſars, and 
the hemorrhage ſtopped either with dry 
lint, or with the ſame dipped in ſpirit of 
wine, and afterwards healed, as common 
wounds, with vulnerary balſams. 

The fingers, when ca- 
rious or affected by a ſpina ventoſa, are, 
according to Heiſter, to be amputated 
three ways. 


chizzel ſtruck by a leaden mallet, by 
which they are ſeparated at one blow : or 
laſtly, by dividing the next ſound joint 


with a ſcalpel, and drawing back a part 
of the ſkin to wrap over the ſtump, that 


it may heal the ſooner ; and this 1s the 


beſt method of all, as by this you are in 


no fear about any ſplinters of the bone 
being left. 2 

When one or more 
of the bones in the fingers are broke, the 


| * 
the finger a little wy with a narrow ban- 
dage, and then to bind it firmly to the 


next ſound finger. But it is much more 


proper, when the finger is maſhed, ſo as 


to give no hope of a good cure, to take 
it off at once. See FRAcTURE. 


Luxated FinGERS. The bones of the fin- 


gers and thumbs are liable to luxations of 
each of their articulations, and that in 
ſeveral directions; but theſe are accidents 


not only eaſily diſcovered, but very eaſily 


1. By a pair of ſtrong 
ſeiffars, or ſharp-edged pincers. 2. By a 


they are many in number, 
and the child but weakly, it may be bet- 
ter not to take them all off at one time, 


who put this plan into execution with any 
tolerable degree of ſuccels. He contrived 
certain engines, eaſily manageable, which 
he proved before ſome perſons of the firſt 
rank, to be of ſufficient efhicacy, and of- 
tered to diſcover the fecret.by which they 
were contrived, for a, large premium, 
given either from the crown, or raiſed by 
a ſubſcription of private perſons. But 


this ſcheme meeting with no better ſuc- 


the fire was 


ceſs than things of this nature uſually do, 
he died without making the diſcovery. 
Two years after this, the perſon, who 
had his papers, found the method, and 


it was ſhewn before the king of Poland 


and a great concourſe of nobility at 
Dreſden, and the ſecret purchaſed at a 
very conſiderable price. After this, the 
ſame perſon carried the invention to Paris 
and many other places, and practiſed it 
every where with ſucceſs. The ſecret 
was this: A wooden veſſel was provided 
holding a very conſiderable quantity of 
water: in the center of this was fixed a 
caſe made of iron - plates, and filled with 
un powder; from this veſſel, to the 
ad of the larger veſſel containing the 
water, there was conveyed a tube or pipe, 
which might convey the fire very 5 
through the water to the gun- powder 
contained in the inner veſſel. This tube 
was filled with a preparation eaſily taking 
fire, and quickly burning away; and 
the manner of uſing the thing was, to 
convey it into the room or building where 
| „ with the powder in the tube 
lighted. The conſequence of this was, 
that the powder in A inner caſe ſoon 
took fire, and with a great exploſion burſt 
the veſſel to pieces, and diſperſed the wa- 
ter every way; thus was 4 fire put out 
in an inſtant, though the room was flam- 
ing before in all parts at once. - The ad- 
| | vantage 
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vantage of this invention was, that, at 
1 {mall help c 
few le, a fle 1 ee might 
be n ; 


the thing was not 
ſo general 4s at firſt expected that 


þ | # Would“ ve, for t tough of certain 


efficacy in A chattber or "cloſe building, 
Where a fire Had But newly begun, yet 
when the miſfchfef had increaſed” fo far 
that the hobſe was fallen in, or the top 
open, the machine had no effect. This 
was the ttüng firſt diſcovered by Grey], 


and from which our chemiſt Godfrey 
took the hint of the machine, which he 


called the water - bomb, and would fain 
have brought into uſe in England. 
FLOOD. (B.) Sand FLOOD. See Sa xp. 


FORNAGE, fornagium, in our old wri- 


ters, ſignifies" the ſee taken by a lord 


from his tenants, bound to bake in the 
lord's oven, or for a permiſſion to ule 
their own: this was uſual in the northern 
parts of England. 1 
FOUNTAIN. © (Di#.) FounTailN-per, 
See the article PEN. g 
FRIDAY, the fixth day of the week, ſo 
called from Friga, a goddeſs worſhipped 
by the Saxons on this day. 
Every Friday throughout the year, in the 
church of England, is a faſt, (except 
Chriſtwas-day, which, even though it 
happen on a Friday, is always a feſti- 
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y ALEGA, coaT's RUE, in botany. GAOL. (Dig.) GAOL-FEVER, the ſame 
8 See the article RUTA. 


GALENIA, in botany, a genus 
of the ofandria- digynia claſs of plants, 
having no corolla ; the calyx is a very 
ſmall, hollow perianthium, divided into 
four oblong ſegments ; the antheræ are 
didymous ; and the fruit a roundiſn, bilo- 
cular capſule, containing two oblong and 
angulated ſeeds, 

GALEOPSIS, HEMP - LEAVED DEAD- 
NETTLE, in botany, a genus of the di- 
” 288 ofſpermia claſs of plants; 
the corolla whereof confiſts of a fingle 
ringent petal ; the tube is ſhort, and the 


14 


limb dehiſcent ; there is no pericarpium ; 


© the cup is rigid, and contains in its bot- 
tom ſour. triquetrous, truncated ſeeds. 
GLLERY. (Di#.) Whiſpering GAL- 
"*LERY, See WHISPERING, . 


R vention val, ) in compliance with the cuſtom 
expehct; and with the help of a of Wo piminive church, which always 
| ' obſerve 1 commem 


tion of our Saviour's crucifixion.” 


this as a faſt, in commemora- 
ion. It was 
one of their ſtationary days, when they 
uſually forbore eating till three o'clock in 
the afternoon. | e F 


Good-FRIDAY, a faſtof the chriſtian church, 


in memory of the ſufferings and death of 


Jeſus Chriſt, obſerved on the holy, or 


paſſion- week, and called good, by way of 
eminence, becauſe of the bleſſed effects 
of our Saviour's ſufferings, which were 
a propitiatory and expiating ſacrifice for 
the ſins of the world. See the article 
PASSION-WEEK. | 8 


On Good Friday the pope ſits on a plain 
form, and after ſefvice is ended, when 
the cardinals wait on him back to his 


chamber, they are obliged to keep a deep 


ſilence as a teſtimony of their ſorrow. 


In the night of Good-Friday, the Greeks 
perform the obſequies of our Saviour 
round a great crucifix laid on a bed of 
ſtate adorned with flowers ; theſe the bi- 
ſhops diſtribute among the aſſiſtants, 
when. the office is ended. The Arme- 
nians, on this day, ſet open a holy ſe- 
arm; in imitation of that on mount 
alva 


FUSION. (Dig.) For the manner of mak - 


ing ſteel by fuſion, ſee STEEL. 


p . 
* 


wich that termed the hoſpital or camp- 


fever. See HosrIrAL-FE VX. 
GARLIC, allium, in 5505 a genus of 
aſs o 


the hexandria-manogynia c lants; 
the corolla whereof conſiſts of ſix, ob- 
long, concave, erect petals; the fruit is 
a very ſhort, broad capſule, of a trilobated 


figure, conſiſting of three valves, and 


containing three cells; the ſeeds are nu» 

merous, and of a roundiſh figure. 

This genus comprehends the common 
arlic, the yellow moly, the onion, the 
eek, and the long onion, 

The ſeveral ſpecies of this genus agree in 

medicinal virtues with the cepa, or onion. 

See the article CEA. 15 


GENERATION. (Big.) Equivocal Gz- 


NERATION, See EQUIYOCAL, 
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| ſubjeRs of ichthyology. See the articles 


GEODES, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 
ſiderochita, conſiſting of cruſtated bodies, 
incloſing a ſmall quantity of earthy or 
See SIDEROCHITA. - 
Of this genus are the following known 
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NAME, in natural . 
| gnify all ſpecies of natural bodies, 
which agree in certain eſſential and pe- 


. 


„ 
GENERICAL. (Dig.) Genericar 
5 the word uſed 


| culiat characters, and therefore all of the 
. fame family or kind; fo that the word, 


uſed as the generical name, equally ex- - 


| preſſes every one of them, and ſome 


other words expreſſive of the peculiar - 


qualities or figures of each are added, in 

order to denote them ſingly, and make 
* what is called the ſpecific name. 
Th 


us the word roſa, or roſe, is the ge- 


nerical name of the whole ſeries of 
flowers of that kind, which are diſtin- 
guiſhed by the ſpecific names of the red 


roſe, the white roſe, the apple - roſe, Sc. 


The ignorance of former ages in the true 


e re of natural hiſtory, has occa- 


oned the bodies, which are the objects 
of it, to be arranged into very unnatu- 


ral ſeries under the name of genera ; and 


— 


theſe have been called by names as im- 


proper, as the characters ws were dil- - 


tinguiſhed by. Linnzus has done a great 
deal in the exploding the bad generical 
names in botany, and Artedi has applied 
his rules about the formation of theſe 
names with very little difference to the 


BoTANY and ICHTHYOLOGY. 


arenaceous matter, 


ſpecies. - 1, The cracked geodes, with 


errugineous, brown, and yellow cruſts. 


2. The wrinkled geodes, with ferrugi- 


neous, reddiſh, brown, and gold-yellow 


cruſts. 3. The ſparkling geodes, with 


ferrugineous, purpuliſh, and orange-co- - 


loured cruſts. 4. The long ſcabrous 
geodes, with a ſingle purpuliſh cruſt. 
And 5. The long geodes, with a ſingle 


blackiſh cruſt. 
GERMANDER. (Dict.) Wild German- 


DER, in botany, a ſpecies of veronica. 
See the article VERONICA. 


GIBBOUS. (Di#.) Gibboſity is a pre- 


ternatural incurvation of the ſpina dorſi 
either backward, or on one ſide. Infants 
are more ſubje& to this diſorder than 
adults,. and it oftner proceeds from ex- 
ternal, than from internal cauſes. A fall, 


blow, or the like violence frequently thus 


diſtorts the tender bones of infants. 


When it proceeds from an internal cauſe, 


it is generally from a relaxation of the 
ligaments that ſuſtain the ſpine, or a caries 
5 9 


the diſorder is recent, a 


GLA 


of its vertebrz 3 though, the. ſpine may 


be reflected forward, and the back thrown 
dut, by a too ſtrong and repeated action 


of the abdominal muſcles ; and this, if 
not timely redreſſed, uſually: grows up 
and fixes as the boneg. harden, till in 
adults it is totally irretrieyable; but when 
ecent,; and the perſon 
oung, there are ſome hopes of a cure. 

he common method. is hy a machine of 
paſtboard, wood, or ſteel, which is made 


to preſs N ay, upon the gibbous 
0 


part, and, this by long wearing may ſet 
all right. The Min. ane — a 
different inſtrument, Which they call a 
croſs, much more. efficacious, though 
not quite ſo convenient in the wearing; 
by the uſe of this, the parts are always 
prevented from growing any worſe, and 
are often cured. ' During the application 
of theſe aſſiſtances, Heiſter orders the 
parts to be at times ruhhed with hun ry 
water, ſpirit of lavender, and the fike, 
and defended with a ſtrengthening plaſter 
of oxycroceum, opodeldoc, or the like. 


GLAND. (Dif.) Indurations of the 


GLANDS. - Indurated ſwellings of the 
lands from viſcid humours, which at 
ength turn callous and cancerous, ariſe 
from an obſtruction of the veſſels, - eſpe- 
cially in the glands, and from thick groſs 
humours. They are known from hard 
tumours, which are generally moveable 
and indolent : in this ftate they are called 
indurated glands; and if they do not 
digeſt and ſuppurate in a ſhort time, they 
grow harder, and are called fcirrhous 
glands; and if theſe, eſpecially in the 
breaſts, begin to corrode gnd are pain- 


ful, they are termed carcinomata, or in- 


cipient occult cancers, See the articles 
SCIRRHUS and CANCER. 


The indurated glands of the neck in þ 


boys proceed from voracity and a bad 
diet, which, according to Heiſter, are to 
be cured by correcting the corrupt hu- 
mours, by external exerciſe, by the force 
of nature, 
when this is not performed, and they in- 
creaſe and multiply, they become ſcro- 
phulous, and are called the king's evil; 
when they are large, they are called 
ſtrumz : but theſe are ſeldom indurated 
glands, but rather tunicated humours, 
which contain various bad humours in 
bags, and incre ſe to a wonderful” ſize, 
inducing different grievous evils. See the 
articles DIET, Ex ERC ISE, SCROPHULA, 
CrsT, TUMOUR, Ec. ? 
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It is ne, to attempt the cure by 


various external remedies, but theſe are . 


ſcarcely ſufficient, without correcting the 
intemperies of the humqurs ; for other- 
wiſe they generally graw worſe. The 
remedies for indurated glands are emol- 
lients and diſſolvents; ſuch as the infu- 

ſians and decoctions of reſolving roots, 
woads, and herbs, taken twice or thrice 


2 day; ſuch as the roots of ſarſaparilla, 


with guaiacum; of the roots of a- 


Tilla, china, and ſaſſafras- wood 3 or of 


the roots of ſcrophularia or yincetoxieum ; 
likewiſe a, decoction of guaiacum with 


| liquorice - Toot, with the infuſton and de- 


coction of roſemary. with ſugar. See the 
articles EMOLLIENTS, DiSSOLVENTS, 
Ce. | 
Beſides theſe, ſuch powders as attenuate 
the viſcid blood, fuch as the pulvis ad 
ſtrumas, of the auguſtan diſpenſatory, to 
which may be added a grain of cinnabar 
or mercurius dulcis; likewiſe the crude 
powder of antimony, eſpecially with a 
grain of mercurius dulcis in every doſe, 
which is very uſeful in diſſolving the 
glands in the neck of boys. The powder 
of millepedes, from half a ſcruple to a 
ſcruple, with a grain of mercurius dulcis, 
is an approved remedy in this caſe, and in 
hard tumours of the viſcera. Some greatly 
praiſe ethiops mineral : which remedies 


Are to be continued a long while, As to 


diet, all auſtere, crude, groſs, flatulent 
aliment is to be avoided ; winter pot- 
herbs, pulſe, and the like. The quan- 
tity of food ſhould likewiſe be leſſened, 
cold unwholeſome air avoided, N 
as ſadneſs and reſt : externally, ſimple 
ſpirit of wine applied hot, or campho- 
rated with a little ſaffron; likewiſe re- 
ſolvent plaſters with mercury, as alſo di- 
geſtive bags of fragrant herbs and flowers. 
Dedier greatly commends hot ſea ſand 
applied to ſcirrhous breaſts. Some com- 
mend oil of bricks and the balſam of 
ſulphur of Rulandus, if rubbed often in 
a day therewith ; in the room of which 
may be applied a diſtilled oil of ſoap, 
petroleum, dog's fat, and the martial 
- ointment z after which a plaſter of gum- 
ammoniac, or ſoap, or melilot, or ſper- 
ma ceti muſt be laid thereon ; when the 
tumour is ſoftened, a plaſter of oxycro- 
ceum may be properly uſed. 


But when the ſalival, maxillary, or pa- 


rotid glands are indurated, and the ſe- 
veral remedies already mentioned prove 
unſueceſsful, in order to preſerve the pa- 


tient from otherwiſe inevitable deſtrua- 
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tion, the dan operation of extir. 
pating theſe glands muſt be attempted, in 
which great care and attention is requir- 
ed, as they adhere to conſiderable branches 
of the carotid artery; and that, in ex- 
tirpating them, the patient may bleed to 
death, if not prevented by the hand of 
a ſkilful operator. For the operation 
Heiſter directs, that the ſurgeon be firſt 
provided with a good ſtyptic- liquor, with 
a large quantity of lint, linen-rags, a 
puff-hall, as alto ſome thick compreſſes, 
each larger than the other, and a roller 
of about ſix ells long: theſe being pro- 
vided, the patient is to be ſeated in a pro- 
per light, with his head and hands ſe- 
cured by aſſiſtants z then the ſurgeon 


opens the integuments by a longitudinal 


incifion, and, freeing them carefy]] 

from the tumour, divides their connecting 
arteries ; hereupon the blood ruſhes forth 
ſo impetuouſly, that near a pound will 
be loſt, before the ſurgeon can lay down 
his knife, and apply the dreſſings; there- 
fore, to ſave the patient, and ſuppreſs 
the hemorrhage, he-muſt conſtantly ap- 
ply a bundle of the linen-rags, dipped 
in ſtyptic, and preſs them cloſe upon the 
divided arteries : the remaining cavity of 
the wound muſt be well filled with dry 
lint and rags, preſſed cloſe with his fin- 
gers, over which muſt be impoſed a large 
piece of puff- ball, with three or four 
compreſſes, each larger than the other ; 
the whole being at laſt ſecured by the 
faſcia nodoſa, commonly uſed for arte- 
riotomy in the temples : laſtly, it is to 
be oblerved, that when the tumour is un- 
commonly large, it may be more conve- 


nient to make a! cruciform incifion thro? 


the integuments, by which the tumour 
may be extracted more eaſily than by a 
longitudinal one. See STYPTIC, BAN- 
DAGE, CysT, TUMOUR, Sc. 

For the treatment of the wound. See 
the article WouND. 


GLOBE-FIsH, orbis. See ORBIS. 
GLOBULAR-S$SAILING, See'SAILING. 
GOAT's Brood, ſanguis hirci. See the 


article SANGUIS. 


GODWIT, totanus, in ornithology. See 


the article TOTANUS. 


GULO, in zoology, a ſpecies of muſtela, 


of a reddiſh brown colour, with the 
middle of the back black. See the article 
MusTELa. | | 

This is of the ſize of our common cat; 
tie head is ſmall,” and of a kind of oval 
figure, ſlender at the ſnout, and rounded 
at the crown; the eyes are prominent, 


though 


+: 


H E M 
though not very large; the iris is of a 
deep hazel; the ears are ſnort and patu- 


lous ;; the noſtrils are large; the mouth 


is wide, and well furniſhed with teeth. 


* 


GUM. Bois, parulides, in ſurgery and 


medicine. See PaRULI DES. 
GUNDELIA, in botany, a genus of the 
ngeneſia - polygamia - æqualis claſs of 


plants, the compound 


— 
. 


4s tubulated and uniform, with the her- 
maphrodite corollulæ equal; the par- 


tial flower is monopetalous and cla- 


vated, with a ventricole, quinquifid, erect 
limb; there is no pericarpium ; the ſeeds, 


which are ſolitary, roundiſh, acumi- 
nated, and coronated with an obſolete 


margin, are perfectly immerſed and hid 
in the receptacle : the common receptacle 
is conic, and covered every where with 
partial ones, divided with tricuſpidated 
palez ; the partial receptacle is conico- 
obtuſe, quadrangular, and truncated. 


GYMNARTHRIA, in zoology, a name 


np that order of inſets which have 
oft naked bogies, furniſhed with limbs. 
See the article INSECT. 


GYPSIES, or EGYPTIANs, are, in our 
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ower of which 


HAM 
and down the country, pretending to tell 
fortunes, cure diſeaſes, c. under which 


pretence, they abuſe the ignorant, com- 
mon people, by ſtealing and pilfering 
from them every thing that is portable, 


and which they may "carry off undiſco- 


= 


for by 28 H. 8. c. 10. Egyptians com- 
ing into England are to depart the realm 


poſtors, ſeveral ſtatutes haye been made; 


vered. In ral fangs ay theſe im- 


in. fifteen days, or may be impriſoned ; 


and if they continue here above a month, 
ſhall be deemed guilty of felony. 5 Eliz. 
c. 20, Probably they might be ſo called 
from the ancient Egyptians, v ho had the 
character of great cheats, whence: the 
name might afterwards paſs proverbially 
into other languages, as it did into the 
Greek and Latin; or elſe the ancient 
'Egyptians being much verſed in aſtrono- 
my, or rather aſtrology, the name was 
afterwards aſſumed by theſe modern for- 
tune- tellers. Be that as it will, there is 
fearce any country in Europe without its 
gypſies. The Latins call them Egyptii : 
the Italians, Cingari and Cingani ; the 
French, Bohemiens ; others, Saracens, 


ſtatutes, termed a counterfeit kind of Tartars, Sc. The firſt time we heard 
rogues, who, diſguiſing themſelves both of them in England was in 1563. 
. in their ſpeech and apparel, wander up | 
7 
: EEC LI IEICE SEE SEO ILIEELI ILSS INNS 
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3 2 H. i 
e . ; | y 
N AAM, Aam, or Auuk, a liquid riegated with a great number of black 
af ＋ meaſure in uſe at Amſterdam, con- and white ſpots; its neck is very ſlender; 
Z _ taining about ſixty-three pounds its tail extremely ſharp ; and it has a 
- averdupois - weight. See the articles fort of ſmall horn placed over its eyes: 
8 Auuk and MgAsuR ex. it is found in Egypt. There is alſo an 
oy HABIT. (Di#.) Angelic HaBiT or GaR- american kind of this ſerpent found in the 
* | MENT, among our anceſtors, was a ſouthern parts of that continent, and 
* monkiſh garment, which laymen put on called by the natives ahucyatli, which is 
a little before their death, that they might larger than the other, and reſembles the 
* have the benefit of the prayers of the rattle-ſnake in many particulars, but 
monks, It was from them called ange- wants the diſtinguiſhing character of the 
lic, becauſe they were called angeli, who, rattle in thetail. See the articles SERPENT. 
by theſe prayers, anime faluti ſuccura- and RAT TLE SNAKE. 
he aut. | HAG-BOAT, a kind of ſhip. See SHIP. 
| HA MORRHUS, the BLooD- SNAKE, HAGIASMA, or AGIASMA, among an- 
we the name of a peculiar ſpecies of ſerpent; tient writers, is ſometimes uſed tor the 4 . 
ſo called, becauſe it was ſuppoſed, that, whole church, and ſometimes for the 1 
a, on a perſon's being bit by it, the blood more ſacred part thereof. ; | | 
he | flowed out of every part of the body. HALI, HALx, or powder of HALT. See 
cle It is a ſmall ſerpent, ſeldom arriving to the article POWDER. . : | 
more than a foot long; its eyes are re- HAMMA, or Auua, a name whereby 
6.3 markably vivid, bright, and ſparkling; ſome chirurgical writers call a girdle or 
= its {kin is very gloſſy, and its back va- truſs, uſed in ruptures, See IRuss. 
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It is ſometimes uſed alfo for a knot to 

faſten a bandage. .- ne | 
HAMMER. (Di#.) YTellow-HamMER, 
in ornithology. See YELLOW-HAMMER. 
{ HAMMER-HEADED SHARK, inichthyology, 


the ſame with the zygzna 
ticle ZT GRKNA. . 
HAMMON, or AMMON, in antiquity, a 
name given to Jupiter in Libya, where 
was a celebrated temple of that deity. 
HARAM, in the turkiſh ſeraglio. See 
the article SERAGLIO. 
HARP. (Di.) HarP-SHELL, in ich- 
thyology, the elliptic, longitudinally 
coſtated dolium. See DOLIUM. 
This is one of the moſt beautiful ſhells 
of this genus: it is about two inches and 
a half long, and a little more than an 
inch and a half in diameter; the clavicle 
has five volutions ; the whole ſurface of 
the body of the ſhell is ornamented with 
large and elevated ribs, and the colour 
is a deep brown, variegated in a beauti- 
ful manner with a paler brown. 


HEART. (Di#.) HEART-BURN, car- 


dialgia, in medicine, See the article 
CARDIALGIA and SODA. : 

HEART, in the manege, A horſe. that 
Works in the manege with conſtraint and 


irreſolution, and cannot be brought to 


conſent to it, is ſaid to be a horſe of two 
hearts. 

HEART-SHELL, a name given to two dif- 
ferent ſpecies of the cardia. Thus 1. 


The elegant, compreſſed, and margi- 


n mated heart - ſhell, or heart-cockle is an 
extremely tender and delicate ſpecies, 
about an inch and a quarter in length, 
und an inch in diameter. 2. Theſfharp- 
backed cardia, with elegant v-riegations, 
commonly called the Venus heart-ſhell, 
much of the ſame ſtructure, delicacy, 
and variety of colouring with the former. 
See the article CARDIA. 
HEDGE. (Di&#.) Plaſhing of quickſet- 
HDs. See the article PLASHING. | 
HBDGE-HOG. See HEDGE-HOG. 
HEDGE-SPARROW, the brown motacilla, 
white underneath, and with a grey ſpot 
behind the eyes. See MOTACILLA. 
This is of the bignels of the red-breaft ; 
the head is large and rounded ; the eyes 
ſmall, and their iris hazel; the beak is 
flender; the ears are large and patulous. 
HEDYPNOIS, in botany, a ſpecies of 
lapfana or zacintha. - See ZaCINTHA. 
HELENA, in aſtronomy. See the article 
CasTOR. 
HEN. (Di#.) HEN-HARRIER, in ornt- 
thology, the falco, with a brown back, 
7 5 
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See the ar- 
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and a variegated, black, and brown tail, 
See the article Falco. 
This is a conſiderably large ſpecies, and 
is equal to a well grown pullet in ſize: 
the head is ſmall, and ſomewhat flatted 
at the top; the beak is large, and ve 
robuſt; it is broad and thick at the bale, 
very much hooked, and extremely ſharp 
at the point; the baſe of it is covered 
with a thick yellow membrane, in which 
are ſituated the noſtrils, and there are a 
kind of black hairs reſembling whiſkers. 

HERMINIUM, the Musx-oRcnis, in 
botany, a genus of the gynandria-dian- 
aria clals of plants; the corolla whereof 
conſiſts of five, ovato-oblong, erecto- 
patulous, and connivent petals ; the fruit 
is an oval, vertical, obtuſely trigonal 
capſule, armed with three carinæ, tri- 
valvar, unilocular, and dehiſcent un- 
derneath the carinæ; the ſeeds, which 

are numerous, are ſcobiform; the re- 
ceptacle is linear, and affixed, to each 
valve of the pericarpium. 

This genus comprehends the monorchis 
of Micheli. 

HERMͤIT, in zoology, the long-tailed 

ſquilla, with a ſoft tail, and the right 
claw the largeſt. See SQUILLA. 
This grows to two inches and a half in 
length; the legs are ſlender and long, 
and the anterior ones have claws on them 
like the common crabs. ; | 

HETEROPYRZE, in natural hiſtory, a 
genus of foſlils, gf the claſs of the fide- 
rochita, compoſed of various cruſts, ſur- 
rounding a nucleus of a different ſub- 
Rance from themſelves, and often looſe 
and rattling in them. See the article 
SIDEROCHITA, Has 
Of this genus Dr. Hill reckons ſeven ſpe- 
cies. 1. The hard heteropyra, with 
brown and purpliſh cruſts, and a whitiſh 
green nucleus, being.a very beautiful 
toſſil of a ſmooth equal texture, conſi- 
derably compact and cloſe, generally de- 
terminate and regular in ſhape and ſize, 
in form of an oblong oval figure, and 
about an inch in length, and half an 
inch in diameter. 2. The rough pur- 
pliſh heteropyra, containing a large nu- 
cleus of a very light earth. 3. The 
miſhapen heteropyra, with ferrugineous, 
red, and duſky, yellow cruſts, and a 
greeniſh, white nucleus, 4. The yellow, 
brown, and black - cruſted heteropyra, 
with a whitiſh nucleus, being about four 
inches in length, and three in breadth, 
and two and a halt in thickneſs, of an 
oblong form, a cloſe compact texture, 

| and 


HA 
and very heavy. 5. The yellow, fer- 
rugineous, and purpliſh-cruſted hetero- 
pyra, with a pale yellow nucleus, from 


four to twelve inches in length, and 
about the third of its length in breadth, 
and nearly the ſame in thickneſs. 6. The 


coarſe, yellow, and brown heteropyra, 


with a browniſh yellow nucleus of an or- 


bicular form, and between one and two 
inches in diameter. 


7. The coarſe he- 


teropyra, with brown, black, and orange- 


coloured cruſts, and a yellow nucleus, 


being of an oblong form, and about an 


inch and a halt in length. 


HEX.ZDROSTYLA, in natural hiſtory, 


I that there is no doubt but it has often 
t been miſtaken for cryſtal: its moſt fre- 
quent ſize is nearly two inches in length, 
n and a third of an inch in thickneſs, the 
. yramid being about one fourth of that 
4 ee 2. The hexædroſtylum, with 
a long irregular pyramid, being of a 
A moderately equal, but ſomewhat. coarſe 
e- and impure texture, and ſubject to ſpots 
1. of various earths and minerals, and often 
b- ſo altered by them, as rot to be known, 
fe but by its figure, which it ever keeps re- 
le . gularly to: it is naturally of a duſky 
: white, but moderately tranſparent, con- 
e- _ Gderably heavy, and very ſoſt. 3. The 
ith hexzdroſtylum, with a very ſhort pyra- 
iſh mid, being uſually of a very pure, clear, 
ful and fine texture, but fometimes ſo de- 
ob. baſed by earthy admixtures, that it be- 
de- comes very coarſe, and frequently ſpotted, 
re flawed and blemiſhed : it is of various 
and ſizes, but about an inch and a half is its 
an moſt frequent length, and with that the 
ur- uſual proportion is about half an inch in 
nu⸗ thickneſs, and the pyramid ſeldom takes 
The up more than one eighth of the length. 
ous, HIPPARCHUS's PERIOD, in chrono- 
d a logy. See the article PERIOD. 
low, Sanguis HIRCI. See SANGUIS, : 
ra, HOACTLI, in zoology, the name of an 
tour american bird deſcribed by Nieremberg: 
udth, it is of the ſize of a common hen, the 
if an legs and neck are long; its head is black, 
ture, and is ornamented with a beautiful creſt 
and ol the ſame colour; its whole body is of 


ſummit , 
regularly to ſome. other body at their 


a genus of foſſils conſiſting of cryſtalli- 


form columnar ſpars, terminated at their 
by a pyramid, but adhering ir- 


baſe. See the article SPAR. 
There are three ſpecies of this genus of 
foſſils. 1. The ſlender hexædroſtylum, 


with a long pyramid, being ſo pure and 
clear a ſpar, and ſo much of the ordi- 
nary figure of the hexangular ' cryſtal, 
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a fine white, but its tail is grey, as are 
_ allo the upper ſides of its wings; the 


HOI 


wings have a greeniſh caſt, and the back 


ſometimes has many black feathers; its 


feet are not webbed, its legs are of a pale 
whitiſh colour; it has a circle of white, 


beginning at the eyes, and going round 


the head: it is common on the lakes of 
Mexico, and builds among reeds and 
ſedge. It bites very deſperately. 


HOE. (Dict.) Prong-Hoe. See PRONG. 
HOG. (Di#.) HEDGE-HOG, erinaceus, 


in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds, the 
lateral fore-teeth of which are ſhorter 


than the others; the noſtrils are criſtated z 
and the body, inſtead of hairs, is clothed, 


in the manner of that of the porcupine, 


with ſpines. See the articles QUaDRUPED 
and PORCUPINE. 


Of this genus there are two ſpecies. 


. Z. The erinaceus, with larger ears, or 
the common hedge-hog, being a little 
animal, conſiderably thick in propor- 


tion to its length, and which, when 
it draws itſelf together at the approach of 


danger, appears of, an oval figure. The- 


length of this, creature is about ſeven 
inches; its head ſmall and oblong, broad 


towards the upper-part, and growing 
| ſmaller towards the noſe ; the mouth is 


formed very much like that of the badger ; 


the eyes are ſmall, black, and protube- 
rant; the ears are ſhort and broad; the 


neck is ſhort ; the back broad and pro- 
minent ; the legs ſhort and robuſt ; the 
feet formed like thoſe of the dog; there 
are five toes on each, and one is ſhorter 
than the reſt, in manner of a thumb. 


The other ſpecies is the white erinaceus, 


with very ſmall ears, being larger than 
the common hedge-hog, but very like it 
in form. | 


Muſe- Hoa, tajacu, in zoology. See the 


article TAjAcu. 


 HOITLALLOTL, in zoology, the name 


of an american bird, deſcribed by Nie- 
remberg, and called by him avis longa. 


It is very remarkable for the ſwiftneſs of 
its running, and is of a very long ſhape, 


having alſo a long tail: its beak is Alſo 
very long, black above, and grey under- 


neath : its tail is green, and has all the 


ſplendor and beauty of the peacock's x 
its whole body is of a whitiſh yellow 
and, near the tail, of a blackiſh yellow; 


but the ſhoulders are black, with White 


ſpots. It does not fly high, nor very well, 
but runs ſo ſwiftly as is ſcarce to be con- 
ceived, It is but an ill taſted bird. 
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HOLOSTEUM, in botany, a genus of 
the pen andria- trigynia claſs of plants, 

the corolla whereof is compoſed of five 
plane, patent, tridentated petals, broadeſt 
toward: the ends; the fruit is a cylin- 
drico-conic capſule; the receptacle is 
free, obſoletely triquetrous, and has very 
ſhort hairs ; the ſeeds are numerous and 


triquetrous. There is a ſpecies of this 


genus, in which the ſtamina are only 
four inſtead of hve. 


HOMER, OwtR, Corvs, or CHOMER, 


in jewiſh antiquities, a meaſure con- 


taining ten baths, or ſeventy five gallons, 
and five pints, as a meaſure for things 
liquid; and thirty-two pecks and one 
pint, as a meaſure for things dry. The 


homer was moſt commonly a meaſure 


for things dry, and the greateſt that was 
uſed among the Jews : it contained, ac- 
"cording to the Rabbins, ten ephahs, or 
-thirty ſata or ſeahs. Corus is the moſt 
una term in the hiſtorical writers, and 
"homer, omer, or chomer, among the 
prophets. . . 
HOMOCHROA, in natural hiſtory, a 
genus of foſſils, conſiſting of ſtones com- 
poſed of a cryſtalline matter, conſiderably 
.  debafed by earth, and this of various 

kinds in the different ſpecies; but ever 
of one kind only in the lame ſtone, which 
"5s thence always of one plain and ſimple 
colour, and never ſubject to veins or other 
- variegations. 5 
Of this genus authors reckon five ſpecies. 
- 3. The white homochroum, from half 
an inch in diameter, to ſeven or eight 
"inches. 2. The red homochroum, from 
one inch or leſs in diameter, to two dr 
three. 3. The yellow homochroum of va- 
rious ſizes, from one inch or leſs in dia- 

meter, to ſix or ſeven. 4+ The biuiſh 
"homochroum, whole general ſize is two 

inches in diameter. And 5. The greeniſh 
"* homochroum, from half an inch to two 
inches in diameter. 
All theſe ſpecies are of an orbicular form, 
à compact and a cloſe texture, and freely 
give fire with ſteel. 
UGOPOR , tþupa, in ornithology. See 
the urticle UPUPA. 
HORSE. (Dich.) Stone-Hoksk, or STAL- 
* *L10N. See the article STALLION. | 
Maſter of the Hoxs E. See MASTER. 
HOUNP.-risn, the engliſh name of two 


different ſpecies of the ſqualus, See the 


© article SQUALUS, | 
1. The ſmooth hound- fiſh is the ſmooth 
ſkinned fqualus, with obtuſe teeth: this 


js a large fiſh ; the head is of a depreſſed 
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form ; the roſtrum is obtuſe 4 the mouth 
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large; and the teeth are numerous, but 
ſhort, thick, obtuſe, and granulous; the 
noſtrils have each two apertures ; the 
eyes are large, and ſtand pretty high on 
the head; the body is oblong, — of a 
rounded form; toward the head there are 
five apertures to the gills on each ſide, 
they ſtand in a line, running from the 
head to the pectoral fins; there are two 
back fins ; the pinna ani is but one; the 
tail is forked or divided into two parts, 
and the upper portion is much longer than 
the other. | 

2. The ſqualus, with a rounded body, 
and with no pinna ani, is alſo called the 
hound-fiſh ; the head is large, of a de- 
preſſed figure, and ſubacute; the roſtrum, 
toward the extremity, is pellucid : this 
fiſh grows to about two yards in length. 
HUEN, or WEEN, in geography,” See the 
article WEEN, © | 


HUMETTY, or Croſ5-HUMETTY, in 


heraldry, is defined to be a plain croſs of 
an equal length every way. See CROss. 

HUNDRED. (Di2.) fonoknd WEIGHT, 
See the article WEIGHT. 

HY ZENA, in zoology, a ſpecies of canis, 
with the hairs of the neck fog and ere, 
See the article CANIs, . 

This is a very ſingular and a very ugly 
animal; it is of the bigneſs of a bull- 
dog; the head is large and ſhort; the 
noſe obtuſe; the mouth wide, and fur- 
niſhed with a terrible armature of teeth; 
the eyes are large, black, and of a ver 
fierce aſpe& ; the ears are ſhort, broad, 
and erect ; the neck is very thick, and 
covered with a kind of briſtles inſtead of 
| hairs, which naturally ſtand ere&, and 
give a very formidable appearance to the 
creature; the body is bulky and rounded, 


and the ſhape not unlike that of a pig; 


the legs are moderately long, and very 


robuſt ; the general colour is a very 


duſky-olive, approaching to black; the 
legs are darker, and the face paler, than 
the reſt : it is a native of many parts of 
the eaſt, and is an extremely fierce and 
voracious animal: it is not very (wiſt, 
but is continually lying in wait for other 
creatures, and ſcarce. any thing that 

comes in its way eſcapes it: its voice is 
ſhrill, and has a mournful found. 

HY ALINA, in natural hiſtory, a genus 
of ſoſſils, conſiſting of tales, compoſed 
of very broad and ſingle flakes, each of 
conſiderable thickneſs, reſembling plates 
of glaſs, and not fiſſile into thinner ones. 
Of this genus there is only one known 

| | ſpecies, 


"TAS 


ſpecies, tis. the brown hyalina, being 
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The third, who were your accomplices ? 


an extremely pure and very regularly HY MENOPTERA, in the hiſtory of in- 


formed body, of a moſt equally laminated 
ſtructure, and found in maſſes from three 
to twenty-four inches in diameter; theſe 
are always flat, very ſmooth, and polite, 
as if newly ſplit on their horizontal ſur- 
faces; and very rugged, notched, and 
chopped on their lateral ones; it ſeldom 
exceeds four or five inches in thickneſs, 
even in the largeſt maſſes, See TALcs. 

HYBRIS, in grecian antiquity, a deno- 
mination given to a ſilver ſtool placed in 
the aræopagus, on which the plaintiff or 
accuſer ſtood; as that on which the de- 
fendant or perſon . accuſed ſtood, was 
called anædeia. See ANZDEIA. 

Here the plaintiff propoſed three queſ- 
tions to the party accuſed, to which 
ſitive anſwers were to be given. The firſt 

was, are you guilty of this fact? The 
ſecond, how did you commit the fact? 


ſects, a name given to thoſe inſets, which 
have four wings, and thoſe all entirely 
membranaceous. See INSECT. 


HY OSERIS, swiNnE's SUCCORY, in bo- 


tany, a genus of the /12genz/ia-polygamia- 
æqualis claſs of plants; the compound 
flower of which is uniform, with ten 
hermaphrodite corollulæ diſpoſed into 
one or more orbs ; the partial one is mo- 
nopetalous, ligulated, linear, truncated, 
and quinquedentated; the ſtamina are 
five capillary, very ſhort filaments 3 
there is no pericarpium beſides the cup; 
the ſeed is ſingle, oblong, compreſſed, 
of the length of the cup, coronated with 
a peculiar calyculum and a ſmall capil - 
Jary down ; the receptacle is naked. 


This genus comprehends the taraxacona- 


ſtrum of Vaillant, and the leontodon- 
toides of Micheli. x 


FFC 


I. 


| * (Didt.) Smoke-TACK. See the JAY, in ornithology, the variegated cor « 


article SMOKE-JACK. 


JacK-WAMBASIUM, in our old writers, 


a kind of defenſive coat - armour, worn by 
horſemen in war, not made of ſolid-iron, 
but of many -plates faſtened together, 
which ſome perſons by tenure were bound 
to find upon any invaſion. 
JAIL, or GAOL. See the article GAOL. 
JANNA, a town of mas! gon Turky, the 
capital of a province of the ſame name, 
being the antient Theſſaly, ſituated eaſt 
long. 229, north lat. 39“. | 
JANUARY. (Di#.) This month con- 
tains thirty-one days, and was introduced 
into the year by NumaPompilius, Romu - 
lus's year beginning in the month of 
March. The chriſtians heretofore faſted 
on the firſt day of January, by way of 
oppoſition to the ſuperſtition of the hea- 
thens, who, in honour of Janus, ob- 
ferved this day with feaſtings, dancings, 
maſquerades, &c. Sec YEaR. 
JASIONE, in botany, a genus of the 
ſyngenefia-polygamia-monogamia claſs of 
plants; the partial corolla whereof con- 
fiſts of five lanceolated ere& petals, con- 
nected at the baſe ; the fruit is a roundiſh 
capſule, bilocular, and coronated with a 


proper calyx ; the ſeeds are {mal}, 


writer was of the race of the prieſts, 


vus, with the covering feathers of the . 
wings blue, variegated with black and 
white. See the article Cokvus. 


JEREMIAH, the prophecy of, a — Us 


me 
ſon of Hilkiah of Anathoth, in the tribe 
of Benjamin. He was called to the pro- 


book of the old teſtament. This _ 


phetic office when very young, about the 


thirteenth of Joſiah, and continued in 
the diſcharge of it above forty years. He 
was not carried captive to Babylon with 
the other Jews, but remained in Judea to 
lament the deſolation of his country. He 
was afterwards a priſoner in Egypt with 
his diſciple Baruch, where it is ſuppoſed 
he died in a very advanced age, Some 


of the chriſtian jathers tell us, he was 


ſtoned to death by the Jews, for preach- 
ing againſt their idolatry ; and ſome fay, 
he was put to death by Pharoh Hophra, 
becauſe of his prophecy againſt him. 
Part of the prophecy of Jeremiah relates 


to the time after the captivity of Iſrael, 


and before that of Judah, from the firſt 
chapter to the forty-fourth ; and part of 
it was in the time of the latter captivity, 
from the forty-fourth chapter to the end. 
The prophet Jays open the fins pf Judah 
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with great freedom and boldneſs, and re- 
minds them of the ſevere judgments, 
which had befallen the ten tribes for the 
ſame offences. He paſſionately laments 


their misfortune, and recommends a 


ſpeedy reformation to them. Afterwards . 


he predicts the grievous calamities that 
wereapproaching, particularly the ſeventy 
years captivity in Chaldæa. He like- 
wiſe foretells their deliverance and happy 
return, and the recompence which Ba- 
bylon, - Moab, and other enemies of the 
Jews ſhould meet with in duetime. There 


- 
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are likewiſe ſeveral intimations in this 


prophecy concerning the kingdom of the 
Meiah ; alſo ſeveral remarkable viſions, 
and types, and hiſtorical paſſages relating 


to thoſe times. The fifty-ſecond chapter 


does not belong to the prophecy of Jere- 
miah, which probably was added by Ezra, 
and contains a narrative of the taking of 
Jeruſalem, and of what happened during 
the captivity of the Jews, to the death of 
Jechonias. St. Jerom has obſerved upon 


this prophet, tllat his ſtile is mere eaſy 
than that of Iſaiah and Hoſea ; that he 


retains ſomething of the ruſticity of the 


village where he was born; but that he 


is very learned, and majeſtic, and equal 
to thoſe two prophets in the ſenſe of his 
prophec ; als, | 


JESUITES. (Dict.) IasuirEs-Powpkk. 


See POWDER. | 
ILLECEBRUM, in botany, a genus of the 
. pentandria-digyma claſs of plants, hav- 
ing no corolla; the fruit is a capſule ap- 
proaching to a roundiſh figure, but point- 
ed at each end, formed of five valves, 
containing only one cell, and covexed by 
the calyx; the ſeed is ſingle, large, round- 
iſh, and pointed at each end. | 
INAMBLUCLE, in natural hiſtory, a ge- 
nus of ſelenitæ, of a columnar, abrupt, 
and ſeemingly fibroſe texture. See SELE- 
NITA. 


There are only two known ſpecies of this 


genus, viz. the inamblucia, with very 
fine filaments, and that with whitiſh and 
black filaments. | 
INDENTURE, in law, a deed or writing, 
wherein is contained ſome article, cove- 
nant, contract, or conveyance made be- 


tween two or more perſons; and which is 


indented or talked at the top thereof, an- 
ſwerable to another part of the fame 
deed, &c. and having the fame contents, 
It differs from a deed poll, in that this 


laſt is a ſingle deed, and unindented. See 


DEEn, 


INTAIL, or Tait. 


JOS. 
INDUCTION. (Dig.) InpucTioN, in 
logics, aconſequence drawn from prin- 
ciples firſt laid down. See the article 
CONSEQUENCE. TIDE 
Thus the concluſion of a ſyllogiſm, is 
an induction made from the premiſes. 
See SYLLOGISM, CONCLUSION, Sc. 
InduQtion is alſo uſed for a kind of ſyl- 
logiſm itſelf, being a medium between 
an enthymeme and a gradation, in regard 
it wants a propoſition (which however 
is underſtood) as in the enthymeme, and 
abounds in aſſumptions (which yet are 
collateral, or of the ſame degree) which 
1s the caſe in a gradation, See REAsON- 
ING, ENTHYMEME, and GRADATION, 
There are reckoned three kinds of In- 
duction, 1. That which concludes ſome 
general propoſition from an enumeration 
of all the particulars of a und, which is 
called dialectic induction.“ In this way 
of reaſoning, if one part of the enume- 
ration be wanting, it deſtroys the whole, 
'The ſecond kind proceeds by interroga- 
tion, and concludes with a probability: 
This is called gapaymyn, and was what 
Socrates ordinarily made uſe of. The 
third kind of induction is properly rhe- 
torical, being a concluſion drawn from 
ſome example or authority. 
For a ſull account of that ſpecies of rea- 
ſoning called induction, ſee the article 
REASONIN OW. 
INFERENCE, in matters of literature, a 
_ corollary, concluſion, argument, or in- 
duction drawn from ſomething that went 
before. See CONCLUSION, Sc. 
INFLAMMATION, (Dz&.) InNFLAam- 
MATION of the Tonſils. See TONSILs, 
INK. (Dick.) INV K- FISH, ſepia. See SEPIA, 
See the article 


t ; 
INTRANSITIVE, a grammatical term 
for ſuch verbs as are otherwiſe called neu- 
ter verbs. See VERB, 
INVENTION. (Di&#.) For the method of 
invention, ſee the article METHOD. 
JOEL, or the Prophecy of JOEL, a canoni- 
cal book of the old teſtament. Joel was 
the ſon of Pethuel, and the ſecond of the 
twelye lefter prophets. The ſtyle of this 
prophet is figurative, ſtrong, and expreſ- 
ſive. He upbraids the Iſraelites for their 
_ 1dolatry, and foretells the calamities they 
ſhould ſuffer, as a puniſhment of that 
fin ; but he-endeavours to ſupport them 
with the comfort that their miſeries ſhould 


have an end, upon their reformation and 
repentance, 


Jo02Z0, 


| of 


zN1- 
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the 
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ventral- fins blue, and the rays of the 
back: fin aſſurgent. See Gozius. 

This fiſh grows to ſix or eight inches in 

length, and to about an inch in diame- 
ter; the head is thick but ſomewhat com- 

preſſed, the bod y rounded, the eyes large, 

and their iris of a ſilvery white. 


IPECU, or che Braſilian Woob-Prexkx, 
in ornithology, a ſpecies of picus, with 


a ſcarlet creſted head. See Picus and 
WoodD-PECKER. 

IRBIL, or ARBELA, a town ſituated on 
the river Lycus, in a fine plain in the 
province of Aſſyria, now Curdeſtan, eaſt 
long. 44%, north lat. 35* 15, where 
Alexander fought the third and laſt de- 
ciſive battle with Darius. 

IRON, (Dict.) Mill for IRoN-work., See 
the article SMITHERY. - | 

IRREDUCIBLE Caſe, in algebra, is uſed 
for that caſe of cubic equations where the 
root, according to Cardan's rule, appears 
under an impoſſible or imaginary form, 
and yet is real, Thus in the equa- 


tion, x3 — gox — 100 = ©, the 


root, according to Cardan's rule, will 


3 
als e 46 47 n + 


50 — y/ — 24500, which is an im- 
poſſible expreſſion, and yet one root is 
equal to 10; and the other two roots of 
the equation are alſo real. Algebraiſts, 
for two centuries, have in vain endea- 
voured to reſolve this caſe, and bring it 
under a real form; and the queſtion is 
not leſs famous among them, than the 
fquaring of the circle is among geome- 
ters. See EQUATION. | 
It is to be oblerved, that as in ſome other 
caſes of cubic equations, the value of the 
root, tho' rational, is found under an 
Irrational or ſurd-jorm ; becauſe the root 
in this caſe is compounded of two equal 
ſurds with contrary ſigns, which deſtroy 
each other; as if x =5 +v/ 5+5—v53 
then & - 10; in like manner, in the ir- 
reducible caſe, when the root is rational, 
there are two equal imaginary quantities, 


with contrary ſigns, joined to real quan- 


tities; lo that the imaginary quantities 
OY each other. Thus the exprel- 
on: 


I — 


* 50 + / - 24500 == 50 ＋᷑ . - 5; and 


3 — Es 
* 50 - — 24500 — 5 225. But 
5 + =5+5=y/ —5=10= x, the 
root of the propoſed equation. | 


A I 3475 18A 
.JOZO, in ichthyology, the gobius with the 


Dr. Wallis ſeems to have intended to 
ſhew, that there is no caſe of-cubic equa- 
tions irreducible, or impracticable, as he 
calls it, notwithſtanding the common o- 


pinion to the contrary. 


Thus in the equation 5 — 637 = 2162, 

—_— the value of the root, according to 
* 1 —3 — 

ardan's rule, is, 1 . 


+ 3/ 81 — / — 2700, the doctor ſays, 
that the cubic root of 81 + / 2700, 
may be extracted by another impoſſible 
binomial, vis. by 2 T 1-3; and 
in the ſame manner, that the cubic root 
of 81 — = 2700 may be extracted, and 
is equal to? 2 - 3 ; from whence he 
infers,that 2 +i/—3+2—I/=3=9, 
is one of the roots of the equation pro- 
poſed. And this is true: But thoſe who 
will conſult his algebra, p. 190, 191, 
will find that the rule he gives is nothing 


but a trial, both in determining that part 


of the root which is without a radical 
ſign, and that part which is within: and 
if the original equation had been ſuch as 
to have its roots irrational, his trial would 
never have ſucceeded, Beſides, it is cer- 
tain, that the extracting the cube root of 
81 +4/— 2700, is of the ſame degree of 
difficulty, as the extracting the root of 
the original equation 73 — 637 = 1623 
and that both require the triſection of an 
angle for a perfect ſolution. See M. de 
Moivre in the appendix to Saunderſon's 
algebra, p. 744, ſeq. 

For Cardan's rule, fee Solution of cubic 
EQUATIONS. 


IRREDUCTIBLE Caſe, in algebra. See 


the article IRREDUCIBLE, , 


ISAMBLUCES, in natural hiſtory, the 


name of a genus of foſſils, of the claſs of 
the ſelenitæ; but of the columnar, not 
the rhomboidal, kind, See the article 
SELENITZE. - | 

This word expreſſes a body in form of 
an obtuſe or blunt column, the ſides of 
which are all equal to one another. This 
diſtinguiſhes it from the genus of the iſch- 
nambluces, or thin columnar ſelenitæ, 
two of the ſides of which being broader 
than the others, make it of a flatied form. 
The ſelenitæ of this genus conſiſt of fix 
fides, and two obtule or abrupt ends; 
and all their ſides being very nearly of the 
ſame breadth, they much retemble broken 


pieces of the columns of ſprig chryſtal. 
See CRYSTAL, and the next article. 

The bodies of this genus, as well as the 
reſt of the calumnar ſelenitæ, are ſubject 
to a longitudinal crack, which ſometimes 


ammnitting 


_ ſpecies, 
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admitting a ſmall quantity of clay, ſhapes 
it into the figure of an ear of grals. Of 
this genus there are only two known ſpe - 


cies 3 1. a whitiſh one, very much re- 


ſembling a broken ſprig of cryſtal, found 
among the white. tobacco-pipe clay, near 
North 

8 pelluci one, with ſlender filaments: this 


is found in the ſtrata of yellow clay in 


Yorkſhire, and ſometimes lying on the 
ſurface of. the earth. ; 
ISCHNAMBLUCES, in natural hiſtory, 
the name of a genus of foſſils, of the claſs 
of the ſelenitæ; but one of thoſe which 
are of a columnar form, not of the com- 
mon rhomboidal one, See the article 
SELENIT Z®. . 
This word expreſſes a body in form of a 
thin or flatted column, with obtuſe ends. 
The characters of this genus are, that 
the bodies of it are of a | Hou columnar 


form, and octohedral in figure, conſiſting 
of ſix long planes, and about two abrupt 


or broken ends: the whole being of a 


flatted figure, The top and bottom planes 
are much broader than the reſt ; the four 
other planes, called the ſides, are nar- 
rower than theſe, but are uſually of very 


nearly the ſame breadth with one an- 


other, as are alſo theſe tops and bottoms, 
ſo that the whole figure comes very near 
an hexhedral priſm. The bodies of this 
genus very frequently have a long crack 
reaching their whole length; and clay of- 
ten getting into this, ſpreads itſelf into 
the form of an ear of ſome of the graſſes, 
and has been miſtaken for a real earof graſs. 
Of this genus there are only four known 
1. A flat, broad, and pellucid 
kind, found in Northamptonſhira, Lei- 
ceſterſhire, and Yorkſhire, at conſider- 
ably great depths in blue clay. 2. A 
dull rough ſurfaced and thicker kind, 
found in many parts of Kent, and in 
great plenty in the cliffs of Sheppey- 
Illand. 3. A dull longitudinally ſtriated 
kind, found in the clay pits of York- 
ſhire and elſewhere, and frequently 
marked in the middle with the figure of 
an ear of graſs. And 4. a thick, rough, 
and ſcaly k 
Sheppey- iſland, and both in the clay- pits 
and on the ſhores of Yorkſhire. This 


alſo has frequently the repreſentation of 
an ear of grals. 


- ISINGLASS. (Dict.) IsIncLAss, in na- 


tural hiſtory, a name given to the white 
ſhining ſpecularis, with large and broad 
leaves; otherwiſe called muſcovy-glaſs, 
See SPECULARIS, 
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IsINGLASS FISH, the ſame with the htiſo, 


pton. And, 2. a ſhort and 


and determined it to be 


ind, frequent on the ſhores of 


18 L. 


See Huso. 0 


. ISLAND. (Di.) IsLanD or ICELAND, 
in geography, an iſland of Denmark, ſi- 


tuated between 10 and 26 degrees weſt 
long. and between 64 and 67 north 
lat. being about 3oo miles in length from 


eaſt to weſt; and 150 in breadth from 
north to ſouth. , © | 


IsLANnD-Cryflaly a body famous among the 


writers of optics, for its property of a 
double refraction; but very improperly 


called by that name, as it has none of the 


diſtinguiſhing characters of cryſtal, and 
is plainly a body of another claſs. Dr. 
Hill has reduced it to its proper claſs, 
a genus of 
yu» which he has called, from their 

gure, parallelopipedia, and of which 
he has deſcribed ſeveral ſpecies, all of 
which, as well as ſome other bodies of a 
different genus, have the fame properties. 


' Bartholine, Huygens, and Sir Iſaac New- 


ton, have deſcribed the body at large, 
but have accounted it either a cryſtal or a 
tale; errors which could not have hap- 
pened, had the criterions of foſſils been 


at that time fixed; ſince Sir Iſaac New- 


ton has recorded/its property of making 
an ebullition with aqua fortis, which a- 
lone muſt prove that it is neither tale nor 
cryſtal, both thoſe bodies being wholly 


unaffected by that menſtruum. See the 


articles PARALLELOPIPEDIA, CRYSTAL 
and TALC. | 

It is always found in form of an oblique 
parallelopiped, with fix ſides, and is 
found of various ſizes, from a quarter of 
an inch to three inches or more in dia- 
meter. It is pellucid, and not much 
leſs bright than the pureſt cryſtal, and 
its planes are all tolerably ſmooth, 


though, when nicely viewed, they are 


found to be moved with crooked lines, 
made by the edges of imperfect plates. 
What appears very ſingular in the ftruc- 
ture of this body, is, thatall the ſurfaces 
are placed in the ſame manner, and con- 
ſequently it will ſplit off into thin plates, 
either hoxizontally or perpendicularly; 
but this is found on a microſcopic exa- 
mination, to be owing to the regularity 
of figure, ſmoothneis of ſurface, and nice 
joining of the ſeveral ſmall parallelopi- 
ped concretions, of which the whole is 
compaſed; and to the lame cauſe is pro- 
bably owing its remarkable property in 
refraction. See REFRACTION. 
It is very loft, and eaſily ſcratched with 
the point of a pin; it will not give fire 
on 


I 


K E 8 
dn being ſtruck againſt: ſteel, and fer- 
ments, and is perfectly diſſolved in aqua 
foxtis. It is found in Iſland, from 
Whence it has its name; and in France, 

Germany, and many other places. In 

| England * of other ſpars are 
very often miſtaken for it, many of them 
having in ſome degree the 


ſame property. 
See ANOMORHOMBOIDA. | 


Accus, in the hiſtory of inſects, a very 
- ſmall ſpecies of acarus, the body of whic 


.. as it were cruſtaceous. 
the puſtules of the itch, and is by many 


4 | thought to cauſe that diſeaſe, though it neſs, coughs, Sc. in glyſters, for 
* _ Is ſuppoſed if this were the caſe, it would cating the inteſtines, and promoting the 
e, be found more univerſallyin thoſe puſtules. ejection of indurated feces, ; 7 in 
0 It is thought therefore more probable, external applications, for tenſions; and 
po- that theſe puſtules only make a proper ni- rigidity of ii parts. It is given 
en dus for it. See AcAkus and ITCH, . rom half an ounce to three 
"Ys A, in botany, a genus of the pentan - ounces, or more. 6 
8 ria monogynia claſs of plants, the co- JUNCO, the reed arrow, in ornitholo- 
. rolla whereof is compoſed of five long, N See SPARROW. e 
or Hanccolated, acute, patent petals; the JUNE, the fixth month of the year, du- 
ly fruit is an oval capſule, of many times ring which the fun enters the ſign of 
he the length of the cup, mucronated with Cancer. See MonTH and TEA. 
AL te ſtyle, and formed of two valves, co- In this month is the ſummer ſolſtice. See 
hering at the points; the cell is ſingle, Sols Trion. 7 
ue and the ſeeds numerous and ſmall. JUSSIAEA, or JussiEvaA, the Catalonia 


M 'JUGLANS; the WaLnut-TREE, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the #zonoecia-polyan- 
dria claſs of plants, the male corolla 

_. whereof being divided into fix parts, is 


FARATAS, or CARATAS, in bo- 
tany, the name whereby Plumier 

calls the ananas. See ANAN As. 

KESHITAH, in antiquity, the name of 
a jewiſli coin, otherwiſe called gerah. 
See the article Coix. 128 


ITCH. (Dia.) ITcy-animar, or Iren - 


Approaches to an oval and lobated fi- 
gure; the head is ſmall and pointed; its 
colour is whitiſh, but it has two duſky, 
femicircular lines on the back; the legs 
are ſhort, and of a browniſh colour, and 
are harder than the reſt of the body, and 
It is found in 


elliptic, equal, and plane; the female 
one is divided into four ſegments, acute, 
erect, and a little greater than the cup; 


eee 


KESWICK, a market-town of Cumber- : 
# you twenty five miles | fouth weſt of 


2 
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the fruit is a large; dry, oval, unilocufar 
| Ban with a en Lariat? * 0 
This tree grows to a very conſiderable 
| height, and is very ramoſe, and diffuſe, 
from a third of, its height upwards ;. the 
leaves are pinnated, and the pinnz are 
obſcurely ſerrated. . We have it eve 
where in our g: 
the walnut is wilar in quality to Al- 
monds; the ſhell. is aſtringent, and as 
ſuch is made uſe of by the dyers ; hut 
neither are employed in 3 
is an oil expreſſed from the walnut, which 
poſſeſſes the ſame quality with that g · 
preſſed from linſeed and muſtard, -all,a- 
reeing in one common emollient virzue. 
t ſoftens and relixes the ſolids, and ob- 
tunds acrimonious humours; and;thug 


becomes ſerviceable, internally, in pains, 
inflammations, heat of urine, Nad 
lubri- 


* 


Faſmine, in botany, a genus of the 
decandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of five round= 
iſh, patent petals; the fruit is oblong, 
thick, coronated, and opens longitudi= 
| nally; the ſeeds are numerous, and diſs 


| poſed in ſeries, 1 W 
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KETTERING, (Dig.) KETTERNIGO- 
STONE, in the hiſtory of foſſils, the ffia- 
ble pladuriumy with a round gritt, bein g 
the ſubſtante ſo much talked of in the 


- - world under this name, though it is an 


erroneous one; it not being found about 

Eettering in Northamptonſhire bat” a- 

bout Ketton, a ſmall town in Rutland. 

See STONSn ($3517 e 
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I is a very remarkable 1 beautiful 
, of a lax texture, and appears where 


but this is not really the caſe, the 


: debate ſeen there being not originally in 


"the ſtone, but * by — * 2 of the 
ner part of its gritt, whi 

Io "looſe, and falls & as ſoon as its con- 
fig ſhell is broken. | of a duſky 


- 
oy 


'roundiſh grit laid wy cloſely" to- 
3 and farrounded with a cementi- 


13476 3 


is ufuallyß 


Tek, charter, have power to ſet 


F down noblemens pedigrees, diſtin iſh 
bg of à cavernous or porous ſtruc- ” ors oe Sui 


their arms, appoint perſons their arms, 


and, with garter, direct the other he- 


ralds. 
Latterly the earl marfhal of England, by 


ſpecial commiſſion, to perſonate the king, 
creates the kings at arms. 


1 on KING at arms, for Sco wid; is the 
I wniſh white colour, ke th compoſed 1 f : 
f. 


fecond king at arms for Great-Britain 3 
he is inveſted and "ſolemnly crowned. 


ther, wache ubliſhes' the king's proclamations, 
ous matter of a terrene ſpar. It js not : als funerals, reverſes arms, ap- 
gy found about Ketton, but in —— * poi nts meſſengers at arms, Tc. See the 
er parts of the ball om; and is tiſed « article Col LRH / Herald. 
In huiny places in buil ing. See Por- Rive of the Romans. See ROMAN. 


tl AYND-STONE. 


ON. s TON. see RET TERING- | Ser SCROPHULA, © 
©" STont. Kites, SiLVER, the money Jie to the 
KIDWELLY, 2 marker-town of Cher- _ king 

maren, in ſouth Wales; fituated on 
be the Briftol-channel, ſeven miles ſouth of 
*Cacrmarthen. 
KIEL, a City of the dutchy 'of Holftcin, | 


in German ny, ſituated on à bay of the KINGDOM, among chemiſts and writers 
Baltic fea, fifty miles nörth of Hamburg, F hiſto a term which the: 
eaſt: long. 10%, north- at: 54 32. PI 50 5 to each of the three orders or TH 
KIL.GARREN, a mar TA of of Pem- natural bodies: animal,, vegetable, 
brokeſhire, in ſouth *Walgs?; ſituated * and mineral. See Body, AkIMAL, 
teenty. five miles nofth of <= bros. "VEGETABLE and Fos. 
KILHAM a market-town bf the eat nd. KNAPWEED, Faces, in botany, a ſpe- 
of Yorkſhire, thirty miles north eaſt dies of Centauria. See CENTAURIA. 
A of Wok. | X KNOWLEDGE, Dick.) may be uſefully 
KING. (Di.) Rido at arms, or of + _ diſtinguiſhed, according to Wolfius, into 
arne, an officer who diredts the heralds, three kinds; hiſtorical, Philoſophical, 
 prefides at their chapters, and has the and mathematical. 
For uriſdiftion of armory.” See HERALD Hiſtorical knowledge is merely the know- 
nd Aus. lege of facts, or # what is or happens in 
© There are three kings of arms in Shi the material world, or within our own 
- Jand, namely, garter, EN! and minds, Thus, that the fun riſes and ſets, 
narro chat trees bud in the ſpring, that we re- 


Garter principal Kine at urns. He, a- member, will, Ge. are inſtances of hif- 
mong other privileges, marſhals the ſo- 


8 lemnities at the funecals of the prime Bars 
- bility, and carries the garter to tings and 
princes beyond ſea, being joined in com- 


miſſion with ſome peer of the kingdom. motion of rivers, who can explain how 
See the article GAR TER. tit ariſes from the declivity of the bottom, 
 Clarencieux KING at arms, ſo called from and from the preſſure which the lower 
the duke of Clarence to whom he firſt be- part of the water ſuſtains from the upper, 
5 He marſhals ' the funerals of 80 likewife the ſhewing how, and by what 
- baronets, knights, eſquires, and gentle- reaſon, deſire or appetite ariſes from the 
men on the ſouth ſide of the Trent. See perception or imagination! of its Object, 
tte article CLARENCIEUX... would be philoſpphical Knowledge. Ma- 
. Kind at arms, does the * on .thaniatical knowledge is the 'knowledge 
che north fide of Trent 3 and theſe two of the quantity of. things, that is, of their 
laſt are called provincial heralds, as di- ortions or ratios to ſome. given mea- 
viding the kingdom 8 * into | aww, Thus he who knows the propor- 
to provinces, en tion of the meridian heat of the ſun at 


7 ay & 


— concordandi, in reſpect of a li- 
ct there 2 en: to any man, for leyy- 
ing fi fine 0 Flands or tenements to anho- 

ther perſon. See the article Fine. ' 


„ is the knowledge of the reaſons of 
or of what is or happens. Thus 
be has a philoſophical knowledge of the 


— 8 


i1nc's Evil, Serophula”” in medicine. 


g in the court of common. pleas, pro 


torical knowledge. Philoſophical know- . 
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the ſummer ſolſtice to its meridian heat 
at the winter ſolſtice; might ſo far be ſaid 
to have a mathematical knowledge of the 
. fan's heat. So likewiſe he has a mathe- 
matical knowledge of the motion of a 
planet in its orbit, who can diſtinctly 


me, how, from the quantity of the im- 


preſſed and centripetal force, the velocity 

of the planet is produced; and how from 

the action of this double force, the ellip- 
tical figure of the orbit ariſe. 

Theſe three kinds of knowledge differ 


evidently, it being one thing to know . 


that a thing is; another, the reaſon why 


or meaſure. It is alſo evident, that hiſ- 
torical knowledge, though extenſiyely 


uſeful, and the foundation of the reſt, is 


che loweſt degree of human knowledge. 


k Thoſe: who aim at the / greateſt certainty 


ought to join mathematical with philoſo- 
phical knowledge. Nothing can more 
evidently ſhew that an effect ariſes from 
a certain cauſe, than the knowledge that 
the quantity of the effect is proportional 


to the force of the cauſe. Beſides, there 
are many things in nature, the reaſons of KUFF 


which, depending on certain figures or 
quantities, are not aſſignable but from 
mathematical principles. 

Philoſophical knowledge is attended with 
advantages not to be expected from mer 
hiſtory. See PHILOSOPHY. 8 5 

KOBAN-TART ART, a part of Circaſ- 
ſian Tartary, eaſtward gf the ſtreights 
of Caffa. 1 : ; 

KODDA-PAIL, a plant called by Lin- 
nzus piſtia. See PIs TI. 


K0OLA, the capital of Ruſſian Lapland, 


ſituated eaſt long. 32% 35 and north lat, 
699. k 1 ; 


KOLDING, Ig cor bc, a port town of 


Denmark, in the province of Jutland, 
fituated on a bay of the little Belt, caſt 
Jong. 9? 45 and north- lat. 55% 30“ 


30 


* See the article Lizard. 


Lit CER TA, the lizard, in aoology. 


Ld TACINIATED - LEAF, - among 
botaniſts, expreſſes a leaf which has ſe- 
veral ſinuſes down to the middle, and 


the lobes which ſeparate theſe not ſmooth. 
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it is; and a third, to know its quantity 


Lan 


KOM, or Com, a lay alous- cit 


ahan. 


.KOMORRA, a city of Hungary, fue 
on the 3 at the ea = of the 


25 iſland Schut, eaſt long. 28? 121, north lat. 
a 4 ' 


„ 


KONGEL, a port town of Sweden, in the 


province of Gothland, ſituated on the 


1 Categate-ſea, 12 miles north of Gotten ; 


burg. iy | 
KONINGSBURG, 2 city. of Poland, 
apiral of Ducal Pruſſia, and of the king 
Pruſſia's Poliſh dominions, ſituated on 
the river Pregel, near a bay of the baltic 
ſea, eaſt long. 219, north lat. 3% 40 
KONINGSGRATZ, a city of Bohemia, 
ſituated on the river Elbe, eaſt long. x 5® 
25',.north-lat. go? 1 5. N 
K OPPING, a town of Sweden in the pro- 


vince of Weſtmania, ſituated on be 
Meller-Lake, 54 miles weſt of Stockholm. 


KOWNO, a city of Poland, in the dutchy 
of Lithuania, and palatinate of Troki, 
ſituated on the rivers Wilia and Niemen, 
eaſt long. 24 north lat. 5 5 L. 

AIN, a city of Germany, in the 

circle of Auſtria and county of Tyrol, 
ſituated on the river Inn, eaſt long. 125 

127%, north lat. 47%, 32%. | 

KYPHONISM, in antiquity, a kind of 
puniſhment, otherwiſe called cyphoniſm, 
See CYPHONISM. F 


This puniſhment was infliged three dif#. 


ſerent ways; ſometimes the criminal was 

only tied to a ſtake; ſometimes hoiſted 
up into the air, and ſuſpended in a 
baſket 3; and at other times, ſtretched out 
on the ground. But before expoſin 
him, he was always ſmeared over wit 
honey, that the gnats and flies might 
torment him. 

KYSTIS, or Cxsris, in anatomy. See 
the articles CYST and CTS Is. 
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but notched, or indented at the edges. 
See LEAF. Wo ff Rt Rn 

LANDGRAYVE, the german name for a 
count or earl, that has the government 
of a province, country, or large tract of 


LAND» 


land. 
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dull Imooth, Hard, black marble. See 


L A 


authority, juriſdiction, or ter- 
ritgry of a landgravę. e 


See AurzLirEs. 


or chian marble, of the antients, the 


tte article MAR BIE. 
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-LAVATERA, in botany, a genus of the 


LAPSANA in the linnæan ſyſtem of bo- 
„  tany, a plant, otherwiſe called zacintha. 
See the article ZAC1NTHA. . 
LAPWI 

See VANELLUS. 


monadel hia-polyandria' clais of plants; 
together at the baſe; the fruit conſiſts of 


' columnar, and affixed to the capſyles ; the 


feed is ſingle and kidney-ſhaped, 


neandria- monogynia claſs of plants, the 


LAURUS, in botany,” a genus of the en- 


corolla whereot conſiſts of fix ovato-acu- 


minated, concave, and ereCt petals, 'The 


© * neftarium is compoſed of three coloured, 


0 acuminated tubercles, terminating in two 
. ** | hairs, and ſtanding round the germen ; 


the fruit js a drupe of an oval, acumi- 


nated figure, containing only one cell, 


and contained in the corolla; the ſeed is 


K 


* 
- 


a a ſingle, ovato-acuminated nut, and its 


kernel is of the ſame figure. | 
This genus comprehends the laurus, or 
bay- tree, the cinnamon tree, the cam- 


phire-tree, the benjamin-tree, and the 


fuſſafras- tree. See the articles CIx N A- 


S APFRAS. 
The leaves and berries of the bay- tree, 
or common laurus, are only uſed in me- 


mon, CAMPHOR, BENJAMIN, and. S4 s- 


dieine, and are warm carminatives, and 


ſometimes exhibited in this intention a- 


7 flatulent colics; and likewiſe in 

yſterical diſorders. Their principal ute, 
in the preſent practice, is in glyſters, 

„631 4 8 , : * pn . SS, 

© and ſome external applications, The 
eaves enter our common fomentation, 
and the berries the plaſter and cataplaſm 
of cumin; they alſo give name to an 


electuary, which is little otherwiſe uſed 


than in glyſters. 


LAM, (Di&.) Laws f Nature, or 


8 


Motion, in phyſics, are axioms, or gene- 
| rules of motion and reſt, obferved py 

all natural bodies in their actions upon 
one _ another. . Of theſe Sir Iſaac New- 


on has eſtabliſhed three, which may be 
ret. 
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LAPIS. (Dia.) | Lapis Aurzlirzs. 
Laris Obs1D3Anus, or the obſidian ſtone, 


ING, VANELLvUS, in ornithology. 


the corolla whereof conſiſts of five plane, 
patent, vertically cordatedpetals, growing 


a number of capſules ; the receptacle is 


D£ 4 


LAWSONIA, in botany, a genus of the 
-  oftandria-monogynia'elaſs'ot plants; the 

corolla whereot conſiſts of four, plane, 
ovato- lanceolated, patent "petals ; the 
fruit is a globoſe capſule, terminating 
in a point, and containing four cells; the 


7 ny 
[4 


mister. | 
LAWYER fignifies'a' counſellor, or one 

that is learned or ſkilled in the law. 
LEATHER. '(Di#.) Colouring of LE a- 
© THER, To colour white leather, the bet 
way. Hang the ſkins in chalk or lime- 
water, till they are grown ſupple, that 
the hair or wool may be ſtripped off; 
retch ' them on tenters, or by means 
of lines, ard ſmooth them over: then 
bruſh them over with alum-water very 


| ſeeds are numerous, angular and acu. 


you would have them, and dry them in 
the ſun, or in ſome warm houle, * 
they will be uſeful on ſundry occaſions, 
without any farther trouble. | 
To colour black -leather the German way. 
Take of the bark of elder two pounds, 
of the filings or ruſt of iron the ſame 
quantity; put them into two gallons of 
rain- water, and ſtop them up cloſe in a 
 caſk or veſſe}, and let them ſtand for the 
ſpace of two months : then add to that-the 
liquid part of a pound of nut- galls, beaten 
to powder, and a quarter. or a pound of 
copperas, heating them over the fire, and 
ſuffering them to ſtand twenty-four hours 
after; and then uſe the liquor with a bruſh 
till the {kin has taken a fine black. 
To colour leather a fair red. Firſt rub 
the leather well in alum-water, or aluin 
it; boi] ſtale urine, ſcum it, till half of 
it is waſted: then put in an ounce of the 
fineſt lake, the like quantity of brazil in 
powder, one ounce” of alum, and half 
an ounce of ſal- armoniac; mix them 
well, and keep them ſtirring over a gen- 
tle fire about two hours, and ſo uſe the 
liquid part, to colour or tinge the ſkins. 
To colour leather of a curious French yel- 
low. Take one part of chalk; and ano- 
ther of wood-aſhes, and make of them 
a good lye; then ftrain out the fine li- 
quor, and let it in a veſſel over the fire, 
and put into it turmeric in powder, and 


a alittle ſaffron z and let it ſimmer, till it 


becomes pretty thick; then ſet it a cool- 
ig, to be uſed as occafion requires. 

o make white leather blue. Take a 

quart of elder-berries, ſtrain out the 


juice, and boil it with an ounce of fe 
der of alum, and half an ounce of in- 
N : digo, 


v. Fas. 


warm, and colour them with the colour 


* 


4 
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three times, ſuffering it to dry between 
.. whiles, and the buſineſs will be effected. 
To colour Spaniſh leather, Sc. Take that 


vitriol or copperas, and letting it dry, 
take gooſe. or hog's greaſe, and with - 
bn cloth rub the ſkin over for a good 
while, where there is à good fire to ſup- © 
ple it, and afterwards rub it over with 
Pour hands, till it diſappear ; or inſtead 
of greaſe, you may ule linſeed or train- 
dil, and fo in caſe of any other colour, 


* 
o 


” 


which the Dutch call pomplemelch, warm 


it, and rub the leather with it ; then take 
of venice tot appelen, and having pound- 
eld it ſmall, put a quantity of water to it, 
and let it ſoften over a gentle fire; then 
- preſs out the water, and rub or waſh out | 
the ſkin in it; repeating the ſame ſeveral 
times; and after that, take the fineſt ſnoe- 


makers black, and rub the ſkin over with N whites of eggs or gum- water, and, with 


it, having in the melting added a little 


wool 


according to the colours you deſign. 
Dying of LEATHER. To dye leather 


of a reddiſh colour. Firſt waſh the ſkins 
In water, and wring them out well, and 
afterwards wet them with a ſolution of 


tartar and bay-ſalt in fair water, and 


.  wring them out again: then to the for- 
mer diſſolutiou add aſhes of crab ſhells, 
and rub the ſkins very well with this : 
_ afterwards, waſh them in common water, 
and wrin | 
with * — of madder in the ſolution 
of tartar and alum, and the crab-ſhell 
- . aſhes; and if they prove not red enough 
after all, waſh them with the tincture of 
„ S Aabranile e ere | 
To dye leather of a pure yellow. Take 


them out; then waſh them 


of fine aloes two ounces, of linſeed- oil 


four pounds; diſſolve or melt them; then 
ſtrain the liquor, and beſmear the ſkins 


- with it, and being dry, varniſh them 


O v er. 4 


To dye ſkins of an orange* Boil fuſtic- | 


berries in alum- water: but for a deep 


. orange, uſe turmepick- root. 


i * 


To dye leather blue. Boil elder- berries, 
or dwarf-elder in water; then ſmear or 
_ waſh the (king with it; wring them out: 


then boil the berries as before in a. ſo- 


them, and they will be very blue. 


To dye leather of a pure ſky-colour. For 
each ſkin take indigo one ounce, put it 
Into boiling water, let it ſtand one night; 
then warm it a little, and with a bruſh- 
1 *beſmear the {kin twice over. 


1 


EDA. Alen 
digo, or ſmalt- blue, and bruſh over the 
leather with a fine bruſn dipped in it 


— 


L E. N 


Io dye leather purple. Diſſolve rocks 


alum in warm water, wet the ſkins with 


it, dry them; then boil raſped brazil well 


in water; let it ſtand to cool: do this 


three times, and afterwards rub the dye 
over the ſkins with your hand, and when 
they are dry, poliſh them. 1 

To dye leather green. 


* : 
* 
- 


Take ſap-green 
and alum-water, of each a ſufficient 
quantity; mix and boil them a little; 
if you would have the colour darker, add 
a little indigo. . pu 

Gilding of LEATHER. Take glair of the 


a bruſh, rub over. the leather with either 
of them; then lay on the gold or filverg 
and letting them dry, burniſh them. See 
the article Gi Dix and BURNISHING. 
To dreſs or cover leather with ſilver or 

old. Take brown red, grind or move 


it on a ſtone with a muller, adding wa- 


ter and chalk, and when the latter is 
diſſolved, rub or lightly dawb the leather 
over with it, till it looks a little whitiſh, 
and then lay on the leaf, ſilver or gold, 
before the leather is quite dry, laying 
the leaves a little over each other, that 
there may. not be the leaſt part uncover- 


ed; and when they have well cloſed with 


the leather, and are ſufficiently dried on, 
and ; hardened, rub them over with an 
ivory poliſher, or the fore- tooth of 2 


\ horſe, 


For the duties on LEATHER, ſee the 
articles Hides, SKINs, Se. 


EDUM, the Mar/-Ciftus, in botany, 


a genus of the decandria-monogynia claſs 
of plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of 
five hollow, patent, oval petals; the fruit 


is a roundiſn capſule, containing five cells 
and opening in five places at the baſe; 
the ſeeds are numerous, oblong, narrow 


pointed at each end, and very ſlender. 


-LEEK. (Didt.) Great-houſe LEREk, and 


tree-houſe LEEK in botany, the Engliſh 
names of two different ſpecies of the ſem- 
pervivum. See SEMPERVIVUM. _ 


LEMING, in zoology, the ſhort- tailed 


mus, with the body variegated with black 
and tawny, being the ſame with the Nor- 
way-rat, See NORWAY and Mus. 


LENEA, Anmwaiz, in antiquity, a feſti- 
lution of alum-water, -and wet the ſkins _ 


in the ſame water once or twice; dry 


val of Bacchus, ſurnamed Lenæus from 
Am., 1. e. 2 vine- preſs. Beſides the 
uſual ceremonies: at feaſts ſacred to this 
god, it was remarkable for poetical con- 
tenticns, and tragedies acted at this 
time. d ; . | 8 


- 


Tera, 
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LEPIUNI, in natural hiſtory,'a genus of 
- | foffils of the harder gypſum, compoſed 
of very ſmall particles, and of a leſs glit- 
- ering hue; See GYPSUM. | 
There is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
being one of the leaſt valuable and moſt 
impure of the claſs of gypſums. It is of 
nun extremely rude, irregular, coarſe and 


and of different degrees of a greyiſh 
| white. It is burnt in plaiſter for the 
rrdarſer works; it calcines very ſlowly 
und unequally, and makes but a very 
* <oarle and ordinary plaiſter. * 


LBPTODECORHOMBES,in natural hiſ- | 
2* oxy; a genus of foſſils of the order of the 
of ten planes, each 


ſelenitæ ; conſiſting 

"2 fo nearly equal to that oppolite to it as 
wery much to approach to a decahedral 
parallelopiped, though never truly or 

-. Fepularly ſo. Two of the planes in this 
4 genus, which may properly enough be 
ö Called the top and bottom are ever broader 
and flatter than the reſt, and theſe, tho? 

not regularly equal, uſually anſwer one 
another very nearly, as do alſo the other 


eight in two ſets of fours. There are 
four ſhorter planes meeting in ſomewhat 

acute angles, two and two, from the 
ends, or two 'ſhorter edges of the two . 


= Har and broad rhomboidal planes, 


called the top and bottom; and four 


ionger meeting in more obtuſe angles 


from the ſides, or longer _ of the 
e broader - 

planes, or the top and bot- 

tom, in this genus are not regularly equal 


„Ame rhomboidal planes. As t 
#74 and "flatter 


to each other, ſo neither are the gight 
narrower to their oppoſites, but there are 
uſually differences both in their angles, 


.ticle SELENIT#. 


Of this genus there are only five known 


| Fpecies. 1. A thin, fine, pellucid, and 
— er fireaked one, with tranſverſe ſtriæ, 
found in conſiderable quantities in the 
ſtirata of clay in moſt parts of England, 
particularly near Heddington in Oxford- 
a0 2. A thin, dull-looking, opake, 

and flender ſtreaked one, more ſcarce 


than the former, and found princi. 


| pally in Leiceſterſhire and Staffordſhire. 
; 3 5 


mudlinal ſtrie, found in the clay- pits at 


Richmond, and generally lying at great 


depths. This has often on its top and 
bottom a very elegant ſmaller rhomboide, 
deieribed by four regular lines, 4. A 
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unequal ſtructure; a little ſoft to the 
; wock, of a very dull appearance, 


vnd in the breadth of them. See the ar- 


thin ſine ſtreaked one with longi- 


* 


» Wi LET 
rou 
and a ſcabrous ſurface, very common in 
Leiceſterſhire and Yorkſhire. 
a very ſhort kind, with thick plates, 
cormon in the clay · pits of Northamp. 
LEPTOPOLTGINGLIMI, in natural 
- hiſtory, a name which Dr. Hill gives to 
a genus of foſſil · ſnells, diſtinguiſhed by 
a number of minute teeth at the cardo; 
6 whereof we 'find gteat numbers at Har- 
wich · oliff, and in the marle- pits of Suſſex. 
LEPTURA, in zoology, a genus of wing- 
; [ed inſects, the antenne whereof are ob- 
long, ſlender and ſetaceous, the exterior 
wings are truncated at their extremity, 
and the thorax is of a ſubcylindric figure. 
e nc r.. 7's; HO 
LERNEA, the Sea- Hare, in zoology, a 
ſiea: inſect of the order of the gymnar- 
thria, the body of which is of an oblong 
cylindric-figure, and is perforated in the 
. iforehead 3 the tentacula reſemble ears. 


See'GYMNARTHRIA,' | | 
LETTUCE, laduca, in botany, a 

genus of the /jrgengfa-polygamia-aqua- 
lis claſs of plants, the compound flower 
of which is imbricated and uniform, 
with numbers of equal hermaphrodite- 
corollulz ſhorter than the cup; the par- 
tial corolla is monopetalous, ligulated, 


it has no pericarpium; the cup is con- 
nivent and ovate- cylindric; the feed is 
ſingle, ovated, acuminated and compreſſed. 


for cutting very young, to mix with o- 
ther ſalad herbs in ſpring; the eabbage 
lettuce is only this mended by culture : 
it may be ſown at all times of the year; 


ſown*in ſhady borders. The cabbage- 
jettuce may alſo be ſown at different 
ſeaſons, to have a continuation of it 
through the ſummer. The firſt crop 
mould be ſown in February, in an open 
ſituation; the others, at three weeks 


_diſtance, and the later ones under co- 


vert, but not under the dripping of trees. 
The ſileſia, imperial, royal, black, white 
and upright cos“ lettuces, may be ſown 
firſt in the latter end of February or the 
beginning of March, on a warm light 
ſoil, and in an open fituation : when the 


ned to fifteen inches diftance every way; 
they will then require no farther care, than 
the keeping them clear of weeds ; and 
_ the black cos, as it grows large, ſhould 


; hs have 


kind with thick radfrerſe ſtriæ, 
And, z. 


truncated, and quadri er quinquedentated; 


The common lettuce is generally ſown 


but in the hot months requires to be 
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plants are come up, they muſt be thin- 
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L 
Tournefort calls the cheiranthus of Lin- 
neus. . 
LIGNICENSIS terra, in the materia me- 


' lute 
_ "moderately heavy, naturally of a ſmooth 


L1Q 


Gilles, the Sileſa, and the black cos. 


The brown Dutch and the green capu- 
'* thin are very hardy, and may be ſown 


late, under walls, where they will ſtand 


the winter, and be valuable, when no 
* others are to be bad. The red capuchin | 


5 I. 3483] 
Have its leaves tied together, to whiten the 

inner part. r Subediding crops” of theſe 
' ſhould be ſown in April, May, and 
June, and toward the latter end of 
Auguſt they may be ſowed for a win- 
ter- crop, to. be preſerved under glaſſes, 
or in a bed arched over with hoops and 
covered with mats. | 
The moſt valuable of all the Engliſh 
lettuces, are the white cos, or the Ver- 


3 
NH 


LITHIDIA, in natural hi 
of a large claſs of foſſils, including the 
flint and pebble kinds. 


LIT 


This tree, which grows. to 2 yaſt ſize, is 
a native of America, where a very fra- 


grant reſin is obtained from iÞ in great - 


abundance. | | 5 
iſtory, che name 


See the articles 
FLINT and PEBBLE. "= 


The lithidia are defined to be ſtones of 2 


debaſed cryſtalline matter, covered by, 


oman, and prince-lettuces, are very 


carly kinds, and are ſown for variety, as 
are alſo the A 


leppo · ones for the beauty 
of their ſpotted leaves. 


plant is cooling, dildent and nouriſhing. 
EUCOIUM, (Di#.) the name whereby 


See CHETRANTHUS. 


and ſurrounded with, an opake cruſt, and 
frequently of great beauty, and conſider- 
able brightneſs within, though of but a 
ſlight degree of tranſparency, approach - 
ing to the nature of the ſemi- pellucid 


gems, and like them found in not verx 


large maſſes. See GEM. 


The bodies of this claſs are divided into 


The milk of the common garden · let- 
tuces js hypnotic, while the root of the 


dica, the name of a fine yellow bole, 


in many parts of Germany, parti- 


dug 
cularly about Emeric in the circle of 


_ Weſtphalia, and uſed in cordial and a- 
ſtringent compoſitions. It is a common 
ſuccedaneum for the yellow ſileſian bole, 
where that is not to be had, and is ge- 


Eran eſteemed very nearly, if not ab- 
ys, equal to it in its virtues, It is 


ſurface, and of a beautiful gold - colour. 


It eaſily breaks between the fingers, and 


does not ftain the kin in handling, and 


melts freely in the mouth, but generally 


leaves a little grittineſs between the teeth. 


It makes no efferveſcence with acids; 


and burns not to a red, but to a pale 


brown, and almoſt to a ftone hardneſs. 
Carlton ſays it is more frequently known 
by the name of terra ſigillata golthergenſis. 
LINARIA, the LIN ET, in ornithology. 
See LIN VET. „ 
'LIQUIDAMBER,' in botany, a genus f 
the monozcia-polyandria claſs of plants, 
having no corolla; the ſtamina are very 
numerous ſhort filaments; the calyces of 
the female flower are collected into a 


kind of globe, each conſiſting of four 


leaves; there is no corolla; the ſtyles are 
two; the fruit is compoſed of a number 
of oblong, bivalve unilocular capſules, 
formed into à globular body the feeds 

are numerous and obl eng. 


two general orders, and under thoſe into 
three genera. The firſt order of the li- 
thidia contains thoſe compoſed of a cry- 
ſtalline matter, but ſlightly debaſed, an“ 
that ever by one and the ſame earth, the“ 
diffuſed through them in different degrees, 
and always free from veins. The tecon« 
order is of thoſe of a more debaſed c- 


ſtalline matter, blended with different 


portions of differently coloured earths, 
Of the firſt of theſe orders there is am! x 
2 genus, which is that of the commosg 
int. 
genera. 1. The homochroa, which age 
of one plain and fimple colour; and, 
2. The calculi, Which are compoled or 
cruſts of ſeveral different colours. Both 
theſe genera are compriſed. under .the 
common Engliſh name of pebbles. 


LITHOGENESIA, a term uſed by ſer: 
authors, for the formation of ſtones. Su. 


STONE. f 


Henkel has thrown: together ſome vers 


' ingenious thoughts on this abſtruſe h- 


ject, in a treatiſe publiſhed in the y625 


7734+. where he builds no opinion on ang 


other baſis than that of facts, obſervs- 
tions of nature, and experiments. I's 
ſuppoſes that the earth was at firſt ey: v 
where ſoſt on the ſurface, and that e 
ſoft matter, by degrees, hardened, ans 
formed ſtones of ſeveral kinds. He tec 
to imagine, that the ſurface of the ent! 
was a ſecond time all reduced to this 
ſoft ſtate by the univerſal deluge at tha 
time of Noah, and that this matter, a 
terwards hardening into ſtones of var; ; 
kinds, included the ſhells of ſua- ſihica, 
and other animal-remains of the, produce 
of the ſeas, in flints, in lime- lone, oc 


in whatever other ſubitauce the mnatzgr 2 - 


mong Which they lay changed to ar- 


all, 


Of the ſecond order there are tas - 
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Aen. Thus may the - ſca-ſhells, 
ſingly in the middle of hard flints, or 


g 


LIT 
found 
ged in vaſt numbers in the ſtrata of 


earth, limeſtone, or marble, be account- 
ed for. Waters of other kinds we are 


very ſenſible may carry particles of ſtony 
matter, and lodge them ſo in other bodies, 


9 
* 


as to form complete, hard and ſolid 
tones: this is frequently done at this 


day in the common petrifactions of wood, 


If this be allowed a pro- 


perty common to ſeveral fluids, and to 


water in ſeveral ſtates, there is no reaſon 
why it ſhould be denied to have exiſted 
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1 
8 


matter of all ſtones has been earth, either 


of. the nature of chalk, marle, or clay; 


and that many of them have. been greatly 


altered by receiving metallic or other mi- 


neral matter into their-earthy matter, at 


the time of their formation; and all 


ſeem ta have owed their change into their 


hard ſtate, either to fire alone, or to ſa- 


line, oily, metallic, or ſaline ſulphureous 


and in the ſtones generated in the bladders 
of animals. 


= 
a 


in that of the univerſal deluge ; and if 


that be acknowledged to have had a 
power of, forming ſtones of various kinds, 
there is no wonder that ſtones of various 


kinds ſhould be found in the ſtrata, and 


ones formed in that immenſe body of 
water ſhould ſhew, as they do in many 


inſtances, the ſeveral cruſts or coats laid 


one upon another, by the ſucceſſive ap- 
plications of the matter of which they 


were formed. If we conſider alſo the 
immenſe quantity of animal and veget- 
able-bodies z; ſome entire, others only 


matters, either conjunctly with the force 
of this agent, or alone. 
Thoſe ſtones, which were formed in their 


ve been produced either by congelation, 
a; rude coalition, or cryſtallization 3- and 
that all the gems have been once fluid, is 
plain from their imperfections in certain 


: Inſtances, as from. their containing grains 
of ſand, or the like extraneons ſubſtan. 


on the ſurface of this earth, which was 
all covered by that water; or that the 


If theſe, 


ces, firmly embodied in them. | 
Hof all ſtones, have been once 


the harde 


fluid, there is no reaſon to diſpute, but 


that all the other kinds may have been 
which are leſs hard and leſs perfect. 


1 
L1ITHOMANTIA, Aibopans)rie, in anti- 


.- with: ſtones. 
eld ſiderites, 


— 2 


ſeparated into parts, which muſt have been | 
tion, and to have his face covered: this 

done, he repeated divers prayers, and 
placed certain characters in an ap- 
pointed order; and then the ſtone mov- 
ed of itſelf, and in a ſoft, gentle, mur- 


mixed with, _ among, or lying 
this immenſe, bed of 


upon the bottom of 
water; and that ftones were continually 
forming out of this water at this time; 


wie cannot wonder that theſe ſtones ſhould 
take up theſe parts of plants or animals, 


find ſhells and teeth of fiſhes, or pieces 


or concrete about them, or that we ſhould 


of wood, or leaves of plants preſerved in 


them. Nor is water alone the agent that 
may have made theſe changes in the once 


by fire reduce the pooreſt earths into a 
fort of glaſs, a hard tranſparent body, 


is to 


bowels of the earth, and the way to learn 
what changes it may there make in ſtones, 
its effects upon the ſeveral dif- 


ferent 


- 


of a child, returned an anſwer, 
ſtone of this nature, Helena is reported 


LITHOMARGA, Stone marle, a name 


ſoft parts of the earth's ſurface; we can 


quity, a, ſpecies of divination performed 

Sometimes the ſtone, call- 
was uſed : this they waſhed 
in ſpring-water,, in the night, by candle- 
light; the perſon that conſulted it was 
to be purified from all manner of pollu- 


mur, (or as ſome ſay) in a voice like that 
By a 


to have foretold the deſtruction of Troy. 


1 ſub- 


ven by ſome authors to a ſparry 
which is 


ance highly debaſed by earth, 


found in great plenty in the caves of the 


not a little reſembling the nature of flint 
or the other ſemĩ - pellucid ſtones. Fire 
has a power to do great things in the 


* 
4 
* 
$ 


inds of ſtones and earths here. 


By experiments of this kind we learn, 


that of the ſeveral ſpecies of ſtones in their 
8 ſtate, ſome are reduced to a friable 


aſs; and finally to powder, by the force 


of fire, others are hardened by it, others 


are melted, and become à kind of glaſs : 


and by experiments, on the other foſſile- 
ſubſtances, it appears, that che original 


the na 


Hart's foreſt in Germany, and uſed there 
in medicine, under the name of the uni- 


cornu foſſile, or foſſile unicorn's horn, 
from it's ſometimes n figure. 
See the article MaRLE and 


NICORNU, 
ITHOSTROTION, in natural hiſtory, 

e of a ſpecies of foſſile · coral, com- 
poſed of a great number of long and ſlen- 


der columns, ſometimes round, ſome - 
times angular, jointed nicely to one ano- 
ther, and of a ſtarry or radiated ſurface 


+ 


at their tops. Thele are found. in con- 
ſiderable quantities in the northern and 
weſtern parts of this kingdom, ſometimes 
in ſingle, ſometimes in complex ſpeci- 
mens. See the article CORAL, | 5 
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EAN ſtate, immediately out of fluids, 
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LI 


by Linne@us, to 


 lithoz 


* 
S in botany,” a term uſed 


tifications in impreſſed points. 


compoſed of a ſimply ſtony matter, mak- 


ing a kind of cement, and holding firm] 


together ſmall pebbles, &, embodied in 
it. See the article Sc; ulr. 
There are two kinds of the lithozugia. 
x. That of a cryſtalline baſis and purer 
texture, approaching 
flint, called by the engliſh Japidaries 


the puddiog-ſtone: of this kind are 


reckoned four ſpecies; the | yellowiſh 
white lithozugium, the greyiſh white 


Hthozugium, the red lithozugium, and 


the browniſh lithozugium, all filled with 


pebbles. 2. The lithozugiaof acoarſer tex · 
dure, approaching to the nature of quarry- 


ſtone: of this kind there are alſo reckoned 


thozugium, filled with reddiſh, impure, 
cryſtalline nodules ; the bluiſh, glittering 
ium, filled with white, impure, 
cryſtalline nodules; the whitiſh, green, 


elegant lithozugium, filled with cryſtal- 
line nodules; and the friable, pale, red 


lithozugium, variegated with white veins 
and red nodules. _ | 


dica, a kind of fine bole uſed in the ſhops 
of Germany and Italy, of which there 
are two ſpecies, the yellow, and the red; 


pure and perfectly fine bole, of a ſhattery, 
friable texture, conſiderably heavy, and 
of a dull, duſky yellow, which has uſually. 
ſome faint bluſh of reddiſhneſs in it: it 
is of a ſmooth ſurface, and does not ſtain 
the hands; it adheres firmly to the tongue, 
and melts freely in the mouth, leaving no 
grittineſs between the teeth, and does not 
ferment with acid menſtrua. The red 
livonian earth is an impure bole, of a 
looſe texture, and of a pale red: it is of 


a linooth ſurface, breaks eaſily between 


xpreſs a heterogeneous F 
. ſubſtance on ſea-plants, which has fruc- 


to the nature of 
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' LITHOZUGIA, in natural hiſtory, a ge- 


nus of foſſils, of the claſs of the ſcrupi, ful aftringent. The 8 


IL 


eſcutcheon with two croſs keys. In Spain 


and Portugal they are much uſed, fome- . - 


times ſingly, ſometimes mixed together, 


and are good in fevers and in fluxes of 


all kinds. The red is the more power= 


iards and Pax - 


tugueze make alſo a light kind of earthen 


ware of them. = 
OCATELLUS's BALSAM, in pharmacy, 
. . celebrated balſam, the p 


tion 
whereof is directed in the London diſ- 


penſatory as follows: Take of oil-olive, 


one pint ; Straſburg turpentine and yellow 


wax, each half a pound; red ſaunders, 


fix drams ; melt the wax over a gentle 


fire, with ſome = of the oil ; then add 


Four ſpecies, viz. the freſh-coloured li- 


the reſt of the oil and the turpentine j af · 
terwards mix in the ſaunders, and keep 
them ſtirring together until the mixture 
is grown cold. The Edinburgh diſpen- 
ſatory directs it to be made thus: Take 
of yellow wax, one pound; oil-olive, z 
pint and a half; Venice-turpentine, 2 
pound and a half ; balſam of Peru, two 
ounces; dragon's blood, one ounce 3 
melt the wax in the oil over a gentle fire; 
then add the turpentine, and having taken 
them from the fire, mix in the balſam of 
Peru and dragon's blood, keeping them 


continually ſtirring till grown cold. 


LIVONICA-TezRA,-in che materia me- 


This balſam is uſed in internal bruiſes 
and hemorrhages, eroſions of the in- 
teſtines, ulcerations of the lungs, dyſen - 


teries, and in ſome coughs and aſthmas ; 


the diſtinguiſhing characters of which 
are theſe: the yellow livonian earth is a 


the doſe is from two ſeruples to two dramss 
it may be commodiouſly exhibited along 
with about double its weight of conſerve 


of roſes : ſome have likewiſe applied it 


externally, for deterging and incarnating 
recent wounds and ulcers. 


LOGARLITHMIC curve. (Di#.) For 


LONGITUDE. (Di&.) 


Argument of LonGiTUDE. See the article 


which ſee plate CLXII. fig. 4. 


or the method 
of correcting the longitude found by 
the dead reckoning, ſee RECKONING. 


ARGUMENT. 


LORANTHUS, in botany, a genus of the 


the fingers, and does not at all ſtain the 
hands; it melts freely in the mouth, has 


2 very ſtrongly aſtringent taſte, but leaves 
a grittineſs between the teeth, and does 
not ferment with acid menſtrua. 
earths are both dug out of the ſame pit, 
in the place from whence they have their 


name, and in ſome other parts of the 


world. They are gene ally brought to 
us made up into little cakes, and ſealed 


Theſe 


LOT, ſors, a portion, ſhare, or part of 


bexandria-monogyma claſs of plants; the 
corolla whereof is formed of a fingle 
leaf of a ſexangular figure, and divided 
into ſix nearly equal, linear, revolute ſeg- 
ments; the fruit is a roundiſh unilocular 
berry ; the ſeeds are ſix, convex on one 
ſide and angular on the other, 


a thing, parcel of goods, or cargo, di- 


vided into many; allo the condition, 


with the impreſſion of a church, and an 


- > 


Chance, or fortune of a perſon. 
article SORTILEGE, - 
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Lorin scor. See SCoTL 
Lor, or Lorn, in mining, the thixteenth 
dich, nieaſure, or part of the miner's ore, 
o Which the bar-maſter takes up for the 

being; or the farmer. 


if 


-LOW-BELLS, or Low BELLERs, in our 


n ſtatute-bocks, are perſons Who go in the 
night time with a light and a bell, by 


the ſight auc noiſe whereof birds, ſitting 


on the ground, become ſtupefied, and ſo 
ate covered with a net and taken 


.LUMME, in ornithology, a ſpecies. of co- = 
. feet. 


„ lymbus, with palmated un 
Set the article ColWu Bus. 

„This is a very beautiful bird, and is ex- 
tremely common in ſome particular parts 


unknown elſewhere: it is about equal to 


— 


is large, and rounded at the ſides, but 
ſomewhat depreſſed on the crown; the 
eyes ate large, ſharp, and piercing, and 
their iris of a fine pale hazel; the beak 
is about an inch and three quarters in 
length, and towards the bale pretty thick, 
and of a deep gloſſy black ; as are alſo 
the legs, which are very robuſt; the head 
and neck are grey z the back and wings 


black, but beautifully variegated with 
ſquare ſpots of white; and the breaſt and 


bie 
4UMP-FISH,; ꝙclopterus. See the article 
-  CECLOPTERUS, | W en ey 


N 
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om | REIN DEER. © 
MACROCERCI, in zoology, a name 
given to that. claſs of animalcules, with 
tails longer than their bodies. See tlie 
article ANIMAUCULE, 
M ACROPYRENIUM, m natural hiſto- 
ry, a genus of foſſils, conſiſting of crul- 
tated ſeptariæ, with a long nucleus ſtand- 
-- Ing out at each end of the maſs. See the 
article SEPTARIZE. 
Of this genus there is only one known 
ſpecies.. This is one of the moſt ſingular 
and extraordinary bodies of the mineral 
kingdom: it is of a cloſe, compact, and 
firm texture, of a very rugged and un- 
© equal ſuriace, ever of a determinate and 
very ſingular ſhape,. which is an oblong 
* 2 WS 6 
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LUNARIA, now a beer 2 gende 


of the north of Europe, though wholly - 


our common wild ducł in ſize; the head 


N ACHLIS, or Acuuts, in-zoology, 
' the rein-deer. Sce the article 


MAC 


of the cerradynamia liculoſa claſs of 
plants; the corolla whereof cdnilifts of 
four crueitorm, entire, -obtuſe, large pe- 
- .. talsof the length of the cup, and ending 
in ungues of the ſame length; the fruit 
conſiſts of an elliptic, plano- compreſſed, 
erect, and very large pod, ſtanding upon 
a pedicle, terminated by a ſtyle, conſiſt- 
ing of two valves, and containing two 
cells; the ſeeds are few, kidney: ſhapes, 
compreſſed, marginated, and placed in 
the middle of the pod. 
This plant is famous in ſome parts of the 
kingdom for its medicinal virtues, though 
it has not the fortune to be received in 
the ſhops. The people in the northern 
countries dry the mo nel the oven, 
and give as much as will lie on a ſhilling 
for adoſe, twice a day, in hemorrhages 
of all kinds, particularly in the too abun- 
dant flowingrof the menſes, and this with 
great ſucceſs. The Welſh, among whom 
it is not . uncommon, Dr. Needham in- 
forms us, make an ointment of it, which 
they uſe externally, and pretend it cures 
eee 
LUTE OL, in botany, the name where- 
by ſome authors call the reſeda of Lin- 
nxus. See the article RESEDA. 
LYON, or Lion, Ling at arms. See the 
articles KIN d at arms aud "COLLEGE 
F heralds. TO n 
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and cylindric figure: in ſize, it is one of 
the moſt determinate and regular of al! 
the native foſſils : its length is between 
ſeven and eight inches, and its diameter, 
in the center or thickeſt part, three inches; 
when broken, we find it compoſed of 2 
central nucleus, of a ferrugineous co- 
lour, naturally hollow, but commonly 
filled up with an earthy matter; this is 
incloſed in a thin eruſt of a browniſh 
matter, of almoſt equal hardneſs ; theſe 
are ſurrounded with a ſingle, double, or, 
in ſome ſpecimens, a triple circular ſep- 
tum, of an elegant columnar ſpar, which 
is again environed by two thick cruſts of 
a browniſh matter of the kind of the reſt of 
the ſeptariz ;' this makes the body of the 
maſs, and is divided hy four or five other 
lepta, parting like 1ays from the circalar 
onez 


F 


MAN | 
one, and making ſtraight towards the 


* 


_ circumference of rhe ſtone ; and the whole 


of thjs is ſurrounded with a rugged and 


- unequal,” white, | 
one third of an inch in diameter; the 
cavity of the central nucleus is of half 
an inch diameter, and the nucleus itſelf 


browniſh coat of about 


is a very heavy body, of great hardneſs, 


1 
0 


and capable of a fine poliſh; 
CROTELOSTYLA, in natural hi- 
Kory, à name of a genus of cryitals, 


- which are conipoſed of two pyramids, 


joined to the end of a column; both the 


yramids, as alſo the column, being 
— and the whole body conſe- 
quently , compoled of eighteen planes. 
See the article CRYsTaAL.. LOA > 


MAGNITUDE. (Dig.) Mr. Mac Lau- 


rin obſerves, that geometricat magni- 


- tudes may be uſefuliy conſidered as ge- 


18 


nerated or produced by motion. Thus, 
lines may be conceived as generated by 


the motion of points; ſurfaces, by the 


motion of lines; ſolids, by the motion 


of ſurfaces; angles may be ſuppoſed to 

be generated by the rotation of their ſides. 
Geometrical magnitude is always under- 
ſtood to conſiſt of parts; and to have no 


parts, or to have no magnitude, are con- 
ſidered as equivalent in this ſcience. 


There is, however, no neceſſity for con- 


ſidering magnitude as made up of an in- 
finite number of ſmall parts; it is ſuffi- 
cient that no quantity can be ſuppoſed to 
be ſo ſmall, but it may be conceived to 


be farther diminiſhed; and it is obvious, 


that we are not to eſtimate the number 
of parts that may bz conceived in a given 
magnitude, by thoſe which, in particu- 
lar determinate circumſtances, may be 
actually perceived in it by ſenſe, ſince a 
greater number of parts hecome ſenſible, 
by varying the circumſtances in which it 
is perceived. hs 


For the different magnitudes of the fixed 


ſtars, ſce the article Sr AR. 


MAGPY,' in ornithology, a ſpecies of 


MANIS, the SCALY LIZARD, i 
a genus of quadrupeds, of the order of 


corvus, with a cuneiform tail. 
article Co vus. 

This is a very well-known bird, and 
when in full feather, and in its wild 
ſtate, has a great deal of beauty; the 
ſize is about that of the jack - daw; but 
its variegated wings and length of tail 
make it ſeem longer. 


n zoology, 


the agriæ; the body of which is covered 
with a kind af ſcales, and it has no ears: 
"Loy 4. i * 
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there is büſt one known ſpecies og this 
genus, which has been confounded With 


See the 


de 3 % 
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the lizards : this is an animal of great 


beauty, ard perhaps one of the moſt 
ſingular in the world; its aſpeck has a 


reat ſhe of terror, but it is the moſt 
inoffenſive creature imaginable : its form 
is ſomewhat like the lizard: it is ab6ur 


four feet in length, and its body, in the 
broadeſt part, which is towards the hin- 


der legs, is about ten inches in breadth ; 
it is of a rounded- figure on the back; 


the legs are ſhort, and ſtand about a 
foot diſtance}; the reſt of the creature, 
from the hinder part to the extremity, is 
. A tail; broad, thin, and between two and 


three feet in length; it is not connected 


to the hinder-part of the body, but, is 
continuous with it: the whole upper ſur- 


face of this creature, the back, and the 


outſides of the legs are covered with an 
armature of ſcales the belly and inſides 
of the legs are naked; the ſcales are of 
a firm ſubſtance, and have very much the 


appearance of tortoiſe - ſnell; they are on 
the body two inches in length, and more 


than an inch in breadth, of an oval fi- 


gure, and each terminating in a kind of 
ſpine ; the head is ſmall, of a conic fi- 
gure, about three inches in diameter at 
the baſe, and thence gradually growing 


ſmaller to the ſnout, which is ſharp and 


naked ; the head is covered with the ſame 
ſort of ſcales with that of the body, only 
they are ſmaller; there are no teeth in 
the mouth, but the tongue is ten inches 
or more in length; the whole creature is 
of a brown colour; the ſtriated parts of 
the ſcales is of a red, duſky brown; the 


the ſmooth, poliſhed part has an admix- 
ture of yellow; the ſides of the body, 


and thoſe of the tail, are of a ſerrated 
form, the ſcales terminating one over an- 
other at ſome diſtance; the legs are ro- 


buſt, and the claws very ſtrong and thick ; 


it is a native of the Eaſt- Indies and South 


America, lives in the woods, and feeds 


on inſects, as the ant - bear does, thruſt- 
ing out its tongue till covered with them, 
and then drawing it in loaded with the 
food. 0 


MARBLE. (Dig.) Colmring of MARBLE, 


The colouring of marbles is a nice art, 


_ and 1n order to ſucceed in it, the pieces 
of marble, on which the experiments are 


tried, mult he well poliſhed, and clear 
from the leaſt ſpot or vem. The haivier 


the marble 1s, the better it will bear the 
heat neceſſary in the operation ; therefore 
20 8 2 PRE "> 


- alabaſter, 


MAR 


- iabaſter, and. the common ſoft, white 
- marble, are very improper to perform 


theſe operations upon. ; 
Heat is always neceſſary for the opening 
the p of the marble, ſo as to ren- 


der it fit to receive the the colours; but 


it muſt never be made red hot, for 
then the texture of the marble itſelf is 
Injured, and the colours are burnt, and 
_ Joſe their beauty. Too ſmall a degree 
of heat is as bad as too great; for, in 
this caſe, though the marble receive the 
colour, it will not be fixed in it, nor 
ſtrike deep enough. Some colours will 
ſtrike, even cold, but they are never ſo 
well ſunk in as when a juſt degree of heat 
is wſed. 
.. which, without making the marble red, 
_ will make the liquor boil upon its ſurface. 
The menſtruums uſed to ſtrike in the co- 
lours muſt be varied according to the 
nature of the colour to be uſed. A lixi- 
vium made with horſe's or dog's urine, 
with four parts quick- lime, and one part 
pot- aſnes, is excellent for ſome colours; 
common lye of wood- aſnes does very well 
for others : for ſome, ſpirit of wine is 
deſt; and finally, for others, oily liquors, 
or common white-wine. | 
The colours which have been found to 
. Facceed beſt with the peculiar menſtruume, 
are theſe: Stone-blue diſſolved in fix 
times the quantity of ſpirit of wine, or 
. of the urinous lixivium ; and that colour 
which the painters call litmouſe, diſſolved 
in common lye of wood;aſhes. An ex- 
tract of ſaffron, and that colour made of 
buckthorn - berries, and called by the 
. painters ſap-green, both ſucceed wel diſ- 
ldlyed in urine and quick-lime, and to- 
lerably well in ſpirit of wine. Vermillion, 
and a fine powder of cochineal, ſucceed alto 
very well in the ſame liquors. Dragon's 
blood ſucceeds very well in ſpirit of wine, 
as does alſo a tinfture of logwood in the 
_ ſame ſpirit. Alkanet-root gives a fine 
colour, but the only menſtruum to be 
uſed for this is oil of turpentine; for 
neither ſpirit of wine, nor any lixivium, 
will do with it. There is another kind 
of ſanguis draconis, called dragon's 
blood in tears, which, mixed with urine 
alone, gives a very elegant colour. Be- 
ſide theſe mixtures of colours and men- 
ſtruums, there are ſome colours which 
are to be laid on dry and unmixed. Theſe 
are dragon's blood, of the pureſt kind, 
ſor a red; gamboge for a yellow; green 
wax for a green; common brimſtone, 


pitch and turpentine for a brown eolour, 


The proper degree is that 
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The maxble, for theſe experiments, muſt 
be made conſiderably hot, and then the 
colours are tq be rubbed on dry in the 
lump. Some of theſe colours, when 
once given, remain immutable z others 
are eaſily changed or deſtroyed. Thus 


the red colour given by dragon's blood, 
or by a decoftion of logwood, will be 
wholly taken away by oil of tartar, and 
the poliſh of the marble not hurt by it. 
A fine gold-coleur is given in the fol- 
lowing manner: Take crude ſal armo- 
nzac, vitriol and verdegreaſe, of each 
nal quantities; white vitriol ſucceeds 
beſt, and all muſt be thoroughly mixed 
in fine powder. 


| The ſtaining of marble to all the degrees 
of red or 


ellow, by ſolutions of dra- 
or gamboge, may be done 


on's blo 
| by reducing thele gums to powder, and 
| wing them, with the ſpirit of wine, 
in a gla 


is mortar ; but for ſmaller at- 
tempts, no method is ſo good as the 
mixing a little of either of theſe pow- 
ders with ſpirit of wine in a filver-ſpoon, 


and holding it over burning charcoal. 


By this means a fine tincture will be 
extracted, and with a pencil dipped in 
this, the fineſt traces may be made on 
the marble, while cold, which, on the 
heating it afterwards, either on ſand, or 
in a baker's oven, will all ſink very-deep, 
and remain perfectly diſtin& in the ſtone. 
It 18 very eaſy to make the ground-colour 
of the marble red or yellow by this 
means, and leave white veins in it. This 
is to be done by covering the places where 
the whiteneſs is to remain. with ſome 
white paint, or even with two. or three 
doubles only of paper, either of which 
will prevent the colour from penetrating 
in that part. All the degrees of red are 
to be given to marble by means of this 
gum alone; a ſlight tincture of it, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of heat to the marble, 
gives only a pale "fleſh colour, but the 
ſtronger tinctures give it yet deeper; to 
this the aſſiſtance of heat adds yet greatly; 
and finally, the addition of a little pitch 
to the tincture gives it a tendency to 
blackneſs, or any degree of deep red that 
is deſired. | 


A bluecolour may be given alſo tomarble 
by diſſolving turnſol in a lixivium of lime 


and, urine, or in the volatile ſpirit of 
urine-; but this has always a tendency to 
purple, whether made by the one or the 
other of thefe ways. A better blue, and 


uled in an eaſter manner, is ſurniſned by 


the canary - turn ol, à ſubſlance well 
| \ | known 


- 
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. ndwtiainong the dyers: this needs only 


che place with à pencil; this penetrates . 
very deep into the marble, and the co- 


to be &iſſolved in water, and drawn on 


lour may be Increaſed by drawing the 
pencil werted afreſh ſeveral times over the 
lame nes. This colour is ſubje& to 


MARTES, the MARTIN, in zoology. 


ſpread and diffaſe itſelf irregularly ; but 


it may be kept in regular bounds, by cir- 


cumbſeribing its lines with beds of wax, 


or any other ſuch ſubſtance. 


See the article MARTIN. 


MASTER. (Di#.) Quarter-MASTER., 


See the article QUARTER. | 


MEAN. (Di#.) Mean ANOMALY, in 


aſtronomy. See the article ANOMALY. 


Mean '© CONJUNCTION, 


? OPPOSITION, [ mM aſtronomy , 

is when the mean place of the ſun is in 
conjunction, 3 the the mean place 
— of the moon in the ec- 


liptic. See the articles CONJUNCTION | 


and OPPOSITION. 


Mz an diftance of a*planet from the ſun, in 


aſtronomy, is the right line drawn from 
the fun, to the extremity of the conju- 

te axis of the ellipſis the planet moves 
in; and this is equal to the ſemitranſverſe 
axis, and is ſo called, becauſe it is a mean 


between the planet's greateſt and leaſt 


diſtance from the ſun. See DIsTANCE. 


Mean MOTION, in aſtronomy, that where- 


by a planet is ſuppoſed to move equally 
in its orbit, and is always proportional 
to the time. See the article MoT10N. 


MEDAL. (Di#.) Impreſſions of MEDALS. 


A. very wy and elegant way of taking 
the impreſſions of medals and coins, not 


generally known, is thus directed by 


Dr. Shaw: Melt a little iſinglaſs-glue 


made with brandy, and pour it thinly 
over the medal, fo as to cover its whole 
ſurface ; let it remain on for a day or 
two, till it is thoroughly dry and hard- 
ened, and then taking it off, it will be 


fine, clear, and hard, as a piece of muſ- 


covy-glaſs, and will have a very elegant 
impreſſion of the coin. | 
Another eaſy method is as follows: 


Take a perte& and ſharp impreſſion in 


the fineſt black ſealing- wax, of the coin 
or medal you deſire. Cut away the wax 


round the edges of the impreſhon ; then 


with a preparation of gum- water, of the 
colour you would have the picture, ſpread 
the paint upon the wax - impreſſion with 
a ſmall hair · pencil, obſerving to work it 
into all the ſinking or hollow places, 
thele being the riſing parts of the medal; 
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and the colouring muſt be carefully taken 


—Y _ 
ay * 


from the other parts with a wet fingers 


Then take a piece of very thin poſt - paper, 


a littly larger than the medal, and moiſten 


it quite t dub. hy it on the war- 

impreſſion, aud on the back of the 

lay three or four pieces of — 
cloth or flannel, of about the ſame ſize. 


The impreſſion, with its coverings, 
ſhould be placed between two ſmooth iron 
plates, about two inches ſquare, and one 
tenth of an inch thick. Theſe muſt be 
carefully put into a ſinall preſs, made of 


. two plates of iron, about five inches and 


a half long, one inch and a half wide, 
and half an inch in thickneſs, having a 
couple of long male ſcrews running thro” 


them, with à turning female ſereẽw oon 


each, to force the plates together. Theſe 


N brought evenly together, by means 
of the 


the ſcrews, will take off a true and 
fair picture of the medal; which, if an 
deficiences ſhould appear, may eaſily be 
repaired with a hair-pencil, or pen,dipped 
in the colour made uſe of. - | 


** ” 


If a relievo only be deſired, nothing is 


neceſſary, but to take a piece of card, or 


white paſte- board, well ſoaked in water, 
then placing it on the wax-mould, with- 


out any colouring, and letting, it remain 
in the preſs for a few minutes, a good 
figure will be obtained.  , _.- 

This method of taking off medals, -&c. 
is convenient, and ſeems much more ſo 
than the ſeveral inventions uſually.prac- 
tiſed in ſulphur, plaſter of Paris, paper, 


Sc. wherein a mould muſt be formed, 


either of clay, horn, plaſter, or other 


materials, which requires a good deal of 
time and trouble. 


* 


MEDICINES. (Dig.) Mechanical opera- 


tion of MEDICINES. To account for 
the operations of medicines mechanically, 
ſeems to have been the favourite ſcheme 
of phyſicians and phytiologers of the laſt 
and preſent century. Stahl and his diſ- 
ciples reject theſe accounts, and think 
them e refuted by the operation 
of opium, and of aſtringenta. One 
grain of opium, properly taken, will, 


tor a time, aſſuage pains all over the 


body. A very few grains of erocus 


martis aſtringens ſometimes ſtop an hæ- 
mopty ſis, before they can be ſuppoſed to 


have entered into the humours of the 
body. Is it not paſt all belief, ſay they, 


that fo few grains, mixed with ſo many 


pounds of fluids, ſhould retain any-me- 
chanical foree, eſpecially as it is well 


known, that aftringents loſe their force 
: by 


thick en 
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# by - dilution. They farther urge, that 
te various effects of the ſame medicine 
re a refutation of the mechanical hypo- 
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with acids, and ſuffers no change in the 


7 


theſis ; thus emetics ſometimes purge, - 


and wice verſa; aſtringents encreaſe hæ- 
morrhages ; opium excites alacrity in 
u ſome, inſtead of ſtupifying. Again, 


„the ſight, or even bare imagination of 


effect on the yr without any contact. 
„ Stahl and his followers therefore hold, 
that medicines operate chiefly by exciting 
che vital ſenſe ; and that this is the chief 
bueffe@& of medicines, even where they 
«ſeem moſt to act mechanically. 

„Hoffman, Heiſter, and others, have at- 
"014a<ked the hypotheſis of Stahl. We ſhall 
not pretend to give any farther account of 
the controverſy, '' Perhaps in this, as in 
others, there may be a good deal of logo- 


- 


* 
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fire. Theſe are the characters by which 


” 


the melinum of the antients is diſtin- 


iſhed from all the other white earths. 


fe is {till found in the ſame place from 


whence the painters of old had it, which 
is that from whence it has its name, the 


ifſland of Milo, called Melos by the 
« *:fome-medicines, will produce a ſenſible - 


Greeks, and is common in moſt of the 


adjacent iſlands.” It has been of late 


tried here as a paint, and is found not 


to make fo bright a white as the other 
| ſubſtances now in uſe among the painters, 


but ſeems not liable, like them, to turn 


— 


machy. Strictiy ſpeaking, mechanfcal 
Fu * wa be infufficient to account 


for the operation of medicines, as this 


ſometimes undoubtedly depends (in the 

primæ viæ at leaſt) on chemical prin- 
ceiples; and no body has hitherto been 
able to account mechanically for the phz- 
nomena of chemiſtry. The laws of the 
minima nature have not hitherto been 
reduced to thoſe of the preſſure and im- 
pulſe of large ſenſible maſſes. And per- 


the phznomena of animated bodies, par- 
_ ticularly the human. | 
MELINUM, in natural hiſtory, the name 


= 


o 
i 


yellow; and if fo, would be worth the 


conſideration of perſons in the colour 
trade, eſpecially as- it may be had in any 


quantities for carriage.— 


MELITENSIS Terra, earth of Malta, 


176 


in the materia medica, an earth of which 
there are two very different kinds, the 
one of the genus of the boles, the other 
of the marles. The latter is that known 
by medicinal authors under this name ; the 


former is the Malta earth now in uſe: but 
both being brought from the ſame place, 


are confuſedly called by the ſame name. 


The malteſe marle, which is the terra 
- melitenſis of medicinal authors, is a looſe, 
crumbly, and very light earth, of an 


unequal and irregular texture, and when 
haps when the laws, that obtain in the 


minute parts of matter, have been found, 
we ſhall ill be at a loſs to account for all 


expoſed to the weather, ſoon falls into 
fine ſoft powder; but when preſerved and 
dried, it becomes a looſe, light maſs, of 


a dirty white colour, with a greyiſh caſt: 


of an earth, famous in the earlieſt ages 


olf paiming, being the only white of the 

great painters of antiquity z and, ac- 
-*" cording to Pliny's account, one of the 
© three colours with which alone they per- 
- Formed all their works. 
© white, marly earth, of a very compact 


texture, yet re narkably light; a ſort of 
texture which muſt render any earth fit 


tor the painter's uſe, that is of a proper 
colour. It is frequently found forming 
a ſtratum in the earth, lying immediate y 
under the vegetable mould. It is of a 
very ſmooth, but not gloſſy ſurface, is 


very ſoft to the touch, adheres firmiy to 


It is a fine, — 
in the illand of Malta, and the latter has 


' * ſudorific, and aſtringent. 


it is rough to the touch, adheres firmly 
to the tongue, is very eaſily crumbled to 
powder between the fingers, and ſtains 
the hands. "Thrown into water it ſwells, 
and afterwards moulders away into a fine 
powder. It ferments very violently with 


acid menſtruums. 


Both kinds are found W great abundance 


been much eſteemed as a remedy againſt 
the bites of venomous animals, but with 


how much juſtice we cannot ſay, The 


other has ſupplied its place in the german 
ſnops, and is uſed there as a cordial, 2 
See BOLE. 


MELOE, the O1L-BEETLE, in zoology, 


= the tongue, is eaſily broken between the 


© fingers, and ſtains the ſkin in handling. 


It meits readily in the mouth, and :s 


y.-yefs' between the teeth. "Thrown into 
Water, it makes a, great bubbling and 


- 


a genus of inſects, of the order of the 
coleoptera; the antennæ of which are 
ſlender and fiſiferm; the exterior wings 


+. are dimidiated, and there are no interior 
perfectly fine, leaving not the leaſt głitti - 


--enes. See INSECT and SCARABZEUS. 


MELOTHRIA, in botany, a genus of 
the triandria- monogynia claſs of plants, 
10% hifting noiſe, and moulders away ,” the corolla whereof is ' compoſed of 1 
into a fine powdgr. It does not ferment , *'fingle rotated petal ; the tube is of the 


length 
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vings 
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length of the cup, and every where grows - received into them, and eſpecially, if an 
to it; the limb is plane, and is divided 
into five very obtuſe ſegments,” broadeſt 


long, compreſſetl feeds. 


1 


* 


towards the 13 
- oblong body, 


e; the fruit is an oval, 


arts, and containing a number of ob- 


1 


In Canada, Virginia, and Jamaica, where 


this fruit commonly grows, it is pickled 
for the table. , ; 


| MELTING-conz, in aſſaying, is defined 


by Cramer to be a ſmall ve 


8 el made of 
copper or braſs, of a conic figure, and 
of a'picely poliſhed ſurface within ; the 


- uſe of which is to receive melted metals, 


and (ſerve for their precipitation, which is 


effected, when two bodies melted toge- 
ther, and yet not mixing perfectly with 


one another in the fuſion, ſeparate in the 


cooling into two ſtrata, on account of 


article PRECIPITATION, _ 
This precipitation might be made in the 


ſame veſſel in which the fuſion is per- 


formed; but then the melting- pot or cru- 


dut, whereas the conic 


+ #ily got out without any violence. 


cible muſt be broken 'every time to get it 
| ape, and po- 
liſhed ſurface of this veſſel, makes it ea- 
The 


ſmhape of this veſſel is alſo of another uſe 


in the operation; for, by means of it, 


the heavy matter, ſubſiding to a point, 


is formed into a perfect and ſeparate re- 
gulus, even where the whole quantity, 
as is very frequently the caſe, has been 
but very ſmall. When the quantity of 
the melted matter is great, it is common 


to uſe, inſtead of this cone, a large braſs 


' fary, when the cone is of braſs, to be 


or iron-mortar, or any other conveniently 
ſhaped braſs or iron veſſel. It is necel- 


cautious that it be not made too hot; for 
the brittleneſs of that metal, when hot, 
makes it eaſily break, on the ſtriking 
with any force on that occaſion, to make 
the melted maſs fall out. 8 

Theſe, and all other moulds for the re- 


ceiving melted metals, muft always be 


well heated before the mals is poured into 


them, leſt they ſhould have contracted a 
moiſture from the air, -or have been wet- 
ted by accident; in which caſe the melted 
metal will be thrown out of them with 
great violence and danger. They ought 


alſo to be ſmeared over with tallow on 
their inſide, that the regulus may be the 


more eaſily taken out of them, and the 


ſurface of the mould not corroded by the 


* 


melted maſs poured in. If a very large 
quantity of a metal is, however, to be 
2 304; 


vided within into three 


thing ſulphureous have place among it, 


this caution of tallowing the moulds does 
not prove ſufficient ; for the large quan- 
tity of the maſs makes it continue Hot ſo 
long, that this becomes but a ſlight de- 
fence to the ſurface of the mould. In this 
caſe the aſſayer has recourſe to a lute, re- 
duced to a thin pap with water, which 
being applied in for of a very thin criiſt, 
all over the inſide of the cone, or mould, 
ſoon dries up indeed, but always pre- 
ſerves the ſides of the veſſel from the com 
roſion of the maſs. '- Wes: 


MEMBER, in architecture, denotes any 


part of a building; as, a ftrieze, cor- 
niche, or the like. This word is alſo 
ſometimes uſed for the moulding. See 


the article MoULDING, © 


| MEMBER, in grammar, is applied to the 
their different ſpecific gravity. See the 


parts off a period or ſentence. '' See the 
articles PERIOD, SENTENCE, S. 
MEMBERS, in anatomy, the exterior parts 


_ ariſing from the trunk or body of an 


animal. 


MEMBERED, or Munk ꝑp, in heraldry, 


is where the legs or feet of an eagle, 7 


griflin, or other bird, are of a different 
colour from the reſt of the body. ©? 
MENISPERMUM, viIRGINIAN IVY, in 
botany, a genus of the hexandria-trigynia 
claſs of plants, the corolla whereof con- 
fiſts of fix ovato-oblong, obtuſe, hollow, 
erecto-patent petals; the fruit is com- 
poled of three oval berries, each con- 
taining a fingle cell, and in it a large, 
| fingle, lunated, compreſfed feed, © * 
It is to be obſerved, that the parts' of 
' fruRification vary extremely in this genus. 
MERGANSER, in ornithology, a ſpecies 
of mergus. See the article MerGvus. 
MESEMBRY ANTHEMUM, in botany, 
a genus of the polyandria-pentagynia clais 
ot plants, the corolla whereof conliſts of 
a fingle petal, with a multitude of petals 
of a lanceolated, narrow figure, formed 
into ſeveral ſeries a little longer thin the 
cup, and cohering juſt at the baſe by their 
* ungues the fruit is a fleſhy, roundiſh 


- capſule, with a radiated umbilicus, and 


with a number of cells equal to that of 
the ſty!es; the ſeeds are numerous and 
roundiſh. The number of ſtyles is ſome- 
times ten, and ſomettmes they, and the 

ſegments of the calyx, are only four. 
This genus comprehends the ice- plant, 

and the flowering- kali. "EB 
MESOPTERYGILOUS, in ichthyology, 
a term applied to ſuch fiſhes ns have only 
one back fin, and that fituated in the 
5 middle 


* 


„middle of the back. See the article 
' . IJCKTHYOLOGY, | 2 58670 
MESSENGERS. (D:i.) MazzstnGars 
At arms, in the ſcottiſh, polity, officers 
. whoſe buſineſs; it is to execute ſummons 
and letters of diligence for civil debt, 
real or perſonal; thus called from the 
_ Impreſs of the king's, arms on their bla- 
Von, being a [oa of braſs or ſilyer fixed 
upon the me enger s breaſt, to diſcover 
nie warrant and authority, when he diſ- 
charges the duty of his office; and the 
* A therein, is a crime, in the 
. the article DETORcEUEX Tr.. 
© The meſſengers at arms, of whom there 
, Are a great number, are among the offi - 
: ; under the lyon, who, rar with 
3 4 the heralds, is t 
the malverſation of meſſengers. See 
Corrs of Herald, KIud at Arms, 


2 
SUA, in botany, a genus of the poly- 
ae ee nts, dhe es- 
rolla whereof conſiſts of four large, hol- 
low, rounded petals ; the fruit is a cori- 
© _ aceous capſule, of a roundiſh, acuminated 
Figure, formed of four valves, and mark- 
ed with as many elate futures running 
, longitudinally ; the ſeeds are four, large 
x 8 fleſhy, of a turbinated, triquetrous 
and obtuſe form. 


METACARPUS, in anatomy, that part 


- of the hand between the wriſt and the ; 


fingers, See Hand and WRIs Tr. 
The metacarpus conſiſts of four bones, 
 whichanſwer to the four fingers, where- 


of that which ſuſtains the fore - finger is 


the biggeſt and longeſt. They arg all 
round and long, a little convex towards 
the back of the hand, and concave and 
in towards the palm. They are hol- 
low in the middle, and full of marrow; 


they touch one another only at their ex— 


tremities, having ſpaces in the middle, 
in which lie the muſculi interoſſei. See 


1 


IxrEROSSsEUs. 


L 


In their upper end there is a ſinus, which | 
bones of the wriſt; their 


receives t 
lower extremity is round, and is received 
into the ſinus of the firſt bones of the 

fingers. See FINGER. | 


= 


I ybe inner part of the metacarpus is cal- 
led the.palm, apd the other the back of 
the hand. See PALM. _ 
For fractures and luxations of the meta- 
carpus, ſee HAND, WRIST, FRACTURE, 
and LuUxATION, | 
METACARPUS, ſignifies, .alſo, à ſmall, 
very fleſhy muſcle, ſituated obliquely be- 
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teen the large internal annular ot. 
2 


tranſverſe Us ment of the carpus, and 


"1 he OW. . of the fourth metacarpal 
It is fixed by a ſmall, ſhort tendon to the 
os orbiculare, and to the neighbouring 
— of the large ligament of the carpus. 
From thence its fibres run more or leſs 
ohliquely, towards the infide of the 
fourth metacarpal bone; the fibres of 
this muſcle. are of unequal lengths, and 
... extend all the way te the, articylation of 
; the firſt phalanx of the little finger. with 
the fourth metacarpal bone, but have no 
manner of relation to that finger. This 
muſcle ſerves to turn the fourth bone of 
the metacarpus towards the thumb, and 
at the ſame time to increaſe the convexity 
of the back of the hand, which is called 
making Diogenes's. cup, The fourth 
done, thus moved, carries the third along 
with it, by reaſon of their connexion, 
- which ſtill augments the hollow on one 
fide, and the convexity on the other. 
MET. IC, or METALLINE, an ad- 
jective applied to ſomething that bears a 


relation to metals. See MzrATL and 


METALLUR GY. 


METHODISTS, a name at firſt given to 


. a ſociety of religious young men at Ox - 
> ford, and now applied to all thoſe who 
adhere to the doctrine of the church of 
England as taught by Whitefield, Wel- 
ley, &c. They are ſaid to be, in general, 
plain well-meaning people, who do not 
diſſent from the eſtabli church; but 
profeſs to live with great purity, accord- 


x 


ance their teachers were charged, in the 
heat of their zeal, with ſeveral irregulari- 
ties, and many expreſſions in their preach · 
ing which were not altogether unexcepti- 
onable ; but as the civil government, with 
a moderation and wiſdom peculiar to the 
. a time, thought fit to overlook their 
ehavionr, they have ſince honeſtly ac- 
_ . knowledged wherein they were miſtaken ; 
and, in conſequence of the perfect liberty 
of conſcience they enjoy, have ſubſided 
; Into a more regular =y peaceable con- 
duct, agreeable to the genuine ſpirit of 
chriſtianity. HIS . 
Mzrnopisrs, Met bodici, is alſo an appel - 
lation given a ſect of antient phyſicians, 
. who reduced the whole healing art to a 
few common principles or appearances. 
See PHYSICIANS, .  - d 
They were alſo called Theſſalici, as be- 
ing the followers of Theſſalus. Galen 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed them, and ſcrupled 
1 = 


ing to her articles. At their firſt appear- 
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ruined every thing good in the art of 
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not to aſſert that the methodical hereſy 
phyſic. 


Mernobisrs, among botaniſts, Linnæus 
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MOR 


-MOLE-cKICKET, the fame with the gryl- 


lo-talpa. See GRYLLO TalPa. 


MOLYBDIA, in natural hiſtory, the 


defines to be thoſe; perſons WhO have at- 


- tempted the ſtu ty of botany-upon certain 
Principles, and have beſtowed their la- 
: — upon the diſpoſition and arrange- 

ment of plants, and allotting them pro- 


per and diſtinctive names. 


MIDAS-EaR-$SHELL, the ſmooth dvato- | 
oblong buccinum, with an oblong and 
very narrow mouth. It conſiſts of fix volu- 


tions, but the lower one alone makes up 


- almoſt the whole ſhell. See Buccinum. 
ILDEW, rubigo, a diſeaſe happening to 


U 


plants, cauſed by a dewy moiſture, ſup- 
poſed by ſome to be a ſpecies of blight, 


0 though others make them very different 


See BLIGHT. 


The mildew, properly ſo called, ſome- 


times reſts upon the leaves of trees in 
form of a ſatty juice, and ſometimes on 


the ears of corn; it is tough and viſcous 


+ . to the touch, and the ſun's heat drying 


it up, it becomes yet more viſcous and 
hard, and ſo daubs over the young grains 
in the ear, that they can never after ex- 


pand themſelves properly, nor grow to 


their due ſize or weight. -. Bearded wheat 


_ is leſs ſubjeR to the mildew, than the 


ately afterwards a briſk” wind. 


common ſort; and it is obſerved, that 
newly dunged lands are more ſubject to 
the mildew, than others. The moſt hap- 


py remedy for this is out of the farmer's. 


This 


is a ſmart ſhower of rain, and immedi- 
wholly diſperſes it. Roving | 
If the mildew is ſeen before the ſun has 


any power, it has been recommended by 


W 


many, to ſend two men into the field 


with a long cord, each holding one end, 


and drawing this along through the ear, 


been cured of it by ſowing ſoot with the 
MILK., (Di.) MiLk of ſulpbur. 


the dew will be diſlodged from them be- 


fore the ſun's heat is able to dry it to that 


viſcous ſtate in which it does the miſchief. 
Some alſo ſay, that lands which have for 
many years been ſubject to mildews, have 


corn, or immediately after it. 
See 
SULPHUR, | 


MILL. (Didt.) Mil. for iron-<ork: Se 


the article SMITHERY. | 


Tamting-MILL, See TANNING:MILL.. 
MITRE-SHELL, the ſmooth and ſlender 


buccinum, with a 


ſplit roſtrum. See 
BUCCINUM. . 5 


tinged with a red, green, or blue. 


name of a genus of cryſtals, of a cuhic 
ſorm, or compoſed of ſix files, at right 


angles, like a die. See the arucle 
CRYSTAL. bot | 

Of this genus there are three known ſpe- 
cies. 1. A colourleſs one, compoſed of 
extremely fine cruſts. This is found in 
many parts, both of this and other king- 
doms, where there are lead · mines and 
tho' naturally colourleſs, is ſometimes 
$3 A-. 


dull one with thicker cruſts, ſometimes 


- whitiſh, and ſometimes coloured to a yel- 


lowiſh or other hue. This is found in the 


le id- mines of Yorkſhire, and fame other 
places. And 3. A dull-blviſhkwhite one, 
with very thick cruſts. This is very fre- 


quent in the lead- mines in Derbyſhire, and 
is generally ſound in large cluſters. 


. 


MONK. (Hit.) Moxx-Fisu, ſquating, 


F + 


MORAVIAN s, a ſect of proteſtants, who 


See SquarixA. | | 


have been ſettled for a conſidlerable time 
. paſt at Hernhuth in Germany, and have 


of late years ſpread themſelves over 


moſt of our American colonies, as well 
as in ſeveral parts of England, where 


they are permitted to ſettle by a late act 
of parliament. 
church- government peculiar to them- 


— 


They have a kind of 


ſelves, and are commonly known by the 
name of Unitas Fratrum, on The Bretb- 
power, but often happens naturally; this 


ren. They proſeſs the utmalt veneration 


fx our bleſſed Saviour, hom they con- 
ſider as their immediate Head and Di- 
rector, enjoin the moſt implicit obedi- 


ence to the rulers of their church, and 


are ſaid to practice much brotberly love 
amongſt one another. In ſhort, they ſeem 
to be a meck, peaceable, and induſtrious 


kind of people. 


They have nevertheleſs ' 


been lately accuſed of ſeveral erroneous 


- them, 
that they would publiſh ſuch a ptain and 
diſtinct account of their ceconomy both in 


principles and practices, to which accu- 


lations they have either been totally 


ſilent, or given partial and unſatisfactory 


anlwers: but 4s theſe may proceed more 


from the weakneſs and enthuſiaſm of 
particular members than the conſtitution 
of their church itſelf, they perhaps think 
themſelves leſs obliged to take notice of 
It were to be wiſhed, however, 


civil and religious matters, as might ef- 
fectually clear them of all ſuſpicion of 


aiming at anything inconkſtent with the 
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N of the pureſt profeſſors of chri- 
ianity. $1 . 

the coleoptera claſs of inſects, the anten 


nz whereof are ſlender, and have the laſt 
joint globoſe.; moſt of the ſpecies have 


alſo legs, which ſerve them for 9 5 
ualus 


MORGAY, in ichthyology, the iq 


with a variegated back, and with the 


belly fins concreted. See SQUaLUs. 


The head of this ipecies is large, and of 


a depreſſed form z; the eyes are large, and 
Thus we pretty high on "the ſides of the 
head; the noſtrils are very conſpicuous, 
they have each a double aperture; the 
mouth is on the under part of the roſ- 


trum, and opens tranſverſely ;- the aper- 


tures of the gills are five, oblique; or 


nearly tranſverſe openings on each fide 


below the heads, and reaching to the 


-peſtoral. Has. A 
MORMYLUS, in 8 the ſparus 


1 


the ofandria-tetra: 


with the ayes jaw longeſt, and with 
twelve parallel tranſverſe black lines on 
cach fide. See SPakRus. © | 


OSCHATELLINA, the tuberous'my/- 
chatel, in botany, Tournefort's name 
for the adoxa of Linnæus, a genus of 
ia clafs of plants, 


the corolla whereot 1s plain, and conſiſts 


of a ſingle petal, divided into four oval, 


acute ſegments, longer than the cup; the 


fruit is a globoſe berry, ſituated between 


the calyx and corolla; the calyx adheres 


to its under part; the berry is umbilica- 


ted, and contains four cells; the ſeeds 
are ſingle and compreſſed. This is the 


fructification of the terminatory fla wer; 
the lateral ones all add a fifth to the num - 


ber of the parts, 


MOSCHUS, the Musx-aniMaLl, a ge- 


nus of quadrupeds of the order of the 
pecora, having no horns; the canine 
teeth of the upper jaw are exerted. - Of 


, 
A 
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MORDELLA, in zoology, a genus of 


MU R 


each into twbcclaws in the anterior part, 


and as many heels behind. The für on 
the lead ant that on the legs is about 
half an inch long, that on che belly is an 


inch and a half, and that wich grows 


on the back three inches; theſe hairs are 
- thicker than in any other known animal, 
and are variegated, from the baſe to the 


extremity, with diſtinẽt ſpaces of brown 


and white: the veſſel or bag in which 


the perfume called muſk is contained, 


is three inches long and two broad, and 


hangs under the belly, protuberating near 


three quarters of ani nch beyond the fur- 


face. 


MULCH, A term ufed- by gardeners for 


rotten dung, or the like, thrown upon 


beds of young plants, to preſerve them 


from the bad effects of cold or drought. 


MULTIVALVES, in natural _— the 


this genus there is only one known fpe- 


cies, which is the animal that produces 
the perfume from which it is named. 
dee Mvusx. | 

This creature when full grown is three 
feet in length, from the tip of the noſe to 
the rump; the head is oblong, and the 


anterior part much like the greyhound ; 


the ears are large and erect, they reſem- 
ble thoſe of the rabbit, and are equal in 


length to the diameter of the forehead; 


the tail is not more than two inches in 
length, and the creature always carries it 
erect ; the body is tolerably fleſhy, and 
rounded; the legs about a foot in length, 


 pholades, 15 1 2 
MUN'TINGTA; in botany, a genus of 


name of a geperal claſs of ſhell-fiſh diftin- 


guiſhed from the univalves, which con- 


fiſt of only one ſhell, and the bivalves, 


which conſiſt of two, by their conſiſting 


of three or more ſhells. See SHELL, 


UxIvALVESs, and BivaLves. 
Of theſe there are much fewer ſpecies, 
than either of the univalve or 
claſs. A late accurate French author lias 
ranked all the ſpecies under fix genera, 


ivalve 


which are theſe : 1. The echini or fea- 
eggs. 2. The vermieculi or ſea- worms. 


3+ Balani or center ſhells. 4. The 5. 


lipicides or thumb. ſhells. 3. The concbæ 
anatiſtræ or gooſe ſnhells. And 6. The 


£ 


the polyandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 
the corolla whettof confiſts of five round- 


iſh petals, of the length of the cup; they 
are patent, and are inſerted in the cup; 


the fruit is a round unilocular berry, 
umbilicated with the ſtigma; the ſeeds 
are numerous, roundifh, and ſmall. 


MUR ENA, in ichthyology, a genus of 


the malacopterigious claſs of fiſhes, the 
body of which is long, flender, and 
rounded ; or ſubeylindric in ſome ſpecies: 
the fins are three, in others they are four, 
and in ſome again there is only one ; at 
the very extremity of the roſtrum there 


are two ſhort tubes or foramina, one on 


each fide; and theſe are the anterior a- 
pertures of the noſtrils the branchioſtege 
membrane on each ſide contains ten ſlen- 
der and crooked bones, but the ſkin of 
the fleſk is thick and firm; ſo that till it 
is taken off, they are not eaſily W a 

18 


NAM, 
and the conger or ſea-eel.. See EEL. 
ſimply ſo called. "The ſea- ſerpent is the 


cylindric murzna, with the tail naked 
and acute, and has vaſtly the appearance 


of the ſerpent kind; it grows to five feet 
in length, and to the thickneſs of a man's 


wrift ; the head is ſmall and the roſtrum 
acute, but the opening of the mouth is 


very large, and furniſhed with a vaſt - 
number of very ſharp and ſtrong teeth, 


of unequal ſizes; the eyes are ſmall, 
their iris of a gold-yellow, and the pupil 
round and black; the pectoral fins ſtand 
juſt at the opening of the gills, are very 
ſmall,” and have each fixteen rays. 
Fhe flat- headed fea: ſerpent is the mu- 
rena, with the ſnout ſharp and ſpotted 
with white, and wich the edge of the 
back - ſin black; this has much the gene- 
ral reſemblance of the common eel, it 
rows to between three and four feet in 
gth, and as thick as a man's wriſt, 
The ſpotted ſea-ſerpent is the ſlender 
ſpotted muræna, with a pointed naked 
tail, growing to four feet in length, and 
not thicker than an etl of but two and 
a half. The murzna ſimply ſo called, 
is that with no pectoral fins, being a ſin- 
ular ſpecies, having only one fin, which 
is the pinna dorſi, turrounding the tail 
and running up to the anus; it grows 
to two feet in length, and to the thick - 
neſs of an eel of the ſame length. 


MUSCOVY-GLass, in natural hiſtory, 
the white ſhining ſpecularis with large 


and broad leaves, otherwiſe called iſing - 
glaſs. See SPECULARTS., 


. MUSK. (Dick.) Musk- Hoc, tajacu. See 


4 FS N, 
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This genus contains the common eel, Mosk-ANtMatr, Moſchus. See the article 


NAS 


Moschus. 


The other ſpecies of this genus are the Musk ed, in botany; the En liſh name 
ſea⸗ ſerpent, the flat; tailed ſea - ſerpent, | 


t, ol that Tpecies of hibiſcus, called by bo- 
the ſpotted ſea-ſerpent, and the muræna 8 


taniſts the abelmoſch. See HtBIscus. 


MUSTARD, | /napi; in botany. See the 


Article SNAP. 4 


MUSTELA, in b g 2 genus of qua- 


drupeds of the order o 


er, the up- 
per foreteeth of which are ſtraight, 4 
ſtint, and acute; the foreteeth of the 
lower jaw are obtuſe and cluſtered, two 
of them ſtand inward ; the feet are made 
for climbing. i 2 

This genus comprehends the gulo, the 
martin, the pole cat, the weaſel, the fer- 
ret, the ermin, the ſable, the genet, the 
tabbied mungo, and the brown mungo. 


See GuLo, Sc. | 
 MusTELA, or the FOSSILE MUSTELAg 
in ichthyology, is alſo the name of the 


blue cobitis, with five longitudinal black 
lines on each ſide. See the article 
CoviTis,' Ht SORE | 

This is a ſpecies very ſingular in its man- 
ner of living, as well as in its figure; it 
is five inches long, and ſomewhat more 
than half an inch in diameter; the head 
is ſhort, broad, and obtuſe ; the belly is 


ſmooth, and of a bluiſh colour, with ten 


longitudinal lines running down it, five 
on each fide of the back; about the 
mouth are placed a number of whitiſh 
ſlender cirri or beards ; the pectoral fins 
have each eleven rays, the ventral ones 
five, the dorſal and the pinna ani ſeven. 
Where the ſhores are ſandy, it 'will 
work its way under the ſand to a great 


diſtance from the water, and is there 
du 


up. | 
MYTULUS; the muſcle, in natural hi- 
ſtory. See MusSCLE. 
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X AMUR»marble, a name given by NAPLES-YEeLLOW, the common name in 
our artificers to a ſpecies of black 


marble, which is very hard, and 


capable of a good poliſh, but has no va 


riegations of any other colour, It 1s 
common in Italy, France, and Germany, 
and is the ſpecies called the lucullean 
marble by the Romans. See MARBLE. 


our painters, 
lino. See GIALLOLIN®. | | 
NASTURTIUM, in botany, the fame 


the colour-ſhops of London, 'and among 
for the ochre called Giallo- 


with the lepidium, 


| See the article 
LEPIDIUM, 
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NASUS, 


NE 
C4 _ 


Nass, in ichthyology, the cyprinus with 


a naſiform ſnout, and fourteen rays in 


dhe pinna ani. dee CYPRINUS, 


: 


* 


diſcharged from the veſica or bag. 
NEEDUE-SHELT,; in natural hiſtory, the 
lender turbo, with ventricole ſpires, and 
a finall round mouth. 
NEPA. (D:i#.) NE PA, the WATER SCOR- 
ion, in zoology, a genus of four wing- 
edi inlets; the roſtrum whereol, is inflet- 
ed, the antenne formed into a kind of 
claws ; the wings cruciated, and the legs 
four in number. 

near an inch in length, and about half its 


1 


NEPE TA, 


which are ſetaceous ; the exterior wings 
are dimidiated, and there are interior 


or membranaceous. ones. . 


* 


body hexangular, and the tail pinnated. 


See $SYNGNATH US. s. 

The males and females of this ſpecies, 
as welllas of the ſea-adder, another ſpe- 

cies of the ſyngnathus, are ealily diſtin- 


guiſhed ; the females carrying a kind of 


long bag, reaching from the anus half- 
way to the tail ; there are numerous eggs 


in this, at the proper ſeaſon they are full, 
of the ſize of rape - ſeed, and of a whitiſh 


colour; they neither are ſo numerous, 
nor at all reſemble in their arrangement 
or diſpoſition the eggs of the generality 


of the other fiſhes of this claſs ; this may 


indeed be in ſome degree ſaid to be vi- 
viparous, for the rudiment of the foetus 


is in ſome meaſure animated before it is 


See TURBO. 


This is a large inſect, 
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LNAEZR. .- 


purpoſes, but in the ſhops it is only kept 
as an ingredient in ſome compoſitions. 


+, -NEREIS, in the hiſtory of ſhell-fiſh, ' the 
NECY DALIS, in zoology, a genus of the 
coleoptera claſs of inſects, the antennæ of 


{ame with the ſtomatia. See STOMATIA. 


NeRE1s, in the hiſtory of inſects, a genus 
. - of inſets. of the order of the gymnar- 


NEEDLE. (D#&.)NeEDLE-FISH, a ſpecies | 
of ſyngnathus, with the middle of the 


thria, the body of which is of a cylin- 
dric figure, and the tentacula four in 
number, but two of them are uſually 


very ſhort, and often ſcarce perceptible. 
NERIUM, che RosE-BaYy, in botany, 


a genus of the pentandria-monogynia 


clas of plants, the corolla whereof con- 


fiſts of a ſingle infundibuliform petal ; 


the tube is-cylindric, and ſhorter than the 
cup; the limb is very large and divided 


into five broad, obtuſe, oblique ſegments ; 
the fruit conſiſts of two-cylindric, acumi- 


- Nated, long, erect follicles, formed: each of 


one valve, and opening lo 
the ſeeds are numerous, oblong, coro- 


N 


itudinally ; 


% 


nated. with a downy matter, and placed 


in an imbricated manner. ® 

ERVE. (Di&#.) The antients found, that 
by cutting, tying or compreſſing any 
nerve, or any other way intercepting its 
communication with the brain, the parts 
to which it belonged were immediately 
deprived! of all ſenſe and motion. One 


remarkable inſtance of this is, the mak- 


ing an animal dumb by tying the nerves 


near the wind- pipe. We read in Galen, 


- 


length in breadth ; its body is a kind of 


elliptic form, very flat and thin, and its tail 


long and pointed; the body is compoſed 


of leveral joints, and the anus, is re- 
markably large. 

the tall white ſideritis, or 
catmint, in botany, a genus of the di- 


8 dyuamia- noſpermia claſs of plants; 
the e cor conſiſts of 'a ſingle 


ringent petal, the tube is cylindric and in- 
curvated, and the limb dehiſcent; the faux 
is patent, cordated and terminating in two 


ſhort ſegments 3 the upper lip is erect, 


roundiſh and emarginated; the lower one 


is a roundiſh, concave, large, entire and 
ſerrated; there is no pericarpium, but the 
' ſeeds, which are roundiſh, and four in 


number, are contained in the cup. 
Catmint-has been greatly recommended 


aus an uterine aud nervous medicine. 
The people in the country ſtill frequent- 


ly uſe it in form of an infuſion for theſe 


Wounds of the NERVES. 


* 


of a boy ho became quite dumb by 
having both the recurrent nerves divided. 
The experiment of cutting theſe nerves in 


brute, animals, was repeated and con- 


firmed by Veſalius ; and Dr. Martin al- 
{ures us, he tried it ſucceſsfully on a pig; 
nor did the animal recover its voice, as 
ſome. have ſuſpected it might. As the 
voice depends on a proper apexture of the 
glottis, it ſeems likely that, when the re- 
current nerves are cut, the glottis will 
always ſtand open, and be incapacitated 
from being ſhut at the will of the animal. 
An anonymous, phy ſician offers what he 


calls an experimentum ciucis, in proof 


of the nerves being compoled of cylin- 
drical canals, containing a fluid: it is 
the demonſtration of the optic nerve in- 


flated and dried, which appears canular 


to the naked eye. See the article Ex- 
PERIMENTUM CRUCIS. | 


of a nerve, Heiſter obſerves, that the limb 


to which that nerve was extended becomes 


inſtantly rigid, void of ſenſation, and 
withers: ſo that it is no wonder that a 
man inſtantly expires, upon the diviſon 
of choſe nerves which are ſent to the heait 
or 


Upon the diviſion 
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-with great danger where the nerve is only 
partially wounded, and not entirely di- 


| vided;; for the wounded fibres contract 


4 


themſelves, and thoſe which remain un- 


divided ſuffer too great an extenſion, which 

will bring on molt violent pains, ſpaſms, 

convulſions, inflammations, and 
-enes, and ſometimes death itſelf. 


NEUROPTERA, in the hiſtory of inſects, 
a name given to that claſs of infects, 


which have membranaceous wings, with 
nerves and veins diſpoſed jn a reliculated 
form in them. 


NIGELLA, in botany, a genus of the 


* 


polyandria-pentagynia clais of plants; 
8 Face conſiſts of five plane, 
oval, obtuſe, patent petals, narroweſt to- 
wards: the baſe ; the fruit conſiſts of as 
many capſules, as there were germina, 


' which in ſome ſpecies are five, and in 


others ten, theſe capſules are oblong, com- 
preſſed, acuminated, joined by an inter- 


nal ſuture, and open upwards and in- 
. wards; the ſeeds are numerous, angular 


and rough. 


NIGHTINGALE, luſcinia, in ornitho— 


logy, the browniſh-grey motacilla, with 


the annules of the knees grey. See the 


article MOTACILLA.. 
This bird is more eminent for the ſweet- 


I» 


NIGHT-WALKERS, Noctambuli. 
the article NOCTAMBULI. 


neſs of its note, than for its beauty; it is 
of the ſize of the linnet, but in ſhape it 
more reſembles the red-breaſt ; the le 
is ſmall, the eyes are large, and their iris 


pale; the beak is duſky, ſlender, and 


moderately long ; the head, neck and 
back are of a greyiſh-brown ; the upper 
Parts of the wings, and about the tail, 


an- 
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or diaphragm: a wound alſo is attended Others apply a ſmall cucurbite made of 
ivory in the form of à hat, which they 
ſack ſtrongly in their mouth. The com- 
mon ſucking-glaſs is alſo, when properly 


NOS 


_ applied,” of very ſignal ſervice. To do 
this, the ſmall hole at the ſide is to be 


£ 


expel the air. | 
the nipple, which, in this caſe, will not 


ſtopped with wax, andathe glaſs heated 


with warm water; or, by holding it be- 
fore the fire, ſo as to rarity, and in part, 
It is then to be applied to 


only be pulled out, but will diſcharge a 
large quantity of milk, ſo as to take 
down the inflammation and tumor in the 


breaſt. When the ſucking power of the 


wu is grown weak, the hole at the 


de is to be opened, and the milk pour- 


ed out; the glaſs is then to be heated 


again, and, the hole being ſtopped again, 


is to be a ſecond time applied, and ſo on, 
till the intention is fully anſwered. 


NOMOPHVLACES, Nnyoquaanicy among 


þ 


the Athenians, magiſtrates who were to 


fee the laws executed, being not unlike | 


to our ſheriffs. They had the execution 
of criminals committed to their care, as 


- alſo the charge of ſuch as were confined 


NONAGESIMAL, in aſtronomy, the 


priſoners. | They had, alſo power to ſeize 
thieves, kidnappers, ; and highwaymen, 
upon ſuſpicion; and, if they confeſſed 


the fact, to put them to death; if not, 
they were obliged to proſecute them in a 


judicial way. 


goth degree of the ecliptic, reckoned 


from the eaſtern term, or point. See the 


article ECLIPTIC, Sc. | 


ave a tinge of reddiſh mixt with this; 


and the throat, breaſt and belly are of a 
ale whitiſh grey 
See 


NIGRICA FABRILIS, the fame with 


lumbago. See PLUMBAGO. 


NIPPLES. (Di#.) The nipples of wo- 


men, in their firſt lying in, are frequent- 


ly fo ſmall, and ſunk into their breaſts, 
that the infant cannot get at them to 


ſuck its nouriſhment. Heiſter obſerves 


that the readieſt method in this caſe is to 
apply an infant ſomewhat older, and 


which can draw ſtronger ; or, if this does 


not ſucceed, to let a woman who has been 


practiſed in the art, attempt to ſuck, 
When theſe do not ſucceed, it is com- 


mon to have recourle to a glaſs pipe, and 


the poorer people in ſome places uin-lly 
make a tobacco pipe ſer ve the tuin. 


of the pole is eaſily found. 


The altitude of the nonageſimal is equal 
to the angle of the eaſt, and, if continued, 


paſſes through the poles of the ecliptic; 


whence the altitude of the nonageſimal, 
at a given time, under a given Ne 
If the alti- 
tude of the nonageſimal be ſubſtracted 
from 90, the remainder is the diſtance 
of the nonageſimal from the vertex. See 


the article ALTITUDE, | 
NOOSE, a name given by ſportſmen to a 


ſort of horſe-hair ſpringe, made to take 


| woodcocks, and very ſucceſsful when the 


proper precautions are taken. 


The 
noole is made of ſeveral long and ſtrong 


© hairs twiſted together, with a running 
nooſe at one end, and a large knot. at 
the other, which is to be paſſed througb 


the flit of a cleft ſtick, to prevent the 
nooſe from being pulled away when the 


bid is caught im it. weve 
NORMAL, in geometry, ſignifies the 
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© For a line or plane that interſects ano- 
ther perpendicularly. See the article PRR- 

PENDICULAR, SUBNOR MAL, LIXE and 
- "PLANE. G ET 


NORTH. (Did NoxTu-wesr paſſitge. 


 A-north-weſtpaſſage by Hudſon's bay, into 
the pacific ocean, has been more than once 

- attempted of late years, but, hitherto, 
without ſucceſs. Some greatly doubt of 
the practicableneſs of ſuch an enterprize, 


and think the obſervations made by the 


- Ruſſians give us ſmall hopes. But, as 
they have not yet publiſhed the particu · 
lars of their diſcoveries, little can be ſaid 
about them. Some general things may 
be ſeen in the Phil. Tranſ. N? 482. ſect. 
14. It appears from thence, that the 
- Ruſſians ha ve paſſed between the land of 
Nova Zembla, and the coaſt of Aſia; 
and, as the Dutch did formerly diſcover 
the northern coaſts of Nova Zembla, we 
may now be well aſſured, that that coun- 
try is really an iſland. 
NOSTRILS, Nares, in anatomy, the two 
© apertures or cavities of the noſe, through 
which the air paffes, and which ſerve to 
convey odours, and to carry off the pi- 
- tuita ſeparated in the ſinuſes of the baſe 
of the cranium. See Nos E. 755 
NOTONECTA, the BoaT-FLy, in the 
-* Hiſtory of inſects, a genus of inſects of 
mme claſs of the ſcleroptera, the roſtrum 
or ſnout of which is inflected, the antennæ 


* 
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are very ſnort; the wings, which are four 
in number, are cruciated, and the legs 

88 for ſwimming, | 


CULA; Dick.) is alſo uſed; for a 
matter in form of a cloud ſuſpended in 
the middle of the urine. Ses the article 
URINE. - | 5 + 1-97 
NUDIPEDALIA,. among the antients, a 
feſtival in which all were obliged to walk 
bare- footed. This was done on account 
of ſome public calamity ; as the plague, 
famine, an intenſe drought and the like. 
It was likewiſe uſual for the Roman 
matrons, when any ſupplication and vows 
were to be made to the goddeſs Velta, to 
walk in proceſſion to her temple bare- 
R 45 
NUMB-FISH, the ſame with the torpedo 
or cramp- fiſn. See the article TokPEDO. 


NUMENIUS, pad ee 4 a genus of 


birds of the order of the ſcoſopaces; 
the beak of which is of a figure ap- 
proaching to a cylindric one, it is obtuſe 
at the point, and is longer than the toes, 
the feet have each four toes connected 
together. JED TSS 
Ibis genus comprehends the curlew, the 
woodcock, the great plover, and the inipe. 
See the article - 0p pant Se. 2 
NUTRITION. (Dis.) Defefi of Nu- 
TRITION, or ATROPHY: in medicine. 
See the article ATROPHY, 
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\ *RSIDIANUS Lapis, the Og51- 
O DIAN-STONE. See the article La- 
- PIS. | 

OFFENCE, deliatun, in law, an act com- 


mitted againſt the law, or omitted where 


the law requires it. Of 
Offences are diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, 
viz. ſuch as are capital, and ſuch as are 
not. Capital offences are thoſe for which 
the offender is to loſe his life. Thoſe 
not capital, where the offender may for- 
 feit his lands, and goods; be fined, or 


ſuffer corporal puniſhment, or both, but 


not Joſe his life, Under capital offences 
are comprehended high-treaſon, petit- 
treaſon, and felony : and offences not 
capital include the remaining part of the 
pleas of the crown, and come under the 


title of mi{demeangurs, Some offengeg 


— 
0 


are A the common law, but 
molt of them by ſtatu tes. 
OFFICE, (D:#.) VICTUALLING-OF- 
 FIEE, an office kept on Tower-hill, 
London, for the furniſhing his majeſty's 
navy with victuals, See Navy, _ 
It is managed by ſeven commiſſioners 
who have their inferior officers, as. ſecre- 
taries, clerks, &c. beſides agents in di- 
vers parts of Great Britain, Ireland, Cc. 
See the article COMMrtsSIONERS, Cc. 
OIL. (Dict.) O1L-BEETLE, Meloe, in zo- 
ology. See MELOE. N | 
OLD- WIFE-FISH, the name of a fpecies 
of the baliſtes, with three ſpines on the 
back, and a forked tail. See BALIST ES. 


 O1.D-wiFE, or WRASSE, See the article 


WRASSE, 
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at form. The omentum in this caſe will ſerpent devour eight ſparrows with their 
S adhere to the internal part of the dam, foretold the duration of the fiege of 
2 wound, without bringing on any diſ- Troy. And the ſeven quoils' of a ſex- 
Il, order, or inconvenience te the patient, pent that was feen on Anchifes's tomb, 
s But where the inteſtines fall out at the were interpeted to mean the'Teven years 


O M E 


OLIGAEDRA, in natural hiſtory, the 


name of a genus of cryſtals, and ex- 


preſſes that which is compoted of only 
aà few planes. See the article Cgys TAL. 


The bodies of this claſs are cryſtals of 


the imperfe& kind, being compoſed of 


columns affixed 'irregularly to ſome ſolid 
body, at one end, and -at the other ter- 


 winated by a pyramid; but the column 


n e being both pentangular, the 
whole conſiſts only of ten planes, and not, 
as the common kind, of twelve. Of this 


genus there are only three known ſpecies; 


in ſome parts of England, as in the tin 


1. A whitiſh one, with a ſhort pyramid, 
found principally in Germany, and 
ſometimes brought over to us, among 
parcels of common cryſtal. 2. A. bright 
and colourleſs one, with a longer pyra- 
mid. 'This is found' in Germany, and 


-mines of Cornwal, and on Mendip- hills. 


O 


And, 3. A brown one, with a ſcabrous 
cruſt. This is produced only in the Ealt 
Indies, and is well known by our lapi- 
daries by its rough coat, and is eſteemed 
the fineſt of all brown cryftals. 

MENTUM. (Dict.) Falling down of 
the OMENTUM. On large wounds of 
the abdomen, the omentum will fre- 
quently protrude itſelf through the 
wound, either alone, or with ſome por- 


tion of the inteſtines. When this is the 


caſe, the firſt buſineſs is to enquire whe- 
ther the protruded part preſerves its 


heat, moiſture, and natural colour: if it 


is not found faulty in any of theſe cir- 
cumſtances, it muſt be gently returned; 


hut when the ſtraitneſs of the wound for- 


bids this, the protruded part muſt be 
taken off cloſe to the wound, and the 


wound healed according to the common 


ſame time, the omentum is to be foment- 
ed, by an aſſiſtant, "with warm milk and 
water, till che inteſtines are returned. 


See the article INTESTINES, 


If any part of the protruded omentum 
be cold, dry, livid, putrid, or corrupt- 
ed, the mortified part muſt be entirely 
cut off before the reſt is returned, leſt 


I Doron 
the omentum, near the place where it is 
injured, and falten it with a knot, to 


OR P 


prevent any hæmorrhage ſrom enſuing 
aſter the reduttion of it ; when you have 
made a ſecure ligature, take off the cor- 
rupted part with the knife, or ſeiſſars, 
and return what is ſound, leaving, at 
leaſt, the length of a foot of the ligature 
hanging out of the wound of the abdo- 
men, till it ſlips off from the ſound part 
of the omentum. The wound To be 


dreſſed in the common way, the depend= 


ing part of it being kept open by a large 
tent: and, at every dreſſing, the ga- 
ture muſt be pulled a little gently for- 


ward, till it has, at length, entirely” 


ſlipped off from the ſound part of the 
Omentum. * 


0OZY, or Oazy Grund, a name given 


by the ſeamen to ſoft, flimy or muddy 


round. 


OPHIDION, in 'ichthyology, a genus of 


the acanthopterygious clafs of fiſhes, the 
body of which is long, ſubeylindric, 
and has three fins; the branchioſtege- 
membrane contains ſeven bones, they ate 
oblong, ſlender, and ſomewhat crooked, 
and afe with great diffculty diſtinguiſhed, 
unteſs the fiſh have the ſkin firſt taken off. 


Ot this genus there are two ſpecies, viz. 


the ophidion with four beards on the 
lower jaw, growing to the ſize of a large 
eel; and the ophidion without 'beatds, 
growing to about à foot and a half long. 


OPHIDION, is alſo the name where 


by ſome authors call that fpecies of the 
KR no commonly termed thefea- 
adder. 


OPHIOMANCV, O pieſiarſeia, in anti- 
quity, the art of making predictions from 


ſerpents. Thus Calchas, on feeing a 


that neus wandered ſrom place to place 
before he arrived in Latium. Thus, 
Virgil, En. I. 5. v. 85. | wen 


Septem enim gyros, ſeptena vblunmna 
e eee eee 
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| ORCELLE, or 'CANARY:WEED, in bo- 
the neighbouring parts ſhould be brought tany, a Tpecies of cladonia. See tlie ar- 
into conſent, which would inevitably ticle CLA Vo I x. 

prove fatal to the patient, Heiſter di. ORP HUS, in ichthyology, the fparus with 
rects that the corrupted part be taken off the tafl not ſ6rked, and” With a black 
in this manner: paſs a waxed thread two © ſpot near it. See SPARK Us, 5 
or three times round the ſound part o ß 1 
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 ORTYGOMETRA, in ornithology, a OTIS, the BusTaRD, in ornithology, a 


genus of hirds, of the order of the ſco- 
lopaces, the beak of which is ſhorter 


than the toes: it is of a compreſſed fi- 


gute, and terminates in a kind of point; 
both the chaps are equal in length. There 


ag of birds, of the order of the gal- 
ine, the feet of which are each com- 
poſed of three toes, all turned forward; 
the head is naked, or has no comb, 


There is but one known ſpecies of this 


zs but one ſpecies of this genus: it is of 


. the ſize of our common magpye, and is 


a ſingular and elegant bird; the head is 


{mall and oblong; the eyes are large, 
and their iris reddiſh, the pupil is black; 
the head, neck, back, and tail are of a 


genus: it is of the ſize of the common 
peaceck ; the head is large, as alſo the 
eyes; the beak is ſhort and very robuſt, 


and is exactly of the form of that of the 


bright and elegant brown, variegated in 
u beautiful manner with ſpots of black; 


the throat is of a pale, whitiſh grey, as 


are alſo the breaſt and belly, 

.OS. (Diab.) For the os calcis, os femoris, 
os frontis, &c. ſee CAL eis os, &c. 
-OSCINES, among the Romans, an ap- 
pellation given to ſuch birds, from whoſe 


common turkey ; the head and neck -are 
of a beautiful, grey colour; the back is 
variegated with tranſverſe ſtreaks, brown 
and black; the wings are ſmall, in pro- 


Portion to the bulk of the body, and their 


O 


O 


chattering or notes, omens and predic- 


tions were drawn; in which ſenſe they 


ſtood contra · diſtinguiſnhed from tlie alites, 
or ſuch birds. as afforded matters for au- 


0 


ries by their flight. See ALI TES. 


oOSCITATION. See YawninG, 


 OSMERUS, in ichthyology, a genus of 


the 1 claſs of fiſhes, the 
back and belly fins whereof are placed 
at the ſame diſtance from the head; the 
teeth are large and ſtrong, and placed in 
both jaws, and allo on the tongue and 
palate; the branchioſtege - membrane on 
each ſide has ſeven or eight rays. 
This genus comprehends the ſmelt and 
tarantola- fiſn. See the articles SMELT 
and TARANTOLA, | | 
OSMUNDA, in botany, a genuss of the 
. filicum claſs of plants, of 
Which no part of the fructification is vi- 
ſible, except the fruit: this is a globoſe, 
diſtinct capſule, many of which are ar- 
ranged together in cluſters, and waich, 
when mature, open horizontally, and 
are found to contain a great number of 
very minute ſeeds of an ovated ſhape. 
This genus comprehends the oſmund- 
royal, and the moonwort. 
OS TEOSPERMUM, in botany, a genus 
of the ſjngene/ta-polygamia-neceſſariaclaſs 
of plants, the compound flower of which 
is radiated ; the hermaphrodite corollulæ 
are numerous in the diſc; the female 
ones are about ten in the radius; there 
zs no other pericarpium but the cup; the 
hermaphrodite ſeeds are abortive ; the 
female ones are. ſolitary, globoſe, co- 
loured, and at length indurated, in- 
cluding a nucleus; the receptacle is 


„ 


naked and plane. 


4 


principal uſe is to aſſiſt in running. 
TUS, in ornithology, a name whereby 
ſome writers call the lefler horn- owl. See 
the articles STRIX and OWL. 

UZEL, or the Water-OUzEL, in orni- 
thology, the-motacilla, with a black body 
and white breaſt, See MOTACILLA, 
WL, in ornithology, the engliſh name of 


| ſeveral ſpecies of the ſtrix. See 8TRIx. 


The ſeveral ſpecies of ſtrix, that fall 
under this denomination, are very 
numerous. 1. For the great horn- owl, 
or eagle- owl, fee the article Boso. 
2. The black and white horn- owl, or 


the white aurited ſtrix, is a beautiſul bird, 


equal to a turkey in ſize, of a ſnow- 
white colour, elegantly variegated with 
ſpots and. lines of black ; the head is 
large, round, ſhort, and decorated in a 
very beautiful manner, with a pair of 
ears or horns, as they are uſually called, 
being tuſts of ere feathers, having their 
origin from the verges of the apertures 
of the ears. 3. The leſſer horn- owl, 
being the ſtrix with the head aurited with 
ſix {Army is another very beautiful 
bird, equal to a large pigeon in ſize, with 
very large wings ; the wings are reddiſh, 
as is alio the lower part of the belly and 


back. 4. The grey-owl, or the brown 
ſtrix, with a ſmooth head, with black 


eyes, and the primary wing-feathers ſer- 


rated. 5. The yellow- owl, with a ſmooth 


head. 


6. The bazel-owl, or the brown 
ſtrix, with a ſmooth head, and the eyes 


brown. 7. The yellow- eyed ewl, or 
the brown ſmooth- headed ſtrix, with the 


iris of the eyes yellow. 


gated tailed owl; or the brown ſmooth- 


headed ſtrix, ſpotted with white, and 


- with white faſciz on the tail. 9. The 


little owl, or the brown ſtrix, with a 
ſmooth head, and five ſeries of ſpots on 
the wing feathers. This is an extremely 


Pretty little bird, and fo ſmall, that i: 


; appears 


3 
appears ſingular to ſee the marks of this 
genus on it. It is about the bigneſs of 
the black-bird, and its wings are very 
Jong. 10. The white- owl, or the white 
ſtrix, with a ſmooth head, being nearly 
equal to a gooſe in bigneſs, 11. The 
common brown-owl, or jay-owl, being 


the brown ſmooth-headed ſtrix, with the 


O 


and the greater will be the profit. 


third of the wing-teathers longeſt, and 
about the ſize of a pigeon. 12. The 
german horn-owl, or the horn-owl with 
a long tail. 13. The church-ow], , or 
the leſſer horn- owl, being the variegated- 
backed, ſmooth- headed ftrix. 14. The 
white-beaked owl, or the ſmooth- headed 
ſtrix, with a bluiſh, grey back, and a 
whitiſh beak. And, 16. The yellow- 
beaked american owl, or the yellow- 
beaked ſtrix, with a brown body, varie- 
ted with white, 

X. (Dict.) When theſe creatures are in- 
tended to breed, the better the land is, 
the larger ſort of beaſts are n. 

ut 
of whatever ſort the breed is, the bull 


mould always be of the ſame country 
with the cow, otherwiſe it never ſucceeds 


ſo well. See Bult and CW. 
The largeſt oxen are to be choſen for 


work, and for feeding, but then it muſt 


be where there is land rich enough to 


maintain them. When they are to draw, 


care muſt be taken to match them well, 


; will ſoon be deſtroyed. 


both for height and ſtrength ; for if one 
be ſtronger Sa the other, the weakeſt 
hey muſt never 
be driven beyond their natural pace, for 


the beating them throws them into ſur- 


The 


feits, and many other diſeaſes. 


time of putting oxen to work, is at three 


years old; they mutt be worked gently 


the firſt year, eſpecially. in hot weather, 


and fed with a large quantity gf hay: 


this will enable them to bear their labour 


better than graſs; and they ſhould be al- 
ways kept in a middle {tate, neither too 


fat nor tos lean. . They may, be worked 


D 


till they are ten or twelve years old, and 
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iſeaſes of OxEN. As ſcarce any, crea- 
ture is more uſeſul to man than the ox 
kind, nothing is more worthy conſidera- 
tion than the nature and origin, of their 


diſeaſes, and the reme dies for them, The 


fame diſtemper that has of late years car- 


ried off ſuch vaſt numbers of theſe catile 


with us and el{-where, has at other times 
raged in Italy. In the year 1710, and 


the ſucceeding one, there was a great 


[a0 
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mortality amongſt the hoxned cattle there, 


and the occaſion. of it was evidently the 


unnatural ſeaton preceding. The whole 
autumn before had been wet, and at the 


time of the winter ſolſtice there wert con- 


tinual cold winds, and ſmall; but laſting 
rains. The (ſpring, that ſucceeded was 


alſo cold and rainy, and the defect of 
heat, and abundance of moiſture, made 


a change in the whole face of nature: 
the medicinal ſprings had not their wont - 
ed effect; and the fruits of the earth 
could not appear at their proper ſeaſons, 
nor in their due perfection. The graſs 
was injured by this, and the ground ren- 
dered continually damp and unwhole- 
ſome ; and to this was evidently owing 
the malignant and contagious diſeaſe that 
raged among the cattle afterwards, It 
was ſuppoſed at that time with them, as 
of late with us and elſewhere, -that,the 
contagion was brought in among ther 
oxen by ſtrange cattle coming from in- 
ſected places, but this proved to be an 
error; for if an ox was removed to eyer 
ſo diltant a paſture, he never eſcaped.the 
better for it: the whole earth and its pro- 
ductions were vitiated throughout the 
country, and there was no ſafety in_any 
part of it. ; f 

The uſe of this obſervation muſt be, the 
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, rhomboidal kind. The ſelenitæ of this 


genus conſiſt of fix equal planes, having 


their top or Hottom no broader or more 
diepreſſed than the others; and in this 
differing from the ilchnambluces, or 
fatted columnar ſelenitæ, as they do 
from the iſambluces or cryſtaliform, but 
broken ended ones, by having their ends 
naturally tapering off to a point. The 
bodies of this genus, like thoſe of the 


-*:6ther genera of the columnar ſelenitz, are 


able to a longitudinal crack in their 
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ſelenitæ, but of the columnar, not the 
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TJACHODECARHOMBIS, in natu- 
P ral hiltcry, the name of. a genus of 
faoſſils, of the clas of the ſelenitæ, 
exprelling a thick rhomboidal body, com- 
poled of ten planes. See SELENITX. 
wp Phe characters of this genus are, that 
the ſelenitz of it conſiſt of ten planes; 
but as the top and bottom in the lepto- 
decarhombes, or moſt common kind 
_ thelelenitz, are broader and larger planes 
than any of the reſt, the great thickneſs 
of this genus, on the contrary, make its 
four longer planes in all the bodies of it, 
meeting in an obtule angle from its ſides, 
its largeſt planes. Of this genus there 
are only four known ſpecies. 1. A very 
pellucid one, with ſlender tranſverſe ſtriæ. 
This is frequent in the clay - pits of North - 
amptonſhire, and ſome other countries; 
and the common people have an opinion, 
that it is good to ſtop hæmorrhages; 
whence it has acquired among them the 
common name of ſtaunch. 2. A dull- 
looking kind, with very fine tranſverſe 
filaments. This is ſound in the clay-pits 
of Northamptonſhire, Staffordſhire, and 
Yorkſhire. 3. A fine and beautiful 
kind, with very flender longitudinal fila- 
ments. This is common in Yorkſhire, 
and ſeems almoſt peculiar to that coun- 
try z it is not only found there in digging, 
but frequently lies on the ſurface of the 
earth. And, 4. A brown pellucid kind, 
- found very frequently in Germany, and 
ſometimes in England. 
PALATE. Did.) Wounds of the pa- 
late, and other parts of the moth, are 
only to be healed by being anciited with 
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middle ; and this ſometimes includes a 
little clay, in form of an ear of graſs. 
See the article SELENITZ.  ' 

Of this genus there are only two known 
ſpecies. 1. A fine kind, with thin flakes 
and tranſverſe filaments, ' found in the 
clayey banks of the river Neu, near Pe. 
terborough, in Northamptonſhire ; and, 
2. A dull kind, with thick plates and 
longitudinal filaments.” This is not un- 
common in Yorkſhire, and lies ſome- 
times in a yellow, ſometimes in a blue 
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honey of roſes, either alone, or mixed 
with balſam of Peru, or with oil of 
myrrh per deliquium. | 
PALLET. (Di#.) PaLLeT, in ſhip- 
building, is a room within the hold, 
_ cloſely parted from it, in which, by lay- 
ing ſome pigs of lead, Cc. a ſhip may 
be ſufficiently ballaſted, without loſin 
room in the hold ; which, therefore, wi 
ſerve for the towing the more goods. 
PANGONIA, in natural hiſtory, the 
name of a genus of cryſtal, conſiſting of 
ſuch as are compoſed of many angles. 
See the article CRYSTAL. | 
The bodies of this genus are fingle- 
pointed, or imperfe& cryftals, compoſed 
of dodecangular or twelve-planed co- 
lumns, terminated by twelve-planed pyra- 
mids, and the whole body, therefore, 
made up of twenty-four planes. Of this 
genus there are only three known ſpecies, 
1. A browniſh-white one, with a lon 
| HR This is found in Sileſia and 
ohemia ; ſometimes in mountains, and 
ſometimes on the fides of rivers, and 1s 
_ eſteemed a very valuable cryſtal. 2. A 
pyellowiſh- brown one, with a ſhort pyra- 
mid, This is often brought over to us 
under the name of ſaxon topaz, among 
the other cryſtals commonly known by 
that name. And, 3. A clear colourleis 
one, with a very ſhort pyramid. This 
is a very valuable cry{tal, and is produced 
in the Eaſt-Indies, being often brought 
over among the indian ballaſt. _ 
PANORPA, the SCORP1ON- FLY, in 
zoology, a genus of inſets, with mem- 
branaceous wings, the roſtrum or trunk 
18 pi” IS whereof 
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PARALLELOPIPEDIA, 
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whereof is cylindric, and of a horny 
ſtructure, and there is a weapon of the 
cheliform kind at the tail; the antennæ 
are ſetaceous, black, and compoſed of 
no leſs than thirty articulations; the back 
is brown; the ſides are yellow ; and the 
yo are white. 
SYMPTOTE, in geometry, is uſed for a 
abolic line approaching to a curve, ſo 

at they never meet; yet, by producing 
both indefinitely," their diſtance from each 
other becomes leſs than any given line. 
Mac Laurin obſerves, that there may be 


as many different kinds of theſe aſymp- 


totes as there are parabolas of different 
orders. 
ASYMPTOTE, 


When a curve has a common parabola 


for its aſymptote, the ratio of the ſub- 
tangent to the abſciſs approaches conti- 
nually to the ratio of two to one, when 
the axis of the parabola coincides with 
the baſe ; but this ratio of the ſubtangent 


to the abſciſs approaches to that of one 


to two, when the axis is perpendicular 
to the baſe. And by obſerving the limit 
to which the ratio of the ſubtangent an! 


abſciſs approaches, parabolic aſymptotes 


of various kinds may be diſcovered. 


hiſtory, the name of a genus of ſpars, 
thus called, becauſe regularly of a paral- 
lelopiped form. See the article SpaR. 

They are pellucid cryſtaline ſpars, ex- 
ternally of a determinate and regular 
figure, always found looſe, detached, 
and ſeparate from all other bodies, and 
in form of an oblique parallelopiped, with 


ſix parallelogram ſides and eight ſolid 
angles, eaſily fiffile, either in an hori- 


zontal or perpendicular direction, being 
compoſed of numbers of thin plates, and 
thoſe of very elegantly and regularly ar- 
ranged bodies, each of the ſame form 
with the whole mals, except that they 
are thinner in proportion to their hori- 
zontal planes; and naturally fall into 
theſe and no other figures, on being 
broken with a ſlight blow. Of this ge- 
nus there are four known ſpecies. 1. The 
hard, pellucid, and colourleſs one, called 
the iſland-cryſtal of authors. See the ar- 
ticle IsLANDU CRYSTAL. | 

2. A dull and whitiſh kind, found in 
France, Germany, and England, par- 
ticularly in the-Derbyſhire and Y orkſhire 
lead-mines, 


This has the ſame property with the 


Leas! is 
former, of giving a double refraction; 
but it is ſo dull and opake, that it does 


BOLIC. (Di.) PARABOLIC A- 


See the articles PARABOLA and 


in natural 


and about Scarborough. 


Pals 


not ſhew it ſo elegantly. 3. A ſoft, 


whitiſh, and very bright one, found 


princypaſiy in the lead-mines of York- 
ſhire, and about the ſea-ſhores of that 


country. And, 4. A dull, hard, and 


pale · brown vne: this is found in the 
ead · mines of the ſame country, and in 
ſome parts of Ireland. All theſe ſpecies 
have the ſame power of double retrac- 
tion with the firſt, but are too opake to 


ſhew it ſo beautifully, and often have 
not tranſparency enough to make it at all 


diſtinguiſhable. 


PARAMECIA, in natural hiſtory, a 


name given to ſuch animalcules as nave 


no viſible limbs or tails, and are of an ' 


irregularly oblong figure. See the article 
ANIMALCULE. by | 


PAREMBOLE, TazzeuC:an, in rhetoric, A 


figure wherein ſomething relating to the 
ſubject is inſerted in the middle of a pe- 
riod. All the difference between the 
paremboie and parentheſis, according to 


5 Voſſius, is, that the former relates to the 


ſubje& in hand, whereas the latter is to- 
reign to it. An example of each we 
have in Virgil; and firſt of the paremhole. 
LEneas (neque enim patrius corfiflere 
menten 1 ? | 


Paſſus amor) rapidum ad nades præ - 


mittit Achatem. 
The following is an inſtance af the pa- 


rentheſis: 


— uu, ſuos jam morte ſub egre 
Di meliora pus, erroremque hoſttbus 
uUlum) | | 
Diſciſſas nudis laniabant dentibus artus. 
See the article PARENTHESIS, 


PARETONIUM, in natural hiſtory, the 


name of an earth antiently found on the 


ſhores of Egypt, Cyrene, and the iſland 


of Crete, and uſed by the antients in 


painting. There has been ſome diffe- 
' rence among the earlier writers about 


the nature and origin of this ſubſtance, 
and of late we have heen taught to think 


it loſt; but it is ſtill common on the 


ſhores of moſt of the iſlands of the Ar- 


chipelago, though not obſerved or re- 


garded ; and 1s truly a very heavy and 


tough clay, of a fine white colour, found 


in maſſes of different ſizes, generally as 
ſoft as the ſofter clays within the ſtrata ; 


and by rolling about on the beech in this 


ſtate, it gathers up the (ſand, ſmall ſhells, 
and other foulneſſes we ai\ways-find about 
it, It is moſt probable, that there are 
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there, ancꝭ that the ſèa waſhes off maſſes 
of them in ſtorms and high tides, which 
are what we find. © _ 
PAR TITION. (Di.) ParxTITION, in 
rhetoric, the ſame with diviſion. See the 
article Dxvls ioN. | aa 
PARTITION, in muſic, the diſpofition of 
the ſeveral parts of a ſong ſet on the ſame 
leaf, ſo as upon the uppermoſt ranges of 
lines. are found the treble ; in another, 
the baſs 3\ in another, the tenor, &c. that 
they may be all ſung or played, either 


KT, Musste, Sc. 

PARTITION, in architecture, that which 
divides or ſeparates one room from ano- 

ther. See the article BurLDING, 
PAaRTIT oN, in heraldry. See the article 
QUARTERING. | WIC LE 45 | 
 PAKTITIONE Facienpa, in law, a 
writ which lies for thoſe who hold lands 
or! tenements pro indiviſo, and would 
ſever to every one his part, againſt them 
that reſuſe to join in partition, as co- 
artners. FE POS OTH 
PARTNER. (Dia) PartTweRs, in a 
ſhip, are ſtrong pieces of timber bolted to 
the beams incircling the maſts, to keep 
them ſteady in their ſteps, and alſo keep 
them from rolling, that is, falling over 
the ſhip's ſides. There are allo of thele 
partners at the ſecond deck, to the ſame 
end; only the mizzen- waſt hath but one 
pair of partners, in which that maſt is 
wedged io firm that it cannot move. 
Some ſhips do not fail we'l, unleſs their 
maſts are Jooſe, and have Jeave to play 
in the partners; but in a ſtorm this is 
dangerous, leſt the partners ſhould be 
wronged, (as they ſay) 1. e. forced out 
of their places; for then there is no help 

but to cut the maſt by the board. 
PARUS, the 7iTMOUsE, in ornithology. 

Sec the article TITMousE, | 
PATELLA, (Didt.) in anatomy. Frac- 
tur , the ParELLA. The patella, or 


— 


knee - pan, is much more lubject to a 


, tranſverſe fracture than to one in any 
other direction, The longitudinal frac- 
ture ot this bone happens more rarely, 
but when it does, is much more eaſily 
gured; becauie the fragments of the 
bone, in this caie, generally keep in their 
right places, but when the bone is broken 
not on:y- trantverſely, but into ſeveral 
pieces, the caſe is yet more difficuit and 
Hangrrous. The cure of this fracture, 

agcording to Heilter, mult be attempted 
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ſtrata of it fine and pure in the cliffs 


ay or ſeparately. See the articles 
4 reg 


P E B. 
in this manner: in a longitudinal or per- 
Nen 


ndicufar fracture, the patient muſt b 
id upon his back, and, ere the 


foot, the ſurgeon muſt replace the frag- 


ments on borh ſides with the preſſure of 
his hands, binding them up carefully 
with the uniting bandage ; which wol 
be applied in this caſe in the ſame man- 
ner with that uſed ingarge wounds in the 
belly or forehead. But when the patella 
is broken tranfverfely, or into leveral 
iecee, the patient being laid in the ſame 
Pete, and Aten cht his foot as before, 
the furgeon is with great care to endea- 
vour with the palms of both his hands, 
aſſiſted by his fingers and thumbs, to briog 
together and replace the fragments in 
their natural fituation ; and when 'that is 
done, they mult be retained firmly toge- 
er, by means of a plaſter made in form 
of a halt moon, or properly perforated, and 
then the foot and leg are to be bound up, 
and' placed fo that ey cannot be eaſiiy 
moved: but to prevent the bone from 
being diſplaced again, the patient muſt 
not ule his leg till after the nipth or tenth 
week. See the artlele FRACTURE. 
PATELL A luxated.. The patella is moſt 
uſually luxated either on the internal or 
external fide” of the joint, though phyb- 
cians give accounts of its being ſome- 
times Tuxated both. above and below. it. 
Whenever the Knee itſelf is pretty 
luxated, the patella can ſcarce avoi 
being diſplaced at the ſame time, becauſe 
of its ſtrong connection to the thigh and 
to the tibia. See the article ENEE. 
The reduction of a Inxated patella is 
uſually no great difficulty, The patient 
is to be laid flat on his back upon a table 
or bed, or upon an even floor, ſo that his 
leg may be pulled out ſtraight by an afb(- 
tant; when this is ſufficiently extended, 
the ſurgeon muſt graſp the patella with 
his fingers, and afterwards, by the aſſiſ- 
tance of his hand, prels it ſtrongly into 
its proper place. This may be alſo poſ- 
ſibly effec while the patient ſtands up- 
right: when this js. done, there remains 
nothing but carefully to bind up the part, 
and let the patient reſt for ſome Gays 3 
ſometimes gently binding and extending 
his leg in the mean while, that it may 
nob become (tiff. „ 
PEBBLES, (D:#.) the name of a genus 
of foflils, diſtinguiſhed from the flints 
and homechroa, by their having a variety 
of colours. Theſe are defined to be 


ſtones, compoſed of a cryſtalline matter, 


debaled 
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ſame ſpecies, and then ſubject to veivs, 
clouds, and other variegations ; uſually 
formed by incruſtations found a central 
nucleus, but ſometimes the effect of a 
* ; . . ' * * 
ſimple concretion, and veined like the 


agates, by the diſpoſition, the motion o 
ee and they wer ; 


id they were formed in gave their 
differently colqured ſubſtances, Dr. Hill 


obſerves, that the variety of pebbles 


were it of England alone, 1s 10 great, 
that a haſty deſcriber would be apt to 
make almoſt as many ſpecies as he faw 
ſpecimens, A careful examination will 


teach us, however, to diſtinguiſh them 


into a certain number of eſſentially dif- 
ſerent ſpecies, to which all the re may 
be referred, as accidental variations. 
When we find the ſame ſubſtances and 
the ſame colours, or choſe reſulting from 
a mixture of the ſame, ſuch as nature 
frequently makes in a number of ſtones, 
we ſhall eaſily be able to determine, that, 
theſe are all of the fame ſpecies, though 
in different appearances ; and that whe» 
ther matter be diſpofed in one or two, or 
in twenty cruſts, laid regularly round a 
central nucleus, or thrown without a nu- 
cleus into irregular lines, or, finally, 
blended into a fort of uniform maſs, 

Theſe are the three Rates in which we are 
liable to find every ſpecies of pebble ; for 
if it have been moſt naturally and regu- 
larly. formed by incruſtation round a cen» 
tral nucleus, we find that ever the ſame 
in. the ſame ſpecies, and the cruſts not 


Teſs regular and certain. If the whole 


have been mare haſtily formed, and have 
been the reſult only of one ſimple con- 
cretion, if that has happened while its 
different ſubftances were all moiit and 
thin, they have blended together and 
mage a mixed maſs of the joint-colour 
of them all ; but if they have been ſome- 
thing harder when this has happened, 


and too far concreted to diffuſe wholly 


among one . another, they are found 
thrown together in irregular veins. Theſe 
are the natural differences of all the 
pebbles; and having regard to theſe in 
the ſevera! variegations, all the known 
pebbles may be reduced to thirty-four 
jpecies; for an account of each, we re- 
8 the curious to Hill's hiſtory of foſſils, 
P. 512, ſeq. 

here are many people of opinion, that 
the ſwallowing of pebbles is very bene- 
ficial to health, in helping the ſtomach 
to digeſt its ſood; and a pebble-poſlct is 
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debaſed by earths of various kinds in the 


PEN. 


an old woman's medicine in the cel 


in many parts of England. They uſual 

order the ſmall, white-ft 4 picked. 
up out of grayel-w: x this purpoſes, 
and eat them in large quantities in fomg. 
ſort, of ſpaon-meat, of which milk is an, 
ingredient : however this cuſtom. may 
ſill prevail, we have no phyſici 
F to warrant.it, and cauld 


ſwallowing of pebbles ; a, remarkable ong 
whereof he reader find recorded in 
een tranſactians, vo 253. 
PEEVIT, or BLACK-CAP, in ornitho-. 
logy, the grey larus, with à black head. 
ee the article LAR us. | 


his is avery elegant ſpecies: iy zo iy, 


about that of the common tame pigeon 
the head is ſmall ; and the eyes bright 


their iris is of a pale, hazel colour ; the, 
verges. of the eyelids are red, and they 


are ſurrounded with a fine, white ph 
mage; the beak is nearly an inch wu 
length, it is of a fine, bright ſcaxlow an 
is a little bent downwards; the legs art 
ſlender; their colour is a blood red; the 


claws are black, and the toe behind ig 


very ſhort and ſmall, 
PENTAEDROSTYLA, in natural hiſto, 
ry, the name of a genus of ſpars. | See 


the article Sr AR. ; 
The bodies of this genus ars ſpars, in 


form of pentangular columns, termis 


nated by pentangular pyramids at ones 


end, and irregularly aſtixed at the gthes 


to ſameſalid body. 


Of this genus there are three known 
ſpecies. 1. One with a very long pyra : 
mid. This is found in, the mines on 
Mendip- hills. 2. One with a thick eg. 
lumn, and a very ſhort and large pyra- 


mid. This is found in the Hartz foreſt 
in Germany, and in Cumberland. And, 


3- One with a broad depre pyraz 
mid. This is found, o fa oy 


berg in the Hartz-ſoreſt in Germany. 
PENTELASMIS, in the hiſtory of ſhell» 
fiſh, a genus of animals, compoſed of a 
fleſhy body, affixed to a fleſhy and ſoft 
pedicle; the body is compoſed of five 
valves, and the pedicle is ſometimes 
ſhort, and in other ſpecies conſiderably 
long. The animal, inhabiting the ſheil- 
body of this genus, is a triton. See the 

article TRITON. | 
This genus comprehends the gooſt e 
or barnacle, being a tender, brit! nell, 
about an inch long, and three quarters 
5 of 


ian s pra- 
ROO | : uce Ne, 
ances of much miſchief, re wing rom, | 


ar as it is yet 
known, only in the mines at Rammelſ- 


1 


= | HA 


CONCHA ANATIFERA. * 


— 


PEPPER. . (Dig.) Peryer-eet, in the 


Hiſtory of animalcules, a ſpecies of en- 
chells, found in pepper - water and other 


vegetable infuſions. See ENCHEL1S and 


PEPPER-WATER, | | 
PERSPICUITY, Perſpieuitas, in rhetoric, 
is 4 principal virtue of ſtyle, to which 


all the öruaments and beauties of ſpeech 


ought'to give way, See STYLE. | 
Voſfius oblerves, that a diſcourſe is ob- 
' feured by too much conciſeneſs and pro- 
fuſenefs; ſeveral rhetorical figures are 
likewiſe deſtructive of perſpicuity. 


PETRIDIA, ig natura! hiſtory, a genus 


of ſcrupi, of a plane, uniform ſtrutture, 

of no great variety of colours, and emn- 

ating the external form of pebbles. See 

the article Sc uri. | 

Dr. Hill deſcribes no leſs than twelve 
cies of this genus. 1. The various. 

Fel. pellucid, colourlefs, cryſtalliform 
tridium, commonly called the pebble - 


* 


eryſtal. 2, The purple, ſemipellucid 
eryſtalline 15 The ſhow- 


ryſt * por | 
white, opake, cryſtalline ..—— wv 4. 
The .opake, whitiſh, reddiſh, or yel - 
Iewiſh, cryſtalline petridium, commonly 
called red, white, and yellow, ſparry 
r 5. Yellowiſh, white, pumi- 
ole, or ſpungy petridium. 6. Hard, 
porous, 'whitiſh, cryſtalline petridium. 
. Greyiſh, white, opake, ſtony petri- 
dium. 8. Friable, ſhining, white, 
arenaceous petridium. 9. White, cryſ- 
talline petridium, ſpotted with ſmall yel- 
low dots. 10. Whitiſh-brown, dull 
petridium. 12x. Bluiſh, white, lard, 
cryſtalline petridium. And, 12. Brown- 
iſh, white, hard, ſhining petridium. 
| PETTREL, in ornithology, a name for 
the procellaria, or ſtorm-bird. See the 
article PROCELLARIA. 
PHALZENA, in the hiſtory of inſects, a 
genus of inſecte, of the order of the le- 
pidoptera, the antennæ whereof are at- 
tenuated to the point, not clavated: the 


ſome of them have the antennæ of a 
priſmatic form; tome have them pecti- 
nated, or made in faſhion of a comb, 
and of theſe laſt, ſome have no tongue, 
and others have a ſpiral one; fome have 
the antennz peStinated, and fit with the 


wings plane and patent, and have ſonple 
antenrz and a ſpiral tongue; lome have 
the antenne ſimph, and the tongue pi 
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of an inch in diameter. See the article 


ſpecies of this genus are very numerous; 


wings flat or plane; others ſit with the 


ral, but do not ſit with the win plane, . 


and of theſe ſome have the forehead pro- 
minent, others not; others again have 
the antennz ſimple, and have no tongue. 
PHASIANUS, the PHEASANT, in orni- 
thology. See PHEASANT. 5 
PHASSACHATES, in natural hiftory, 
the. name of a ſpecies of agate, which 
the antients, in itz different appearances, 
ſometimes called alſo leucachates and pe- 
rileucos. See the article AGATE. 
The ſame agate, from the various pro- 
portion or manner of admixture of its 
particles in different ſpecimens, often 
makes a very different figure ; but no 
cies is ſo liable to remarkable diverſi- 


ties of this kind as this. It is but of a 


ſmall variety of colours, yet is often very 


beautiful: its ground or baſis is always a 
pale, bluiſh grey, 8 to what we 
call a lead-colour or dove-colour. Some- 
times it is equally and evenly of this co- 
lour, thro' the whole maſs : but often alſo 
it is variegated within with veins of a 
deep black, and of a pure and clear white: 
theſe ſometimes approach the ſurface of 
the ſtone, but more uſually they are only 
near the center; and they are almoſt al- 


1 


w1ys diſpoſed in concentrical, but irre- 
gular circles, round one, two, or more 


points. The pieces of this ſtone, cut 


where there are many of theſe veins, 
much reſemble parts of onyxes. 
It is found in the Eaſt-Indies, and in 
Bohemia, and ſome other parts of Eu- 
rope. When the whole matter of the 
veins and baſis of this ſtone are all blend- 
ed together into one equal maſs, as is 
frequently the caſe both with this and 
many other of the naturally veined ſtones, 
the whole becomes of a deeper greyiſh 
blue, or a dove-colovur, and is then the 
phaſſachates; when the veins are kept 
diſtinèt and clear, it is the leucachates 
and perileucos, agreeing with all the de- 
ſcriptions of the antients. | 
PHILY CA, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandrin-monegynta claſs of plants, the co- 
rolla whereof conſiſts of a fingle, imperfo- 
rated, erect petal, rude upon the outſide ; 
the tube is of a conic form, and of the 
Jength of the perianthinm ; and the limb 
is quinquefid, erect, and ſmal] ; the fruit 


conſiſts of a roundiſn, trilobous, trilo- 
cular, and trivalvar capſule; and the 
ſeed is ſingle, roundiſh, gibbous on one 


fide, and angulated on the other. | 
FRLEBOTOMY. :(Di&.) In bleeding 
in them eyes, there are leveral ways of 

| perform 


| Pe, 
performing. the operation, but the beſt, 
in. Heiſter's opinion, is the following. 
The patient being ſeated on a chair, and 
his head held in a proper polture, a tranſ- 


verſe inciſion is to be made, with a fine 
lancet, upon the turgid ſmall veins in 


the corners of the eye, ſo as to open them 
or cut them quite aſunder. The eye-lids 
muſt be held apart with one hand, whilſt 


the veins are opened with the other ; and 


ſome uſe a pair of fine ſciſſars for this 
purpoſe, inſtead of a lancet, and others 
elevate the veins with a crooked needle 
before they divide them; but in this ope- 
ration the better way would be to make 


the needles with edges, that when the 


- 


veins were thus elevated, they might di- 
vide them without the help of any other 
inſtrument. When the inciſion is made, 
the diſcharge of blood mult be promoted 
by means of fomentation, with a ſpunge 
dipped in warm water; and if the dit- 
charge is not ſufficient, the inciſion may 
be repeated two or three times : but few 
patients can be brought to ſuffer this, and 


there is no practiſing it at all upon in- 


fants, becauſe they will not keep the eye 
ſteady. 


y | 
PHRENITIS, or PurENsy, in medicine. 


See the article PHRENSY. 


PHRYGANEA, in zoology, a genus of 


inſets of the order of the neuroptera, 
the palate whereof is prominent, with 


two tentacula on each ſide ; the wings 


are incumbent; and the worm of it lives 
under water in a kind of caſe. 


PHYSETER, (Dict.) in ichthyology, is 


alſo the name of a genus of fiſhes of the 


order of the plagiuri, having teeth only 
in the lower jaw that are crooked ; on the 


back there is a fin, or a large and tall 
ſpine ; and the opening or fllula tor the 
iſcharge of the water is in the front 
part of the head. See PLAGIURI. 
This genus comprehends the crooked- 
other whale, and the plane-toothed 
whale. See the article WHALE, | 


PIACE, SE PIACE, or AD LIBITUM, in the 


italian muſic, ſignifies, that the part it is 
joined to may be repeated or not, at plea- 
. | | 


PICE, in ornithology, a claſs of birds, 


which have the beak convex and com- 
preſſed, 

This claſs comprehends ſeveral genera ; 
as, the ramphaſtos, buceros, corvus, 
picus, Sc. See RAMPHOSTOS, Sc. 


PICRIS, langue de beuf, in botany, a ge- 
rus of the /ngene/ia-folygamia-agualis 
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PLA 
claſs of plants, the compound flower of 
which is imbricated and uniform, with 
equal and numerous hermaphrodite co- 
rollulz ; the partial flower is monopeta - 
lous, ligulated, lineated, truncated, and 
quinquedentated ; there is no pericar- 
pium; the ſeed, which is contained in 


the cup, is ſingle, ventricoſe, obtule, 


and crowned with a plumoſe pap. 


* wt 
5 
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PICUS, the Woop-PECKER,, in ornitho- 


logy. See the article WOOD-PECKER, 


PINACIA, vu, among the Athenians, 


tablets of braſs, whereon the names of 
all the perſons in each tribe duly quali- 
fied, and willing to be judges or ſenators 
of the areopagus, being ſeverally written, 
they were caſt into a veſſel provided on 


purpoſe; and into another veſſel were 


caſt the ſame number of beans, an hun- 


dred of which were white, and all the 


reſt black. Then the names of the can- 
didates and the beans were drawn one by 


one; and thoſe, whoſe names were drawn 


out together with the white beans, were 


received into the ſenate. See the article 
AREOPAGUS. \ 


PIPER. (Di&.) Pires, in ichthyology, 


a ſpecies of trigla, with a bifid roltrum, 
and tubuloſe noſtrils. See TRIGLA. 

The head of this ſpecies is very large in 
proportion to the body; the mouth is 
remarkably wide; the eyes are large, 
and ſtand at a very ſmall diſtance from 
each other at the top of the head, and are 
covered with a ſkin ; the bony covering 
of the head is angulated, and terminates 
in two horns at the hinder part; the roſ- 
trum is formed into ſpines, and at the 
upper part of the orbits of the eyes there 
is allo a robuſt and crooked ſpine ; the 


body is ſomewhat rounded, and of a 


conic figure, very large towards the head, 
and extremely ſmall at the tail; over 
each of the pectoral fins there ſtands a 
very robuſt and ſharp thorn, and there 
are on each ſide three articulated. appen- 
dages: this fiſh grows to more than a 
foot in length ; and, when caught, it 
makes a ſingular and loud noiſe. 


” 
* 


PIT of « theatre, all that ſpace between 


the amphitheatre or galleries, and theatre 
or ſtage, called by the antients orcheſtra. ' 
See the article ORCHESTRA. 


Brine PiTs, the name given by the people 
ot Worceſterſhire and Cheſhire to the 


wells or pits affording ſalt water, out of 
which they extract the ſalt. See SALT. 


PLACAGNOSCIERIA, in natural hiſtory, 


the name of a genus of ſpars. See SYAR. 
The 
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"The bodies ef this genus are dull and of the fruits conſtituting a round, rough 

" Spakt, cryſtalline, terrene ſpars, formed ball; the feed, which ſtands upon a fe- 
Saw cruſts, and of an irregular and not 'taceons ſtyle, is roundith, 100 is ter- 

ſtriated textare within. this getius minated by a fubulated uy „ And 

mere ate three Khown ſperies. 1. A there is a capillary down adhering to 
kara, whitih-brown vie, found very its baſe, 5 hilt ee 
fetgdenely on the ofs and fides bf ca- This tree grows to a very conſiderable 
vers on Mendip-hills, and in other parts ſtze, and is ramoſe and preading 3 the 
of England. 2. A dall, ctumbly bark is ſmooth ; the wood firm, and pale- 
nend one, Found in many parts « coloured; and the leaves are very large, 
Bngland, eheraſting the fides of caverts, of a patmated figure, and divided into 

And of fare of Kone. And, 4. A fix or ſeven parts at the edge. 1 
dan, phle-brown one, of à very coarſe PLECTRONITZ, in natural hiſtory, 

- textute. This is the moſt common of the fame with the conicthyodontes. See 

- wlll the bodies of this genus, and is found the article ContetuyoDonTEs. 

in variety of forms; among others, en- PLUME, a fet or bunch of oftrich-Feathers 

-ereſting the fides and bottoms of our tea= pulled out of the tail and wings, and 
&atles, and other valth, in which wa- made up to ſerve for ornaments in fune- 

ver is Frequently boiled, c 8 

LACENTA. (Di#.) The placenta has Among ſportfmen, plume is the general 

- Fentrally deen lboked upon as an origi- colour or mixture of the feathers of a 
Hal part among the ſecundines; but ac- hawk, which ſhews her conſtitution. See 

Vorcking to Dr. Thomas Simſon of St. the article Hawk. . 

Andrews, it ſeenn to have no plate in Prong, or PLUMULE, in botany, a 

the ovarinm, nor in the uterus, till once little membrane of the + or ſod of a 
the ovum becomes contigugyns to the plant, being that Which, in the growth 

Fundus, and then every contiguous part of the plant, becomes the ſtem or trunk 

decemes really à placenta. He thinks thereof. See the article SERD, c. < 
the fundus uteri a placr peculiarly fitted POCHARD,: in otnithology, the anas, 

"For the growth of the placenta, as proper with grey wings and a black rump. See 

© ſoils encourage the growth of the roots the article Anas. | | 
of trees and ſhrubs, many of which are POLAEDRASTYLA, in natural hiſtory, 

- propagated by the branches however the name of a genus of cryſtals, com- 
plated : To that every part of them ſeems poſed of many planes, and having no 
'Equitlyfitredto be root or branch. Hence column. See the article CRYSTAL. 

- he thinks extra- uterine conceptions can The bodies of this genus are cryſtals 

- have no platenta; and he ſays, there are compoſed of two octangular pyramids, 

no inſtances in authors to contragiet his joined baſe to baſe, and conſequently the 

- opinidty, "The placenta, according ro whole body conſiſting of ſixteen — 

| Dr. Monro of Edinburgh, does not in- Of this genus there are only two known 
\ ckreaſe in the ſame proportion Which the ſpecies. 1. A brown kind, with ſhort 


iy - fetus does; for the ſmaller the foetus is, pyramids, found in conſiderable plenty 
l me placenta is proportionally larger. The in Virginia on the fides of hills. And, 
| - placenta generally adheres to, or near, 2. A colourleſs one, with longer pyra- 


| 

| 

the fundus of the woinh, and is covered mids. This has yet been found only in PC 
on the fide next to the womb, with a fine one place, which is the great mine at | 
membranous continuation of the chorion. Goſſelaer, in Saxony, . and there uſually 0 
Phe feparation of the placenta from the lies at great depths. 8 = 
__ womb muſt produce abortions, and this POLLAGK, in ichthyology, the name of t 
may be occaſioned by different cauſes two different ſpecies of gadus ; wiz. the ] 
operating in various manners, and re- cole-fiſh or raw-pollack, and the whiting- | { 
- quires very different treatment to prevent pollack. See GaDus, Col E- FISH, 1 
the loſs of the fœtus. | and WHITING. | | f 
PLANE- TREE, platanzs, in botany, a POOR. (Di.) Poor, in ichthyology, a 8 
genus of the -onoecia-polyarndria clals name given to the inch and a half gadus, PO 
of plants, the male corolla whereof is with the anus in the middle of tlie body. 8 
fearce vihble : the ſemale one conſiſts of See the article GAbus. PO 


- ſeveral concave, oblong, and clavated POPE. (Dick.) Pore, in ornithology, 3 PR. 
petals: there is no pericarpium, feveral * ſpecics of alca, with four fuirows on the b 2 
2 bs bea , . X. 
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| beak, and with the ſides of the head 
White.” See the article Alec A. 
IThis is a very fingular bird, ſomewhat 
larger than the widgeon ; the head is 
large, and rounded; the eyes are ſmall; 
the beak ſhort ; the toes are three, placed 
forward, and connected by a firm mem- 
brane; and the wings are very ſhort, 
and compoſed of but few feathers, and 
not intended for high flights. 
PORTATE, or a Cre PoRTATE. (Di&.) 
For a view whereof, ſee plate CCV, 


fig. 4. "ba : 
PORTUGALLICA TERRA, earth of 
Portugal, in the materia medica, the 
name of a fine aſtringent bole, dug in 
great plenty in the northern parts of Por- 
- tugal, and eſteemed a remedy againſt 
ilons and venomous bites, and good 
in malignant fevers. Whatever may be 
its virtues of this kind, however, it is 
manifeſtly an aſtringent of the very firſt 
claſs, and is uſed with great ſucceſs in 


PRA eh PUR. 


PREFIX, or AFF1x, in grammar, a par- 
ticle added at the beginning of a word, 


P 


P 


either to diverſify its form, or to alter its 
fignificationy r, 1 5 vero 
RESENCE, præſentia, a term of rela- 
tion uſed in oppoſition to abſence, and 
ſignifying the exiſtence of a perſon in a 
certain place, or the ſtate of a perſon 


conſidered as co- exiſting with another. 


In this ſenſe, an obligation is ſaid to be 
paſſed in preſence of a notary and wit- 
neſſes. At the breaking open the ſeal 
of a minor or abſent perſon, the pre- 
ſence of a ſubſtitute is neceſſary : where 
a ſuperior magiſtrate is preſent, it ſome- 


times takes away the power of an infe« 
rior. - It has been held, that the preſence 


of one ſeoffee may ſerve ſor all the reſt. 

ROSECU TION. To make men liable 
to criminal proſecutions by the law of 
England, it is required,” that they have 
the uſe of reaſon, and that they be ſui 


Juris. On the firſt account, the law in- 


dulges infants under the age of diſere- 
tion, idiots, and lunatics, whatever the 
nature of the fact may be; and even 
againſt the perſon of the king, as it has 
been held of late; neither will it ſuffer 
one who becomes non compos, after he 


has committed a capital offence, to be 


P 


fluxes of all kinds, It is well known in 
* ſome parts of the world, beſide the king- 
\ dom where it is produced ; but is not 
4 | known in the engliſh ſhops. The cheap- 
- neſs of our fophiſticated bole-armenic, 
, having excluded this whole valuable claſs 
pq of medicines from our practice. See the 
article BOLE. . 
5 The characters by which the portugueſe 
4 . earth is known from the other red boles, 
0 are theſe : It is of a cloſe, compact, and 


regular texture, conſiderably heavy, and 


ſhining ſurface, eaſily breaking between 
the fingers, and alittle taining the hands. 
It adheres firmly to the tongue, melts 
freely and readily in the mouth, and has 
a ſtrongly aſtringent taſte, but leaves a 
little grittineſs between the teeth. It does 
not ferment with acids, and ſuffers ſcarce 
| any change of colour in the fire, | 
PORUS, (Di#.) in natural hiſtory, a 
name given by authors to a peculiar kind 
of foflile coral, of which thereare many 
different ſpecies; theſe are all of a beau- 
tifully laminated ſtructure, and ſeem al- 
lied to the mycetitz or fungitz ; they are 
_ ſeldom found looſe, but uſually bedded 
in hard marble, and with their pores 
filled up with ſparry or mineral matter. 


$a See the article CORAL, 
Gus, POSSUM, or Orossun, in ichthyology. 
50dy. See the article OPoss un. 


POTTERS-wWwakE. See POTTERY. 
gy, 2 PRAADAMITES, or PREADAMITES, 
on the | See the article PRRA DAMIT RE. 19 
beak, RET OR, or PRETOR, See PRETOR. 


either arraigned or executed. See the 
articles LuN AT ic, INFANT, and IDIOT. 
TERARIA, in the hiſtory of inſects, a 
name given to that ſeries of inſects, 


which have wings. See INSECT. 


of a fine florid red, of a ſmooth and 


P 


Of the inſects of this ſeries, ſome have 
only two wings, others have four; they 
are hence naturally arranged into the two 
orders of the diptera and the tetraptera, 
See DiPTERA and TETRAPTERA., _ 
TERIS, in botany, a genus of the cryþ- 
togamia-filicum claſs of plants, in which 
the fructifications are dilpoſed in form of 


a line, ſurrounding the edges of the lower 
ſide of the leaves. 


This genus comprehends the female fern 
and the rough ſpleenwort. N 


PULEX, the FLEA, in zoology. See the 


article FLEA. 


PURSLAIN, portulaca, in botany, a ge- 


nus of the polyandria-monogynia claſs of 
plants, the corolla whereot conſiſts of 
five plane, erect, obtuſe, emarginated 
petals, larger than the cup; the fruit is 
an oval, covered capſule, containing 
only one cell, and opening horizontally 
at the middle; the ſeeds are numerous, 


ſmall, and roundiſh. 2 ** 
This plant is cultivated in gardens for 


uſes; the ſeeds are ranked 
among 


20 


- 
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UTORIUS the Porx- car, in zoology, _ 


This creature is ſomewhat ſmaller than 
the martin; the head is ſmall, oblong, 
pointed at the extremity, and rounded 
dn the ſummit; the ears are ſhort, broad, 
-patulous, and white at the edges; the 


es are large, black, and piercing in 


their aſpet; the mouth is wide, and 


lender; and the legs are ſhort, and not 


very robuſt, 


PUT TOCKS, or PuTTocx frouds, in 


a ſhip, are ſmall ſhrouds which go from 
the ſhrouds of the main-maſt, ſore-maſt, 
and mizen-maſt, to the top-malt ſhrouds; 


and if there be any top gallant maſts, 


— * 


there are puttocks to go from the top- 
maſt ſhrouds into theſe. Theſe puttocks 
are at the bottom ſeized to a ſtaff, or to 


ſome rope which is ſeized to a plate of 
iron, or to a dead man's eyes, to which 


the lanniards of the fore · maſt ſnrouds do 


come. ; 


PYE, or Sea-Pyt, hematopus, See the 


PYGARGUS, in ornithology, the falco 


Article HEMATOPUsS. 


with a yellow cera, and with the tail- 
feathers white and black at the end. 


See the article FALCco. 


a peacock in fize ; the wings e 
large; the beak is ſhort, but robu 


This is a very large bird, it at leaſt equals 


and 
hooked, and the bent'part of the upper- 


mandible reaches a finger*s breadth be- 


haze), the le 


PYR 


yond the lower ; the eyes are very large, 
and a little ſunk in the head ; the iris is 
and feet are very ftrong 
and robuſt, the claws are very large, and 
the hinder one not leſs than an inch in 
length. | | 

TeUBIUM, in natural hiſtory, the 
name of a genus of foſſil bodies, uſually 


© comprehended, with many others of very 
different figure and ſtructure, under the 


neral name of pyrites. See the article 


The diſtinguiſhing characters of the py- 
ricubia are theſe: they are compound, 
inflammable, metallic bodies, of a cu- 
bic figure, or reſembling a die, being 
compoſed of fix ſides. Of this genus 
tiere are only two known ſpecies: 1. The 


+4 — 


well furniſhed with teeth; the neck is 
mort and thick; the body is long and nan 
Eaſt-Indies. 


in its ſhape and appearance. 


r 8 * * * 
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ſmall ſolid pyricubium, is a foſſil of 
much leſs beauty, tho' equally regular 
t is very 
heavy, and extremely firm and hard, 
and is not of a ſoliaceous or flaky ſtruc- 
ture, but of one regular and uniform 


maß, and when broken appears very 
bright and gloſſy. Its uſual fize is about 


the eighih of an inch diameter, but it is 


found ſmaller than a pin's head, and 


ſometimes ſo large as to be near an inch. 


It is perfectly ſmooth on all its ſurfaces, 
and is naturally of a pale yellowiſh green, 
and as bright on the outſide as within; 


but very oſten it is ſound of a my 


| neous or duſky ſurface, owing to a fort 
of ruſting, which is an accident to which 
the ſeveral ſpecies of naturally bright py- 


rites are moſt of them alſo ſubject. It is 


very common in Germany and Italy, and 
in ſome parts of America, as alſo in our 


P 


own country. 18 


YRIPLACIS, in natural hiſtory, the 


name of a genus of pyrites, the characters 
of which are theſe : they are compound, 
flammable, metallic bodies, found in 
looſe detached maſſes, of a ſimple and uni- 
form, not ſtriated, internal ſtructure, and 
are covered with an inveſtient coat or 
cruſt. See PYRITES, | 


Oft this genus of ſoſſils there are three 


'a cracked and fuirow 


known ſpecies : 1. A flatted kind, with 
a ſcabrous coat. 2. A globoſe one, with 
coat. And 3. 


A flatted one, with a very thick browniſh- 
_ white cruſt. The firſt of theſe is a duſky 


ſmall pebbles and particles of fand into 


browniſh green mafe, ſurrounded and e- 


very way covered by a ferrugineous coat, 


of the thickneſs of a ſhilling or more, 
which is rendered very rough and ſca- 
brous, by having received multitudes of 


its 


— 
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Ethe'gravel-pits about London. The 


ſecdncb is of an orbicular fig" re, and is of 


4 


. Very cbarſe ſtructure, being compoſed 


- of viſit granules, and is of a pale yet 
 Aullky green colour. It is covered with 


% 


à bröwniſhn yellow or ferrugineous coat, 
of the thick neſs of half a crown, or ſome- 
times much more. This ſpecies is found 


of all the intermediate ſizes between an 


in diameter. 

even, and rough ſurface, full of ſmall 
prominences, very harſh and rough to 
the touch, and looks merely like a 


_ ounce and eight or ten pounds in weight. 


Tt is very common in the chalk: pits of 
Kent, and in many other parts of the 


kingdom. The third is a very ſingular 
ſpecies. It is very hard, and moderate- 
ly heavy, and is uſually of a flatted, or- 
" bicular, or oval figure; and its moſt fre- 


quent ſize is between two and three inches 
It is of an irregular, un- 


ump 


of greyiſh hard clay. When broken, it 


is found, however, to conſiſt of a nucleus 


of the ſame ſhape with the whole body, 


* 
— 
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and every way equally ſurrounded with 


a cruſt of a thicknels equal to its whole 
diameter, or nearly ſo. | 
of a deep and duſky browniſh-green co- 

\ "Jour, and of a plain ſimple ffructure; 


The nucleus is 


being compoſed of no viſible moleculæ. 


The cruſt is of a pale, greyiſh-brown, 


earthy ſnbſtance, appearing like an indu- 
rated earth, and glittering in ſome few 


places with ſmall gloſſy particles. This 


is found in great plenty in ſome of the 
clay-pits about London. 9 
YRIPOLYGONIUM, in natural hiſto- 


„the name of a genus of foſſils, the 
Characters of which are, that they are 


compound, metallic bodies, of a regular 
figure, conſiſting of twelve planes. 
here is. only one known ſpecies of this 


nus, tho' ſubje& to great varieties in 


its appearance; and this has been by au- 
thors hitherto confounded, with many 


other bodies of very different nature and 


figure, under the general name pyrites. 


The pyripolygonium, when perfect, is 


an extremely elegant and beautiful foſſil; 


but this is a ſtate it is very rarely found 


in. It is moderately firm, of a compact 
texture, and very heavy; tho' its natu- 


ral figure be a regular body, compoſed 
of twelve planes, 7 it is ſubje& to great 
imperfections an Ex} 
found from the twentieth part of an inch, 
to four inches in diameter; but its moſt 


irregularities. It is 
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ts ſubſtanee while yet moiſt, which are 
become ſttmly bedded in it, and make a 
I its ſubſtance. This is common 
in 


* 


the ſurface or within the maſs. 
PxRITESõS. 


theſe of a ve 
are always more or leſs hollow. Theſe 
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- common ſize is about a third of an inch. 
It is naturally of a poliſhed and ſhining 
© ſurface,” and of a pale whitiſh yellow z 
but ſometimes it is browniſh, or of an 
iron- colour. 


Cornwall and Devonſhire; but is much 


It is not unfrequent in 


more common in Germany. - 


PYRIFTRICHIPHYLLUM, in natural 


hiſtory, the name of a genus of foſlils of 


the claſs of the pyrites, the characters of 
which are theſe : they are compound, in- 
inflammable, metallic bodies, found in 


| looſe maſſes, not of any regularly angular 


figure, and of a ſtriated texture, with fo- 
liaceous ends to the ſtriæ, appearing on 


See 


Of this genus there are only two known 
ſpecies z one having the foliaceous ends 


of the ſtriæ on the outer ſurface of the 


ternal ſurface, and the foliaceous ends of 
the ſtriæ covering the ſides of internal 
hollows, The firſt is a foſſil of great 
beauty, of a very firm texture, remaxk- 
ably heavy, and uſually found in large 
maſſes of an orbicular or oblong figure: 
theſe maſſes are ſometimes compoſed 
wholly of the matter of the pyrites, and 
in others they are only coats of that ſub- 
ſtance ſurrounding ſtones. The ſecond 
is a foſſil of equal beauty with the for- 
mer, thoꝰ of a very different appearance; 
it is very hard and very heavy, and is al- 
ways found in detached maſles ; but 
ry lingular kind, for th 


maſſes are of various figures and appear- 
ances, ſometimes round and like pebbles, 
but more frequently full of odd protube- 


rances, like the flints in our chalk-pits z 


and (ſometimes the maſles of it are found 


running over. the furfaces of ſtones in 


form of cruſts, which are variouſly pro- 


tuberant in different parts, and riſe into 


frequent beautiful tho? irregular tu- 
bercles. 


PYRITRICHUM, in natural hiſtory, the 


name of a genus of pyrites, the characters 
of which are theſe : they are compound, 
inflammable, metallic foſſils, always 
found in detatched maſſes of no regular- 
ly angular figure, and of a fimply ftri- 
ated internal ſtructure. See the article 
PYRITES. * 15 


Of this genus of pyrites there are three 


known ſpecies, 1. A globoſe one, with 
an regular ſurface. . 2. A globoſe one, 
covered with angular tubercles. 


3% A 
filver-coloured globoſe one, with a ſmooth 


20 E 2 ſurface. 


maſs, and the other having a ſmooth ex- 


* 


, 
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ſurface. The firſt is conſiderably hard, ſtructure, and of a beautiful filvery green 
and very remarkably heavy, and is uſu- colour: the ſtri are moderately broad, 
ally of a roundiſh form, tho ſometimes and run very evenly from the center to 
oblong ; ſometimes it is full of irregular the circumference ; and very often there 
prominences on the ſurface, and ſome- is a ſmall and firm central nucleus, which 
times is a complex maſs, conſiſting of a is much harder than the reſt of the maſs, 
a great number of roundiſh maſſes of and is of a plain not ſtriated ſtructure. 
ſmoother or rougher ſurfaces joined to- All the three ſpecies are found plentifully 
gether. It is very various in ſize ; the in different parts of the kingdom: the 
more common ſpecimens of it are of ſix firſt in all forts of ſtrata, and often 
or eight ounces weight, tho* there are looſe on the ground; the ſecend, prin- 
others of leis than an ounce, and ſome cipally in the chalk-pitz of Kent and 
of ſeveral pounds. The ſecond is a very Suſſex; and the laſt in Eſſex and Hamp- 
firm and hard body, uſually of an orbi- ſhire, and very frequently in the Ger- 
cular figure, and ſometimes, tho' rarely, man mines. 2 
oblong ; it is of a very remarkable rough PYROCTOGONIUM, in natural hiſtory 
ſurface, being covered with pyramidal the name given by Dr. Hill to a genus of 
tubercles, with very obtuſe ends. The foſſils comprehended by authors, with 
third is an extreme]y elegant and beauti- many other bodies, under the general 


ful ſpecies, it 1s but moderately hard, name pyrites. See PYRITES, 1525 R 
tho' remarkably heavy, and is viually of The characters of the pyroctognium are 
a regularly orbicular form, tho” ſome- theſe : it is a compound, inflammable, 
. times it varies from that like the other py- metallic body, of a regular octobaedral 
rites. Its moſt frequent ſize is about an figure, or compoſed of eight planes. 
inch and half in diameter; but it is here is only one known ſpecies of this 
Jometimes found as ſmall as a nut, or a genus, which is a very ſingular and ele- 
ſchool-bgy's marble, and ſometimes of gant foſſil, being compoſed of * trĩ- 
more than two pounds weight. Its ſur- angular planes; theſe being the ſides of 
face is uſually ſmooth and even, and it two quadrilateral pyramids with broad 
is never covered with any coat or cruſt. bales, which being joined baſe to baſe, 
It is of a very regularly ſtriated internal conſtitute the pyroctogonium. 
ECC 1 
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AISINS. (Dis.) Rars1n-brandy, a priſing how extenſivo the uſe of theſe fla- 
name given by our diſtillers to a very vouring ſpirits is, ten gallons of raiſin- 
clear and pure ſpirit, procured from ſpirit, or ſomewhat leſs of the wines ſpirit, 
raiſins, fermented only with water. being often ſufficient for a whole piece of 
Thus treated, they yield a ſpirit ſcarce malt-ſpirit, to take off its native flavour, 
at all diſtinguiſhable from ſome of the and give it an agreeable vinoſity. It is 
wine-ſpirits ; for there are as many kinds no wonder therefore, that the diſtillers 


| 

| 

| 

{ 

ef wine-ſpirits, as there are of grapes. and ordinary rectifiers are ſo fond of this, RI 
The coarſer the operation of diſtilling is as it is a good cloak for the defects ; 
performed in this caſe, the nearer will be and imperfe&ion of their proceſſes. p 
che reſemblance of the wine-ſpirit ; that When raiſin- brandy is intended for com- f 
is, there will be moſt of this flavour in mon uſe, the fire ſhould be kept flower 
the ſpirit, when as much as can be of and more regular in the diſtillation, and : 
the oil is thrown up with a galloping the ſpirit, though it hath leſs of the high t 
heat. Dr. Shaw obſerves, that the di- flavour of the grape, will be more plea» [ 
Killers are very fond of the wine-ſpirit, fant and more pure, 3 Re 
with which they hide and diſguiſe the RECTIFIER, (Di#.) in the diſtillery, ] 
taſte of their nauſeous malt, and other the perſon whoſe employment it is to 1 
ſpirits ; and in defect of that ſpirit, this take the coarſe malt- irt of the malt- Ro 
| of raiſins, made in this coarſe manner, ſtiller, and re-diftil it to a finer and bet- Ro 
will go almoſt as far. It is indeed ſur- ter liquor. The art of the rectifier, ac- i 


cording 
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ſet aſide, if the malt-ſtiller could make 
kis ſpirit perfect at the ſecond: operation; 
which ſeems very practicable, if the malt- 
killers could be got to forſake their old 
track. The great things to be recom- 
mended for the improvement of their art, 


would be firſt the brewing in perfection, 


and ſecondly the keeping their waſh after 
the manner of ſtale beer, till it has en- 
tirely loſt its malt- flavour, and acquired 
a pungent, acid vinoſity; and then, third- 
ly, leaving out the lees, to diſtill with a 
well regulated fire. It is ſcarce to be 
thought how pure a ſpirit is to be obtain- 
ed from malt this way : but the great 
art would be, the finding a way to make 
malt liquors artificially ſtale, bright, and 
flavourleſs, though otherwiſe vinous. 


RELL-MousE, in zoology, the white bel- 


lied mus, with a blackiſh back and a 
long body. See Mos. 

This creature is not fo thick in the body 
as the common rat, but is longer, and 


approaches in ſome degree to the form of 


the weaſel ; the head 1s oblong, large at 


the upper part, but very flender at the 
ſnout; both the jaws are equal in length, 
and the upper lip is ſplit, as in the hare 


the teeth are long, flender, and ſharp 3 


the eyes are black and prominent; the 


ears are ſhort, naked, and obtuſe z the 
tail is ſhort and hairy; and the legs are 
ſhort, eſpecially the anterior pair. 


RHOMBOIDIA, in natural hiſtory, the 


name of a genus of ſpars, given them 
from their being of a rhemboidal form. 


They owe this figure to an admixture of 


particles of iron, and conſiſt of fix planes. 
Of this genus there are only two known 
8 1. A white, thin one, with very 

in cruſts; and 2. A whitiſh brown 
thick one, with thicker cruſts, Thefe 


are both found in the foreſt of Dean in 
Glohceſterſhire, and in other places where 


there are iron- ores. 


RICHARD IA, in botany, a genus of the 


bexandria monog ynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of a ſingle petal, 
of an infundibuliform ſhape ; the limb 
is divided into fix parts, ere& and acute 
there is no pericarpium ; the ſeeds are 
three, roundiſh, angular on one fide, 
broadeſt upwards, and gibbous. 


ROCK, rupes, a large maſs or block of 


hard tone rooted in the ground. See 
STONE. | | 


Rock-alum. See ALUM. 
Rocg-cryftal, otherwiſe called ſprig-cryftal, - 


in natural biſtgry, a name given to the 


4 
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third order of cryſtals, from their being 


affixed to a rock, or other ſolid bady. 
This kind of cryſtal is the moſt — 


of all others, and is what the genegali 


of authors deſcribe. under the name of 


cryſtal of the ſhaps, = that kept for 
medicinal 8 See ( day 

The cleareſt, pureſt, and moſt tranſpa - 
rent that can be had, ought to be choſen 8 
and to prove its genuineneſs, it may be 
tried with aqua fortis, true cryſtal mak - 


ing no efferveſcence with that men- 
ſtruum. | 


Rock. ib, a common degli name. for the | 


gobius marinus, or fea gudgeon, 


Rock- oil. See PETRQLEUM. 
Rock 1 See SA Tr. 
RO 


L. (Di.) ROVYAL-ExcHaNex, 
the burſe or meeting place of the mar- 
chants in London. See ExchAuctRk. 


It was built in1566, at the char 
Sir Thomas Greſham, and in a —— 


manner, by herald with ſound of Trum- 


pet, in preſence of queen Elizabeth, pro- 
claimed the royal exchange. Till that - 
time the merchants met in Lombard- 
ſtreet, It was built of brick, yet then 
eſteemed the moſt ſplendid burſe in Eu- 
rope. An hundred years after its build 


Ing, at the great fire, it was burnt-down 3 


but ſoon raiſed again in a ſtill more - 
nificent manner, the expence thereof a- 
mounting to £.50,c00. One half of 
this ſum was diſburied by the chamber of 
London, the other by the company of 
mercers, who, to reimburſe themſeves, 
let to hire 190 ſhops above ſtairs, at C. 20 
each, which, with other ſhops, &c. n 
the ground, yield a yearly rent of above 
L. 4000; yet the . it ſtands on 
does not exceed three-fourths of an acre, 
whence it is obſerved to be much the 
richeſt ſpot of ground in the world. It 
18 built quadrangular, with walks around, 
wherein the merchants of the ny 
countries aſſociate themſelves. In the 
middle of the area or court is a fine mars 
ble-ftatue of king Charles II. in the ha-: 
bit of a roman Cæſar, erected by the ſo- 
ciety of merchant-adventurers. Around 
are the ſtatues of the ſeveral kings ſines 
the Norman congueſt, ranged. 


RoYAL-ogk, a fair N tree at Boſ- | 


cobel, in the pariſh of Donnington in 
Staffordſhire, the boughs whereof were 
once covered with ivy ; in the thick of 
which king Charles II. fat in the day- 


time with colonel Careleſs, and in the 


night lodgef in Boſcobs)-houſe 3 ſo that 
| MIT wo 
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flouriſhing tree, ſurrounded with many 
more. Fhe poor remains thereof are 
no fenced in with a handſome wall, 
+ with this inſeription over the gate in gold- 
letters: - Feelierſimam arborem m in 
lum potentiffimi regis Caroli II. Deus 
"op. max. po quem reges regnant, hic 
*. ereſcere woluit, &c. 1 
Rov Al- ſoriety. See SOCIETY. 
RUNGS, in a ſhip, the fame with the floor 
or ground timbers, being the timbers 
which conſtitute her floor, and are bolt. 
ed to the keel, whole ends are rung- 
heads. | | 


RuNG-heads, in a ſhip, are made a little 


bending, to direct the ſweep or mold of 
the futtocks and naval timbers : for here 
- the lines, which make the compaſs and 
bearing of a ſhip, do begin. 
ING. (Di#.) RUNNING, in an- 
tiquity, made one of the exerciſes per- 
formed in the pentathlon or quinquer- 
"tium. See PENTATHLON. 
This exerciſe was in ſo great eſteem a- 
- mong the antient Greeks, that ſuch as 
prepared themſelves for it, thought it 
Worth their while to burn or parch their 
ſpleen, becauſe it was believed to be an 
: hindrance to them. Indeed, all thoſe 
- exerciſes, that conduced to fit men for 
- war, were more eſpecially valued ; and 
that ſwiftneſs was eſteemed ſuch in an 
eminent degree, appears from Homer's 
giving his hero the epithet of ve nus 
* Ax RT. | | | 


a 5-4 os IS 
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" old hollow oak, it being then a gay RUPERT's DROPS, a ſort of glaſs-drops 


$AL 


with long and flender tails, which burſt 
eto pieces on the breaking off thoſe tails 
in any parts, ſaid to have been invented 
by prince Rupert, and therefore called 
after his name. This ſurpriſing phæno- 
+ menon is ſuppoſed to riſe from hence, 
that while the glaſs is in fuſion, or in 
a melted ſtate, hu particles of it are in a 
ſtate of repulſion; but being dropped in- 
to cold water, it ſo condenſes the parti- 
_ cles in the external parts of their ſuperfi- 
cies, that they are eaſily reduced within 
the power of each others attraction, and 
by that means they form a ſort of hard 
caſe, which keeps confined the before. 
mentioned particles in their repulſive 
| Rate ; but when this outer-caſe is broke, 
by breaking off the taitof the drop, the 
faid confined particles have then a liberty 
to exert their force, which they do by 
burſting the body of the drop, and re- 
ducing it to a very peculiar form of 
powder. | 
Book f RUTH, a canonical book of the 
Old Teſtament, being a kind of appen- 
dix to the book of judges, and an in- 
troduction to thoſe of Samuel; and hav- 
ng its title from the perfon whoſe ſtory 
1s here principally related. In this ſtory 
are obſervable the antient rights of kin- 
- dred and redemption, and the manner of 
buying the inheritance of the deceaſed, 
with other particulars of great note and 
antiquity. OE WE, 
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CA ABOT, a kind of wooden ſhoe, much 
8 wore by the peaſants in France. See 
the article CAL IG A. 

SAL. (Di#.) Sal CixculAruu, in 
chemiſtry, a term uſed by Paracelſus for 

u preparation of ſea-ſalt, of which he 
- diltinguiſhes two kinds, under the name 
of the circulatum minus, and the circu- 
latum majus. Theſe ſeem to have a 


great affinity with the famous alkaheſt, 


br univerſal ſolvent, ſo much talked of in 
the works of this author and his ſuc- 


ceſſor Van Helmont. See ALKAHEST. , 


SALINE, a name given to 2a preparation 
of ſea-ſalt, 


rocured from the froth of 


the ſea, hardened by the ſun in hot coun- 


hab > 


tries. It is called by ſome authors pila- 
tro de Levante, and is uſed in glaſs- 
making; and in the making the fine 
purple-colour from cochineal, by boil- 
ing it in a ſmall quantity, with the bran 
and fœnugreek, of which the magiſtery 

is made 107 that purpoſe. 
SALINE is alſo the name given by authors 
to ſprings of ſalt-water, called by us 
ſalt wells, ſalt-ſprings, and brine- pits. 
SALINE” principle, a term uſed by the che- 
mical writers, to expreſs a conſtituent 
part of ſeveral mixt bodies, ' on which 
their exiſtence in that form depends; and 
which, though always exiſtent in them, 
and always ſeparable by art, is yet not 
. per- 
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perceivable in many of them in the com- this genus there are only two known + 
plex. d | * ſpecies, the one E pellucid, 


t V 


. 


our inſtruction and improvement in pru- 
. hiſtory of Samuel, and that the latter part dence or moral wiſdom, thus called in 
: of the firſt book, and all the ſecond, in- contradiſtinction to the hiſtorical and 
8 clude the relation of events that happen- prophetical books. See BiBLe, So. 
ed after the death of that prophet, it has The ſapiential books are Proverbs, 
n been ſuppoſed that Samuel was author Canticles, Eccleſiaſtes, the Pſalms, and 
. only of the firſt twenty-four chapters, Job; though ſome reckon. this laſt a- 
f and that the prophets Gad and Nathan mong the hiſtorical books. See the ar- 
, finiſhed the work, The firſt book of ticles HAGIOGRAPHER,CANTICLES,&c. 
d Samuel comprehends the traniations un- SAPIENTLEE dentes, in anatomy, the two 
der the government of Eli, and Samuel; laſt or inmoſt of the dentes molares of the 
and under Saul, the firſt king; and alſo wupper-jaw, one on each fide, thus called 
the acts of David, whilſt he lived under becauſe they appear not till perſons are 
Saul; and is ſuppoſed to include the ſpace grown. See the article TOO r. 
of an hundred and one years. The ſe- SAPIENZA, an iſland and cape in the 
cond book contains the hiſtory of about mediterranean ſea, on the ſouth-weſt 
forty years, and is wholly ſpent in re- point of the Morea, eaſt long. 219. 15˙ 
| lating the tranſactions of kind David's north lat. 36 45, LI | 
reign. SAPPHIC, in poetry, a kind of verſe 
SANIDIUM, in natural hiſtory, the much uſed by the Greeks and Latins, 
8 name of a genus of foſſils, of the claſs denominated from the inventreſs Sappho. - 
"M of the ſelenitæ, but neither of the rhom- The ſapphic verſe conſiſts of five feet, 
BY boidal nor columnar kinds, nor any o- Whereof the firſt, fourth and fifth are 
A1. ther way diſtinguiſhable by its external trochees, the ſecond a ſpondee, and the 
an figure, being made up of ſeveral plain, third a dactyl; as in ke | 
r flat plates. See the article SELENIT A. Ds 
<5 The ſelenitz of this genus are of no de- 1 „„ N 33 
"A terminate form, nor conſiſt of any regular _— am quiſ. quis medi- 0cr1- atem 
0 number of planes or angles, but are Dili. | git, tu- tus caret jobſa- | leti | 
its merely flat, broad, and thin plates or $974: ] ous te- | at, caret I in vi. ] denda. 
he: tables, compoſed of other yet thinner 4 5 | 
5 plates, like the talcs, but diſtinguiſhed and after every three ſapphic verſes, there 
hich trom thoſe bodies by this, that theſe is generally ſubjoined an adonic verſe, 'as 
And plates are made up of arangements of Sobrius auld. 
en, ſlender fibres, diſpoſed obliquely, but in 4 3 
not uninterrupted lines acroſs the body, Of See the article ADONIC, 


Per 1 


SakriNE earths... The chemiſts under this, 


as a general head, reckon all thoſe ſaline 
and earthy ſubſtances, which are calcin- 
ed or burnt in the fire: as all the kinds 


of lime, pot-aſhes, ſoot, and the like; 


theſe being ſo. many mixtures of ſalt and 
earth; and all ſalts appearing to them, 
indeed, on a rigorous examination, to 
be only earths of different natures, which 
when reduced to a certain degree of ſub- 
tilty or fineneſs of parts, ſo as perma- 
nently to diſſolve in water, are then em- 


- 


phatically denominated ſalts. | 


Books of SAMUEL, two canonical books 


of the Old Teſtament, ſo called, as being 


uſually aſcribed to the prophet Samuel. 


The books of Samuel, and the books of 
Kings are a continued hiſtory of the 
reigns of the kings of Iſrael and Judah; 
for which reaſon the books of Samuel are 
likewiſe ſtyled the firſt and ſecond books 
of Kings. Since the firſt twenty. four 
chapters contain all that relates to the 


the other whitiſh and opake. The firſt 


is found pretty frequently about Oxſord, 
as alſo in Northamptonſhire, Yorkſhire, 


and other counties; the other. is "_ 4 A 


common in all parts of Germany, au 
is found alſo in Leiceſterſhire, and forme 
other parts of England, but with us 4 
bout London it is not common. 


SAPHENA, in anatomy, a vein which 
| ariſing over the malleolus internus up a- 


long the leg and the inner-part of the 
thigh, diſcharges itlelf near the groin in- 
to the crural vein, It is this vein they 
uſually open when they bleed in the foot 
for ſuppreſſions of the menſes. See the 
article PHLEBOTOMY «- | 25 


SAPEETA, in architecture, is the board 


over the top of a window, placed parallel 
and oppoſite to the window ſtool at he 
bottom. | 


SAPIENTIAL, an epithet applied to cer- 


tain books of ſcripture, calculated tor 


SCAL- 


5 


uſually, for convenience of carriage, all 


8 ol \ 


the" fargeons to take off thoſe black, 
vid, or yeltow crufts, which infeſt the 
teeth, and not only looſer and deſtroy 
; „ bat taint the breath. According 

the varieties of the occaſion, the ſur- 
n Has theſe inſtruments of various 
pes and ſizes ; ſome are pointed, and 
narrow at the end; others are broader 


ked, or falciform, but theſe are 


adapted to one handle. The manner of 
uſing them is ta begin near the gums, 


topporting the blade with tlie left-hand, 


N along the tooth, till the 


cruſt is n off, taking care not to 
wound the gums, or diſplace the teeth. 
SCANSOR , in Roman antiquity, an 


that they might 
bout them. The ſcanſorium amounted to 


engine whereby * were raiſed aloft, 
more conveniently a- 


the fame with what was called the acro- 


-Baticx among the Greeks. _ Authors are 


divided as to the office of this engine. 
Turnebus and Barbarus, take it to have 
been of the military kind, raiſed by be- 

ſiegers, tight enought to over-look the 
walls, and diſcover the ſtate of things on 
the other fide. Baldus rather ſuppoſes it 
à kind of moveable ſcaffold, or cradle 
© contrived for raiſing painters, plaiſterers, 
and other workmen, to the tops of houſes, 


trees, Sc. Some ſuſpect that it might 
have bern uſed for both purpoſes. 


SCAPULA. (Dict.) Fracture of the Se a- 


reduction will be eaſily made, by 


vun. The ſcapula is uſually fractur- 
ed either near its acromion, or head 


vrhere it joins the clavicle, or W ſome 
"ore Ghent part. If the free kp. 


pens in cke proceſs of the acromion, t 
lifting 
up the arm to relax the deltoid-muſcle, 
and puſhing the arm evenly upwards, 
making che fractured parts meet together 
with the fingers: but notwithſtanding 
their reduction is ſo eaſy, they eaſily flip 
away again from any ſlight cauſe, and 
ſo are 'difficultly agglutinated. They 
are in particular very eaſily ſeparated, by 
the weight and motion of the arm, and 


by the contraction of the deltoid- muſ- 


ele, inſomuch that there is ſcarce ever 


"an inſtance of a fractured acromion be- 
ing lo perfectly cured, as to admit after- 
. wards of a free motion of the arm up- 
Wards: all means muſt, however, be 


uſed to endeavour to keep tlie replaced 
bones in their proper ſituation. A com- 


„ 
„ 
ScALPRA dvntalia, inſtruments uſed by 
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inted, and have edges, others are 


* 
4 


SEO 
preſs, wet with ſpirit of wine, is to he 
applied to the fracture, a ball is to be 
put under the arm-pit to ſupport it; the 
whole, is to be bound up with the ban- 
dage commonly called ſpica, and the 
arm is to be ſuſpended in a ſaſh or fli 
hung about the neck. But if the neck of 
the {capula, which lies under the acro- 
mion, or its acetabulum, ſhould be frac- 
tured, which is a caſe that indeed very 
feldom happens, and whien it does is very 
difficult to diſcover, it is a” hundred to 
one but from the vicinity of the articu- 
lation, the tendons, mulcles, ligaments, 
nerves, and large veins and arteries, 
there will follow a ſtiffneſs and loſs of 
motion in the joint; great inflammation 
is alfo to be apprehended, and abſceſſes 
with the worſt tymptortts, and ſometimes 
death itſelf. 


SCARBOROUGH. - (Dis.) Scarpo- 


ROUGH wwater. The water of this me- 
dicinal ſpring has been the ſubje& of 
great conteſts and diſputes among the 
N people; all allowing it conſider- 

e virtues, but ſome attributing them 
to one ingredient, others to another. 


SCATCH:- MOUTH, in the manege, a 


bit mouth, differing from a canon - mouth 
in this, that the cannon is round, whereas 
a ſcatch is more upon the oval. That 
art of the ſcatch - mouth that joins the 
it- mouth to the branch, is likewiſe dif- 
ferent; a cannon being ſtayed upon the 
branch by a fonceau, and a ſcatch by a 
chaperon, which ſurrounds the banquet. 
The effect of the ſcatch - mouth is ſome- 
what greater than that of the canon- 
mouth, and keeps the mouth more 
in ſubjeftion. Commonly ſnaffles are 
ſcatch-mouths. 


SCLEROPTERA, in natural hiſtory, the 


name of that claſs of inſets which have 
dur wings, the exterior flexile, and the 
interior membranaceous; and which have 


the aperture of the mouth bent under the 
breaſt. 


SCORE. (Di.) Scort in muſic, de- 


notes partition, or the original draughtof 
the whole compoſition, wherein the ſeve- 
ral parts, viz. treble, ſecond treble, baſs, 

Sc. are diſtinctly ſcored and marked, 
See PARTITION and Music. 


SCOT, ſcotta, a cuſtomary contribution 


laid upon all ſubjects 2 to their 


abilities. Whoever were aſſeſſed to any 
contribution, though not by equal por- 
tions were ſaid to pay ſcot and lot. See 


- SCOTIA, 


the article Lor. 


SCR 
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ScoTIA, in architecture, a ſemicircular from the water in boiling; 'this ſubſtanee 
cavity or channel between the tores, in 


the baſes of columns. See the articles 


 CoLumn and BAs E. 


The Scotia has an effect juct oppoſite to 


that of the quarter- round. Our work- 


men frequently call it the caſement. 
It is alſo called trochilus, partly from 


its form. See TROChiLus, &c. 


In the ionic and corinthian baſe, there 


are two 1cotias, the upper whereof is the 


* 


ſmaller. See IoNic and CORINTHIAN. 


According to Felibien, the cavetto is a 


fourth part of the ſcotia. See the article 
CAVETTO. 


SCOTISTS;ria: feof fchoob divines and 


- philoſophers; thus called from their foun- 
der J. Duns Scotus, a Scotith, or as o- 


8 


8 


SCRATCH-PANS, in 


three inches deep, and have a bow, or 


thers ſay, an Iriſh cordelier, Who main- 


tained the immaculate conception of the 


virgin, or that ſhe was born without ori- 


ginal fin, in oppoſition to Thomas Aqui- 


nas and the Thomiſts. See THoOMISM. 


As to philoſophy, the Scotiſts were like 


the Thomiſts, only diſtinguiſned by this, 
that in each being, as many different qua- 
lities as it had, ſo many different forma- 
lities did they diltinguiſh, all diſtinct 
from the body itſelf, and making as it 
were ſo many different entities, only 
thoſe/metaphylica], and as it were ſuper- 


added to the being. 
COTOMIA, or ScoTOMaA, in medi- 


cine, a dizzineſs or ſwimming in the head, 
wherein the animal ſpirits are ſo whirled 
about, that external objects ſeem to turn 
round. See the article VERTIGO, 


CRAT CH, in the language of the falt- 


workers of our country, the name of a 
calcarious, earthy, or ſtony ſuhſtance, 
which ſeparates from ſea-water in boi]- 
ing it for ſalt. This forms a thick cruſt, 
in a few days, on the ſides and bottoms 
of the pans, which they are forced to be 
at the pains of taking off once in a week, 
or ten days, otherwiſe the pans burn a- 
way and are deſtroyed. See SALT. 

the Engliſh falt- 
works, a name given to certain leaden 
pans, which are uſually made about a 
foot and half long, a foot broad, and 


circular handle of iron, by which they 


may be drawn out with a hook, when 
the liquor in the pan is boiling, - See the 
article-SALT. | 

The uſe of theſe pans is to receive a cal- 
carious earth, of the nature of that which 


incruſts our tea- kettles, which ſeparates 


tern-joint in ſeveral forms. 


they call ſcratch 3 and theſe pans, being 


placed at the corners of the ſalt-pan, 
where the heat is leaſt violent, catch it 
as it ſubſides there. 


ScRATCH-WORK, ſeraffiata, a way of 
painting in freſco, by preparing a black 


ground, on which is laid a white plaiſter, 
which white being taken off with an iron 
bodkin, the black appears through the 
holes, and ſerves for ſhadows. 
article SGRAFFIT, 

This kind of work is laſting, but, being 
very rough, is unpleaſant to the ſight. 


SCRATCHES, ee tarriers, a diſtem- 
) 


per incident to horſes, conſiſting of dry 
ſcabs, chops, or ritts, that breed between 
the heel and the paſtern- joint. There 
are various kinds of ſcratches, diſtin- 


-guiſhed by various names, as crepances, 


rats-tails, mules, kibes, pains, &c, which 
are all ſo many ſpecies of the ſame ma- 
lady, engendered from ſome dry hu» 


mour falling on the legs, or from the 


fumes of the bealts own dung lying un- 


der his heels, eſpecially after a journ 


from-over-hard riding, Sc. This diſor- 
der begins firſt with dry ſcabs in the paſe 
It is known 
by the ſtaring, dividing and curling of 
the hair on the ſpot. 


SCRUPI, in natural hiſtory, a claſs of 


foſſils, formed into large detached maſſ- 
es without cruſts, and compoſed 'of a 
varioully debaſed cryſtalline matter. Of 
this claſs there are two orders, and un- 
der thoſe four genera, vi. the firſt or- 


der comprehends thoſe ſerupi, of a more 


rude and irregular ſtrufture-in the maſs, 
as the telaugia; and the ſecond order 


comprehends thoſe of a more equal and 


regular conſtitution, as the petridia and 
the jaſpides. See TELAUGIA, Ec. 


SECOMULE, in natural hiſtory, the name 


of a genus of foſſils, of the claſs of the 
ſeptariz, the characters of which are; 
that they are bodies of a duſky hue, di- 
dided by fepta, or partitions of a ſpar- 
ry matter, into ſeveral more or leſs re- 
gular portions, of a moderately firm'tex- 
ture, not giving fire with ſteel, but fer- 
menting with acid menſtrua, and eaſily 
calcining. See SEPTARIX. 
The ſeptariæ of this genus are, of all o- 
thers, the moſt common, and are what 
have been known by the little expreſſive, 
or miſtaken names of the waxen "Vein, 
or ludus helmontii. We have many 
ſpecies of theſe bodies common among 
20 F : us. 


See the 


us. Of the whitiſh ori browniſh-kinds 


we haue thirteen ; of the yellowiſh five, 


and ol the ferrugineous ones four. 
SECOND. (Did) SECOND deliverance, 


ſecunda dalibenatione, a judicial writ that 


lies after nonſuit of the plaintiff: in re- 
plevin, and a returno habendo of the 


cattle replevied, adjudged: to him that 


„„ : LEE 
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a little behind which, it is inſerted ob. 
liquely by a flat tendon between the ſu- 
perior inſertion of the vaſtus internus, 
and inferior inſertion of the triceps ſe- 
cundus with which it is united. 
SECTION. (Dict.) Caeſarean Skc- 


TION. See the article CASAREAYN 
SECTION, 


diſtrained them; commanding the ſheriff $E,Di TION, among civilians, is uſed for 


to replevy the ſame cattle again, upon 
ſecurity given by the plaintiff in the re- 


plevin for a redelivery of them, if the 
diſtreſs be juſtiſied. It is a ſ:cond writ 
of replevin, c. | * 

SEC TA ad curiam, in law, a writ which 
lieth againſt him who refuſeth to perſorm 
his ſuit to the county-court, or court- 
baron. 11 N 


SECTA curiæ, in our old writers, ſuits and 


» ſervice done by the tenants at the court of 


their lord. 


Scr facienda per illam quæ habet æni- 


ciam partem, a writ to compel the heir 
that hath the elder's part among coheirs, 


to perform ſervice for all the coparceners. 


SECT A molendini, a vrit lying where a man 
by uſage, time out of mind, &c, has 
ground his corn at the mill of a certain 
perſon, and afterwards goes to another 
mill with his corn, thereby withdrawing 
his ſuit to the former. And this writ 
lies eſpecially for the lord againſt his 
tenants, Who hold of him to do ſuit at 
his mill. | 
- SECTA:regalis, a ſuit by which all perſons 
were bound twice in a year to attend the 
+ ſheriff's tourn, and was called regalis, 
- ,  becaule the ſheriff's tourn was thegking's 
leet; wherein the people were to be 


obliged by oath to bear true allegiance to 


the king, Sc. | 
Ster unica tantum facienda pro pluribus 
hereditatibus, a writ that lies for an heir 
who is diſtrained by the lord to do more 
ſuits than one, in reſpe& of the land of 
divers heirs deſcended to him. 
SECTINEUS, in anatomy, a ſmall, flat, 
and pretty long mulcle, broad at the up- 
per part, and narrow at the lower; 
Ear obliquely between the os pubis, 
and the upper part of the os femoris. It 
is commonly a ſingle muſcle, but is ſome- 
times found double. It is fixed above 
by fleſhy fibres to all the ſharp ridge, or 
criſta of the os pubis, and to a ſmall 
part of the oblong notch, or depreſſion 


on the fore ſide of the criſta, in which 


the upper extremity of this muſele is lodg- 


ed; from thence it runs down obliqueſy 


towards the little trochanter, under, and 


an irregular commotion of the people, or 
an aſſembly of a number of citizens with- 
out lawfrul authority, tending to diſturb 
the peace and order of the ſociety. This 
otfence is of different kinds: ſome ſed:- 
tious more immediately threatening the 
ſupreme power, and the ſubverſion of the 
preſent conſtitution of the ſtate; others 
tending only towards the redreſs of pri- 
vate grievances. Among the Romans, 
therefore, it was variouſly puniſhed, ac- 
cording as its end and tendency threaten- 
ed greater miſchief. In the puniſhment, 
the authors and ringleaders were juſtly 
diſting uiſhed from thoſe, who with leis 
wicked intention joined, and made part 
of the multitude. The ſame diſtinction 


holds in the law of England, and in that 


of Scotland. Some kinds of ſedition in 
England amount to high-treaſon, and 
come within the ſtat. 25 Edw. III. as 
levying war againſt the king. And leve- 
ral ſeditions are mentioned in the Scotch 
acts of parliament as treaſonable. The 
law of Scotland makes riotous and tu- 
multuous aſſemblies a ſpecies of ſedition. 


But the law there, as well as in England, 


is now chiefly regulated by the riot act, 
made 1 Geo, I. only it is to be obſerved, 
that the proper officers in Scotland, to 
make the proclamation thereby enacted, 
are ſheriffs, ſtewards, and bailies of re- 


galities, or their deputies; magiſtrates of 


royal burroughs, and all other inferior 
judges and magiſtrates; high and petty 
conſtables, or other officers of the peace 
in any county, ſtewartry, city or town. 
And in that part of the ifland, the pu- 
niſhment of the offence is death and con- 

| fiſcation of moveables: in England it is 
felony. See the article Rior. 

SUL TZ ER. water, the name of a mi- 
neral- water of Germany, which ariſes 
near Neider Seltz, and is now uſed in 
Englandand many other countries. We 

called it ſeltz, or ſaltzer water, and the 

phyſicians preſcribe it in many caſes, as 
ſcurvies, ſpaſmodic affections, and in 

conſumptions; in the laſt caſe, mixing 
it with aſſe's milk. 5 


SHE W- 
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SHEW-BREAD, among the Hebrews, 


the name given to thoſe loaves of bread 
which the prieſts placed every fabbath- 
day upon the golden table in the ſanctu— 
ary, The ſhew- bread conſiſted of twelve 
loves, according,to the number of the 
tribes; theſe were ſerved up hot on the 
ſabbath day, and at the lame time the 
{tate ones which had been expoſed all the 
week were taken away. It was not law- 
ful for any one to eat of thole loaves but 
the prieſts only: this offering was accom- 
panied with ſalt and frankincenſe, which 
was burnt upon the table at the time they 
ſet on freſh loaves. | 


SIDERIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of 


a genus of cryſtal, uſed to expreſs thoſe 
altered in their figure by particles of 
iron. Theſe are ot a rhomboidal form, 
and compoſed only of fix planes. Of this 
genus there are four known ſpecies : 


1. A colourleſs, pellucid, and thin one, 


found in conſiderable quantities among 


the iron-ores of the foreſt of Dean in 


Gloucelterſhire, and in other tne like 
places.” 2. A dull, thick, and brown 
one, not uncommon in the ſame places 
with the former. And 3. A black and 
very gloſſy kind, a foſſil of very great 
beauty, found in the ſame place with 
the others, as alſo in Leiceſterſhire and 
Suſſex. See the article CRYSTAL. 


SIDEROCHITA, in natural hiſtory, a 


name which Dr. Hill gives to a claſs of 
foſſils of a moderately firm and compact 
texture, and cruftated ſtructure, com- 


poſed of ferrugineous, mixed with earthy 


matter, and formed of repeated incruſta- 
tions, making ſo many coats or cruſts 
round a ſofter or harder nucleus; or 
round looſe earths, or an aqueous fluid. 
Of this claſs there are two orders, and 
under theſe four genera. The firſt order is 


of thoſe ſiderochita which contain regular 


and ſolid nuclei, and comprehends the 
empherepyra, and the heteropyra. The 
ſecond order is of thoſe ſiderochita, 
which contain no ſolid nucleus but 
looſe earthy matter, in form of pow- 
der, or an aqueous fluid, and com- 
prehends the godes and the enhydrie, 
See the article EMPHEREPYRA, Sc. 


SIGN. (Dz#.) SIGN in algebra, denotes 


a ſymbol or character. See CHARACTER, 
Mr. Mac Laurin obſerves, that the uſe 
of the negative ſign, in algebra, is at- 


| tended with ſeveral conſequences that at 


firſt fight are admitted with difficulty, and 
has ſometimes given occaſion to notions 
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that ſeem to have no real foundation. 
This ſign implies that the real value of 


811 


the quuntity repreſented by the letter to 
which it is prefixed; is to be ſubſtracted; 
and it ſerves with the poſitive ſign, to 
keep in view what elements or parts en- 
ter into the compoſition of quantities, 
and in what manner, whether as incre- 
ments, or decrements, (tat is, whether 


by addition or ſubſtraction) which is, of 


the greateſt uſe in this art. See the ar- 
ticle Poskriẽyy n. 

In conſequence of this, it ſerves to ex- 
preſs a quantity of an oppoſite quality 
to thę poſitive, as a line in a contrary 
poſition; a motion with an oppoſite di- 
rection; or a centrifugal force in oppoſi- 
tion to gravity; and thus often ſaves the 
trouble of diſtinguiſhing, and demon- 
ſtrating ſeparately, the various caſes of 
proportions, and preſerves their analo 

in view. But as the proportion of lines 
depends on their magnitude only, without 
regard to their poſition; and motions, 
and forces, are ſaid to be equal, or un- 
equal, in any given ratio, without regard 
to their directions: and, in general, the 
proportion of quantities relates to their 
magnitude only, without determining 


- whether they are to be conſidered as in- 
crements or decrements; ſo there is no 
ground to imagine any other proportion 


of — band + a, (or of — 1 and 1) than 


that of the real magnitudes of the quan- 


— 


tities repreſented by b and a, whether 
thele quantities are, in any particular 
caſe, to be added, or ſubſtracted. It is 
the ſame thing to ſubſtract a decrement 
as to add an equal increment, or to ſub- 
ſtrat — b from a — b, as to add + bto 
it: and becauſe multiplying a quantity 
by a negative number implies only a re- 
peated ſub{tration of it, the multiply- 


ing — bby — u, is ſubſtraſting — 6 as 


often as there are units in 2; and is 
therefore equivalent to adding + 6 fo 
many times, or the ſame as adding + 
9 b. But if we infer from this, that x 
is to — 2 as8— b tonb, according to the 
rule, that unit is to one of the factors as 
the other factor is to the product, there 
is no ground to imagine that there is any 


myſtery in this, or any other meaning 


than that the real magnitudes repreſented 


by 1, 2, b, and u b are proportional, For 


that rule relates only to the magnitude of 
the factors and product, without deter- 


mining whether any factor, or the pro- 
duR, is to be added, or ſubtracted. But 
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this likewiſe muſt be determined in alge- 
braic-computations z and this is the pro- 
per uſe of the rules concerning the figns, 
without which the operation could not 
proceed. Becauſe a quantity to be ſub- 
ſtracted is never produced in compoſi- 


tion, by any repeated addition of a poſi- 


tive, or repeated ſubſtraction of a nega- 


tive, a negative ſquare - number is never 


produced by compoſition from the root. 
Hence / — 1, or the ſquare root of a 
negative, implies an imaginary quan- 
tity; and, in reſolution, is a mark or 
character of the impoſſible caſes of a 
problem, unleſs it is compenſated by ano- 
ther imaginary ſymbol, or ſuppoſition, 
when the whole expreſſion may have a 


real ſignification. Thus 1 + 4/ — 1, 


and 1—4/ — x taken ſeparately, are 
imaginary, but their ſum is 2; as the 
conditions that ſeparately would render 
the ſolution. of a problem impoſſible, in 
ſome caſes deſtroy each other's effect, 
when, conjoined. In the purſuit of gene- 
ral concluſions, and of ſimple forms for 
repreſenting: them, expreſſions ot this 
kind muſt; ſometimes. ariſe. where the 
imaginary ſymbol is compenſated in a 
manner that. is not always fo obvious. 
See QUANTITY, PowWER, Sc. 

By proper ſubſtitutions, however, the ex- 
preſſion may be transformed into another, 
wherein each particular term may have a 
real ſig nification, as well as the whole 
_ expreſſion, The theorems that are ſome- 
times briefly diſcoyered by the uſe of this 
ſymbol, may be demonſtrated without it, 
by the inverſe. operation, or ſome other 
way; and though ſuch ſymbols are of 
ſame uſe in the computations by the me- 
thod of fluxions, its evidence cannot be 
ſaid to depend upon arts of this kind. 


| SILESIAN-EARTH, terra filefiaca, in 


the materia medica, a fine aftringent 
bole, called by ſome authors axungia ſo- 
lis. It is very heavy, of a firm compact 
texture, and in colour of a browniſh yel- 
low. It breaks eaſily between the fin - 
gers, and does not ſtain the hands, is 
naturally of a ſmooth ſurface, and is rea- 
dily diffuſible in water, and melts freely 
into a butter · like ſubſtance in the mouth. 
It leaves no grittineſs between the teeth, 
and does not ferment with acid menſtrua. 
Theſe are the characters by which it is 
known from all other earths of a like co- 


lour. It is found in the perpendicular 


fafures of rocks near the gold-mines at 
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Strigonium in Hungary, and is ſuppoſed 
to be impregnated with the ſulphur of 


that metal. It is, however that be, a 


good aſtringent, and beiter than moſt of 
the boles in uſe, 1 


Montanus gives us a high character of its 
virtues, and ſays, it is gold tranſmuted 


by nature into an admirable medicine. 
Sennertus commends it as excellent a- 
gainſt malignant fevers, diarrhœas, &c. 


Agricola tells us, that the ſpirit of this 


earth diſſolves gold, as well as. aqua re- 


.gia, though more ſlowly, into a red ſolu- 


tion; which, in a ſew days, precipitates 
the gold in fine powder. He alſo men- 


tions another earth fonnd at Weſterwald, 


preferable to this Sileſian earth. 


SILEX, the int, in natural hiſtory. See 


the article FLINx Tx. 


SINO PICA terra, in natural hiſtory, the 


name of a red earth of the .ochre-kind, 
called alſo rubrica ſinopica, and by ſome 
authors ſinopis. It is a very cloſe, com- 
pact, and weighty earth, - a fine glow- 
ing purple colour, but in ſome ſpecimens 


much deeper than in others, and in ſome 


degenerating into paleneſs; but even in 
its worſt condition, it is a very fine co- 
lour. It is of a pure texture, but not 
very hard, and of an even, but duſty ſur- 


face. It adheres firmly to the tongue, is 


perfectly fine and ſmooth to the touch, 


does not crumble eaſily between the fin- 


gers, and ſtains the hands. It melts very 
ſlowly in the mouth, and is perfectly pure 
and fine, and of a very auſtere aſtringent 
taſte, and ferments very violently with 
aqua fortis. It was dug in Cappadocia, 
and carried for ſale to the city Sinope, 


wWhence it had its name. It is now 


found in plenty in the New Jerſeys in A- 


merica, and is called by the people there 


blood- ſtone, from its ſtaining the hands 
to a blood - colour, and may probably be 
had in many other places; and this de- 
ſerves thoroughly enquiring into, ſince 
there ſeems not one among the earths 
more worthy notice. Its fine texture and 
body, with its high florid colour, muſt 
make it very valuable to painters, and 
its powerful aſtringency equally ſo in me- 
dicine. The antients were well acquaint- 


ed with it in fluxes and hemorrhages, 


and experience ſhews it poſſeſſes the ſame 
virtues at this time. The deepeſt colour- 
ed is ever the moſt aſtringent. 


SKINK, or ALSCHARCUR, in zoology, 


and the materia medica, a ſmall animal 
of the lizard kind, brought to — dry 
rom 
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from Egypt, and recommended as a great 
reſtorative. See the article LIZARD. 


Whatever virtues this medicine may have 


freſhy as uſed by the Egyptians, it is ob- 
ſerved, that it has none as it comes to us, 
and ſerves uſeleſsly to increaſe the articles 
of the mithridate. See MITHRIDATE. 
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ragged, and variouſly jagged, and knot- 
ted like a rough branch of fir, ſtript of 
its leaves, or that fort of fucus called the 
ſea-ragged-ſtaff. The ſpines themſelves 
are uſually bedded in the ſtrata of chalk, 
though ſometimes they are found. in the 


| 
6 
| 
= 
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ſtone- quarries, and ſometimes,” but that, 

SPINE. (Dict.) SPINES of echini, in na- moſt rarely, bedded in clay, or looſe 

tural hiſtory. Theſe in their foſſile tate among gravel. 5 ; 
make a great appearance in the cabinets STALACTOCIBDELA, in natural hi- 
of the curious, and in the works of the 


learned, and are of an almoſt infinite va- 
riety of kinds; and many of them are 
of the ſame figures and dimenſions with 
thoſe of the echini now living in our own 
and other ſeas, and well known to us. 
But beſide theſe, there are an almoſt infi- 
nite variety of others, which though al- 
lowed on all hands to be truly ſpines of 
ſome echini or other, yet evidently differ 
from thoſe: of all the known recent fiſh 
of that name, and have certainly be- 
longed to ſpecies of it, which we have 
not yet the leaſt knowledge of. Theſe, 
however different in ſhape from one an- 
other, yet all agree in their texture and 

conſtituent matter, both with one an- 
other, and with the foſſile remains that 
ſupply the places of the ſhells of the 
other ſpecies ſo common in our chalk- 


pits, all being compoſed of a plated, or 


tabulated ſpar. Both theſe ſhells and the 
ſpines, though they retain every outer 
lineament of the bodies they owe their 
form to, yet have they nothing of their 
interior texture, nor any the leaſt reſem- 
blance of it, but are compoſed of plates 
ſet edgewiſe, or aſlant, in the ſhells, and 
in the ſpines always obliquely to the axis 
of the body; ſo that all the foſſile ſpines 
of echini break regularly in an oblique 
direction, and always ſhew on each part 
a perfectly ſmooth, and gloſſy, .anting 


STALAGMITZE. 


ſtory, the name of a genus of ſpars, 
formed by the dropping of water from 


the rqofs of ſubterranean caverns ; bein 


the coarſer kinds of what authors have 
called ſtalatite, Theſe are cryſtallino- 
terrene ſpars, formed into oblong bodies, 
and found hanging from the roots of ca- 
verns and grottos. See SPAR. 

Of this genus there are only two known 
ſpecies. 1. A browniſh, friable one, 
common in our ſubterranean caverns, and 
even on the inſides of new-built ſtone- 


arches, as thoſe of the new bridge at 


Weſtminſter. And, 2. A ſnow-white, 
friable one, found in ſubterranean ca- 
verns in England and Germany, and 


even on modern- built brick-arches, as 


has of late been found on opening the 
vault under the tersace at Windſor. This, 
and the preceding inſtance, give us un- 
queſtionable evidence of the preſent, and 
daily formation of theſe bodies. 


See the article Sr A- 
LAGMOSCIERIA. 


STALAGMODIAUGIA, in natural hi- 
ſtory, the name of a genus of ſpars, bein 
the purer kinds of what authors call ſta⸗ 


lagmitz, or drop-ſtones. See SPAR. + 
Theſe are ſpars found in form of ſmall 
balls, each compoſed of numerous cruſts, 
and conſiderably pellucid and cryſtalline, 


Of this genus there are three known' ſpe- 


cies, 1. A. white one, with numerous, 


ſurface. thin crults, and a ſmooth ſurface, found 7 A 
= Of. the foſſile ſpines of echini ſome are in many parts of Germany, and in Eng- 4h 
ce long and ſlender, tapexing from a broader land. 2. A greyiſh, white one, with 1 
hs baſis to a fine point, and ſometimes from thicker cruſts, and a rougher ſurface, 
1d a thick part, at or near the middle, to And, 3. A yellow, thin-cruſted one, 
ſt an obtuſe point at each end: theſe are with an echinated ſurface. Theſe are 
id uſually ſtriated, ridged, or furrowed, both found in the ſubterranean caverns of 
e- and often elegantly granulated, though England, and many other places, and 
t- ſometimes they are ſmooth. Theſe moſt = ao them is the confetti di tivoli 
> reſemble the ſpines of the more common oi the Italians. te 
— ſpecies of rer or living echini we are STALAGMOSCIERIA, in natural hi- 
ir- acquainted with; others of them are of ſtory, the name of a. genus of opake 

the ſame length with the common long ipars, which have received their form 
y ones, but are very flat, and are ridged from the dropping of water. See SPAR. 
nal more or leſs high, or covered with tu- The bodies of this genus are the coarſer 
dry bercles of different ſhapes ; others are | kinds 


- 
- 


* 
* 


of an opake and coarſe ſtructure. 
this genus we have only two known ſpe- 


"BT A 
kinds of what are called by authors ſta- 


lagmitz, and are ſmall round maſſes, 


compoſed of numerous, thin cruſts, 775 


cies. 1. Aſmall, browniſh, white one, 


with a ſmooth coat, found in Saxony, 


and ſome parts of England. And, 2. 
A ſmall, browniſh, white one, with thin 


. cruſts, and a large nucleus. This is 
found in ſmall maſſes in Yorkſhire, and 
is the ſubſtance of which the famous 


Ketton-ſtone of Rutland is compoſed. 
Scotland affords a vaſt variety of the ſta- 
One cave, about eight miles 


_ diſtant from Aberdeen, on the ſea- ſide, 
has its whole roof cruſted over with ſta- 


down like the fringe of a bed. The 


ſtalagmitæ. 


lactitæ, of a foot in length, — 

oor 
alſo is as deep covered with congeries of 
The upper coat, both of 
theſe and the ſtalactites, is of a ſea-co- 
lour, but the inner parts are as white as 


ſal prunelle. The water, which drops 


- ſmart. 


8 
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TAN NUM, TI. 
TAPHYLOMA, in ſurgery, the name 


from theſe, is of a very peculiar nature; 
for it is ſo acrimonious, that if it tauch 
the ſkin but ever fo ſlightly, it makes it 
Near this cave there is another 
hollow rock, in which the ſtalactitæ make 


a very beautiful figure: they are all 

formed into long and thick columns, and 

ſtand e ſo that they re- 
t 


reſent the pipes of an organ; when 


roken, they are all found to be hollo w- 
Within. 


The rock, and all the ſtone 
thereabouts, is of the lime- ſtone kind. 
See the article TIN. 


of a diſtemperature of the eye, Which is 
of two kinds: in one, the cornea is 
more than uſually protuberant; and in 
the other, the uvea breaks forth, and 
forms an unſightly tumour on the cornea, 
either from internal cauſes, or from ſome 
wounding inſtrument forced through the 
coat; in which laſt caſe, the fight of the 
eye is uſually deſtroyed. This is a very 


dangerous diſorder, as it not only de- 


forms the face, and deſtroys the fight 
of the eye, but very often it induces 
violent inflammations, head-achs, reſt- 
leſneſs, abſceſſes, and ſometimes a can- 
cer in thoſe parts. In ehe cure of this 
diſorder, the tumour and deformity are 
to be relieved, according to Heiſter, by 
the application of compreſſes dipped in 
alum-water, together with a plate of Jead 


and a bandage, or ſome proper inftru- 


ment. If the uvea protrudes itſelf thro” 


a wound in the cornea, it ſhould be re- 
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turned with a probe : the patient muſt 
be ordered to lie in a ſupine poſture; and 
the wound muſt conſtantly be dreſſed 
with the white of an egg, and a muci- 
lage of quince-ſeeds, till it is healed ; 


by this means the ſight is often re- 


ſtored. _ | | 
If this diſorder is become inveterate and 


_ inflexible to all remedies, a needle, armed 


with a double thread, muſt be paſſed 
through the middle of the tumour, and 
the two ends of the thread are then to be 
tied on a knot, firſt on one ſide, and then 
on the other, by which means the tu- 
mour will gradually wither, and fall off 


along with the threads; but as this me- 


thod occaſions a continued pain, and 


from thence ſomerimes ariſe inflamma- 


tions, it is better ſtill to cut off the tu- 
mour with a ſcalpel, or ſciſſors. 


STEATITES, in the hiſtory of foſſils, a 


name given by late authors to a ſubſtance 
called, in Engliſh, ſoap- earth, and which, 
though the authors on theſe ſubjects had 


not taken notice of that circumſtance, 


was the very ſubſtance called cimolia 
PLP, or purple earth of Cimo- 
us, by the antients. The later ages, 


finding the purple cimolian earth of the 
old writers to be wholly different from 


their white kind, have given that name 
(though it is not eaſy to gueſs why) to 
the common fuller's earth, which has no 
tinge of purple in its whole ſubſtance, 
This earth however, called by us ſoap- 


earth, and ſteatites, is well worth en- 


quiring after, as a ſubſtance for imitating 
the fine porcelain ware of China. Dr. 
Woodward much recommends it on this 


account, and repeated trials have been 


made of it ſince his time, and ſome of 
them very lately; in all which it has 
afforded the fineſt earthen-ware ever made 
with us, and promiſes fair, with good 
management, for the equaling any in the 
It is dug in many parts of De- 
vonſhire and Cornwall, and the neigh- 
bouring counties ; the cliff of the Lizard- 
point is almoſt wholly compoſed of it, 
and the adjacent little iſlands abound 
with it; and from all theſe places it might 
be brought, at ſmall expence, in any 
quantities. It is known from all other 
earths by theſe characters: it is com- 
poſed of extremely fine particles, and is 
of a firm, equal, and regular texture, 
and great weight. It is very firm and 
hard as it lies in the earth, but when it 
has been ſome time expoſed to the air, 


it becomes almoſt of a ſtony — 
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It is of a, perfectly fine, ſmooth, and 

loſſy ſurface, ſofter to the touch than 
any other ſpecies of earth, and does not 
at all adhere to the tongue, or ſtain the 
fingers in handling: but drawn along a 
rough ſurface, as a piece of cloth, or 
the like, it marks it with a fine and even 
white line. In colour it is a clear white, 
veined and variegated very beautifully 
with purple of ant degrees of deep- 
neſs, and is of ſo fine a ſtructure of parts, 
that when cut into thin pieces it is in ſome 


degree tranſparent. It makes no efferve- 
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muſcular motion. 
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ture of the blood, as to make it unfit for 


See the article PER- 
SPIRATION, &c, | 


: 


Bellini proves, that if the blood be ſo 


vitiated, as to increaſe cor diminiſh 
ſtrength, it amounts to the ſame, as if 


the blood were in a natural ſtate, but its 


ſcence with acids, and burns to a pure 


white, even in its purple parts. 


STEGANIUM, 5LaTs, in foſſile hiſtory. 


* See the article SLATE. 


STING. (Dia.) Heiſter aſſures us, that 


the beſt cure for the ſting of bees or waſps 
is to anoint the part with vinegar mixed 
with theriacaz or theriaca mixed with 
ſpirit of wine; or armenian bole with 


_ vinegar. 
STINT, in zoology, the name of a ſmall 


bird common about the ſea-ſhores in many 
counties of England, and ſeeming to be 
the ſame with the cinclus prior of Al- 
drovand, and the ſchæniclos, or junco 
of Bellonius, called by the French alouette 
de mer, the ſea - lar. See ALAuDa. 

It is ſome what ſmaller than the common 
lark, and in ſhape reſembles the ſmaller 
ſnipe. Its beak is black, ſlender, and 
ſtrait; its feet of a greeniſh, or browniſh 
black; its back is grey, variegated with 
oblong, black ſpots, and its wings ſome- 


2 increaſed or diminiſhed in the 
ame proportion; ſo that the blood, when 
vitiated, may ſo impair. the- ſtrength of 
the muſcles, as eyen to ſpoil digeſtion 3 
and yet, in ſome caſes, it may be ſo vi- 
tiated, as to help digeſtion, and increafe 
ſtrength. See BLOOD, MUSCLE, Sc. 

M. de la Hire, in a calculation of the 
ſtrength of a man in drawing and bearing, 
ſhews, that the ſtrength of an ordinary 
man, walking in an horizontal direction, 
and with his body inclining forwards, is 
only equal to twenty-ſeven pounds, which 
is much leſs than one would have ima- 
gined. He adds, that this force would 
be much greater, if the man were to walk 
backwards ; and that it is for this reaſon, 
the watermen fetch their oars from before 
backwards, It is known, by experience, 


that a horſe draws horizontally as much 


what of a reddiſh brown; its neck is 


grey, and its head variegated with black 
and a reddiſh 'rown ; its wings are long, 
and when folded reach beyond the end of 
the tail; and its rump is ſomewhat red- 
diſh, with black ſtreaks. 


STOCE'S. (D:#.) Srocks in commerce. 


See 'STOCK-JOBBING and CAPITAL. 


STRENGTH. (Dict.) Notwithſtanding 


the ſtrengths of the ſame animal at diffe- 
rent times, or of different animals of the 
ſame ſpecies, are in proportion to the 
quantities of the maſs of their blood, 
yet the quantity of the blood may be in- 
creaſed in ſuch circumſtances, as to abate 
the ſtrength. The equilibrium between 
the blood and the veſſels being deſtroyed, 
wonderfully leſſens the ſtrength. The 
ſudden ſuppreſſion of perſpiration, tho' 
it increaſes the quantity of the blood, as 
it moſt conſiderably does by Sanctorius's 
calculation, yet it leſſens the ſtrength, 
becauſe the retained matter, being what 
ought to be evacuated, ſo alters the tex · 


Pa 


as ſeven men, conſequently his ſtrength 
muſt be 189 pounds. A horſe, as to 
puſhing forwards, has a great advantage 
over a man, both in the ſtrength of its 
muſcles, and the diſpoſition of its whole 


body; but the man has the advantage. 


over the horſe in aſcending. M. de la 
Hire ſhews, that three men, laden with _ 
100 pounds a- piece, will aſcend a pretty 
ſteep hill with more eaſe and expedition 
than a horſe laden with 300 pounds. 

Dr. Deſaguliers ſhews, from a variety of 
experiments, that pretended feats of 
ſtrength is wholly owing to art, and ac- 


counts for them as not exceeding the 


8 


power of any man of moderate ſtrength. 
See Deſagulier's Experimental Philo- 


ſophy, vol. I. page 265, ſeq. 


For the manner of calculating the ſtrength 
of timber, ſee TIM BEE RX. 

For the ſtrength of ſpirits, ſee the articles 
PROOF, BRANDY, &c. | 


TRIGONENSIS TERRA, earth of Stri- 


gonium, in the materia medica, a red 
earth, of the bole kind, feund about the 
gold-mines at Strigonium in Hungary, 
and uſed in ſome places as an aſtringent 
and ſudorific. See the article BOLE. 

The characters by which it is known 
from the other earths are theſe : It is but 
of a coarſe and impure texture, and 
lighter than moſt of the boles in colour; 
it is of a ſtrong, but dull red, and is of 
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wide furnace ; but as their width would 
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_ & tolerably ſmooth ſurface; it is apt to 
- 'crumble to pieces between the fingers, 
and ſtains the ſkin in handling; it melts 
freely in the mouth, and has a remark- 


ncy in its taſte, and leaves a ſenſible 


times veined and ſpotted with ſmall mo- 
leculz of an earth, like the whitiſh va- 
riegations of the red french bole. 
YMPEXIUM, in natural hiſtory, a ge- 
nus of ſtones, of a fine, cloſe, compact, 
and firm texture, and of a plain, uni- 
form ſtructure, ſplitting with equal eaſe 
In any dire&ion. See the article STONE, 
Of this genus there are four different 
kinds, under each of which are reckoned 
_ ſeveral ſpecies. 1. The white, or whitiſh 
rock-ftone comprehends the denſe, dull- 
looking, whitiſh fympexium ; the hard, 
_ "greyiſh, white, dull ſympexium; the 


# 
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FINAPLINGS, in the engliſh. ſalt- 


works, the name given to certain 
bars of iron, which ſupport the 
bottom of the pan in which the brine is 
boiled. See the article SaL Tr. 
Theſe pans are very large, and cover a 


make them apt to bend in the middle, 


hard, porous ſympexium; the hard, 


bright, grey ſympexium; the hard 

bright, browniſh, white Pe ein; 
the dull, yellowiſh, white, hard ſym- 
able ſmoothneſs, but very little aſtrin- 


pexium; the dull, hard, browniſh, white 
1ympexium ; the whitiſh, grey, marbly 


_ ſympexium ; the yellowiſh, white, flinty 


9 


6 and the browniſh, white, 
flinty ſympexium. 2. The bluiſh ſym- 


pexium comprehends the bluiſh, flinty 
ſympexium; the hard, bluiſh ſympexium; 


and the browniſh, blue, dull, hard ſym- 
pexium. 3. The reddiſh comprehends 
the dull, pale, red ſympexium ; the 
hard, ſhining, red ſympexium; and the 
green and red, variegated ſympexium. 


4. The black comprehending the hard, 


black, dull ſympexium; the hard, black, 
ſhining ſympexium; and the ſoft, dull, 
black ſympexium. 


* 
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mouth is very large, and the roſtrum 
acute; there is in each jaw a ſingle ſeries 
of long teeth on each fide of the palate; 
the back fin has twelve rays, and there 
is towards the extremity of the back a 
membranous appendage of theappearance 


of a. fin, but without any rays : the 


pectoral fins have each thirteen rays. 


which would ſpoil the working bf the ſalt, TARRAGON, dracunculus, in botany, 


there is a ſort of wall made of brick carried 
along the middle of the furnace, and on 


the engliſh name of the linear - lea ved ar- 
temiſia. See the article ARTEMISIA. 


the top of this are placed theſe taplings; TEETH. (Didt.) Foſſile teeth of fiſnes 


they are about eight inches high, and 
from four to fix in thickneſs, being 
. ſmalleſt at the top. Theſe are placed at 


are known by three names; the gloſſo- 


petræ, the bufonitæ, and the plectronitæ, 


See the article GLOSSOPETR #,, Ec. 


about three foot diſtance one from an- TELAUGCIUA, in natural hiſtory, a genus 


other, and the wall which ſupports them, 
and. which is called the midfeather, is 
broad at the baſe, and ſo narrow at the 
top, as barely to give room for the baſes _ 
of the taplings. 
TARANTOLA- risk, a ſpecies of oſ- 
merus, with eleven rays in the pinna ani. 
See the article OSMERUS. | 
This fiſh is of the ſize of the ſmelt, or 
larger; the body is rounded, and the 
belly flat its thickneſs is about that of 
a man's thumb, when its length is ſeven 
inches; the belly is white, the head is 
flatted, and there is a little furrow be- 
teen the eyes ; the opening of the 
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of ſcrupi, of a glittering appearance, 


uſually containing flakes of talc, and 
emulating the ſtructure of the granites, 


See the article SCRUPI, 
Of this genus Dr. Hill reckons no lels 
than twelve ſpecies. 1. The hard, ſhin- 


ing, black, and white telaugium. 2: 


The hard, ſhining, red, and white telau- 
gium. 3. The red telaugium, varie 
gated with white and black. 4. The 


hard, heavy. telaugium, of a greyiſl- 


black, variegated with white. 5. The 
browniſh, red telaugium, variegated wii 
white and yellowiſh. 6. The reddiſl, 
white telaugium, variegated with black 
| e an 
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telaugium, variegated with brown. 8. 
The bluiſh, white, brittle telaugium. 
9. The brown, friable telaugium, varie- 
gated with yellow. 10. The hard, pur- 
pliſh, brown telaugium, variegated with 
white and yellow. 11. The heavy, red 
telaugium, variegated with black and 
white. And, 12. The hard, bluiſh, 
green telaugium, variegated with white. 


TEMAC HIS, in natural hiſtory, the name 


of a genus of foſſils, of the claſs of the 
gypſums, the characters of which are 


theſe : It is of a ſofter ſubſtance than 


many of the other genera, and of a very 
bright and glittering hue. See the. ar- 
ticle GYPSUM. - \ 


The bodies of this genus are compol: 


of an aſſemblage. of multitudes of irre- 


gular, flaky fragments, as are all the 
gypſums; but no genus of them.lo viſibly 


ſo as this. There are but three known 
ſpecies of this genus. 1. A ſoſt, ſhin- 
ing, green one. 2. A ſoft, white one, of 
a marbly appearance. And, 3. A pale, 
brown, gloſſy one. The firſt is found in 


great plenty on the ſhores of rivers in the 


Eaſt- Indies; and though not known as 
a ſubſtance that would make a plaſter by 
burning, is given internally in nephritic 


caſes, being powdered without calcina- 


tion. The ſecond is found in many parts 
of Derbyſhire, and is uſed for burning 
into plaſter for ſtuccoing of rooms, 


and caſting ſtatues, Sc. And the third 


is found in Germany; and, beſide its 
common uſes in ſtuccoing and caſting, 
is in great eſteem among the metallurgiſts 
and aſſayers, for the making either ſingly 
or in mixture with bone-aſhes, their teſts. 
See the article TEST. | 
We have not this ſpecies in England ſo 
far as is yet known, 


TETRADECARHOMBIS, in natural 


hiſtory, the name of a genus of foſſils, 
of the claſs of the ſelenitæ, expreſſing a 
rhomboidal body, conſiſting of fourteen 
planes. See the article SELENIT ZE. 


The characters of this genus are, that 


the bodies of it are exactly of the ſame 


form with the common ſelenitæ; but 


that in theſe each of the end- planes 1s 
divided into two, and there are, by this 
means, eight of theſe planes inftead of 
four. Of this genus there are only three 
known ſpecies. 1. A thin, peliucid one, 
with tranſverſe filaments, which 1s fre- 
quent in the clay-pits of Northampton- 
ſhire, and ſome other counties. 2. A 
dull, thicker kind, with very flender, 
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and a gold colour. 7. The hard, white 
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tranſverſe filaments : this is a very rare 


ſpecies, and found, asfar as is yet known, 


only in Leiceſterſhire in the yellow brick- 
clay, and at ſinall depths. And, 3. A 
large ſcaly kind, conſiderably long, and 
of a very rough ſurface : this is found 
in Yorkſhire, and that ſometimes looſe, 
on the ſides of the hills, but more fre- 
quently buried in the, ſtrata of clay. 


 TETRAPTERA, in the hiſtory. of in- 


ſects, a name given to that order of in- 


ſects, which have four wings. See the 
article INSECT. | | | | 


The inſets of this order are very nume- 


rous, and have certain evident diſtine- 


tions in the ſtructure of their wings, and 


are thence arranged under five claſſes; 


Dig. the coleoptera, ſcleroptera, neurop- 
tera, lepidoptera, and hyrnenoptera. See 
article COLEOPTERA, '@c. 


TETRAPYRAMIDIA; in natural hi- 


ſtory, the name of a genus of ſpars, in- 


fluenced in their ſhape by an admixture 


of particles of tin, and found in form of 
broad - bottomed pyramids of four ſides. 


See the article SPAR, alben 
Of this genus there is only one knoẽ-m 


ſpecies, which is uſually of a browniſh 
colour, and found in Saxony, as alſo in 
Devonſhire, Cornwall, and other coun- 
ties of England, where there is tin. 


THERIACA. Did.) The theriaca an- 
dromachi is a reform of mithridate, made 


by Andromachus, phyſician to Nero; 


for the virtues whereof, ſee the article 


M1THRIDATE., 


THRAUSTOMICTHES, in natural hi- 


itory, the name of a genus of compound 


earths,” the bodies of which are loams 
compoled of ſand and a lets viicid clay, 


and are therefore of a friable or crumbly 
texture, See the article EARTH, 

The earths of this genus are generally 
uſed to make bricks, and there are ſe- 
veral ſpecies of them. 1. A whitiſh 
one, dug in great plenty in Staffordſhire, 
and ſome otlier counties. 2. A browniſh 


white one, very plentiful about London. 


3. A pale yellow one, common in moſt 


parts of England; at ſmall depths, 4. A 


ſharp rongh one, of a deep yellow, dug 
near the town of Hedgerley, near Wind- 
for, and commonly called Windſor- 
loam it is not found in any other place, 
and is of great value; it makes the 
bricks uſed for the iron-furnaces, and 
ſerves at the glaſs- houſes 3 and among 
the chemiſts, as a very ſtrong and va- 
luable late ; and is not only uſed in Eng- 
land, but carried to Holland and Ger- 
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many, and many other parts of the 
word. 5. A deep, duſky, yellow one, 
dug in moſt parts of England, near the 
ſurface. 6. A hard, brown one, found 
at ſome depth in Buckinghamfhire, and 
uſually ſound full of ſmall ſhells ; it is 
uſed for covering the ridges of barns, 
and copings of Walls; and makes very 
firm and durable barn-floors, 7. A light, 
pale, brown one, the. looſeſt and moſt 
-triable of all the ſpecies, uſed in many 
places for making the bell - founders 
moulds, 8. A yellowiſh, brown one: 
this is common in moſt parts of the king- 
dom, and makes the fine red bricks, 
uſed for ornamenting buildings. 
THRUPTOMICTHEsS, in natural hi- 
ſtory, a genus of. earths, conſiſting of 


moulds ot a lax, friable texture. See 


the articles EARTH and MouLD. 
Of this genus there are only two ſpecies. 
2. The red thruptomicthes, frequent in 
many counties; but nowhere more plen- 
tiſully than about Rowe], in Northamp- 
8 onſhire : it is accounted a very fertile, 
| good land, and, particularly, ſucceeds 
with crops of rye, barley, or peaſe. 
9 2. The friable, brown thruptomicthes, 
| irequent in Suſſex, and in many other 
Parts of the kingdom, and is generally 
accounted a poor, barren land. 
THUNDERING LEGION, lego fulminans, 
| Was a legion in the roman army, con- 
3 fiſting of chriſtian ſoldiers, who, in the 
; expedition of the emperor Marcus Au- 


| 

; 

; relius againſt the Sarmatæ, Quadi, and 
if Marcomanni, ſaved the whole army then 
= ready to periſh of thirſt, by procuring, 
2 with their prayers, a very plentiful 
; 
b 
i 
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.-- ſhower thereon, and at the lame time a 


turious hail, mixed with lightening and 
thunder-bolts, on the enemy. See the 
+ article LEG1ON, | 
This is the account commonly given by 
- ecclefiaſtical hiſtorians, and the whole 
hiſtory is engraven in baſs-relievo's on 
the antonine column. And hence arole 
the denomination thunderers, tho' ſome 
fſay, that the legion, thoſe chriſtians 
were of, was called the thundering le- 
gion before. | 
THYITES, in the materia medica, the 
ſame with the lapis morochthus. See 
the article LayP1s, 
THYROSTAPHYLINUS, in anatomy, 


the name of a mulcle of the uvula, which, 


ariſing from the lateral part of the thy- 
roide cartilage, and aſcending towards 
the uva, becomes larger and is inſerted 
x 3 7 * : 
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in manner of an arch, in the fide of the 
velum palatinum. 2 


TICKLISH, in the manege. A horſe is 
ſaid to be tickliſh, that is too tender 


upon the ſpur, and too ſenſtble; that does 
not freely fly the ſpurs, but in ſome mea» 
ſure reſiſts them, throwing himſelf up, 
when they come near and prick his ſkin, 
A tickliſh horſe has ſomewhat of the ra- 
mingues, i. e. the kickers againſt the 


ſpurs; but with this difference, that the 


latter put back, leap and kick, and yerk 
out behind, in diſobeying the ſpurs ; 


whereas a tickliſh horſe only reſiſts for 
ſome time, and afterwards obeys, and 
goes much better, through the fear of a 
vigorous ham, when he finds the horſe- 
man ſtretch his leg, than he does upon 


being actually pricked. 


TILE, or TyLE, (Dic .) in aſſaying, a 


ſmall flat piece of dried earth, uſed to 
cover the veſſels in which metals are in 
fuſion. Cramer directs, that theſe be 


made of a mixture of clay and ſand, or 
powder of flints, or broken crucibles, 
formed into a paſte, and ſpread thin with 
"a rolling-pin on a table, or flat ſtone. 
From theſe cakes or plates, pieces are to 
be cut with a knife, to the ſhape and ſize 
of the mouths of the veſſels to he cloſed. 


It is beſt then to pare away the borders 
of the under ſurface of the piece thus cut 


off, that this ſurface may N 
touch all the way the edge of the mout 

of the veſſel, leaving a prominent rim, 

by which means the tile ſits cloſe upon 
the veſſel, and is not ſo eaſily diſplaced 


by accidents, as a touch of the poker, 
or of the coals put on to mend the fire, 


as it otherwiſe would be. Finally, put 


on the middle of the outer ſurface a ſmall 
bit of the ſame matter, which ſerves as a 
kind of handle, by means of which it 
may be conveniently managed by the 
tongs, and eaſily taken off and put on 
again at pleaſure. _ 


TINGING of narble. The art of doing 


this has, in ſeveral peoples hands, been 
a very lucrative ſecret, though there is 
fcarce any thing in it that has not at one 
time or other been publiſhed. Kircher 
has the honour of being one of the firſt, 
who publiſhed any thing practicable about 
it. This author, meeting with ſtones in 
ſome cabinets ſuppoſed to be natura], but 
having figures too nice and particular, 
to be ſuppoſed of nature's making, and 
theſe not only on the ſurface, but ſunk 
through the whole body of the ſtones, 

. | was 
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was at the pains of finding out the artiſt, TRACHEOTOMY, in ſurgery, the name 


ho did the buſineſs ; and on his refuſing. 
to part with the ſecret on any terms, this 


author, with Albert Gunter, a Saxon, 


endeavoured to find it out; in which they 
| ſucceeded at length very well. The me- 


thod is this: Take aqua fortis and aqua 
regia of each two ounces, ſal armoniac 
one ounce, ſpirit of wine two drams, 
about twenty-ſix grains of gold, and two 


drams of pure filver ; let the ſilver be 


calcined and put. into a vial, and pour 


upon it the aqua fortis ; let this ſtand 


ſome time, then evaporate it, and the re- 
mainder will firſt appear of a blue and 
afterwards of a black colour. Then put 
the gold into another vial, pour the aqua 
regia upon it, and when it is diſſolved, 
evaporate it as the former. Then put 
the ſpirit of wine upon the {al armoniac, 
and let it be evaporated in the ſame man- 
ner. All the remainders, and many 


others made in the ſame manner from 


other metals, diſſolved in their proper 
acid menſtrua, are to be kept ſeparate, 
and uſed with a pencil on the marble. 
Theſe will penetrate without the leaſt 
aſſiſtance of heat, and the figure being 


traced with a pencil on the marble, the 


ſeveral parts are to be touched over with 
the proper colours, and this renewed 
daily till the colours have penetrated to 
the defired depth into the ſtone. After 
this, the maſs may be cut into thin plates, 
and every one of them will have the 
figure exactly repreſented on both ſur- 
faces, the colours never ſpreading. The 
niceſt method of applying theſe, or the 
other tinging ſubſtances, to marble, that 
is to be wrought into any ornamental 
works, and where the back is not ex- 

oſed to view, is to apply the colours 

hind, and renew them ſo often till the 
figure is ſufficiently ſeen through the tur- 
face on the front, though it does not 
quite extend to it. This is the method 
that, of all others, brings the ſtone to a 


nearer reſemblance of natural veins of 
this kind. 


TOLLENON, among the Romans, a war- 


like machine, formed in this manner : 
one beam was fixed very deep in the 
earth, and on the top of it another, 
more than twice as long, and moveable 
upon a center; on one end of this croſs- 
beam were placed a covering of hurdles 
or planks, within which a few foldiers 
were put, and by pulling down the other 
end with ropes, theſe were raiſed above 
the walls of a beſieged town, 2 


of an operation otherwiſe called bron- 
chotomy. See BRONCHOTOMY, 


TRACING, or TRAINING, in ms 


ralogy. See the article TAAINING. 


TRANSFORMATION, in general, de- 


notes a change of form, or the aſſuming 


a new form different from a former one. 


The chemiſts have been fog a long time 
ſeeking the transformation of metals; 
that is, their tranſmutation, or the man- 
ner of changing them into gold. See the 
article TRANSMUTATION. 


TRANSFORMATION: of equations. The 


doctrine of the transformation of equa- 
tions, and of exterminating their inter- 
mediate terms, is thus taught by Mr. 
Mac Laurin. The affirmative roots 


of an equation are changed into nega- 


tive roots of the ſame value, and the ne- 
gative roots into affirmative, by only 


changing the ſigns of che terms alter- 
nately, beginning with the ſecond. Thus, 


the roots o? the equation x+— x3 — 19 K* 
+ 49 * — 30=o are ＋ 1, + 2," Þ+ 3» 
—5 ; whereas the roots of the ſame equa- 
tion having only the ſigns of the ſecond 


and fourth terms changed, wiz. xt + x3 
— 19 * — 49X — 30 2 o, are — I,—2," 


— 


. | 
To underſtand the reaſon of this rule, 
let us aſſume an equation, as Xx 4 X 


* - BX x X ̊ͤ - dx = e, &c. o, 
whole roots are + a, 4, c, +d, +e, 
&c. and another having its roots of the 
ſame value, but affected with contrary 
ſigns, as x X X THX TX XA 
X x Te, &c. = o. It is plain, that 


the terms taken alternately, beginning 


from the firſt, are the ſame in both equa- 
tions, and have the ſame ſign, being pro- 
duas of an even number of the roots; 
the product of any two roots having the 
ſame ſign as their product when both their 
ſigns are changed; as + ax —=b=—a 
x +6. 

But the ſecond terms and all taken alter- 
rately from them, becaule their coeffi- 
cients involve always the products of an 
odd number of the roots, will have con- 
trary ſigns in the two equations. For 
example, the product of four, viz. abcd, 
having the ſame ſign in both, and one 
equation in the fifth term having ab 
X fe, and the other a bed x - e, it 


follows, that their product ab cde mult 


have contrary ſigns in the two equations: 
Theſe two equations, therefore, that have 
the lame roots, but with contrary bgns, 
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cond. From which it follows, that if 


any equation is given, and you change 
the ſigns of the alternate terms, begin- 


ning with the ſecond, the new equation 


will have roots of the ſame value, but 
With contrary ſigns. See EQUATION. | 
It is often very uſeſul to transform an 
; ._ equation into another that ſhall have its 

ots greater or leis than the roots of the 


propoled equation by ſome given diffe- 
rence. | 

'Let the equation propoſed be the cubic 
* —px* +qx—r oo. And let it be 
required to transform it into another 
equation, whole roots ſhall be leſs than 
the roots of this equation by the given 
difference (e); that is, ſuppoſe y=x—e, 
and, conſequently, x=y +2; then, in- 
ſtead of x, and its powers, ſubſtitute 


ye, and its powers, there will ariſe - 


this new equation: 
T IE nt OO 
SEO e e, e 
| + Yee 
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whoſe roots are leſs than the roots of the 
preceding equation by the difference (e). 


If it had been required to find an equa-— 


tion whoſe roots ſhould be greater than 
thoſe of the propoſed equation by the 
quantity (e), then we mult have ſup- 
poled y=x+e, and, conſequently, 
* e, and then the other equation 
would have had this lorm : 


. 
— fpy*+2pey—pe* | 
„ ca a 
| — 7 
If the propoſed equation be in this form, 
* +px* +£qx+r =o, then, by ſup- 
poling x Te = y, there will ariſe an equa- 
tion agreeing, in all reſpects, with the 
equation (A), but that the ſecond and 
fourth terms will have contrary figns. 
And by ſuppoſing x — e=y, there will 
ariſe an equation agreeing with (B), in 
all refpects; but that the ſecond and 
fourth terms will have contrary ſigns to 


— O 


what they have in (B). 


The firſt of theſe ſuppoſitions gives this 
equation, 
r 
; + 183 =. 
„„ 
4 4 


The ſecond ſuppoſition giyes the equation, 
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have nothing different but the ſigns of the 
alternate terms, beginning with the ſe- 


equation. 


N 


+ py*+nepy+pe* 
+ 75 K 4 


0 


＋ 7 


The firſt uſe of this transformation of 


equations is to ſhew how the ſecond (or 
other intermediate) term may be taken 
away out of an equation. 

It is plain, that in the equation (4), 
whoſe ſecond term is 3 - x y*, if you 
ſuppole eg p, and conſequently, 3e. 


P So, then the ſecond term will 


vaniſh. | 
In the equation (C), whoſe ſecond term 
is — 3e+þ * , ſuppoſing e =; P, the 


ſecond term alſo vaniſhes. 


Now the equation CA) was deduced from 
* — px*+qx —r e, by ſuppoſing 


y -e: and the equation (C) was de- 

duced from x3 +px*+qx+r =o, by 
ſuppoſing y=x+e. From which this 
rule may eaſily be deducted for extermi- 


nating the ſecend term out of any cubic 
Rule. Add to the unknown quantity of 
the given equation the third part of the 
coefficient of the ſecond term, with its 
proper ſign, wiz. 3p, and ſuppoſe 
this aggregate equal to a new unknown 
1 ). From this value of y, 

nd a value of x by tranſpoſition, and 
ſubſtitute this value of x, and its powers, 
in the given equation, and there will 


ariſe a new equation that ſhall want the 


ſecond term. | 3 
Example. Let it be required to exter- 
minate the ſecond term out of this equa- 
tion, x3 — g x* 26 x 34 = o, ſup- 
poſe x— 3=y, or y+3=x; and ſub- 
ſtituting according to the rule, you will 


find 15 
J* +939* +279 +27 
„ —547—$1 EM 
+ 2639 $78 ( 
* — y—10 So 


In which there is no term where iis of 


two dimenſions, and an aſteriſk is placed 


in the room of the ſecond term, to ſhew 


it is wanting. 


Let the equation propoſed be of any num- 
ber of dimenſions repreſented by (2); 
and let the coefficient of the ſecond term, 
with its ſign prefixed, be — p; then ſup- 


poling x — 4 , and, conſequently, 


x = 5 and, ſubſtituting this, va- 
| lue 


„„ R 
lue for * in the given equation, there 
will ariſe a new equation that ſhall want 
the ſecond term. 


It is plain, that the ſum of the roots of | 


the propoſed equation is +p ; and ſince 


ve ſuppoſe y =x — 2 it follows, that 


in the new equation, each value of y will 


be leſs than the reſpective value of x by 


Pp 


is 2, it follows, that the ſum of the va- 
lues of y will be leſs than + p, the ſum 


of the values of x, by u x 2 the diffe- 


rence of any two roots; that is, by + p: 
therefore, the ſum of the values of y 
will be 5 Po. 

But the coefficient of the ſecond term. of 
the equation of y is the ſum of the values 


of y, viz. 1 - p, and, therefore, that 


coefficient is equal to nothing; and, con- 
ſequently, in the equation of y, the le- 
cond term vaniſhes. It follows then, 
that the ſecond term may be extermi- 
nated out of any given equation by the 
following : 

Rule. Divide the coefficient of the. ſe- 
cond term of the propoled equation by 
the number of dimenſions of the equa- 
tion ; and aſſuming a new unknown 
quantity y, add to it the quotient, having 
its ſign changed. Then ſuppoſe this ag- 
gregate equal to x, the unknown quan- 
tity in the propoſed equation ; and for x, 


and its powers, ſubſtitute the aggregate 


and its powers, ſo ſhall the new equa- 
tion, that ariſes, want its ſecond term. 
If the propoſed equation is a quadratic, 


as x - T= o, then, according to 


the rule, ſuppoſe y＋ 4p == &, and, ſub- 
ſtituting this value for x, you will find 

, 

e 0 
3 

y* * T* + git Oo 
And, from this example, the uſe of ex- 
terminating the ſecond term appears: 
for, commonly, the ſolution'of the equa- 
tion, that wants the ſecond term, is more 
eaſy. And, if you can find the value 
of y from this new equation, it is eaſy 
to find the value of & by means of the 
equation y TD. For example, 


Since y* + q—Fþp* =o, it follows, that 
3 =iþ* 9, and y== v/ Ip* =q, ſo 


that x pP =D v/ Ip* —9. 


If the propoſed equation is a biquadratic, 
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8 ; and ſince the number of the roots. 


TRA 


as xt—px3+gx*—rx+$s=0, then 
by ſuppoling x -p =y, or x =y +iÞs 
an equation ſhall ariſe having no ſecond 
term. And if the propoſed is of five 
dimenſions, then you muſt ſuppoſe 
& p. And ſo on. 


When the ſecond term in any equation is 


wanting, it follows, that the equation 
has both affirmative and negative roots, 
and that the ſum of the affirmative roots 


is equal to the ſum of the negative roots: 


by which means, the coefficient of the 
ſecond term, which is the ſum of all the 
roots of both ſorts, vaniſhes, and makes 
the ſecond term vaniſh. | 6660 

In general, the coefficient of the ſecond 
term is the difference between the ſum of 
the affirmative roots and the ſum of the 
negative roots: and the operations we 
have given ſerve only to diminiſh all the 
roots, when the ſum of the affirmative is 
greateſt, or increaſe the roots when the 
ſum of the negative is greateſt, ſo as to 


balance them, and reduce: them to an 


equality, 


It is obvious, that, in a quadratic equa- 


tron that wants a ſecond term, there muſt 
be one root affirmative, and one negative z 
and theſe muſt be equal to one another. 


In a cubic equation that wants the (e- 


cond term, there muſt be either two affir- 
mative roots equal, taken together, to a 
third root that muſt be negative; or, two 
negative equal to a third that muſt be 
poſitive. | 

Let an equation x3 —px* f e N- = o 
be propoſed, and let it be now required 
to exterminate the third term. 

By ſuppoſing y = x — e, the coefficient 
of the third term in the equation of y is 
found (ſee equation A) to be 3e* —z pe 
+q. Suppoſe that coefficient equal to 
nothing, and by reſolving the quadratic 
equation 32*—2pe +q=o0o, you will 
find the value of e, which, ſubſtituted 
for it in the equation y= x— e, will 
ſhew how to transform the propoſed 
equation into one that ſhall want the 
third term, =; | 
The quadratic 3 e* — 2pe+q=0 gives 


e 


3 , 
So that the propoſed cubic will be trans- 
formed into an equation wanting the 34 
21H "= 


term, by ſuppoſing y & 


or 2. —9. 


AI 


TRI 


ſions, the value of e, by which the 
third term may-be taken away, is had 


by reſolving the | quadratic equation 


+ x + — =o, ſuppoſing 
AaXn—1 


—þ and +9 to be the coefficients of the 
ſecond-and third terms of the propoſed 
uation. | 
The fourth term of any equation may be 
taken away by ſolving a cubic equation, 
which is the coefficient of the fourth term 
in the equation when transformed. 'The 


fifth term may be taken away by ſolving 


a biquadratic ; and, after the ſame man- 


ner, the other terms can be exterminated, 
if there are any. 


TRICHESTRUM, in natural hiſtory, the 


name of a genus of foſſils, of the claſs 
of the ſelenitæ, but differing extremely 
in figure and ſtructure from the common 
kinds. See the article SELENIT A. 
The ſelenitæ of this genus are compoſed 
of filaments ſcarce any where viſibly ar- 
ranged into plates or ſcales, but diſpoſed 
in — of a radiated ſtar, made of a 
number of disjunct ſtriæ. 


TRIEDROSTYLA, in natural hiſtory, 


the name of a genus of ſpars, in form of 


trigonal columns, adhering by one end 


to ſome ſolid body, and terminated at the 


other by a trigonal pyramid. See SPAR. 


Of this genus there are four known ſpe - 
cies. 1. A ſlender one, with a long, 


obtuſe pyramid : this is one of the moſt 


common of all the ſpars, and is found in 


almoſt all parts of the world, ſometimes 


in ſingle and large ſpecimens, but more 
frequently in large congeries, coating 


over the fiſſures of ſtone, in form of 


cruſts. 2. One with ſhort, but pointed 
pyramids, common on Mendip - hills, 
and found in ſome other parts of Eng- 
land. 3. A thick one, with a longer 


pyramid, found in Northamptonſhire, | 


and ſome other parts of the kingdom, en- 


cruſting the fiſſures of ſtone, And, 4. 
One with a very ſhort column, and a 


long, obtuſe pyramid: this is frequent 


in the mines of Germany, and not leſs 
ſo in thoſe of England, particularly in 
Derbyſhire. 


'TRIEXAH.ZDRIA, in natural hiſtory, 


* ' 


the name of a genus of perfect and pel- 
lucid, cryſtalliform ſpars, ng of 
thrice fix planes, being compoſed of an 


'hexangular column, terminated at each 


end by an hexangular pyramid. Of this 
genus there are three known ſpecies. 
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If the propoſed equation is of 7 dimen- 
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1. A clear one, with narrow and oblong 


pyramids: this is found in the moun- 


tains of Germany and in North-Wales; 
but with us it is ſmall and coarſe. 2. One 
with ſhort pyramids, and a long column : 
this is found in the mines at Goſſelaer, 
in Saxony, And, 3. One with ſhort 
pyramids, and a thick and ſhort column, 
found with us in the lead-mines of York. 
ſhire. See the article SpAR. 


 TRIPENTAHADRIA, in natural hi- 


ſtory, the name of a genus of ſpars, 
compoſed of thrice five planes, being 


made of a pentangular column, termi- 


nated at each end by a pentangular py- 
ramid, Of this ho = 
ſpecies : this has a moderately long co- 
lumn, and very ſhort and broad pyra- 
mids ; it is found in Derbyſhire, York- 
ſhire, and Cornwall, and is frequent 
about Goſſelaer, in Saxony. 


TRO T, in the manege, one of the natu- 


ral paces of a horſe performed with two 
legs in the air, and two on the ground at 
the ſame time croſs-wiſe, like St. An- 
drew's croſs, and continuing ſo alter- 


nately to raiſe the hind-leg of the one 


fide, and the tore-leg of the ather ſide at 
once, leaving the other hind and fore- 
leg upon the ground, till the former 
come down. In this motion, the nearer 
the horſe takes his limbs from the ground, 
the opener, the evener, and ſhorter his 
trot will be. If he takes up his feet 
ſlovenly, it is a ſign of ſtumbling and 
lameneſs; if he treads narrow or croſs, 
it betokens interfering or failing; if he 
tread long, it ſhews eee if 


he ſteps uneven, it beſpeaks toil and 


wearineſs. 


TUBULARTA Foss1L1s, in natural hi- 


ſtory, the name of a ſpecies of coral 


found very often foſſile in Germany and 


Italy, and compoted of a great number 


of tubes, or longitudinal pipes, often re- 


ſembling ſo many worms ranged per- 
pendicularly in the maſs. They are 
uſually found either in maſſes of a lax- 
ſtone, or in ſingle tubules in thoſe of the 


harder and firmer texture. In theſe two 


ſtates, this foſſil makes two very different 
appearances; and, according to the 


different directions in the mals, or the 
different views of them that the ſections 


of ĩt place them in, they make a number 
of very elegant figures. 


TURCICA TERRA, TURKY-EARTH, in 


the materia medica, a very fine hole or 
medicinal earth, dug in great plenty in 


the neighbourhood of Adrianople, and 


uled 
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uſed by the Turks as a ſudorific and 
aſtringent; and famous among them in 
peſtilential diſeaſes. 
33 over to us alſo made up into 
flattiſh, orbicular maſſes of two or three 


drams-weight, and ſealed with ſome 


turkiſh characters. This earth is of a 
ſomewhat laz and friable texture, yet 
conſiderably heavy, of a greyiſh, red 
colour, but always redder on the ſurface 
than within; extremely ſoft, and natu- 
rally of a ſmooth ſurface : it melts freely 
in the mouth, with a conſiderably ſtrong, 
aſtringent taſte. See the article BOLEs, 
TURK Y. (Di.) TURKY-EARTH. See 
the article TURCICA TERRA, 
TURNING. (Di&#.) TURNING-EVIL, 
in cattle, a diſeaſe that cauſes them fre- 


t is alſo called the ſturdy. The com- 
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It is fometimes 


2 to turn round in the ſame place. 
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VAR 
mon remedy, recommended by Mr. 
Markham, is to throw the beaſt down, 
and bind him; then to open his ſkull, - 
and take out a little bladder, filled with 
water and blood, which uſually lies near 
the membrance of the brain, and then 
gradually heal the wound. | = 
TUSCAN-EARTH, in the materia me- 
' dica, a yellowiſh, white, pure bole, con- 
ſiderably heavy, of a very ſmooth ſur- 
face, not eaſily breaking between the 
fingers, but adhering ſlightly to the 
tongue, and melting very readily in the 
mouth, It is dug in many parts of 
Italy, particularly about Florence, where 
there is a ſtratum of it eight or ten feet 
thick, at the depth of five or ſix from the 
ſurface. It is given as a ſudorific, an 
efteemed a great medicine in fevers, at- 
tended with diarrhœas. See BoLES. 


ieee eee 
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FALET. (Di#.) VALET, in the 
| manege, a ſtick armed at one end 
with a blunted point of iron, to 

prick and aid a leaping horſe. 

ALVE, (Dict.) in anatomy. The upper 

and, as it were, the 1id of the iſthmus, 

between the teſtes and the firſt vermicular 
proceſs of the cerebellum, is. called the 
valvula magna, or the great-valve of the 
brain. Its uſe is to prevent the lymph 
from falling on the nerves, at the baſe of 
the cranium. See the article BRAIN. 

The colon has a thick valve to prevent 
the excrements from paſſing into the 
ilion, and ſeveral other valves to retard 
the deſcent of the excrements. See the 
articles COLON and EXCREMENTS. 
For the valve of the pyloris, ſee the 
article STOMACH, 

For the ſemilunar valves, ſee the article 
SEMILUNAR, 

For that remarkable valve in a foetus, 
called by Cheſelden the valvula nobilis, 
ſee the article Fokrus. 

For the connivent valves, ſee the article 
CONNIVENT. | 
VANELLUS, the LAaPWING, in ornitto- 


V 


logy, the black-breaſted tringa, with a 


hanging creſt. See the article TRINGA. 
This ſpecies is about the ſize of the com- 
mon pigeon; the head is ſmall, but very 
beautiful, a little depreſſed on the crown, 


but not at all on the ſides; the eyes are 
bright and piercing; the head is ele- 
gantly variegated, and is ornamented 
with a beautiful creſt hanging over the 
hinder part of . the neck. 

VARIATION. (Di#.) VARIATION of 
the variation, is the change in the decli- 
nation of the needle, obſerved at diffe- 
rent times in the ſame place. 

VARIATION of quantities, in algebra. See 
the article COMBINATION. 

VARIATION of curvature, in geometry, 
is , uſed for that inequality or change, 
which happens in the curvature of all 
curves, except the circle; and this va- 
riation or inequality conſtitutes the qua- 
lity of the curvature of any line. See 
the article CURVE. 

Sir Iſaac Newton makes the index of the 
inequality or variation of curvature to be 
the ratio of the fluxion of the radius of 
curvature to the fluxion of the curve; 
and Mr. Mac Laurin, to avoid the per- 
plexity that different notions, connected 
with the ſame terms, occaſion to learners, 
has adapted the ſame definition; but he 
ſuggeſts, that this ratio gives rather the 
variation of the ray of curvature, and 
that it might have been proper to have 
meaſured the variation of curvature, ra- 
ther by the ratio of the fluxion of curva- 
ture itſelf to the fluxion of the curve; ſo 
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that che curvature being inverſely as the VELOCITY. (Dig.) In the doQrine of 


radius of the curvature, and conſequently 
its fluxion as the fluxion of the radius it- 
ſelf directly, and the ſquare of the radius 
inverſely, its variation would have been 
directly, as the meaſure of it, according 
to Sir Iſaac's definition, and inverſely, as 
the ſquare of the radius of curvature. 


VARIAT ION, in muſic, is underſtood of 


the different manners of playing or ſing- 
ing a tune or ſong, whether by ſubdi- 
widing the notes into ſeveral others of 
leſſer value, or by adding graces, &c. 
in ſuch manner, however, as that ene 
"may ſtill diſcern the ground of the tune 
through all the enrichments ; which are 
called embroideries. 


| VARICIFORMES PARASTATE, in ana- 


tomy, a name which ſome authors give 
to two veſſels near the bladder, by reaſon 
of their many turnings, ſerving to work 
and prepare the the ſeed the better. See 
PAAKAs TAT and DEFERENTIA VAS A. 
VARICOSUM co Rus, in anatomy, the 
ſame as corpus pyramidale. See the ar- 
ticle PYRAMIDALIA CORPORA. 
VEGETABLE. (D:#.) Vegetables, ac- 
cording to the analyſes made of them by 
ds, are diſtinguiſhable into two 
grand tribes, the acid and the alkaline ; 
the firſt affording a volatile acid, and the 
ſecond a volatile alkali, upon a dry diſtil- 
lation: thus guaiacum, cedar, box, cin- 
namon,. cloves, ſorrel, mint, balm, &c, 
afford an acid; but garlic, leeks, onions, 
horſe-radiſh, ſcurvy-graſs, muſtard, &c. 
afford an alkali, which, when rectified, 
is hardly diſtinguiſhable from that of 
animal ſubſtances, ſo as nearly to re- 
ſemble the ſpirit and falt of hartſhorn. 
VELARIUS, in antiquity, an officer in 
the court of the Roman emperors, being 


| a kind of uſher, whoſe poſt was behind 


the curtain in the prince's apartments; 
as that of the chancellors was at the en- 


try of the baluſtrade, and that of the oſti- 


arii at the door. The velarii had a ſu- 
perior of the ſame denomination who 
commanded them. 

VELITES, in the Roman army, a kind of 
antient ſoldiery, who were armed lightly 
with a javelin, a c+ſk, cuiraſſe and ſhield, 

VELLEITY, welleitas, in the ſchool- 

philoſophy, is uſually defined a languid, 
cold, and remiſs will. Others ſay, it 

_ implies an impotency of obtaining what 


we require. Others will have it a ſlight 
deſire for ſomething which a perſon does 


not matter much, or is too indolent to 
+ ſeek, See the article WILL, &c. 
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fluxions it is uſual to conſider the ve- 
locity with which magnitudes” flow, or 
are generated. Thus, the velocity with 
which a line flows, is the ſame as 
that of the point, which is ſuppoſed 
to deſcribe or generate the line. The 
8 with which a ſurface flows, 
is the ſame as the velocity of a given right 
line, that, by moving parallel to itſelf, 


js ſuppoſed to generate a reftangle, al- 


ways equal to the ſurface. The velocity 
with which a ſolid flows, may be mea- 
ſured by the velocity of a given plain ſur- 


face that, by moving parallel to itſelf, is 


ſuppoſed to generate an erect priſm, or 
cylinder, always equal to the ſolid. The 
velocity with which an angle flows, is 
meaſured by the velocity of a point, ſup- 


poſed to deſeribe the are of a given cir- 


cle, which ſubtends the angle, and mea- 
ſures it. All theſe velocities are mea- 
ſured at any term of the time of the 


motion, by the ſpaces which would be 


deſcribed in a given time, by theſe 
oints, lines, or furfaces, with their 
motions continued uniformly from that 
term, 


The velocity with Which a quantity 


flows, at any term of the time, while it 
is ſuppoſed io be generated, is called its 
fluxion. See the artile FLUX10N. - 

ENE TA bolus, the Venetian bole, a fine 
red earth uſed in painting, and called in 
the colour - ſhops venetian red. It is im- 
properly denominated a bole, being a 
genuine ſpecies of red ochre. It is of a 
fine bright, and not very deep red, ap- 


proaching, in ſome degree, to the colour 


of minium, or red- lead, and is mode- 
rately heavy, and of an even and ſmooth 
texture, yet very friable, and of a duſty 
ſurface: it adheres firmly to the tongue, 
is very ſmooth, and ſoft to the touch, 
eaſily crumbles to pieces between the fin- 
ßere and very much ſtains the ſkin in 

andling. It has a light aſtringent taſte, 


and makes no fermentation with acids, 


It is dug in Carinthia, and ſent from 


Venice to all parts of the world, being 


an excellent colour, and very cheap; our 


colour- men however find many ways of 
adulterating it. 


VENIAL, in the Romiſh theology, a term 


applied to ſlight fins, and ſuch as eafily 
obtain pardon. In confeſſing to the 
prieſts, people are not obliged to accuſe 
themſelves of all their venial ſins. The 
thing that gives the greateſt embarras to 
the Ronuſh caſuiſts, is to diſtinguiſh be- 
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formed reje& this diſtinction of venial 


and mortal ſins, and maintain, that all 
fins, how. grievous ſoever are venial, and 
all fins, how flight ſoever, are mortal, 
And the reaſon they urge is, that all ſins, 
though of their own nature mortal, yet 
become venial or pardonable, by virtue 
of our Saviour's paſſion, to all ſuch as 
Julfil the conditions on which it is offer- 
ed in the goſpel, To which the roman- 


iſts anſwer, that the chief of theſe con- 


ditions is confeſſion. See CONFESSION 


and ABSOLUTION. 


ViICTIMARIUS, in antiquity, a miniſter 


or ſeryant of the prieſt, whoſe office was 
to bind the victims, and prepare the 
water, knife, and other things neceſlary 
For the ſacrifice. See SACRIFICKR, _ 
To the victimarii it alſo belonged to 
knock down and kill the victims, in or- 
der to which tliey ſtood cloſe by the altar 
haked to the. waiſt, but crowned with 
laurel; and holding a hatchet or a knife 
up, aſked the prieſt leave to ſtrike; ſay- 
ing, agine ? whence they were called 


| gones and cultellarii. See AGoNn. 


When the victim was killed, they opened 


it, and after viewing the entrails, took 


them away, waſhed the carcaſe, ſprink- 
Jed the flour on it, &c. The ſame. vic- 
rimarii lighted the fire wherein books 
were condemned to be burnt. 


VISCERA. (Dis.) Wounds of the VIs- 
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CkRA. If any of the viſcera ſituated in 
the abdomen, as the liver, ſpleen, or 
kidney, has received a wound from a 
ſharp inſtrument, at the firſt dreſſing the 
wound muſt be filled as tenderly as ppl- 


 fible with lint well ſaturated with highly 


rectified ſpirit of wine, or ſpirit of tur- 
pentine, ſecuring the dreſſings with com- 
preſſes and a bandage ;. by this means 
the hemorrhage will be ſtopped, if no 
large veſſel is divided. When this part 
is gained, the wound muſt be treated in 
the common manner, and the patient 
kept very low ; bleeding him, if of a 
plethoric habit, and giving daily two or 
three doſes of Locatellus's balſam ; for 
balſams of this kind are of great ſervice 
in healing internal wounds. This is the 
method to be taken with wounds of the 
viſcera, which may be diſcovered by the 
eye or touch. But in ſuch of them as 
are hidden, and not to be thus diſco- 
red, all that can be done is. to inject 
Inerary decoctions, and keep a paſſage 
open for the evacuation of ſordes, or 
grumous blood. See Wovnp, &c. 
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tween venial and mortal ſins. The re- VISIER, or VIZIER, an officer or digni- 
this | tary in the ottoman empire, whereof 
there are two kinds; the firſt, called by 


VIVIPAROUS. -(Di#.) The females of 
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the Turks -viſier-azem, that is, grand 
viſier, is the prime miniſter of ſtate of the 
whole empire. He commands the army 
in chief, and preſides in the divan 
reat council. Next to him ate ſix other 
ubordinate viſiers, called viſiers of the 
bench, who officiate as his counſellors, 
or aſſeſſors in the divan, bg 


all the quadruped claſs are vivipatous, 
and thofe of the bird-claſs are all-ovipa- 
rous. The laws of nature in the lar 

animals: are tlierefore, in-a great meas 
ſure, fixed and certain ; but it is net ſo 
in the inſe& tribes, nor in the fiſhes z 


for of theſe ſome are viviparous, and - 
thers oviparous; and thoſe of genera 


nearly allied to, one another. Amon 
inſects, the much greater number are ovi- 
parous ; but thefe are many which are 


not ſo, as the pucerons, progallinſeRts, 


U 


v 


cochineal, &c. The millepedes and ſeor- 


pions are alſo well known to be ſo; all” 


the females of the butterfly, and of ſome 


other claſſes, lay only eggs: but the moſt. 
ſingular and remarkable inconſtancy in 
nature, if we may be allowed., the eu 
preſſion, is that in the fly-kingdam 5 the 


lame claſs of inſects, and even the lame 
genus, will furniſh us with ſome which 


are viviparous, and others, which are ovi- 
parous ; the two. winged flies give us in- 
ſtances of this: but theſe are not ſingle: 


in that reſpet ; for among the reptile 


1 


world, there are other ereatures which® _ 


are ſubject to the ſame varieties; and 
Swammerdam has obſerved a viviparoug- 
ſnail. The two-winged viviparous flies 


bring forth worms, in all reſpects the 
ſame with thoſe hatched from their eggs 
in the other ſpecies, 


born, the name of a ſubſtance much uſed 


' UNICORNU Fossil, Fi iaicora's 


in medicine in ſome parts of the world, 
and, which ſeems to haye been very little” 


underſtood by many who' have written 
of it; oo 1s now determing 
other than a terrene, cruſtaceous ſpar 


not very different from the offeocolla an 


other bodies of that genus called the 
cibdeloplacium. See OSTEOCOLLX and 


CiBD ELO LAC IA. 


to be nd 


It is eſteemed as a ſudorife and aſtrin- 


gent, and is given ih fevers attended 
with diarrhœas, with great ſucceſs. 


NITY. (Di&.) It is to be obſerved ii 


algebra, that unity itſelf has three dif- 
10 H Cy ferent 
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Fe ferent expre! ans of its cube-root,. one 
real, and the other two impoſſible o 
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imaginary. Thus the three cube-roots o 


e 


This is ſometimes of uſe in finding the 


cube-roots of quantities, appearing, un- 
der impoſhble expreſſions. The two im- 
ergo expreſhons, according to Mr, 


» 


Let x = I then x3, = 1 or * —1=0 


and.x.— 1 g o. Divide x3 — 1 by x—1, 


the quotient is xx.+ x +1 = o, or Xxx 
+ x.='— 2; reſolve this quadratic equa- 
tion, 22 — to both ſides. Then 
re 
ſquare-root, * f N 1 
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 UNIVALVE-” Shells, in natural hiſtory, a 
1 term uſed to expreſs one of the three ge- 
neral claſſes of ſhell-fiſ ; the other two 
being the biyalves and multivalves. See 


SHELL, BIVALVES, and MuzkrIvALvxEs. 
The univalve ſhells are thoſe which con- 


ſiſt only of one piece, not of two or more 
joined together. Of theſe univalve ſhells, 


nature affords à very great variety; ſo 


that they are aptly diſtributed by a late 
French author into fifteen diſtinct genera. 


Theſe are, 1. The patel}e, or limpets. 


2. The patellz'planz; called alſo auris 
marina, the ear- ell. 3. The canales, 
or tubuli marini, the ſea - tubes. 4. The 
lunar cochlez; or round - mouthed. ſnails. 


5 The cochlez ſemilunares, or ſnails 


| \ with ſemicircutar mouths, 6. The coch - 
lez ore depreſſo, or flat-mouthed ſnails. 


7. The naviculæ or boat-ſhells, com- 
monly called nautili or nautilus. 


$. The buccina, or trumpet-ſhells, 9. 
The turbines. 10, The volutz. 11. 
The rhombi. 1a. The murices. 123. 
, 74. The conchæ glo- 


The pu 5 
boſe. Ai The porcellanæ, each 


of which ſee*under its proper head, PA- 


TELLA; *AvuRts' Marina, Sc. 


Hiſt. 
Nat. Eclaire part II. p. 235- ; 


VOLUNTEERS, in the military art, per- 


4==,+ and extracting the 
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allied to the entrochus, being compoſed 
| BE Bike that 
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of the ſame ſubſtance, and bein | 
of a cylindric column, made up of ſeve- 


ral joints; the commiſſures of the joints 
are, however, much leſs vi | 


x le m the 
volyulz than in the entrochi, and, they 
are not ſtriated, as in the entrochus, 
from the eenter to the circumference. 
See the article ENTROC4US. 

The volvulæ are of various figures; ſome 
reſemble in ſhape a little, bottle, and are 
called volvulæ utriculatæ, and of theſe 
fome have, and others have not, a ſtar 
marked on their bottom; others of them 
ſwell out in the middle, and taper a little 
toward each end; and theſe, from their 
reſemblance in ſhape to a little barrel, 
are called dolioli, or volvulæ doliatæ. 
There is great reaſon, from the analogy 
theſe bear to the entrochi, and other 
foſſils. which owe their form to animal 
rem̃ains, to ſuppoſe theſe of the ſame 
origin; but we ba know not to what 
animal it is that they have belonged. 


VOMITING, (Di#.) VomiTINGs in In- 


fans. Ste the article INFANT. _ 
VoMITING of blood, vomitus cruentus, a 


very dangerous kind of hemorrhage, 


conſiſting in a bringing up by vomit of 


pure and unmixed blood from the ſto- 


mach, and being a method, uſed by na- 
ture to throw off a portion of the blood, 
which moleſts the whole in the vena por- 
ta, and by 
circulation of the reſt of the maſs. See 
the article HEMORRHAGE, 


This diſtemper ſometimes ariſes from in- 


ternal cauſes, and is regularly periodical, 


obſerving the ſtated times of the eruptions. 
of the menſes, or other natural diſchar- 

es; ſometimes it ariſes from accidents, 
ſuch as the giving of violent purging or 


emetic medicines, or corroſive ones. A- 


ſons who of their own accord, and at 


their own expence, ſerve in the army. 


LL VOLVULA; in natural hiſtory, the name 


of an extraneous foſſil body, nearly 
© - 2 Sram : 7 — 
3 «5 ; * 
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mong the preceding ſigns of this diſor- 
der, are to be reckoned a ſenſation of 
ſtraitneſs and anxiety in the præcordia, 
with tenſion, and involuntary ſighs; 


with a nauſea or ſickneſs of the ſtomach, 


and a ſtraining to vomit; which is more 
violent than in voting on any other oc- 
caſton ; after this the bl 


after a plain fenſation of more blood be- 


ing collected in the ſtomach, the efforts 
to diſcharge it in the ſame manner are a- 
gain renewed. The quicker the blood is 
thrown up, after its being diſcharged in- 
to the ſtomach, the more fluid and more 


florid it appears; the longer it is detain- 


_ ed there, the blacker and thicker it ap- 


pears. 


that means to facilitate the [ 


| od is thrown up 
pure, and the vomiting then ceaſes, till, 


a 
9 


. 835.0 
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ma 
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pears. A vomiting of blood is but an 
uncommon diſorder. It more frequent- 
female ſex it is principally ſeen in thoſe 
whom the menſes have left too early in 
life, or who have had violent ſuppreſ- 
ſions of them for a long time. In men, 


this diſtemper feldom ſeizes any but thole 


who have been uſed to periodical diſ- 
charges from the hæmorrhoidal veſſels, 
and who have had them ſuddenly ſtop- 
ped; and they are then uſually firſt at- 


- tacked with violent pains in the left hy- 


chondrium. People of ſcorbutic habits, 


and fuch as have had quartan agues of 


long ſtanding, have been ſometimes 


thus affected. And, beſide theſe natural 
cauſes, "= gf of all ages and ſexes may 


yomit blood, from external injuries. 

A vomiting of blood is ever a dangerous 
diſorder; for though the quantity of 
blood thrown up is ſeldom ſo great as to 
occaſion immediate death, yet it gene- 
rally degenerates into a tahes in men, 
and into a cachectic habit in women. It 
is leſs dangerous to young women, than 
to any other perſons; and when it is 
— eſpecially when it obſerves 


the times of the menſtrual diſcharges, is 


much leſs dangerous than under any o- 
ther circumſtances. During the par- 
oxyſm, the proper medicines are-pow- 
ders of nitre, cinnabar, and the abſor- 
bent ſubſtances, ſuch as crabs-eyes, or 
the like, and afterwards bleeding, cup- 
ping, and gentle purges; and diaphore- 
tics are to be given for ſome time. 


URINE. (Di#.) Incontinence of Urns, 
This is a term uſed hy medical writers to 


expreſs an involuntary excretion of this 
liquor, whether it be inceſſantly, or in 


4 women than men; among the 
e 


larger quantities at different intervals. 


This is of two kinds ; in the one it is 
only in the night, in the time of ſleep ; 
and this ariſes merely from careleſſneſs, 


and a bad habit: in the other, it depends 


on a paralytic affection of the ſphincter 
of the bladder; and in this caſe it drops 
away continually from the patient; and 


this is therefore called by ſome a ſtillici- 


dium. Authors alſo divide an inconti- 


nence of urine into the idiopathic and 


ſymptomatic : the idiopathic is a diſeaſe 
in itſelf, and depends upon the nero 
cauſes ; the ſymptomatic happens to dif- 


ferent perſons on different occaſions, as 


a ſymptom of other complaints. It is 


common to dying perſons; it is alſo ver 
frequent to women who are big wit 
child, and ſometimes happens from vio- 


of the bladder, ballamics are to be given, 
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lent ſneezing, coughing, or laughing» 
The voiding of the We ny aloe 


and in the fleep, in infants, is not 10 
accounted a diſeaſe; hut when this cuſ- 
tom continues with gro 


1 them as they grow! 
up, from idleneſs, or ill habit, it is at 


length to be conſidered, as. à Jiſeaſe, as 


they are by no means able to help it. 
Women who have ſuffered much in child · 
birth are often ſubject to an incontinence 
of urine afterwards, eſpecjally perſons 


who have had their firſt. child at an ad- 


' of them, are an exce 


vanced age, People in years, who are 
ſubject to paralytic complaints, are alſo 
often afflifted with this troubleſome come 
plaint; and many who have been * 


the (tone by perſons not ſufficiently, kill- 


ed in the operation. Perſons: ſubje& to 
the piles alſo ſometimes fall into. jt, from 
the luppreſſions of their uſual diſcharges, 
and ſometimes, from the tumors becomin 

fiſtulous, and reaching to the neck of the 


bladder. Impoſthumes of the bladder: 


will alſo occaſien it, and violent externa 
injuries. 


An incontinence of Urine, which hap- 
pens only in the night, and is merely 


cauſed by a bad habit, and not of long 
ſtanding, uſually admits of a cure; but 


the ſtilſicidiums of urine, from paraly tic 


diſorders of the ſphincter of the bladder, 
are very rarely cured, eſpecially, when 
they have been fixed 1 ie — tbe 
perſon. The involuntary. voiding the 
urine in the night, in children, is to be 


cured, in a great meaſure, with puniſh- | 


the uſual ſtrengthening medicines are to 


be given, as in the following caſes. 


When the incontinence of urige is oc- 


caſioned by a paralytic weakneſs of the 
ſphincter, nervous and ſtrengthening me- 
dicines are the proper method of curing ; 


in this caſe, maſtic, amber, nutmeg, and 


cinnabar, are found to be of great ſer- 
vice, and pills or l en d 
are an excellent general remedy 
to be given in ſmall doſes, two or three 
times a day, Externally, it is very pro- 


per to uſe, by way of fomentation, de- 
coctions of Ae 


| ſage, ſerpyllum, 
marjoram, and the like warm. her in 
red wine. When the diſeaſe, is, occaſion- 

ed by an impolthume or ulcer in the — 
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."pentine ; but when it is owing to injuries 
« yeceived in child-birth, the manual ope- 


_ _  ®'xation of the ſurgeon is uſually to be pre- 
- ferred to all internal medicines. 
rally at, much uſed in „. 
uh proportions. See the arti 
and Prbronrron. % 

Sir Ifaac Newton aſſigns its uſe thus: if 
20 indete inate quantities of divers kinds 
de compated together, and one of them 

YH be faid to be ut, as, any other directly or 


of ratios 
le RAT10 


creaſed or diminiſhed in the ſame ratio 

us the latter: and if one of them be ſaid 
to be ut, as, two or more others directly, 
or inverſely, the meaning is, that the firſt 
N © 3s increaſed or diminiſhed in a ratio com- 
=, * poupdedof the ratios, in which the others 
: bs increaſed or diminiſhed, Thus, if A 


er 
® * ** &" 


'AGGON. (Dig.) Waccon- 
| mater. general, in the military 
: art, is he who has the ordering 
5 O y of march he meets the 

"baggage at the place-appointed in the or- 

17555 and marſhals it! Sebortling to the 

rank of the brigade or . regiment each 
| 1 belongs to, which 1s ſametimes 
in one column, ſometimes in two; ſome- 


army. On a day 


8 times after the artillery ; and ſometimes 
= the baggage of each column follows their 
= reſpe&tive column. 
„ RICH. (Dis.) A perſon poſted as a 
. ſpy in any place, to have an eye thereto, 


'Y And to give notice of what paſſes. A 
1 ' watch is properly intended for the appre- 
4 g [ending of rogues in the night, as ward 
1 Is for the like purpoſe in the day, time; 


3 - and for default to watch and ward, the 
6 - townſhip, Sc. is puniſhable: It is or- 
Aained, that in all towns between Mi- 
chaelmas day and the day of Aſcenſion, 


there mall be night-watches kept in each 


KLity, with ſix men at every gate, and fix 


br fouf in a town. Alſo very borough - 
c 


is to have twelve men to watch therein, 


or "otherwiſe in proportion to the num- 
ber of tlie inhabitants in the place, from 
ſun- ſet to fun- riſing, who are to arreſt 
rangers ſuſpected, and diſturbers of the 
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ns maſije, gum-juniper, and boiled tur- 


UT. (Dis.) A latin term Ggnifying lite - 


"Inverſely, the meaning is, chat the firſt is 


And marching of the baggage of the 


be ſaid to be as, B directly, and 47 C 
directly, and 21 ee the mean- 
ing is, it is increaſed or diminiſhed in 

the ſame ratio with By C x , chat is, 

9 . 
A and 15 are to each other in a given 

ratio. 7 | 
VULGATE. (Dis.) VuLcarE of the 
New Teflament. This the romaniſts ge- 
nerally hold preferable to the common 

proek text, in regard it is this alone, and 
Not the greek text, that the council of 

Trent had declared authentic. Accorg- 

ingly that church has, as it were, adopt- 

ed that edition. ene read no o- 

ther at the altar, the preachers quote no 

_ other jn the pulpit, nor the divines in he 
A . 
UVULA. (Di#.) Prolapſus UvuLx. See 

he article PROoL ATS uss. 
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ace, &c. and may juſtify the detainin 
bf them till the n or they = 
deliver them to the conſtable, in order to 
be carried before a juſtice, _ | 
WATER. (D:#.) WaTER-Peetle, Dytiſ- 
5 95 in 2 See 1 
ATER-SCORPION, epa, in zoology, 
See the Ane NEPa. 7 ; wy 
WEDNESDAY, the fourth day of the 
week, ſo called from a ſaxon idol named 
Woden, 7 to be Mars, worſhip- 
ed on this day. . | 
Aſb-WEDNESDAY, the firſt day of Lent, 
ſo called from the cuſtom oblerved in the 
antient chriſtian church of penitents ex 
preſſing their humiliation at this time, by 
"appearing in ſack- cloth and aſhes. 
The want of this diſcipline is at pre- 
ſent ſupplied, by reading publickly on aſh- 
wedneſday the curſes denounced in ſcrip- 
ture againſt the ſeyeral ſorts of fins, the 
was repeating after each curſe, Amen. 
VHEEZING, the name of a diſtempera- 
ture in horſes, accounted by the gene- 
rality of people to be the ſame with that 
called purſiveneſs. See PURSIVENESS, 
WHELP, the young of a dog, fox, lion, 
or any wild beaſt, Nothing is more 
eſſential to the having a good pack of 
hounds, than a proper care of the whelps, 
and of the parents from which they a 
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| be bred. The hitches in particular ſhould 

de carefully choſen, and ſhould be ſuch 
as are ſtrang and well proportioned ; 

they muſtalſo have large ribs and flanks. 
Sees the articles Dos and Hou, - 
The whelps muſt have good freſh ſtraw 
to lie in, and it muſt be often changed; 
they are to be kept in a place where nei- 
ther the rain nor ſunſhine can be troyble- 
 fome to them, and once a week it will 


roper to anoint them all over with a 


little nut-oil, with ſome ſaffron infuſed 

in it. This will prevent the flies from 

annoying them ſo much as they other- 

wiſe would, and will kill worms of all 

kinds. When they are fifteen days old, 
it is the cuſtom to worm them, and a 


| eek after, one joint of their ſtern ſhould 
be twiſted off. As ſoon, as they can ſee, 

J they ſhould have milk given them to jap 3 
and at two months old, they ſhould 


weaned, keeping them wholly from the 

bitch. They muſt at this time be well 

kept, but not too high fed; and it is pro- 
f | r to put ſome cummin-ſeed into their 
00d, to keep the wind out of their bellies. 
WHELPS, in a ſhip, the ſea-man's term 
for thoſe brackets which are ſet yp on 
the capſtan cloſe under the bars; they 
give the ſweep to it, and are ſo contrived 
1 that the cable winding about them may 
not ſurge ſo much as it might otherwile 


"ERANTHEMUM. (Dig.) See plate 
CECLL. fig. 6. 


— 


.F AWNING, aſcitatio, an involuntary 
opening of the mouth, occaſioned by 

a vapour or ventolity endeayouring to 
eſcape, and generally witneſſing an irk- 
ſome wearinels, or an inclination to ſleep. 
Yawning, according to Boerhaave, is per- 
formed by expanding at one and the ame 
time all the muſcles capable of ſponta · 
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round and ſmooth. v e 
WII Ds, a term uſed by our farmers to 
expreſs that part of a pJough by which th 
Whole is drawn forwatde. See Ploue n. 
WORM. (Dict.) Eanrn-wWonn, . 
bricus, a genus of inſects of the claſd o 
the anarthra, of a rounded hape, and 0 
covered with, a ſoft and tender ſkin, 
marked with annular ridges; dad fur- 
is oſten ten inches RW 1 
than a third of zan inch in diameter 3 1 
its colour is a duſky red, and its kin ze 
formed into rings, but is ſmooth and 


ſoft to the touch. x — 


Sea. Wok u, is the rough lumbricus, grow. © 


ing to a foot, or more in length, and 2 


the thickneſs of a man's finger. 
WRASSE, or OLD w1Fs, in ichthyology, 
a ſpecies of labrus, with the roſtrum turn- * 
ing upward, and the tail circular at the 
end, See the article LaBRus., : 
This is a very beautiful fiſh; its uſual 
ſize is about ten inches in length, | 
_ conſiderably thick in proportion,z the 
back-fin has twenty-ſix rays, fiſteen ot 
which are prickly ; the pectoral fins haye 
fourteen rays each; the ventral ones only 
ſix; the pinna ani has thirteen, and three 
of theſe are prickly; the tail is larg 
and is ſemicircular at the extremity, -» 


XYRIS. Dig.) See plate CCCII. 
g. 3. | 5m 
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neous motion; by greatly extending the 
lungs; by drawing in gradually and 
lowly a large quantity of air; and gra- 
dually and ilowly breathing it out, after 
it has been retained for ſome time, and 
rarefied ; and then reſtoring the muſcles 
to their natural ſtate. Hence the effe& 
of yawning is to move, accelerate, and 
EN | equally 


yawnir 
the 14 


fon” 74 


at when ppm, ao gout 


ee 
4 f 4 „bee 9 


F IMENT edge, or e 
WATER, in natural hiſtory, the 
name which ſome have called 
" water found in places where there, are 
_edpj -mines, and lightly impregnated 
"with particles of that metal. See 
. A Corrs and Virk io, 

4 The moſt famous ſpring of this FEY 
about a mile diſtant from Newſol, in 


Hungary, in u great copper - mine, where 


the watet is found at Afferent A 


we of ſeparating the copper 
| ＋ theſs it 1 ech 
more highly with this metal than 
in others, and will make the ſuppoſed 
change of iron into that metal much 
ſooner. The moſt common pieces of 


ſhoes, nails, and the like ; they are found 
very little altered in ſhape aſter the o- 
peration, except that their ſurfaces: are 
1 raiſed. The water which performs - 
this wonderful operation appears greeniſh 

in the baſons where it ſtands; but if a 
glaſs of it be taken up, it looks clear as | 

7 5 = _cryltal z it has no ſmell, but has a very 
ſtrong vitriolic and aſtringent taſte, in- 
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miners ule this water as A 1 
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| of the water, * uch . both N cad 93 
y allo. vo . nf 


iron uſed in the experiments, are horſe- 
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cen will continu; ly 


rations, as reite yawning 
1 faking the he and fuch mo wg 5 


mbranes of the Whole 


a, 4 Thiſtiyg the contacts of their 


, and. the incloſet matter, by de- 
1 — _ 7 we fe the 
| w rong people 
5 cl eie be e alen 
ire moſt in t eep, and 
Wo have more of the rere 
matter to lodge in the . and e 
irritations thereunto. | 


y firſt attempt; its cure, by large 


"and purges them briſkly ; 
it in di Ti of the eyes. The co 


produced from theſe 2 5 is valu Ty 


the people much beyond any other cop- 
2 bs being. more Mate and l 
ning eaſier in the fire. And from the 


ſeveral experiments made upon the wa- 


ter, the true nature: of- it may be-eafily 


erent. baſons, underſtood. It contains a large quantity 


of the vitriol of copper, which it proba- 


bly owes to a ſolution of that metal, by 
means of the acid of the common py- 
- rites and water | 
the effects are not difficult to be ac- 


o real. 


When this is known 


counted for ; there being n 
change of one metal into e but 
the true ſtate of the eaſe beit 
particles of one metal are diſſolved and 
carried away, and thoſe of another me- 
tal derented in their pl 

thus impregnated is a menſtruum capa- 
ble. of 'diflelving iron, and in the ſolu: 
tion of that metal becomes ſo weakened 
as to let go the copper it before OO Ny 
in ſmall parcels. 


3 ſomuch, that the lips and tongue are ZONA, or Zona TGNEA, the fringles, in 
|. _ "Gliſered and ſcorched on taſting it. +. 


"article HERPES, , 


medicine; 2 42 — 5 W dee the 


FS ; * 3 , 7-4 # > -I4 , 4 * 


3 ; a 2 


-that the. 


place; 2 Water 5 


